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FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


THE   NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  ALL  THE  POWERS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE— ABOLITION  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ARMY,  OF  THE 
MINISTERS.  OF  THE  SECTIONARY  SOCIETIES,  ETC.— RELIGIOUS  SYS- 
TEM OF  THE  COMMITTEE— ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  THE  SUPREME 
BEING. 

The  government  had  juat  sacrificed  two  parlies  at  once.     The  first,  that 
of  the  ultra-revoliiiionisls,  was  really  formidable,  or  likely  to  become  so ;  with 
1,  that  of  the  new  moderates,  this  was  not  the  case.     Its  destruc- 
i  not  necessary,  though  it  might  prove  serviceable,  in  order 
all  appearance  of  moderation.     The  committee  struck  it  without 
,  from  hypocrisy  and  envy      This  latter  was  a  difficult  blow  to 
E..,ike.     The  whole  committee  hesitated   and  Robespierre  withdrew  M  his 
hoiTi'!  as  on  a  day  of  danger      But  St   Just,  supported  by  his  courage 
and  his  jealous  hitied,  remamed  firm  at  his  post,  cheered  Herman  and 
Fouquier,  affrighted  the  Convention,  wrung  from  it  the  decree  of  death,  and 
caused  the  sacrifice  to  be  con'^ummated       fhe  last  effort  that  any  authority 
has  to  make  m  oidei  to  become  absolute  is  always  the  most  difficult ;  it  is 
obliged  to  exert  all  Its  stiength  to  overcome  the  last  resistance;  but,  this  resist- 
ance vanquished,  everything  gives  way,  everything  falls  prostrate  before  it; 
haa  now  but  to  reign  without  obstacle.   Then  it  is  that  it  runs  riot,  expends 
i  strength,  and  ruins  itself.    While  all  mouths  are  closed,  while  submission 
in'every  face,  hatred  conceals  itself  in  the  heart,  and  the  act  of  accusation 
of  the  conquerors  is  prepared  amidst  their  triumph. 

The  committee  of  public  welfare,  Jiaving  successfully  sacrificed  the  two 
descriptions  of  persons  so  (Afferent  from  eaeh  other  who  had  presumed  to 
oppose,  or  merely  to  find  fault  witli,  its  power,  had  become  irresistible.  The 
winter  was  past.  The  campaign  of  1794  (Germinal,  year  2)  was  about  to 
open  witli  the  spring.  Formidable  armies  were  to  guard  all  the  frontiers, 
and  to  cause  that  terrible  power  to  be  felt  abVoad  which  was  so  cruelly  felt 
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at  liome.  Whoever  had  made  a  show  of  resistance,  or  of  feeling  any  sym 
]Ht(hy  with  those  who  had  been  put  to  d^ath,  had  no  alternative  but  to  hasleu 
to  offer  tlietr  submission.  Legendre,  who  had  made  an  effort,  on  the  day 
thai  Danlon,  Lacroix,  and  Camilie-Desmoulins  were  arrested,  and  who  had 
endeavoured  to  influence  the  Convention  in  their  favour — Legendre  deemed 
it  right  to  lose  no  time  in  atoning;  for  his  imprudence,  and  in  clearing  him- 
self from  his  friendship  for  the  late  victims.  He  had  received  several  anony- 
mous leitors,  the  writers  of  which  exhorted  him  to  strike  the  tyrants,  who, 
thev  said,  had  just  thrown  off  the  mask.  Legendre  repaired  to  the  Jacobins 
on  the  2l8t  of  Germinal  (April  10),  denounced  the  anonymous  letters  sent  to 
liim,  and  complained  that  the  people  took  him  for  a  Seid,  into  whose  hands 
they  could  put  a  dagger.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  since  I  am  forced  to  it, 
1  declare  to  the  people  who  have  always  heard  me  speak  with  sincerity,  that 
I,  now  consider  it  as  proved,  that  the  conspiracy,  the  leaders  of  which  are  no 
more,  really  existed,  and  that  I  was  the  puppet  of  the  traitors.  I  have  found 
jiroofs  of  this  in  various  papers  deposited  with  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare, especially  in  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  accused  before  the  national 
justice,  and  in  the  machinations  of  their  accomplices,  who  wish  to  arm  an 
honest  man  with  the  dagger  of  the  murderer.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
]>lot,  I  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Danton.  1  would  have  answered  with  my 
life  for  his  principles  and  his  conduct.  But  now  I  am  convinced  of  his 
^uill.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  wished  to  plunge  the  people  into  a  profound 
error.  Perhaps  I  should  have  fallen  into  it  myself,  had  I  not  been  tiinely 
enlightened.  I  declare  to  the  anonymous  scribblers  who  want  to  persuade 
ine  to.  slab  Robespierre,. and  to  malie  me  thp  instrument  of  their  machina- 
tions, that  I  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  people,  that  I  glory  in  remaining 
lliere.  and  that  I  will  die  rather  than  abandon  its  rights.  They  shall  not 
write  me  a  single  letter  that  I  will  not  carry  to  the  committee  of  public 
welfare." 

The  submission  of  Legendre  was  soon  generally  imitated.  Addresses, 
ponring  in  from  all  parts  of  France,  congratulated  the  Convention  atid  the 
committee  of  public  welfare  on  their  energy.  The  number  of  these  addresses, 
in  every  kind  of  style,  and  under  the  most  burlesque  forms,  is  incalculable. 
Each  eagerly  signified  adherence  to  the  acts  of  the  goverDraent,  and  acknow- 
ledged their  justice.  Rhodez  sent  the,  following  address  :  "Worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people,  it  is  then  in  vain  that  the  sons  of  the  Titans  have 
lifted  their  proud  heads  ;  llie  thunderbolt  has  overthrown  them  all !  What, 
citizens!  sell  its,  liberty  for  base  lucre  !  The  constitution  which  you  have 
given  us  has  'shaken  all  thrones,  struck  terror  into  all  kings.  Liberty  ad- 
vancing with  giant  step,  despotism  crushed,  superstition  Minihilated,  the 
republic  recovering  its  unity,  the  conspirators  unveiled  and  punished,  unfailh- 
I'ul  represeatatives,  base  and  perfidious  public  functionaries,  falling  under  the 
axe  of  the  law,  the  fetters  of  the  slaves  in  the  New  World  broken — such  are 
your  trophies !  If  intriguers  still  exist,  let  them  tremble  !  let  the  death  of 
the  conspirators  attest  your  triumph !  As  for  you,  representatives,  live  happy 
in  the  wise  laws  which  you  have  made  for  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and  re- 
ceive tlie  tribute  of  our  love."* 

Tt  was  not  from  horror  of  sanguinary  means  that  the  committee  had  struck 
the  u!tr!\-re  volution  is  ts,  but  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  authority, 
and  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  impeded  its  action.  Accordingly,  it  was 
.il'terwards  seen  constantly  fending  to  a  twofold  aim  :  to  render  itself  more 

•  Siting  of  the  26lh  Germipal.    Momleur,  No.  308,  of  ihe  je»t  2,  {April,  1794 ) 
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j.nd  more  formidable,  and  to  r-oiicentrale  powei  alnajs  in  lis  own  hands. 
Coilot,  who  had  become  tlie  spokeaman  of  the  government  at  the  Jacobins, 
explained  in  the  most  eneigeftc  manner  the  policy  of  tlie  committee.  In  a 
violent  speech,  in  wliieh  he  indicated  to  all  the  authorities  the  new  track 
which  they  ought  to  pursue  and  the  zeA  iihich  they  ought  to  display 
in  their  functions,  he  said  The  tjrani*.  hiie  lost  their  strengili;  dieif 
armies  tratnble  before  ours  several  of  the  despots  ire  already  seeking  to 
witltdraw  from  the  coalition  In  this  stite  they  1  ave  but  one  hope  left,  that 
of  internal  conspiracies  We  must  n)t  i,ease  therefore  to  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  on  tlie  traitors.  Like  our  victonous  brethren  on  the  frontiers,  let  us 
all  preaenl  arms  and  fire  all  at  once  While  our  external  enemies  fall  beneath 
the  strokes  of  our  soltjiers,  let  the  internal  enemies  fall  beneath  the  strokes 
of  the  people.  Our  cause,  defended  by  justice  and  energy,  shall  be  trium- 
phant. Nature  is  this  year  bountiful  to  the  republicans.  She  promises  them 
a  double  harvest.  .The  bursting  buds  proclaim  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.  I 
repeat  to  you,  citizens,  let  us  watch  at  home,  while  our  warriors  are  Kghting 
without;  let  the  functionaries  charged  with  the  public  concerns  redouble 
iheir  attention  and  zeal ;  let  them  flioroughly  impress  themselves  with  this 
i4ea,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  a  street,  not  a  crossing,  where  there  is  not  a 
traitor  meditating  a  last  plot.  Let  this  traitor  find  death,  ay,  and  the  speedi- 
est of  deatli.  If  the  administrators,  if  the  public  functionaries  wish  to  find 
a  place  in  history,  this  is  the  favourable  moment  to  think  of  doing  so,  ,The 
revolutionary  tribunal  has  already  secured  for  itself  a  distinguished  place 
there.  Let  all  the  ^mintstiations  imitate  its  zeal  and  inexorable  energy ; 
let  the  revolutitmary  committees,  in  partictilar,  redouble  their  vi^lance  and 
their  activity  ;  and  let  them  firmly  withstand  the  importonities  with  which 
they  are  beset,  and  which  wonM  hurry  them  into  an  indulgence  pernicious  to 
liberty." 

St.  Just  presented  lo  the  Convention  a  formidable  report  on  the  general 
police  of  the  republic  He  therein  repeated  the  fabulous  history  of  all  the 
conspiracies  ;  he  exhibited  them  as  ilie  rising  of  all  the  vices  against  the 
austere  system  of  the  republic ;  Ije  said  that  die  government,  instead  of  re- 
laxing, ought  to  strike  without  ceasing,  unlil  it  should  have  sacrificed  all  the 
wretches  whose  corruption  was  an  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  virtue. 
He  pronounced  the  customary  eulogy  on  severity,  and  sought  in  the  usual 
way,  at  that  time,  by  figures,  of  all  kinds,  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the 
great  institutions  must  be  terrible.  "  What,"  said  he,  '■  would  have  become 
of  an  indulgent  republic  ?  We  have  opposed  sword  with  sword,  and  the  re- 
public is  founded.  It  has  issued  from  the  bosom  of  storms.  It  had  this 
origin  in  common  with  the  world  arising  out  of  chaos,  and  man  weeping  at 
the  moment  of  his  birth."  In  conseqnence  of  these  maxims,  St.  Just  pro- 
posed a  general  measure  against  the  ex-nobles.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  was  enacted.  In  the  preceding  year,  Danton  had,  in  a  moment  of  irri- 
tation, caused  all  the  aristocrats  to  be  outlawed.  This  measure,  impractica- 
ble on  account  of  its  extent,  had  been  changed  into  another,  which  con- 
demned all  suspected  persons  to  provisional  detention.  But  no  direct  law 
against  the  ex-nobles  had  yet  been  passed.  St.  Just  held  them  forth  as  irre- 
concilable enepsies  of  the  revolution,  "  Do  what  you  will,"  said  he,  "  you 
will  never  be  able  to  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the  people,  unless  you  re-esta- 
blish tyranny.  Let  them  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  slavery  and  kings. 
They  cannot  make  peace  with  you ;  you  do  not  speak  the  same  language ; 
you  do  not  understand  one  another.  Drive  them  out,  then  !  The  world  is 
not  inhospitable,  and  with  ua  the  public  welfare  is  the  supreme  law."     Si 
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Just  proposed  a  decree  banishing  all  the  ex-nobles,  all  foreigners,  from  Piiris, 
from  the  fortresses,  and  from  the  seaports,  and  declaring  all  those  outlawed 
who  should  not  have  obeyed  the  decree  within'the  space  of  ten  days.  Other 
jilauses  of  this  projet  made  it  the  duty  of  aU  the  authorities  to  redouble  their 
zeal  and  activity.  The  Convention  applauded  this  proposition,  as  it  always 
did,  and  voted  it  by  acclamation.  ColIot-d'Herbois,  the  reporter  of  the  de- 
cree to  the  Jacobins,  added  his  own  tropes  to  those  of  St.  Just.  "  We  must," 
said  he,  "  make  the  body  politic  throw  out  the  foul  sweat  of  aristocracy. 
The  more  copiously  it  perspires  the  more  healthy  it  will  be." 

We  have  seen  what  the  committee  did  to  manifest  the  energy  of  its  policy. 
We  have  now  to  show  the  course  which  it  pursued  tor  the  still  greater  con- 
centration of  power.  In  the  first  place,  it  ordered  the  disbanding  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army.  That  army,  a  contrivance  of  Danl«n,  had  at  first  been  ser- 
viceable for  carrying  into  execution  the  will  of  the  Convention,  when  relics 
of  federalism  still  existed  ;  but,  as  it  had  become  the  rallying-point  of  all  the 
agitatoft  and  all  th    ad    ntu  't  h  d  d  f       p  '  t  f     pp    i 

the  late  demagogu  n  ydprs  Bdth 

nient,  being  impl      ly    b  j    1     1    d  1    f    1  11  f 

tiie  execution  oftsd  Inq  1  wpdfd 

banding  it.     Th  tte     th       p    p      d  tl       b  1  ti        i    h     d  ff       t 

ministries.     Mitrsw       pw  11  p  gtml        p 

beside  members    t  th       rat       fp  11  If  E  th     th  y  1  f         j 

tbing  to  be  done  bj  the  committee  and  in  this  c^e  they  were  useless  ,  or 
they  insisted  on  acting  themselves  and  then  they  were  important  com- 
petitors. The  example  of  Boucholte  who,  directed  by  Vincent,  had  caused 
the  committee  so  much  embarrassment  was  pregnant  with  instruction. 
The  ministries  were  va.  consequence  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  the  twelve 
following  commissions  were  mstituted 

1.  Commission  of  civil  admmistration  police,  and  the  tribunals. 

'2.  Conamission  of  public  instrui^tion 

3.  Oomiuiesion  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

4.  Commission  of  commerce  and  articles  of  consumption. 

5.  Commission  of  public  worlcs 

6.  Commission  of  public  succours, 

7.  Commission  of  conveyance,  posts,  and  public  vehicles. 

8.  Commission  of  finances. 

'9,  Commission  of  organization  and  superintendence  of  the  land  forces. 

10.  Commissiim  of  the  navy  and  the  colonies, 

11.  Commission  of  arips,  gunpowder,  and  mines. 

12.  Commission  of  foreign  relations. 

These  commissions,  dependent  on  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  twelve  offices,  among  which  the  business  of  the 
administration  was  divided.  Herman,  who  was  president  of  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  at  (he  time  of  Danlon's  trial,  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  by 
the  appointment  of  chief  of  one  of  these  commissions.  To  him  was  given 
tlie  most  important  "of  them,  that  'of  civU.  administration,  police,  and  tribunals. 

•  "  One  only  power  now  remained — alone,  terrible,  'irreaistLble.  This  was  Ihe  power  of 
]Je«th,  wielded  bj  a  faolion  slealed  against  every  feeling  of  humanity,  dead  to  every  princi- 
ple of  jualic^.  In  their  iron  handa  order  resumed  its  away  from  the  influence  of  terror ;  obe- 
dience became  universal  from  the  extinction  of  hope.  Slent  and  unresisted,  they  led  tlieir 
victims  to  Ihe  scaffold,  dreaded  alike  by  the  soldiers,  who  crouched,  the  people,  who  trembled, 
sud  the  victims,  who  suffered.  The  history  of  Che  world  has  no  parallel  to  ihe  hArrors  of  that 
long  night  of  auffering !" — Alison.     E. 
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Other  measures  were  adopted  to  effect  more  completely  the  cejilializatioii 
of  power.  According  to  the  institution  of  the  reTolutionary  committees, 
there  waa  to  be  one  for  each  commune  or  section  of  a  commune.  The  rural 
communes  bejng  very  mimerous  and  inconsiderable,  the  numbef  of  commit- 
tees was  too  great,  aiid  tlieir  functioiiS  were  almost  niilf.  Thei'e  was,  more- 
over, a  great  inconvenience  in  their  coinposiuon.  The  peasants  hSlng  very 
revolutionary  but  generally  illiterate,  She  municipal  functions  had  devolved 
upon  proprietors  who  had  retired  to  their  estates,  and  were  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  exercise  power  in  the  spirit  of  the  government.  In  consequence, 
a  vigilant  eye  was  not  kept  upon  flie  country,  and  especlaily  upon  the  man- 
sions. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  revolutionary  coKiffiitteea  were 
abolished  and  reduced  to  district  committees.  By  these  means  the  police, 
in  becoming  more  concentrated,  became  also  more  active,  and  passed  iilto 
the  hands  of  the  tradesmen  of  districts,  who  were  almost  all  stanch  Jacobins, 
and  very  jealous  of  &e  old  nobility. 

The  Jacobins  were  the  principal  society,  and  the  only  one  avowed  by 
the  gpvernment.  It  had  invariably  adopted  the  principles  and  the  interests 
of  the  latter,  and,  like  it,  spoken  out  against  the  Hebertisla  and  Uantbhists. 
The  committee  of  public  welfare  was  desirous  that  it  should  absorb  in  itself 
almost  all  the  otliers,  and  concentrate  all' the  power  of  opinion,  as  it  had  con- 
centrated in  itself  all  the  power  of  the  government.  This  wish  was  extreme- 
ly flattering  to  the  amhilioii  of  the  Jacobins,  arid  they  made  (he  greatest 
efforts  for  its  accomplishment.  Since  the  meetings  of  the  sections  had  been 
reduced  to  two  a  week,  in  order  that  the  people  might  Tie  able  to  attend  them, 
and  to  secm'e.  the  triumph  of  revolutionary  motions,  the  sections  had  formed 
themselves  into  popular  societies,  and  a  great  cumber  of  such  societies  had 
been  established  ia  Paris.  There  were  two  or  three  of  them  in  each  section: 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  cotoplaints  preferred  against  them.  It  was 
said  that  the  aristocrats,  that  is,  the  commercial  clerks  and  the  lawyers' 
clerjts,  dissatisfied  with  tlie  reqiiisition,  the  old  servants  of  the  nobility,  all 
those, .in  short,  who  had  any  motive  for  resisting  the  revolutionary  systom, 
met  at  these  societies,  and  there  showed  the  opposition  which  tiiey  durst 
not  manifest  at  the  Jacobins  or  in  the  sections.  The  number  of  these 
secondary  societies  prevented  any  superintendence  of  them,  and  opinions 
which*  would  not  have  dared  to  sliow  themselves  anyw^h^re  else,  were  some- 
times expressed  there.  It  had  already  been  proposed  to  abolish  them.  The 
Jacobins  had  not  a  right  to  do  so,  neither  could  the  government  have  taken 
such  a  step,  without  appearing  to  infringe  the  freedom  of  meeting  and  de- 
liberating togeilier,  a  freedom  so  highly  prized  at  that  time,  and  which,  it 
was  held,  ought  to  be  unlimited.  On  the  motion  of  Collot,  the  Jacobins  de- 
cided that  they  would  not  receive  any  more  deputations  ffom  societies  formed 
in  Paris  since  the  lOlh  of  August,  and  that  die  correspondence  with  them 
should  be  discontinued.  As  to  those  wfiich  had  been  formed  in  Paris  before 
!he  10th  of  August,  and  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  correspondence,  it 
was  decided  that  a  report  should  be  made  upon  each,  to  inquire  whether 
they  quglit  to  retain  lliat  privilege.  This  measure  partilcularly  concerned 
the  Cordeliers,  already  struck  ia  their  leaders,  Ronsin,  Vincent,  and  Hebert, 
and  considered  as  suspected.  Thus  all  the  sectionary  societies  were  con- 
demned by  tliis  declaration  ;  and  the  Cordeliers  were  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  a  report. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  measure  produced  the  intended  effect.  AH  the 
seciionary  societies,  forewarned  or  intimidated,  came  one  after  another  to  the 
Convention  and  to  the  Jacobins,  to  declare  thoir  voluntary  dissolution.     All 
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1  alike  llie  Convention  and  Jacobins,,  and  declared  that,  formed 
for  tlie  public  benefit,  they  voluntarily  dissolved  themselves,  since  their 
meetings  had  been  deemed  prejudicial  lo  the  cause  which  they  meant  to 
serve.  From  that  time  there  were  left  in  Paris  only  the  parent  society  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  in  the  provinces  the  affiliated  societies.  That  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, indeed,  sliU  Bubaisted  beside  its  rival.  Instituted  formerly  by  Dan- 
ton,  ungrateful  towards  ita  founder,  and  since  vrhoUy  devoted  to  Hebert, 
Ronsin,  and  Vincent,  it  had  given  a  momentary  uneasiness  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  vied  with  the  Jacobins.  The  wrecks  of  Vincent's  office  and  of 
the  revolutionary  army  still  assembled  there.  It  could  not  well  be  dissolved ; 
but  the  report  was  presented.  This  report  stated  that  for  some  time  past  it 
corresponded  bul  very  rarely  and  very  negligently  with  the  Jacobins,  and 
that  consequently  it  might  be  said  to  be  useless  to  continue  to  it  the  privilege 
of  correspondence.  It  was  proposed,  on  this  occasion,  lo  inquire  whether 
more  than  one  popular  society  was  needed  in  Paris.  Some  even  ventured 
10  assert  that  a  single  centre  of  opinion  ought  to  be  established  and  placed  at 
the  Jacobins,  The  society  pasied  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  all  these  pro- 
positions, and  did  not  even  decide  whether  the  privilege  of  correspondence 
shoidd  still  be  granted  to  the  Cordeliers.  But  this  once  celebrated  club  had 
terminated  its  e\jstence  Entiiely  forsaken,  it  was  no  longer  of  any  account, 
and  the  Jacobins,  with  their  train  of  affiliated  societies,  remained  sole  mas- 
ters and  regulators  of  public  opinion. 

After  centralizing  opinion,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  the  next  tiling 
thought  of  was  to  give  regularity  to  the  expression  of  it,  to  render  it  less 
tumultuous  and  less  annoying  to  the  government.  The  continual  observa- 
lioii  and  the  denunciation  of  the  public  functionaries,  magistrates,  deputies, 
generals,  administrators,  had  hitherto  constituted  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Jacobins  Tins  mania  for  incessantly  attacking  and  persecuting  the 
agents  ot  aulhontj,  although  it  had  its  inconveniences,  possessed  also  itH 
advantages,  whilst  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  their  zeal  and  their 
opinions.  But  now  that  the  committee  had  vigorously  seized  the  supreme 
power,  that  it  watched  its  agents  with  great  vigilance  and  selected  them  in 
■the  moat  revolutionary  spirit,  il  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  commit- 
tee, nay  even  dangerous  to  the  stale,  to  permit  the  Jacobins  to  indulge  their 
wonted  suspicions,  and  to  annoy  functionaries  for  the  most  part  closely 
watched  and  carefully  chosen.  It  was  on  occasion  of  Generals  Charbonnier 
and  Dagobert  being  both  calumniated,  while  one  was  gaining  advantages 
over  the  Austrians,  and  the  other  expiring  in  the  Cetdagne,  oppressed  with 
age  and  wounds,  that  Collot  d'Herbois  complained  at  the  Jacobins  of  this 
indiscreet  manner  of  condemning  generals  and  functionaries  of  all  kinds. 
Throwing,  as  usual,  all  blame  upon  the  dead,  he  imputed  this  mania  of  de- 
nunciation to  the  relies  of  Hebert's  faction,  and  besonght  the  Jacobins  no 
longer  to  permit  these  public  denunciations,  which,  he  said,  wasted  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  society,  and  threw  a  stigma  on  the  agents  selected  by  the 
government.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the  society  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  receive  denunciations  and  to  transmit  them  secretly  to  the  committee 
of  public  welfare  ;  and  this  motion  w^s  adopted.  In  this  manner  denuncia- 
tions became  less  inconvenient  and  less  tumultuous,  and  demagogue  disorder 
began  to  give  way  to  the  regularity  of  administrative  forms. 

Thus  then  to  declare  in  a  more  and  more  energetic  manner  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  centralize  tiie  adnainistration,  the  police, 
and  the  public  opinion,  were  the  first  concerns  of  the  committee  and  the 
first  fruits  of  the  victory  which  it  had  gained  over  all  the  parties,    ^Ambition 
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oegan,  no  doubt,  to  inletfere  in  its  deleiniinaiions  much  more  than  in  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence,  but  not  so  much  as  the  great  mass  of  power  which 
it  had  acquired  might  lead  one  to  infer.  Instituted  at  the  commencement  of 
1793,  and  amidst  urgent  dangers,'  it  owed  its  existence  to  emergency  alone. 
Once  instituted,  it  hadgraduallyassumedagreaterahareofpower,  in  proportion 
as  it  rfteded  more  of  it  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  it  had  thus  attained 
the  dii;iatorship  itself.  Such  had  been  its  position  amidst  that  universal  dis- 
solution of  all  the  authorities,  that  it  could  not  reorganize  without  gaining 
power,  and  act  well  without  indulging  ambition.  The  last  measures  which 
it  had  adopted  were  no  doubt  profitable  to  it,  but  they  were  prudent  and  use- 
ful. Most  of  them  had  even  been  sugg&ated  to  it,  for  in  a  society  which 
is' reorganizing  itself,  every tl>ing  comes  to  submit  to  its  creative  authority. 
But  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  ambitioii  was  to  reign  paramount,  and 
■when  the  interest  of  its  own  power  ivas'  to  supersede  that  of  the  state 
Such  is  man.  He  cannot  long  remain  disinterested,  and  he  soon  adds  self  lo 
the  object  which  hels  pursuing. 

The  committee  of  public  welfare  had  still  one  concern  to  attend  to,  a  con- 
vCern  which  always  preoccupies  the  founders  of  a  new  society,  namely,  reli- 
gion. It  had  already  paid  homage  to  moral  ideas  by  maMng  integrity, 
justice,  and  all  the  virtues,  the  order  of  the  day;  it  had  now  to  direct  iia 
attention  to  religious  ideas.  , 

Let  us  here  remark  the  singular  progress  of  their  systems  among  iifese 
sectaries.  When  they  aimed  at  destroying  the  Girondins,  they  represented 
them  as  moderates,  as  faint  republicans,  talked  of  patriotic  energy  and  public 
welfare,  and  sacrificed  theia  to  these  ideas.  "When  two  new  parties  were 
formed,  the  one  brutal,  extravagant,  striving  to  overthrow,  to  profane,  every- 
thing :  the  other  indulgent,  easy,  friendly  to  gentle  manners  and  pleasures, 
they  passed  from  ideas  of  patriotic  energy  to  those  of  order  and  virtue. 
They  no  longer  beheld  a  fatal  moderation  undermining  the  strength  of  the 
Revolution,  tiiey  saw  all  the  vices  arrayed  at  once  against  the  severity  of  the 
republican  system.  Xhey  beheld,  on  the  one  hand,  anarchy  rejecting  all  belief 
in  God,  effeminacy  and  corruption  rejecting  all  idea  of  order,  mentd  delirium 
rejecting  all  idea  of  morals.  Th»y  then  conceived  the  republic  as  virtue  assailed 
by  allthehad  passions  at  once.  The  word  virtue  was  everywhere;  they  placed 
justice  and  integrity  upon  the  order  of  the  day.  It  yet  remained  for  them  to 
proclaim  the  belief  in  God,  the  immortality  of  the  aonl,  all  tlie  moral  creeds ; 
It  yet  remcuned  for  them  to  make  a  solemn  declaration,  to  declare,  in  short, 
the  religion  of  the  slate.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  pass  a  decree  on  this 
subject.*  In  this  manner  they  should  oppose  order  lo  the  anarchists,  faith  in 
God  lo  the  atheists,  and  morals  to  the  dissolute.  Their  system  of  virtue  would 
be  complete.  They  made  it  above  all  a  particular  point  to  remove  from  the 
republic  the  stigma  of  impiety,  with  which  it  was  branded  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. They  resolved  to  say  what  is  always  said  to  priests  who  accuse  you  of 
.iiipiety  because  you  do  not  believe  in  their  dogmas — We  believe  in  God. 

They  had  other  motives  for  adopting  a  grand  measure  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion.    The  ceremonies  of  reason  had  been  abohshed  ;  festivals  were  re 

*  "  The  Dictators  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  tlist  Tanatlcism  which.  distinipiisDed 
certain  social  theories ;  J.iist  as  the  Fifth-monarchy  men  of  the  English  letohition,  to  whom 
they  may  be  compared,  possessed  that  of  certain  tcligious  ideas.  The  ficat  desired  tljo  most 
absolute  potilical  equality,  as  the  others  did  evangelical  equality ;  the  former  aspired  to  the 
reign  of  virlne,  as  the  other  to  the  reign  of  the  saints.  In  all  affairs,  human  nalnte  is  apt  to  run 
into  exlremes,  and  produces,  in  a  religious  age,  esangelical  democrats — in  a  Jjhilosnphio  age, 
political  democmls." — Sl'gnel,     E. 
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quired  for  the  tenth  days  ;  and  it  was  of  importance,  wh< 
moral  a,nd  religious  wants  of  the  people,  to  think  of  their  wants  of  tlie  ii 
gination,  and  to  furnish  them  with  subjects  of  public  meetings.  Besides, 
the  moment  was  one  of  the  most  favourable.  The  republic,  victorious  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign,  began  to  be  so  at  the  commencement  of 
this.  Instead  of  the  great  destitution  of  means  from  which  ii  was  suffering 
last  year,  it  was,  through  the  care  of  its  goveminent,  provided  with  powerful 
military  resources.  From  the  fear  of  being  conquered  it  passed  to  the  hope 
of  conquering.  Instead  of  alarming  insurrections,  submission  prevailed 
everywhere.  Lastly,  if,  owing;  ip  the  assignats  and  the  maximum,  tftere 
was  still  some  restraint  Upon  the  internal  distribution  of  productions,  Nature 
seemed  to  have  been  pleased  to  load  France  with  all  her  bounties,  in  bestow- 
ing upon  hfer  the  most  abundant  crops,  FrOnl  all  the  provinces  tidings  Ar- 
rived that  the  harvest- would  be  double,  and  the  Cohi  ripfi  a  flionth  before  tJie 
usual  time.  This  was  therefore  the  moment  for  prostrating  that  republic, 
saved,  victorious,  and  loaded  with  favours,  at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty.  The 
occasion  was  grand  and  touching  for  those  who  believed.  It  was  seasonable 
for  those  who  merely  complied  with  political  ideas. 

Let  us  remark  one  singular  circumstance.  Sectaries,  for  whom  there  ex- 
.  isted  no  human  convention  that  was  respectable,  who,  from  the  extraordmary 
contempt  in  which  tfiey  held  all  other  nations,  and  the  esteem  with  which 
they>were  filled  for  themselves,  dreaded  no  opinion,  and  were  not  afraid  of 
wounding  that  of  the  world ;  who  in  matters  of  government  had  reduced 
everything  to  just  what  was  absolutely  necessary;  who  had  admitted  no 
other  authority  but  that  of  a  few  citizens  temporarily  elected ;  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  abolish  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  smbbom  of  all  religions — 
such  sectaries  pauspd  before  two  ideas,  morality  and  faith  in  God.  After 
rejecting  all  those  from  which  they  deemed  it  possible  to  release  man,  they 
remained  under  the  sway  of  the  two  latter,  and  sacrificed  a  party  to  each  of 
them.  If  some  of  thera'did  not  believe,  they  nevertheless  all  felt  a  want  of 
order  among  men,  and,  for  the  support  of  this  human  order,  the  necessity  of 
acknowledging  iii  the  universe  a  general  and  intelligent  order.  This  is  the  first 
lime  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  dissolution  of  all  the  authorities  left 
society  a  prey  to  the  government  of  purely  systematic  minds — for  the  Eng- 
lish believed  in  the  Christian  religion — and  those  minds  which  had  outstrip- 
ped all  the  received  ideas  adopted,  retained,  the  ideas  of  morality  and  faith 
in  God.  This  example  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world :  it  is 
singular,  it  is  gtand,  it  is  beautiful :  history  cannot  help  pausing  to  remark  it. 
Robespierre  was  reporter  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  and  to  him  alone  it 
belonged  to  be  so,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  whicli  had  been 
made  among  the  members  of  ilie  committee.  Prieur,*  Robert  Lindet,  and 
Carnot,  silently  superintended  the  administrative  and  the  war  departments. 
Barr^re  made  most  of  the  reports,  particularly  those  which  related  to  the 
operations  of  the  armies,  and  all  those  in  general  which  it  was  necessary  trf' 
make  esleinpore.  Collot-d'Herbois,  the  declaimer,  was  despatched  to  the 
clubs  and  the  popular  meetings,  to  convey  to  them  the  messages  of  the  com 
mittee.     Couthon,  though  paralytic,  likewise  went  everywhere,  harangued 

■  "Ptianr  waaorigEnally  e  barrister  st  Chalons.  In  179"  he  was  Jeputed  to  the  Conven-, 
Uon,  where  he  voted  foi'  the  King'a  death,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  a  member  of  the 
commiltea  of  public  safely.  In  1794,  after  the  fall  of  the  Mountain,  he  was  appointed  presU 
itent  of  the  CanveUtion.  Having  been  engaged  in  the  inanrFec^on  of  1795,  he  concealed 
himself  fnr  some  time,  and  was  pardoned  in  the  folloiving  year.  Prieur  was  a  humane  man, 
but  not  remarkable  for  ability." — Biogrnphie  Modems.    E. 
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(he  Convention,  the  Jacobins,  the  people,  and  possessed  the  art  of  exciting 
,  interest  by  his  infirmilies,  and  by  the  paternal  tone  which  he  assumed  in 
Baying  the  most  violent  things.  Bilialid,  less  excitable,  attended  to  the  cor- 
respondence, and  sometimes  discussed  questions  pf  general  policy.  St,  Just, 
young,  daring,  and  active,  went  to  and  fro  between  the  fields  of  battle  and  the 
committee ;  and,  when  he  had  impressed  terror  and  energy  on  the  armies, 
he  returned  to,  make  murderous  reports  against  the  parties  whom  it  waa 
requisite  to  send  to  death.*  Lastly,  Robespierre,  the  head  of  them  all,  con- 
sulted on  all  matters,  spoke  only  on  important  occasions.  For  !iim  were 
reserved  the  high  moral  and  political  questions,  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents 
and  his  virtue.  The  duty  of  reporter  on  the  question  which  was  about  to  be 
discussed  belonged  to  him  by  right.  None  had  spoken  out  more  decidedly 
against  atheism,  none  was  so  venerated,  none  had  so  high  a  reputation  for 
purity  and  virtue,  none,  in  short,  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  ascendency 
and  his  dogmatism  for  this  sort  of  pontificate. 

Never  had  so  fair  an  occasion  offered  for  imitating  E o us seau,  whose  opi- 
nions he  professed  and  whose  style  he  made  his  continual  study.  The 
talents  of  Robespierre  had  been  singularly  developed  during  the  long  strug- 
gles of  the  Revolution,  That  cold  and  heavy  being  began  to  speak  extem- 
pore ;  and  when  he  wrote,  it  was  with  purity,  brilliancy,  and  energy.  In 
his  style  was  to  be  found  somewhat  of  the  poignant  and  gloomy  humour  of 
Rousseau,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  borrow  either  the  grand  ideas  or  the 
generous  and  impassioned  soul  of  the  author  oi  Emih. 

On  the  18th  of  Floreai  (May  7,  1794)  he  appeared  in  the  tribune,  with  a 
speech  which  he  had  composed  with  great  care.  Profound  attention  was 
paid  to.  him.  "Citizens,"  said  he,  in  his  exordium,  "it  is  iii  prosperity  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  should  pause  to  reflect  and  listen,  in  the  silence  of 
the  passions,  to  the  voice  of  wisdom."  He  then  developed  at  length  the 
system  adopted.  The  republic,  according  to  him,  was  virtue ;  and  all  the 
adversaries  which  it  had  encountered  were  but  vices  of  all  kinds,  excited 
against  it  and  p^d  by  kings.  The  anarchists,  the  corrupt  men,  the  atheists, 
had  been  but  the  agents  of  Pitt.  "The  tyrants,"  added  he,  "satisfied  with 
the  hardihood  of  their  emissaries,  had  been  anxiotts  to  exhibit  to  the  view  of 
their  subjects  the  extravagances  which  they  had  purchased,  and,  affecting  to 
believe  that  they  characterized  the  whole  French  nation,  they  seemed  to  say 
to  them,  '  What  will  you  gain  by  shaking  off  our  yoke  ?  The  republicans, 
you  see,  are  no  better  than  ourselves  !'  "  Brissot,  Danton,  Hebert,  figured 
by  turns  in  Robespierre's  speech;  and,  while  he  was  launching  out  info  de- 
clamations of  hatred  against  the  pretended  enemies  of  virtue — declamations 
already  extremely  trite — he  excited  but  littie  enthusiasm.  Presently,  relin- 
quishing this  portion  of  the  subject,  he  rose  to  ideas  truly  grand  and  moral, 
and  expressed  with  talent.  He  then  obtained  universal  acclamations.  He 
justly  observed  that  it  was  not  as  the  authors  of  systems  that  the  lepresenta 
lives  of  the  qation  ought  to  discourage  atheism  and  to  proclaim  deism,  but  as 
legislators  seeking  what  principles  are  most  suitable  to  man  in  a  state  of 
society.  "What  signify  to  you,  0  legislators!"  he  esclfdms — "what  signify 
to  you  the  various  hypotheses  by  which  certain  philosophers  explain  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  1  You  can  leave  all  these  subjects  to  their  everlasting 
disputes.  Neitiier  is  it  as  metaphysicians  nor  as  theologians  that  you  ought 
to  view  them.     In  the  eyes  of  the  legislator,  aE  that  is  beneficial  to  the  world 
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and  good  in  practice  is  truth.  The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  continual  recall  to  justice;  it  is  therefore  social 
and  republican.  Who  then,"  exclaims  Eobespietre,  "hath  given  thee  the 
mission  to  proclaim  to  the  people  that  the  Deity  hath  no  existence  1  O  thou 
who  art  in  love  with  this  ateril  doctrine,  and  wast  never  in  love  with  thy 
country,  what  advantage  dost  thou  tind  in  persuading  man.  that  a  blind  power 
p»eaides  over  his  destinies  and  sUikes  at  random  gu2t  and  virtue !  That  his 
spirit  is  hut  a  breath  which  ia  extinguished  at  the  threshold  of  tlie  tomb  1 
Will  the  idea  of  hia  annihilation  inspire  purer  and  more  exalted  sentiments 
than  that  of  hia  immortality  1  Will  it  inspire  him  with  more  respect  for  his 
fetJow-creatures  and  for  himself,  more  devotedness  to  his  country,  more 
courage  to  defy  tyranny,  more  contempt  of  death  and  of  sensual  pleasure  ? 
Ye,  who  monm  a  virtuous  friend,  who  love  to  think  that  the  better  part  of 
him  has  escaped  death. — ye  who  weep  over  the  coffin  of  a  son,  or  of  a  wife — 
are  ye  consoled  by  him  wKo  tells  you  that  nothing  but  vile  dust  is  left  of 
either  ?  Unfortunate  mortal,  who  expires!  by  the  steel  of  the  assa  n  h 
last  sigh  is  an  appeal  to  eternal  justice !  Innocence  on  the  s  aff  Id  makes 
the  tyrant  turn  pale  in  his  car  of  triiimph.  Would  it  posMM  th  as  end  n  y 
if  the  grave  equaUed  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed?"* 

Robespierre,  still  confining  himself  to  the  political  side  of  h  q  ti  n 
adds  these  remarkable  observations.  "  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  here  k  a  1  o 
from  history.  Talce  notice,  I  beseech  you,  how  the  men  who  ha  x  si 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  slates  have  been  led  into  one  or  the  other  of 
two  opposite  systems. by  their  personal  character  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  pohtical  views.  Observe  with  what  profound  art  Ciesar,  pleading  in 
the  Roman  senSte  in  behalf  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  deviates  into  a 
digression  against  the  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  so  well  calcu- 
lated do  these  ideas  appear  to  him  to  extinguish  in  the  hearts  of  the  judges 
the  energy  of  virtue,  so  intimately  does  the  causo  of  crime  seem  lo  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  atheism.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  invoked  the  sword 
of  the  law  and  the  thunderbolts  of  the  gods  against  the  traitors.  Leonidas, 
At  ThermopylEB,  supping  wiih  his  companions  in  arms,  the  moment  before 
executing  the  most  heroic  design  that  human  virtue  ever  conceived,  invited 
them  for  the  next  da7  to  another  banquet  in  a  new  life.  Calo  did  not  hesitate 
between  Epicurus  and  Zeno.  Brutus  and  the  illustrious  conspirators  who 
shMed  his  dangers  and  his  glory,  belonged  also  l«  that  sublime  sect  of  the 
stoics,  which  had  such  lofty  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  man,  which  carried  the 
enthusiasm  of  virtue  to  such  a  height,  and  which  was  extravagant  in  heroism 
only.  Stoicism  brought  forth  rivals  of  Brutus  and  of  Cato,  even  in  those 
frightful  ages  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  Roman  liberty.  Stoicism  saved 
the  honour  of  human  naMre,  degraded  by  the  vices  of  the  successors  of 
Ctesar,  and  still  more  by  the  patience  of  the  people." 

On  the  subject  of  atheism,  Robespierre  expresses  himself  in  a  singular 
maoner  concerning  the  Encyclopedists :  "  In  political  matters,"  said  he, 
"  that  sect  always  remained  below  the  rights  of  the  people ;  in  ^oint  of  mo- 
rality it  went  far  beyond  the  destruction  of  religious  prejudices  :  its  leaders 
sometimes  declaimed  against  despotism,  and  they  were  pensioned  by  despots : 
sometimes  they  wrote  books  against  the  court,  at  others  dedications  to  kings, 

■  At  the  time  wtien  Robespierre  was  mdulging  in  all  this  spccioUB  declamation,  he  was 
making  every  effort  to  bring  lo  maturity  a  sanguinary  despotism  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.'  Nol  tees  than  thirty  innocent  individoala  were  daily  led  lo  Ihe  sofibid,  at  the 
vety  period  when  this  oan^ng  demagogue  was  aoleninly  and  sen^menlally  proclaiming  the 
rast  sigh  of  the  murdered  victim  to  be  "an  appeal  lo  clefnal  jjstice!"     E. 
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s  for  courtiers,  and  madrigals  for  couitezans.  They  were  proud  in 
dleiT  works,  and  cringing  in  the  antechambera.  This  sect  propagated  witli 
gieat  zeai  the  opinion  of  materialism,  which  prevailed  among  the  great 
and  among  the  betmx  espnts;  to  it  we  owe  in  part  that  kind  of  practical 
philosophy  which,  reducing  selfiahnesa  to  a  system,  considers  human  so- 
ciety as,  a  warfare  of  trickery,  success  as  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
integrity  3S  a  matter  of  taste  or  decorum,  the  world  as  the  patrimony  of  clever 
scoundrels. 

"Among  those  who,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  career  of  letters  and  philosophy,  one  man,  by  the  loftiness 
of  his  character,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  office  of  preceptor  of  mankind. 
He  attacked  tyranny  with  frankness ;  he  apoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Deity ; 
his  manly  and  "straightforward  eloquence  described,  in  words  that  bum,  the 
charms  of  virtue ;  and  defended  those  consolatory  dogmas  which  reason  fur- 
nishes for  the  support  of  the  human  heart.  The  purity  of  his  doctrine  derived 
from  nature  and  from  a  profoattd  hatred  of  vice,  as  well  as  his  invincible  con- 
tempt for  the  intriguing  sophists  who  usurped  the  name  of  philosophers,  drew 
upon  him  the  enmity  and  the  persecution  of  his  rivals  and  of  his  false  friends. 
Ah !  if  he  had  witnessed  this  Revolution  of  which  he  was  the  forerunner, 
who  can  doubt  that  his  generous  soul  would  have  embraced  with  transpOTi 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality  !"*  ■ 

Robespierre  then  strove  to  counteract  the  idea  that,  in  proclaiming  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  government  was  labouring  for  the  benefit  of 
the  priests,  "  What  is  there  in  common  between  the  priests  and  God  ?  The 
priests  are/to  morality  what  quacks  are  to  medicine.  How  different  is  the 
God  of  Nature  from  the  God  of  the  priests.  I  know  nothing  that  so  nearly 
resembles  atheism  as  the  religions  which  they  have  framed.  By  grossly 
misrepresenting  the  Supreme  Being,  they  have  annihilated  belief  in  him  as 
far  as  lay'in  their  power.  They  made  him  at  one  time  a  globe  of  fire,  at 
another  an  ox,  sometimes  a  tree,  sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a  king.  The 
priests  have  created  a  God  after  their  own  image ;  they  have  made  him  jea- 
lous, capricious,  greedy,  cruel,  and  implacable ;  they  have  treated  him  as 
the  mayors  of  the  palace  formerly  treated  the  descendants  of  Clovis,  in  order 
to  reign  in  his  name  and  to  put  Aemselves  in  his  place  ;  they  have  confined 
him  in  heaven  as  in  a  palace,  and  have  called  him  to  earth  only  to  demand 
of  him  for  their  own  interest  tithes,  wealth,  honours,  pleasures,  and  power. 
The  real  temple  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  universe ;  his  worship,  virtue ; 
his  festivals,  the  joy  of  a  great  nation,  assembled  in  his  presence  to  knit  closer 
the  bonds  of  universal  iValernity,  and  to  pay  him  the  homage  of  intelligent 
and  pure  hearts."  > 

Robespierre  ^en  said  that  the  people  iieeded  festivals,  "Man,"  he  ob- 
served, "  is  the  grandest  object  that  exists  in  nature,  and  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  sights  is  that  of  a  great  people  assembled  together,"  In  consequence, 
he  proposed  plaM  for  public  meetings  on  all  the  Decadis.  He  finished  his 
report  amidst  the  warmest  applause ;  and  proposed  the  following  decree, 
which  was  adopted  by  acclamation : 

"Art.  1.  The  French  people  acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  Suprenie 
Being'  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  X 

"Art.  2.  It  acknowledges  that  the  worship  most  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  man." 

■  RobeEpieiTB  here  aJluileB  to  Roilsseali,  of  whose  sickly  philosophy  he  was  throughout  liln 
an  anient  silmirer.    B. 
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Other  articles  purported  that  festivals  should  be  instituted,  in  order  to  re- 
mind man  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature.  They  were  to 
borrow  iheir  names  from  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  or  from  the  virtue* 
most  beneficial  to  man.  Besides  the  festivals  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  10th 
of  August,  the  31st  of  January,  and  the  3Ist  of  May,  the  Republic  was  to 
celebrate  on  all  the  Deeadis  the  following  festivals  :  to  the  Supreme  Being 
— to  .the  human  race — to  the  French  people — to  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
— to  the  martyrs  of  liberty — to  liberty  and  equality— to  the  republic — 'to  the 
liberty  of  the  world — to  the  love  of  country — to  hatred  of  tyrants  and  traitors 
— to  truth — to  justice — to  modesty-7-to  glory — to  friendship — to  frugality — 
to  courage — to  good  faitli — to  heroism — to  disinterestedness — to  stoicism — 
to  love — to  conjugal  fidelity — to  paternal  affection — to  filial  piety — to  infancy 
— to  youth — to  manhood — to  old  age — to  misfortune — to  agriculture — to  in- 
dustry— to  our  ancestors — -\o  posterity-: — to  happiness. 

A  solemn  festival  was  ordered  for  the  20th  of  Prairial,  and  the  plan  of  it 
\tas  committed  to  David.  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  this  decree,  freedom 
of  religion  was  anew  proclaimed. 

No  sooner  was  this  report  finished,  than  it  was  sent  to  be  printed.  On  the 
same  day,  thecommune  and  the  Jacobins,  demanding  that  it  should  be  read, 
received  it  with  applause,  and  deliberated  upon  going  in  a  body  to  the  Con- 
vention to  present  their  thanks  for  the  sublime  decree  which  it  had  just 
passed.  It  had  been  remarked  that  the  Jacobins  had  been  silent  after  the 
immolation  of  the  two  parties,  and  had  not  gone  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Convention.  A  member  had  noticed  this,  and  said  that  it  w^ 
a  fit  o'ccasion  for  proving  the  union  of  the  Jacobins  with  a  govemnjent  which 
displayed  such  admirable  conduct.  An  address  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  Convention  by  a  deputation  of  the  Jacobins.  That 
address  concluded  thus :  "The  Jacobins  come  this  day  to  thank  you  for  the 
solemn  decree  that  you  have  just  issued ;  they  will  come  and  join  you  in 
the  celebration  of  that  great  day  oa  which  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being 
shall  assemble  the  virtuous  citizens  throughout  all  France  to  sing  the  hymn 
of  virtue."  The  president  made  a  pompous  reply  to  the  deputation.  "It 
is  worrfiy,"  said  hfe, ,"  of  a  society  which  fills  the  world  with  its  renown, 
which  enjoys  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  public  opinion,  which  has  asso- 
ciated at  all  times  with  all  the  most  courageous  of  the  defenders  of  the  rights 
of  man,  to  come  to  tlie  temple  of  the  laws  to  pay  horaage  to  the  Supreme 

The  president  proceeded,  and,  after  a  very  long  harangue  on  the  same 
subject,  called  upon  Couthon  to  speak.  The  latter  made  a  violent  speech 
against  atheists  and  corrupt  men,  and  pronounced  a  pompous  eulogy  on  the 
society.  He  proposed  ou  that  solemn  day  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  do  the 
Jacobins  a  justice  which  had  long  been  due  to  them,  namely,  to  declare  that, 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eevolntion,  they  had  not  ceased  to  de- 
serve well  of  the  country.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  amidst  thunders  of 
applause.  The  assembly  broke  up  in  transports  of  joy,  nay,  indeed,  in  a 
sort  of  intoxication. 

If  SS"' Convention  had  received  numerous  addresses  after  the  death  of  the 
Hebertisis  and  the  Dantonists,  it  received  many  more  after  the  decree  pro- 
claiming the  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being.  The  contagion  of  ideas  and 
words  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity  among  the  French.  Among  a 
prompt  and  communicative  people  the  idea  that  ^gages  some  few  minds 
noon  engages  the  attenlipn  of  the  public  generally ;  the  word  that  is  in  some 
mouths  is  soon  in  all.     Addresses  poured  in  from  all  parts,  congratulating 
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the  Coflvention  on  its  sublime  decrees,  thanking  it  for  haying  established 
virtue,  proclaimed  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  aud  restored  hope  to 
mm.  Ail  the  sections  came,  one  after  mother,  to  express  similar  senli- 
menis.  The  secdtJa  of  Marat,  appearing  at  the  bar,  addressed  the  Moun- 
tain in  these  words :  "  O  beneficent  Mountain !  protecting  Sinai !  accept 
also  our  expressions  of  gratitude  and  congratulation  for  all  the  sublime  de 
crees  which  thou  art  daily  issuing  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  From  thy 
boiling  bosom  darted  the  salutary  thunderbolt,  which,  in  crushing  atheism, 
gives  US  genuine  republicans  the  consolatory  idea  of  living  free,  in  the  sight 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  expectation  of  the  immortality  of  the  sool. 
The  Convention  foTCver!  The  B^mblic  forever !  ■  TTie  Mountain  for- 
eiier!"  All  the  addresses  besought  the  Convenlion  anew  to  retain  the 
supreme  power.  There  was  one  even  which  called  upon  it  to  sit  till  the 
reign  of  virtue  should  be  established  in  the  republic  .ipon  imperishable 
foundations.  , 

From  thai  day,  the  words  Ffrtwe- and  Supreme  Seing  were  in  every 
mouth.  Instead  of  the  inscription.  To  Reason,  placed  upon  the  fronts  of 
the' churches,  there  was  noW  inscribed.  To  thb  Supreme  Beinq.  The 
remains  of  Rousseau  were  removed  w  the  Pantheon.  His  widow  was 
presented  to  the  Convention,  and  a  pension  settled  upon  her. 

Thus  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  triumphant  over  all  the  different 
parties,  invested  with  all  the  powers,  placed  at  the  head  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  victorious  nation,  proclaiming  the  reign  of  virtue  and  the  worship  of  the 
Superme  Being,  was  at  the  height  of  its  authority,  and  at  tlie  last  terra  of  its 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  OF  EUROPE  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  J794  (YEAR  11)— 
GENERAL  PREPARATIONS  FOE  WAR— PLANS  OF  THE  ALLIES  AND 
OF  THE  FRENCH— OPENING  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN— OCCUPATION  OF 
THE  PYRENEES  AND  OF  THE  ALPS— OPERATIONS  IN  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS; ACTIONS  ON  THB  SAMBRE  AND  THE  LYS ;  BATTLE  OP 
TURCOING— OCCURRENCES  IN  THE  COLONIES- SEA-FIGHT. 

In  Europe  and  in  France  the  winter  had  been  spent  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  new  campaign.  England  was  still  the  soul  of  the  coalition,  and 
urged  the  continental  powers  to  advance  and  to  destroy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  a  revolution  that  alarmed  her,  and  a  rival  who  was  hateful  to  her.  The 
implacable  son  of  Chatham  had  this  year  made  immense  efforts  to  crush 
France.  It  was,  however,  not  without  opposition  that  he  had  obtained  from 
the  English  parliament  means  proportionate  to  his  vast  projects. — Lord  Stan- 
hope in  the  Upper  House,  Fox  and  Sheridan*  in  the  Lower,  were  still  hos- 

•  Fos  ancf-SReridan  observeil  "  that  the  conJuct  of  govarnmeni  since  the  war  commenceil 
had  been  a  total  departure  from  the  principles  of  modera^on  on  which  lliey  haii  so  much 
prided  lliemselves  before'it  brolie  out.  The;  (hen  used  language  which  breathed  only  the 
Btricteet  neulrnlitj,  and  this  condnued  even  after  the  King  had  been  de&roned.  and  many  of 
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tiie  to  the  system  of  war.  They  refused  all  sacrificesdemanded  by  themiiHSterSr 
They  were  for  granting  only  just  what  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
coaal,  atid  above  all  they  would  not  suffer  this  war  to  be  termed  ji^t  anh 
necessary:  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  unjust,  ruinous,  and  punished  with  Just 
reverses.  The  pretended  motives  deduced  from  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  dangers  of  Holland,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  the  British  constitu- 
tion, were  false.  Holland  had  not  been  endangered  by  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  British  constitution  was  not  threatened.  The  aim  of  minis- 
ters was  lo  destroy  a  people  who  had  determined  to  be  free,  and  lo  keep 
continually  increasing  their  personal  influence  and  authority,  upon  pretext 
of  resisting  the  machinations  of  the  French  Jacobins.  This  struggle  had 
been  maintained  by  unfair  means.  Civil  war  and  massacre  had  been  fo- 
mented, but  a  brave  and  generous  nation  had  frustrated  the  attempts  of  its 
adversaries  by  unexampled  courage  and  efforts.  Stanhope,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan, concluded  that  such  a  war  was  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  England. 
They  were  mistaken  on  one  point.  The  English  Opposition  may  frequently 
reproach  ministers  with  waging  unjust  wars,  but  never  disadvantageous  ones.* 
If  tlie  war  carried  on  against  France  had  no  motive  of  justice,  it  had  excel- 
lent motives  of  policy,  as  we  shall  prese^idy  see,  and  the  Opposition,  misled 
by  generous  sentiments,  overlooked  the  advantages  that  were  about  to  result 
from  it  to  EnglEmd. 

Pitt  affected  alarm  at  the  threats  of  invasion  uttered  in  the  tribune  of  the 
Convention,  He  pretended  that  country-people  in  Kent  had  said,  "The 
French  are  coming  to  bring  us  the  rights  of  man."  He  made  this  iangu^e 
(paid  for,  it  is  said,  by  himself)  a  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  constitution 
was  threatened;  he  had  denounced  the  constitutional  societies  in  Englandi 
which  had  become  rather  more  active,  after  the  example  set  them  by  the 
clabs  of  France;  and  he  insisted  that,  under  pretence  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
form, their  design  was  to  establish  a  Convention.  In  consequence,  he  de- 
manded the  suspension  of  the  k(Aeas  corpus,  the  seizure  of  the  papers  of 
those  societies,  and  the  institution  of  proceedings  against  some  of  their  mem- 
bers.t  He  d.emauded,  moreover,  the  privilege  of  enrolling  volunteers,  and 
of  maintaining  tiiem  by  means  of  donations  or  subscriptions,  of  increasing 
the  force  of  rfie  army  and  i^avy,  and  of  raising  a  corps  of  forty  thousand 
foreigners,  French  emigrants  and  others.  The  Opposition  made  a  spirited 
resistance.  It  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  the  suspension  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen :  that  the  accused  societies 
deliberated  in  public ;  that  their  wishes,  openly  expressed,  could  not  be  con- 
spiracies, and  that  they  were  the  wishes  of  all  England,  since  they  were 
confined  to  parliamentary  reform  ;  that  the  immoderate  increase  of  the  land 
forces  was  pregnant  with  danger  lo  the  English  people ;  that,  if  the  volunteers 
could  be  armed  by  subscription,  it  would  become  allowable  for  the  minister 
to  raise  armies  without  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  that  the  maintenance  of 
BO  great  a  number  of  foreigners  would  be  ruinous,  and   that  it  had  no  other 

the  worst  alrocilies  of  ihe  Eevolution  had  been  perpetrated ;  but  now,  cvon  thongh  they  did 
Dot  altogether  reject  negotiation,  they  issued  declarations  evidently  mlculstsd  to  render  it  im- 
pOBBible,  and  shake  all  fiiilb  in  the  national  inlegritj." — Pta-Uameatarj/  History.  E.' 
.  '  M.  Thiers  seems  to  have  forgotten  Lord  North's  "disadvantageous'*  Ambrican  war, 
which  cost  England  so  much  blood  and  Crcasure,  and  was  attended  with  such  humiliating 
results.    E. 

f  An  allusion  to  the  tarious  prosecutions  of  the  reformers  which  took  place  about  this  time 
in  Scotland,  and  to  the  celebrated  trial  of  Hardy,  Tlielwal,  and  Home  Tooke,  in  England, 
far  treasoii.    B.^ 
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object  than  to  pay  Frenchmeu  for  being  traitors  to  tfieir  country.  In  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Opposition,  which  had  never  been  either  mote 
eloquent  or  leas  numerous,  for  it  comprehended  no  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
members,  Pitt  obtained  all  that  he  desired,  and  carried  all  the  bills  which  he 
had  presented,* 

As  soon  as  these  demands  were  granted,  he  caused  the  militia  to  be 
doubled ;  he  increased  the  land  forces  to  sixty  thousand  men,  and  the  naval 
forces  to  eighty  thousand ;  he  organized  fresh  corps  of  emigranis,  and  brought 
to  trial  several  members  of  the  constitutional  societies.  An  English  jury,  a 
more  solid  guarantee  than  the  parliament,  acquitted  the  accused ;  but  this 
was  of  little  consequence  to  Pitt,  who  had  in  his  hands  all  the  means  of  re- 
pressing the  slightest  political  movement,  and  of  wielding  a  colossal  power 
in  Europe. 

This  was  the  moment  for  profiting  by  this  general  war  to  crush  France, 
to  ruin  her  navy  for  ever,  and  to  take  her  colonies  from  her-— ii  much  more 
sure  and  enviable  result  in  the  estimation  of  Pilt  than  the  repression  of  cer- 
tain political  and  religious  doctrines.  He  had  succeeded  in  the  preceding 
year  in  arming  against  France  the  two  maritime  powers  which  should  always 
have  continued  in  alliance  with  her — Spain  and  Holland;  he  was  anxious  to 
keep  them  in  (heir  political  error,  and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  against  the 
French  navy.  England  was  able  to  send  out  of  her  ports  at  least  one  hun- 
dred sail  of  the  line,  Spain  forty,  and  Holland  twenty,  exclusively  of  a  mul- 
titude of  frigates.  How  was  France,  with  the  fifty  or  sixty  ships  left  her 
since  the  conflagration  at  Toulon,  to  cope  with  such  a  force?  Though,  no 
naval  action  had  yet  been,  fought,  the  English  flag  was  paramount  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Aflanlic  Ocean,  and  in  the  Indian  Seas.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  English  squadrons  threatened  the  Italian  powers  which  were 
desirous  of  remaining  neuter,  blockaded  Corsica  with  a  view  to  wrest  that 
island  from  us,  and  awaited  a  favourable  moment  for  landing  troops  and 
stores  in  La  Vendee.  In  America,  they  surrounded  our  Antilles,  and  sought 
to  profit  by  the  terrible  dissensions  prevailing  between  the  whitbs,  the  mulat- 
toes,  and  the  blacks,  to  gain  possession  of  them.  In  the  Indian  seas,  they 
completed  the  eslabiishment  of  British  power  and  the  ruin  of  Pondicherry. 
With  another  campaign  our  commerce  would  be  destroyed,  whatever  might 
bt  (he  fortune  of  arms  on  the  continent.  Thus  nothing  could  be  more  politic 
Ihdn  the  war  waged  by  Pitt  with  France,  and  the  Opposition  was  wrong  to 
find  fault  with  it  on  the  score  of  advantages.  It  would  have  been  right  in 
one  case  only,  and  that  case  has  not  yet  occurred;  if  her  debt,  continually 
int.reasing  and  now  become  enormous,  is  really  beyond  her  wealth,  ana  de 
Btined  some  day  to  overwhelm  her,  England  will  have  exceeded  her  means, 
and  will  have  done  wrong  in  struggling  for  an  empire  which  will  have  cost 
her  her  strength.     But  this  is  a  mystery  of  the  future, 

Pitt  hesitated  at  no  violence  to  augment  his  means  and  to  aggravate  the 
calamities  of  France,  The  Americans,  happy  under  Washington,  freely 
traversed  the  seas,  and  began  to  engage  in  that  vast  carrying-trade  which  has 
enriched  them  during  the  long  wars  of  the  continent.  Pitt  subjecJed  their 
vessels  to  impressment  The  British  squadrons  stopped  American  ships, 
and  took  away  men  belonging  to  their  crews.  More  than  five  hundred  ves- 
sels had  already  undergone  this  violence,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  warm 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  but  they  were  riot 

•'"The  House  off 
bj  a  majority  of  36 1  i 
Annual  Begisfer.    E 
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listened  to.  This  was  not  all.  By  favour  of  the  neutrality,  the  AmericanBi 
the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  frequented  our  ports,  bringing  thither  succours  in 
corn,  which  the  dearth  rendered  extremely  vaiaable,  and  many  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  navy;  and  took  away  in  exchange  the  wines  and  other  produc- 
tions with  which  the  soil  of  France  furnishes  the  world.  Owing  to  this 
intennediate  agency  of  neutrals,  commerce  was  not  entirely  interrupted,' and 
the  most  urgent  wants  were  supplied.  Eugland,  coMidering  Prance  as  a 
besieged  place,  which  must  be  famished  and  reduced  to  extremity,  meditated 
the  infraction  of  these  rights  of  neutrals,  and  addressed  notes  full  of  sophistry 
to  the  northern  courts,  in  order  to  enforce  a  violation  of  the  right  of  nations. 

While  England  was  employing  these  meins  of  all  kinds  she  had  still 
forty  thousand  men  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  the-  Duke  of 
York.  Lord  Moira,  who  had  been  unable  to  reach  Granville  m  time,  was 
lying  at  Jersey  with  his  squadron  and  a  land  f  jrce  of  ten  thousand  men 
Lastly,  the  English  treasury  held  funds  at  the  disposal  of  ail  the  belligerent 
powera. 

On  the  continent  the  zeal  was  not  so  great  The  powers  which  hid  not 
the  same  interest  in  the  war  as  England,  and  which  cngagid  in  it  fji  pro 
tended  principles  alone,  prosecuted  it  neither  with  the  s^me  ardour  nor  with 
the  same  activity.  England  strove  to  rouse  the  general  zeal.  &he  still  held 
Holland  under  her  yoke  by  means  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  obliged  her 
to  furnish  her  contingent  to  the  allied  army  of  the  North.  Thus  thit  un- 
happy nation  had  its  ships  and  its  regiments  in  the  service  of  its  most  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  against  its  most  steadfast  ally.  Prussia,  notwithstanding 
the  mysticism  of  her  king,  had  in  a  great  measure  shaken  olT  the  illuaions 
with  which  she  had  been  fed  for  two  years  past.  The  retreat  of  Champagne, 
in  1792,  and  that  of  the  "Vosges,  in  1793,  had  nothing  encouraging  for  Iver. 
Frederick  William,  who  had  exhausted  his  exchequer,  and  weakened  his 
army  in  a  war  which  could  not  have  any  favourable  result  for  his  kingdom, 
and  which  could  prove  serviceable  at  most  to  the  house  of  Austria,  would 
have  been  glad  to  relinquish  it.  An  object,  moreover,  of  mu(:h  greater  inte- 
rest to  him  called  him  northward ;  namely,  Poland,  which  was  in  motion, 
and  the  dissevered  members  of  which  were  tending  to  reunite.  England, 
surprising  him  amidst  this  indecision,  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue  the 
war  by  the  all-powerful  means  of  her  gold.  She  concluded  at  the  Hague, 
in  her  name  and  in  that  of  Holland,  a  treaty  by  which  Prussia  engaged  to 
furnish  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  men  for  the  service  of  the  coalition. 
This  army  was  to  be  under  a  Prussian  commander,  and  all  the  ccuquesis 
that  it  should  make  were  to  belong  jointly  to  the  two  maritime  powers — 
England  and  Holland.  In  return,  those  two  powers  promised  to  furnish  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  fifty  thousand  poEnds  sterling  per  month  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  troops,  and  to,pay  him  besides  for  bread  and  forage.  Over 
and  above  this  sura,  they  granted  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  defray 
the  first  expenses  of  taking  the  field,  and  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  return 
to  the  Prussian  stales.  At  this  price  Prussia  continued  the  impolitic  war 
which  she  had  begun,* 

The  house  of  Austria  had  no  longer  any  catastrophe  to  avert  in  France, 
since  the  princess  whom  she  had  given  to  Louis  XVL  had  expired  on  the 
acaffbld.  That  power  had  less  to  tear  from  the  Revolution  than  any  other 
country,  since  the  political  discussions  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  not  yel 

*  "The  (liscantAiit  of  the  Prussian  Iroopa  was  loudty  prooJainied  when  it  b'anspired  that 
Ihoy  were  to'be  transferred  to  the  pay  of  Great  Britnin ;  and  they  openly  munnBted  at  the 
disgrace  of  having  the  soldiers  of  Iha  great  Frederick  solJ,  filie  n  ■      .       r     ■ 
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awakened  the  public  mind  in  her  dominions ;  it  was,  thereft>rei  merely  re- 
^enge  to  lulfil  dti  cngig^ment,  a  wish  to  gain  some  fortresses  in  the  Nethoiv 
lands,  perhaps  too,  but  this  must  have  been  vague,  the  silly  hope  of  having ' 
a  share  ot  our  provinces,  that  iaduced  Austria  to  continue  tiie  war.  She 
earned  it  on  with  move  ardour  than  Prussia,  but  not  with  much  more  real 
activity,  ioi  she  merely  completed  and  reorganized  her  regiments  without 
mcreasiug'  then  number.  A  great  part  of  her  troops  was  in  Poland,  for  she 
had,  like  Pru&aia,  i  powerful  motive  for  looking  back,  and  for  thinking  of 
the  Vistula  as  much  as  of  the  Rhine.  Gallicia  occupied  her  attention  not 
leaa  than  the  Netherlands  and  Alsace. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  maintained  a  wise  neutrality,  anii  replied  to  the 
sophistries  of  England  that  the  public  right  was  immutable,  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  violating  it  towards  France,  and  for  extending  to  a  whole 
country  the  laws  of  blockade,  laws  applicable  only  to  a  besieged  place ;  that 
Danish  and  Swedish  vessels  were  well  received  in  France ;  that  they  fouad 
there  not  barbarians,  as  the  French  were  called,  but  a  government  which 
did  justice  to  the  demands  of  commercial  foreigners,  and  which  paid  all  due 
respect  to  the  nations  with  which  it  was  at  peace ;  that  there  was,  therefore, 
no  reason  for  breaking  off  an  advantageous  intercourse  with  it.  In  conse- 
quence, though  Catherine,  quite  favourable  to  the  plans  of  the  English, 
seemed  to  decide  against  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
persisted  in  tlieir  resolutions,  preserved  a  prudent  and  firm  neutrality,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  by  which  both  engaged  to  maintain  the  rights  of  neutralsj 
and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1780,  which  closed 
the  Baltic  against  the  armed  ships  of  such  powers  as  Iiad  no  port  in  thai  sea. 
France,  therefore,  had  ground  to  hope  that  she  should  still  receive  com  from 
the  north,  and  the  timber  and  hemp  requisite  for  her  navy.  ■ 

Russia,  continuing  to  affect  much  indignation  at  the  French  Revolution, 
and  giving  great  hopes  to  the  emigrants,  thought  of  nothing  but  Poland,  and 
entered  so  far  into  the  policy  of  the  English  merely  to  obtain  their  adhesion 
to  hers,  This  accounts  for  the  silence  of  England  on  an  event  of  not  less 
importance  than  the  sweeping  of  a  kingdom  from  the  political  stage.  At 
this  moment  of  general  spoliation,  when  England  was  reaping  so  large  a 
share  of  advantages  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  every  sea,  it  would  not 
have  become  her  to  talk  the  language  of  justice  to  the  copartitioners  of 
Polaiid.  Thus  the  coalition,  which  accused  France  of  having  fallen  into 
bacUarism,  was  committing  in  the  North  the  most  impudent  robbery  that 
policy  ever  engaged  in,  meditating  a  similar  procedure  against  France,  and 
contributing  to  destroy  for  ever  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  ' 

The  German  princes  followed  the  movements  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
Switzerland,  protected  by"her  mountains,  and  freed  by  her  institutions  from 
engaging  in  a  crusade  on  behalf  of'  monarchies,  persisted  in  not  espousing 
either  party,  and  covered  by  her  neutrality  the  eastern  provinces,  the  least 
defended'  of  all  France.  She  pursued  the  same  course  upon  the  continent 
which  the  Americans,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes,  followed  at  sea.  She 
rendered  the  same  services  to  French  commerce,  and  reaped  the  same  hene- 
fit  from  her  conduct.  She  supplied  us  with  the  horses  necessary  for  our 
armies  and  with  catlle,  of  which  we  had  been  deficient  since  the  war  had 
ravaged  the  Vosges  and  La  Vendue ;  she  exported  the,  produce  of  our  mann- 
factures,  and  thus  became  the  intermediate  agent  of  a  most  lucrative  traffic 
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Piedmont  continued  the  war,  no  doubt,  with  regret,  but  she  could  not  conseat 

to  lay  down  her  arma,  so  long  as  she  should  lose  iw  S  d 

Mice,  at  this  sanguinary  and  ill-playefl  game.     The     al  rs  d 

to  be  nenter,  but  they  were  exceedingly  annoyed  on  a  th 

The  republic  of  Genoa  had  seen  the  English  resor    to  w  p  o- 

cedure  in  her  port,  and  commit  a  real  attack  upon  the     g  h  y 

had  seized  a  French  frigate,  lyirig  there  under  shelte  G 

trality,  and  had  slaughtered  the  crew.    Tuscany  had 

tlie  French  resident.     Naples,  which  had  recognised  w 

French  squadrons  threatened  her  coasts,  made  great  ga    st 

her,  since  the  English  flag  was  unfurled  in  the  Medite  p       is  d 

to  succour  Piedmont  with  eighteen  thousand  men.     R  m  p 

erless,  cursed  us,  and  had  allowed  Basseville,  the  Fr      h    g 

dered  within  its  walla.     Lastly,  Venice,  though  far  ft  m         ng  fl 

the  demagogue  language  of  France,  would  not  on  an  (rag    h 

self  in  a  war,  and  hoped,  by  favour  of  her  distant  p  p  h 

neutrality.     Corsica  was  on  the  point  of  being  wrest  m  P 

had  declared  for  the  English,*     The  only  places  tha  w 

were  Bastia  and  Calvi. 

Spain,  the  most  innocent  of  our  enemies,  continued  an  impolitic  war 
against  us,  and  persisted  in  committing  the  same  blunder  as  Holland.  The 
duties  which  the  thrones  pretended  to  have  then  to  perform  against  France, 
the  victories  of  Ricardos,  and  the  English  influence,  decided  her  to  try 
another  campaign,  though  she  was  greatly  exhausted,  in  want  of  soldiers, 
and  still  more  of  money.  The  celebrated  Alcudia  caused  d'Aranda  to  be 
disgraced  for  having  advised  peace. 

Politics,  therefore,  had  changed  but  little  since  the  preceding  year.  Inte- 
rests, errors,  blunders,  and  crimes,  were  the  same  in  1794  as  in  1793. 
England  alone  had  increased  her  forces.  The  allies  still  had  in  the  Nether- 
lands one  hundred  and  fifty  thousands  men,  Austrians,  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
English.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Auslnans  were  it  Luxemburg; 
sixty-five  thousand  Prussians  and  Sa^ions  in  the  environs  ot  Maj  enee  Fifty 
thousand  Austrians,  intermixed  with  some  e  nigrants  lined  the  Rhine  from 
Mannheim  to  Basle.  The  PiedAionteie  army  stiil  consisted  of  fort)  thou- 
sand men  and  seven  or  eight  thou'iand  Austrian  an-viliarie*  Spam  had  made 
some  levies  to  recruit  her  battalions  and  demanded  some  pecuniary  aid  of 
her  clergy,  but  her  army  was  not  more  considerable  than  m  the  preceding 
year,  being  still  limited  to  about  sixty  thousand  men  dnided  between  (he 
eastern  and  western  Pyrenees 

It  was  in  the  North  that  our  enemies  proposed  to  stn!  e  the  most  decisive 
blows  against  us  by  supporting  fliemselves  upon  Cond^,  Valencienneb,  and 
Le  Quesnoy.  The  celebrated  Mackf  had  drawn  up  in  London  a  plan  from 
which.great  results  were  expected.  This  time  the  German  tactician  ha(J 
been  rather  more  bold,  and  he  had  introduced  into  his  plan  a  march  to  Paris, 

'  "  The  crown  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  offered  by  Paoli  and  tlie  aristoerttlical  party,  to 
the  King  of  England,  was  accepted,  and  efTorte  immediately  made  to  confer  upon  the  inliabii- 
ants  a  conslilulion  Hmilar  to  that  of  Great  Brttaia."— Annua!  Eegister.    E.  ' 

■f  "  Bonaparte  speakins  to  me  of  him  one  day,  said, '  Maclc  ia  a  man  of  the  lowaat  medio- 
crity I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  he  is  full  of  seltEiiScienoy  and  conceit,  and  [relieves  himeelf  Bqoal 
to'  anything.  He  has  no  talent.  I  should  like  to  see  hito  opposed  some  day  to  one  of  out 
good  generals ;  we  should  then  see  fine  work!  He  is  a  boaster,  and  that  is  all.  He  is 
really  one  of  the  most  ^1;  men  exisUng ;  and  besides  that,  he  is  unlucky.' " — Bow 
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Unluckily  it  was  rather  loo  late  for  any  dating  attempt;  for  the  French 
could  no  longer  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  forces  were  immense.  The 
plan  consisted  in  taking  another  fortress,  that  of  Landrecies,  collecting  in 
force  at  that  point,  bringing  (he  Prussians  from  the  Vosges  towards  the  Sam- 
bre,  and  marcning  forwaid,  leaving  two  corps  on  the  wings,  one  in  Flanders, 
the  other  on  the  Sambre.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Moira  was  to  land  troops 
in  La  Vendee,  and  to  increase  our  dangers  by  a  double  march  upon  Paris. 

To  take  Landrecies,  when  in  possession  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Le 
Quesnoy,  was  a  puerile  conceit ;  to  cover  the  communications  towards  the 
Sambre  was  most  judicious;  but  to  place  a  corps  to  guard  Flanders  was 
absolutely  useless,  when  the  intention  was  to  form  a  powerful  invading  mass ; 
to  bring  the  Prussians  upon  the  Sambre  was  a  questionable  proceeding,  as 
we  shall  presently  see  ;  Jaslly,  to  make  a  diversion  in  La  Vendue  was  too 
late  by  a  year,  for  the  great  Vendue  had  perished.  We  shall  soon  perceive, 
irom  the  comparison  of  the  project  with  the  event,  the  vanity  of  all  these 
plans  drawn  up  in  London.* 

The  coalition  had  not,  we  say,  brought  into  play  great  resources.  There 
were  at  this  moment  only  three  really  active  powers  in  Europe — England, 
Russia,  and  Prance.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple,  England  was  anxious 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  seas,  Russia  to  secure  Poland,,  and  France  to 
save  her  existence  and  her  liberty.  There  was  no  natural  energy  except  in 
these  great  powers  ;  there  was  no  purpose  noble  but  that  of  France  ;  and  in 
behalf  of  this  interest  she  naade  (he  greatest  efforts  ftat  history  has  ever 
recorded. 

The  permanent  requisition,  decreed  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  already  supplied  the  armies  with  reinforcements  and  con- 
tributed to  the  successes  with  which  the  campaign  concluded ;  but  tiiis 
important  measure  was  not  destined  to  produce  its  full'  effect  till  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Owing  to  this  extraordinary  movement,  twelve  hundred  thousand 
men  had  left  their  homes,  and  covered  the  frontiers  or  filled  the  depots  of  the 
interior.  The  brigading  of  these  fresh  troops  had  been  commenced.  One 
battalion  of  the  line  was  incorporated  with  two  battalions  of  the  new  levy, 
and  excellent  regiments  were  thus  formed.  On  this  plan,  several  hundred 
thousand  men  had  been  organized,  and  they  were  distributed  on  the  frontiers 
and  in  the  fortresses.  They  were,  including  the  garrisons  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  in  the  North  ;  forty  thousand  in  the  Ardenneg;  two  hundred 
thousand  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  ;  one  hundred  thousand  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  at  the  Pyrenees ;  and  eighty 
thousand  betnCbgdLR  Tn  eans  for  equipping 

these  forces      d  b  P    "  P  ordinary  than  those 

for  assemblin    th  fh    m  ta       hed  in  Paris  and  in 

the  province  tt   n  d    h    d  ti     y  vhich  was  intended 

to  be  given  lothnndpd      doT       qu  annon.  swofijs,  and 

mnskets.     Th  p  b      w  k  uming  the  French 

character  to  t,hd  dtobng  gthe  manufacture  of 

saltpetre.     Inthpdg  d  dddan  examination  of 

all  cellars  fohpp  tigmhm  mould  impregnated 

with  saltpetr       I  dpd       d,b         mhdl  drew  up  direntions, 

a  model  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  to  teach  the  citizens  how  to  lixiviate  tha 

*  Those  who  wish  to  read  the  best  political  and  miJilary  discusaon  on  this  subject  ate  re- 
fened  to  the  critical  memoir  on  that  campaign  written  by  Genera!  Jomini,  and  appended  to 
hfe  great  Hiatoiy  of  the  Wars  of  the  Revolnlion.     E. 
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mould  of  cellars.  It  also  took  inw)  its  pay  a  number  of  operative  chertiiatsTo 
instruct  them  in  the  manipulation.  The  practice  soon  became  generally  in- 
troduced. People  imparted  to  othera  the  inBtnrtitioiis  which  they  Ifed 
received,  and  each  house  fiimiahed  some  pounds  of  this  useful  salt,  Some 
of  the  quarters,  of  Paris  assembled  for  ihe  purpose  of  carrying  with  pomp  to 
the  Convention  the  saltpetre  which  they  had  fabricated.  A  fealwal  was  in- 
stituted, on  which  each  came  to  deposit  his  offering  on  the  altar  of  the 
country.  Emblematic  forms  were  given  to  this  salt;  all  sorts. of  epithets 
were  lavished  upon  it ;  some  called  it  the  avenging  salt,  Others  the  liberating 
ssdt.  The'  people  amused  themselves  with  it,  but  produced  considerable 
quantities;  and  the  government  had  attained  its  object.  Some  inconve- 
niences naturaUy  ai*ose  out  of  all  this.  The  cellars  were  dug  up,  and  the 
mould,  after  it  had  been  lixiviated,  lay  in  the  streets,  which  it  encumbered 
and  spoiled;  An  ordinance  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare  pat  an  end  to 
this  nuisance,  and  the- lixiviated  earth  was  replaced  in'  the  cellars.  Saline 
matters  ran  short ;  the  committee  ordered  that  ail  the  herbage,  not  employed 
either  as  food  for  cattle  or  for-domestie  or  rural  purposes,  should  be  imme- 
diately burned,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  making  of  saltpetre,  or  con- 
verted into  saline  substances. 

Government  had  the  art  to  introduce  imother  fashion  that  was  not  less  ad- 
vantageous. It  was  easier  to  raise  men  and  to  manufacture  atms  than  to 
find  horses,  of  which  the  artillery  and  tJie  cavalry  were  deficient. .  The  war 
had  rendered  them  scarce,  and,  lowing  to  the  demand  atid  the  general  rise  in 
the  prices  of  all  commodities,  they  were  very  dear.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to'  recur  to  the  grand  expedient  of  requisitions,  that  is  to  say,  to  take 
by  force  what  an  indispensable  necessity  demanded.  In  each  canton,  one 
horse  out  of  every  twenty-five  was  taken  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  nine  hun- 
dred francs.  Mighty,  however,  as  force  may  be,  good-will  is  much  more 
effective.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  a  horse-soldier,  fully  equipped, 
was  offered  to  it  by  the  Jacobins.  ~  The  example  was  then  universally  fol- 
lowed. Communes,  clubs,  sections,  were  eager  to  offer  to  the  republic  what 
were  called  Jasobin  Horsemen,  completely  mounted  and  equipped. 

There  were  now  soldiers,  but  officers  were  still  wanting.  The  committee 
acted  in  this  respect  with  its  accustomed  promptitude.  "  The  Revolution," 
said  Barrfere,  "  must  accelerate  all  things  for  the  supply  of  its  wants.  The 
Revolution  is  to  the  human  mind  what  the  sun  of  Africa  is  to  vegetation." 
The  school  of  Mars  was  reestablished ;  young  hten,  selected  from  all  the 
■provinces,  repaired  on  foot,  and  in  military  order,  to  Paris.  Encamped  in 
tents  on  the  plain  of  SabVons,  they  repaired  thither  to  acquire  rapid  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  departments  of  the  art  of  war,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among 
tlie  armies. 

Efforts  equally  energetic  were  made  to  recompose  our  navy.  It  consisted 
■  in  1789,  of  fifty  sail  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates.  The  disorders  of  ^e 
Revolution,  and  the  disaster  of  Toulon,  had  reduced  it  to  about  fifty  vessels, 
only  thirty  of  which,  at  most,  were  in  a  fit  state  to  be  sent  io  sea.  Men 
and  otficers  were  what  they  stood  most  in  need  of.  The  navy  required  ex- 
perienced men,  and  all  tiie  experienced  men  were  incompatible  with  the 
Revolution.  The  reform  effected  in  the  staffs  of  the  land  forces,  was  there- 
fore still  more  inevitable  in  the  staffs  of  the  naval  forces,  and  could  not  fail 
to  cause  a  much  greater  disorganization  in  the  latter.  The  two  ministers, 
Monge  and  d'Albarade,  had  succumbed  under  these  difficulties  and  been  dis- 
missed. The  committee  resolved,  in  this  instance  also,  to  have  recoutse  to 
flxtiaordinary  means.     Jean-Bon^8 1.- Andre,' ^d  Prieur  of  ta  Mame,  weW 
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jBent  to  Brest  with  flie  usual  powers  of  comtnissioners  of  the  OonventiOn. 
The  Brest  squadron,  after  arduously  cruising  for  four  moalhs  off  the  west 
coast  to  prevent  communication  between  fte  Vendeins  and  the  English;  had 
mutinied  in  consequence  of  ife  long  hardships  No  sooner  had  it  returned 
than  Admiral  Morard  de  Gales  was  arrested  by  the  representatives,  and  ren- 
dered responsible  for  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  squadron  The  crews 
were  entirely  decomposed  and  reorganized  m  the  prompt  and  violent  man- 
ner of  the  Jacobins.  Peasants,  who  had  never  leen  at  sea  were  put  on 
board  the  ships  of  the  republic  to  manceuvro  against  veteran  English  sailors. 

,  Inferior  officers  were  raised  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  Captain  Villaret-Joy- 
euse*  WM  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  squadron.     In  a  moniL,  a  fleet 

.  of  thirty  ships  was  ready  to  sail;  it  left  the  port  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
amidst  ihe  acclamations  of  the  people  of  Brest ;  not,  indeed,  to  defy  the  for- 
midable squadrons  of  England,  HoEand,  and  Spain,  but  to  protect  a  conroy 
of  two  hundred  sail,  bringing^  considerable  quantity  of  corn  from  America, 
^d  ready  to  tight  to  the  last  extremity,  if  the  safety  Of  the  convoy  required 

.  it.  Meanwhile,  Toulon  was  the  theatra  of"  not  less  r^id  creations.  The 
ships  which  had  escaped  the  flameS' were  repaired  and  new  onesbuih.  The 
expenses  were  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  Toulonese,  who  had  con- 
tributed to  surrender  their  port  to  the  enemy.  For  want  of  the  large  ships 
which  were  under  repair,  a  multitude  of  privateers  covered  the  sea,  and  maae 
valuable  prizes.  A  bold  and  courageous  nation,  which  lacks  the  means  of 
carrying  oi^  war  upon  a  large  scaJe,  may  always  resort  to  petty  warfare,  sad 
therein  exert  its  intelligence  and  its  valour;  by  land  it  wages  the  war  of 
partisans!,  at  sea,  that  c#  privateers.  According  to  the  report  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope, we  had  taken,  from  1793  to  1794,  four  hundred  and  ten  'vessels, 
wheresK  Hie  English  had  taken  from  us  only  three  hundred  and  sixteen. 
The  government  then  did  not  renounce  the  task  of  re-establishing  even  the 
naval  portion  of  our  forces. 

Such  prodigious  efforts  conld  not  fail  to  produce  their  fruit,  and  we  were 
about  to  reap,  in  1794,  the  benefit  of  our  exertions  m  1793. 

The  campaign  first  opened  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  Far  from 
being  active  on  the  western,  it  was  destined  to  be  much  more  so  on  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  where  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  the  line  of  the  Tech, 
and  still  occupied  the  famous  camp  (A  Boulou.  Ricardos  was  dead,  and 
that  famous  general  had  been  succeeded  by  one  of  his  lieutenants,  the  Count 
de  la  Union,  an  excellent  soldier,  but  an  indifferenl  commander.  Not  hav- 
ing yet  received  the  fresh  reinfeeements  which  he  expected,  La  Union 
thought  of  nothing  further  than  keeping  Boulou.  The  French  were  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Dugommier,  who  had  retaken  Toulon.  Part  of  the 
matSriet  and  of  the  troops  employed  in  that  service  had  been  sent  before 
Perpignan,  while  the  new  levies  were  teaining  in  the  rear.  Dugommier  was 
enabled  to  bring  thirty-fivo  thousand  men  into  line,  and  to  profit  by  t?te 
wretched  state  in  which  the  Spaniards  then  were.  Dagobert,  still  enthusi- 
astic in  spite  of  his  age,  pioposed  a  plan  of  invasion  by  the  Cerdagne,  which, 

■  "  Louis  Thomas  Villaret-Jcyeuse,  a  French  *ice-admiral,  served  at  first  in  ihe  infimtiy 
An  affair  of  honour  in  wliich  tie  iitlled  his  aitveraaty  obliged  him  lo  qiat  ilia  eorps,  and  he 
went  to  Brest,  entered  into. the  nssy,  and  made  InoiEelf  liaown  as  g.  brave  and  intelligent 
officer.  In  1TS9  he  declai^d  for  Uie  Be* olnlion,  and  from  1T93  to  1796  was  em^o]^  at 
the  head  ^f  the  Frencb  fleets,  but  was  g^^rally  unstreeessrul.  In  1 797  be  quitted  the  navy 
and  was  deputed  lo  the  ooiineil  of  Five,  HaadrBd  where  he  epdkt  a^nst  the  Teorariata 
In  the  year  ISOS  he  was  appointed  c^ain'geBeral  of  Maidnique,  and  in  1S06  woa  decoiat«it . 
with  die  red  ribiian." — Biograp/ije  Medet:a£.    £. 
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carrying  the  EVench  beyond, the  Pyrenees  and  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spanisfj 
army,  would  have  obliged  the  latter  to  faU  back.  It  was  deemed  preferable 
to  attempt,  in  the  first  iastanee,  an  attack  on  the  camp  of  Boulou,  and  Dago- 
bert,  who  was  with  his  division  in  the  Gerdagne,  was  directed  to  await  the 
resiit  of  that  attack.  .The  camp  of  Boulou,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tech,  and  with  ite  back  to  the  Pyrenees,  had  for  outlet  the  causeway  of 
Bellegarde,  which  forms  the  high  road  between  France  and  Spain.  Dugom- 
mier,  instead  of  attacking  the  enemy's  positions,  whiuh  were  extremely  well 
forUfied,  in  front,  strove  by  some  means  to  penetrate  between  Boulou  and 
the  causeway  of  Bellegarde,  so  as  to  reduce  the  Spanish  camp.  His  plan 
was  completely  successful.  La  Union  had  pushed  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to 
Ceret,  and  left  the  heights  of  St.  Christophe,  which  commanded  the  Boulou, 
insufficiently  guarded.  Dugommier  crossed  the  Teeh,  despatched  part  of 
his  troops  towards  St.  Christophp,  and  attacked  with  the  rest  the  front  of 
the  Spanish  positions,  and,  after  a  brisk  action,  remained  master  of  the 
heights.  From  that  moment  the  camp  ceased  to  be  tenable.  The  enemy 
was  obliged  to  retreat  by  the  causeway  of  Bellegarde  ;  but  Dugommier  took 
possession  of  it,  and  left  the  Spaniards  only  a  narrow  and  difficult  track 
across  flie  Col  de  Porteil.  Their  retreat  soon  became  a  rout.  Being 
charged  briskly  and  opportunely,  they  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  us  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  hundred 
mules  laden  with  their  baggage,  and  camp  eff'ects  foi  twenty  thousand  men. 
This  victory,  gained  in  the  middle  of  Floreal  (the  beginning  of  May),  inade 
us  masters  of  ttie  Tech,  and  carried  us  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Dugommier 
immediately  blockaded  Collioure,  Port^Vendre,  and  St.  Elme,  with  the  in- 
tention of  retaking  them,  from  the  Spaniards.  At  the  moment  of  this  im- 
portant victory,  the  brave  Dagobert,  attacked  by  a  fever,  closed  his  long  and 
glorious  career.  This  noble  veteran,  aged  seventy-six  years,  carried  with 
him  the  regret  and  the  admiration  of  the  army. 

Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees.  In  the  western  we  took  the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  these 
triumphs  over  the  Spaniards  whom  we  had  not  yet  conquered,  occasioned 
universal  joy. 

Towards  the  Alps,  we  had  yet  to  establish  our  line  of  defence  on  the 
great  chain.  Towards  Savoy,  we  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  driven  back  the 
Piedmontese  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  but  we  had  to  take  the  posts  of 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  of  Mont  Cenis.  Towards  Nice,  the  army  of 
Italy  was  still  encamped  in  sight  of  Saorgio,  without  being  able  to  force  the 
formidable  camp  of  the  Fourches.  General  Dugommier  had  been  succeeded 
by  old  Dumerbion,  a  brave  officer,  but  almost  always  ill  with  the  gout, 
fortunately,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  entirely  directed  by  young  Bonaparte, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  decided  the  d  t'  n  f  T  1  b  ecom- 
mending  the  attack  of  Little  Gibraltar.     Th  d  B     aparte 

the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  and  high  con&  d  n         h       m  After 

•  The  following  is  the  DuchesB  d'Abrantes's  vivid      3     te         g  djic  Bona 

parte's  persona!  appearancB  at  this  period  of  his  care      wh  h  oinWd 

genoral  of.brigade ;  "  When  Napoleon  came  lo  sae  n      ft  m  to  P  ns  ppeat- 

anco  made  an  iipraasion  on  me  which  I  shall  nCTer       ge       A      b    pe  h       ife  he 

was  decidedly  ngly;  he  afterwards  underwent  a  total  change.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  iltuaive 
charm  which  his  glory  spread  aroand  him,  but  I  mean  U>say  that  a  gradual  physical  change 
took  place  in  him  in  the  space  of  seven  years.  His  emaciated  thinness  was  converted  irito 
■  fulness  of  .fece,  and  his  completion,  which  had  been  yellow  and  apparently  unhealthy, 
became  dear  and  CDrnpatalively  fresh ;  his  features,  winch  were  angular  and  sharp,  became 
round  and  filled  out     As  to  his  smile,  it  was  aliiays  agreeuble.     The  mode  of  iieiime'TiK 
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reconnoitering  the  enemy's  positiona,  and  ascertaining  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  the  camp  of  the  Fourches,  he  was  struck  by  an  idea  not  less  hap- 
py tliau  that  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  restored  Toulon  to  the 
lepubjie.  Saorgio  is  situated  in  the  v^ey  of  the  Roya.  Parallel  with  this 
valley  is  that  of  Oneglia,  in  which  runs  the  Taggia.  Bonaparte  conceived 
the  idea  of  throwing  a  Siviaion  of  fifteen  thousand  men  into  the  valley  of 
Oneglia,  making  this  division  ascend  to  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  then 
pushing  it  forward  to  Mount  Tanarello,  which  borders  the  upper  Roya,  and 
thus  intercepting  the  causeway  of  Saorgio,  between  the  camp  of  the 
Fourches  and  the  Col  di  Tenda.  The  camp  of  the  Fourches,  cut  off  by 
these  means  from  the  high  Alps,  must  necessarily  fall.  This  plan  was 
liable  but  to  one  objection,  namely,  thai  it  obliged  the  army  to  encroach  on 
the  territory  of  Genoa.  But  the  republic  had  no  need  to  make  any  scruple 
of  this,  for  in  the  preceding  year  two  thousand  Piedmonlese  had  passed 
through  the  Genoese  territory  and  embarked  at  Oneglia  for  Toulon  ;  besides, 
the  outrage  committed  by  the  English  on  the  frigate  La  Modeste,  in  the 
very  port,  of  Genoa,  was  the  most  signal  violation  of  a  neutral  country. 
There  was,  moreover,  an  important  advantage  in  extending  the  right  of  the 
army  of  Italy  to  Oneglia,  which  consisted  in  covering  part  of  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa,  in  driving  the  prfvaleers  from  the  little  harbour  of  Oneglia  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  take  refuge,  and  thus  giving  security  to  the  commerce 
of  Genoa  with  the  south  of  France.  This  commerce,  which  was  carried  on 
by  coasters,  was  exceedingly  ^noyed  by  English  cruisers  and  squadrons, 
and  it  was  important  to  protect  it,  because  it  contributed  to  supply  the  sonth 
with  grain.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  plan 
of  Bonaparte.  The  representatives  applied  to  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare for  the  necessary  authority,  and  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  imme- 
mediately  ordered. 

On  the  17th  of  Germinal  (April  6)  a  division  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
divided  into  five  brigades,' crossed  the  Roya,     Genera!  Maasena*  proceeded 

hair,  which  had  such  a  droll  appearance  as  we  tee  it  in  ihe  prints  of  the  pa^ge  of  the 
bridgfl  of  Areole.  was  then  comparatively  simple;  for  the  young  men  of  fashion,  whom  he 
nseJ  to  rail  at  so  loudly  at  that  time,  wore  Iheir  hair  very  long.  Bill  he  was  very  careless 
of  hia  personal  appearance;  and  hie  hair,  which  was  ill-combed  and  ill-powdered,  gave  him 
(he  look  of  a  sloven.  His  little  hands  too  underwent  a  great  metamorphosis.  When  I 
first  sow  hiiD,  they  weie  thin,  long,  and  dark ;  but  he  was  sttbsequently  vdin  <)f  their  beauty, 
and  with  good  reason.  In  short,  when  I  recollect.  Hapoleon  at  the  commencement  of  1794, 
with  B  shabby  round  hat  drawn  over  hb  forehead,  and  his  ill-powdered  hair  hanging  over 
the  collar  of  his  gray  great-coai,  which  allerwards  became  as  celebrated  as  the  white  plume 
of  Henry  IV.,  witliout  gloves,  because  he  used  to  say  ihej  were  a.  useless  luxury,  with 
boots  ill-made  and  ill-hlacked — with  his  thinness  and  his  sallow  complexion — in  fine,  when 
I  recollected  him  at  that  time,  and  I  think  what  ho  was  aftemanlf,  I  do  not  see  the  saiae 

*  "  Andre  Masaena,  Duke  of  Rivoli  and  Princ«  of  Esslingcn,  Marshal  of  France,  was 
barn  in  llliS  at  Nice,  and  rose  from  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of  commander.  la 
1793,  when  tbe  wairiora  of  the  republic  had  ascended  Mount  Cenis,  he  joined  their  ranks ; 
disliuguished  himself  by  conrage  and  sagacity;  and  in  1793  was  made  general  of  brigade. 
In  the  ensuing  year  he  tooi  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Italian  army.  He  was 
the  constant  companion  in  arms  of  Bonaparte,  who  used  to  call  him  the  spoiled  child  of 
victory.  In  1799  Massena  displayed  great  ability  as  commander-in-chief  in  Switzerland. 
After  he  had  reconquered  the  Helvetian  and  Rhxlian  Alps,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  check  tho 
victorious  career  of  the  Austrians.  He  hastened  with  the  small  force  he  could  muster  to  the 
support  of  Genoa,  the  defence  of  which  is  among  his  most  remarkable  achievements,  n 
1804  he  was  created  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  the  year  after,  received  the  diief  command 
in  Italy,  where  he  lost  the  battle  of  Caldiero.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  war  having  broken 
out  in  Spain,  Massena  took  the  Held  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  IUvo|i;  but  in  1809  he  Kan 
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towards  Mount  Tanaro,  and,  Bonaparte,  with  three  brigades,  marched  to 
Onegiia,  drove  out  an  Austrian  division,  and  entered  the  town.  He  found  in 
Oneglia  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  cleared  the  port  of  all  the  ptirateers 
which  infested  those  parts.  While  Massena  was  ascending  the  Tanaro  to 
Tanarello,  Bonaparte  continued  hisniovement,  and  proceeded  from  Oneglia 
to  Ormea  in  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  He  entered  it  on  the  38th  of  Ger- 
minal (April  15),  and  there  found  some  muskets,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  magazines- full  of  elolh  for  the  clothing  of  the  troops.  As  soon  as  the 
French  brigades  had  joined  in  the  valley  of  thie  Tanaro,  they  marched  for  the 
upper  Roya,  to  execute  the  prescribed  movement  on  the  left  of  the  Pied- 
montese.  General  Dumerbion  attacked  the  Piedmontese  positions  in  front, 
while  Massena  fell  upon  their  flanks  and  their  rear.  After  several  very 
brisk  actions,  the  Piedmontese  abaftdoaed  Saorgio,  and  fell  back  on  the  Col 
di  Tends.  They  presently  djandoned  the  Col  di  Tenda  itself,  and  fled  to 
Umona  beyond  the  great  chsdn. 

During  these  occurrences  in  the  valley  of  the  Roya,  the  valleys  of  the 
Tinea  and  the  Vesubia  were  scoured  by  the  left  of  the  array  of  Italy,  and 
Boon:  afterwiu-ds  the  army  of  the  high  Alps,  piqued  with  emulation,  took  by 
main  force  the  St.  Bernard  and  Mount  Cenis.  Thus,  from  the  middle  of 
Floreal  (liie  beginning-  of  May),  we  were  victorio'us  on  the  whole  chain  of 
tile  Alps,  and  occupied  the  whole  tcact  from  the  first  hills  of  the  Apennines 
to  Mont  Blanc.  Our  right  supported  at  Ormea,  extended  ahnoat  to  the 
gales  of  Genoa,  covered  great  part  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  thus  pro- 
tected commerce  from  the  piracies  by  which  it  had  been  previously  annoyed. 
We  had  taken  throe  or  four  thousand  prisoners,  fifty  or  sixty  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  great  quantity  of  clothing,  and  two  fortresses.  Our  cotnmencement, 
therefore,  was  as  fortunate  at  tiie  Alps  as  at  the  Pyrenees,  since  on  both 
poiiits  it  gave  us  a  frontier  and  part  of  the  resources  of  the  enomy. 

The  campaign  opened  rather  later  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  war,  that  is, 
in  flie  North.  There,  five  hundred  thousand  then  were  coming  into  col- 
lision from  the  Vosges  to  the  sea.  The  French  still  had  their  principal 
force  about  Lille,  Gfuise,  and  Maubeug^.  Piehegru  had  become  their 
general.     Commanding  the  armj-  of  the  Rhine  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 

T^rsttM  to  GeiManj.  At  Esslingea  hia  Aramees  saved  the  French  army  from  total  ilesttuc- 
tion,  and  Napoleon  rewarded,  him  with  the  dignity  of  prince  of  that  place.  After  the  pease 
be  haalened  lo  Spain,  but,  being  unsuccessftil  against  Wellington,  was  recalled.  In  1814 
Massena  commanded  at  Tonloii,  declared  for  Louis  XVIil.  On  the  landing  of  Bonaparte 
in  1815,  he  joined  him,  was  created  a  peer,  and  commander  of  ^e  national  guard  at  Paris. 
He  lived  anerwards  in  retirement,  and  his  death  was  hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Royalists.    He  died  in  the  year  1817," — Enci/ckipfedia  Americana.    E. 

"  Maaaeiia,  said  Napoleon,  was  a  man  of  superior  talent  He  generally,  however,  made 
bad'dispo^tions  preTiausly  to  a  battle ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  dead  began  to  tall  about  him 
diat  he  began  to  act  with  that  judgment  which  he  ought  to  have  displayed  before.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  of  balls  sweaping  aWay  those  who  enidrcled  him, 
Massena  was  himself,  and  gave  his  orders  and  made  his  dispositione  with  the  greatest  sang- 
ftoid  and  judgment.  It  was  truly  s^  of  him,  that  he  never  began  to  act  with  skill,  gntU 
the  battle  wa^  going  againei  him.  He  Was,  however,  un  tioleur.  He  went  halves  with  the 
contractora  and  commissaries  of  the  army.  I  signliJed  to  him  often  that  if  he  would  discon- 
tinue his  peculations,  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  eight  hundred  Oiousand,  or  a  million, 
of.francs;  but  he  had  acqaired  such  a  habit,  that  he  could  not  beep  his  hands  from  money. 
On  this  account  he  was  hated  by  the  soldiers,  who  niutuiied  against  him  three  or  four  times. 
Howover,  cotiriderins  the  dftumslances  of  the  times,  he  was  precious ;  and  had  not  his 
bright  parts  been  sullied  by  avarice,  he  would  have  befin  a  great  man,"— A  Voice  from  St. 

"McBsena  was  a  very  superior  man,  but,  by  a  strange  peculiarity  of  lempemnJent,  he 
(WsKised  the  tiBaifed  equlUbriom  only  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dai^era."— tiis  Ciow.  B. 
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,  coatcived  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  honour  of  raising  (he  blockade  of 
Landau,  which  belonged  to  young  Hoche..  He  had  wormed  himself  linto 
the  confidence  of  St.  Just,  while  Hoche  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  had 
obtained  thecommandofihe  army  of  the  North.  Jourdan,  esteemed  as  a  dis- 
■<ireet  general,  had  not  heea  considered  as  sufficiently  energetic  to  retain  the 
chief  command  of  the  North,  and  had  succeeded  Hoche  at  tlie  army  of  the 
Moselle,  aa  Machaud  had  done  Pichegru  at  that  of  the  Rhine.  Camot 
fltill  presided  over  the  military  operations  and  directed  them  from  his 
office.  St.  Just  and  Lebas  had  been  sent  to  Guise,  to  rouse  the  energy  of 
the  army. 

The  nature  of  the  localities  required  a  very  simple  plan  of  operations  -uid 
one  which  was  likely  fo  'have  very  speedy  and  very  extensive  results  It 
consisted  in  directing  the  great  mass  of  the  French  forces  upon  the  Meuse, 
towards  Namur,  and  thus  threatening  the  communications  ot  the  Austnans 
There  was  the  key  of  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  ^ere  it  alway  will  be, 
while  war  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  Netherlands  against  Austnans  coming 
frbm  the  Hhine.  Any  diversion  made  in  Flandei*  would  be  an  imprudence, 
for,  if  the  wing  thrown  into  Flanders  were  strong  enough  to  make  head 
against  the  allies,  it  would  xonly  contribute  to  repel  them  in  front  without 
compromising  their  retreat ;  and,  if  it  were  not  considerable  enough  to  obtain 
decisive  results,  the  ^es  would  only  hav-e  occasion  to  let  it  advance  mto 
West  Flanders,  and'  might  then  inclose  and  drive  it  back  t  the  sea  Piehe 
gru,  with  acquirements,  intelligence,  apd  abundance  of  resolution  but  a  very 
moderate  military  genius,  formed  a  wrong  notion  of  the  position,  and  Car 
not,  prepossessed  with  his  plan  of  the  preceding  year,  peraisted  in  attacking 
the  enemy  directly  in  the  centre,  and  in  harassing  him  on  both  his  wings 
Of  course  the  principal  mass  was  to  act  from  Guise  upon  the  centres  of  flie 
allies,  while  two  strong  divisions,  the  one  operating  Upon  the  Lys  the  other 
upon  the  Sambre,  were  lo  make  a  double  diversion.  Such  was  the  plan 
opposed  to  the  offensive  plan  of  Mack. 

Coburg  was  stiU  commander-in-chief  of  the  allies.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many had  gone  in  person  to  Ijie  Netherlands  to  excite  his  army,  and  abovie 
aH  to  put  an  end  by  his  presence  to  the  dissensions  which  were  every  moment 
arising  among  the  allied  generals.  Coburg  collected  a  mass  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  plains  of  the  Gateau,  to  blockade  Landrecies. 
iThis  was  the  first  act  with  which  the  allies  meant  to  commence,  till  they 
could  obtain  the  march  of  the  Prussians  from  the  Moselle  upon  the  Sambre. 

The  movements  began  about  the  end  of  Germinal.  The  hostile  mass, 
after  repulsing  the  French  divisions  which  had  dispersed  before  it,  established 
itself  around  Landrecies.  The  Duke  of  York  was  placed  in  observation 
near  Cambray,  and  Coburg  towards  Guise.  By  the  movement  which  the 
allies  had  just  made,  the  French  divisions  of  the  centre,  driven  backward, 
were  separated  from  the  divisions  of  Maubeuge,  which  formed  the  right 
wing.  On  the  2d  of  Floreal  {April  21),  an  attempt  was  made  to  rejoin  these 
Maubeuge  divisions.  A  sanguinary  action  was  fought  on  the  Helpe.  Our 
columns,  still  too  much  divided,  were  repulsed  ai  =H  points,  and  driven  6ack 
to  the  positions  from  which  they  had  started. 

A  new  but  general  attack  on  the  centre  and  on  both  wings  was  resolved 
Upon.  Desjardins's  division,  which  was  towards  Maubeuge,  was  to  make  a 
movement  in.  order  lo'join  Charbonnier's  division,  which  was  coming  from 
the  Ardennes.  In  the  centre,  seven  columns  were  to  act  at  once  and  epn- 
centrically  ou  the  whole  hostile  mass  grouped  around  Landrecies.     Laatljr, 
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on  the  left,  Souham  and  Moreaw,*  starling  from  iiTll''  ^ith  two  divisiontf, 
forming  a  total  of  fifty  thousand  men,  were  oi-dered  to  advance  into  Fland^re 

■  "  Jean  Victor  Moreau,  one  of  tile  oldest  and  mOEt  celebrated  generals  of  the  French 
lepublic,  was  born  in  Bretagne  in  1763.  His  fatiiet  inlendeil  him  for  the  law,  but  he  fled 
from  hia  Btudiea,  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  before  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  In 
1789  he  joined  the  army  of  the  North,  and  eubeeq^uendy  favoured  the  Girondina,  nhose  ^1 
greatly  affected  him,  and  it  nae  ivith  much  repugnance  that  he  accepted  the  consbtution  of 
1793,  when  proposed  to  ^le  army.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  general  of  division,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  Fichegru's  army.  He  was  eoori  after  named  commnnder-in-chtef 
of  ^  troops  on  the  Khine,  and  commenced  that  course  of  operations  which  lerminaled  in  the 
celebrated  retreat  from  the  eitremity  of  Germany  to  the  French  frontier,  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  by  which  bis  skill  as  a  consuoimate  lactician  waa  so  much  exalted.  In  1798 
Moread  was  sent  to  command  the  army  in  Italy,  but,  after  some  brilliant  successes,  vvas  com- 
pelled to  give  way  to  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow.  After  Napoleon's  return  from  Egypt, 
Moreau  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  and  gained 
the  decisive  victory  of  Hohentinden.  He  was  atierwards  accused  of  panicipiling  in  the  coo- 
apiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  whereupon  he  went  to 
America  and  lived  in  relirenient  till  1S13,  when  he  joined  the  alUed  armies,  end  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Dresden  which  was  fought  in  that  year," — Encytlopmdia  Americana.     E. 

The  following  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the  death  of  this  celebrated  general,  whose 
military  tame  once  rivalled  that  of  Bonaparte.  It  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
British  officer,  and  dated  Topliti,  Sept.  4,  1813;  "  General  Moreau  died  yesterday.  He  waa 
in  the  act  of  giving  some  opinion  on  military  matters,  while  passing  with  the  Emperor  of 
Kutisia  behind  a  Prussian  battery  to  which  two  French  ones  were  answering,  and  Lord  Cath- 
cail  and  Sir  R.  Wilson  were  listening  to  him,  when  a  ball  struck  his  thigh  and  almost  carried 
his  leg  off,  passed  through  his  horse,  and  shattered  his  other  teg  to  pieces.  He  gave  a  deep 
groan  at  first,  but,  immediately  after  the  first  agony  wag  over,  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  tron- 
qnttlity  and  called  for  a  cigar.  They  bore  him  off  the  field  on  a  litter  made  of  Cossacks'  pikes, 
and  carried  him  to  a  cottage  at  a  short  distance,  which  however  was  so  much  exposed  to  the 
fire,  that  they  were  obliged,  afier  just  binding  up  his  wounds,  to  remove  him  further  off  to 
the  emperor's  quarters,  where  one  [eg  was  amputated,  he  smoking  the  whole  lime.  When 
the  surgeon  infdtmed  him  he  must  deprive  him  of  the  other  leg,  he  observed,  in  the  calmest 
manner,  that  had  he  known  that  before,  he  would  have  preferred  dying.  The  Utter  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  conveyed  him,  was  covered  with  wet  straw,  and  a  cloak  drenched  with 
rain,  which  continued  in  torrents  the  whole  day.  Ho  waa  brought  however  safely  to  Laua, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  going  on  wtell,  till  a  tang  conference  which  took  place  between  him 
and  three  or  four  of  the  allied  generals  completely  exhausted  him.  Soon  after  this  he  became 
extremely  sick,  and  died  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning."     E. 

"  '  Moreau,'  otiserved  the  Emperor, '  poseeseea  many  good  qualities.  His  bravery  is  un- 
doubted, but  he  has  more  courage  than  energy;  he  is  indolent  and  efieminale.  When  with 
the  army,  he  lived  like  a  pacha ;  he  smoked,  was  almost  constantly  in  bed,  and  gave  himself 
Up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  His  dispositbns  are  naturally  good  ;  but  he  is  too  lazy  for 
study.  He  docs  not  read,  and  since  he  has  been  tied  lo  his  wife's  apron-stiinga,  he  is  iit  for 
nothing.  He  sees  only  with  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  her  mother,  who  have>  had  a  hand  in 
all  his  pints  against  Qie ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  by  my  advice  that  he  entered  into 
this  union.  You  must  remember,  Bourtienne,  my  observing  to  you  more  than  two  years 
ago,  tiiat  Moreau  would  one  day  strike  his  head  against  the  gate  of  &s  Tuileries.  Had  he 
remained  faithful  to  me,  I  would  have  conferred  on  him  tiio  titleof  First  Marshal  of  the  Em- 
pire.' " — Bourrienne.    E. 

*'I  mentioned,"  says  Barry  O'Meara,  "  Morean's  famous  retreat  through  Germany,  and 
a^ed  him  if  he  had  not  displayed  great  military  talents  in  it.  'That  retreat,'  replied  Napo- 
leon, '  was  the  greatest  blunder  that  ever  Moreau  committed.  The  Directory  were  jealous 
of  me,  and  wanted  to  divide,  if  possible,  the  military  ceputatibu ;  and  as  they  could  not  give 
Moreau  credit  for  a  victory,  thoy  did  for  a  retreat,  which  they  caused  lo  be  extolled  in  the 
highest  terms,  though  even  the  Austrian  generals  condemned  him  for  having  performed  li, 
Horeau  was  an  excellent  general  of  division,  but  not  fit  to  command  a  targe  army.  Calm  and 
cool  in  the  field,  he  was  more  collected  and  better  able  ta  give'  orders  in  the  heat  of  action, 
than  to  make  dispositions  prior  lo  it.  His  death  was  not  a  little  curious.  In  the  battle  before 
Dresden,  I  ordered  an  attach  to  be  made  upon  the  allies  by  both  flanks  of  my  army.  While 
the  manimivres  for  ^lis  purpose  were  executing,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  I 
■^iserved  a  group  of  persons  on  horseback.     Concluding  that  they  were  watching  my  ma< 
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and  to  lake  Menin,  and  Courtrai  before  the  face  of  Clairfayt.  The  left  of  the 
French  army  operated  without  impediment,  for  Prince  Kaunitz,  with  the 
division  which  he  had  on  the  Sambre,  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of  Char- 
bonnier  and  Desjardins.     The  columns  of  the  centre  broke  up  on  the  7th  of 
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stated,  ■was  covermg  Landreciea  oa  that  side.  He  scattered  his  tioops  on 
different  points,  and  arrived  before  the  intrenched  positions  of  Trois-VBle 
with  an  inadequate  force.  Overwhelmed  by  the  fire  of  the  English,  charged 
in  flank  by  the  cavalry,  he  was'  put  to  the  rout,  and  his  dispersed  division 
returned  pell-mell  to  Cambray.     These  Ik  '1  ^  p 

tiian  to  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  h      p  d  d      O 

young  soldiers,  staggered  at  times  byafi     towlhhyw  j 

customed,  were  nevertheless  easy  to  lead      d      b  d       h  k       d 

Hiey  frequently  displayed  exbaordinary     d  d    n  h     ism 

While  the  attempt  on  the  centre  had  p        d       o         1    g    h    1  n 

operating  in  Flanders  against  Clairfayt  1   d      mpl      y  d  d     S     ham 

and  Moreau  had  started  from  Lille  and  p         d  d      M  5  C       tr       n 

the  7th  of  Ploreal  (April  26).     It  is  w  11  k  1        1  w    f  rt 

9re  situatfid,  one  beyond  the  Lys,  the  o  1  k       M  d 

Ae  first,  Souham  took  the  second.    Cla  f      nu  tak  p        g  h    m      h 

of  the  French,  sought  them  where  they  were  not;  but,  being  soon  apprized 
of  the  investment  of  Menin  and  the  capture  of  Oourtray,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  us  fall  back  by  threatening  our  communications  with  Lille.  On  the 
6th  of  Floreal  (April  28),  he  accordingly  advanced  to  Moucroen  witli  eight- 
een thousand  men,  and  imprudently  exposed  himself  to  the  attack  of  fifty 
thousand  French  froopa,  who  might  have  crushed  him  while  fallmg  back. 
Moreau  and  Souham,  bringing  up  immediately  a  part  of  their  forces  towards 
their  threatened  communications,  marched  upon  Moucroen  and  resolved  to 
give  battle  to  Clairfayt.  He  was  intrenched  in  a  position  accessible  only  by 
five  narrow  defiles,  defended  by  a  formidable  artillery.  On  the  lOth  of  Flo- 
real  (April  39),  the  attack  was  ordered.  Our  young  soldiers,  most  of  whom 
saw  fire  for  the  first  time,  at  first  gave  ^way;  but  generals  and  officers  braved 
all  dangers  to  rally  them ;  they  succeeded,  and  the  positions  wero  carried. 
Clairfayt  lost  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  eighty-four  of  whom  were  officers, 
thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  four  pair  of  colours,  and  five  hundred  muskets. 
This  .was  our  fi:rst  victory  in  the  north,  and  it  served  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
to  heighten  the  courage  of  the  army.  Menin  was  taken  immediately  after- 
wards. A  division  of  emigrants  which  was  shut  up  in  the  place,  escaped  by 
gallantly  cutting  their  way  sword  in  hand. 

The  success  _of  the  left  and  the  reverse  of  the  centre  determined  Pichegm 
and  Camot  to  abandon  the  centre  entirely,  and  to  act  exclusively  on  the 
wings.  Pichegru  sent  General  Bonnaud  with  twenty  thousand  men  to 
Sanghien,  near  Lille,  to  secure  the  communications  of  Moreau  and  Souham, 

niKuires,  I  resolved  to  disturb  tliem,  and  colled  oat  la  a  captain  of  artilJery,  Throw  a  dozen 
bullets  at  once  into  that  group;  perhaps  there  are  some  hitle  generals  in  it.  It  was  done 
bslantly,  and  onB  of  tiie  balls  mortally  wounded  Moreau.  A  moment  Ijefore,  (he  Bmperat 
Alexander  bad  been  spcnkmg  to  him.'  " — A  Voice  from  St.  Hdeaa.    E. 
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He  left  at  Guise  only  twenty  thousaad  men  .under  General  'Ferrand,  and 
detached  the  reet  towards  Maubeuge,  to  join  Desjardins's  and  Oharboijnier'a 
divisions.  These  united  forces  made  the  right  wing,  destined  to  act  upon 
the  Sambre,  amount  to  hlty  six  thousand  men.  Carnot,  judging  mush  more 
correctly  than  Pichegru  ol  the  state  ot  affairs,  gave  an  order  which  decided 
the  issue  of  the  campiign  Beginning  to  perceive  that  the  point  on  which, 
the  allies  might  be  stru(,k  to  the  greatc&t  advantage  was  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  and  that,  li  beaten  on  that  line,  they  would  be  separated  from  their 
base,  he  ordered  Jourdan  to  assemble  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  army  of 
the 'Rhine,  to  leave  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Vosges  as  many  troops  as 
Were  indispensable  for  covering  that  frontier,  then  to  quit  the  Moselle  with 
forty-five  thousand  men,  and  proceed  by  forced  marches  for  the  Sambre. 
Jourdan's  army,  united  to  that  of  Manbeiige,  was  to  form  a  mass  of  ninety 
or  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  to  effect  the  defeat  of  the  allies  on  the 
decisive  point.  This  order,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  campaign,  that 
lo  which  all  its  results  are  to  be  attributed,  was  issued  on  the  1 1th  of  Floreal 
(April  30),  from  the  office  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare, 

Coburg  had  meanwhile  taken  Landrecies.  Regarding  the  defeat  of  Clair- 
fayt  as  less  important  than  it  really  was,  he  detached  the  Duke  of  York 
towards  Lamain,  between  Tournay  and  Lille. 

Clairfayt  had  proceeded  into  West  Flanders,  between  the  advanced  left 
of  the  French  and  the  se^:  thus  he  was  farther  than  ever  from  the  grand 
army  and  from  the  succour  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  bringing  him. 
The  Frencli,  en  4ckelon,  at  Liile,  Menin,  and  Courtray,  formed  in  advanced 
column  in  Flanders.  Clairfayt,  having  arrived  at  Thielt,  was  between  the 
sea  and  this  column ;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  posted  at  Lamain,  before  Touih 
nay,  was  between  this  column  and  the  grand  allied  army.  Clairfayt  deter- 
mined lo  make  an  attempt  on  Tournay,  and  attacked  it  on  the  21st  of  Floreal 
(May  10).  Souham  was  at  this  moment  in  rear  of  Courtray.  He  promptly 
made  his  dispositions,  returned  to  Courtray  to  the  succour  of  Vandamme, 
and,  while  preparing  a  sortie,  he  detached  Mucdonald*  and  Malbranck  upon 
Menin,  with  orders  to  cross  the  Lys  there  and  to  turn  Clairfayt.  The  action 
took  place  on  the  22d  (May  11).  Clairfayt  had  made  the  best  dispositions 
on  the  causeway  of  Bruges  and  in  the  sulmrbs ;  but  our  young  recruits 
boldly  braved  the  fire  from  the  liouses  and  the  batteries,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  obliged  Clairfayt  to  retire.     Four  thousand  men  belonging  to 

•  "  Marshal  Macdonalil  is  the  aon  of  a  Highland  gontlpman  of  tlia  Clarironald  sept,  who 
was  among  the  llret  (a  join  the  Prsliniler  ir>  174!),  and.  after  the  tinttle  of  Culloden,  csi^apa] 
to  France,  where  he  settled.  His  son  was  born  in  tT6!i,  Hnd  entered  as  lieutenant  into  tha 
Iri^  [Sginient  of  Dillon.  On  the  breaking  out  iif  ihe  Revniution,  be  embraced  its  principles, 
but  with  moderntion.  At  the  battle  of  Jeninppes  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  led  the 
TMl  of  tha  army  of  the  North  iis  senera!  of  brigade.  On  the  19th  Brumaire  he  look  part 
yA\b  Bonaparte,  but  his  lavour  with  the  PirsC  Consul  oeawd  in  1303,  and  he  remiuned  in 
obscnriCj  till  the  year  1809.  when  hs  was  otTcred  a  command  in  the  army,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Wagram  eihibiled  such  skill  and  intrepiJity  that  the  emperor  created  bim  a  marshal  on 
the  field,  and  said  to  him, '  Hencrforth,  Mai'il^nald.  let  us  be  friends.'  In  Spain  and  Russia, 
the  marahal  (now  created  Dul(e  of 'i'arentum)  equalled  the  best  of  Napole'on's  generals.  He 
was  also  at  Ijutien  and  Bautioii.  and  Hindered  sisnal  services  at  Leipsio.  Macilonald  faith- 
fully adhered  to  the  Eniperor  until  his  abdtcadiin  at  Fonlaineblrau.  The  new  government 
made  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  I  .aded  him  wirh  hontmra.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
frpiQ.EIlHi,  Macdonaid  endeavoureil  to  make  head  against  hini.  but  in  vain  :  and  Accordingly 
be.S^pnipAnied  Leuis  U>  the  fnmtiera  ol  the  kingdom.  The  nia^abal  is  ^11  living,  and  inh»- 
'iatf  in.^^B  the  ^plen^id  hotel  i>r  Ihe  Legion  of  Honour.  He  has  daughlera,  but  no  son  to 
inherit  his  title."— Cmir/  onrf  Camp  of  Bonuparie.    E. 
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both  sides  covered  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  If,  instead  of  turning  ihe  enemy 
on  the  side  next  to  Menin,  he  liad  been  iunied  on  the  opposite  side,  his  retreat 
upon  Flanders  might  have  been  cut  off. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  Clairfayt  had  been  beatea  by  our  victorious 
left  wing.  Our  right  wing,  on  the  Sambre^  was  not  so  fortunate.  Com- 
manded by  several  generals,  who  held  a  council  of  war  with  St.  Just  and 
Lebas,  the  representatives,  it  was  not  so  judiciously  directed  as  the  two  divi- 
sions under  Souham  and  Moreau.  Kleber  and  Marceau,  who  had  been 
removed  to  it  from  La  Vendue,  were  capable  of  conducting  it  to  a  victory, 
but  their  opinions  were  not  attended  to.  The  movement  prescribed  to  this 
right  wing  was  to  pass  the  Sambre  and  to  march  upon  Mons.  A  first  passage 
was  attempted  on  tJie  20th  of  Floreal  (May  9),  but,  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions not  having  been  made  on  the  other  bank,  the  army  could  not  maintain 
Itself  there,  and  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Sambre  in  disorder.  On  the 
23d,  St.  Just  resolved  to  make  a  second  attempt  notwithslajiding  the  failure 
of  the  first,  II  would  have  been  much  better  to  await  the  arrival  of  Jourdan, 
who  wiih  his  forty-five  thousand  men,  must  have  rendered  the  success  of  the 
right  wing  infallible.  But  St.  Just  would  not  admit  of  hesitation  or  delay ; 
and  the  generals  were  forced  to  obey  this  lerribie  proconsul.  The  new  pas- 
sage was  not  more  lucky  than  the  first.  The  French  army  crossed  the 
Sambre  a  second  time  ;  but,  again  attacked  on  the  other  bank,  before  it  was 
firmly  established  there,  it  would  have  been  undone  but  for  the  intrepidity  of 
Marceau  and  the  firmness  of  Kleber, 

Thus  for  a  month  past  the  contending  parties  had  been  fighting  from  Mau- 
heuge  to  the  sea  with  incredible  obstinacy  and  without  any  decisive  results. 
SuccessfnS  on  the  left,  we  were  foiled  on  the  right ;  but  our  troops  acquired 
discipline,  and  the  bold  and  skilful  movement  prescribed  to  Jourdan  led  the 
way  to  important  results. 

Mack's  plan  had  become  impracticable.  The  Prussian  Genera!  Mollen- 
dorif  refused  to  march  to  the  Sambre,  observing  that  he  had  no  orders  to 
that  effect  fram  his  court.  The  English  negotiators  had  been  demanding 
explanations  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  relative  to  the  treaty  of  the  Hague,  and 
meanwhile  Coburg,  threatened  on  one  of  his  wings,  had  been  obliged  to  dis- 
solve .his  centre  after  the  example  of  Pichegru.  He  had  reinforced  Kau- 
nitz  towards  the  Sambre,  and  moved  the  main  body  of  his  army  towards 
Flanders,  lo  the  environs  of  Tournay.  A  decisive  action  was,  therefore, 
about  to  lake  place  on  the  left,  for  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  mighty 
masses  must  come  into  collision  and  fight  one  another. 

A  plan,  called  the  plan  of  destruction,  was  at  this  ,moinent  conceived  at 
the  Austrian  head-quarters.  Its  object  was  to  separate  the  French  army  from 
Lille,  to  surround  and  lo  annihjlale  it.  Such  an  operation  was  possible,  for 
the  allies  could  bring  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  into  action  agmnst 
seventy  thousand ;  but  they  made  singular  dispositions  for  attaining  this  'ob- 
ject. The  French  were  still  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  Souham 
and  Moreau  at  Menin  and  Courtray  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  Bonnaud 
in  the  environs  of  Lille  with  twenty  thousand.  The  allies  were  still  divided 
upon  the  two  flanks  of  this  advanced  line ;  Clairfayt's  division  on  the  left  in 
West  Flanders,  and  the  mass  of  the  allies  on  the  right  towards  Tournay. 
The  allies  resolved  to  make  a  concentric  effort  on  Turcoing,  which  scpaiafcs 
Menin  and  Courtray  from  Lille.  Clairfayt  was  to  march  thither  from  West 
Flanders,  passing  tiirong-h  Werwick  and  Lincelles.  Generals  de  Busch,  Otto, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  were  ordered  to  march  upon  the  same  point  from. the 
opposilt  aide,  that  is  froip  Tournay.   De. Busch  was  to  proceed  to  Moutsraoii 
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Otto  to  Turcoing  itself,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  advancing  to  Rouhaix  and 
Mouvaux,  was  to  form  a  juncljori  with  Clairfayt.  By  this  latter  junction, 
Souham  and  Moreau  would  be  cut  off  from  Lille.  General  Kinsky  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  with  two  strong  columns,  were  directed  to  drive  Bonnaud 
back  into  Lille.  These  dispositions,  in  order  to  succeed,  would  have  reqaired 
a  combination  of  movements  which  was  impossible.  Most  of  these  corps 
were  to  start  from  extremely  distant  points,  and  Clairfayt  had  to  march 
through  the  French  army. 

These  movements  were  to  be  executed  on  the  20th  of  Floreal  (May  17j. 
Pichegru  had  gone  at  that  moment  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Sambre,  to  repair 
the  checks  which  that  wing  had  experienced;  Souham  and  Moreau  di- 
rected the  anny  in  the  absence  of  Pichegru.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
designs  of  the  allies  was  given  them  by  the  march  of  Clairfayt  upon  Wer- 
wick.  They  instantly  moved  towards  that  quarter ;  but,  on  learning  that 
the  m^in  army  of  the  enemy  was  approaching  on  the  opposite  side  and 
threatening  their  communications,  they  formed  a  prompt  and  judicious  reso- 
lution, namely,  to  make  an  attempt  on  Turcoing,  with  a  Tiew  to  possess 
themselves  of  this  decisive  position  between  Menin  and  Lille.  Moreau 
remained  with  Vandamme's  division  before  Clairfayt,  in  order  to  retatd  hia 
march,  and  Souham  marched  upon  Turcoing  with  forty-five  thousand  men. 
The  communications  with  Lille  were  not  yet  interrupted ;  the  French  general 
could  therefore  send  orders  to  Bonnaud  to  advance  on  hia  side  to  Turcoing, 
and  to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  maintain  the  communication  between  that 
position  and  Lille. 

The  dispositions  of  the  French  generals  were  attended  with  complete 
success.  Clairfayt  could  advance  but  slowly ;  retarded  at  Werwick,  he 
could  not  reach  Lineelles  on  the  prescribed  day.  General  de  Busch  had  at 
first  possessed  himself  of  Moucroen,  but  had  afterwards  received  a  slight 
check,  and  Otto,  having  divided  his  troops  to  succour  him,  had  not  left  a 
sufficient  force  at  Turcoing;  lastly,  the  Duke  of  York  had  advanced  to  Rou- 
baix  wid  Mouvaux,  without  seeing  anything  of  Clairfayt  or  being  able  to 
connect  himself  with  him.  Kinsky  and  the  Archduke  Charles  had  not 
arrived  near  Lille  till  late  on" the  day  of  the  28th  (May  17).  Next  mornmg 
the  39th  (May  18),  Sonham  marched  briskly  upon  Turcoing,  defeating  all 
that  came  in  his  way,  and  made  himself  roaster  of  that  important  position. 
Bonnaud,  on  hia  part,  marching  from  Lille  upon  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  who 
was  to  interpose  between  Turcoing  and  Ltlle,  found  him  spread  out  upon 
an  extended  line.  The  English,  though  taken  unawares,  attempted  to  le- 
sisf,  but  our  young  recruits,  marching  with  ardour,  obliged  them  to  give  way, 
and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  to  betake  themselves  to  flight  The  rout 
was  such  that  the  Duke  of  York,  riding  off  at  lull  gallop,  owed  his  escape 
solely  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  From  that  moment  the  confusion 
among  the  allies  became  general,  and  from  the  heights  of  Templeuve  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  witnessed  the  flight  of  hia  whole  irmy.  Meanwhile 
the  Archduke  Charles,  ill  supplied  with  intelligence  and  ill  placed,  was  m- 
active  below  Lille,  and  Clairfayt,  stopped  lowaids  the  Lva,  was  compelled 
to  retreat.*    Such  was  the  issue  of  this  plan  of  deslfuchon     It  gave  us 

•  "  So  sudden  was  the  rout,  that  the  Duke  of  York  himself  owed  his  safely  to  the  fleetnesa 
«f  his  horse,  a  circiimstance  nhlch  he  hsd  the  candour  to  adoiit  in  hia  ofSi^ial  deapatdi. 
Such  viBs  the  defect  of  the  combinations  of  Prlnc«  Coburg,  that,  at  the  time  nhen  his  cen- 
tral columns  were  overwhelmed,  the  tiro  columns  on  the  left,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  Archduke  Charlea  and  Kinsk;',  remained  in  a  stale  of 
abwlute  inaction  ;  and  Clairfayt,  who  came  up  too  late  to  late  any  active  part  ia  the  en- 
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several  thousand  prisoners,  a  great  quantity  of  materiel,  and  the  gloiy  of  a 
great  yictory,  gained  witii  seventy  thousand  men  over  aearly  one  hundred 
flkooaaad. 

Pichegru  arrived  when  the  battle  was  won,  All  ths  allied  corps  fell  hack 
upon  Toumay,  and  Olairfayt,  reOitning  to  Flanders,  resumed  his  position  at 
Thielt,  Pichegru  did  not  make  the  best  use  of  this  important  victory.  The 
'  allies  w.ere  grouped  near  Tournay,  having  Iheir  right  supported  on  the  Scheldt. 
The  French  general  resolved  to  intercept,  a  quantity  of  forage  coming  up  the 
Scheldt  for  them,  and  made  his  whole  army  fight  for  this  puerile  object. 
Approaching  the  Sbheldt,  he  closely  pressed  the  allies  in  their  semicircular 
position  of  Tournay.  Presently,  all  his  corps  were  successively  engaged  .on 
this  semicircle-  'ITie  action  was  hottest  at  Pont-a-Chin,  along  the  Scheldt. 
For  twelve  hours  there  was  a  most  frightful  carnage,  and  without  any  possible 
result.  From  seven  to  eight  thousand  men  perished  on  both  aides.  The 
French  army  fell  back,  after  burning  some  boats,  and  losing  in  part  that  supe- 
riority which  the  hatde  of  Turcoing  had  gained  it.* 

We  might,  nevMtheless,  consider  ourseives  as  victorious  in  Flanders,  and 
the  necessity  to  which  Coburg  was  reduced  of  sending  succours '  elsewhere 
soon  rendered  our  superiority  there,  more  decided.  On  the  SamBre,  St.  Just 
had  determined  to  effect  a  third  passage,  and  to  invest  Charleroi ;  but  Kau- 
nitz,  being  reinforced,  had  caused  tlie  siege  to  fae  raised  at  the  moment  when, 
fortunately,  Jourdan  arrived  with  the  whole  army  of  the  Moselle.  From 
that  moment,  ninety  tliousand  men  werii  about  to  act  on  the  real  line  of  ope- 
rations, and  to  put  aaend  to  the  fluctuations  of  victory.  On  the  Rhine  no- 
thing of  importance  had  occurred;.  General  M&llendorff,  profitiiig  by  the 
diminufion  of  our  forces  on  that  point,  had  merely  taken  from  us  the  post  of 
Kaiserslaulern,  but  had  returned  to  his  former  inactivity  immediately  after 
this  advantage.  THus  from  the  month  of  Prairial  (the  end  of  May),  and 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  north,  we  had  not  only  withstood  tlie  coalition, 
but  triumphed  in  several  actions.  We  had  gained  one  great  victory,  and  we 
were  advancing  on  the  two  wings  into  Flanders  and  on  the  Sambre.  The 
loss  of  Landrecies  was  nothing  compared  with  such  advantages  and  with 
lliose  which  our  present  situation  assured  to  us. 

The  war  of  La  Vendee  was  not  entirely  finished  by  the  rout  of  Savenay. 
,  Three. chiefs  had  escaped,  Laroche-Jacquelein,  Stoiilet  and  Marigny.  Be- 
sides these  three  chiefs,  Charette,  who,  instead  of  crossing  the  Loire,  had 
taken  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  remained  in  Lower  Vendee.  This  war  was, 
however,  confined  to  mere  skirmishes,  and  was  not  of  a  nature  to  give  the 
republic  any  uneasiness.  General  Turreau  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  West.  He  had  divided  the  disposable  army  into  moveable 
columns,  which  scoured  the  country,  directing  their  course  concentrically 
to  one  and  tlie  same  point.  They  fought  the  fugitive  bands  when  they  fell 
in  with  them,  and  when  they  had  not  to  fight,  they  executed  the  decree  of 
the  Conventioa.  They  burned  the  forests  and  the  villages,  and  carried  away 
the  inhabitants,  and  removed  them  to  other  situations.     Several  actioas  had 
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•  "  The  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  waa  on  horseback  for  twelve  hours  during  this  aan- 
guinar;  battle,  ranstanlly  trBversing  Che  ranks,  and  exhorting  his  troops  to  keep  up  tlieir 
spirits. — '  Courage,  my  fiiends,'  saiil  he,  when  they  appeareJ  about  to  droop  and  give  way, 
■  let  us  make  but  a  few  more  eSbrtB,  and  the  day  is  our  ovin.' " — Memoirs  of  Prince  Hard- 
eofei-g.    E. 
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taken  place,  but  they  had  not^heen  productive  of  any  great  results.  Haxo, 
after  retaking  the  isles  of  Noirmoutier  and  B  f  i»  Ch  te,  had  Several 
times  hoped  to  take  him,  too ;  but  this  darin    p  h  d    1  vays  escaped, 

and  appeared  again  soon  after  the  combat  w  h  p  rs  ra  e  not  lesR  ad- 
mirable than  his  address.  This  unhappy  w  th  f  rward  only  a 
war  of  devastation.  General  Turreau*  had  b  rai  d  o  adopt  a  cruel 
measure,  namely,  to  order  the  inhabitants  of  th  11  g  to  q  t  the  country, 
npon  pain  of  being  treated  as  enemies  if  they  m  d  This  measure 
compelled  them  either  to  quit  the  soil  on  whi  1  h  y  h  d  il  the  means  of 
existence,  or  to  submit  to  military  executio  f  S  h  the  inevitable 
miseries  of  civil  wars. 

Bretagne  had  become  the  theatre  of  a  new  k  d  f  w  h  t  of  the  Chou- 
ans.f     That  province  had  already  shown  s  1   p  to  imitate  La 

Vendee,  but,  as  the  propensity  to  insurrectio  g    eral,  some  in- 

dividuals only,  taking  advantage  of  the  nat         f  p  1       itualions,  had 

engaged  in  separate  acts  of  robbery  and  plunder.  The  wrecks  of  tlie  Ven- 
dean  column,  which  had  proceeded  into  Bretagne,  had  soon  afterwards  in- 
creased the  number  of  these  partisans.  They  had  formed  their  principal 
establishment  in  the  forest  of  Perclie,  and  scoured  the  country  in  bands  of 
forty  or  fifty,  sometimes  attacking  the  gendarmerie,  levying  contributions  on 
small  communes,  and  committing  these  disorders  in  the  name  of  the  royal 
and  Catholic  cause.  But  the  real  war  was  over,  and  no  more  could  now  he 
done  Vhan  deplore  the  particular  calamities  by  which  these  wretched  pro- 
vinces were  afflicted.   \ 

In  the  colonies  and  al  sea,  the  war  was  not  less  active  than  on  the  conti-    ■ 
nent.     The'  wealthy  settlement  of  St.  Domingo  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
greatest  horrors  recorded  in  history.     The  white  population  had  embraced 

•  "General  Turreau  wna  the  faittiful  servant  of  tlie  Conventinn  in  its  bloodiwt  dij-B, 
and  the  faithful  servant  of  Bonaparte  after  h[s  return  from  Elha.  Ha  hateJ  (lie  olil  giivem- 
menl  and  ho  hated  the  Bourbons,  whatever  government  Ihey  might  aBliibtish.  He  was  » 
man  capable  of  fotining  militar;  arrangements,  and  merciless  enougli  Co  act  upon  any  system 
however  barljarouB." —  (fuarterly  Epvieui.    B. 

-}-  "  The  poor  Vendean  royalists  were-non  reduced  frequently  io  live  on  alms,  and  f^yci'il 
every  two  ur  Ihces  days  to  sluft  their  quarters  in  the  middle  nf  the  night,  from  one  H>reli:hi''l 
cabin  to  another.  Such  waa  the  vindictive  rigoar  nf  (he  repobiican  party,  that  the  inoxt  iiri- 
telaiing  search  was  made  for  fugitives  of  all  descriptions!  and  every  adherent  of  the  insiir-  ' 
gent  taction  who  felfinto  their  hands  was  barbamusly  murdered,  without  the  least  ri'gani  to 
age,  sei:,  or  individual  innocence.  While  aknlkiug  about  in  this  state  of  iierit,  thxy  hod  o?- 
cadonal  rencounters  with  some  of  their  former  companions  nhom  similar  misfurtuneit  had 
driven  upon  eimilar  schemes  of  concealment.  In  pardcular,  a  party  of  Vendean  fu^itivriH 
twice  saw  the  dating  Marigny,  who  had  wandered  over  the  whole  country,  aial.  notwiih- 
Btanding  his  gigantic  form  and  remarkable  features,  had  contrived  so  io  diHguide  hiiiisnir,  as 
to  avoid  all  detection.  He  could  counterfeit  all  ages  and  dialecls.'and  speak  in  ihepatii's  "f 
every  vittage.  He  appeared  betiire  them  in  the  character  of  art  itinerant  denier  of  poultry, 
and  retired  unsngpect«d  hy  all  but  one  or  two  of  his  old  companions  in  arms." — Edi/iburgh 
Seview,    E. 

i  "  The  Chouans  were  four  brothers,  who  were  originaiiy  smugglers,  and  named  Cotte- 
reau,  that  of  Chouan,  which  was  given  them,  being  merely  a  cotruptimi  of  ehiii-liiiant 
(screech-owl),  Itecause  they  imitated  its  cry  in  order  \o  recognise  each  other  in  (he  wnnJs  at 
night.  In  1793  they  Collected  troops  near  Laval,  which  Cook  theii  name,  and  xaon  atiemanlx, 
being  reinforced  by  some  remains  of  Uia  Vendean  army,  they  maile  war  under  the  cniiimand 
of  ^e  Count  de  PuiEaye,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.  'I'hree  of  the  four  broih.'r^  fell  in 
battle,  one  of  whom  was  John,  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  physical  strength.  The  Ohou 
ans,  after  the  total  defeat  of  La  Vendue,  made  peace  with  the  Directory;  but,  ahont  the  em* 
of  1789,  revived  with  more  energy  than  ever,  Scaltered  through  the  country,  and  almost 
■Inays  invisible,  they  attacked  the  patriot  posts,  but  disappenreit  before  cnneidrratile  bodies  ul 
men.     Bonaparte  put  Ihem  down  effectually  iii  the  year  1800." — BitigrupMe  Mad-rne,    E. 
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with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  which  they  thought  must  lead 
to  their  independence  of  the  mother  country.  The  mulattoes  had  embraced 
it  not  less  cordially,  but  they  hoped  for  sometliing  more  than  the  political 
independence  of  the  colony,  and  aspired  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which 
had  always  been  refused  them.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  recognised 
the  rights  of  the  mulattoes ;  but  the  whites,  who  wa\ited  to  keep  the  Bevolu- 
tioa'to  themselves,  had  then  revolted,  and  a  civil  war  had  commenced  be- 
tween the  old  race  of  freemen,  and  those  who  had  been  just  enfranchised. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  war,  the  blacks  had  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
and  fire  and  blood  proclaimed  their  presence.  They  murdered  their  masters, 
and  burned  their  property.*  Prom  this  moment  the  colony  became  the  the- 
atre of  the  most  horrible  confusion.  Each  party  reproached  the  other  with 
flie  new  enemy  that  had  just  started  up,  and  accused  its  adversary  of  having 
supplied  him  with  arms.  The  negroes,  without  yet  siding  with  either, 
i^vaged  the  country,  Escited,  however,  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Spanish 
party,  it  was  not  bug  before  they  pretended  to  espouse  the  royal  cause.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  the  English  had  interfered.  One  part  of  the  whites 
'had  applied  to  them  in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  had  delivered  to  them  llie 
very  important  fort  of  St.  Nicholas.  Santhonax,t  the  commissioner,  assisted 
principally  by  themulattoes  and  part  of  the  wliites,  had  opposed  the  invasion 
of  the  English,  which  he  could  at  last  find  but  one  expedient  for  repelling, 
and  that  was,  to  recognise  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  who  should  declare 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  republic.  The  Convention  had  confirmed  this 
measure,  and,  by  a  decree,  proclaimed  all  the  negroes  free.     From  that  mo- 


•  "  At  midnight,  on  UiB  30lb  of  October,  1791 ,  Ihe  insurrection  of  the  blaiJis  of  Si.  Domingo 
broke  fortb.  In  an  inslant  twelve  hundred  cofiee  and  two  hundred  sugar  plantations  were,  in- 
flames ;  tho  bnildingg,  tlie  machinery,  Che  fsrin-houses.  were  reduced  to  oehee ;  and  the  un- 
loilunate  propiietora  were  hunted  down,  murdered,  or  thrown  into  the  Hamss,  by  the  infari> 
aled  negroes.  The  horrors  of  a  servile  war  univeraally  appeared.  The  unchained  African 
tngnalized  hb  in^noity  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  unheard-of  modes  of  torture.  An  un- 
happy planter  was  sswed  asunder  between  two  boards.  The  horrors  inflicted  on  Ihe  women 
exceeded  anything  known,  eiea  in  the  annals  of  Christian  ferocity.  The  induigent  mastcf 
was  sacrificed  equally  with  the  inhuman.  On  all  alike,  young  and  old,  tich  and  poor,  th& 
wrongs  of  an  oppressed  race  were  indiscriminately  wreaked.  Crowds  of  slaves  traversed  the  . 
country  wilh  the  heads  of  while  children  affiled  on  their  pikes.  These  served  as  the  ataod- 
ardsofthe  furious  insurgenCB.  Jean  Francois,  a  slave  of  vast  penetration,  firm  character, 
and  violent  passions,  not  unmingled  with  generostly,  was  (he  leader  of  the  conspiracy.  Hir 
lieulenants  were  Biasson  and  Toussaint.  The  former,  of  gigantic  stature  and  indomitable 
femdly,  was  well  fitted  to  assert  his  superiority  ;  the  latter,  gilted  with  rare  intelligence,  dis- 
simulation, boundless  ambition,  and  heroic  firmness,  was  fitted  to  become  at  once  the  Numa 
and  Uie  Romulus  of  ^e  sable  republic  in  the  wcslern  hemisphere.  The  republican  commis- 
sioners  sent  out  by  the  Convention  conlnved  for  a  lime  partly  to  quell  the  insurrection,  bat, 
in  1793,  il  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury.  Three  thousand  Insurgents  penetrated  into  Cape 
Town,  and,  making  straight  for  the  prisons,  delivered  a  large  body  of  slaves  who  were  there 
in  chuns.  Instantly  the  liberated  captives  spread  Ibemselves  over  the  country,  set  it  on  fire 
in  every  quarter,  and  massacred  the  whiles.  A  scene  of  matchless  horror  ensued.  Twenty 
thousand  negroes  burst  into  the  city,  wilh  ihe  torch  in  one  hand  and  the  snotd  in  the  other. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  The  young  were  cut  down  in  striving  to  defend  their 
bouses ;  Ibe  aged  in  the  churches,  where  they  had  fled  for  protection.  Virgins  were  immo- 
lated on  the  altar;  in&nls  hurled  into  the  fires.  The  finest  city  id  the  West  Indies  was  re- 
duced lo  ashes.  lis  splendid  churches,  its  stately  palaces,  were  wrapt  in  flames,  and  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  perished  in  the  massacre." — Alison.     E. 

■\  •'  L.  F.  Santbonai,  deputy  from  Ain,  was  succcfisively  delegated  to  St,  Domingo  by  Ihe 
institutional  King,  by  the  Convention,  and  by  ihe  Directory,  His  administraticn  was 
yrannical  and  ineftective,  and  he  was  frequently  denounced  to  the  government  in  Parish 
On  his  final  recall  in  !797,  be  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  iU  thff 
■year  1805  was  living  in  retirement  at  Fontainebleau," — Biograpkie  Modeme.    E. 
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^ent,, a. portion  of  them,  who  had  espoused  the  royal  cause,, had.  gone  over 
tp  the  parly  of  the  lepublicana ;  an S.  the  English,  intrenched,  in, Fort  St. 
Nicholas,  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  securing  that  rich  settlement,  which, 
after  being  long  ravaged,  was  destined  at  last  to  become  independent  of  any 
foreign  power.  Guadaloupe  had  been  taken  and  retaken,  and  still  continued 
in  our  possession.     Martinique  was-  definitively  lost-  t 

Such  were  the  disorders  in  (he  colonies.  Ai  sed,  an  important  event  had 
occurred,  namely,  the  arrival  of  that  convoy  from  America,  so  impatiently 
expected  in  our  ports.  The  Brest  squadron  had  left  that  port,  as  we  have 
stated,  to  the  number  of  thirty  sail,  with  orders  to  cruise  and  not  to  fight, 
unless  the  safety  of  the  convoy  imperatively  required  it.  We  have  already 
.  said  that  Jean-Bon-St.-Andre  was  on  board  the  admiral's  ship;  that  Villaret- 
Joyeuseiiad  been  promoted  from  captain  to  commander  of  the  squadron; 
that  peasants  who  had  never  been  at  sea  had  been  placed  among  the  crews ; 
and  that  these  sailors,  officers,  and  admirals  of  a  day,  were  sent  forth  to  fight 
the  veteran  English  navy.  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  weighed  on  the  1st  of 
Prairial  (May  20),  and  made  sail  for  the  isles  of  Coves  and  Flores,  lo  wait 
for  the  convoy.  He  took  by  the  way  a  great  number  of  English  merchant-' 
men,  the  captains  of  wiiicfa  s^d.to  him,  "  Youiare  taking  us  retail,  but  Lord 
Howe  will  soon  take  you  wh<desale."  That  admiral  w-as  actually  cruising 
off  the  coasts  of  Bretagne  and  Normandy  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the  lino 
and  twelve  frigates.  On  the  9th  of  Prairial  (May  28),  the  French  squadron 
descried  a  fleet.  The  impatient  crews  watched  tiiose  black  specks  on  the 
houzon  growing  gradually  larger  and  larger;  and,  when  they  ascertained 
them,  to  be  the  English,  they  set  up  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  and  insisted  on 
fighting,  with  that  ardent  patriotism  which  has  always  distinguished  the  in- 
habilanla  of  our  coasts.  Though  the  instructions  given  to  the  admiral  for- 
bade him  to  fight  unless  to  save  the  convoy,  yet  Jean-Bon-St.-Andre,  himself 
hurried  away  by  the  universal  enthusiasm,  assented  to  the  general  wish,  and 
caused  orders  lo  be  issued  to  prepare  for  action.  Towards  evening,  a  ship 
of  the  rear- division,  Le  Revolutionnaire,  which  had  shortened  sail,  was 
brought  to  action  by  the  English,  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  lost  her  cap- 
tain, and  was  obliged  to  steer  for  Rochefort  to  refit.  Night  prevented  the 
action  from  becoming  general. 

'Next  day,  the  10th  (May  29),  the  two  squadrons  were  'opposite  to  one 
anotlier.  Tiie  English  admiral  manffiuvred  against  our  rear.  The  move- 
ment which  we  made  to  protect  it  brought  on  an  action  between  the  two 
fleets.  The  French  not  roancBUvring  so  well,  two  of  their  ships,  L'lndomp- 
table  and  Le  Tyrannicide,  found  themselves  opposed  to  a  very  superior 
force,  and  fought  with  determined  courage.  Villaret-Joyeuse  ordered  some 
of  his  squadron  to  go  lo  the  relief  of  the  ships  engaged ;  hut  his  orders  being 
neither  clearly  understood  nor  duly  executed,  he  advanced  alone,  at  the  risk 
of  not  being  followed. .  This  was  done,  however,  soon  afterwards :  onr 
whole  squadron  bore  down  upon  that  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  it  lo  sheer 
off.  Unfortunately,  we  had  lost  the,  advantage  of  the  wind.  'We  kept  up  a 
terrible  fire  on  the  English  but  were  unable  to  pursue  them.  We  retained 
our  two  ships  and  the  field  of  battle.     \ 

On  the  Ilth  and  131h  (May  30  and  31),  a  thick  fog  enveloped  the  two 
fleets.  The  French  endeavoured  to  lead  the  English  to  the  north  and  to  the 
west  of  the  track  which  the  convoy  was  to  pursue.  On  the  13th,  the  fog  ■ 
dispersed,  and  the  snn  shone  hrighdy  upon  both  squadrons.  The  French 
had  no  aiore  than  twenty-six  sail,  while  their  adversaries  had  ihirty-spc. 
They  again  insisted  on  fighting,  and  it  was  agreed  to  indulge  their  a^aui, 
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for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  English  and  keeping  them  aloof  from  the 
track  of  the  convoy,  which  was  to  pass  over  the  field  of  battle  of  the  10th. 

This  action,  one  of  the  most  memorable  that  Ocean  ever  witnessed,  began 
about  nine  in  the  ftiortiing.  LdrdftoWepbBre  downtocutwll-line.*  A  fSse 
manrauvre  of  our  ship,  La  Montagne,  allowed  him  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, to  cwt  off  our  left  vmg,  and  to  attack  it  with  aU  his  force.  Our  right 
and  our  van  were  left  separated  The  admiral  would  have  rallied  them 
around  him,  with  the  intention  of  bearmg  down  upon  the  English  squadron, 
hut  he  had  lost  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  it  was  five  hours  before  he 
was  able  to  approach  the  field  of  battle  Meanwhile  the.  ships  engaged 
fought  with  extraordinary  heroism  The  English,  superior  in  manceuvring, 
lost  their  advantages  ship  to  ship,  and  had  to  encounter  a  tremendous  fire 
and  formidable  boardings  It  was  in  the  heat  of  this  obstinate  action  that 
Le  Vengeur,  dismasted,  half  destroyed,  and  ready  to  founder,  refused  to 
strike  her  colours,  at  the  peril  of  being  lent  to  the  bottom.t  The  English 
first  ceased  firing,  and  retired  in  astoAishment  at  such  a  resistance.  They 
had  taken  six  of  oBr  ships  Next  day,  Villaret-Joyeuse,  having  coUemed 
his  van  and  his  right,  was  for  bearing  down  and  wres^g  from  them  their 
prey  The  English,  who  had  sustained  great  damage,  would  perhaps  have 
yielded  the  viUory  to  us  Jean  Bon  St  Andr4  opposed  a  new  engagement, 
notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crews  The  English  could  therefbre 
regain  their  ports  uninoleseed  They  returned  to  them,  astounded  at  their 
■victory  and  fiHed  with  admiration  of  the  intrepidity  of  our  youug  seamen. 
But  the  essential  object  of  this  terrible  conflict  was  accomplished.  Admir^ 
Venslabei  had  on  that  same  day,  tiie  18th,  sailed  over  the  field  of  battle  of 
the  10th  which  he  found  covered  widi  wrecks,  and  had  entered  without  ac- 
cident the  ports  of  France 

Thus  victorious  at  the  PyreHees  and  the  Alps,  formidable  in  the  Nether 
lands,  heroic  it  sea,  aild  strong  enoagh  to  dispute  a  naval  victory  most  ob' 
stinalely  with  the  English,  ne  commenced  the  year  1794  in  the  most  bril- 
hant  and  gloiious  manner 

*  '  Lord  Howe  signalled  that  he  should  attaok  the  rentre  of  the  enemy,  consisticg  of 
tnelil;  six  sail  of  the  tme,  and  that  he  should  pass  through  ^e  enemy's  line  and  engage  to 
leeward  The  two  fleets  being  now  ahout  four  aides  ap^tt,  and  the  craws  of  Ihe  British 
rinps,  atler  the  fatigue  of  Bitting  up  three  nights  needing  some  refreshments,  Lord  Howe 
hove  to,  and  gave  the  men  ^eir  break&sts.  This  over  the  British  filled,  and  hore  down  on 
the  Gnem^  In  a  few  minutes  after  a  signal  was  thrown  ont  for  each  ship  to  steer  for,  and 
independently  engage  the  ship  opposed  to  her  m  the  enemy's  line.  The  French  fleet  was 
drawn  up  in  a  close  head  And  stem  line  bearmg  about  east  and  west.  Between  a  quarter 
Bud  half  ptet  9  J  M  the  French  van  opened  Ita  fire  on  the  British  van.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar  (he  fee  of  the  enemy  became  general,  and  Lord  Howe,  with  his  divisional  flag- 
oMcer^  beirmg  the  signid  for  close  action  at  their  mast-heads,  commenced  a  heavy  lice  in 
retilm.  A  few  of  the  English  ships  cut  through  the  French  line,  and  engaged  their  appi>> 
nents  to  leeward ;  the  remainder  hauled  up  to  windward,  and  opened  their  fire,  some  at  a 
long  and  others  at  a  shorter  distance.  At  10  t.  m.  when  the  action  was  at  its  height,  the 
Frendi  admiral- made  sail  ahead,  followed  by  his  second  astern,  and  aflerwards  by  such  other 
of  his  ships  as  had  su&^red  litde  in  ^leir  rigging  and  sails.  At  about  11  A.m.  the  heat  of  the 
action  was  over,  and  the  British  Were  lefl  with  eleven,  and  the  French  with  twelve,  more  or 
less  dismasted  ships.  At  about  one  o'clock  the  general  firing  ceased,  the  enemy's  vessels,  for 
the  most  part,  striving  to  escape  under  a  epritsail,  or  some  small  sail  set  on  the  tallest  slump 
ieft  to  them.  When  the  ac^on  commenced,  the  French  fleet  was,  within  one  ship,  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  British  fleet  opposed  to  iL" — James's  Naml  Hilton/.     E. 

+  "  Tha  heroism  of  the  crew  of  the  Tengeur  is  worlhy  of  eternal  remembrance.  Though 
ainkng  rapidly  in  the  »ate%  md  after  the  lower<deck  guns  were  immersed,  they  continued 
vehemenlly  todlschaige  the  opper  tier;  and  at  length,  when  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom, 
the  crew  continued  to  cheer,  and  the  cries,  '  Vive  la  Rcpuhlique,'  '  Vive  la  France,' wore 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


INTERNAL  SITUATION— ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE  ROBESPIERRE, 
AND  COLLOT-D'HERBOIS—FEStlVAL  OF  THE  SUPREME  BEING— DIS- 
SEHSfON  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEES— LAW  OP  THE  TWENTY. 
SECOND  OF  PRAIRIAL— GREAT  EXECUTIONS— MISSIONS  OF  LEBON, 
CARRIER,  MAIGNET,  ETC.— LAST  DAYS  OF  TERROR— RUPTURE  BE- 
TWEEN THE  LEADING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE— SECESSION 
OF  ROBESPIERRE— Battle  of  FLEURUS— events  of  THE  EIGHTH 
AND  NINTH  OF  THERM IDOR— EXECUTION  OF  COUTHON.  ST.  JUST, 
AND  ROBESPIERRE. 

While  the  republic  was  Yictotious  against  its  foreign  foes,  its  iaternal 
state  had  not  ceased  to  be  greatly  agitated.  The  evils  by  which  it  was 
-afflicted  were  still  the  same.  These  were  the  assignats,  the  maxiintim,  the 
scarcity  of  articles  of  sBbsislence,  the  law  regarding  suspected  persons,  and 
the  revolutionary  tribunals. 

The  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  necessity  for  regulating  all  the 
movements  of  commerce  had  only  increased.  The  Convention  had  been 
obliged  constantly  to  modify  the  law  of  the  majAmnm.  It  had  found  it  ne- 
c.essary  to  except  from  it,  at  one  time,  spun  thread,  and  to  grant  it  ten  per 
cent,  above  the  tariiT:  at  another,  pins,  linen,  cambrics,  muslins,  gauzes, 
laces  of  thread  and  siik,  silks,  and  silken  goods.  But  while  the  legislature 
was  forced  to  except  a  great  number  of  commodities  from  the  mainmum, 
there  were  others  which  it  was  expedient  to  subject  to  its  provisions.  Thus, 
the  price  of  horses  having  become  excessive,  it  could  not  avoid  determining 
their  value  according  to  height  and  quality.  From  these  means  the  same 
inconvenience  invariably  resulted..  Commerce  stood  stiU  and  clpsed  its 
markets,  or  opened  clandestine  ones ;  and  in  this  case  authority  became 
powerless.  If  by  means  of  the  assignats  it  had  been  enabled  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  national  domains,  if  by  the  maximum  it  had  been  enabled  to 
place  assignats  on  a  par  witli  merchandise,  there  was.no  way  of  preventing 
merchandise  from  withdrawing  and  concealing  itself  from  purchasers.  Thus 
there  was  no  end  to  the  complaints  raised  against  tradesmen  who  retired  from 
business  or  shut  up  their  shops.    . 

.  \  Less  uneasiness,  however,  was  tins  year  felt  on  account  of  articles  of  con- 
aumption.  The  convoys  arrived  from  America,  and  an  abundant  harvest 
had  furnished  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  for  the  consumption  of  France. 
The  committee,  displaying  the  same  vigour  in  all  matters  of  administration, 
had  ordered  a  general  statement  of  the  crops  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  commis- 
sion of  provisions,  and  part  of  the  grain  to  be  thrashed  immediately  for  the 
supply  of  the  raarkela.  It  had  been  feared  that  the  itinerant  reapers  who 
leave  their  homes  and  go  to  the  com  countries  would  demand  extraordinary 
wages;  the  committee,  therefore,  declared  that  persgns  of  both  sexes,  who 
were  accustomed  to  do  harvest  work,  were  in  forced  requisition,  and  that 
their  wage?  should  be  determined  by  the  local  aulhoritie.s.     It  was  not  lonjf 
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before,  the  journeymen  butchers  and  bakers  having  struck,  the  committee 
adopted  a  more  general  measure,  and  put  in  requisition  workmen  of  all  kinds, 
who  were  employed  in  the  manipulatioa,  the  transport,  and  the  sale  of  arti- 
cles of  the  first  necessity. 

The  supply  of  meat  was  a  business  of  much  greater  difficulty,  and  caused 
much  greater  uneasiness.  In  Paris  especially  it  was  scarce ;  and,  from  the 
moment  when  the  Hebertists  attempted  to  make  this  scarcity  a  pretext  for 
exciting  commotion,  the  evil  had  only  increased.  It  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  put  the  city  of  Paris  upon  an  allowance  of  meat.  The  commission 
of  provisions  had  fixed  the  daily  consumption  at  seventy-five  oxen,  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  weight,  of  veal  and  mutton,  and  two  hundred  hogs.  It 
procured  the  requisite  catde  and  sent  them  to  the  Hospice  de  I'Humaniie, 
which  was  appointed  as  the  common  and  only  authorized  slaughter-house. 
The  butchers  named  by  each  section  came  there,  and  l«ok  away  the  meat 
which  was  destined  for  them,  and  received  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
population  which  they  had  to  supply.  Every  five  days  they  were  to  dis- 
tribute to  each  family  half  a  pound  of  meat  per  head.  In  this  instance 
recourse  was  had  to  tickets,  such  as  were  delivered  by  the  revolutionary 
comraitlees  for  the  distribution  of  bread,  slating  the  number  of  individuals 
of  which  each  family  was  composed.  To  prevent  tumults  and  long  waiting, 
people  were  forbidden  to  go  before  six  in  the  morning  t»  the  doors  of  the 
butchers. 

The  insufficiency  of  these  regulations  soon  became  apparent.  Clandestine 
dealers  had  already  set  up,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed.  Their  number 
daily  increased.  The  cattle  had  not  time  to  reach  the  markets  of  Neuborg, 
Poissy,  and  Sceaux ;  the  country  butchers  met  them  and  bought  them  in  the 
pastures.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Jess  vigilant  executipn  of  the  laws  in  the 
rural  communes,  these  butchers  sold  above  the  maximum,  and  supplied  all 
llie  inhabitants  of  the  great  communes  and  particularly  those  of  Paris,  who 
were  not  content  with  the  allowance  of  half-a-pound  every  live  days.  In  this 
manner  the  country  butchers  had  run  away  with  all  the  business  of  the  town 
butchers,  who  had  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  since  they  were  confined  to  the 
distribution  of  rations.  Several  of  them  even  applied  for  a  law  authorizing 
them  to  throw  up  the  leases  of.  their  shops.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
make  new  regulations  to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  cattle  on  their  way  to  the 
markets ;  and  the  projjrietors  of  pasture-grounds  were  subjected  to  declara- 
tions and  to  extremely  annoying  formalities.  The  government  was  obliged 
lo  descend  to  still  more  minute  details.  As  wood  and  charcoal  ceased  to 
arrive  on  account  of  'the  maximum,  and  suspicions  of  forestalling  were 
txcited,  it  was  forbidden  to  have  more  than  four  loads  of  wood  and  more 
than  two  loads  of  charcoal. 

The  new  government  exerted  itself  with  singular  activity  to  surmount  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  career  uppn  Which  it  had  entered.  "While  it  was  issuing 
these  numberless  regulations,  it  was  engaged  in  reforming  agriculture, 
changing  the  legislation  of-  farming,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  tillage 
of  lands,  introducing  new  rotations  of  crop^,  artificial  meadows,  and  the 
'  reifing  of  cattle.  Ih  ordered  the  institution  of  botanic  gardens  in  all  the 
chief  towns  of  departments,  for  naturalizing  exotic  plants,  forming  nurseries 
of  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  opening  courses  of  .lectures  on  agriculture  for  the 
instruction,  and  adapted  lo  the  comprehension,  of  farmers.  It  orderad  the 
^neral  I  draining  of  msffshes,  on  a  comprehensive  and  well-conceived  plan. 
It  decreed  that  the  state  should  make  the  necessary  advances  for  this  great 
untl^rtaking,  and  that  the  owners  whose  lands  should  be  drained  and  rendered 
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WMeiSWtie  ahouW  pay  a  lax  or  sell  their  lands  at  a  certain  price  Lastly,  It 
incited  ^1  tiie  aeotiitecls  to  furnish  plans  fnr  rebuilding  the  villagea  on  de- 
jnolishiftg  the  mansions ,  it  ordered  emteUiahmenls  to  render  the  garden  fff 
the  Tuileries  more  commodious  for  the  pubhc  and  it  demanded  plans  from 
artists  for  ehaWgitig  the  Opera-honae  into  a  jioi'ered  arena  where  the  people 
taight  asaembie  in  winter 

Thus  it  executed,  or  at  lesat  attempted,  almost  ftverytiiing  it  once ,  bo  true 
it  IS  that  the  Hiore  business  one  has  to  do,  the  more  one  11  capable  of  doing 
"nie  department  of  fee  finances  Was  not  the  least  difitcult  nor  the  least  per- 
plexing We  have  aeen  what  resources  were  deviied  in  the  month  of 
August,  1T93,  torestore  flie  assignata  to  theii  nominal  value,  by  withdrawing 
part  of  them  from  Circulation  The  one  thousaiid  mdliona  withdrawn  by 
the  forced  loan,  and  the  viclonfes  which  terminated  the  o^anpaign  ol  1793, 
tfdsed  them,  and,  as  we  have  elsewheie  staled,  they  rose  almost  to  par, 
owing  to  tfte  tumble  laWs  which  rendered  the  possession  of  specie  so  dan- 
gerous This  apparent  proiperity  tasted,  however,  only  for  a  short  time 
They  soon  fell  again,  and  the  ciuafllity  of  issliea  rapidly  depreciated  them. 
Part  of  them,  indeed,  returned  in  consequence  of  the  sales  of  the  national 
property,  hiit  this  return  Wis  msaffi^ent.  These  possessions  were  sold 
abase  the  esttmate,  which  was  not  surprising,  for  the  estimate  had  been 
made  m  money,  and  payWent  was  made  in  assignats  Thus  the  pnee, 
though  apparently  above,  was  really  much  below,  ^e  estimated  value  Be- 
sides, this  absorption  of  the  assignats  could  be  but  alow,  while  the  issue  was 
necessarily  immense  and  rapid  Twelve  hundred  thousand  men  to  arm  and 
to  pay,  a  matefid  to  creite,  a  navy  to  bUild.  with  a  depreciated  paper, 
required  enormous  quantifiea  ot  that  paper  This  resource  having  become 
the  only  one,  Mid,  moreover,  the  capital  of  the  assignats  increasing  dT,ily  by 
confiscations,  the  governnient  made  up  its  mind  to  emploj  Ihem  so  long  as 
occasion  required  It  abolished  the  distinction  between  the  ordinary  and 
the  extraorAnSry  fund,  the  one  arising  from  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  the 
oflier  from  fte  creation  of  assignats  The  two  kinds  of  resources  were 
blended,  and,  whenever  occasion  required,  anv  deficit  in  the  revenue  was 
supplied  by  fresh  issues  At  the  beginning  ol  1794  (year  II)  the  sum  total 
of  the  issues  vfss  doubled  Nearly  four  thousand  mdliona  had  been  added 
to  the  sum  which  previously  existed,  and  had  raised  it  to  about  eight  thou- 
sand millions  BeducUng  the  sums  which  had  come  back  and  been  burned, 
and  those  which  hid  not  yet  been  expended,  there  remained  in  actual  circu- 
lation five  thousand  file  hundred  and  thirty  six  millions  In.  Messidor  (>ear 
II,  June,  1794)  the  creahon  of  1  fresh  thousand  million  of  jssignats  was 
decreed  of  all  amounts,  from  one  thousand  francs  to  fifteen  sous  The  com- 
mittee ot  finincps  igiin  had  recouise  to  a  lorced  loan  from  the  rich  The 
bsts  of  the  preceding  year  were  made  use  of,  and  upon  those  who  were 
entered  in  those  lists  was  imposed  an  extraoitimary  war  contribution  of  one 
tenth  of  the  forced  loan,  that  la  to  say,  of  ten  millions  This  sum  ii/as  not 
levied  upon  them  as  a  loan  repayable,  but  as  a  tax  which  was  to  be  paid  by 
fliem  without  return 

To  complete  the  establishment  of  the  great  book,  aftd  the  plan  of  giving 
uniformity  to  the  pubhc  debt,  it  still  remained  to  i.apitahse  the  life  annuities. 
Mid  to  convert  them  into  an  inscnption  These  annuities,  of  all  descnptiona 
^d  6f  all  forms  were  the  object  of  the  most  comphcated  slockjObbing 
They  had  the  same  inconvenience  is  the  old  contracts  on  the  stalelfthat  of 
reposing  on  a  royal  title,  and  obtaining  a  marked  preference  to  repufehCan 
•toCks     for  people  were  stiU  sure  that,  if  the  republic  consented  to  [»av''t^ 
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dt^ts  of  &ie  UdDtfohy,  the  Btoft^ychy  wodd  never  coas^t  to  fsy  iftb^  Sf 
ffie  re^he.  C^ibhoai  therefore,  Cemplet^d  bis  gKBld  work  of  Ule  rt^eofc- 
rtttttm  of  the  debt,  by  pro^sing  aiid  obtaining  a  law  whieh  oapitalised  tile 
Ufe  atHUiiUe^ ,  "tte  titles  were  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  ttettanes  eifd  tofned, 
as  the  60tttracta  had  been  The  capital  engiaally  furnished  by  the  annvtitaAt 
was  convened  into  mi  jnettnirtfon,  and  bore  a  perpetual  interest  at  five  ^ir 
eent.,  tn&tead  of  a  life  reVemie  At  the  same  time,  out  o(  oonsiidei>ation  for 
aged  persons  and  those  of  very  small  fortune,  who  had  meaat  to  doubl*  flieir 
resources  by  itiVed^g  them  iti  annumes  for  life,  those  of  moderate  amounts 
were  preserved  and  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  parOes  Fr8m  forty  to 
fifty,  ^1  annuiUes  of  fifteen  fetndsed  to  two  thousand  frands  Were  suffered  to 
-6xiBt ,  from  fifty  to  si'vty,  all  SMiBlties  of  dtree  to  four  thowBaad ,  aod  so  tfa 
to  the  age  6(  One  hundred,  aaA  to  tke  sum  of  ten  thousand  live  hundrsd 
francs.  If  the  annuittint  ofHnpnsed  m  the-  Cases  afeo*B  mentioned  had  sea 
Mmuity  exceeding  the  fi\ed  sttodard,  the  surplus  was  Ospri^ised  Certainly 
moM  oonsidetation  coaldndtwell  be^town  for  maderifte^rtinnes  said  for 
old  age  ,  and  yet  ao  IffW  eter  gSve  rise  to  more  remonstf ances  and  com 
pl^mts,  and  tiie  Gdnvontion  inctirred  more  eonsure  for  a  wise  measure,  and 
(Mie  condueted  Wtth  humanily,  dian  for  those  temble  measures  which  daily 
imai^ed  its  dictatorship  *  The  StockjobbPf  were  gi'ievously  offended, 
because  the  law,  m  flrder  to  Mcognise  the  credits,  required  certificates  of  life. 
The  holders  of  titles  of  emigrants  could  not  easily  procure  these  certificates , 
hence  the  jobbers,  who  were  sufferers  by-  this  condition,  complained  loudly 
m  the  name  of  the  aged  and  the  ififlrm  they  declared  that  neither  age  nOr 
indigence  Was  respected;  they  petsuaded  flie  annuitants  that  they  should 
not  be  paid,  because  the  operation  and  the  formalities  which  it  required 
would  be  irtteuded  with  endless  delays  Howeter,  that  was  not  the  case 
Cambon  caused  «ome  clauses  of  the  decree  to  be  modified,  and,  by  his  inces- 
sant superintendence  at  the  Treasury,  he  earned  lis  provisions  into  effect 
with  the  greatest  pvomplitude  The  annuitants  who  did  not  job  in  the  titles 
of  otheri,  but  lived  upon  their  own  income,  were  speedily  pdid ,  and,  ^ 
Barr^re  s-^id,  insleid  of  Waiting  their  turn  of  payment  fli  unco^  ered  courts, 
exposed  to  the  mclemeucv  of  the  weather,  thev  wail^-d  in  the  Warm  and 
comfortable  rooms  of  the  Treasury. 

Along  with  these  beneficial  reforms  cruelties  continued  to  run  their  eourse.t 

•  "  So  numerons  was  this  claaa  of  life-annuitants  in  France,  and  so  tenacious  are  men  of 
whatever  touctios  iheir  pecuniary  inteteslB,  Ihat  there  was  no  measure  at  the  time  which 
raciteil  each  violent  discontent,  and  (he  Convention  tverc  more  blamed  for  Ihls  retrenchment 
than  all  the  sangujuaty  and  terrible  laws  which  had  stained  their  administration." — 
ASaon.     E. 

f  "  The  sun  of  Liberty  was  in  eclipse,  while  the  cresled  hydra  of  the  coalition  glared  round 
the  horizon.  The  atmosphere  was  dark  and  siillry.  There  was  a  dead  pange--a  stillness 
in  (he  air,  except  aa  the  dlence  was  broken  by  a  shout  like  distant  thunder,  or  tiie  wild  chani 
of  patriotic  songs.  There  was  a  fear,  aa  in  the  time  of  a  plague — a  fierceness,  ae  before  and 
atter  a  deadly  strife.  Ic  was  a  civil  war  raging  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  as  in  a  field  of 
battle,  and  turning  it  into  a  charnel-house.  The  eye  was  sleepless — the  bram  heated. 
Sights  of  horror  grew  familiar  to  the  mind,  which  bad  no  other  choice  ^an  that  of  being 
either  die  victim  or  the  eieeulioner.  What  at  first  was  stem  necesaty,  or  pnljlic  duty,  be- 
came a  habit  and  a  sport ;  and  the  arm  inured  to  slaughter,  struck  at  random,  sparing  ndlher" 
■friend  nor  foe.  The  soul,  harrowed  up  by  the  spectacle  of  the  moat  appalling  cruellies,  could 
not  do  Aiihout  thetn,  and  nursed  die  dreadful  appetite  for  death.  The  habit  of  going  to  (he 
place  of  eieculion  resembled  that  of  visiting  the  theatre.  Legal  murder  was  the  order  of  (he 
day,'a'holiday  aight,  ^11  France  became  oiie  scene  of  wild  disorder,  and  the  Revolutiou  a 
stage  of  blood.  The  chief  actor  in  this  tragic  soenei  the  preying  demoK  of  the  storm,  wu 
fiobespierre."— Hos/f«'*  Life  of  Napoleon.     E. 
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The  law  ■which  expelled  the  ex-nobles  from  Paris,  the  fortresses  and  the  sea- 
ports, gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  vexations.  To  distinguish  the  real  nobles 
was  not  easier  now  that  nobility  was  a  calamity,  than  when  it  had  been  a 
pretension.  Females  originally  belonging  to  the  commonalty,  who  had  mar- 
ried nobles  and  become  widows,  the  purchasers  of  offices  who  had  taken  the 
■  title  of  esquire,  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  a  distinction  which  formerly 
they  had  so  eagerh'  coveted.  This  law  then  opened  a  new  career  to  arbitrary 
power  and  to  the  most  tyrannical  vexations. 

The  representatives  on  mission  exercised  their  authority  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  some  of  them  indulged  in  extravagant  and  monstrous  cruelties. 
In  Paris  the  prisons  daily  became  more'  and  more  crowded.  The  committee 
of  general  safety  had  instituted  a  police  which  spread  terror  every  where.  At 
the  head  of  it  wag  a  man  named  Heron,  who  had  under  his  direction  a  host 
of  agents,  all  worthy  of  their  chief.  They  were  what  were  called,  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  committees.  Some  acted  as  spies,  others  were  furnished  with 
secret  and  freqiftntly  even  blank  orders,  and  went  to  make  arrests  either  in 
Paris  or  in  the  provinces.  A  sian  of  money  was  allowed  them  for  each  of 
their  expeditions.  They  extorted  more  from  the  prisoners,  and  thus  added 
rapine  to ,  cruelty.  All  the  adventurers  who  had  been  disbanded  witii  the 
revolutionary  army,  or  dismissed  from  Bouchotte's  ofRce,  had  taken  up  this 
new  trade  and  become  much  more  formidable  for  it.  They  were  everywhere, 
in  the  promenades,  the  coffee-houses,  the  theatres.  Every  moment  you 
fancied  that  you  were  watched  and  overheard  by 'one  of  these  inquisitors. 
Owing  to  their  assiduity,  the  number  of  the  suspected  had  increased  in  Paris 
alone  to  seven  or  eight  thousand.*  The  prisons  no  longer  exhibited  the 
spectacle  which  they  had  at  first  presented ;  the  rich  were  no  longer  seen 
there  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  men  of  all  opinions,  of  all 
ranks,  leading  at  their  joint  cost  a  tolerably  agreeable  life,  and  consoling 
themselves  by  tiie  pleasures  of  the  arts  for  the  hardships  of  captivity.  This 
system  had  appeared  tctfi  indulgent  for  what  were  called  aristocrats.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  rich  were  revelling  in  luxury  and  abundance,  while  the'  peo- 
ple outside  were  reduced  to  rations :  that  the  wealthy  prisoners  wasted  in 
riotous  living  those  provisions  which  might  have  served  to  feed  the  indigent 
citizens^  and  it  had  been  decided  that  the  system  of  the  prisons  should  be 
changed.  Refectories  and  common  tables  had  in  consequence  been  esta- 
blished ;  the  prisoners  were  supplied  at  fixed  hours  and  in  large  halls  with  an 
uii]!(alatable  and  unwholesome  food,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  at  a 
very  dear  rale.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to  procure  their  own  provisions, 
instead  of  those  which  they  could  not  eat.  They  were  searched ;  their  as- 
signats  were  taken  from  them,  and  thus  they  were  deprived  of  all  means  of 
procuring  themselves  comforts  of  any  kind.  They  were  no  longer  allowed 
the  same  liberty  of  seeing  one  another  and  living  together,  and  to  the  hard- 

•  "  Seven  thoasand  prieoners  wbtb  soon  accamnlaWd  in  the  diderent  plates  of  conflnement 
in  f  aris ;  llie  number  throughout  FtKnee  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  t  The  long  nights 
of  these  wretched  victims  were  frequently  interrupted  by  visits  from  the  executioners,  solely 
intended  to  excite  alarm ;  the  few  hours  of  sleep  allow^  them  were  broken  by  the  rattling 
of  chains  end  unbarring  of  doora,  to  induce  the  belief  that  their  tellow-suHerers  were  about  to 
Ibe  led  to  the  ecafTold.  From  the  brthest  extremities  of  France  crowds  of  prisoners  daily 
•nived  at  the  galea  of  the  Conciergarie,  which  successively  sent  forth  its  bands  of  yctima  to 
the  guillotine.  Gray  hairs  snd  youthful  forms,  countenances  blooming  with  health,  lud  faces 
worn  with  suSering,  beauty  and  talent,  rank  and  virtue,  were  indiscriminately  rolled  together 
to  Sm  fatal  doors.  Sixty  persons  often  arrived  in  a  day,  and  as  many  were,  on  the  following 
mining,  sent  out  to  execotion.  Night  md  day,  the  cars  incessantly  discluii^ed  victims  into 
the  prison" — Alison     E. 
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ship  f  s  1  n  e  B  superadded  the  terrors  of  death,  which  daily  became 
m  t        nd  n        prompt.     The  retolutionary  tribunal  began,  after  the 

tr  i  f  th  H  b  t  ts  and  the  Dantonists,  to  sacrifice  victims  in  troops  of 
twenty    t     tin  It  had  condemned  the  family  of  the  Malesherbes  and 

their  relatives  lo  the  number  of  hfteen  or  twenty  persona.t  The  venerable 
head  of  that  house  had  met  death  with  the  sereijity  and  the  jjheerfulness  of  a 
sage.  Happening  to  stumble,  as  he  was  walking  to  the  scaffold,  "  This  false 
step,"  said  he,  "  is  a  bad  omen ,  a  Homan  would  go  back  to  his  home."  To 
the  family  of  Malesherbes  Lad  been  added  twenty-two  members  of  the  par- 
liament. That  of  Toulouse  had  been  almost  entirely  sacrificed.  Lastly,  the 
farmere-generatf  were  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  their  former  contracts 
with  the  treasury.  It  was  proved  that  these  contracts  had  contained  condi- 
tions prejudicial  to  the  state,  and  the  revoiulionary  tribunal  sent  iheni  to  the 
scaifold  for  exactions. on  tobacco,  salt,  &c.     Among  them  was  that  illustrious 

*  "  FilUen  prisanem  only  were  at  iiret  placed  on  the  fatal  chariot,  but  their  number  was 
«aan  augmcnlei]  to  thirty,  and  gradually  rose  to  eighty,  nho  were  daily  sent  farlh  to  execa- 
tion.  When  the  fall  of  Robespierre  put  a  stop  to  the  Murders,  arrangements  had  been  miufe 
for  increasing  ihera  lo  one  hundred  and  fifty.  An  imroenfle  aqueduct  to  remove  the  gore 
had  been  dug  asifoi-  as  the  Place  St.  Antoine,  and  four  men  were  daily  employed  in  empty- 
ing the  blood  of  the  tictimB  into  Tliat  reservoir.  It  was  at  three  in  the  afternoon  nhen  the 
melancholy  procession  set  out  from  the  Conciergerie.  The  higher  orders  in  general  behaved 
with  firmness  and  serenity,  and  silently  matched  to  death.  The  pity  of  the  spectatora  waa, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  excit«d  by  the  bands  of  females  fed  out  together  to  execution.  Four- 
teen young  women  of  Verdun,  of  the  most- attractive  forms,  were  cut  off  together.  'The  day 
after  their  eieculion,'  says  RionUe,  'the  court  of  the  prison  looked  like  a  garden  bereaved  of 
its  flowers  by  a  tempest.'  On  another  occasion,  twenty  women  of  Poitou,  chiefly  the  wives 
of  peasants,  were  placed  together  on  the  chariot ;  some  died  on  the  way,  and  the  wretches 
guillodned  their  lifeless  remains.  One  kept  her  infant  in  her  bosom  till  she  reached  the  foot 
of  the  BcafTold  ;  the  executioners  tore  the  baby  from  her  breast  as  she  suckled  it  for  the  lait 
time,  and  the  screams  of  maternal  agony  were  only,  stifled  nith  her  life.  In  removing  (he 
prisoners  from  the  gaol  of  the  Maison  Lazare,  one  of  the  women  decUred  herself  with  child, 
and  on  the  point  of  deli™ry.  The  hardhearted  gaolers  compelled  her  to  move  on:  she  did 
so,  uttenng  piercing  shrieks,  and  at  ierfgth  fell  on  the  gronnd,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  in 
Ibe  presence  of  her  persecutors!  Such  accumulated  horrors  annihilated  all  the  charities  and 
intorcoorse  of  life.  Passengers  hesitated  to  address  their  most  inlimato  friends  on  meeting. 
The  eilent  of  calamity  had  rendered  men  suspicious  even  of  those  they  loved  most.  Every 
one  assumed  the  coarsest  dress  and  the  most  squalid  appearance.  An  elegant  exterior  wonM 
have  been  the  certain  forerunner  of  destruction.  Night  came,  but  with  it  no  diminution'  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  people.  Every  family  eatly  assembled  its  numbers.  With  trembUng 
looks,  they  gaied  round  the  room,  fearful  that  Ihe  very  walls  might  harbour  traitors.  The 
sound  of  a  fool— the  stroke  of  a  hammer — a  voice  in  the  street — froze  all  hearts  with  horror.  , 
If  a  knock  mas  heard  at  tbe  Jooi,  every  one,  in  agonizing  suspense,  expected  his  &te.  Un- 
able to  endure  such  protracted  misery,  numbers  committed  suicide." — Alison.     E. 

"  Had  the  reign  of  Robespierre  contitmed  much  longer,  multitudes  would  have  thrown, 
themselves  under  the  guillolLne.  That  first  of  all  social  afiections,  the  love  of  life,  was  already 
exlinguisheil  in  almost  every  breast." — Friron.     E. 

■j-  '■  The  intellects  of  Madame  da  Roiambeau,  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Male- 
sherbes, were  unsettled  by  her  grief  for  tbe  death  of  her  husband.  Neither  the  consoling 
influence  of  her  father,  nor  the  lender  caresses  of  her  daughter,  were  able  to  calm  tbe  distrac 
tion  of  her  mind.  Yet  when  the  act'  of  accusation  was  presented  which  comprised  Mde- 
sherbes,  herself,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  family,  she  appeared  suddenly  to  call  together  her  iran 
dering  faculties.  She  hastened  to  find  Mademoiselle  Sombieuil,  and,  addressing  her  in  tones 
of  rapture,  said,  '  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  you  bad  once  the  happiness  to  save  your  father,  and  I 
am  going  to  die  with  mine!'  This  ray  of  reason  vras  soon  eitiuct  for  ever.  She  wenton- 
coneciously  to  prison,  and  died  upon  the  scaffold,  without  appearing  to  understand  her  fate." 
— liu  Broca,    E. 

i  "  Among  them  was  the  farmer-general  Fougeret,  whose  sole  crime  consisted  in  his  no', 
being  able  to  pay  a  revolutionary  contribution  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  livrea."; — Du 
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♦OKtTy  of 'acieniee,  Lavoiaier,"  Uie  chemist,  who  in  vain  Sdicited  a  tttsp^ 
of  a  few  days  that  he  might  commit  to  paper  a  distetfVeiy which  he  had 

The  impahe  was  given :  men  administered,  -fought,  slaughtered,  with  a 
hotrible  harmony.  The  committees  placed  at  die  >;eQtre,  governed  with  the 
same  vigour.  The  Conveniion,  still  tranquil,  decreed  pensions  to  the 
widows  or  the  children  of  Ihe  soldiers  who  had  died  for  their  country,  m'odi- 
fied  the  judgments  Of  tribunals,  interpreted  decrees,  regulated  the  exchange 
of  certain  domains ;  attended,  in  short,  to  matters  the  most  trivial  and  tile 
most  subordinate.  Batrfere  came  eVery  day  to  read  to  it  reports  of  victories. 
These  reports  he  called  carmagnoles.  At  the  end  of  every  month  he  intt- 
m&ted  forform's'sake.that  the  powers  of  the  committees  had  expired,  anfl 
that  iWaaflsee^aiy'to  rfinew'them.  He  was  then  ^swered,  amidst  ap- 
blaase.^'fliaf-flie'cOnimttieeshad  but  to  prosecute  their  labours.  Sometinres 
he  even  forgot  this  formality,  and  the  committees  nevertheless  continued  to 
eiercise  their  functions. 

It  is  at  such  moments  of  absolute  submission  that  exasperated  spirits  burst 
forth,  and  that  the  despotic  authorities  have  to  fear  the  dagger.  There  was 
a  man,  eraployed^as  an  attendant  in  the  national  lottery-office,  who  had  for- 
lilerly  been  in  the  service  of  several  distinguished  families,  and  who  was 
"vehemently  ilicensed  against  the  prevailing  system.  His  name  Was  Ladmi- 
lal  :t  he  yas  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  formed  the  design  to  assassinate  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  Robespierre  or 
Coliot-d'Herbois.  For  some  time  past,  he  had  lodged  in  the  same  house  as 
Collot-d'Herboip,  in  the  Rue  Favart,  and  hesitated  between  CoUot  and  Robes- 

fiierre.  On  the  8d  of  Frairial,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  despatch  the 
alter,  he  had  gone  to  tlie  committee  of  public  welfare  and  waited  for  him  the 
whole  day  in  the  gallery  adjoining  the  committee -room.  Not  meeting  with 
him  tliere,  he  had  returned  home  and  posted  himself  on  the  staircase,  with 
the  intention  of  striking  Collot-d'Herbois.  About  midnight,  Coilot  came  in 
and  went  up  stairs,  when  Ladmiral  snapped  a  pistol  at  him  when  close  to 
the  muzzle.  The  pistol  missed  fire.  Ladmiral  pointed  it  again,  but  again 
the  weapon  refused  to  second  his  design,  A  third  time  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful, but  hit  only  the  wall.  A  scuffle  theij  ensued.  Collot-d'Herbois 
cried  "  murder."  Luckily  for  him  a  palrole  was  passing  along  the  street, 
and  hastened  up  on  hearing  the  noise.  Ladmiral  then  ran  «p-stfurs  to  his 
L,  where  he  fastened  himself  in.  He  was*  followed  hy  the  patrole,  who 
0  break  open  the  door.  He  declared  that  he  was  armed,  and  thai 
he  would  Sre  upon  any  one  who  should  dare  to  come  near  him.  This  threa' 
did  not  intimidate  the  patrole.     The  door  was  forced,     A  lock-smith,  named 

"  "  Anthony  Lawrence  Lavoisier,  was  a  celebrated  French  chemist,  Whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  antiphli^istic  theory  of  chemialrj,  to  the  reception  of  which  he  conCrihutad 
by  bis  wriUngs  and  discoveries.  .He  was  born  st  Paris  in  1743,  and  tvas  the  son  of  opalent 
parents,  who  gave  him  a  good  education'.  He  had  rendered  many  services  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  both  in  a  pnblic  and  private  capacity.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
misaionere  of  tfie  national  treasury.  He  was  execated  in  1794,  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
conspirator,  and  of  having  adulterated  the  tobacco  with  ingredients  obDa):iou3  to  the  health 
of  the  citizens.  L^voi^er  marjled  in  1771  the  daughter  of  a  farmer-general,  who  subse- 
quently became  the  Wife  of  Cooal^vrafoTi,"^—Bncyelopiedia  Americana.    E. 

't'  "  Henri  Ladmiral  was  oiiginalty  a  servaiit  in  the  house  of  the  minister  Berlin,  and  atter- 
v/ioAb  a  lottery  commissiooer  at  Brussels.  He  was  a  short  but  muscular  man,  and  did  not 
ijipear  lb  have  received  a  good  education.  He  was  eieculed  in'1794,  for  having  attempted 
■lie  Hfe  of  Collot-d'Herbois.  Ha  ascended  the  scafibld  dressed  m  a  red  shirt,  and  met  his 
late  with  firniness."-^Bigi-uph!C  Moderne.     E. 
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Geffroy,  advanced  first,  and.  received  a  muaket-shot,  which: -wojiiuied-  hjjn 
almost  mortally.  Ladmiral  was  immediately  secured  and  conducted  to  prison. 
When  examined' by  Fouq^oier-Tinville,  he  related  the  eircumslances  of  :his 
life,  his  designs,  and  the  intention  which  he  had  to  despatch.  Ij«bespierre 
before  he  thought  of  Collot-d'Herbois.  He  was  asked  wlio  had  ii^tigated 
him  to  commit  this  crime.  He  replied  with  firmness  that  it  w.as  not  a  crime, 
thatit.was  a  service  which  he  had  meant  to  render  his  country;  that  healpne 
had  conceived  this  design  without  any  suggestion  from  another;  and  that  his 
only  regret  was  diat  it  had  not  succeeded. 

The  rumour  of  this  attempt  spread  with  rapidity,  and,  as. usual,  it  served 
to  increase  the  power  of  those  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Barr^re  went 
the  very  next  day,  the  4th  of  PraiiM,  to  the  Convention  to  read  his  report 
of  this  new  machination  of  Pitt's.  "  The  internal  factions,"  said  h6,  "  do 
not  cease  to  correspond  with  that  government,  which  deals  in  coalitions,  whifih 
purchases  murders,  which  persecutes  liberty  as  its  bitterest  enemy.  While 
we  make  justice  and  virtue  the  order  of  the  day,  the  coaUtion  places,  on  the 
order  of  the  day  crime  and  assassination.  Yon  will  everywhere  find  the 
baleful  spirit  of  the  Englishman — in  our  markets,  in  our  contracts,  on  our 
seas,  on  the  cpntinents,  in  the  kinglinga  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  our  cities. 
It  is  the  same  head  that  directs  the  hands  which  murder  Basseville  at  Rome, 
the  French  sailors  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  the  faitliful  French  in  Corsica. 
It  is  the  same  head  that  directs  the  steel  against:  Lepelletier  and  Marat,  the 
guillotine  upon  Chidier,  and  the  pistol  at  Oollot-d'Herbois."  Barrere  then 
produced  letters  from  London  and  Holland,  which  had  been  intercepted,  and 
which  staled  that  the  plots  of  Pitt  were  directed  against  the  committees,  and 
particularly  against  Robespierre.  One  of  these  letters  s^d  in  substance, 
"  We  much  fear  Robespierre's  influence.  The  more  concentrated  tlie  French 
republican  government  becomes,  the  more  strength  it  will  possess,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  overthrow  it." 

This  manner  of  exhibiting  facts  was  wel!  calculated  to  excite  a  strong 
interest  in  favour  of  the  committees  and  especially  of  Robespierre,  and  to 
identify  their  existence  with  that  of  the  republic.  Barrere  then  related  the 
fact,  with  all  its  circumstances,  spoke  of  the  tender  solicitude  which  the  con- 
stituted authorities  had  manifested  for  protecting  the  national  representation, 
and  described  in  magnificent  terms  the  conduct  of  citizen  Geffroy,  who  Had 
received  a  dangerous  wound  in  seizing  the  assassin.  The  Convention  re- 
ceived Barr^re's  report  with  applause.  It  ordered  an  inyestigation  for  the 
purpose  of  ^certaning  whether  Ladmiral  had  any  accomplices  ;  it  decreed 
thanks  to  citizen  Geffroy,  and  resolved  that,  as  some  compensation,  the 
bulletin  of  the  state  of  his  wound  should  be  read  every  day  from  the  tribune 
Couthon  then  made  a  violent  speech  to  propose  that  Barrfere's  report  should 
be  translated  into  all  languages  and  circulated  in  all  countries.  "  Pitt !  Co 
burg !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  all  of  you,  cowardly  and  petty  tyrants,  who  con 
sider  the  world  as  your  heritage,  and  who,  in  the  last  moment  of  your  agony, 
struggle  with  such  fury,  whet,  whet  your  daggers ;  we  despise  you  too 
much  to  fear  you,  and  yon  well  know  thit  we  are  too  great  to  follow  your 
example !"  The  hall  rang  with  applause  "  But,"  continued  Couthon, 
"  the  Law  whose  reign  affrights  you  has  her  sword  uplifted  over  your  heads. 
She  will  strike  you  all.  Mankind  needs  this  ejcample,  and  Heaven,  which 
you  outrage,  has  commanded  it." 

Collot-d'Herbois  then  entered,  as  if  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
Assembly.  He  was  hailed  with  redoubled  acLlamilion,  and  had  difficulty  in 
ajaking  himself  heard.     Robespierre  showed  much  more  tact  in.  slayiijg 
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away,  and  affecting  to  withdraw   himself  from   the  homage  that  await- 
ed him. 

On  this  same  day,  the  4th,  a  young  female,  named  Cecile  Renault,*  called 
at  Robespierre's  door  with  a  parce!  under  her  arm.  She  asked  to  see  him, 
and  urgently  insisted  on  being  admitted.  She  said  thjt  a  public  functionary 
ought  to  be  always  ready  to  receive  those  who  have  occasion  In  speak  to 
him,  and  at  last  began  to  abuse  the  Duplaix  family,!  with  whom  Robespierre 

*  "  Oedlo  Renault  was  neatly  twenty  yeors  of  oga  when  a!ie  coinniitleil  the  est raordi nary 
act  which  conilucteil  her  to  the  HcaSbtd.  She  had  ont  nf  Ihnse  figures  which  pleass  without 
being  beBUtiful.  Her  features  were  &r  from  handsome,  yet,  from  the  nvadty  of  her  man-" 
neiB,  her  agreeable  countenauca,  and  elegant  deportment,  she  was  calleii  the  finest  gir!  of  her 
neighbourhood.  Her  father  lived  in  Paris,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  paper- 
maker.  He  had  seven  children,  to  all  of  whom  he  had  given  a  good  educalion.  Two  of  hi* 
Eons  eerved  the  republic  in  the  army, of  the  North.  Various  were  the  conjectures  at  Ibe 
time  as  to  the  motives  for  the  conduct  of  ibis  girt ;  but  none  of  ibem,  far  from  having  any 
foundation  in  (ruth,  liad  even  probability  on  tlieir  siile.  We  can  esa^a  no  reason  for  het 
conduct,  except  (hat  which  she  herself  declared  on  her  trial.  On  iho  fourth  of  Prairial,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  Cecile  Renault  presented  herself  at  the  door  of  Robespierra'a 
house  ;  but  there  seeming  to  be  enmething  euapieious  in  her  manner,  she  was  seized,  and 
brought  before  the  committee  of  public  safely,  by  whom  she  was  examined,  but  wilhout  effect. 
The  committee  then  ordered  a  parcel  to  he  produced  l>efore  the  young  girl  containing  the 
entire  dress  of  a  woman,  which  she  had  left  with  a  seller  of  lemonade  immeilialely  befiira  hef 
visit  to  Robespierre's  lionse,  and  interrogated  ber  rm  her  motives  for  providing  herself  wilb 
such  appnreL  Sl^e  answered  that,  well  knowing  she  should  be  sent  to  prison,  and  then  to 
the  guillotine,  she  "wished  to  be  provided  with  a  decent  dress  for  the  occasion.  She  was  ^ien 
asked, '  What  use  did  you  propose  to  make  of  the  two  knives  that  were  found  on  yoar  per- 
son 1'  She  replied, '  None ;  I  never  designed  harm  against  any  living  being.'  As  she  con- 
tinued to  give  the  same  sort  of  anawers  to  every  question  put  to  her  by  Fouquier-Tinville.  on 
ber  subsequent  examinations,  his  ingenuity  contrived  a  species  of  torture  for  her.  Perceiving 
that  eht  loved  dress,  he  gave  orders  In  Ibe  keeper  of  the  prison  to  lake  her  cldthes  from  her, 
and  put  filthy  rage  on  her.  In  this  conditinn  they  compelled  her  to  appear  again  before  (ha 
council,  but  far  from  being  ashamed  of  her  appearance,  Cecile  Renault  jeateil  with  the  puhlio 
accuser  on  (ha  polUness  of  his  inven^on.  It  was  then  resolved  to  pul  her  and  bar  family  to 
death,%nd  she  was  conducted  before  Ihe  revolutionary  tribunal.  As  she  entered  the  box  ap- 
propriated to  the  accused,  she  saw  among  the  aBsocialea  uf  her  misfortune  her  fether  and  an 
aunt  by  whom  she  had  been  educated.  Her  eyes  Glled  with  (ears  at  the  spectacle,  bat  in  a 
short  limesbe  regained  her  serenity.  Not  less  than  eight  carriages  wete  prepared  to  conduct 
her  accomplices  to  the  scaffold.  This  sight  of  fil)y'li)Ur  condemned  persons,  each  cov^ed  with 
a  red  shirt,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  was  conlriveil  In  gratify  the  jealousy  of  Robes- 
pierre. All  eyes  sought  for  the  young  Renault.  The  approach  of  duath.had  made  no  change 
in  her  countenance.  During  the  long  time  occupied  in  the  march  from  (he  Conciergerie  to 
the  scaffuld,  she  never  betrayed  one  symptom  of  fear,  She  was  even  seen  to  smile  more  than 
once.  On  readiing  (he  place  of  execution,  she  descended  from  the  cart  whh  firmness,  and 
embracing  her  fodier  and  her  aunt,  exhorted  (hem  to  die  with  c^nsiancy.  When  it  was  her 
turn  to  mount  (be  scaffold,  she  ascended  cheerfully,  and  even  seemed  eager  to  bow  her  head 
beneath  (he  axe."— Du  Broca..    E. 

\  "  Robespierre,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  as  a  memlwr  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had 
taken,  in  common  with  a  young  friend,  a  cheap  lodging:  and  on  the  evening  in  which  (ho 
massacre  of  the  pe[ilioning  patriota  look  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mare  (!T9l).  be  was  return- 
ing (hence  in  great  agitation,  accampanied  by  a  crowd,  crying,  '  Vive  Robespierre !'  His 
aituatiun  at  the  moment  was  dangerous,  for  the  reit  flagwas  still  fiying.  A  carpenter  of  (he 
name  of  Duplay,  his  zealous  admirer,  invited  him  to  lake  refuge  in  hia  house.  Robespierre 
accepted  the  offer,  and  was  persuaded  not  (o  return  home  that  night.  Buplay  had  a  wife 
and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  flattered  by  the  presence  of  the  great  popular  leader;  ami 
at  length  the  carpenter  proposed  tbat  Robespierre  should  ii;ive  up  his  lodgings,  and  become 
bis  inmate  and  his  guest.  Domiciled  in  lliis  family,  Rolu'Spierre  sought  no  other  society, 
and  gave  all  his  private  hours  to  this  humble  circle.  Dnplay  himself  received  his  reward  in 
being  appointed  one  of  (he  jurors  of  Uie  revolutionary  tribunal,  a  place  of  power  and  emolu; 
^Inent — as  was  also,  we  believe, 'his  son.  Madame  Duplay  became  conspicuous  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  those  feiocioue  women  who  sats  daily  at  thirir  needlework  round  the  scaffold. 
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lodged,  because  they  would-not  admit  her.  From  the  perseverance  and  the 
strange  air  of  this  young  female,  suspicions  were  conceived.  She  was 
seized  and  dehvered  over  to  the  pohce.  On  opening  her  pardel,  it  was  found 
to  contain  some  clothes  and  two  knives.  It  was  instantly  surmised  that  she 
intended  to  murder  Robespierre.  On  being  questioned,  she  answered  with 
the  same  assurance  as  Ladmiral.  She  was  asked  what  was  her  business 
with  Robespierre.  She  replied  that  she  wanted  to  see  how  a  tyrant  looked. 
She  was  asked  what  the  clothes  and  the  knives  were  for.  She  answered  that 
she  had  not  intended  to  make  any  particular  use  of  the  knives  ;  that,  as  for 
the  clothes,  she  had  provided  herself  with  them  because  she  expected  to  be 
carried  to  prison,  and  from  prison  to  the  guillotine.  She  added  that  she  was 
a  royalist,  because  she  would  rather  have  one  king  than  fifty  thousand.  She 
was  urged  to  answer  further  questions,  but  refused,  and  desired  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  scaffold. 

This  evidence  appeared  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  young 
Renault  was  one  of  the  assassins  armed  against  Robespierre  *  To  this  last 
circumstance  was  presently  added  ano  her  On  the  follow  g  dai  at  CI  o  «y 
sur-Seine,  a  citizen  was  relating  a  a  coffee  house  the  at  e  npt  to  n  utder 
Coliot-d'Herbois,  and  rejoicing  tha  1 1  ad  not  s  cceeded  A  monk  named 
Saint-Anax,  who  was  listening  to  t  e  acco  nt  repl  ed  1  at  it  w^  nlucky 
that  the  scoundrels  belonging  to  the  comm  ee  had  escape  1  but  1  e  hoped 
that  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  despatched  The  unfor  nate  mi  vss 
immediately  secured  and  carried  tl  &  very  lan  e  n  gl  t  to  Pa  is  Tl  ese  c  r 
cumstances  were  more  than  enougl  to  Sutl  or  ze  conjectures  of  vast  ra  h 
cations.  It  was  asserted  that  a  ba  d  of  aasiss  ns  vas  i  read  ness  people 
eagerly  thronged  around  the  members  of  tl  e  com  n  1  ee  begg  ng  them  to  be 
cautious  and  to  take  care  of  their  lives,  which  were  so  valuable  to  the  countty. 
The  sections  assembled,  and  sent  fresh  deputations  and  addresses  to  the  Con- 
vention. They  said  that,  among  the  miracles  which  Providence  had  wrought 
in  favour  of  the  republic,  the  manner  in  which  Robespierre  and  Collot- 

The  eldest  daughter,  Eleonore,  who  now  aeeutneil  the  classic  name  of  Cornelia,  aspired  to 
captivate  Itibesjjierre ;  she  endeavoured  to  become  his  virile,  and  ended  in  passing,  in  the 
opinion  af  the  iieighbonra,  as  his  mistress.  She  seems  to  have  had  much  of  her  mothor'H 
ferocity,  for  she,  with  her  sisters  anil  other  codipanions,  used  to  sit  at  their  vrlndoviE  to  sea 
the  batches  of  victims  who  passed  every  day  to  the  BcafTcM.  Tlie  sccoad  sister  married 
Lehaa,  a  member  of  the  Convention  i  and  iha  third  married  another  member." —  Quarterly 
litview.    E. 

•  "  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that,  about  the  time  of  Cecile  Renault's  adventuTo, 
there  ap^ieared,  at  a  masked  ball  ja  London,  a  character  dressed  like  the  spectre  of  Charlotte 
Corday.  who  came,  as  she  said,  to  seek  Robespierre,  and  inflict  on  him  the  doom  of  Marat." 
—ScuU'^  L:fe_  if  Nupokon.    B. 

that,  jealous  of  Callot-d'Herbois  being  selected  as  a  worthier  nliject  of  assassinadon,  he  wisely 
represented  himself  as  having  been  the  first  object  of  liadmiral,  and  got  ;:p1lhe  scene  of  Ce- 
cile Renault  t|>  counterbalance  the  populanty  which  (he  former  event  was  likely  to  confer  oi, 
Collot.  There  is  something  to  countenance  this  opinion.  The  possibility  of  an  intention  to 
B.!soSiinEite  lurns  altogether  on  the  fact  of  the  knife  or  knives.  Now,  In  all  the  early  ccniem- 
poianeuus  accounts  there  is  no  mention  of  any  knife.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that,  while  the 
atuck  on  CoKot  was  blazoned  by  the  government  in  the  Convention,  no  mention  was  made 
of  Ceeile's  attampttjll  a  question  was  asked  aboul  it;  and  then  Barr^re  made  a  report  in 
which  ^e  facts  were  slated,  with,  however,  the  atl-imporlatit  omission  of  the  knife.  1'hat 
seems  to  be  an  afterthought,  I'he  earlier  writers  state  distinctly  that  Cecile  had  ns  kniSi 
whatsoever.  We  think  it  probable,  nevertheless,  that  she  had  some  vague  inlenUon  ofl  imi- 
tating Charlotte  Oorday;  she,  however,  seema  to  have  been  a  weak-minded,  ignorant  pri, 
who  had  not  (houglit  very  distinctly  of  hei  object,  and  not  at  all  of  its  meaiiB," — QuarUrfy 
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-d'-Herbois  had  escaped. the  strokes  of  th«  assas»Ds.was  not  the  least.  One 
of  them  even  proposed  to  furnish  a  guard  of  tweiityrfive  men  for  the  personal 
protection  of  the  members  of  the  comrjiitlee. 

The.  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Jacobins  was  two  days  afler- 
W!uds.  Robespierre  and  Gollot-d'Herbois  attended,  and  were  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  When  power  has  found  means  to  insure  a  general 
submission,  it  merely  needs  that  it  should  allow  base  minds  to  act,  and 
these  complete  the  work  of  its  domination,  and  add  to  it  divine  worship 
and  honours.  Robespierre  and  Collot-d'Herbois  were  gazed  at  with  eager 
curiosity.  "Look,"  it  was  said,  "at  tliose  valuable  men!  The  God  of 
fr*lh  men  has,  saved  them.  He  has  thrown  his  shield  over  them,  ai^  has 
preserved  them  for  the  republic.  It  is  right  that  they  should  share  the  ho- 
nours which  France  has  decreed  to  the  martyrs  of  liberty ;  she  will  thus 
have  the  satisfaction  of  honouring  them«vithout  having  to  weep  over  their 
funereal  urns."*  Oollot  first  spoke  with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  said  that 
the  emotion  which  he  felt  at  iJiat  moment  proved  to  him  how  delightful  it 
was  to  serve  the  country,  even  !it  the  price  of  the  greatest  perils;  "He 
gathered  from  it,"  he  said,  "  this  truth,  that  he  who  has  incurred  any  danger 
for  his  country,  receives  new  strength  from  the  fraternal  interest  which  be 
excites.  That  kind  applause  is  a  new.  compact  of  union  between  all  men 
of  strong  minds.  The  tyrants,  heldi  at  bay,  and  feeling  their  end  approach- 
ing, strive  in  vain. to  have  recourse  to  daggers,  to  poison,  to  stratagems; 
the  republicans  are  not  to  be  daunted.  Are  not  the  tyrants  aware  that, 
when  one  patriot  expires  under  their  blows,  all  the  patriots  who  survive 
him  swear  upon  his  grave  vengeance  for  the  crime  and  the  eternity  of 
liberty?" 

Collot  finished  amidst  applause.  Bentabolie  proposed  that  the  president 
should  give  Collot  *id  Robespierre  the  fraternal  embrace  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  society.  Legendre,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Danton,  and  who  was  forced  to  sloop  to  more  tlian  one  meanness 
to  cause  that  friendship  to  be  forgotten,  said  that  the  hand  of  guilt  was  raised 
to  strike  virtue,  but  that  the  God  of  nature  had  prevented  the  consummation 
of  the  crime.t  He  exhorted  all  the  citizens  to  form  a  guard  around  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  he  himself  offered  to  be  the  first  to  protect  their 
invaluable  lives.  At  this  moment  some  sections  solicited  admittance  into, 
the  hall.  The  enthusiasm  was  extreme,  but  the  concourse  was  so  great  that 
the  society  was  forced  to  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  insignia  of  supreme  power  were  offered  to  the  committee,  and  this 
was  the  fit  moment  for  declining  them.  It  was  sufficient  for  adroit  chiefs  to 
cause  such  ma-i'ks  of  distinction  to  be  offered  to  them,  that  they  might  have 
the  merit  of  a  refusal.  The  members  of  the  committee  who  were  present 
opposed  with  affected  indignation  the  proposal  for  assigning  guards  to  them. 
Couthon  immediately  addressed  the  assembly.  He  was  astonished,  he  said, 
at  the  proposal  which  had  just  been  made  to  the  Jacobins,  and  which  had 
already  been  submitted  to  the  Convention.  He  was  willing,  indeed,  to  attri- 
bute it  to  pure  intentions,  but  none  but  despots  surrounded  themselves  with 
guards,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  had  no  wish  to  place  themselves 
on  the  same  footing  as  despots.     They  had  no  need  of  guards  Is  defend 

•  See  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  Cth  of  Prairiat. 

-j-  "  The  clubs  and  the  CanventiDn  rung  ni^i  the  most  fulsome  congratulations  on  Robes- 
idure's  escape,  which  was  opent;  attributed  to  tbe  good  Genius  of  tbe  republic,  and  to  the 
interposition  of  tiie  Supiems  Being,  in  gratitude  foi  Robespierre  haviag  praslaimed  his  eimt- 
Mice !    ^uch  was  <he  qiadness  af  tliose  times !" — Hazlitt.     E. 
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ihem.  Virtue,  the  confidence  of  tlie  people,  and  Providence  were  their  pro 
lectors.  They  needed  no  oiher  guarantees  for  their  safety.  Besides,  Aey 
would  always  be  ready  to  die' at  their  post  and  for  liberty. 

Legetidre  lost  no  lime  in  defending  his  motion.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  give  precisely  an  organized  guard  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
but  to  induce  the  good  citizens  to  watch  over  their  safety.  At  any  rate,  if 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion.  His  intention  was 
pure.  Robespierre  succeeded  him  m  the  tribune.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  risen  to  speak.  He  was  hailed  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause. 
Silence  was  at  length  obtained,  and  he  was  allowed  to  begin.  "  I  am  one 
of  those,"  said  he,  "  whom  tlie  events  which  have  jnst  occurred  ought  least 
to  interest.  Still  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  few  reflections.  If  the  defenders 
of  liberty  are  exposed  to  the  poniards  of  tyranny,  it  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expected.  I  have  already  said,  if  we  fight  the  enemy,  if  we  thwart  Bie 
factions,  we  shall  be  assassinated.  What  I  foresaw  has  happened.  ■  The 
soldiers  of  tyranny  have  bitten  tlie  dust,  the  traitors  have  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  and  daggers  have  been  whetted  for  ns.  I  know  not  what  impres- 
sion these  events  make  upon  you,  but  that  which  they  have  produced  upon 
me  is  this :  I  have  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  assassinate  us  than  to  conquer 
our  principies  and  to  subdue  our  armies.  I  said  to  myself  that  the  more 
uncertain  and  precarious  ihe  lives  of  the  defenders  of  the  people  are,  the 
more  anxious  they  ought  to  be  to  employ  Iheir  last  days  in  performing  actions 
serviceable  to  liberty.  I,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  living,  but 
only  in  virtue  and  in  Providence, — I  am  placed  in  a  stale  in  which  most 
assuredly  the  assassins  had  no  intention  to  place  me.  I  feel  more  independ- 
ent thaii  ever  of  th^  malice  of  men.  The  crimes  of  tyrants  and  the  weapons 
of  assassins  have  rendered  me  more  free  and  more  formidable  to  all  the  enemies 
of  the  people.  My  soul  is  more  disposed  than  ever  to  unveil  the  itaitors, 
and  to  strip  them  of  the  mask  with  which  they  presume  to  cover  themselves. 
Frenchmen !  friends  of  equality,  commit  with  confidence  to  us  the  duty  of 
employing  the  short  remainder  of  life  that  Providence  may  grant  us,  in  com- 
bating the  enemies  that  surround  you!"  These  words  were  followed  by 
redoubled  acclamations,  and  transports  of  enthusiasm  burst  from,  all  parts  of 
the  hall.  Robespierre,  after  enjoying  this  homage  for  a  few  moments,  again 
began  to  speak  against  a  member  of  the  society,  who  had  moved  that  civic 
honours  should  be  paid  to  Gefi'roy.  Coupling  this  motion  with  lliat  for 
assigning  guards  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  he  maintained  that  these 
motions  were  intended  to  excite  calumny  and  envy  against  the  government, 
by  loading  it  with  superfluous  honours.  He,  in  consequence,  proposed  and 
carried  the  rejection  of  that  which  had  demanded  civic  honours  for  Geffroy. 

At  the  degree  of  power  which  the  committee  had  attained,  it  behoved  it 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  sovereignty.  It  exercised  an  absolute  dictator- 
ship, but  it  was  not  for  its  interest  that  this  should  be  too  plainly  perceived ; 
and  all  the  external  signs,  all  the  parade  of  power,  would  but  compromise  it 
to  no  purpose.  An  ambitious  soldier,  who  is  victor  by  his  sword,  and  who 
aspires  to  a  throne,  hastens  to  characterize  his  authority  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  add  Ihe  ensigns  of  power  to  power  itself;  but  the  leaders  of  a 
party,  who  govern  that  party  by  their  influence  alone,  and  who  wisli  to 
remain  masters  of  it,  must  continually  flatter  it,  incessantly  refer  to  it  the 
power  which  they  exercise,  and,  while  governing,  appear  only  to  obey  it. 
■ ,  It  behoved,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  committee  of  public  welfarui 
the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  not  to  separate  themselves  from  it  and  from  the 
"  ■       '      to  repel,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  might  seem  to  raise' them 
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too  high  above  their  coUeagiiea.  People  had  already  changed  their  opinion, 
and  the  extent  of  their  power  struck  even  persons  of  their  own  party.  They 
ilready  regarded  them  as  dictators,  and  it  was  Rohespierre  in  particular 
whose  high  influence  began  to  dazzle  all  eyes.  It  was  customary  to  say  no 
longer,  T'Ae  committee  wills  it,  but  Robespierre  wills  it.  Fouquier-Tin- 
Tille  said  to  an  individual  whom  he  threatened  with  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, "If  it  please  Robespierre,  thou  shah  go  before  it."  The  agents  of 
power  constancy  named  Robespierre  in  their  operations,  and  seemed  to  refer 
everything  to  hun  as  lo  the  cause  from  which  everything  emanated.  To  him 
the  victims  did  not  fail  to  impute  their  sufferings,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
prisons  recognised  but  one  oppressor — Robespierre.  Foreigners  themselves, 
in  their  proclamations,  called  the  French  soldiers  Robespierre's  soldiers. 
This  ekpi'ession  occurred  in  a  proclamation  of  the  Dulte  of  York's, 

Sensible  how  dangerons  the  use  made  of  his  name  was,  Robespierre  lost 
no  time  ia  delivering  a  speech  to  the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
what  he  termed  perfidious  insinuations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ruin  him. 
He  repeated  it  at  the  Jacobins,  and  there  obtained  the  applause  which  was 
usually  bestowed  on  all  his  harangues.  The  Journal  de  la  Montague  and 
'the  Moniteur  having  given,  on  the  following  day,  a  report  of  this  speech, 
and  asserted  that  "  it  was  a  masterpiece  which  was  not  susceptible  of  analy- 
sis, because  every  word  was  eqiiivalent  to  a  sentence,  every  sentence  to  a 
page,"  he  took  up  the  matter  with  great  warmth,  and  complained  next  day 
at  the  Jacobms  of  the  journals,  which  affected  to  bepraise  the  members  of 
the  committee,  in  order  to  ruin  them  by  giving  (hem  flie  appearance  of  being 
all-powerful.  The  two  journals  were  obliged  to  retract  what  they  had  said, 
and  to  apologize  for  having  praised  Robespierre,  by  the  assurance  that  their 
intentions  were  pure. 

Robespierre  had  vanity,  but  was  not  great  enough  lo  be  ambitious.  Co- 
vetous of  flattery  and  homage,  he  feasted  upon  them,*  and  justified  himself 

'  "Robespierre  was  now  (1T94),  and  hnd  been  for  spme  lime,  no  longer  lilie  Ihe  same 
man.  A  sort  of  delinum  af  vanity  had  seized  him,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that,  under  (he 
influence,  no  doubt,  of  this  madtieaa  of  self-conceit,  ho  put  inlo  m;  hanils  hia  Memoirs,  of 
which  I  was  thus  enabled  lo  lake  a  copy.  He  sought  lay  company  more  than  eier ;  his 
fiiendship  was  troublesome  lo  ine;  it  wae  a  weight  upon  my  heart  that  I  knew  not  how  to 
get  rid  of.  I  never  saw  him  but  at  night,  and,  aa  it  ware,  iii  seerel,  sometiraea  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  sometimes  at  my  lodgings,  and  very  rarely  ai  his  own.  He  seemed  to  wL^ 
that  I  should  not  meet  wttli  any  of  hia  usual  companions.  He  chatted  with  me  on  the  most 
indiflerent  things,  on  the  fine  arfs,  and  on  literature,  avoided  all  cdhvetaation  on  political 
matters,  nnti  stopped  my  mouth  by  a  bitter  expression  or  an  angry  look  whenever  I  ventured 
upon  that  Ibrbidden  topic.  The  reader  may  figure  to  himself  what  I  must  have  felt,  when, 
tHe-drtiU  wiai  him  after  the  horrors  of  ihe  day,  and  there  was  not  one  but  was  marked  by 
spnguinary  eKecQtiona,  I  was  obliged  to  talk  to  him  about  Homer,  Tasso,  ot  RODsseau,  or  to 
analyze  Cicero,  Montaigne,  and  Eabelais,  wi^  tbia  man,  whose  hands  were  stained  wilh 
blood  !  He  was  fond  of  novels,  and  took  great  delight  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  From  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  next  to  those  sombre  and  melancholy  products  of  the  bards  of  the  North,  he 
liked  nothing  so  well  as  Iha  bufiboneries  of  Scarron.  He  knew  by  heart  two' entire  cantos 
of  the  burlesque  translation  of  the  ^nciil,  and  I  have  heard  him  laugh  immoderately  oh 
repeating  these  lines,  in  which  Scarion  saj^s  that,  in  the  infernal  regions,  Maeas 

'  Bencontra  i'omhre  li'un  coeher, 
Qi|i,  tenant  i'omhre  d'unc  brosse. 
En  frottait  romblo  d'un  carosse.' 

Bat  Robespierre's  laughter,  so  fiir  froSi  communiMling  any  hilarity  to  me,  made  me  pr*- 
fcundjy  sad.  I  fancied  tiiaf  I  heard  the  howling  of  a  tiger,  and,  even  at  this  day,  whenevw 
^  recollection  of  that  laugh  recurs  lo  my  mind,  I  shudder  involuntarily,  oa  if  a  demon 
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for  receiving  them  by  declaring  that  he  had  no  desire  to  he  all-powerful.. 
He  had  around  him  a  kind  of  court,  composed  of  a  few  men,  but  cjiiefiy  of 
a  great  number  of  women,  who  paid  him  the  most  delicate  attentions. 
Thronging  to  his  residence,  they .  mMiifealed  the  most  constant  anxiety  for 
his  welfare.  They  were  continually  eulogizing  among  themselves  his  virtue, 
and  his  eloquence,  his'genius.     They  called  him  a  divine,  a  superhuman 

.mortal.  An  old  marquise  was  the  principal  of  those  females  who  wailed, 
like  real  devotees,  on  this  proud  and  blood-thirsty  pontiff.  Tlie  enthusiasm 
of  the  women  is  always  the  surest  symptom  of  public  infatuation.  It  is 
they  who,  by  their  active  attentions,  Iheir  language,  and  their  solicitude, 
undertake  the  task  of  throwing  ridicule  upoa  it. 

With  the  women  who  adored  Bobeapierre,  was  associated  a  ridiculous 
and  absurd  sect  that  had  recently  sprung  up  It  is  at  the  moment  of  the 
abolition  of  an  established  religion  that  sects  particularly  abound,  because 
the  absolute  necessity  for  believing 'something  seeks  to  feed  itself  with  other 
illusions  in  lieu  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed.  An  old  woman, 
named  Catharine  Theot,  whose  brain  was  turned  in  the  prisons  of  the  Bas- 
tille, called  herself  the  mother  of  God,  and  proclaimed  the  speedy  coming 
of  a  new  Messiah.*  He  was  to  appear,  according  to  her,  amidst  convul- 
sions, and,  at  the  moment  of  his  appearance,  an  eternal  life  was  to  begin  for 
the  elect.  These  elect  were  to  propagate  their  faith  by  all  means  whatever, 
and  to  exterminate  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Dom  Gerle,  the  Carthu- 
sian, who  had  figured  under  Ae  Constituent  Assembly,  and  whose  weak 
imagination  had  been  led  aalray  by  mystic  dreams,  was  one  of  their  true 

.  prophets.     Robespierre  was  the  other.     His  deism  had  no  doubt  obtained 

were  venting  close  to  my  ear  the  bursu  of  his  sataiiic  gaiety.  Bobespierre  bad  habits  of  ex- 
cessive delicacy,  especiaUy  at  the  ^tiaitii  whicll  I  ata  speaking,  and  aniid  tl^e  men  by  tvhooi 
he  nas'  surrounded.  He  was  particular  afat  having  his  linen  Ter;  fine,  and  very  white. 
The  woman  who  took  care  of  it  was  frequently  scolded  on  this  account,  and  I  have  witnessed 
Bome  curious  aeenes  between  him  and  his'  laundreas.  He  would  have  his  frills  plaited  with 
extreme  neatness :  he  wore  waiatcosts  of  delicate  colours — pink,  light  blue,  chamois,  ele- 
gantly embroidered.  The  dressing  of  his  hair  took  him  a  good  deal  of  lime;  and  he  was 
very  difficult  about  the  colour. aiul  cut  of  his  coata.  He  had  two  watches,  wore  severd 
costly  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  bad  a  valuable  collection  of  snuff-boxes.  His  elegant  appear' 
ance  formed  a  singular  contrast  v'ah  the  studied  squalidness  of  the  Jacobins.  Tiie  populace 
would  have  insulted  a  stranger  who  should  have,  dressed  with  such  care,  and  in  whom  it 
would  have  been  deemed  aristocratic ;  but  in  its  fevourite,  Robespierre,  this  was  considered 
perfectly  republican.  From  a  singular  contrast,  this  man,  so  bold  in  speech,  trembled  with 
(ear  at  the  least  danger.  He  did  not  like  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark.  The  sUghlest  noise 
made  him  shudder,  and  terror  was  expressed  in  his  eyes.  I  had  in  my  room  a  skull,  which 
I  made  use  of  to  study  anatomy.  The  sight  of  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  him,  that  he  at 
length  begged  me  to  put  it  away,  and  not  let  htm  see  it  any  more.  I  was  confounded  at 
such  a  proof  of  weakness,  which  furnished  occasion  for  profound  reflections." — MemoirB 
of  a  Peer  of  Francs.    E. 

•  "There  lived,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris,  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Catharine 
Theot,  who  had  the  same  mania  as  our  Johanna  Southcott,  of  believing  tliat,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  she  was  to  becpme  the  mother  of  l:-^  Saviour,  who  was  now  to  be  born  again,  and 
to  commence  his  final  reign.  With  maniacs  of  this  description,  it  vras  natural  that  the  great 
name  of  Robespierre,  who  had  made  himself  the  apostle  of  deism,  should  mingle  itself  with 
their  visions.  The  committee  of  general  security  heard  of  these  bedlamites — which  proba- 
bly Robespierre  himself  had  never  done — a«d  they  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
throwing  on  him  all  ^e  ridicule  and  discredit  of  their  fanaticism.  There  was  no  piaoC 
whatever  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  his  fanatic  adtnirers ;  the  injury  therefore  to  his  repu- 
trtion  was  not  great — but  the  insult  was.  His  power  was  at  once  too  fearful  and  too  fragile 
to  tolerate  levity.  Its  essence  was  terror  and  silence;  and  he  wished  to  be  spoken  of  neither 
en  ikn  lii  en  mal.  At  this  crisis,  as  at  all  the  former,  his  prudence  seems  to  have  mada 
him  desirous  of  withdrawing  his  recent  prominence."     Quarterly  Remew.    E. 
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him  this  honour.  Catharine  Theot  called  him  her  beloved  son ;  the  initiated 
treated  him  with  reverence,  and  regarded  Mm  as  a  supernatural  being,  called 
to  sublime  and  mysterious  destinies.  He  was  probably  apprized  of  their 
follies,  and,  without  being  their  accomplice,  he  profited  by  their  error.  It 
is  certain  that  he  had  protected  Dom  Gerle,  that  he  was  freq^uently  visited  by 
him,  and  that  he  had  given  liim  a  certificate  of  civism,  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  to  save  him  from  the  persecution  of  a  revolutionary  committee.  This 
sect  was  widely  spread ;  it  had  its  form  of  worship  and  its  practices,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  its  propagation ;  it  held  its  meetings  at  Catharine 
Theot's,  in  a  remote  quarter  of  Paris,  near  the  Pantheon.  Here  the  recep- 
tion of  new  members  took  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  God, 
Dom  Gerle,  and  the  principal  of  the  elect.  This  sect  began  lo  be  knrfwn, 
and 'it  was  also  vaguely  known  that  Robespierre  was  regarded  by  it  as  a 
prophet.     Thus  everyUiing  contributed  lo  exalt  and  to  compromise  him, 

It  was  among  his  colleagues  more  especially  that  jealousies  began  to  ^riae. 
Divisions  already  manifested  themselves,  and  this  was  natural ;  for,  the 
power  the  of  committee  being  established,  rivalries  had  sprung  up.  The  com- 
mittee had  split  into  several  distinct  groups.  The  twelve  members  who 
composed  it  were  reduced  to  eleven  by  the  death  of  Herault-Sechelles.  Jean- 
Bon-St. -Andre,  and  Prieur  of  La  Marne  were  still  absent  on  missions.  Car- 
not  was  exclusively  occupied  witli  the  war  department,  Prieur  of  the  C6te-d'Or 
with. the  army  supplies,  Robert  Lindet  with  provisions.  These  were  called 
examiners.  They  took  no  part  either  in  politics  or  in  rivalries.  Robes- 
pierre, St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  were  linked  together,  A  sort  of  superiority 
of  mind  and  mannera,  the  high  opinion  which  they  seemed  to  have  of  them- 
selves, and  the  contempt  which  they  appeared  to  feel  for  their  other  col- 
leagues, had  led  them  to  form  a  knot  by  themselves.  They  frere  called  the 
men  of  the  high  hand.  Barrfere  was,  in  their  estimation,  but  a  weak  and 
pusillanimous  creature,  disposed,  by  his  suppleness,  to  serve  anybody ; 
CoHot-d'Herbois  but  a  einb  declaimer ; .  Biilaud-Varennes  but  a  man  of 
moderate  capacity,  gloomy,  and  full  of  envy.  These  last  three  could  not 
forgive  this  secret  disdain  of  their  colleagues.  Barr^re  durst  not  speak  out; 
but  Collot-d'Herbois,  and  particularly  Billaud,  whose  temper  was  indomita- 
ble, could  not  conceal  the  hatred  which  had  began  lo  inflame  them.  They 
sougjit  to  prop  themselves  upon  their  colleagues  called  the  examiners,  and 
'  to  gain  ihem  to  their  side.  They  had  also  reason  to  hope  for  support  from 
flie  committee  of  general  safety,  which  began  to  feel  sore  at  the  supremacy 
of  the  committee  of  public  welfare.  Specially  limited  lo  the  police,  and 
frequently  watched  or  controlled  in  its  operations  by  the  committee  of  pub- 
lie  welfare,  the  committee  of  general  safety  could  ill  brook  this  dependence. 
Amar,  Vadier,  Vouland,  Jagot,  Louis  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  the  most  cruel  of  its 
members,  were  at  the  Same  time  the  most  disposed  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
Two  of  their  colleagues,  who  were  called  the  listeners,  watched  them  on 
Robespierre's  behalf,  and  this  kind  of  eapionnage  they  could  no  longer 
endure.  The  discontented  in  both  committees  might  therefore  unite  and 
becoine  dangefous  to  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just.  We  ought  par- 
ticularly to  observe  that  it  was  the  rivalry  of  pride  and  power  which  com- 
menced the  division,  and  not  a  difference  of  political  opinion ;  for  Biilaud- 
Varennes,  Collot-d'Herbois,  Vadier,  Nouland,  Amar,  Jagot,  and  Louis, 
were  not  less  formidable  revolutionists  than  the  three  adversaries  whom  they 
■ought  to  overthrow. 

Another  circumstance  tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  committee 
of  geneva!  safely  and  the  rulers  of  the  committee  of  public  wellare.     Crreat 
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complaints  were  made  of  the  arrests,  which  daily  became  more  numerous,  and 
which  were  often,  unjust,  as  they  were  directed  against  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons known  to  be  excellent  patriots.  People  also  complained  of  the  rapine  and 
vexations  of  the  auraerous  agents  to  whom  the  committee  of  general  welfare 
had  delegated  its  inquisition.  Robespierre,  St.  Juat,  and  Couthon,  not  daring 
to  obtain  either  the  abolition  or  the  renewal  of  this  committee,  devised  a  scheme 
for  establishing  an  office  of  police  in  the  bosom  of  the  committee  of  public 
welfare.  This  was,  without  destroying  the  committee  of  general  safety,  to 
encroach  upon,  and  strip  it  of  its  functions,  St.  Just  was  to  have  the  direc- 
tion of  this  office,  but,  having  been  sent  to  the  army,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  perform  that  duty,  and  Robespierre  had  undertaken  it  in  his  stead.  The 
office  of  police  caused  those  who  had  been  apprehended  by  order  of  the 
committee  of  general  safety  to  be  set  at  Hberty,  and  the  latter  committee  acted 
in  the  same  manner  towards  the  other..  Thiis  usurpation  of  functions  led  to 
an  open  rupture.  This  disagreement  transpired ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
secrecy  which  enveloped  the  government,  it  was  soon  known  that  its  mem- 
bers were  at  variance. 

Other  discontents,  not  less  serious,  arose  in  the  Convention.  It  was  still 
very  submissive,  but  some  of  its  members,  who  had  conceived  fears  on  their 
own  account,  gained  somewhat  more  boldness  from  danger.  These  were 
old  friends  of  Danton's  who  had  compromised  themselves  by  their  connexion 
with  him,  and  who  were  sometimes  threatened  as  the  relics  of  the  party  of 
the  corrupted  and  of  tlie  indtUgents.  Some  had  been  guilty  of  malversation 
in  their  functions,  and  dreaded  the  application  of  die  system  of  virtue. 
Others  had  appeared  averse  to  the  exercise  of  the  daily  increasing  severities. 
The  most  compromised  among  them  was  Tallien.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  malversation  at  the  commune  when  he  was  a  member  of  it, 
and  afterwards  at  Bordeaux  when  on  mission  there.  It  was  added  that,  while, 
in  the  latter  city,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  softened  and  conquered  by  a 
young  and  beautiful  female,*  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  just 
been  thrown  into  prison.  Next  to  Tallien  was  mentioned  Bourdon  of  the 
Oise,  who  was  compromised  by  his  quarrel  with  the  Saumur  party,  and  who 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Jacobins  with  Fabre,  Camille,  and  Philipeaux  ; 
likewise  Thuriot,  who  had  also  been  excluded  by  the  Jacobins ;  Legendre, 
who,  no twith sending  his  daily  submissions,  could  never  obtain  forgiveness 

*  "  Mndame  Tallien  was  above  the  middle  height,  bat  a  perfect  harmony  in  ber  whole 
person  took  away  ail  appearance  of  the  awlswardneas  of  loo  lofty  a  elatare.  It  was  Ihe  Ve- 
nus of  the  Capilol,  bol  still  more  beautiful  than  Ihe  work  of  Phidias;  for  you  perceived  in 
her  tlie  same  perfection  of  features,  the  same  symmetry  in  arms,  hands,  and  feet ;  and  the 
whole  aoimated  by  a  benevolent  expr«s«on — a  reflection  of  the  magic  mirror  of  the  soul, 
which  indicated  all  tliat'lhere  was  in  that  soul,  and  this  was  kindness.  She  might  have  be- 
come the  French  Aspasla,  with  whom  her  wit,  her  beauty,  ami  her  political  influence,  may 
serve  to 'establish  a  comparison,  though  neither  of  her  husbands  was  a  Pericles.  Madame 
Tallien  was  born  in  Spain,  where  her  fiither,  M.  de  Cabarrus,  a  French  banket,  settled,  and 
had  acquired  a  great  reputalion.  At  twelve  yearB  of  age,  Theresa  Cabarrus  was  the  loveliest 
of  all  the  beauties  of  Cadiz.  Her  lather  sent  her  from  home  at  an  early  age,  because  he  was 
still  too  young  to  take  upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  so  lovely  a  daughter.  She  was 
seen  about  this  time  by  her  uncle,  jRlahett,Tvho  could  not  escape  the  fascination  which  the 
lovely  Theresa,  with  a  look  and  a  smile,  exercised  upon  every  man  who  beheld  her.  He 
wished  to  marry  her,  but  she  gave  tiie  preference  to  M.  de  Fontenoy,  to  whom  she  was 
united  some  time  after.  Witii  a  cultivated  mind  and  intellectual  powers  of  a  high  order, 
Madame  Tallien  would  have  possessed,  even  without  her  bpauly,  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  alltactiona.  She  was  always  remarkably  kind  and  obliging,  but  such  is  the  effect 
on  the  multitude,  of  a  name  that  hears  a  stain,  that  her  cuum  was  never  separated  from  that 
of  her  second  husband." — Duchfsn  (TAbrniiles.  E. 
K  2 
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for  his  former  connexion  with  Danton;  lasJjy,  Freron,"  Bacras,!  Leeointe, 
Bovere,:(:  Monestier,  Panis;  &c.,  all  either  friends  of  Danton'a  or  disap- 
provers  of  the  system  followed  by  the  government.  These  personal  anxie- 
ties pr<>paga1ed  themselves.  The  number  of  the  discontented  daily  increased, 
M)''  (aey  were  ready  to  join  the  members  of  one  or  the  other  committee  who 
would  give  them  a  hand. 

The  20lh  of  Prairial  (June  8)  approached.  It  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
festival  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.  On  the  16th  a  president  was  to 
be  appointed.  The  Convention  unanimously  named  Robespierre  to  occupy 
the  arm-chair.  This  was  assigning  to  him  the  principal  part  on  the  30th. 
His  colleagues,  as  we  see,  still  strove  to  flatter  and  to  soothe  him  by  dint  of 
honours.  Vast  preparations  had  been  made,  agreeably  to  the  plan  conceived 
hy  David.  The  festival  was  to  be  magaifieent.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  brightness.  The  multitude,  ever  ready  to  al^ 
tend  sights  given  to  it.  by  power,  had  collected.  Robespierre  kept  it  wail^ 
ing'  a  considerable  time.  At  length  (he  appeared  amidst  the  Convention.  He 
was  dressed  with  extraordinary  care.  His  head  was  covered  with  feathers, 
and  in  his  hand  he  held,  like  Edl  the  represeuta,tives,  a  bunch  of  ilowers,  fruit, 
and  ears  of  corn.  In  his  countenance,  usually  so  ^oomy,  beamed  a  cheer- 
fulness that  was  uncommon  with  him.  An  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the 
ceRtre  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileriea.  This  was  occupied  by  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  on  the  right  and  left  were  several  groups  of  boys,  men,  aged  per- 
sons, and  females.  The  boys  wore  wreaths  of  violets,  the  youths  of  myrtle, 
the  men  of  oak,  the  aged  people  of  ivy  and  olvve.     The  women  held  their 

'  "  Freron  wae  the  earliest  object  of  tha  oJfectioos  of  Napoleon's  semnd  aialer  PaaHae, 
but  neither  llie  Emperor  nor  Josephine  would  liear  of  an  alliance  with  the  friend  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  ready  inatrument  of  Mb  atrocjliea." — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon.     E. 

■f  "  Bairas,  of  a  good  family  of  Provence,  was  an  oflicer  in  the  regimeDt  of  Ihe  Isle  of 
France.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  deputed  to  (he  Convention,  but  had  no  talent  for  oratory, 
and  no  habits  of  business.  On  hia  return  to  Paris,  slier  having  been  appointed  coramissioner 
to  the  array  of  Italy,  and  Co  Provence,  he  helped  to  oppose  Kobespierre,  marched  against  the 
cpmmune  which  bad  risen  in  iavourof  the  tyrant,  and  succeeded.  Subsequent  events  brouf^t 
hun  into  the  Directory.  He  did  not  possess  the  qualiGcations  required  (o  fill  tiiat  silualion, 
but  he  aclcd  better  than  was  eipected  from  him  by  those  who  ^new  him.  He  put  his  esta- 
Uishmfnl  on  a  splen^d  footing,  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  his  expenses  were  considerable. 
When  he  went  out  of  Ihe  Directory,  he  had  still  a  large  fortune,  and  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it;  hut  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  acquired,  hy  ftivouting  the  contractors,  impaired 
fe  morality  of  the  nation.  Barraa  was  tall;  he  spoke  sometimes  in  moments  of  agitation, 
and  bis  voice  filled  the  house.  His  intellectual  capacity,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  go 
beyond  a  few  sentences.  He  was  not  a  man  of  resolution,  and  had  no  opinion  of  bis  own 
on  any  part  of  the  administration  of  public  allairs." — Las  Cases,    E, 

"  Barras  was  born  at  Foix,  in  Provence,  in  the  year  1 755,  of  the  family  of  Barras,  whose 
antiquity  in  that  quarter  had  become  a  proverb.  He  died  in  retirement  in  the  year  1829." — 
EncydapiBdia  Americana.    E, 

f  '•  J.  M.  de  Rov^re^  deputy  to  the  Convention,  was  the  son  of  a  very  rich  innkeeper  in 
the  country  of  Venassin.  A  good  education  and  plaudble  address  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  in  trod  uinng  bioiself  into  the  best  eodety,  where  he  gave  himself  out  as  a  descendant 
o(  the  ancient  family  of  Rovere  de  St.  Marc,  which  had  long  been  ratinot.  A  man  named 
Pin,  well  known  at  Avignon  for  his  skill  in  forging  titles,  n^e  him  a  genealogy,  by  means 
oi  which  he  found  himself  grafted  on  that  illustrious  house,  and  took  the  title  of  Marquis  de 
p'onville,  and  soon  obtained  the  hand  of  a  Mademoiselle  de  Claret,  a  rich  heiress,  whose  for- 
tune he  afterwards  dissipated.  In  1791  Rovers  figured  under  Jourdan  at  the  head  of  the 
*rmy  of  ruffians  of  Avignon.  In  1793,  he  voted  for  the  King's  death,  aad  became  one  of 
the  pereecutors  of  tiie  Girondins.  lu  the  ensuing  year  he  declared  against  Robespierre.  In 
179B  he  presided  in  the  Convention;  hut,  having  aflernards  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers,  was  transported  to  Cayenoe,  where  ho  died  in  the  year  1798." — Biogi-a- 
pkk  Modfnie.     E.  "    '  , 
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daughters  by  the  haiid,  and  carried  baskets  of  flowers.  Opposite' io>  the  aifl- 
iphiflieatre  were  figures  representing  Atheism,  Diecordr  S^S^ness.  Thefle 
■were  destined  to  be  burned.  As  soon  as  the  Conventioii  had  fetken  itS'plaoe, 
the  oetenumy  w>as  opened  with' mfasie.  The  presMent  then  dehvereda 'flrat 
discourse  on  the  object. of-thefeatmsi'.  "fiepubliaanF(e!ieh}nen'."  said  he, 
"tl»e  ever  fortunate  day  which  the  I^nch  people  dedicated  to  the  Supreme 
Being  is  at  length  arrived.  Never  did  the  world  which  he  created;  exhibit 
a  spectacle  so  worthy  of  his,  attention.  He  has  beheld  tyranny,  ctinle,  ahd 
imposture,  reigning  on  earth.  He  beholds  at  this  moment  a  whole  nation, 
assajled  by  ^  the  oppressors  of  mankind,  suspending  the  course  Of  its  he- 
roic iabours;  to  lift  its  thoughts  and  its  prayers  towards  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  gave  it  the  mission  to  undertake  and  llie  courage  to  execute  Ihem!" 

After  proceeding  in  this  manner  for  a  few  minutes,  die  president  descended 
from  the  amphitheatre,  and,  seizing  a  torch,  set  Are  lo  the  figures  of  Atheism, 
Discord,  and  Selfehness.  From  amidst  ttieir  ashes  arose  the  statue  of  Wis- 
dom; but  it  was  remarked  that  it  was  blackened  by  the  flames  from  which 
it  issued.  Robespierre  returned  to  his  place,  and  delivered  a  second  speech 
on  the  wttirpation  of  the  vices  leagued  against  the  rejmblic.  After  this  first 
ceremony,  the  assembly  set  out  in  procession  for  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
pride  of  Robespierre  sewnedi  redoubled,  and  he  affectedi  to  n^lk  very  far  be- 
fore his  colleagues.  But  some  indi^antly  approached  and  lavished  on  Itim 
thc'keenest  sarcasms.  Some  lau^hed-at  the  new  pontiff,  and  said,  in  dlueion 
to  the  smoky  statue  of  Wisdom,  that  his  wisdom  was  darkened.  Others 
uttered' the  word  "Tyrant,"  and  exdaimed  that  there  were  still  Briituses. 
Bfiurdon  of  the  Oise  addressed  him  these  prophetic  words :  "  The  Tarpeian 
rOok  is  close  to  the  Gapitol."  - 

The  procession  at  length  reached  the  Champ  de  Mars.  There,  from 
amidst  the  old  altar  of  the  country,  rose  a  lof^  mount.  On  the  summit  of 
this  mount  was  a  tree,  beneath  the  boughs  of  which  the  Convention  'seated 
itself.  On  each  side  of  the  mount  the  dilFerent  gi'oups  of  boys,  old  men,  and 
women,  took  their  places.  A  symphony  commenced;  the  groups  then  sang 
stanzas,  alternately  answering  one  another;  at  length,  oa  a  given  signal,  the 
youths  drew  their  swords,  and  swore  to  the  elders  to  defend  the  country; 
the  mothei-s  lifted  their  infants  in  their  arms;  all  present  raised  their  hands 
towards  Heaven,  and  the  oath  to  conquer  was  mingled  with  tlie  homage  paid 
to  ihe  Supreme  Being.  They  then  returned  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  festival  concluded  widi  public  diversions. 

Such  was  die  famous  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Robespierre  had  on  that  day  attained  the  summit  of  honours,  but  he  had 
attained  the  summitonly  to  be  huried  from  it.*  Everybody  had  been  hurt 
by  his  pride.     The  sarcasms  had  reached  his  ear,t  and  he  had  observed  in 

•  "All  looked  forward  to  soieething  aitraordinary  as  tho  result  of  thia  imposing  atlilude 
and  oslentatioua  display  on  the  part  af  Robespierre.  His  enemies  expected  an  attempt  at 
UEurpation  ;  (lie  people  in  genetal,  a  relaialion  of  tbe  system  of  severity.  Row  titlle  this 
was  to  understand  ttie  nalnre  of  the  passions !  Tbe  glossy  sleekness  of  Che  pantlier'a  skin 
does  not  imply  his  lameness,  and,hia  fawning  eye  dooms  iia  prey  while  it  glitters.  Robes 
pierre  went  on  as  betbre.  No  ray  of  hope  appeared  in  his  l^rangue  to  the  people,  whieb 
was  sa  dull  as  it  was  dispiriting.  '  To  Jay,'  ha  cried,  F  let  us  give  ourselves  up  to  the  ttana- 
porls  of  a  pure  enjoyment;  to-morrow,  we  will  combat  vice  and  tyranny  anew.'  These 
ideas  had  lijien  sudi  strong  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  haunted  by  them.  He  WM 
BO  longer  a  volunltoy  agent,  but.the  lnet«  slave  of  habitual  and  violent  enateraent." — Hat 
Utfs  Ufe  of  ^'apdeoh.    B. 
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some  of  his  colle^ues  a  boldness  that  was  unusual  in  them.  Next.day  he 
went  to  the,  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  expressed  his  indignation 
against  tfte  depuliea  who  had  insulted  him  on  the  preceding  day.  He  com- 
plmned  of  those  friends  of  Danton'a,  those  impure  relics  of  the  indulgent  and 
corrupted  party,  and  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  them,  Billaud-Vareanes  and 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  who  were  not  less  indignant  than  their  colleagues  at  the 
part  which  Robespierre  had  performed  the  day  before,  appeared  extremely 
cold,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  avenge  him.  They  did  not  defend  the 
deputies  of  whom  Robespierre  complained,  but,  referring  to  the  festival  itself, 
they  expressed  apprehensions  concerning  its  effects.  It  had',  they  said, 
alienated  many  minds.  Besides,  those  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  those  pompous  ceremonies,  looked  like  a  return  to 
the  superslilion  of  former  times,  and  were  likely  to  give  a  Retrograde  impulse 
to  the  Revolution.  Robespierre  was  irritated  by  these  remarks.  He  insisted 
that  he  never  meant  to  make  the  Revolution  retrograde,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  done  everything  to  accelerate  its  course.  In  proof  of  this,  he  men- 
;tioned  a  projet  de  hi,  which  he  had  just  drawn  up  with  Couthon,  and  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  revolutionary  tribunal  still  more  sanguinary.  This 
projet  was  as  follows: 

For  two  months  past  some  modifications  in  the  organization  of  the  revolu- 
tioniu:y  tribunal  had  been  contemplated.  The  defence  made  by  Danton, 
Camille,  Fabre,  and  Lacroix,  had  shown  iRe  inconvenience  of  the  remaining 
formalities  that  had  been  suffered  to  exist.  Every  day  it  was  still  necessary 
to  hear  witnesses  and  advocates,  and,  how  brief  soever  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  how  limited  soever  the  examination  of  the  advocates,  still  they 
occasioned  a  great  loss  of  time  and  were  always  attended  by  a  certain  noto- 
riety. The  heads  of  this  government,  who  wished  everything  to  be  done 
DTomptly  and  without  noise,  were  desirous  of  suppressing  these  inconvenient 
formalities.  Having  accustomed  themselves  to  think  that  the  Revolution 
■bad  a  light  to  destroy  ail  its  enemies,  and  that  Ihey  were  to  be  distinguished 
on  the  mere  inspection,  they  conceived  that  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
could  not  be  rendered'  too  expeditious.  Robespierre,  who  was  specially 
charged  witli  the  superintendence  of  the  tribunal,  had  prepared  the  law  with 
CouSion  alone,  for  St.  Just  was  absent.  He  had  not  designed  to  consult  his 
other  colleagues  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  he  merely  came  to 
read  the  projet  to  them  before  he  presented  it.  Though  Barrere  and  CoUot- 
d'Herbois  were  quil^  as  willing  to  admit  of  its  sanguinary  dispositions,  they 
eouid  not  but  receive  it  eoldly,  because  it  was  drawn  up  and  digested  without 
their  participation.  It  was  however  agreed  that  it  should  be  proposed  on 
the  following  day,  and  that  Couthon  should  report  upon  it ;  but  no  satisfac- 
tion was  given  to  Robespierre  for  the  affronts  which  he  had  received  on  the 
preceding  (Uy, 

The  committee  of  genera!  safety  was  no  more  consulted  upon  this  law 
than  the  committee  of  public  welfare  had  been.  It  knew  that  a  law  was  pre- 
paring, but  was  not  invited  to  take  any  part  in  it.     It  wished  at  least,  out  of 

'Tjiant,'.  and  when  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  had  observed  that  it  was  ihe  Great  Eternal 
yrho  had  placed  in  the  bosom  of  the  oppressor  the  sensation  of  remorse  and  terror,  a  powerful 
Toica  eidaimed, '  True,  Robespierre,  most  true  !'  " — Lanraelk,    E. 

"  Eobesjaerce  conceived  the  idea  of  cslehratii^  a  fesdval  In  honour  of  Iha  Supreme  Being, 
flattering  himself,  doublless,  with  bang  able  to  rest  his  political  asfendenoy  on  a  religion 
ananged  according  to  his  own  notions.  But,  in  the  posaes^nof  this  impious  feEti,val,  he 
betaoughthunseU'of  walking  ^  first,  in, order  to  mark  bis  pre.eniiiience,  and  from  that 
moment  he  .was  lost!" — Mftdame  de  Stall.    E. 
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fifty  jurors  who  should  be  designated  to  have  the  nomination  of  twenty; 
hut  Robespierre  rejet-ted  them  all,  and  chose  none  but  his  own  creatures* 
The  proposition  w  as  suhantted  on  the  22d  of  Prairial,  Couthon  was  the 
reporter.  Alter  the  usual  declamations  on  the  inflexibiUty  and  promptitude 
which  ought  to  he  the  characteristics  of  revolutionary  justice,  he  read  the 
projet,  which  was  couched  in  teirific  language.  The  tribunal  was  to  be 
divided  into  four  sections,  LOmposed  of  a  presidenl,  three  judges,  and  nine 
jurors.  Twelve  judges  and  filt)  jurors  were  appointed,  who  were  to  suc- 
ceed one  another  in  the  exercise  ol  their  functions,  so  that  the  tribunal  might 
sit  every  day  The  onlj  punishment  was  to  be  death.  The  tribunal,  said 
the  law,  was  instituted  to  punish  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Then  followed 
a  most  vague  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  In 
ihe  number  were  included  dishonest  contractors,  and  the  alarmists  who  cir- 
culated bad  news.  The  power  of  bringing  citizens  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  was  assigned  to  the  two  committees,  to  the  Convention,  to  the 
representatives  on  ,-missioii,  and  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  public  accuser. 
If  there  existed  proofs,  either  niaterial  or  moral,  no  witnesses  were  to  be 
examined.  Lastly,  there  was  a  clause  to  this  effect:  To  calmnrtiated  patriots 
the  law  gives  patriot  jurors  as  defenders  j  to  conspirators  it  grants  rione. 
A  law  suppressing  all  guarantees,  limiting  the  proceeding  to  a  mere  nomi 
nal  appeal,  and  which,  in  attributing  to  the  two  committees  the  power  of 
sending  the  citizens  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  gives  them  thua  the  right 
of  life  and  deatli,  such  a  law  could  not  but  excite  real  alarm  especiallj  in 
those  members  of  the  Convention  who  w  ere  already  uneasy  on  tl  en  own 
account:  It  was  not  said  whether  the  commitleea  were  to  have  the  power 
of  bringing  the  representatives  before  the  tribunal  without  applying  for  a 
previous  decree  of  accusation :  thencefoi  ward  the  committees  would  possess 
the  power  of  sending  their  colleagues  to  death,  without  any  further  trouble 
than  that  of  pointing  them  out  to  Fouqraer  Tintille  The  rem  lant  of  the 
faction  of  the  so-called  indulgents  was  accoidingly  roused  and  lor  the  first 
time  during  a  considerable  period,  an  oppositio  i  wa'J  manifested  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Assembly.  Kuamps  moved  for  the  pnnting  and  adjournment  of  the 
projet,  saying  that,  if  this  law  were  adopted  without  adjournment  they 
would  have  no  other  course  left  tJiem  than  lo  blow  out  iheir  bnins  *  Lecoin 
tre  of  Versailles,  seconded  the  motion  of  adjoui-nment  Robesp  erre  mime 
diately  came  forward  to  combat  this  unexpected  resistance  There  are 
said  he,  "  two  opinions  as  old  as  our  revolution  one  which  tends  to  punish 
conspirators  in  a  prompt  and  inevitable  manner ;  the  other,  which  tends  to  ' 
absolve  the  guiity ;  this  latter  has  never  ceased  to  show  itself  on  all  occasions. 
It  again  manifests  itself  to-day,'  and  I  come  to  put  it  down.  For  these  two 
months,  the  tribunal  has  been  complaining  of  the  shackles  which  obstruct  its 
progress ;  it  complains  of  the  lack  of  jUfwrs ;  a  law  therefore  is  required. 
Amidst  the  victories  of  the  republic,  the  conspirators  are  more  active  and 
more  ardent  than  ever.  If  behoves  us  to  strike  them.  This  unexpected 
opposition  which  manifests  itself  is  not  naturaJ.     You  wish  to  divide  the  . 

*  "  This  decree  sounded  like  a.  dea^-knell  in  the  ears  of  ths  Convention.  All  were  at 
once  made  sensible  that  ano.ther  deeimalion  of  the  legislative  body  approached.  JRnoropa, 
one  of  the  deputies,  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  despair,  'If  this  decree  is  resolved  on,  tha  fricndE 
of  liberty  will  have  no  other  course  left  than  to  blow  their  own  hraipe  out.'  From  this  mo- 
ment there  was  mortal,  though  secret  war,  between  Robespierre  and  the  most  dts^nguished 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who  b^su  to  devise  meansof  screening  thettiEelves  from  power 
which,  like  the  huge  anaconda,  enveloped  in  its  coils,  and  then  crushed  and  awBllo wed. -what' 
ever  came  iii  contact  with  iL"— Scot's  Lift  of  iVopofenn.     E. 
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Convention^  you  wish  to  intimidate  it." — "No,  no,"  cried  aeverat  voices 
I  "  nobody  shall  divide  us," — "It  is  not  we,"  added  Robespierre,  "who  havo 
always  defended  the- Convention,  it  is  not  We  that  it  will  have  occasion  to 
fear.  At  any  rale  we  have  Odw  arrived  at  the  point  where  they  may  kill  us, 
but.  where  Ihey  shall  not  prevent  us  from  saving  the  country." 

Robespierre  never  missed  a  single  occasion  to  talt  of  daggers  and  of  as- 
sassins, as  though  he  were  still  threatened..  Bourdon  of  the  Oise  replied  to 
him,  and  said,  that,  if  the  tribunal  was  in  need  of  jurors,  it  had  but  to  adopt 
inunediately  the  poposed  list,  for  nobody  had  any  wish  to  clog  the  march 
of  justice,  but. that  ihe-rest  of  ttie  projet  ought  to.  bfe  adjourned.  Robespierre 
agwa  ascended  the  'b'ibune,  and  said  that  the  law-  Was  neither  more  com|tliex 
nor  more  obscure  than  a  great  many  others  which  had  been  adopted  wiAout 
discussion,  and  ths^  at  amomentwhen  die  defenders  of  liberty  were- threat- 
ened with  the  dagger,  people  ought  not  to  strive  to  retard  the  repression  of 
the  conspirators.  He  concluded-  with  proposing  to  discuss  the  whole  law, 
article  byarticle,  andto  sit  till  midnight,  if  needful,  thift  it  mi^t  be  decreed 
that  very  day.  The  sway  of  Robespierre  once  more  triumphed.  The  law 
was  read  and  adopted  in  a  few  moments. 

Bourdon,  Tallien,  and  ail  the  members  who  entertained  personal  appre- 
hensions, were  nevertheless  ^rmed  at  such  a  law.  As  the  committees  were 
«npowered  to  bring  all  the  citizens  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and'  not 
a. single  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  members  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation, they  were  afraid  of  being  some  night  apprehended' and  delivered 
up  to  Fouqaier,  before  the  Convention  should  even  be  apprized  of  it.  On 
the  following  day  the  a3d  ofPrairial,  Bourdon  begged  leave  to  speak,  "In 
giving,"  said  he,  "to  the  committees  of  public  welfare  and  of  general  safety 
the  right  to  send  the  citizens  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  Conven- 
tion certainly  could  not  mean  that  the  power  of  the  committees  should  extend 
over  all  its  members  without  a  previous  decree."  There  were  cries  from  all 
quarters  of"  No,  no." — "I  fully  expected  these  murmurs,"  continued  Bour- 
don i  "  they  prove  to  me  that  liberty  is  imperishable."  This  remark  caused 
a  deep  sensation.  Bourdon  proposed  to  declare  that  members  of  the  Con- 
vention could  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  tribunal  without  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion. The  committees  were  absent ;  Bourdon's  motion  was  favourably- 
received.  Merlin  moved  the  previous  question ;  murmurs  arose  against  him, 
but  he  explained  and  demanded  the  previous  question  with  a  preamble  to 
this  effect,  that  the  Convention  could  not  strip  itself  of  the  right  of  alone 
decreeing  respecting  its  own  members.  The  preamble  was  adopted,  to  the 
general  satisfaction. 

A  scene  which  occurred  in  the  evening  gave  still  greater  notoriety  to  this' 
novel  opposition.  Tallien  and  Bourdon,  walking  in  the  ,TuUeries,  were 
closely  followed  by  spies  of  ih^  committee  of  public  welfare.  At  length 
Tallien,  indignantly  turned  round,  provoked  them,  called  them  base  spies  of 
Ae  committee,  and  bade  them  go  and  tell  their  masters  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  This  scene  caused  a  strong  sensation.  Couthonand  Robespierre 
were  enraged.  Next  day  they  went  to  die  Convention,  resolved  to  complain 
bitteriy  of  the  resistance  which  they  experienced.  Delacroix  and  Mallarm^ 
furnished  them  with  occasion  to  do  so.  Delacroix  desired  that  thpse  whom 
tiie  law  called  coiTMp^ersij/'wwira/s  should  be  characterized  in  a  more  precise 
fflaKBsr.  MaUarme  inquired  what  was^memit  by  these  words;  Thelaw 
givM  ealwamitUe^  patriots  no^other  defender  than  the'''konsci(iice  of  patriot 
jurors'.  Couthon  then  ascended  the  tribune,  complained  of  the  amendmenls 
adopted  on  the  preceding  day,  and  of  those  which  were  then  proposed.    "  It 
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was.  slandering  the  committee  of  public  welfare,"  he  said,  "to  appear  lo  stip 
pose  that  it  wished  to  have  the  po*er  of  sending  members  of  the  Convention 
to  the  scaffold.     That  tyrants  should  ealumniafc  the  committee  was  perfectly 

.  natural ;  but  that  the  Convention  itself  should  liatea  to  the  calumny— such 
an  injustice  was  insupportable,  and  he  could  not  help  complaining  of  it- 
Yesterday  a  member  prided  himself  on  a  lucky  clamour  which  proved  that 
Hberly  was  imperisliable,  as  if  liberty  had  been  threatened.  The  moment 
when,  the  members  of  the  committee  were  absent  was  chosen  for  making  this 
attack.'.  Such  conduct,"  added  Gouthon,  "is  unmanly,  and  I  pr&pose  to 
rescind  the  amendments. adopted  yesterday,  and  those  which  have  just  been 
submitted  to-day,"  Bourdon  replied,  that  lo  demand  explanations  concern- 
ing a  law  wag  not  a  crime ;  thai,  if  he  prided  himself  on  a  clamour,  it  was 
because  he  was  pleased  to  fiad  himself  in  unison  with  the  Convention ;  that, 
if  tiie  same  acrimoBy  were  to  be  shown  on  both  sides,  discussion  would  be 
impoasiWe..  "tarn  accused,"  said  he,  "of  talking  like  Pitt  and  Coburg. 
WeiK,!  to  reply  in  the  isame  spirit,  where  should  we  be?    ^  esteem  Couthon, 

'  I  esteem  Ae,  committees,  I  esteem  the  Mountain,  which  has  saved  liberty." 
Theseiexplaaations  of  Bourdon's  were  applauded  ;  but  they  were  excuses, 
and  \h.B  authority  of  the  dictators  was  still  too  strong  to  be  unreservedly  de- 
fied. Robespierre  then  addressed  the  Assembly  in.  a  prolix  speech  foil  of 
pride  and  bitterness.  "  Mountaineers  !"  said  he,  "  you  will  stiU  bethe  feal- 
WMk  of  the  public  liberty,  but  you  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  intri- 
guers affld  the  perverse,  whoever  they  be.  If  they  striTe  to  thrust  themselves 
among  ysu,  they  are  nol  the  less  strangers  to  yoor  principles.  SuSer  not 
intriguers,  each  more  despicable  than  the  other,  because  more  hypocritied, 
to  attempt  to  misguide  a  portion  of  you,  and  to  set  themselves  up  as  leaders 
of  a  par^."  Bourdofl  of  the  Oise  here  interrupted  Robespierre,  saying  that 
he  had  never  attempted  lo  set  himself  up  for  the  leader  of  a  party.  Robes- 
pierre without  answering  him  proceeded  thus :  "  It  would  be  the  height  of 
ai^race,  if  calummators,  leading  astray  our  colleaguea— '"  Bourdon  again 
interrupted  him.  "  I  insist,"  said  he,  "  that  the  speaker  prove  what  he  is 
advancing;  he  has  asserted  in  plain  terms  that  I  am  a  villain." — "I  have  not 
named  Bourdon,"  replied  Robespierre;  "wo  be  to  him  who  names  himself! 
Yes,  the  Mountain  is  pure,  it  is  sublime ;  intriguers  belong  not  to  the  Moun- 
tain." Robespierre  tlien  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  lo  fri^ten  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  to  persuade  them 
that  they  were  in  danger.  He  said  that  it  was  the  guilty  only  who  were 
thus  alarmed,  and  who  strove  lo  alarm  others.  He  then  related  what  had 
occurred  the  preceding  evening  between  Tallien  and  the  spies,  whom  he 
called  ihe  messengers  of  the  committee.  This  recital  drew  very  warm  ex 
planalions  from  Tallien,  and  brought  upon  the  latter  abundance  of  abuse.  At 
length,  all  these  discussions  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  demands  made 
by  Couthon  and  Robespierre.*  The  amendments  of  the  preceding  day  were 
rescinded,  those  of  that  day  rejected,  and  the  horrible  law  of  the  23d  was  left 
in  its  original  state. 

The  leaders  of  the  committee  were  once  more  triumphant.  Their  adver- 
stades  trembled.  Tallien,  Bourdon,  Ruamps,  Delacroix,  Mallarme,  and  all 
■fliose  who  had  made  objections  to  ihe  law,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and 

•  "Robespierre  had  at  this  critical.  p«riod.a.|in)digious  force  at  his  dieposal.  The  loweat 
orders,  who'  saw  the  Reioluticn  in'  his  petaoiii  supported  him  3M  the  best  representUive  of 
^eii'  doctrines  and  interesls ;  the  an:^ed  force  of  Paris  was  at  hia  beck ;  he  niffld  with 
absolute  sway  at  the  Jacobins ;  and  ell  imparliuit  places  were  filled  with  his  creatutsE." 
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feared  every  moment  that  they  should  be  arrested.  Though  a  previous  de- 
cree of  the  Coavention  was  still  necessaty  for  placing  a  member  under  accu- 
sation, it  was  stUl  so  intimidated,  that  it  was  liliely  to  grant  whatever  should 
be  demanded  of  it.  It  had  issued  a  decree  against  Danton ;  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  it  would  not  hesitate  to  issue  another  against  s^ich  of  his 
friends  as  survived  him.  A  report  was  soon  circulated  that  the  list  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  number  of  the  victims  was  stated  to  be  twelve,  and  after- 
wards eighteen.  Their  names  were  mentioned.  The  alarm  soon  spread, 
and  more  than  sixty  members  of  the  Convention  ceased  to  sleep  at  Iheir 
own  homes. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  an  obstacle  which  ptevenled  their  lives  from  being 
■disposed  of  so  easily  as  ihey  apprehended.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Billaud-Varennes,  CoUot,  and  Barrere,  had  replied  coldly  to  the  first  com- 
plaints of  Robespierre  against  his  colleagues.  The  members  of  the  committee 
of  general  safety  were  more  adverse  to  him  than  ever,  for  they  were  to  be 
kept  aloof  from  aU  co-operation  in  the  law  of  the  22d,  and  it  even  appears 
that  some  of  Ihem  were  threatened.  Robespierre  and  Couthon  carried  their 
aemauds  to  a  great  length.  They  were  for  sacrificing  a  great  number  of 
deputies ;  they  talked  of  Tallien,  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  Thuriot,  Bovere,  Le- 
cointre,  Panis,  Monestier,  Legendre,  Freron,  Barras.  They  wanted  even 
Cambon,  whose  financial  reputation  annoyed  them,  and  who  had  seemed 
.  adverse  to  their  cruelties ;  lastly,  they  meant  to  include  in  their  vengeance 
several  of  the  stanchest  members  of  the  Mountain,  as  Duval,  Audouin,  and 
Leonard  Bourdon.*  The  members  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  Bil- 
laud,  Collot,  and  Barrere,  and  all  those  of  the  committee  of  general  safety, 
refused  their  assent.  The  danger,  now  extending  to  so  great  a  number  of 
lives,  might  very  soon  threaten  their  own. 

They  were  in  this  hostile  position,  with  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
agree  to  a  new  sacrifice,  when  another  circumstance  produced  a  defuiitive 
rupture.  The  committee  of  general  safety  had  discovered  the  meetings  that 
were  held  at  tlie  house  of  Catherine  Theol.  They  had  learned  that  this  ex- 
travi^ant  sect  regarded  Robespierre  as. a  prophet,  and  that  the  latter  had  given 
a  certificate  of  civism  to  Dom  Getle.  Vadier,  Vouland,  Jagot,  and  Amar, 
immediately  resolved  to  revenge  themselves,  by  representing  this  sect  as  .an 
assemblage  of  dangerous  conspirators,  by  denouncing  it  to  the  Convention^ 
and  by  thus  throwing  upon  Robespierre  a  share  of  flie  ridicule  and  odium 
which  would  attach  io  it.  They  sent  an  agent  named  Senart,  who,  pretend- 
ing to  be  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  society,  was  admitted  to  one 
of  its  imeetings.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  he  stepped  to  a  window, 
gave  a  signal  to  the  armed  force,  and  caused  almost  the  whole  sect  to  be  se- 
cured-. Dom  Gerie  and  Catherine  Theot  were  apprehended.  Upon  Dom  Gerle 
was  found  the  certificate  of  civism  given  him  by  Robespierre,  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  motiier  of  God  was  discovered  a  letter  written  by  her  to  her  beloved 
son,  to  the  chief  prophet,  to  Robespierre. 

When  Robespierre  learned  that  proceedings  were  about  to  be  instituted 
against  the  sect,  he  opposed  that  course,  and  provoked  a  discussion  on  this 
Bubject  in  the  committee  of  public  welfare.  We  have  already  seen  that  Bil- 
laud  and  Collot  were  not  very  favourably  disposed  towards  deism,  and  that 
they  viewed  with  umbrage  the  political  use  which  Robespierre  ';wished  to 
make  of  that  creed.  They  were  for  the  prosecution.  Upon  Robespierre 
peisisting  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  the  discussion  grew  extremely 

*  See  the  list  given  by  Villate  in  his  MBmoira. 
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warm.  He  had  to  endure  the  most  abusive  language,  failed  to  carry  his 
point,  and  retired  weeping  with  rage.  The  quarrel  had  been  so  vehement, 
that,  lest  they  should  be  overheard  by  persons  passing  through  the  galleries, 
the  members  of  the  committee  resolved  to'  adjourn  their  silling  to  the  floor 
above.  The  report  on  tke  sect  of  Catherine  Theot  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention. Barrfere,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  in  his  own  w^y  on  Robespierre, 
had  secretly  drawn  up  tJie  report,  which  Vouland  was  to  read.  The  sect  was 
thus  rendered  equally  ridiculous  and  atrocious.  The  Conveation,  horror- 
Ktocken  by  some  parts  of  the  report,  at  others  diverted  by  the  picture  drawn 
by  Barrere,  decreed  the  accusation  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  sect,  and 
Bent  them  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Robespierrei  indignant  at  the  resistance  which  be  had  experienced  and  the 
insulting  language  used  towards  him,  resolved  to  cease  attending  the  com- 
mittee and  to  take  no  further  part  in  its  deliberations.  He  withdrew  to- 
wards the  end  of  Prairial  (the  middle  of  June),  This  secession  proves  of 
what  nature  his  ambition  was.  An  ambitious  man  never  betrays  ill-humourj 
he  is  irritated  by  obstacles,  seizes  ihe  supreme  power,  and  crushes  those  who 
have  affronted  him,  A  weaJc  and  vain  deeltilmer  is  pettish  and  gives  way 
when  he  ceases  to  meet  with  either  flattery  or  respect.  Dahlon  retired  from 
indolence  and  disgust,  Robespierre  from  wounded  vanity.  His  retirement 
proved  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of  Danton.*  Oouthon  was  left  alone  against 
Billaud-Varennes,  CoUot-d'Herbois,  and  Barrfere,  and  these  latter  were  about 
to  seize  flie  helm  of  affairs. 

These  divisions  were  not  yet  bruited  abroad.  People  only  knew  that  Uie 
committees  of  public  welfare  and  of  general  safety  were  at  variance.  They 
were  delighted  at  this  misunderstanding,  an8  hoped  that  it  would  prevent 
fresh  proscriptions.  Those  who  were  threatened,  courted,  flattered,  implored 
the  committee  of  genera!  safety,  and  had  even  received  the  most  cheering 
promises  from  some  of  its  members.    Elie  Lacoste,t  Moyse  Bayle,  Lavicom- 


*  "  Hobespietro  now  in  hia  recrement  began  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  n  part  greatly 
superior  to  his  talents.  New  vices,  foreign  to  hia  temper,  but  euperindueed  by  the  perturba- 
iion  of  bis  mind,  added  to  the  perpleiity  that  bewildered  him.  That  man  whose  heart  was, 
I  believe,  never  moved  by  the  voice  or  appaatance  of  a  woman,  latterly  abandoned  himself  to 
debauchery.  Otlen  stretched  out.in  a  park,  the  proprietor  of  which  had  been  his  victim,  and 
aorrounded  by  the  most  degraded  women,  he  sought  (he  gtatification  of  his  sensual  appetites- 
How  many  torments  surrounded  Robespierre  in  his  asylain,  the  papers  there  ibund  attest. 
He  received  a  multitude  of  letters  expressive  of  the  wildest  adoration ;  but  others  contained 
imprecations  that  must  have  congealed  his  blood.  Read  these  appalling  words  that  were 
addre^ed  to  him !  '  This  hand  that  writes  thy  doom — this  hand  which  thy  bewildered  eye 
seeks  in  vain — this  hand  that  presses  thine  with  horror — this  hand  shall  pierce  thy  heart  [ 
Every  day  I  am  with  thee — every  day  I  see  ihee — at  every  hour  my  uplifted  arm  seelts  thy 
breast.  Vilest  of  men  !  live  still  awhile  to  think  of  me.  Sleep  to  dream  of  mellet  my  image 
and  thy  fear  be  the  first  prelude  of  thy  punishment !  Farewell !  This  very  ^ay,  on  beholding 
thee,  I  shall  gloat  over  thy  terrors !'  " — Lncretelk.    E. 

f  "Lncosle,  minister  of  Ihe  marine  in  1793,  was,  before  the  Revolution,  head  clerk  in  tht) 
navy  ofSce.  Having  attached  himself  to  Ihe  Jacobins,  he  gave  great  displeasure  to  the  royal, 
ists,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  coarse  and  violent  man.  His  enemies,  however,  confess  that 
Lacoste  mas  a  worthy  man,  who,  while  following  the  Revolution,  detested  its  esces^s.  In 
t]ie  year  180(1  Bonaparte  gaxc  him  a  seat  in  the  coundl  of  captures,  which  he  still  held  in 
lSOB."-~Biogy-aphie  Modeme.    E.  * 

^  "L.  Lflvicomlerie,  a  writer,  was  deputy  to  the  Convention,  where  he  voted  for  the 
King's  death.  Ho  was  afterwards  a  niember  of  the  committee  of  general  safety  during  the 
Rdgn  of  Terror,  and  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  members  of  the  government. 
Some  time  after  the  fdl  of  B«beBpierre  he  presented  a  statement  on  morality  considered  asa 
calculation  (  in  this  he  insisted  that  (he  idea  of  a  retributive  and  avenfflng  God  was  absaldj 
that  the  human  race  would  be  eternal,  and  that  men  had  no  punishments  to  fear,  no  rewanit 
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tene,X  and  Dubarran,  the  besl  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  general 
safety,  had  promised  to  refuse  their  signature  to  any  jjew  list  of  proscription.  ■ 

Amidst  these  dissensions,  the  Jacobins  were  still  devoted  to  Robespierre. 
They  made  as  yet  no  distinction  between  the  difierent  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, between  Couthon,  Robespierre,  aud  St.  Just,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Billaud-VarenneSi.CoUot,  and.Barrere,  on  the  other.  They  saw  only  the 
revolutionary  government  on  one  side,  and  on  the  otlier  some  relics  of  the 
faction  of  the  indulgents,  some  friends  of  Daiiton's,  who,  on  occasion  of  the 
law  of  the  33d  Prairial,  had  opposed  that  salutary  government.  Kobespierre, 
who  had  defended  that  government  in  defending  the  law,  was  still  in  iheir 
estimation  the  first  and  the  greatest  citizen  of  the  republic ;  aU  the  others 
were  but  intriguers,  who  must  be  completely  destroyed.  Accordingly,  they 
did  not  fail  to  exclude  Tallien  from  their  committee  of  correa^ndence,  he- 
cause  he  had  not  replied  to  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  on  the  sit- 
ting of  the  34th.  From  that  day,  Collot  and  BUlaud-Varennes,  aware  of 
Robespierre's  influence,  abstained  from  appearing  at  the  Jacobins.  What 
could  they  .have  said  ?  They  could  not  have  exposed  their  solely  personal 
grievances,  and  made  the  public  judge  between  their  pride  and  that  of  Robes- 
pierre. All  they  could  do  was  to  be  silent  and  to  wait.  Robespierre  and 
Couthon  had  therefore  an  open  field. 

The  rumour  of  a  new  proscription  having  produced  a  dangerous  effect, 
Couthon  hastened  to  disavow  before  the  society  the  designs  imputed  to  them 
agMnst  twenty-four,  and  even  sixty,  members  of  the  Convention.  "  The 
spirits  of  Danlon,  Hebert,  and  Chaumetle,  still  walk  among  us,"  said  he; 
•'  Ihey  still  seek  to  pei^wtuate  discord  and  division.  What  passed  in  the 
sitting  of  the  24th  is  a  striking'  instance  of  this.  People  strive  to  divide  the 
government,  to  discredit  its  members,  by  painting  them  as  Syllas  and  Neros; 
uiey  deliberate  in  secret,  they  meet,  they  form  pretended  lists  of  proscrip- 
tion, they  alarm  the  citizens  in  order  to  make  tiiem  enemies  to  the  public  " 
authority.  A  few  days  ago,  it  was  reported  that  the  committees  intended 
to  order  the  arrest  of  eighteen  members  of  tiie  Convention ;  nay,  they  were 
even  mentioned  by  name.  Do  not  believe  these  perfidious  insinuations. 
Those  who  circulate  such  rumours  are  accomplices  of  Hebert'a  and  of  Dan- 
ton's  ;  they  dread  the  punishment  of  their  guilty  conduct ;  they  seek  to  cling 
to  pure  men,  in  the  hope  that,  whilst  hidden  behind  them,  they  may  easily 
escape  the  eye  of  justice.  But  be  of  good  cheer  ;  the  number  of  the  guilty 
is  happily  very  small ;  it  amounts  but  to  four  or  six,  perhaps ;  and  they  sh^ 
be  sljuck,  for  the  time  is  come  for  delivering  the  republic  from  the  last  ene- 
mies who  are  conspiring  against  it.  Bely  for  its  salvation  on  the  energy  and 
the  justice  of  the  committees." 

.  It  was  judicious  to  reduce  to  a  small  number  the  proscribed  persons  whom 
Robespierre  intended  to  strike.  The  Jacobins  applauded,  as  usual,  the 
speech  of  Couthon ;  but  that  speech  tended  not  to  cheer  any  of  the  threatened 
victims,  and  those  who  considered  themselves  in  danger  continued  neverthe- 
less to  sleep  from  home.  Never  had  the  terror  been  greater,  not  only  in  the 
Convention,  but  in  the  prisons  and  throughout  France. 

The  cruel  agents  of  Robespierre,' Fouquier-Tinville,  the  accuser,  and  Du- 
mas the  pVesident,  had  taken  up  ,the  law  of  the  23d  of  Prairial,  and  were 
pf  e^aring  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  committing  fresh  atro- 

lo  hope,  beyond  the  present  norld.  In  1798  Lavleomwiie  obiained  a  place  in  tlie  office  foi 
i^gulating  the  registers,  but  was  afterwards  diamissed,  and  lived  in  obscmit;  at  Palis." — 
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cities  in  the  prisons.  Very  seoD,  said  Fouquier.  there  shall  be  put  up  on 
their  doors  bills  of  This  house  to  let.  The  plan  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  suspected  persons.  People  had  accustomed  themselves 
to  consider  these  latter  as  irreconcilable  enemies,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  To  sacrifice  thousands  of  individuals, 
whose  only  fault  was  to  think- in  a  certain  maiier,  nay,  whose  opinions  were 
frequently  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  their  persecutors, — to  sacrifice  them 
seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  from  the  habit  which  people  had  acquired 
of  destroying  one  another.  The  facility  with  which  they  put  others  to  death 
or  encountered  death  themselves,*  had  become  extraordinary.  In  the  field 
of  battle,  on  the  scaffold,  thousands  perished  daily,  and  nobody  was  any 
longer  shocked  at  it.t  The  first  murders  committed  in  1793  proceeded  from 
a  real  irritation  caused  hy  danger.  Such  perils  had  now  ceased ;  the  repub- 
lic was  victorious  ;  people  now  slaughtered  not  from  indignation,  but  from 
the  atrocious  habit  which  they  had  contracted.  That  formidable  machine, 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  construct  in  order  to  withstand  enemies  of 
all  kinds,  began  to  be  no  longer  necessary;  but  once  set  a  going,  they  knew 
not  how  to  stop  it.  Every  government  must  have  its  excess,  and  does  not 
perish  till  it  has  attained  that  excess.  The  retolutionary  government  was 
not  destined  to  finish  on  the  same  day  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic 
should  be  sufficiently  terrified;  it  was  destined  to  go  beyond  that  point,  and 
to  exercise  itself  tiU  it  had  become  generally  disgusting  by  its  very  atrocity. 
Such  is  the  invariable  course  of  human  afiairs.  Why  had  atrocious  circum- 
stances compelled  the  creation  of  a  government  of  blood,  which  was  to  reign 
and  vanquish  solely  by  inflicting  dfiath  ? 

A  still  more  frightful  circumstance  is  that,  when  the  signal  is  given,  when 
the  idea  is  established  that  lives  must  be  sacrificed,  all  dispose  themselves 
for  this  horrid  purpose  with  an  extraordinary  facility.  Every  one  acts  with- 
oBt  remorse,  witliout  repugnance.  People  aceuato"'in  themselves  to  this,  like 
the  judge  who  condemns  criminals  to  death,  like  the  surgeon  who  sees 
beings  writhing  under  his  instrument,  like  the  general  who  orders  the  sacri- 
fice of  twenty  thousand  soldiers.  They  frame  a  horrid  language  according 
*o  their  new  operations ;  they  contrive  even  to  render  it  gay;  they  invent 
striking  words  1o  express  sanguinaiy  ideas.  Every  one,  stunned  and  hur- 
ried along,  keeps  pace  with  die  mass ;  and  men  who  were  yesterday  en- 
gaged in  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  arts  and  commerce,  are  to  day  seen 
applying  fliemselves  with  the  same  facility  to  the  work  of  death  and  de- 
struction. 

The  committee  had  given  the  signal  by  the  law  of  the  32d.  Dumas  and 
Fouquier  had  but  too  well  understood  it.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
find  pretexts  for  immolating  so  many  victims.  What  crime  could  be  im- 
puted to  them,  when  most  of  diem  were  peaceful,  unknown  citizens,  who  had 
never  given  any  sign  of  life  to  the  state?     It  was  conceived  that,  being  con 

*  "  During  the  latter  part  of  (lie  French  Eevalulion,  it  becemf  ..  faiJiioii  to  leave  some 
'  mot'  BS  a  legaoj;  and  the  quantify  of  facetious  last  words  spoken  uurjng  Iha^  period  would 
form  a  melancholy  jest-book  of  considerable  size." — Lord  Byron.     E. 

"  One  prisoner  alone  raised  piteous  cries  on  the  chariot,  and  struggled,  in  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  terror,  viith  the  eEecutionsrs  onttie  scaRbld — it  was  the  notorieius  Madame  du  Barrt,  the 
B8S'»iate  of  the  iicentiaas  pleasures  of  Louis  XV." — LacreteHe.    E.. 

'j  "One  of  the  ipost  extraordinary  features  of  these  terrible  times  was  the  universal  dis- 
position which  the  better  classes  both,  in  Paris  arid  thaprovinocs  esineed  to  bury  aniiety  in 
the  delirium  of  present  enjoymenl.  The  people  who,  had  escaped  death  went  to  the  opera 
daily,  with  equal  iinconcern  whetiier  thir^  or  a  hundred  heads  had  fallen  during  the  day." 
—Alim.    E.  ■■■,., 
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fined  in  the  prisons  they  woiiid  think  how  to  get  out  of  them,  that  their  num 
ber  was  likely  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  their  strength,  and  to  sugges' 
to  them  the  idea  of  exerting  it  for  their  escape.  The  prefended  conspiracy 
of  Dillon  was  the  germ  of  Ihis  idea,  which  was  developed  in  an  atrocious 
manner.  Some  wretches  among  the  prisoners  consented  to  act  the  infamous 
par  o  nfo  ne  s  T  e  po  n  d  out  in  the  Luxembourg  one  hundred  and 
SIX  y  p  o  e  wo  hey  a  d  lad  been  concerned  in  Dillon's  plot.  Some 
of  ha  e  s  m  ke  s  e  e  p  o  u  ed  in  all  the  other  places  of  confinement, 
ai  d  ey  de  on  d  n  h  o  e  or  two  hundred  persons  aa  accomplices  in 
the  o  sp  a  o  he  p  so  s  An  attempt  at  escape  made  at  La  Force 
served  b  o  au  ho  z  h  un  vorthy  fable,  and  hundreds  of  unfortnnate 
crea  u  es  eg  n  m  n  d  7  o  be  sent  to  the  revolnlionary  tribunal.  They 
were  transferred  from  the  various  prisons  to  the  Conciergerie  K>  be  thence 
taken  Co  the  tribunal  and  K>  the  scaffold.  In  the  night  between  the  18th  and 
Iflth  of  Messidor  (June  6),  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  denounced 
at  the  Luxembourg  were  transferred.  They  trembled  on  hearing  lliemselves 
called  ;  they  knew  not  what  was  laid  to  their  charge,  but  they  regarded  it 
as  most  probable  that  death  was  reserved  for  them.  The  odious  Fouquier, 
since  he  had  been  furnished  with  the  law  of  the  32d,  had  made  great  changes 
in  the  hall  of  the  tribunal.  Instead  of  the  seats  for  the  advocates  and  the 
bench  appropriated  to  the  accused  and  capable  of  holding  eighteen  or  twenty 
persons,  an  amphitheatre,  that  would  contain  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  accused  at  a  time  was  by  his  order  constructed.  This  he  called  his 
little  seats.  Carrying  his  att«cious  activity  still  further,  he  had  even  caused 
a  scaffold  to  he  erected  in  the  very  hall  of  the  tribunal,  and  he  proposed  to 
have  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  accused  in  the  Luxembourg  tried  at  one  and 
the  same  sitting. 

The  committee  of  public  welfare,  when  informed  of  the  kind  of  mania 
which  had  seized  its  public  accuser,  sent  for  him,  ordered  him  te  remove 
the  scaffold  from  the  hall  in  which  it  was  set  up,  and  forbade  him  lo  bring 
sixty  persons  to  trial  at  once.  "  What!"  said  CoUo^d'Herhoi^  in  a  trans- 
port of  indignation,  "  wouldst  thou  then  demoralize  death  itself?"  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  Fouquier  asserted  the  contrary,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  he  who  demanded  the  trial  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  fli^ee 
divisions.  Everything  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  tlie  committee 
which  was  less  extravagant  than  their  minister,  and  checked  his  mad  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  obliged  to  repeat  ■the  order  to  Pouquier-Tinville  ro 
remove  the  guillotine  from  the  hall  of  the  tribunal. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  divided  into  three  companies,  tried,  and 
executed  in  three  days.  The  proceedings  were  as  expeditious  and  as  fright- 
ful as  those  adopted  in  the  Abbaye  on  the  nights  of  the  3d  and  3d  of  Sep- 
tember. Carts  ordered  for  every  day  were  waiting  from  the  morning  in  the 
court  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  accused  could  see  them  as  they  went 
up  stairs  to  the  tribunal.  Dumas,  the  president,  sitting  like  a  maniac,  had  a 
pair  of  pistols  on  the  table  before  him.  He  merely  asked  the  accused  their 
names,  and  added  some  very  general  quesdon.  In  the  examination  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  president  said  to  one  of  them,  Dorival,  "  Do  you 
know  anything  of  the  conspiracy?"  "No."  "  I  expected  that  you  would 
give  that  answer:  but  it  shall  not  avail  you.  Another."  He  addressed 
d  person  named  Champigiiy,  "Are  "you  not  an  ex-noble?"  "Yes." 
"Another."  To  Gudreville,  "  Are  you  a  priest?"  "Yes;  but  I  have  taken 
the  oath."  "  You  have  no  right  to  speak.  Another."  To  a  man  named 
Menil.  "  Were  you  not  servajit  to  the  ex-constituent  Medou?"     "Yes" 
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"  Another."  To  Vely,  "  Were  you  not  architect  to  Madame  ?"  "Yea  i 
ibut  I  was  dismissed  in  1788."  "  Another."  To  Goodiecourt,  'f.Had  yum 
not  your  father-in-law  at  the  Luxemhourg  ?"  "Yes."  "Another."  To 
.Durfort,  "  Were  you  not  in  the  life-guard?"  "  ¥es  ;  but  I  was  disbanded 
in  1789."     "Another." 

Such  was  the  summary  mode  of  proceeding  with  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons.* According  to  the  law,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  was  to  be  dis- 
.pensed  with  only  when  there  existed  material  or  moral  proofs ;  neverlhdess, 
no  witnesses  were  called,  as  it  was  alleged  that  proofs  of  this  kind  existed 
in  every  case.  The  jurors  did  not  lake  the  trouble  lo  retire  to  the  consulta- 
.ition-room.  They  gave  their  opinions  before  the  audience,  and  sentence  was 
immediately  pronounced.  The  accused  had  scarcely  time  to  rise  and  to  men- 
tion their  names.  One  day,  there  was  a  prisoner  whose  name  was.not  upon 
the  list  of  the  accused,  and  who  said. to  the  Court,  "I  am  not  accused;  my 
nameisnoton  your  list."  "What  signifies  that  ?"  said  Fouqiiier,  "give 
it  quick  !"  He  gave  it,  aud  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  like  the  others.  The 
utmost  negligence  prevailed  in  this  kind  of  barbarous  admiuistratjon.  Some- 
james,  owing  to  the  extreme  precipitation,  the  acts  of  accusation  were  not 
delivered  to  the  accused  till  they  were  before  the  tribunal.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary plunders  were  committed.  A  worthy  old  man,  Loizeroiles,  heard 
along  with  his  own  surname^the  Christian  names  of  his  son  called  overiihe 
forbore  to.  remonstrate,  and  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  son  was  brought  to  trial;  it  was  found  that  he  ought  not  to  be  alive,  since  a 
person  answering  to  all  his  names  had  been  executed :  it  was  his  father. 
He  was  nevertheless  put  to  death.  More  than  once  victims  were  called  long 
after  they  had  perished.  There  werehundreds  of  acts  of  accusation  iquite 
ready,  to  which  there  was. nothing  to  add  but  the  designation  of  the  indivi- 
duals. The  trials  were  conducted  in  like  manner.  The  printing-office  was 
contiguous  to  the  hall  of  the  tribunal ;  the  forms  were  kept  standing,  the 
title,  the  motives,  were  ready  composed ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  names 
to  be  added.  These  were  hantbd  through  a  small  loophole  to  the  overseer. 
Thousands  of  copies  were  immediately  worked,  and  plunged  families  into 
mourning  and  struck  terror  into  the  prisons.  The  hawkers  came  to  sell  the 
bulletin  of  the  tribunal  under  the  prisoners'  windows,  crying,  "  Here  are  the 
names  of  those  who  have  gained  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  St.  Guillotine." 
The  accused  were  executed  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  court,  or  at  latest  on 
the  morrow,  if  the  day  was  too  far  advanced.! 

•  "  The  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  many  of  whom  <Mime  from  tha  galleys  of 
Tonfon,  iaboured  incessantly  at  the  work  of  extemiinalion,  and  mingled  indecent  ribaldry 
and  jesta  with  their  unreleiAing  cruelly  to  the  crowds  of  captives  who  were  brought  before 
therq.  All  old  man.  who  hail  lost  the  use  of  his. speech  by  a  paralytic  allection,  being  placed 
at  the  l)ar,  the  president  exclaimed, '  No  matter,  it  is  not  his  tongue,  but  his  head  that  we 
want.'" — Alison.    E. 

■{■  The  following  anecdote,  recorded  by  Prudhomme,  will  convey  an  idea  of  [he  sumraaiy 
tvay  in  which  people  wore  tried  and  executed  at  this  period.  M.  de  Fleury,  who  was  con- 
fined in  the  Luxembourg  in  the  year  1 T94,  wrots  the  following  note  to  Dumas,  president 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal :  "  Man  of  Mood,  tiiou  bast  murdered  my  &mily  ;  thou  wilt 
condemn  io  tile  scaffold  those  who  this  day  appear  at  thy  tribunal ;  thou  mayest  condetmi 
me  (0  the  same  fate,  for  I  declare  to  thee  that  I  participate  in  their  sentiments."  Fouquier- 
Tinvillo  was  with  Dumas  when  he  received  this  letter,  "Here,"  said  DumaB,"iB  a. billet. 
Aaax — read  it." — "  This  gentleman,"  replied  Fouquier,  "  is  in  a  great  hurry ;  he  must  be 
satisfied."  He  immediately* issued  orders  to  bring  liitQ  from  his  prison.  About  noon  M..de 
Fleury  arrived  at  the  tiibonal,  was  tried,  condemned  in  an  iiour  as  the  accomplice  of  peruHU 
hehaduevcr  known,  and  immediatfily.sent  to  the  scaffold,  covered  witii  a  red.  shirt,  like,  the 
mau  who. had  attempted  to  murder  Collot-d'Herlnis. 

V0T„  III.— 9  F  2 
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Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  law  of  the  23(1  of  Prairial,  victims  perished 
at  the  rale  of  fifty  ov  sixty  a  day.  "  That  goes  well,"  said  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville ;  "  heads  fall  like  tiles  :"  and  he  added,  "  It  hiust  go  better  stiil  nest 
decade ;  I  must  have  fotir  hundred  and  fifty  at  least."*  For  this  purpose 
there  were  given  what  were  called  orders  to  the  wretches  who  undertook  the 
office  of  spies  upon  the  svispected.  These  wretches  had  become  the  terror 
of  the  prisons.  Confined  as  suspected  persons,  it  was  not  exactly  known 
■which  of  them  it  was  who  undertook  to  mark  out  victims  ;  but  it  was  infer- 
red from  their  insolence,  from  the  preference  shown  ihera  by  the  gaolers, 
from  the  orgies  which  they  held  in  the  lodges  with  the  agents  of  the  police. 
They  frequently  gave  intimation  of  their  importance  in  order  to  traffic  with 
it  They  were  caressed,  implored,  by  the  ttembling  prisoners  ;  they  even, 
received  sums  of  money  not  to  put  their  names  upon  their  lists.  These 
they  made  up  at  random ;  they  said  of  one  that  he  had  used  aristocratic  lan- 
guage ;  of  another,  that  he  had  drunk  on  a  certain  day  when  a  defeat  of  the 
armies  was  announced ;  and  their  mere  designation  was  quiv  lent  to  de  th 
warrant.     The  names  which  they  had  furnished  we  d  my 

acts  of  accusation  ;  these  acts  were  notified  in  the  e  p 

and  they  were  removed  to  the  Conciergerie.     This  v  II  d         h    1 

guage  of  the  gaolers  the  evening  journal.     When    h  f 

lures  heard  the  rolling  of  the  tumbrels' which  came  t    f     h  h   n    h  y 
m  an  agony  as  cruel  as  that  of  death.     They  ran  to  h  1         to  1 

bars  to  listen  to  the  list,  and  trembled  lest  their  nam     h      d  b    p  n    d 

by  the  messenger.    When  they  were  named,  they   mb  -a    d   1  p 

nions  in  misfortune,  and  took  a  last  leave  of  them.    M      p      f  I     p  n 

were  frequently  witnessed — a  father  parting  from  h      1  dd  1         nd 

from  his  wife.     Those  who  survived  were  as  wretch  d  as   h         h    w 
conducted  to  the  den  of  Fouquier-Tinville.     They       n    b    k       P      " 
soon  to  rejoin  their  relatives.     When  the  fatal  list  was  fin  h  1    h    p       n 
ers  breathed  more  freely,  but  only  till  the  following  d  y      Tl  gi    h  wis 

then  renewed,  and  the  rolling  of  the  carts  brought  fresh  terror  along  with  it. 

The  public  pity  began  to  be  expressed  in  a  way  that  gave  some  uneasiness 
'vO  the  exterminators.  The  shopkeepers  in  the  rue  St.  Honor4,  through 
which  the  carts  passed  every  day,  shut  up  their  shops.  To  deprive  the  vic- 
tims of  these  signs  of  mourning,  the  scaffold  was  removed  to  the  Barritre 
du  Trflne,  but  not  less  pity  was  shown  by  the  labouring  people  in  this  quar- 
ter than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  best  streets  in  Paris.t     The  populace,  in 

•  See  the  long  (rial  of  Fouquier-Timille  for  tliesB  particulars, 

■\  "  It  is  evident  that  the  belter  order  of  the  people  of  Paris  had  begun  to  be  weary  of,  if 
not  disgusted  wi^,  thene  scenes.  The  guillotine  had  been  original!;  placed  in  the  Carrrou- 
Bel ;  it  was  removed  for  Che  execution  of  the  King  to  the  Place  Louie  XV. ;  there,  at  the 
foot  of  a  piaster  statae  of  libertj,  it  continuetl  (ill  a  few  weelis  before  Itobespierre's  fall. 
Around  Ihe  scaffold  were  placed  lows  of  chairs,  which  the  passengers  hired,  as  at  other 
places  of  public  amusement,  to  witnesB  the  operations  of  the  '  holy  guillotine.'  But  even 
of  blood  the  Parians  niU  tire,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  streets,  through  which 
the  l)stcheB  were  daily  trundled  for  execution,  began  to  find  that  there  might  be  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  On  this,  Robespierre  transported  the  guillotine  to  the  other  extremity  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  erected  near  (he  ruins  of  the  Bastille.  But  by  this  time  the  people  of  the 
'  fimmbourg  St.  Antoine  had  also  become  satiated  with  massacre ;  and  after  the  revolutionary 
eopne  bad  occupied  its  new  position  only  four  days,  and  dealt  with  only  sovenly-four  vie 
tims,  it  was  again  removed  to  an  open  space  near  the  Barriere  du  Trone.  There  it  stood 
Ultie  more  than  six  busy  weeks,  in  which  it  despatched  fourteen  hundred  and  three  victims' 
It  was  finally  conveyed — for  Robespinrre's  own  use — to  its  original  position,  in  order  that  h( 
and  his  friends  might  die  on  the  scene  of  their  most  remarkable  triumphs.  These  movement) 
of  the  guillotine  are  indicative  of  the  filate  of  the  public  mind." — QiKerterli/  Rmew,    B. 
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a  moment  of  intoxication,  may  have  no  feeling  for  the  victims  wiom  it 
.,  slaughters  itself,  but,  when  it  daily  witnesses  the  death  of  fifty  or.  sixty 
Tinfortiinate  persons,  against  whom  it  is  not  excited  by  rage,  it  soon  begins  » 
be  softened.  Thia  pity,  however,  was  still  silent  and  timid.  All  the  dis- 
tinguished peraoas  confined  in  theprisons  had  fallen:  the  unfortunate  sister 
of  Louis  XVI.*  had  been  immolated  in  her  turn;  and  Death  was  already 
descending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  We  find  at  this 
period  on  the  list  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  tailors,  shoemakers,  hair- 
dressers, butchers,  farmers,  publicans,  nay,  even  labouring  men,  condemned 
for  sentiments  and  language  held  to  be  counter-revolutionary .t  To  convey, 
in  short,  an  idea  of  the  number  of  executions  at  this  period,  it  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that,  between  the  month'  of  March,  1793,  when  the  tribunal 
commenced  its  operations,  and  the  month  of  June,  1794  (23  Prairial,  year 
11),  five  hundred  and  seventy -seven  persons  had  been  condemned;  and  that, 
from  the  10th  of  June  (23  Prairial)  to  the  17th  of  July  (9  Thermidor)  it 

•  "  ThB  Princess  Elizabeth  appeared  before  ber  judges  wilh  a  placid  countenance,  and 
listened  (a  Ihe  sentence  of  death  with  unabated  firmness.  As  she  pa^stfd  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecudun,  her  handkerchief  fell  from  her  neck,  and  exposed  her  in  (bis  situation  to  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude ;  whereupon  she  said  to  the  executioner,  'In  the  name  of  modesty  I  entreat 
jou  to  cover  my  boBotn.' '' — Du  Broca.    £. 

■f  "  Jean  Juiien,  wagoner,  having  been  sentenced  to  twelve  years'  hard  labour,  took  it  into 
Mb  head  {^avisa)  to  cry  Yiim  k  Sai/  was  brought  back  before  the  tribunal  and  condemned 
to  deatii,  September  1793. 

"Jean  Bapliste  Henty,  aged  e/g-AJcen,  journeyman  tailor,  convicted  of  having  sawed  a  tree 
of  liberty ;  eieculed  (he  6th  September,  1793. 

"Bernard  Auguslin  d'Absao,  aged  flily-one,  ex-ooble,  late  captain  in  the  llih  regiment, 
and  formerly  in  the  sea-service,  convicted  of  having  betrayed  aeveral  toums  and  several  skips 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  !Oth  January,  1794,  and  ei 
ecuted  the  same  day. 

"Stephen  Thomas  Ogie  Baulny,  aged  forty-sis,  es-noblo,  convicted  of  having  intrusted 
his  son,  ai^ed  fourteen,  to  a  garde  du  corps,  in  order  \bat  he  migtit  emirate.  Condemned 
to  deatb  31st  January,  1794,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

"  Henrietle  Fran9oise  de  Marbieuf,  aged  fifty-five,  widow  of  the  et-devant  Jlarquis  de  Mar- 
biBuf,  residing  at  No.  47,  rue  St,  Hamri,  in  Paris,  convicted  of  havuig  hope^  for  (ddsire) 
the  arrival  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  and  of  keeping  provisions  fur  them.  Condemned 
to  death  the  5(b  February,  1791,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

"  Jacques  de  Baume,  a  Dutch  merchimt,  convicted  of  being  the  author  and  accomphce  of 
a  plot  which  existed  in  the  month  of  June,  1T90,  tending  to  encoorage  our  external  and  iu- 
letnal  enemies,  by  negotiating  by  way  of  loan,  certain  bonds  of  100/.  each,  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  of  Oeoi^,  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  and  William  Henry, 
Duke  of  Clarence.     Executed  the  14th  February,  1794. 

"Jacques  Ihiehesne,  aged  aiity,  formerly  a  servant,  since  a  broker;  Jean  Sauvage,  aged 
thirty-four,  gunsmitii I  Frangoise  Loizelier,  aged  forty-seven,  milliner;  Melanie  Cunosse, 
aged  twenty-one,  milliner ;  Matie  Magdalene  Tirolle,  aged  twenty-five,  female  litdr-dresser  j 
—convicted  of  having,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  (hey  resided,  composed  writings,  stuck  bills, 
and  poussi  de  oris  [the  sanguinary  code  of  England  has  no  corresponding  name  for  (his 
capital  ofience],  were  all  condemned  to  death  the  5lh  May,  1794,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

"  Genevieve  Gonvon,  aged  sencttig-sevo,  seamsiross,  convicted  of  having  oeen  tne  author 
or  accomplice  of  various  conspiracies  formed  since  (he  beginning  of  (be  Revolution  by  the 
enemies  of  the  people  and  of  liberty,  (ending  to  create  civil  war,  to  paralyze  the  public,  and 
to  annihilate  the  existing  government  Condemned  to  death  1 1th  May,  1793,  and  executed 
the  same  day. 

"Frangoise  Bertrand,  aged  thirty-seven,  tinmart  aiid  publican  at  Lsure,  in  the  dapartment 
of  the  Cate-d'Or,  convicted  of  having  furnished  to  the  defenders  of  the  country  sour  wine 
injurious  to  the  health  of  citizens,  nas  condeoyied  to  death  at  Paris  ISth  May,  171)3,  and 
executed. the  sameday. 

"  Marie  Angelique  Plaisant,  seamstress  at  Douai,  convicted  of  having  exclaimed  that  she 
wai  an  arislocraf,  and  'A  fig  for  the  nalion,'  Condemned  to  death  at  Paris  (he  19ih  July, 
1784  and  executed  the  same  day." — Extracts  from  the  Lisle  Gdn^ale  des  Condamndt.  E> 
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.condemned  one  thouBand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  so  that  the  total 
.number  of  victims  up  to  the  9th  of  Thermidor  amounls  to  one  thoBaand 
'flight  hundred  and  sixty-two.* 

The  sanguinary  agenK  of  these  executions,  however,  were  a6t  easy. 

Dumas  was  perturbed,  and  Fowquier  durst  not  go  out  at  night;  he  beheld 
■the  relatives  of  his  victims  ever  ready  to  despatdi  him.  In  passing  with 
:Senard  through  the  wickets  of  the  Louvre,  he  was  alarmed  by  a  slight  noise; 

it  was  caused  by  a  person  passing  close  to  him,     "  Had  I  been  alone,"  said 

he,  "some  accident  would  have  happened  to  me." 

•  "Numbers  condemneii  by  the  SewlulioiwyTribtmai  of  Paris  in  each  rnonlk,  from  Ita 

first  insmitimi  07lh  of  August,  I79S)  to  the  fail  of  Eobespievre  (37(A  of  July,  1793), 

179S.    August, 

September, 
October, 

{Tribunal remoddUd  in  March,  1793.] 


October, 
November, 
December, 
1794.     January, 
February, 

June',    . 
July. 
"  To  the  foregoing  astonishing 
to  add  the  dmly  detsdl  of  the  two 
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In  the  principal,  cities  of-Fr^oe  t^ror  leigaed  aa^  abfKAately  as  in  P^ris^: 
Carrier*  had  been  sent.to.NMites  topnnish  La  Vend^OJio-th&t  towm  Caiv 
lier,  still  a  young  maSi  was.iOn^i^  those  i&feriop  and- violenCapirils,-  w!io,'iB 
the 'excitement  of  ciTirwarSi:be^Hne'mon»ters  of  Q^elt^  and  extravagance'. 
Ho  declared  imraedialely-afWithisoarmal^'at  Nantes,  thbtj  notwithstandii^' 
the  promise  of  pardon  made  'to i  th&  V^Hdeans  who  shonld  lay  down  their 
arras,  no  quarteroug'ht  to  be  ^  given  twlhom,  but  they  must  all  be  put  to  death. 
Thcieorwtitutedautliorjtiea  having-'hittted  at  thenecessityof  keeping*faith 
with'ithe  rebels,  "You  are  j  .  .'i  /.  .  • ,"  said  Carrier  to  them,  "you  don't 
understand  your  trade;  I  willisend.you  all  to  the  guillotine;"  and  he  began' 
by  causing  the  wretched  creatures- who  surrendered  to  be  mowed  down  by 
musketiy  and  grapeshot,  in  pai'ties  of  one  and  two  hundred.  He  appeared- 
at  the' .popular  society,  aword  ia  ■  hand,  abusive  language  pouring'from  his 
lips,' and  ^ways  threatening  with  the  guiliotinci  It  was  not  long  before' he 
took  a  dislilte  to  that  socie^,  andcaused  it  to  be  dissolved;-  He  intimidated 
the  authorities  to  such  a  de^ee  that  tbey  dUrst  no  longer  appear  before  him. 
One:day,  when  they  came  to  consult  with  him  oh  the  subject  of  provisions, 
he  replied  to  the  municipal  offiCer>s  tiiat  that  was  no  affair  of  his';  that  he  had ' 
no  time  to  attend  to  their ■  fooleries ;  and  that  the  first  blackgoatd  who  talked 
to  him  about  provisiona  should  have  his  head  struck  off.  This  frantic 
wretch  imagined^that:he  had  no  othor  misaioB  than  to  slaughter. 

He  resolved  to  puntsh'at  oneaad^  the  sane  time  the  Vendean  rebels  and 
the.  federalisis  of  Naatesj' who  had' attempted  a  movement  in  favour  of  the 
Girondins,  after  tiie  siege  of  their  city.  The  unfortunate  people  who  had 
eseaj»d  the  disasters  of  Matis  and  Savenai  were  daily  arriving  in  crowds, 
driven  by  the  armies  which  pressed  them  closely  on  all  sides.  Carrier 
ordered  tiiem  to  be  confined  iil  the  prisons  of  Nantes,  and  had  thos  collected 
nearly'ten  thousand.  He  had  tlien  formed  a  band  of  murderers,  who  scoured 
the  adj^ent  country,  stopped  the  Nantese  families,  and  added  rapine  to 
cruelty.  Carrier.had  at  firet  instituted  a  revolutionary- commission  for  try- 
ing theiVendeans  and  the  Nantese.  He  caused  the  Vendeans  to  he  shot,' 
and  the  Nanteae  suapected  of  federalism  or  royalism  to  be  guillotined.  He 
soon' found  this  formality  too  tedious,  add  the  expedient  of  shooting  attended 
with  inconveniences.  This  mode  of  execution  was  slow  ;  it  was  trouble- 
some to  bury  the  bodies.  They  were  fr-equently  left  on  the  scene  of  carnage, 
and  infected  the  air  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  an  epidemic  disease  in 
the  town.  The  Loire,  which-  runs  through  Nanl«s,  suggested  a  horrible 
idea  to  Garner,  namely,  to  rid  himself  of  the  prisoners  by  drowning  ttiem 
in  that  river.  He  made  a  first  ttiaI,.loaded  abarge  with  ninety.priests,  upon' 
pretext  of  liansporting  them  to  some  other  place,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sunk 
when;al  some  distance  from  the  city.  Having  devised  this  expedient,  he 
resolved  to  employ  it  on  a  large  scale.  He  no  longer  employed  the  mock 
foraaality  of  sending  the  prisoners  before  a  commission:  he  ordered  tliem  to 
be  taken  in  the  night  out  of  the  prisons  in  parties  .of  one  and  two  hundred, 
and  put  into  boats.     By  these  boats  they  were  carried  to  smaO  vessels  pre- 

•  "Jean  Baptisle  Carrier,  born  in  1758,  and  an  obscure  atlorney  at  the  beginning  of  thu 
Eevolotion,  waadoputedin  1T93.  io  the  Connention,  aided  in  the  eatahlishment  of  tha  raio- 
lutionary  tribunal,  and  eihibiled  the  wildest  rage  for  persecution.  He  voted  for  the  King's 
deathi  and,  in  1793,  was  sent  to  Niinies  with  a  commission  to  snpj^BBa  the  civil  wai  by 
severity,  which  he  exercised  in  the  raoat  atrocilSua  manner.  Atler  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
Carrier-Aas  apprehend edi  and  condemned  to  death  in  1T94." — EncgciopavSa  Americana-  E. 

"  TTiia  Carrier  might' have  summoned  hcii  to  match  his  ciliolty  without  a  demon  venturing 
lo  answer  his  challenee."—'SniH  a  Life  t-f  IVopoleon.     B.'  '     '  " 
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pared  for  this  horrible  purpose.  The  miserable  wretches  were  Uirown'  into 
the  hold;  the  hatches  were  nailed  down;  the  avenues  to  the  deck  were 
closed  with  planks ;  the  executioners  then  got  intiD  the  boats,  and  carpenters 
cut  holes  with  hatchets  in  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  sunk  them.  In  this 
ftightful  manner  four  or  five  thousand  persons  were  destroyed.  Carrier' 
i^oieed  at  having  discovered  a  more  expeditious  and  more  wholesome  way 
to  deliver  the  republic  from  its  enemies.  He  drowned  not  only  men,  but 
also  %  great  number  of  women  and  children.*  When  the  Vendean  families 
were,  dispersed,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Savenai,  a  great  number  of  Nanlese 
had  taken  children  of  theirs,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  them  up.  "  They 
aiB  wolf  whelps,"  said  Carrier,  and  he  ordered  them  fo  be  restored  to  the 
republic.     Most  of  these  unfortunate  children  were  drowned.  ''    : 

The  Loire  was  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Ships,  in  weighing  anchor, 
sofnerimes  raised  boats  filled  with  drowned  persons.  Birds  of  prey  flocked 
to  Ihe  banks  of  the  river,  and  gorged  themselves  with  human  fiesh.t  The 
fish,  feasting  (ipon  a  food  which  rendered  them  unwholesome,  were  forbid- 
den,by  the  miinieipahfy  to  be  caught  To  these  horrors  were  added'  those 
of  a  contagious  disease  and  dearth  In  this  disastrous  situation.  Carrier, 
BlJIl  boiling  with  rage,  forbade  the  slightest  emotion  of  pity,  seized  by  the 
collar  and  threatened  with  his  sword  those  who  came  :to  speak  to  him,  and 
caused  bills  to  be  posted,  stating  that  whoever  presumed  to  solicit  on  behalf 
of  any  person  in  confinement  shonld  be  flirown  into  prison  himself.  For- 
tuilately,  he  was  superseded  by  tlie  committee  of  pwblic  welfare,  which 
desired  extermination,  but  without  extravagance  .J  The  number  of  Carrier's 
victims  is  computed  at  four  or  five  thousand. §    Most  of  them  were  Vendeans. 

■  The  Marchioneee  de  LarocbejaquelBin  has  given  aome  slriking  delaila  respecting  Iheae 
atrocious  maaaacres,  from  which  we  eittact  (he  fallowing;  "Madame  de  Bonchamp  had 
procured  a  anmll  boat,  and  attempted  lo  ccoes  the  Loire  wiUi  her  two  children.  The  armed 
vessBis  lired  upon  her,  and  a  cannon-ball  went  through  the  boat ;  yet  she  reached  the  other 
side,  and  some  peasants  swam  after,  and  saved  her.  She  then  remained  concealed  on  a  farm, 
and  was  alien  obliged  lo  resort  to  a  hollow  tree  for  safety.  In  this  forlorn  situation  the 
BmHll-pox  attacked  her  and  her  children,  and  her  son  died.  At  the  end  of  three  months  she 
was  discovered,  conveyed  to  Nantes,  and  condemned  to  dealb.  She  had  resigned  herself  lo 
her  fate,  when  she  read  on  a  slip  of  paper,  lianded  to  !ier  through  the  grate  of  her  dungeon, 
these  words — '  Say  yoii  are  with  child.'  She  did  so,  and  her  execution  was  suspended. 
Her  hosband  having  been  dead  a  long  time,  she  was  obliged  to  say  that  the  r^ild  belonged 
to  a  republican  soldier.  She  remained  shut  up,  and  every  day  saw  some  unfortunate  woman 
go  to.  execution,  who  had  been  deposited  the  evening  before  in  her  dungeon,  after  receiving 
sentence.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  it  being  evident  she  was  not  pregnant,  she  was 
ordered  for  e:cecution,  bu<  obtained  agsun  two  months  and  a  half  as  a  last  respite,  when  ihe 
death  of  Robespierre  saved  her. — Madame  de  Jourdain  vras  taken  to  the  Loire  to  he  drowned 
with  her  three  daughters.  A  soldier  wished  to  save  the  youngs  wtio  was  very  beautiAil ; 
but  she,  determined  to  share  her  mother's  fete,  threw  herself  into  the  water.  The  unfoi^tu- 
nate  giti,  :^lling  on  dead  bodies,  did  not  sink ;  she  cried  out, '  Oh,  pu^  me  in,  I  have  not 
watd  enough  I'  and  perished. — A  horrtiile  death  was  that  of  Madame  de  la  Roche  St.  Andve. 
fia  she  was  with  child,  they  spared  her  till  she  should  be  delivered,  and  then  allowed  her  to 
nntQC  her  infant ;  but  it  died,  and  the  next  day  she  was  executed."    E. 

I  Deposition  of  a  captain  of  a  ship  on  Carrier's  trial. 

t  "The  Smperor  did  Robespierre  the  justice  lo  say  that  he  had  seen  long  letters  written 
Of  him  to  his  brother,  who  was  then  with  the  army  in  the  provinces,  in  which  he  warmly 
opposed  and  disavowed  these  excesses,  declanng.  that  they  would  di^race  and  ruin  die  Revo- 
Ia*ion."-^L(a  Cores.  .  B. 

^  ''  The  raiser^le  victims  at  Kantes,"  says  Mr-  Alison,  "  were  either  slain  with  poniards 
in  the  prisons  or  carried  out  in  a  vessel,  and  i^wned  by  wholesale  in  the  Loire.  On  one', 
occasion,  a  hundred  priests  were  taken  out  Wgether,  stripped  of  their  clothes,. and  pretupi- 
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Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  aWned  for  tlieir  federalisln.  At  Toulon, 
Freron  and  Barraa,  the  representatives,  had  caused  two  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants to  be  shot,  and  had  punished  them  for  a  crime,  the  real  authors  of 
which  had  escaped  in  the  English  squadron.*  In  the  department  of  Vau- 
eluse,  Maignet  exercised  a  jiietatorship  as  terrific  as  the  other  envoys  of  the 
Convention.  He  bad  ordered  the  village  of  Bedoing  to  be  burned,  on 
account  of  revolt;  and  at  his  request  the  committee  of  public  welfare  had 
instituted  at  Orange  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  juriadietion  of  which 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  South.  This  tribunal  wss  framed  after  the 
model  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris,  with  Hiia  difference,  that  there 
were  no  juroi^,  and  that  five  judges  condemned,  on  what  were  termed 
moral  proofs,  all  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  Maignet  picked  up  in  his 
excursions.  At  Lyons,  the  sanguinary  executions  ordered  by  CoUot-d'If  erboia 
had  ceased.  The  revolutionary  commission  had  just  given  an  account  of 
its  proceedings,  and  furnished  the  number  of  the  acquitted  and  of  the  con- 
demned. One  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  persons  had  been 
guillotined  or  shot.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  had  been  set 
at  liberty  by  the  justice  of  the  commission. 

planed  to  cut  off  their  hflads  if  the  waves  should  throw  Ihem  undrowned  oh  the  shore.  On 
one  occasion,  by  orders  of  Carrier,  tnenty-three  of  the  royalists — on  another,  twenty-four, 
were  giuUotined  together  without  any  Irinl.  The  executioner  remonstrated,  but  in  vain. 
Among  ihem  were  many  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  seven  women ;  Iha 
executioner  died  two  or  three  days  afkit  with  horror  of  what  he  himself  had  done.  So  great 
was  (he  multitude  of  captives  who  were  brought:  in  on  all  ^des,  ^at  the  executioners 
declared  themselves  exhausted  with  fetigue,  and  a  new  method  of  execution  was  devised. 
Two  persona  of  different  seics,  generally  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  bereft  of  every 
species  of  dress,  were  bound  together  and  thrown  inla  the  river.  It  was  ascertained  I^ 
authentic  documents  that  six  hundred  children  had  perished  by  (hat  inhuman  species  of 
death ;  and  such  was  the  quantity  of  corpses  accumulated  in  the  Loire,  tiiat  the  water  be- 
came infected.  The  scenes  in  ihs  prisons  which  preceded  these  execuUons  exceeded  all 
that  romance  had  tignred  of  the  terrible.  On  one  occasion  the  inspector  entered  the  prison 
to  seek  for  a  child,  where,  the  evening  before,  he  had  left  above  three  hundred  infants ;  they 
were  all  gone  in  the  morning,  having  been  drowned  the  preceding  night.    To  all  the  repre- 

are  all  vipers,  let  them  be  stifled.'  Three  hundred  young  women  of  Nantes  were  drowned 
by  him  in  one  night ;  so  far  from  having  had  any  share  in  the  political  discussions,  th«y 
were  of  the  unfortunate  class  who  live  by  the  ple^ures  of  others.  On  another  occasion, 
live  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  the  eldest  of  wham  was  not  fourteen  years  old,  were 
led  out  to  the  same  spot  to  be  shot.  The  littteness  of  th^r  statttre  caused  most  of  the  bul 
lets  at  the  iicst  discharge  to  fly  over  their  heads ;  they  broke  their  lionds,  rushed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  executioners,  clung  round  their  knees,  and  sought  for  mercy.  But  nothing 
could  soften  the  assassins.  They  put  them  to  death  even  when  lying  at  their  feet.  One 
woman  was  delivered  of  an  infant  on  (be  quay;  hardly  were  the  agonies  of  child-birth  over, 
when  she  was  poshed,  with  the  new-born  innocent,  into  the  fatal  boat !  Fifteen  thousand 
persons  perished  at  Nantes  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  ur  of  diseases,  in  prison,  in 
one  month.  The  total  number  of  victims  of  the  Belgn  of  Terror  m  that  town  exceeded 
thirty  thousajid  I"     E. 

*  "  fiarras,  FtSron,  end  Kobespierre  the  younger,  were  chosen  to  execute  the  vengeance  of 
tiie  Oonvention  on  Toulon.  Several  thousand  citiiaus  of  every  age  and  sex  perished  in  a  few 
weeks  by  (he  sword  or  the  guiUoline ;  two  hundred  were  daify  beheaded  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  twelve  thousand  labourers  were  hired  to  demolish  the  buildings  of  the  city.  Among 
those  who  were  struck  down  in  one  of  the  fusillades  was  an  old  man,  who  was  severely  bat 
not  mortally  wounded.  The  executioners  conceiving  hira  dead,  retired  from  the  scene  of 
carnage ;  and  in  the  darfeness  of  the  night  he  bad  strength  enough  left  to  raise  himself  from 
the  ground  and  move  frem  the  spoL  His  foot  struck  against  a  body,  which  gave  a  groan, 
and,  stooping  down,  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  son  1  After  the  first  tninspurta  of 
joy  were  over,  they  crept  along  the  ground,  and,  fiivoured  by  the  night  and  the  inebrie^ 
of  the  guards,  Itiey  had  the  good  fortune  lo  escape,  and  lived  to  recount  a  tale  which  miglit 
well  have  passed  for  fiction," — Alison.     E. 
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The  Nortli  had  ita  proconsul  Joseph  Lebon  *  He  hadheeli  a  pn«Bt,ail<l 
GOufessed  th£it  m  his  youth  he  should  have  earned  reli^ous  fanMicism  to 
Buch  a  kngdi  as  to  kdl  his  lather  and  mother,  had  he  been  enjomed  to  do  so 
He  was  a  real  lunatie  less  lerocious  perhips  than  Gamer  but  more  decidedly 
insane  From  his  language  and  from  his  condjet  it  was  evident  that  his 
mind  was  deranged  He  had  tixed  hia  pnaiapal  residence  at  Arras  t  esta 
btiihed  a  tribund  with  the  approbation  of  the  committee  -of  public  welfare  and 
Kavelled  through  the  departments  of  the  North  with  his  ludges  and  a  guillo 
tine  He  had  visited  St  Pol  St  Omer  Bethune  Bapeaiime  Aire  and 
other  places  and  had  everj  where  left  bloodv  traces  ol  hia  progress  The 
Auatrians  having  approached  Cambray,  and  &t  Just  perceiving  as  he 
thought  that  the  arisloerats  ot  that  town  were  m  secret  corre«pondenpe  with 
the  enemy^  summomed  thither  Lebon,  who  in  a  few  days  lent  to  the  icaf 
fold  a  multitude  of  unforWnate  persons  and  pretended  thM  he  had  saved 
Cambray  by  his  firmness  When  Lebon  had  fifushed  hia  excurBions  he 
returned  to  Arraa  There  he  indulged  in  the  most  di^tisting  orgies,  with 
his  judges  and  various  members  of  the  clubs  The  executioner  was  admitted 
to  his  (able  and  treated  with  the  highest  consideration  Lebon  stationed  in' 
a  balcony  attended  the  exeeutions  He  addressed  the  people  and  caused 
the  Ca  tra  to  be  played  while  the  blood  ot  bis  victims  was  flowing  One 
day  having  received  intelhgenoe  of  a  victoiy  he  liastened  to  his  balcony 
and  ordered  the  execution  to  be  suspended  that  the  sufferers  who  were  about 
to  die  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  successes  of  the  repobhc 

Lebon  s  conduct  had  been  so  extravigant  that  he  wis  liable  to  accusation 
even  before  the  committee  of  public  welfare  Inhabitants  of  Arras  who  had 
sought  reluge  in  Pans  took  great  pains  to  gam  admittance  to  their  fellow 
citizen  Robespierre  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their  complaints  to  him 
Some  of  them  hid  known  and  even  conferred  obligations  on  him  in  his 
youth  Still  they  could  not  oblam  an  interview  with  him  GufTroy  the 
deputy,  J  who  was  at  Arras,  and  who  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  spared  no 

*  "  Joseph  Lebon,  botu  aC  Arrfis,  at  the  perioii  of  the  Revolution  connected  himself  with 
Bobespierre.  After  ^e  10th  of  August  he  was  appoinMd  mayor  of  that  town  ;  was  then 
appointed  atloruBj-general  of  the  department,  and  efterwards  joiiied  the  CoriTention  as  gup. 
[demenlary  depuly,  In  1793  he  wae  sent  as  conmiissionBr  to  Arras,  where  he  perpetrated 
the  most  Vagrant  craelti«3.  In  the  jear  1795  he  was  condemned  to  death  aa  a  Terrorist.  At 
the  time  of  his  execution  he  was  thirty  years  of  age." — BiograpMe  Modtrne.     E. 

"Lebon  prided  himself  on  his  apostacy,  libertinism,  and  cruelty.  Every  day  after  hia 
dinner  he  presided  at  the  execution  of  his  victims.  Bj'  his  order  an  orchestra  was  erected 
dose  to  the  guillotine.  He  used  to  be  present  at  the  trials,  and  once  gave  notice  of  the  death 
of  those  whom  he  chose  to  be  sentenced  to  die.  He  delighted  in  frightening  women  by  firing 
off  pistols  close  to  thar  ears." — Prudhomme.     B. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  highly  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  Tetolalions,  that  Lebun  was  at 
first  humane  and  inoffensive  in  his  government^  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  received  repeated 
orders  from  Robespierre,  with  a  hint  of  a  dungeon  in  case  of  refusal,  that  his  attocitias  com-  ' 
menced.  Let  no  man,  if  he  is  not  consdous  of  the  utmost  firmness  of  mind,  be  sure  that  he 
would  not,  under  similar  circumstances,  have  done  the  same." — Ditehess  d'Abranles.     E. 

-j-  "Inihe  city  of  Arras  above  two  thousand  persons  perished  by  the  guillotine.  Mingling 
treachery  and  seduction  with  sangoinary  oppression,  Lebon  turned  the  despotic  powers  with 
which  he  was  inveBied  mto  the  mean^  of  individual  gratificatian.  After  having  disgtaced 
the  wiie  of  a  nobleman,  who  yielded  to  Ids  embraces  in  order  to  save  her  husband's  lite,  he' 
put  the  man  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  his  devoted  consort.  Children  whom  he  had  cor- 
rupted, were  employed  by  him  as  spies  on  their  parents;  and  so  infoctdos  did  the  cruel 
example  become,  that  the  fevourite  amnsemeilt  of  tills  little  band  was  putting'  to  death  birds  - 
andsmdl  animals  with  Utile  guillotines  made  for  their  use." — Alison.    E. 

t  "A.  B.  J.  Gilffroy,  an  advocate,  was  deputy  to  the  Convention,  where  he  voted  for  the' 
King's  death.     He  was  oiic  of  the  most  intemperate  journalists  of  his  time.     in'l^BS  he'' 
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efltortrto  call  the  atteiitioa  ol  the  committees  to  the  conduct  of  Leboa  He 
had  even  the  noble  hardihoodito  make  an  express  denuiicialioii  to  the  Ooii- 
vention  The  committee  of  public  welfare  took  cognizance  of  it,  and  could 
not  help  aiiraiDOHing  Iieboa  The  committee,  however,  was  not  wiihng 
either  t^  disavow  its -agents,  or  to  appear  to  admit  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
too  severe  towards  the  acistocratsi  It  sent  Lebon  hack  to  Arras,  and,  la 
writing  to  him,  made  use  »rf  these  expressions  '  Pursue  the  good  course, 
and  pursue  it  with  the  discretion  and  tlie  dignity  which  leave  no  handle  for 
the  calumnies  of  the  arisKicraov  "  The  complaints  preferred  in  the  OonvM^- 
tion  by  Guflroj  against  Lebon  required  a  report  from  the  committee  Bar- 
rere  was  commi'sjoned  to  piepa^  it  "AH  complaints  against  represents 
tives,  '  said  he,  "  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Lommitlee  in  order  to  spwe 
(hecuBMions,  which  would  anno>  the  government  and  the  Conventioni  Such 
IS  the  course  which  has  been  followed  on  this  occasion  in  regard  to  Lebon 
We  have  inquired  mto  themotivesof  his  conduU  Are  thei^e  motives  pure' 
— IS  the  result  useful  to  the  Revolution  '—is  it  serviceable  lo  libertj  ! — are 
the  c^Hjdamts  merely  reenritmatory,  or  are  they  only  the  vindictive  outcries 
of  tii&anatooracy'  This  is  what  the  committee  has  kept  m  view  in  thie 
affaiV  Forms  somewhat  harsh  have  been  employed ,  but  these  lorma  have 
destroyed  the  snares  of  the  anstoeiacy  The  committee  certainly  has  reason 
to  disapprove  of  them ,  but  Lebon  han  completely  beaten  &e  aristocrats,  and 
saved  Cambraj  Besides,  what  is  there  that  ought  not  to  be  forgiven  the 
hatred  of  a  republican  agamst  the  aristocracy  '  With  how  many  generous 
sentimenis  has  not  a  patriot  occasion  to  cover  whatever  there  may  be  acnmo- 
nious  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enemies  of  the  people '  The  Revolution  should 
not  be  mentioned  but  with  respect,  nor  revolutionary  measures  but  with 
indulgence     Liberty  ts  a  mrgtn,  whose  veil  tt  ts  culpable  to  Itftvp  " 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Lebon  was  aulhonzed  to  proceed,  and  that 
Guffnoy  was  classed  among  the  troublesome  censors  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  became  liable  to  share  their  dangers  It  was  et  ident  tliat 
the  entire  committee  was  in  favour  of  the  system  ot  terror  Robespierre, 
Coulhon,  BiShud,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Vadiei,  Vouland  Amar,  might  differ 
conceramg  their  prerogaiivea  and  concerning  their  number  and  the  selection 
of  their  colleagues  to  be  saoritieed ,  but  they  pertecllj  agreed  as  to  the  system 
of  exterounating  all  those  who  formed  obhtades  to  the  Revolution  They 
did  not  wish  this  system  to  be  applied  with  extravagance  by  the  Lebons  and 
the  Gamers,  but  they  were  anxiou's  to  be  dehiered  promptly,  ceitainlv,  and 
with  as  btlle  noise  as  possible,  after  the  example  set  in  Paris,  fiom  the  enc 
mies  uhom  they  supposed  to  haie  conspired  igainst  the  republic  While 
censuring  certain  insane  cruelties,  thej  had  the  self  love  of  power,  which  is 
always  relu:,tant  to  disavow  it*  agents  Thev  eondemned  what  had  been 
done  at  Arras  and  at  Nantes ,  but  they  appioved  ot  it  m  appearance,  that 
they  might  not  acknowledge  a  fault  in  then  government  Humed  into  this 
homble  career,  thev  advanced  blindly,  not  knowing  whither  it  was  likely  to 
lead  them  Such  is  die  sad  condition  of  the  man  engaged  in  evil,  that  he 
has  not  the  power  to  stop  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  conceive  a  doubt  as  to 
the  natuie  of  bia  actions,  as  soon  as  he  diBCOieia  that  he  has  lost  his  way, 
instead  of  turning  back  he  rushes  forward  as  if  to  stun  himself — as  if  to 

becatus  one  of  the  comtuiUeo  of  general  safety  On  the  downfall  uf  Kobespierce,  wtiOM 
enemy  he  had  become  he  joined  the  Thermidoriin  party  In  1794  he  denounced  Lebon, 
vnih  wham  he  had  Onee  been  very  intimate  GufTroy  wae  sabsequently  appointed  chief 
asMslant  In  the  administraUon  of  justice  and  died  in  the  year  ISOO,  about  fifty  ax  years  of 
age" — Bio^aphf  lUodeme     E 
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escape  from  the  sights  which  annoy  him.  Before  he  can  stop,  he  must  be 
calm,  he  ■must  examine  himself,  he  must  pass  a  severe  judgment  upon  hinv- 
self,  which  no  man  has  the  courage  to  do. 

Nothing  but  a  general  rising  could  slop  the  authors  of  this  terrible  system. 
It  was  requisite  that,  ia  this  rising,  the  members  of  the  eommiltees,  jealous  of 
theaupreme  power,  tbethreateneaMountaineers.theindignaat  Convention,  and 
ail  the  hearts  disgusted  by  this  horrid  effusion  of  blood,  should  be  associated. 
But,  to  attain  this  alliance  of  jealousy,  fear,  and  indignation,  it  was  requisite 
that  jealousy  should  make  progress  in  the  committees,  that  fear  should  be- 
come extreme  in  the  Mounlain,  that  indignation  should  restore  courage  to 
the  Convention  and  to  the  public.  It  was  requisite  that  an  occasion  should 
cause  all  these  sentiments  to  burst  forth  at  once ;  and  that  the  opressors 
should  give  the  first  blows,  in  order  that  the  oppressed  might  dare  to  return 

Public  opinion  was  disposed,  and  the  moment  had  arrived  when  a  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  humamty  against  revolutionary  violence  was  possible. 
The  republic  being  victorious  and  its  enemies  daunted,  people  had  passed 
from  fear  and  fury  to  confidence  and  pity.  It  was  the  first  time  during  the 
Revolution  that  such  a  circumstance  could  have  happened.  When  the  Gi- 
rondins  and  the  Dantonisls  perished,  it  was  not  yet  lime  to  invoke  humanity. 
The  revolutionary  government  was  not  yet  fliscredited,  neither  had  it  become 
useless. 

While  waiting  for  the  moment,  the  parties  watched  one  another,  and  re- 
senUnents  were  accumulated  in  their  hearts,  Robespierre  had  entirely 
seceded  from  the  committee  of  public  welfare.  He  hoped  to  discredit  the 
government  of  his  colleagues  by  taking  no  further  part  in  it :  he  appeared 
only  at  the  Jacobins,  where  Billaud  and  Collot  durst  no  longer  show  them- 
selves-and  where  he  was  every  day  more  and  more  adored.  He  began  to 
throw  out  observations  there  on  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the  committee. 
"  Formerly,"  said  he,  "  the  hollow  faction  which  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  relics  of  Danton  and  Camille-Desmoulins  attacked  the  committees  e« 
masae  ;  now  it  prefers  attacking  certain  members  in  particular,  in  order  to 
succeed  in  breaking  the  bundle.  Formerly,  it  durst  not  attack  the  national 
justice  ;  now  it  deems  itself  strong  enough  to  calumniate  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  the  decree  concerning  its  organization  ;  it  attributes  to  a  single 
individual  what  belongs  to  the  whole  government;  it  ventures  to  assert  that 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering 
the  National  Convention,  and  unfortunately  it  has  obtained  but  too  much 
credence.  Its  calumnies  have  been  believed ;  they  have  been  assiduous!^ 
circulated;  a  dictator  has  been  talked  of;  he  h^  been  named  ;  it  is  I  who 
have  been  designated,  and  you  would  tremble,  were  I  to  tell  you  in  what  ■ 
place.     Truth  is  my  only  refuge  against  crime.     These  calumi  11  n 

assuredly  not  discourage  me,  but  they  leave  me  undecided  wh  to 

pursue.     Till  I  can  say  more  on  this  subject,  I  invoke  the  vi  f   ho 

Convention,  tiie  virtues  of  the  committees,  the  virtues  of  al!  g     d  ns 

and  lasfly,  your  virtues,  which   have  so  oiten  proved  seri  ic    b!  he 

country." 

We  see  by  what  perfidious  insinuations  Robe-ipierre  began        1  oe 

the  committees,  and  to  attach  the  Jacobins  exclusively  to  him'iplf  For  these 
tokens  of  confidence  he  was  repaid  with  unbounded  adulation  The  revolu- 
tionary system  being  imputed  to  him  alone,  it  was  natural  that  all  the  revo- 
lutionary authorities  should  be  attached  to  him,  and  warmly  espouse  his 
eiuae.     With  the  Jacobins  were  of  "ourae  isioiiated  the  commune,  always 
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uniied  ia  principle  and  conduct  with  the  Jacobins,  and  all  the  judges  and 

rrors  of  the  revoliitionary  tribunal.  This  association  formed  a  very  consi- 
rable  force,  aad,  with  more  resolution  and  energy,  Robespierre  might  have 
made  himself  extremely  formidable.  By  means  of  the  Jacobins  he  swayed' 
a  turbulent  mas^,  which  i  had  hitherto  represented  and  ruled  the  public  opi- 
nion :  by.lhecomniuixe  he  had  the  local  authority,  which  had  taken  the  lead 
in  all  the  insurrections,;  and  what  was  of  still  more  consequence,  the  armed 
force  of  Paris.  Paehe,  the  mayor,  and  Henriot,*  the  commandant,  whom 
he  had  saved  when-  they  were  about  to  be  coupled  with  Chaumette,  were 
wholly  devoted  to  him.  Billaud  and  CoUot  had  taken  advantage,  it  is  Uae, 
of  his  absence,  to  imprison  Pacha  ;  but  Fleuriot,  the  new  mayor,  and  Payen, 
the  national  agent*  were  just  as  much  attached  to  him ;  and  his  adversaries 
had  not  dared  to  take  Henriot  from  him.  Add  to  these  persons,  Dumas,  the 
president  of  the  tribunal,  Cofinhal,  the  vice-president,  arid  all  the  other  judges 
and  jurors,  and  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  influence  which  Robespierre 
possessed  in  Paris.  If  the  committees  and  the  Convention  did  not  obey 
him,  hei.had.  only  to  complain,  to  the  Jacobins,  to  excite  a  movement  among 
them,  to  communicate  this  movement  to  the  commune,  to  compel  the  muni- 
cipal authority  to  declare  that  the  people  resumed  its  sovereign  powers,  to 
set  the  sections  in  motion,  and  to  send  Henriot,  to  demand  of  the  Convention 
sixty  or  seventy  deputies.  Dumas,  Cofinhal,t  and  the  whole  tribunal  would 
then  be  at  his  command,  to  put  to  death  the  deputies  whom  Henriot  should 
have  obtained  by  main  force.  All  the  means,  in.  short,  of  such  a  day  as  the 
31st  of  May,  more  prompt  and  more  certain  than  the  former,  were  in  his 
hands. 

Accordingly,  his  partisans,  his  parasites,  surrounded  and  urged  him  to  give 
the  signal  for  it.  Henriot  oifered  moreover  the  assistance  of  his  columns, 
and  promised  to  be  more  energetic  than  on  the  3d  of  June.  Robespierre, 
who  preferred  doing  everything  by  words,  and  who  imagined  that  he  could 
yet  accomplish  a  great -deal  by  such  means,  resolved  to  wait.     He  hoped  to 

'  "  Henriot  was  the  oflBpciiig  of  parents  who  were  poor,  but  coainlained  an  irreproachable 
character,  reding  in  Paris.  !n  his  youth  l^e  was  footinaii  to  a  counsellor  of  parliament. 
He  Qiade  no  eonepicuons  figure  in  the  earl;  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  rose  bj  degrees  to 
be  commandant  of  his  section,  and  diEtingmshed  himself  bj  his  cruelty  in  the  September 
massacres.  At  the  time  of  the  eonteet  between  (he  Mountain  and  the  Girondins,  Henriot, 
to  serve  the  pnrposes  of  his  party,  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  national  guard.  Wben 
the  fall  of  Robes[nerre  was  in  agitation,  be  also  was  denounced,  and,  alter  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  his  cause,  he  took  refuge  with  the  rest  of  the  laclion  at  the 
Hgtel  de  Ville.  The  danger. of  their  situation  enraged  Cofinhal  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
threw  Henriot  out  of  a  window  into  the  street,  who,  dreadfully  bruised  by  his  fall,  crept  into 
a  coD:)mon  sewer,  where  he  was  discovered  by  some  soldiers,  who  struck  him  with  (heir 
bayonets,  and  thrust  out  one  of  his  eyes,  which  hung  by  the  ligaments  down  his  cheek.  He 
was  executed  the  same  day  with  Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  his  associates.  He  went  to  the 
scafii>ld  Willi  no  other  dress  than  his  nnder-nalstcoat,  all  over  filth  from  the  sewer,  and  blood 
from  his  own  wounds.  As  he  was  about  to  ascend  thS  scaffold  a  bystander  snatched  oat  tho 
eye  which  had  bsen  displaced  from  its  socket !  Henriot  suilered  at  the  age  of  thirty-five." — 
Adolphus.     E. 

"  Henriot  was  clerk  of  the  Barriers,  but  was  driven  thence  for  ihofL  He  was  lb™  re- 
ceived by  the  police  into  the  number  of  jte  spies,  and  was  again  sent  to  the  BicStre,  which  he 
quilted  only  to  be  flogged  and  branded  ;  at  last,  passing  over  the  piled  corpses  of  Septembra, 
where  he  drank  of  Madame  de  Lamballe's  blood,  he  maie  himself  a  way  to  the  generat^p 
of  the  3d  of  June,  and  finally  to  the  scsfibld."— -Prui^i»nnie.     E.    , 

I  "Cofinhal  was  born  in  the  year  1746.  He  it  was,  who,,  when  Lavoisier  requested 
that  his  deaUi  might  be  delayed  a  fortnight,  in  order  that  he  might  finish  some  important  ei 
perimenlB,  made  answer,  that  tho  republic  had  no  need  of  scholars  or  cbemists. —  Urtineraai 
Biographic.     E. 
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make  the  commitlees  unpt^idai-ihy  his  secession  and  bythis^B^peeches  at  th^' 
Jacobins,  and  he  then  proposed  to  seize  a  favourable  moftimit' for:  attacking. 
them  openly  in  the  Convention-.  He  continued,  notwithstanding^  hls^^e^i^' 
mgvabdicatdonj.to  direct  the  tribunal*  and  to  exercise  an  active:  pBlite' by- 
meana.of  an  officfii  which  he  had  established.  He  thus  kept  stiietwatijh'over- 
hitt'adTersaries,  ratd  informed  himself  of  all  their  movements.  He -now  in* 
dslged  in  rathe*  more  relaxation  i  than  formerly.  Hewas  observed  tOrepair 
to  a  very  handaonue  country-seat,  belonging  to  a  family  that  was  devoted  to- 
hinii  at  Maisona-Alfort,  threede^;wes'from-Paris.  Thither^^l  his 'partisans 
accompanied' him.  To  this'  place,  too,  came  Dumas,  Oofinhal,  Payen^  and 
Fleuriot.  Henriot 'also  frequentiy  went  thither  with  all  his  aides-de-camp; 
they  proceeded  along:  the  road  five  abreast  and  at  full  gallop,  upsetting  all 
who  happened  to  be  in.  their  way,  and  by  their  presence  spreading  terror 
through  the  counUry..  The  entertainers  and  the  friends  of  Robespierre  j  caused! 
him,  by  their  indiscretion,  to  be  suspected  of  many  more  plans  than  hC' 
meditated,  or  had  theicourage  to  prepare.  In  Paris,  he  Was  always  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  persons,  and  he  was  followed  at  certain-  distances  -by 
Jacobins  <>r  jurors  of  die  tribunal,  men  devoted  to  bim,  armed  with  sticks  and' 
secret  weapons^  «nd  ready  to  hasten  to  his  assistance  in-  any  emergency-; 
They  were  called  his  life-guards. 

Billaud-Varennes,  Collotid'Herbois,  and  Barrere,  seized,  on  theirpatt,  the 
direction  of  all  affairs,  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  rival;  they  attached  to- 
themselves  Camot,  Jlobert  Lindet,  and  PrietH  of  the  COte-d'Or.  A  common 
interest  induced  the  committee  ofgeneral^safety  to  join  them;  For  ihS  resl,- 
they  maintained  the  most  profound  silence.  They  strove  to  diminish' by- 
degrees  the  power  of  their  adversary^  by  reducing  the  armed  force  of  Paris. 
There  were  forty-eight  companies  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  forty-eight 
sections,  perfectly  organized;  and  wJiieh  had  given  proofs,' under  all  circum- 
stances, of  the  most  revolutionary  spirit.  From  the  lOth^of  Atlgnst  to  the 
31stof  May,  they  had  always  ranged  tiiemselves  on  theside  of  insurrection. 
A  decree  directed  that  half  of  them  at  least  should  remain  in  Paris,  but  per- 
mitted- the  other  part  to  beremoved.  Billaud  and  Coilot  had  ordered  the 
chief 'of  the  commission  superintending  the  movements  of  the  armies  to  send, 
them  off  successively  to  the  frontiers,  and  this  order  had  already  begun  to  be  ■ 
carried  into  effect. .  They,  concealed  all  their  operations  as  much  as  possible 
from.  Gouthon,  who,  not  having  withdrawn  like  Robespierre,  watched  themi 
attentively,  and  annoyed  them  much.  During  these  proceedings,  Billaud, 
gloomy  and  splenetic,  seldom  quitted  Paris ;  but  the  witty  and  voluptuous 
Barrere  went  to  Passy  with  the  principal  members  of  the  committee  of  gene- 
ra! safety,  with  old  Vadier,  Vouland,  and  Amar.  They  met  at  the  house 
of  old  Dupin,  formerly  a  farmer-general,  famoiis  under  the  late  government . 
for  his:  kitchen,,  and  during  the  Bovolution  for  the  report  which  sent  the-' 
farmers-general  to  the  scaffojd.  There  they  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  pleasures 
with'  beau tifiil  women;  and  Barrfere  exercised  his  wit  against  the  pontiff  of  ' 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  chief  prophet,  the  beloved  son  of  the  mother  of  God. 
After  amusing,  themselves,  they  quitted  the  arms  of  their  courtezans  to  return 
to  Paris  into  the  midst  of  blood  and  rivalships. 

The  old  members  of  the  Mountain,  who  found  themselves  threatened,  met.- 
on'  their  part  in  secret-,  and  sought  to  come  to  some  arrangement.  The 
generous  woman  who,  at  Bordeaux,  had  attached  herself  to  TaJlien,''  and  ' 

•■"The  marriage  of  WadaniB  Tontend  with  TalJicn  was  not  a  happy  ooe.  On  hisietura 
ftSfa  Ugypt,  a  separation  took  place,  and  in  IS05  she  married  M.  de  Caraman,  Pi-ince  oT- 
Ciumsl"-~Sco!l-s  Life  of  Napnkm.     E. 
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BHatched  from  him  a  mulucude  of  victime  urged  Iiim  from  tiie  reeesiies  of 
her  prison  lo  stcike  the  tyrant  Tallien,  Lecoinlre,  Bourdoa  ot  the  Qise, 
Thunot,  PaniB,  Barras,  Freron  Monestier,  were  joined  by  Guffroy,  the  an- 
tagonist of  Lebon,  Dubois  Ciance,  compromised  it  the  siege  of  Lyons,  and 
detested  by  t  ouljton ,  Fouche  of  Nantes,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Robes- 
pierre, and  who  wa^  leproached  wilh  having  conducted  himself  m  a  manner 
not  aufhciently  patrutic  at  Lyons  '  Talhen  and  Lecoiiitre  were  the  most 
danug  and  the  ipost  impitient  Pourfie  was  paiticularly  feared,  on  acocwnt 
of  hia  skill  in  eontnving  and  conducting  ait  intrigue,  and  it  wis  against  him 
that  the  triumvirs  were  most  embittered 

On  occasion  of  a  petition  from  the  Jicobins  of  Lyons,  m  which  diey 
complained  to  the  Jacobms  of  Pans  of  their  existing  situation,  the  whole 
history  of  that  unforUinale  city  came  again  under  •eview  Couthon  de- 
nounced Dubois-C ranee,  as  he  had  done  some  months  before,  accused  hmi 
of  having  allow  ed  Prei-y  to  es-cape,  and  obtained  his  erasure  Irom  die  liat  of 
Jacobins  Robespierre  accubed  Fouche,  and  imputed  lo  him  the  intrigues 
which  had  caused  GaiBard,  the  patiiot,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself  At 
hi»  mstigation,  it  was  resolved  that  Fouche  should  be  «ummoned  before  the 
society  to  justify  his  conduct  It  was  not  so  much  the  intrigues  of  Fourfi^ 
at  Lyons,  as  his  intrigues  m  Pan*.,  that  Robespierre  dreaded,  and  w  as  desi- 
rous of  puniahing  FouchI,  aware  of  the  danger,  addressed  an  evasive 
■letter  to  the  Jacobins,  and  besought  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  tdl  the 
committee,  to  whom  he  had  just  submitted  his  conduct,  and  whom  he  had 
furnished  with  all  the  documents  in  his  favour,  should  have  pronounced  its 
decision  "  It  is  astonishing,"  said  Robespierre,  "  that  Foach^  should  to 
day  implore  the  aid  ol  the  Coniention  against  the  Jacobins  Does  he  shrink 
from  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  people '  Is  he  afraid  lest  his  sorry  face 
should  betray  guilt'  Is  he  afraid  lest  the  looks  of  «ix  thousand  peraona 
fixed  upon  him  should  discover  his  soul  m  his  eyes,  and  read  his  thoughts 
there  m  despite  of  nature  which  has  concealed  them?  The  conduct  of 
Fouche  is  that  of  a  guilty  person :  you  cannot  keep  him  any  longer  in  your 
,. .bosom!  he  must  bo  excluded."-  Fouche  was  accordingly  escluded,  as 
.Dubois-Crance.  had  been.  Thus  the  storm  roared,  daily  more  and  more 
vehemendy  against  the  threatened  Mountaineers,  and  the  horizon  .on  all 

'fsides  became  more  overcast  with  clouds, 

'Amidst  this  turmoil,  the  members  of  the  committees,  who  feared  Rohea- 

.  pierre,  would  rather  have  courted  an  explanation  and  conciliated  his  ambition, 

,  than  commenced  a  dangerous  conflict.  Robespierre  had  sent  for  his  young 
■.colleague,  St.  Just,  and.  the  latter  had  immediately  returned  from  the  army- 
It  was  proposed  that  a  meeting  should  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  adjust  their  differences.  It  was  not  till  after  much  entreaty  that 
Robespierre  consented  to  an  interview.     He  did  at  length  comply,  and.  .the 

■two  committees  assembled.  Both  sides  complained  of  each  other  with  great 
acrimony.  Robespierre  spoke  of  himself  with  his  usual  pride,  denounced 
secret  meetings,  talked  of  conspirator  deputies  to  be  punislied,  censured  all 
the  operations  of.  the  government,  and  condemned  everything — administra- 

■,  ition,  war,  and  finances. 

*  "  The  following  axtract  from  a  letter  written  by  Fouch^  to  CoHot-d'HerboiB,  will  shaw 

>the  Bott  ef  treatment  which  this  bloodthirsty  Jacobin  adopted  towards  the  uofortuoala  dtizeria 
of  Lyons :  '  Let  ua  lahow  ourselves  lenilile  i  let  ua  annihilate  in  one  wrath,  and  at  ope  blow, 

--Bvery  .ODnspixalor,  eveij.  traitor,, fiiat  wa  may  not  teel  the  pain,  the  long  torture,  of  punistiing 

'  'item  03  kings  would  do.  We  .ibis  evening  send  two  hundred  and  thirteen  rebels  betbre^tha 
thunder  of  our  cannon!  Farewell,  my  friend;  tears  of  joy  stream  from  mj  eyeS,  and  0*«- 
flow  my  heart !'  " — Moniteiir.    E. 
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St.  Just  supported  Robespierre,  pronounced  a  magnificent  panegyric  upon 
Lim,  and  swd  that  the  last  hope  of  foreigners  was  to  produce  dissension  in 
the  government.  He  related  what  had  been  said  by  an  officer  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  before  Manbeuge.  The  alhes  were  waiting,  according  to  that 
ofRcer,  till  a  more  moderate  party  should  overthrow  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  cause  other  principles  to  predominate.  St,  Just  look  occasion 
from  this  fact  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  conciliation  and  concord  in  future 
proceedings.  The  antagonists  of  Robespierre  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  they  were  willing  to  arrange  matters  in  order  to  remain  masters 
of  the  state;  but  in  order  to  effect  such  an  arrangement.they  must  consent  to 
all  that  Robespierre  desired,  and  such  conditions  could  not  suit  them.  The 
members  of  the  committee  of  general  safety  complained  bitterly  that  they 
had  been  deprived  *if  their  ftinetions.  Elie  Lacoste  had  the  boldness  to 
assert  that  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  Robespierre  formed  a  committee  in  the 
committees,  and  even  dared  to  utlfir  the  word  triumvirate.  Some  reciprocal 
concessions  were  nevertheless  agreed  upon,  Robespierre  consented  to  con- 
fine his  office  of  general  police  to  Ihe  superintendence  of  the  agents  of  the 
committee  of  public  welfare ;  and  his  adversaries,  in  return,  agreed  to  direct 
St.  Just  to  make  a  report  to  the  Convention,  concerning  the  interview  that 
had  taken  place.  In  this  report,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  no  mention 
was  to  be  made  of  the  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  between  the  commit-, 
tees  J  but  it  was  to  treat  of  the  commotions  which  public  opinion  had  of  late 
experienced,  and  to  fix  the  course  which  the  government  proposed  to  pursue. 
Billaud  and  Collot  insinuated  that  too  much  should  not  be  said  in  it  about 
the  Supreme  Being,  for  they  still  had  Robespierre's  pontificate  before  their 
eyes.  The  former,  nevertheless,  with  his  gloomy  and  nncheering  look,  toid 
Robespierre  that  he  had  never  been  his  enemy;  and  the  parties  separated 
without  being  really  reconciled,  but  apparently  somewhat  less  divided  than 
before.  In  such  a  reconciliation  there  could  not  be  any  sincerity,  for  ambition 
remains  the  same ;  it  resembled  those  attempts  at  negotiation  which  all  par- 
ties make  before  they  come  to  blows;  it  was  a  hollow  reconciliation,  like 
the  reconciliations  proposed  between  the  Constituents  and  the  Girondins, 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins,  between  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre. 

If,  howevei-,  it  failed  to  restore, harmony  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, it  greatly  alarmed  the  Mountaineers.  They  concluded  that  their 
destruction  was  to  be  the  pledge  of  peace,  and  they  strove  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  gene- 
ral safety  were  anxious  to  dispel  their  fears,  Elie  Lacoste,  Dubarran,  and 
Moyse  Bayle,  the  best  members  of  the  committee,  pacified  them,  and  told 
them  that  no  sacrifice  had  been  agreed  upon.  This  was  true  enough,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  the  reconciliation  from  being  com- 
plete, Barrfere,  however,  who  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  partiee 
should  be  on  good  terms,  did  not  fful  to  repeat  in  his  daily  reports  that  the 
members  of  the  government  were  perfectly  united,  that  they  had  been  unjustly 
acsused  of  being  at  variance,  aud  that  they  were  exerting  their  joint  cITorte 
to  render  the  repubiic  everywhere  victorious.  He  affected  to  sum  up  ail  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  triumvirs,  and  he  repelled  those  charges  as 
culpable  calumnies,  and  common  to  the  two  committees.  "Amid  the  shouts 
of  victory,"  said  he,  "vague  rumours  are  heard,  dark  calumnies  are  circu- 
lated, subtle  poisons  are  infused  into  the  journals,  mischievous  plots  are 
iiatched,  factitious  discontents  ar^  preparing,  and  the  government  is  perpeta- 
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ally  annoyed,  impeded  in  its  operations,  thwarted  in  its  movements,  slandered 
in  its  inlenliona,  and  threatened  in  those  who  compose  it.  Yet,  what  has  it 
done?"  Here  Barrfere  added  Die  usual  enumeration  of  the  labours  and  ser- 
vices of  the  government. 

While  Barrfere  was  doing  his  best  to  conceal  the  discord  of  the  committees, 
St.  Just,  notwithstanding  the  report  which  he  had  to  present,  had  returned 
to  the  army,  where  important  events  were  occurring.  The  movements  be- 
gun hy  the  two  wings  had  continued.  Pichegru  had  prosecuted  his  operations 
on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt;  Jourdan  had  begun  his  oft  the  Sambve.  Profit- 
ing by  the  defensive  attitude  which  Coburg  had  assumed  at  Toumay  since 
the  battles  of  Turcoing  and  Pont-a-Chin,  Pichegru  had  in  view  to  beat 
Clairfayt  separately.  He  durst  not,  however,  advance  as  far  as  Tliieh,  and 
resolved  to  commence  the  siege  of  Yprea  with  the  twofold  object  of  drawing 
Clairfayt  towards  him  and  taking  that  place,  which  would  consolidate  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  West  Flanders.  Clairfayt  expected  rein- 
forcements, and  made  no  movement.  Pichegru  then  pushed  the  siege  of 
Ypres,  and  he  pushed  it  so  vigorously  that  Coburg  and  Clairfayt  deemed 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  quit  their  respective  positions,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
relief  of  the  threatened  fortress.  Pichegru,  in  order  to  prevent  Coburg  from 
prosecuting  this  movement,  caused  troops  to  march  from  Lille,  and  to  make 
so  serious  a  demonstration  on  Orchies  that  Coburg  was  detained  at  Tour- 
nay.  At  the  same  time  he  moved  forward  and  hastened  lo  meet  Clairfayt, 
who  was  advancing  towards  Rousselaer  and  Hooglede.  His  prompt  and 
well-conceived  movements  afforded  him  an  occasion  of  fighting  Clairfayt 
separately.  One  division  having  unfortunately  mistaken  ils  way,  Clairfayt 
had  time  to  return  to  his  camp  at  Thielt,  after  sustaining  a  slight  loss.  Bui, 
three  days  afterwards,  Clairfayt,  reinforced  by  the  detachment  for  which  he 
was  waiting,  deployed  unawares  in  face  of  our  columns  with  thirty  thousand 
men.  Our  soldiers  quickly  ran  to  arms,  but  the  right  division,  being 
attacked  with  great  impetuosity,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  left  re- 
mained uncovered  on  the  plateau  of  Hooglede.  Macdonald  commanded  this 
left  division,  and  found  means  to  maintain  it  against  the  repeated  attacks  in 
front  and  flank  to  which  it  was  long  exposed.  By  this  courageous  resist- 
ance he  gave  Devinthier's  brigade  time  to  rejoin  him,  and  then  obliged  Clair- 
fayt to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  This  was  the  fifth  time  that  Clairfayt, 
ill  seconded,  was  beaten  by  our  army  of  the  North.  This  action,  so  honour- 
able for  Macdonald's  division,  decided  the  surrender  of  the  besieged  fortress. 
Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  Prairial  (June  17),  Ypres  opened  ils 
gates,  and  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men  laid  down  its  arms,  Coburg 
was  going  to  the  succour  of  Ypres  and  Clairfayt,  when  he  Seamed  that  it 
was  too  late.  The  events  which  were  occurring  on  the  Sambre  theu  obliged 
him  to  move  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre  of  war.  He  lelt  the 
Duke  of  York  on  the  Scheldt,  and  Clairfayt  at  Thielt,  and  marched  with  all 
the  Austrian  troops  towards  Charleroi.  It  was  an  absolute  separation  of  the 
principal  powers,  England  and  Austria,  which  were  on  very  bad  terms,  and 
the  very  different  interests  of  which  were  on  this  occasion  most  distinctly 
manifested.  The  English  remained  in  Flanders  near  the  maritime  provinces, 
and  the  Auslrians  hastened  towards  their  threatened  communications.  This 
separation  increased  not  a  little  their  misunderstanding.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  had  retired  to  Vienna,  disgusted  with  this  unsuccessful  warfare ; 
and  Mack,  seeing  his  plans  frustrated,  had  once  more  quitted  the  Aus- 
trian staff. 

We  have  seen  Jourdan  arriving  from  the  Moselle  at  Charleroi  at  the  mo 
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ment  when  the  Frencli  repulsed  fof  the  third  time,  were  recroasjng  the 
Sambrp  m  disorder  After  a  few  days'  respite  had  been  given  to  the  troops, 
,50me  ot  whom  were  dispirited  by  their  defeats,  and  others  fatigued  by  their 
rapid  mauh,  some  change  was  made  in  their  organization  Wjth  Deajar- 
dina'  and  Charboanier's  diFieions,  and  the  diviaiona  which  had  arrived  irom 
the  Moselle,  a  single  army  was  *,omposed  which  was  called  the  army  of 
Sambre  and  Menae  It  amonnled  to  about  a  xty  six  thouijand  men  and  was 
placed  under  the  command  ot  Jourdan  A  division  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  under  Scherer,  waa  left  to  guard  tht,  Sambre  between  Thum  and 
Maubeuge. 

Jourdan  resolved  immediaieiy  lo  recross  the  Sambre  and  to  mvest  Char 
leroi.  Hatry's  division  was  ordered  to  attack  the  place  and  the  bulk  of  the 
army  was  disposed  all  around  to  cover  the  aiege  Chaileroi  is  seated  on  the 
Sambre.  Beyojid  it  there  is  a  series  of  positions  lormmg  a  semiurcle  the 
extremities  of  which  are  defended  by  the  Sambre  These  positiona  are 
!  scarcely  in  any  reapect  advantageous,  because  they  form  a  semioirJe  ten 
■  leagues  in  extent,  are  too  unconnected,  and  haie  a  river  at  their  back 
Kleber,  with  tlie  left,  extended  ftom  the  Sambre  to  On-hies  and  Tiasegnies 
guarded  the  rivulet  of  Pieton,  which  ran  through  the  field  ot  battl  ind  fell 
into  the  Sambre.  At  the  centre,  Morlot  guarded  Goaseliei  Chanpionnet 
advanced  between  He pignies  and  Wagne  Lelebvre""  occipied  Wagne 
Fleurus,  Mid  Lambusait.  Lastly,  on  the  right  Maroeau  extended  !  imself 
in  advance  of  the  wood  of  Cantpinaire,  and  connected  our  hne  with  the.Stim 
bre.  Jourdan,  aenaible  of  the  diaadvanlage  of  these  positions  determiaed 
not  to  remain  there,  but  lo  leave  them,,  and  to  take  the  initiative  of  the  attack 
on  the  morning  of  the-28th  of  Prairial  (June  16)  At  this  momem  Coburg 
had  not  yet  moyed  towards  that  point.  He  was  at  foumay,  looking  on  ai 
.the-defeat  of  Clairfayt  ajid  the  reduction  of  Ypres.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
sent  towards  Charleroi,  commanded  the  army  of  the  allies.  He  resolved, 
on  his  part,  to  prevent  the  attack  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  .38th,  he  deployed  his  troops  so  aa  to  oblige  the  French  to 
fight  on  the  ground  which  they  occupied.  Four  columns,  directed  against 
.our  right  and  our  centre,  had  already  peaetraled  into  the  wood  of  Campi- 
tiaire,  where  Marceau  was,  taken  Keurus  from  Lefebvre,  and  Hepignies 
from  (Jhampionnet,  and  were  driving  Moriot  from  Ponl^a-Migneioup  upon 
Goaaeliea,  when  Jourdan  seaaonably  arriving  ■  with  a  reserve  of  cavaky, 
stopped  the  fourth  column  by  a  successful  charge,  led  Morlot'a  troopa  back 
to  their  positions,  and  restored  the  combat  at  the  centre.  On  the  left,  Wart- 
ensleben  had  made  a  similar  progress  towards  Trasegnies.     But  Kleher, 

•  "  Ftaiipois  Joseph  Lefebvre,  a  native  of  RufBoic,  of  on  hUmbla  femily,  was  botu  m'1766. 
The  Eevolution  which  found  hitn  a  veteran  sergeant,  opened  to  him  the  higher  eareer  of  hia 
profesnon.  In  ITSS  he  was  ra[eed  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  ailjulauC-general ;  ia 
December  of  the  same  year  he  waa  general  of  brigade,  and  the  month  atler,  of  division.  He 
fought  under  Picbegru,  Moreau,  Hoche,  and  Jourdan  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany, 
and  on  all  oeoasions  with  diatmclion.  Lefebvre  was  of  great  use  io  Bonaparte  in  the  revo- 
lution of  Brumaire,  and,  irhen  rused  afiertvards  to  t^e  dignity  cf  marshal,  was  one  of  (he  beat 
supports  of  the  imperial  fortunes.  In  the  campaigns  of  1805,  6,  and  7,  he  showed  equal 
skill  and  intrepidity.  After  the  l>attle  of  Gylau,  having  distinguished  himself l^  his  conduct 
at  Danliic  which  he  was  sent  to  invest,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Danlaic.  In  the  German 
campaign  of  1809  he  maintained  Ihe  honour  of  the  French  arms,  and  in  1813  and  1814  ad- 
hered liiitbfully  to  the  declinbg  forluues  of  his  masler.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a,peer, 
hut  itotwithslanding  this,  he  supported  the  Emperor  on  his  return  from  Elba.  In  1816  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  rank  of  marshal,  and  three  years  afterwardfl  waa  recalled  lo  the' upper 
elma^r.    Lefebvre  died  in  18S0,  leaving  no  issue." — Court  and  Camp  of  BonaparU.   E. 
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making  the  most  prompt  and  happy  disposiiioiis,  retook  Trasegnies,  and 
then,  seizing  the  favourabie  moment,  turned  Warlensleben,  drove  him  beyond 
the  Pielon,  and  pursued  him  in  two  columns.  The  combat  had  thus  far  been 
maintained  with  advantage ;  nay,  victory  was  about  to  declare  for  the  French, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  uniting  his  first  two  columns  towards  Lambu- 
sart,  on  the  point  which  connected  the  extreme  right  of  the  French  with  the 
Sambre,  threatened  their  communications.  The  rigiit  and  the  centre  were 
then  obliged  to  fall  back.  Kleber,  giving  up  his  victorious  march,  covered 
the  retreat  with  his  troops  :  it  was  effected  in  good  order.  Such  was  the  first 
affair  of  the  28th  (Jime  16).  It  was  the  fomth  time  that  the  French  had 
been  forced  U>  recross  the  Sambre  ;  but  this  time  it  was  in  a  manner  much 
more  honourable  to  their  arms.  Jourdan  was  not  disheartened.  He  once 
more  crossed  the  Sambre,  a  few  days  afterwards,  resumed  the  positions  which 
he  had  occupied  on  the  ICth,  again  invested  Charleroi,  and  caused  the  bom- 
bardment to  be  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

Ooburg,  apprized  of  Jourdan's  new  operations,  at  lenglli  approached  the 
Sambre.  It  was  of  importance  to  the  French  that  they  should,  lake  Charle- 
roi before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  the  Austrian  army  was 
expecting.  Marescot,  the  engineer,  pushed  the  operations  so  briskly,  that 
in  a  week  the  guns  of  the  fortress  were  silenced,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  for  the  assault.  Oil  the  7th  of  Messidor  (June  25),  the  commandant 
sent  an  officer  witli  a  letter  to  treat.  St.  Just,  who  .still  ruled  in  our  camp, 
refused  to  open  the  letter,  and  sent  back  the  officer,  saying,  "  It  is  not  a  bit 
of  paper,  but  the  fortress  that  we  want."  The  gairisoii  marched  out  of  the 
place  the  same  evening,  just  as  Coburg  was  coming  ia  sight  of  flie  French 
lines.  The  enemy  remained  ignorant  of  the  surreuder  of  Charleroi.  By 
the  possession  of  the  place,  our  position  was  rendered  more  secure,  and  the 
battle  that  was  about  to  be  fought,  with  a  river  behind,  less  dangerous. 
Hatry's  division,  being  left  at  liberty,  was  marched  to  Ransart,  to  reinforce 
the  centre,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  decisive  engagement  on  the 
following  day,  the  8th  of  Messidor  (June  26). 

Our  positions  were  the  same  as  on  the  38th  of  Prairial  (June  16),  Kle- 
ber commanded  on  the  left,  from  the  Sambre  to  Trasegnies.  Morlot,  Cham- 
pionnet,  Lefebvre,  and  Marceau  formed  the  centre  and  the  right,  and  extended 
from  Gosselies  to  tlie  Sambre.  Intrenchments  had  been  made  at  Hepignies, 
to  secure  our  centre.  Coburg  caused  us  to  be  attacked  along  llie  whole  of 
this  semicircle,  instead  of  directing  a  concentric  effort  upon  one  of  our  ex- 
tremities, upon  our  right,  for  instance,  and  tailing  from  us  all  the  passages 
of  the  Sambre. 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Messidor.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  General  Latonr,  who  faced  Kleber  on  the  left,  beat 
back  our  columns,  and  drove  them  through  the  wood  of  Monceaux  to  Mar 
chierme-au-Pont,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sambre.  Kleber,  who  was  fortunately 
placed  on  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  directing  all  the  divisions  there,  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  threatened  point,  despatched  batteries  to  the  heights, 
enveloped  the  Austrians  in  the  wood  of  Monceaux,  and  attacked  (hem 
on  ail  sides.  The  latter,  having  perceived,  as  they  approached  the  Sambre, 
fliat  Charleroi  was  in  possession  of  the  French,  began  to  show  some  hesila- 
tation.  Kleber,  taking  advantage  of  it,  caused  them  to  be  attacked  with 
vigour,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  from  Marehienne-au-Pont.  While  Kleber 
was  thus  saving  one  of  our  extremities,  Jourdan  was  doing  no  less  for  the 
ceatre  and  the  right.  Morlot,  who  was  in  advance  of  Gosselies,  had  long 
made  head  against  General  Quasdanovieh,  and  attempted  several  manmavres 
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for  the  purpose  of  turning  him ;  but  had  at  length  been  turned  himself,  and 
"  fallen  back  upon  Gosselies,  after  the  most  honourable  efforts.  Championnet, 
supported  upon  the  redoubt  of  Hepignies,  resisted  with  the  same  vigour ; 
but  the  corps  of  Kaunjtz  had  advanced  to  turn  the  redoubt  at  the  velry  mo- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  false  intelligence  stating  the  retreat  of  Lefebvre  on  the 
right,  Charapionaet,  deceived  by  this  report,  was  retiring,  and  had  already 
abandoned  the  redoubt,  when  Joardan,  perceiving  the  danger,  directed  part 
of  Halry's  division,  which  were  placed  in  reserve,  upoa  that  point,  retook 
Hepignies>  and  pushed  his    cavaby  into  tlie  plain  upon  the   troops  of 

While  both  sides  were  charging  with  great  fury,  the  battle  was  raging 
atUi  more  violently  nearer  to  the  Sambre,  at  Wagne  and  liambuaart.  Beau- 
lieu,  ascending  along  both  banks  of  the  Sambre  at  once  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  our  extreme  right,  repulsed  Marceau's  division.  That  division  lied 
in  all  haste  through  the  woods  bordering  the  Sambre,  and  even  crossed  the 
river  in  disorder.  Mareeau  then  collected  some  battalions,  aud,  regardlesa 
of  the  rest  of  the  fugitive  division,  threw  himself  into  Lambusart,  to  perish 
there  rather  than  abandon  that  post  contiguous  to  the  Sambre,  which  was  an 
indispensable  support  of  our  extreme  right.  Lefebvre,  who  was  placed  at 
Wago^,  Hepignies,  and  Lambusart,  drew  back  hia  advanced  posis  from 
Fleurns  upon  Wagne,  and  tbrew  troops  into  Lambusart  to  support  Marceau's 
effort.  This  spot  became  the  decisive  point  of  the  battle.  Beaulieu,  per- 
ceiving this,  directed  thither  a  third  column.  Jourdan,  attentive  to  the 
danger,  despatched  the  rest  of  his  reserve  to  the  spot.  The  combat  was 
tept  up  around  the  village  of  Lambusart  with  extraordinary  obstinacy.  So 
brisk  was  the  firing  that  the  valleys  could  no  longer  be  distinguished.  The 
corn  and  the  huts  of  the  camp  took  fire,  and  the  combatants  were  soon 
fighting  amidst  a  conilagration.  The  repnblicans  at  last  remained  masters  of 
Lambusart. 

Al^this  moment,  the  French,  at  first  repulsed,  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  battle  at  all  points.  Kleber  had  covered  the  Sambre  on  the  left;  Morlol, 
having  fallen  back  to  Gosselies,  maintained  himself  there ;  Championnet  had 
retaken  Hepignies;  and  a  furious  combat  at  Lambusart  had  insured  us  that 
position.  Night  was  now  approaching.  Beaulieu  had  just  learned,  upon  the 
Sambre,  what  the  Prince  of  Orange  already  knew,  thai  Charleroi  was  m  the 
possession  of  the  French.  Daring  no  longer  lo  persist,  Coburg  then  ordered 
a  general  retreat. 

Such  was  this  decisive  engagement,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the 
'  whole  campaign,  fought  along  a  semicircle  of  ten  leagues  between  two  armies 
of  nearly  eighty  thousand  men  each.  It  ^w  called  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
tiiough  fliat  village  acted  but  a  secondary  part,  because  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg had  already  shed  a  lustre  on  that  name  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Though  its  results  on  the  spot  were  inconsiderable,  and  it  was  confined  to  a 
repulsed  attack,  it  decided  the  retreat  of  the  A.ustrians,  and  thereby  produced ' 
immense  results.*  The  Austrians  could  not  fight  a  second  battle.  To  dc 
this  they  must  have  formed  a  junction  either  with  the  Duke  of  York  or  with 
Clairfayt,  and  these  two  generals  were  occupied  in  the  North  by  Pichegru. 
Being  threatened,  moreover,  upon  the  Meuse,  it  was  expedient  for  them  to 


*  The  great  effect  produced  on  public  opinion  by  Ihe  battle  of  Fleunis  has  been'  errone- 
ously attributed  to  ihe  influence  of  a  &ctioo.  Hnbesp^erre'a  faction  had, on  tiie  contrary, 
the  BlronRCst  interest  to  depredate  at  the  moment  the  imp:  rtnncB  of  victories,  as  we  shall  pre- 
■entlj  see.  The  battle  of  Ftennu  opened  to  as  Brussels  and  Belgium;  and  it  was  thia  that 
th«t  gave  it  celebrity. 
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;k,  lest  they  should  compromiise  their  commvimcations.  From  that 
it  the  retreat  of  the  allies  became  general,  and  they  resolved  to  concen- 
trate themselves  towards  Brussels,  in  order  lo  cover  that  city. 

The  campaign  was  now  evidently  decided ;  but,  owing  to  an  error  of  the 
committee  of  public  welfare,  results  so  prompt  and  so  decisive  as  there  had 
been  re^on  to  hope  for  were  not  obtained.  Pichegm  had  formed  a  plan 
which  was  Ihe  best  of  all  his  military  ideas.  The  Duke  of  York  was  on 
the  Scheldt  opposite'to  Tournay ;  OLiirfayt  at  a  great  distance,  at  Thielt,  in 
Flanders.  Pichegm,  persisting  in  his  plan  of  destroying  Clairfayt  separately, 
proposed  to  cross  the  Scheldt  at  Oudenarde,  thus  to  cut  off  Clairfayt  from  (he 
Duke  of  York,  and  to  fight  him  once  more  by  himself.  He  then  meant, 
when  the  Duke  of  Y-ork,  finding  (hat  he  was  left  alone,  should  think  of  join- 
ing CobuTg,  to  fight  him  in  his  turn,  then  to  take  Coburg  in  the  rear,  or  to 
form  a  junction  with  Jourdaii.  This  plan  which  was  attended  not  only  with 
the  advantage  of  attacking  Clairfayt  and  the  Duke  of  York  separately,  but 
also  with  that  of  collecting  ail  our  forces  on  the  Meuse,  was  thwarted  by  a 
very  silly  idea  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare.  Camot  had  been  per- 
suaded to  despatch  Admiral  Venatable  with  troops  to  be  landed  iu  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  to  excite  insurrection  in  Holland.  To  second  iii.*  plan, 
Carnot  directed  Pichegru's  army  to  march  along  the  coast,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  ports  of  West  Flanders ;  he  also  ordered  Jourdan  to  detach 
sixteen  thousand  men  from  his  army,  and  to  send  them  towards  the  sea. 
This  latter  order,  in  particular,  was  not  only  most  injudicious  but  likewise 
most  dangerous.  The  generals  demonstrated  its  absurdity  to  St.  Just,  and  it 
was  not  executed;  but  Pichegru  was  nevertheless  obliged  to. move  towards 
the  sea,  to  take  Bruges  and  Ostend,  while  Morean  was  reducing  Nienport. 

The  movements  were  continued  upon  the  two  wings.  Pichegru  left 
Moreau,  with  pact  of  the  army,  to  lay  siege'  to  Nieuport  and  Sluys,  and 
with  the  other  took  possession  of  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  Ghent.  He  then 
advanced  towards  Brussels.  Jourdan,  on  his  side,  was  also  marching  thither. 
We  had  now  only  real-guard  battles  to  fight,  and  at  length,  on  the  32d  of 
Messidor  (July  10),  our  advanced  guard  entered  the  capital  of  the  Nether- 
lands. A  few  days  afterwards,  the  two  armies  of  the  North  and  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  effected  a  junction  there.  Nothing  was  pf  greater  ini- 
portance  than  this  event.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  French,  collected 
in  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  were  enabled  to  dash  from  that  point  on 
the  armies  of  Europe,  which,  beaten  on  all  sides,  were  seeking,  some  to 
regain  the  sea,  others  to  regain  the  Rhine,  The  fortresses  of  Cond^,  Lan- 
drecies,  Valenciennes,  and  Le  Quesnoy,  which  the  allies  had  taken  from  us, 
were  immediately  invested ;  and  the  Convention,  pretending  that  the  deli- 
ver^ce  of  the  territory  conferred  all  rights,  decreed  that,  if  the  garrisons 
did  not  immediately  surrender,  they  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  It  had 
.passed  another  decree  enacting  that  no  quarter  should  in  future  be  given  to 
the  English,  by  way  of  punishing  all  the  misdeeds  of  Pitt  against  France,* 

*  "  To  this  inhuman  decree  of  the  Convention,  theDulie  of  York  replied,  by  the  tblloning 
order  of  the  day :  'The  National  Convention  has  just  pasE&d  a  decree  that  tlieir  aoldiecs  shall 
give  no  quarter  to  Ibo  British  or  Hanoverian  troops.  His  Royal  Highness  antiapntes  the 
indignation  and  horror  which  has  naturally  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  brave  troops  whom  he 
addresses,  on  receiving  ^is  infonnation.  He  desires  however  to  remind  them  that  mercy  ta 
the  vanquished  is  the  brigblest  gem  in  a  soldier's  character,  and  exhorts  them  not  to  suffer 
their  resentment  to  lead  them  to  any  precipitate  act  of  crnelty  on  their  part  which  may  evOj 
the  reputation  they  hate  aequired  in  (he  world.  The  British  and  Hanoverian  troops  Will 
not  believe  that  the  French  nation,  even  under  their  preeent  infiitualion,  can  so  fer  fiiiget 
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Our  soldiers  would  not  pay  obedience  to  this  oeciee  A  sergeaat,  having 
taken  some  English  prisoners,  brought  them  to  an  officer  '  Why  hast 
thou  taken  them?"  asked  tiie  officer.  "BeLduse  it  was  saving  so  many 
shot,"  replied  the  sergeant.  "  True,"  rejoined  the  ofiicer,  "  but  the  repre- 
aentalivea  will  oblige  us  to  shoot  them,'  —  It  la  not  we,  '  retorted  the 
sergeant,  "  who  wiil  shoot  them.  Send  them  K>  the  representatives,  and  if 
they  are  barbarous  eaough,  why  then  let  them  e'en  kill  and  eat  them,  if 
they  like." 

Thus  our  armies,  which  acted  at  first  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  but  which 
■was  found  too  strong,  had  divided  themselves  into  tivo  wings,  which  had 
marched,  the  one  along  the  Lys,  the  other  along  the  Sambre.  Pichegru  had 
first  beaten  Clairfayt  at  Moucroen  and  at  Courtray,  then  Coburg  and  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Turcoing,  and  lastly,  had  defeated  Clairfayt  again  at  Hoo- 
glede.  After  several  times  crossing  the  Sambre,  but  being  as  often  driven 
back,  Jourdan,  brought  by  a  happy  idea  of  Carnot'a'upon  the  Sambre,  had 
decided  the  successes  of  our  right  wing  at  Fleurus.  Prom  that  moment  the 
allies,  attacked  on  both  wings,  had  abandoned  the  Netherlands  to  us.  Such 
was  the  campaign.  Our  astonishing  successes  were  everywhere  extolled. 
The  victory,  of  Fleurus,  the  occupation  of  Charleroi,  Ypres,  Toiimay, 
Oudenarde,  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Brussels,  and  lastly,  the  junction 
of  our  armies  an  that  capital  were  vaunted  as  prodigies.  These  advantages 
were  anything  but  gratifying  to  Robespierre,  who  saw  the  reputation  of  the 
committee  increasing,  and  that  of  Carnot  in  particular,  to  whom,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  loo  much  attributed.  All  the 
good  done  by  the  committee  and  all  the.glory  gained  by  them  in  the  absence 
of  Robespierre  could  not  but  rise  up  against  him  and  constitute  his  con- 
demnation. One  defeat,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  revived  the  revolu- 
tionary fury  for  his  benefit,  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  for  accusing 
the  committees  of  want  of  energy  or  treason,  justified  his  secession  for  the 
last  four  decades,  excited  an  extraordinary  idea  of  his  foresight,  and  raised 
his  power  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  had,  therefore,'  placed  himself  in  the 
most  melancholy  position,  that  of  wishing  for  defeats ;  and  every  circum- 
stance proved  that  he  did  wish  for  them.  It  did  not  become  him  either  to 
give  utterance, to  this  wish  or  to  suiFer  it  to  be  perceived ;  but  it  was  mani- 
fested in  spile  of  himself  in  his  speeches.  He  strove,  in  his  addresses  to 
the  Jacobins,  to  diminish  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  successes  of  the  re- 
public i  he  insinuated  that  the  allies  were  retiring  before  us  aa  they  had  done 
before  Dumouriez,  only  to  return  very  soon ;  that,  in  quitting  onr  frontiers 
for  a  time,  they  meant  only  to  consign  us  to  the  passions  developed  by  pros- 
perity. He  added  that,  at  any  rate,  "  victory  over  the  enemy's  armies  was 
not  that  to  which  they  ought  most  ardendy  to  aspire.  The  genuine  victory," 
said  he,  "  is  that  which  the  friends  of  liberty  gain  over  factions  ;  it  is  this 
victory  that  restores  to  nations  peace,  justice,  and  prosperity.  A  nation 
does  not  acquire  glory  by  overthrowing  tyrants  or  subjugating  other  nations 
It  was  the  lot  of  the  Romans  and  of  some  other  people :  our  destiny,  far 
more  ^ublime,  is  to  found  upon  earth  the  empire  of  wisdom,  justice,  and 
virtue,"* 

Robespierre  had  absented  himself  from  the  committee  ever  since  the  last 
days  of  Prairial.     It  was  now  the  commencement  of  Thermidor.     It  was 

&ei[  character  as  Roldiera,  ae  (o  [lay  any  attention  to  a  daciee  as  injutious  to  themselvea  aa  it 
»  disgraceful  to  their  government.' " — Annual  Segisler,    E. 
•  Speech  at  the  Jacobins,  the  aist  of  Messidor  (Ju^  S). 
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nearly  forty  days  since  he  had  'seceded  from  his  colleagues.  It  was  high 
time  to  adopt  some  resolution.  His  creatures  declared  openly  that  another 
31st  of  May  was  wauled;  the  Dumases,  the  Henriote,  the  Payens,*  urged 
him  to  give  the  signal  for  it.  He  had  not  the  same  fondness  for  violent 
means  as  they  had,  and  could  not  share  their  brutal  impatience.  Accus- 
tomed to  accomplish  everything  by  words,  and  having  more  respect  for  the 
laws,  he  preferred  trying  the  effect  of  a  speech  denouncing  the  committees 
and  demanding  their  renewal.  If  he  succeeded  by  this  gentler  method,  he 
would  become  absolute  master,  without  danger  and  without  commotion.  If 
he  did  not  succeed,  this  pacific  course  would  not  exclude  violent  means  :  on 
the  contrary  it  was  right  that  it  should  precede  them.  The  31st  of  May 
had  been  preceded  by  repeated  speeches,  by  respectful  applications,  and  it 
was  not  tQl  after  soGciting  without  obtaining  their  wishes,  that  people  had 
concluded  with  demanding  them.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  employ  the 
same  means  as  on  the  3ist  of  May,  to  cause  in  the  first  place  a  petition  to 
be  presented  by  the  Jacobins,  lo  deliver  in  the  next  a  flaming  speech,  and 
lastly,  to  make  St.  Just  come  forward  with  a  report.  If  all  these  means 
proved  insufficient,  he  had  with  him  the  Jacobins,  the  commune,  and  the 
armed  force  of  Paris.  But  he  hoped  at  any  rate  not  to  have  occasion  to 
renew  the  scene  of  the  3d  of  June.  He  was  not  bold  enough,  and  had  still 
too  much  respect  for  the  Convention  to  desire  it. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  preparing  a  voluminous  speech,  in  which  he 
laboured  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  government  and  to  throw  all  the  evils 
which  were  imputed  lo  it  upon  his  colleagues.  He  wrote  to  St.  Just,  de- 
siring him  to  come  back  from  the  army.  He  detained  his  brother,  who 
ought  to  have  set  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Italy ;  he  attended  daily  at  the 
Jacobins,  and  made  every  arrangement  for  the  attack.  As  it  always  happens 
in  extreme  situations,  various  accidents  happened  to  increase  the  general  agi- 
tation. A  person,  named  Magenihies,  presented  a  ridiculous  petition  pray- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  deafli  against  all  who  shoidd  use  oaths  in  which 
the  name  of  God  was  introduced.  A  revolutionary  committee  ordered  some 
labouring  men  who  had  got  drunk  to  be  imprisoned  as  suspected  persons. 
These  two  circumstances  gave  rise  to  many  sarcastic  observations  against 
Robespierre.  It  was  said  that  hjs  Supreme  Being  was  likely  to  prove  a 
greater  oppressor  than  Christ,  and  that  the  Inquisition  would  probably  be 
soon  re-established  in  favour  of  deism  !  Sensible  of  the  danger  of  such  ae 
cusations,  he  lost  no  time  in  denouncing  Magenthies  at  the  Jacobins,  as  an 
aristocrat  paid  hy  foreigners  to  throw  discredit  on  the  creed  adopted  by  the 
Convention  ;  h&even  caused  him  to  be  delivered  up  to  (he  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Setting  to  work  his  office  of  police,  he  had  all  the  members  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  the  Indivisibilite  apprehended. 

The  crisis  approached,  and  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  public  welfare,  and  Barrere  in  particular,  would  have  been  glad  to  make 
peace  with  their  formidable  colleague  ;  but  he  had  become  so  greedy  that  it 
/ 

'  The  following  letter,  urging  him  lo  adopt  deciaiTe  inBaaureB,  was  writtBn  to  Boiwspiarre 
3t  Uiie  periud  by  Payen,  his  zealous  adherent  in  Ibe  municipnlhy  of  Farias  "  Would  you 
slnlie  to  the  earth  the  reiractorj  depnties,  and  obtain  gtest  victories  in  the  interior ;  bring 
fra^ard  a  report  which  may  ElrLke  at  once  all  the  diaatTected ;  pass  salutary  decrees  to  restrain 
tliB  journals;  render  all  the  public  fuuclionaries  respoDsihle  to  you  alone;  let  (hem  be  conti- 
nnally  occupied  in  centralimng  pablio  opinion ;  hitherto  your  efforts  have  been  confined  to 
the  centralizing  of  the  physical  government.  I  repeat  it ;  you  require  a  vast  report,  which 
may  embrace  at  once  all  the  conspirators,  and  blend  thwn  all  together.  Commence  the  great 
work."— ffi'stor^  of  Ike  Convention.     E. 
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Vas  impossible  to  c 
home,  one  evening  v 
saying,  "  Tiiat  Robespierre  is  insatiable.  Lei  him  demand  Tdlien,  Bour- 
don.of  the  Oise,  Thuriot,  Guffroy,  Eovere,  Lecointre,  Panis,  Barras,  Pre- 
ron,  Legendre,  Monestier,  Dubois-Crane6,  Fouche,  Cambon,  and  the  whole 
Dantonisl  tail — well  and  good:  but  Duval,  Audouin,  Leonard  Bourdon, 
Vadier,  Voaland-^it  is  impossible  to  consent  to  that."  We  see  that  Robes- 
pierre required  even  the^aaorifiee  of  some  members  of  the  committee  of 
general  safety,  and  thenceforward  peace  was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
They  could  not  do  other  tban  break  with  him,  and  run  the  risks  of  the  strug- 
gle. None  of  Robespierre's  adversaries,  however,  would  have  dared  to 
strike  the  iirst  blow;  the  members  of  the  committee  waited  to  be  denounced; 
the  proscribed  Mountaineers  waited  tUl  their  heads  should  be  demanded ;  a]! 
meant  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  attacked  before  they  defended  themselves — ■ 
Mid  they  acted  wisely.  It  w^  much  better  to  let  Robespierre  commence 
the  engagement,  and  compromise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Convention  by 
the  demand  of  new  proscriptions.  They  would  then  occupy  the  position 
of  men  defending  their  lives  and  even  those  of  others ;  for  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  any  end  to  the  immolations  if  any  fresh  ones  were  allowed. 

Every  preparation  was  made,  and  the  first  movements  commenced  on  the 
3rd  of  Thermidor  at  the  Jacobins.  Among  the  creatures  of  Robespierre  was 
one'named  Sijas,  assistant  to  the  commission  of  moveinent  of  the  armies. 
A  grudge  was  borne  against  this  commission  for  having  ordered  the  succes- 
sive departare  of  a  great  number  of  companies  of  artillery,  and  for  having 
thus  diminished  the  armed  force  of  Paris.  Still  no  one  had  ventured  to  pre- 
fer any  direct  charge  against  it.  Sijas  began  by  complaining  of  the  secrecy 
observed  by  Pyle,  the  chief  of  the  commission,  and  aU  the  reproaches  which  ., 
people  durst  not  aejdress  either  to  Camot  or  to  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare were  levelled  at  this  chief  of  the  commission.  Sijas  pretended  that 
there  was  but  one  way  left,  namely,  to  address  the  Convention,  and  to  de- 
nounce Pyle.  Another  Jacobin  denounced  one  of  the  agente  of  the  commit- 
tee of  genera]  safety.  Couthon  then  spoke,  and  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  still  farther,  and  to  present  to  the  National  Convention  an  address  on 
all  the  machinations  which  again  threatened  liberty.  "I  exhort  you,"  said 
he,  "  to  submit  to  it  your  reflections.  It  is  pure ;  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  swayed  by  four  or  five  villains.  For  my  part,  I  declare  that  they  shall 
never  conti'ol  me."  Couthon's  suggestion  was  forthwith  adopted.  The 
petition  was  drawn  up,  approved  on  the  5th  of  Thermidor,  and  presented  on 
the  7th  to  the  Convention. 

The  style  of  this  petition  was,  as  usual,  respectful  in  manner,  but  impe- 
rious in  matter.  It  said  that  the  Jacobins  came  to  pour  forth  the  anxieties 
of  the  people  into  the  bosom  of  the  Convention.  It  repeated  the  accustomed 
declamations  against  foreigners  and  their  accomplices,  against  the  system  of 
indulgences,  against  the  alarm  excited  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  national 
representation,  against  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  render  the  worship  of 
God  ridiculous,  &;c.  It  drew  no  precise  conclusions,  but  said,  in  a  general 
manner,  "You  will  strjjte  terror  into  traitors,  villains,  intriguers;  you  will 
cheer  the  good;  you  will  maintain  that  union  which  constitutes  your 
strength;  you  will  preserve  in  all  its  purity  that  sublime  religion  of  which 
every  citizen  is  the  minister,  of  which  virtue  is  the  only  practice;  and 
the  people,  trusting  in  you,  will  place  its  duty  and  ill  glory  in  respecting 
and  defending  its  representatives  to  the  last  extremity."  This  was  saying 
Very  plainly,  You  must  do  what  Robespierre  dictates,  or  you  will  not  be 
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either  respected  or  defended.     While  Ihis  petition  was  read,  a  dead  silence 

E'evailed.  No  answer  was  given  to  it.  No  sooner  was  it  finished  tiiaa 
itbois-Cranc^  mounted  the  tribune,  aad,  without  alluding  to  the  petition  or 
to  the  Jacobins,  complained  of  the  mortificalions  to  which,  foe  the  last  six 
months,  he  had  been  subjected,  of  the  injustice  with  which  his  services  had 
been  repaid,  and  desired  that  the  committee  of  public  welfare  might  be  di- 
rected lo  make  s  report  on  his  conduct,  though,  he  said,  there  were  in  that 
committee  two  of  his  accusers,  and  that  this  report  should  be  presented  in 
three  days.  The  Assembly  assented  to  his  demand,  without  adding  a,  single 
observation,  and  maintaining  the  same  silence  as  before.  Barrere  succeeded 
him  in  the  tribune.  He  came  to  submit  a  long  report  on  the  comparative 
state  of  France  in  July,  1793,  and  in  July,  1794.  It  is  certain  that  tlie  dif- 
ference was  immense,  and  that,  if  people  compared  France,  torn  in  pieces 
at  once  by  the  royalists,  the  federalists,  and  the  foreign  enemy,  witb  France, 
victorious  on  all  the  frontiers,  and  mistress  of  the  Netherlands,  they  could 
ntot  refVain  from  thanksgiving  to  the  government  which  had  eflected  such  a 
change  in  one  year.  This  eulogy  of  the  committee  was  the  only  way  in 
which  Barr^re  durst  attack  Kobespierre;  nay,  he  even  praised  him  expressly 
in  his  report.  With  reference  to  ihe  vague  agitations  which  prevailed,  and 
the  impudent  cries  of  certain  disturbers,  who  demanded  another  31st  of  May, 
he  said  that  "a  representative  who  enjoyed  a  patriotic  reputation,  eamed_  by 
five  years  of  toil  aiid  by  his  unshaken  principles  of  independence  and  liberty, 
had  warmly  refuted  this  counter-revolutionary  language."  The  Convention 
listened  to  this  report,  and  blroke  up  in  expectation  of  some  important  event. 
Each  looked  at  the  oflier  in  silence,  and  durst  neither  question  nor  explain- 
On  the  next  day,  the  8th  of  Thermidor,  Robespierre  resolved  to  deliver 
his  famous  speech.  All  his  agents  were  prepared,  and  St.  Just  arrived  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  Convention,  seeing  him  in  that  tribune  where 
he  appeared  so  seldom,*  expected  a  decisive  scene.  "  Citizens,"  said  he, 
"let  others  draw  flattering  pictures  for  you,  I  come  to  tell  you  useful  truths. 
I  come  not  to  realize  the  ridiculous  terrors  excited  by  perfidy^  but  I  wish  to 
extinguish,  if  possible,  the  torch  of  discord  by  the  mere  force  of  troth.  I  come 
to  defend  before  you  your  outraged  authority  and  violated  liberty.  I  shall 
defend  myself:  you  will  not  he  surprised  at  that;  you  are  not  like  the 
tyrants  whom  you  are  combating.  The  cries  of  outraged  innocence  annoy 
not  your  ears,  neither  are  you  ignorant  that  this  cause  is  not  foreign  to  you." 
Robespierre  then  expatiated  On  the  agitations  which  had  prevailed  for  some 
time,  the  fears  which  had  been  propagated,  the  designs  imputed  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  him  against  the  Convention.  "We,"  exclaimed  he,  "attack 
the  Convention !  and  what  are  we  without  it?  Who  defended  it  at  tlie  peril 
of  his  life?  Who  devoted  himself  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  the  factions  ?" 
To  these  questions  Hobespierre  replied  thai  it  was  he ;  and  he  called  his 
having  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the  Convention  Brissot,  Vergniaiid,  Gensonn^, 
Petion,  Barbaroux,  Danton,  Camilie-Desmoulins,  &c.,  defending  it  against 
•  "  About  this  time  Robespierre  recBived  a  deputation  from  the  department  of  Aisne,  which 
came  to  him  to  camptain  of  the  operations  of  goTemment,  lamenting  also  that  he  had  been  ■ 
stranger  to  Ihem  for  upwards  of  a  month,  haying  aeldomor  never  attended  the  public  sittings 
during  that  period.  'The  Convention,'  replied  Robespierre,  ' gangrened  as  it  is  by  corrup- 
tion,  has  no  longer  the  power  to  save  the  republic.  Both  will  perisb.  The  proscription  of 
the  patriots  is  the  order  of  the  day.  For  mjeelf,  I  have  already  one  foot  in  the  grave ;  in  a 
few  days  I  sh-ill  have  the  other  there.  The  teat  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence.'  He  was  a 
little  unwell  at  this  lime,  and  be  designedly  eia^erated  hh  own  diicouragement  and  leara, 
and  the  danger  of  the  republic,  in  order  fo  inflame  the  patriots,  and  to  connect  the  destiny  af 
the  Revolution  with  his  own." — itfigne(.     E. 
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factions.  He  expressed  his  astonishment  that,  after  the  proof's  of  devotedness 
which  h  gi  IS  g  him 

"Is  it  tr  di  h  g 

out  for  VI  ta  C  ts 

were  alleg 
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chimerica  ru  as  ta 

number  o  d 

upon  1 — all  tn  th 

fatality  o  oom 

fate  of  conspirators  ?     Is  it  true  tMl  imposture  has  been  proga^ated  with 

such  art  and  audacity,  that  a  great  number  of  members  ce^ed  to  sleep  at 

their  own  homes?     Yes,  the  facts  are  certain,  and  the  proofs  of  them  are 

before  the  committee  of  public  welfare !" 

He  then  complained  that  the  accusation  preferred  en  masse  against  the 
committees  came  at  length  to  be  levelled  at  him  alone.  He  represented  that 
his  name  had  been  given  to  all  the  evil  that  had  been  done  in  the  govern- 
ment; that,  if  patriots  were  imprisoned  instead  of  aristocrats,  it  was  said, 
It  is  Jiobeapierre  who  desires  it ;  that  if  some  patriots  had  fallen,  it  was 
said.  It  is  Robespierre  who  ordered  it;  that  if  numerous  agents  of  the  com- 
mittee of  general  safety  practised  everywhere  their  extortion  and  their 
rapine,  it  was  said,  It  is  Robespierre  who  sends  them;  that  if  a  new  law 
robbed  the  stockholders,  it  was  said,  It  is  Robespierre  who  ruins  them.  He 
then  said  that  he  was  represented  as  the  author  of  all  sorts  of  evils  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  him,  that  he  had  been  called  a  tyrant,  and  that,  on  the 
festival  in  hohour  of  the  Supreme  Being — that  day  when  the  Convention 
struck  to  the  earth  atheism  and  priestly  despotism  at  one  blow,  when  it 
attached  all  generous  hearts  to  the  Revolution — ^that  day,  in  short,  of  happi- 
ness and  pure  intoxication — the  president  of  the  National  Convention,  while 
addressing  the  assembled  people,  was  insulted  by  guilty  men,  and  that  those 
men  were  representatives !  He  had  been  called  a  tyrant!  and  why?  because 
he  had  acquired  some  influence  by  speaking  the  language  of  truth.  "And 
what  do  ye  pretend  to,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ye,  who  wish  truth  to  be  powerless 
in  the  mouths  of  the  representatives  of  the  French  people?  Truth  assuredly 
has  her  power,  her  anger,  her  despotism;  she  has  her  touching  and  her  ter- 
rible accents,  which  vibrate  with  force  in  pure  hearts  as  well  as  in  guilty  con- 
sciences, and  which  it  is  not  given  to  falsehood  to  imitate,  any  more  than  to 
Salmoneus  to  imitate  the  lightning  of  heaven.  But  blame  the  nation  for  this, 
blame  the  people,  who  feel  and  who  love  it. — Who  am  I — I,  who  am  ac- 
cused?— a  slave  of  liberty,  a  living  martyr  of  the  republic,  the  victim  as 
much  as  the  enemy  of  crime.  Every  scoundrel  abuses  me.  The  most  in- 
different, the  most  legitimate  actions  on  the  part  of  others  are  crimes  in  me. 
A  man  is  slandered  as  soon  as  it  is  known  diat  he  is  acquainted  with  me  : 
others  are  forgiven  their  misdeeds ;  as  for  me,  my  zeal  is  made  a  crime. 
Take  from  me  my  conscience,  and  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men ;  I  do  not 
even  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizen;  nay,  I  am  not  even  allowed  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  representative  of  the  people." 

Robespierre  thus  defended  himself  by  subtle  and  diffuse  declamations,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  found  the  Convention  sullen,  silent,  and  seemingly 
weary  of  the  length  of  his  speech.  At  last  he  came  to  the  pith  of  the  ques- 
tion— he  proceeded  to  accuse  others.  Surveying  all  the  departments  of  the 
government,  he  first  censured  with  iniquitous  malice  the  financial  system. 
Author  of  the  law  of  the  22d  of  Prairial,  he  expatiated  with  profotind  pity 
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on  the  law  concerning  life  annuities ;  there  was  nothing  even  to  the  maxi- 
mum  but  what  he  seemed  to  condemn,  saying  that  intriguers  had  hurried  the 
Convention  into  violent  measures.  "  In  whose  hands  are  the  finances  ?"  he 
exclaimed.  "In  ihe  hands  of  Feuilians,  of  known  rogues,  of  the  Cambons, 
the  Mallarmes,  the  Hamels."  He  then  passed  to  the  war  department,  spoke 
with  disdain  of  those  victories,  which  had  just  been  described  with  academic 
levity,  as  though  they  had  not  cost.either  blood  or  toil.  "  Keep  an  eye," 
cried  he,  "  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  victory ;  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  Belgium. 
Your  enemies  are  retiring  and  leaving  you  to  your  intestine  (fivi^ions  ;  think 
of  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Division  has  be  n  own  anong  the  generals  ; 
the  military  aristocracy  is  protected ;  the  fa  ll  ft  1  e  als  are  persecuted ; 
the  military  administration  wraps  itself  up  a  susp  o  s  duthority.  These 
truths  are  certainly  as  valuable  as  epigram  He  sa  d  no  more  of  Camot 

and  of  Barrere,  leaving  to  St.  Just*  (he  ask  of  censu  ng  Camot's  plana. 
We  see  that  this  wremhed  man  flung  ove  e  e  j  til  ng  he  poison  that  was 
consuming  him.  He  next  expatiated  on  the  committee  of  g;eneral  safety,  on 
the  multitude  of  its  agents,  on  their  cruelties,  their  rapine ;  he  denounced 
Amar  and  Jagot  as  having  seized  the  police,  and  doing  everything  to  dis- 
credit the  revolutionary  government.  He  complained  of  the  sneers  uttered 
in  the  tribune  respecting  Catharine  Theot,  and  asserted  that  men  encouraged 
the  belief  of  feigned  conspiracies  in  order  to  conceal  real  ones.  He  described 
Ihe  two  committees  as  addicted  to  intrigues  and  engaged,  in  some  measure, 
in  the  designs  of  the  anti-national  faction.  In  the  whole  existing  system  he 
found  nothing  good  but  the  revolutionary  government,  and  in  that  only  the 
principle,  not  the  execution.  The  principle  was  his ;  it  was  he  who  caused 
that  government  to  be  instituted,  but  it  was  Jiis  adversaries  who  spoiled  it. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Robespierre's  voluminous  declamations.  At 
length  he  concluded  with  this  summary :  "  We  assert  that  there  exists  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public  liberty ;  that  it  owes  its  strength  to  a  criminal  coali- 
tion, which  intrigues  in  the  veiy  bosom  of  the  Convention ;  that  this  coalition 
has  accomplices  in  the  committee  of  general  safety,  and  in  the  bureaux  of 
that  committee  which  they  govern ;  tfiat  t\ie  enemies  of  the  republic  have 
opposed  this  sommtttee  to  the  committee  of  public  welfare  and  thus  consti- 
tuted two  governments;  that  members  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare 
are  engaged  in  (his  plot;  that  the  coalition  thus  formed  is  striving  to  ruin 
the  patriots  and  the  country.  "Wiatis  the  remedy  for  (his  evil  ?  To  punish 
the.  traitors,  to  renew  the  bureaux  of  (he  committee  of  general  safety,  to 
purify  that  committee  itself  and  to  render  it  subordinate  to  (he  committee  of 
public  welfare,  to  purify  even  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  to  constitute 
the  government  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  National  Convention, 
which  is  the  centre  and.  the  judge,  and  thus  to  crush  all  the  factions  with 
the  weight  of  the  national  authority,  in  order  to  raise  upon  their  ruins  the 
power  of  justice  and  liberty.  Such  are  the  principles.  !f  it  is  impossible 
to  claim  them  without  passing  for  an  ambitious  man,  I  shall  conclude  that 
principles  ai'C  proscribed  and  that  tyranny  reigns  among  us  ;  but  I  shall  not, 
Bii  that  account,  be  silent ; — for  what  can  be  objected  to  a  man  who  is  in  the 
right,  and  who  is  ready  to  die  for  his  country  ?  I  am  made  to  combat 
crime — not  lo  govern  it.  The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  when  good  men  can 
serve  their  country  with  impunity."' 

*  "  St.  Just,  who  had  just  arrived  from  ibo  array,  was  no  sooner  apprized  by  BuboBpiBtrft 
of  ihe  state  of  ajfairs,  than  he  pereeived  Chet  no  lime  wa9  to  be  lost,  and  utged  Robespisne 
to  act.  His  majiira  wan  lo  altike  quietly  and  sirongly,  '  Dara  !'  said  ho,  '  that  is  the  eeerst 
of  revolutions,'  "—Migmt.     E. 
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In  silence  Robespierre  began  hjs  speech,  in  silence  he  concJuded  it.*  In 
sll  parts  of  the  hall  the  members  continued  mute,  witJi  their  eyes  fixed  on 
him.  Those  deputies,  once  such  warm  admirers,  were  turned  to  ice.  They 
expressed  nothing,  and  seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  rem^ft  cold,  since  the 
tyrants,  divided  among  themselves,  took  them  for  judges.  All  faces  had 
become  impenetrable.  A  faint  murmur  gradually  arose  in  the  Assembly,  but 
for  some  time  no  one  durst  speak.  Lecointre  of  Versailles,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  Robespierre's  enemies,  was  the  first  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
it  was  to  move  that  his  speech  should  be  printed — such  was  still  the  hesitation, 
even  of  the  boldest,  to  commence  the  attack.  Bourdon  of  the  Oise  ventured  to 
oppose  the  motion  for  printing,  saying  fliat  the  speech  involved  questions  too 
serious,  and  he  proposed  that  il  should  be  referred  to  the  two  committees. 
Bart^re,  always  prudent,  supported  the  motion  for  printing,  alleging  that  in 
3  free  country  everything  ought  to  he  printed.  Coulhon  rushed  to  the 
tribune,  indignant  &t  witnessing  a  discussion  instead  of  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
snd  insisted  that'  the  speech  should  not  only  be  printed,  but  be  sent  to  all  the 
communes  and  all  the  armies.  He  could  not  forbear,  he  said,  to  pour  forth 
the  feelings  of  his  wounded  heart,  since,  for  some  time  past,  the  deputies 
most  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  people  had  been  loaded  with  abuse ;  they 
were  accused  of  shedding  blood,  and  of  desiring  to  shed  more ;  and  yet,  if 
he  believed  that  he  had  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  one  innocent  per- 
son, he  should  die  of  grief.  The  speech  of  Couthon  awakened  all  the  sub- 
mission that  was  left  in  the  Assembly.  It  voted  that  the  speech  should  be 
printed  and  sent  to  all  the  municipalities. 

The  adversaries  of  Robespierre,  seemed  likely  to  have  the  disadvantage : 
but  Vadier,  Cambon,  Billaud-Varennes,  Panis,  Amar,  desired  to  be  heard  in 
reply  to  Robespierre.  Courage  revived  with  the  danger,  and  the  conflict 
commenced.  All  wanted  to  speak  at  once.  The  turn  of  each  was  fixed. 
Vadier  was  first  permitted  to  explain.  He  justified  the  committee  of  general 
safely,  and  maintained  that  the  report  concerning  Catherine  Theot  had  for 
its  object  to  reveal  a  real,  a  deep  conspiracy,  and  he  added,  in  a  significant 
tone,  that  he  possessed  documents  proving  its  importance  and  its  danger. 
Cambon  justified  his' financial  laws  and  his  integrity,  which  was  universaUy 
known  and  admired,  in  a  post  which  offered  such  strong  temptations.  He 
spoke  with  his  usual  impetuosity :  be  proved  that  none  but  stockjobbers 
could  be  hurt  by  his  financial  measures,  and  then,  throwing  off  the  reserve 
which  had  been  kept  up  thus  far,  "  It  is  high  time,"  he  exclaimed,  "  totell 
the  whole  truth.  Is  it  I  who  deserve  to  be  accused  of  having  made  mySelf 
master  in  any  way  ?  The  man  who  had  made  himself  master  of  everything, 
the  man  who  paralyzed  your  will,  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken — is 
Robespierre  !"  This  vehemence  disconcerted  Robespierre.  As  if  he  had 
been  accused  of  having  played  the  tyrant  in  financial  matters,  he  declared 
that  he  had  never  meddled  with  finances,  that  of  course  he  could  never  con- 
trol the  Convention  in  this  matter,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  in  attacking  Cam- 
bon's  plans,  he  meant  not  to  attack  his  intentions.  He  had  nevertheless 
called  him  a  rogue.     fiillaud-Varennes,  a  no  less  formidable  antagonist,!  said 

•  "  Tha  Epeecll  which  BotwEpierra  addressed  to  iha  Convenlion  was  as  menacing  a^  ths 
first  diEtant  rustle  of  the  hunieane,  and  dark  and  luud  as  the  echpse  nhich  announces  i(s 
approach.  The  haughty  and  sullen  dictator  aatr  in  the  open  alight  which  was  put  upon  hii 
inaaBures  and  opinionH,  tiie  sure  mark  of  his  approaching  fall." — SaAfs  lAfe  of  Napoleon.  E. 

f  "  Billauil-Varennes  was  the  most  formitlahle  of  JRohespierre'a  antagonists.  Both  irera 
modI^us  of  reigning  over  the  ruins  and  the  tombs  with  nhich  they  had  covered  Fiance. 
But  Kobespierre  had  reached  tha  point  where  his  ambition  could  no  longer  be  concealed 
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that  it  was  high  time  to  bring  forward  all  truths  in  evidence.  He  spoke  6f 
the  absence  of  Robespierre  from  the  co  nmittees  ot  the  removal  of  the  com 
panies  of  artillery  only  fifteen  of  whioli  had  been  sent  awa>  though  the 
law  allowed '  twenty  four  to  be  despatched  He  added  that  he  was  deter 
mined  to  tear  off  all  masks  and  he  had  rather  that  his  dead  body  should 
serve  for  a  footstool  tn  an  ambitious  man,  than  authorize  his  proceedings  by 
his  silence.  He.  demande  1  the  report  of  the  decree  which  ordered  the  print 
ing  of  the  speech  Pam«  eomplamed  of  the  conhnoal  calumnie'.  of  Robes 
pierre,  who  wished  to  make  him  pass  for  the  author  of  the  massacres  of 
September;  and  he  challenged  him  and  Couthon  to  apeak  out  respecting  the 
five  or  six  deputies  the  iicrifiee  of  whom  they  had  been  for  a  month  past 
incessantly  Remanding  at  the  Jacobins  On  all  sides  this  explanation  was 
called  for,  Robespierre  replied  with  hesitation  that  he  had  come  to  unveil 
abuses,  and  had  not  undetlaken  to  justify  or  accuse  this  or  the  other  peraoil 
"Name,  name  the  mdividuils '  was  the  cry  Robespierre  stil!  shuffled 
and  «aid,  that  "  after  he  had  had  the  courage  to  communicate  to  the  Conven- 
tion counsels  which  he  deemed  useful,  he  did  not  think — "  He  was  again 
interrupted.  "You  who  pretend  to  have  the  courage  of  virtue,"  cried 
Charlier,  "have  that  of  truth.  Name,  name  the  individuals !"  The  confii- 
aion  increased.  The  question  of  printing  was  resumed.  Amar  insisted  on 
referring  the  speech  to  the  committee.  Barrere,  perceiving  the  advantage  of 
siding  with  those  who  were  referring  to  the  committees,  made  a  sort  of 
apology  for  having  proposed  a  diHerent  course.  At  last  the  Convention 
revoked  its  decision,  and  declared  that  Robespierre's  speech,  instead  of  being 
printed,  should  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  corrtmitfees. 

This  sitting  was  a  truly  extraordinary  event.  All  the  deputies,  habitually 
so  submissive,  had  again  taken  cour:^,.  As  for  Robespierre,  who  never 
had  anything  but  superciliousness  without  daring,  he  was  surprised,  vexed, 
and  dejected.  He  had  need  to  recruit  himself;  he  hurried  to  his  trusty 
Jacobins,  to  meet  his  friends  and  to  borrow  courage  from  them.  They  were 
already  apprized  of  the  event.  He  was  impatiently  expected.  No  sooner 
did  he  appear  than  he  wbs  greeted  with  applause.  Couthon  followed  him, 
and  shared  tfie  acclamations,  He  was  requested  to  read  the  speech.  Robes- 
pierre took  up  two  full  hours  in  repeating  it  to  them.  They  interrupted  him 
every  moment  by  frenzied  shouts  and  plaudits.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
he  added  a  few  words  of  mortification  and  grief.  "  This  speech  which  you 
have  just  heard,"  said  he,  "is  my  last  will  and  testament.  This  I  perceived 
to-day.  The  league  of  the  wicked  is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  hope  to  escape 
it.  I  fall  without  regret ;  I  leave  you  my  memory ;  it  will  be  dear  to  you, 
and  you  will  defend  it."  At  these  words,  his  friends  cried  out  that  it  was 
not  time  to  give  way  to  fear  and  despair,  that  on  the  contrary  they  would 
avenge  the  father  of  the  country  on  all  the  wicked  united.  Henriot,  Dumas, 
Cofinhal,  and  Payen,  surrounded  him  and  declared  that  they  were  quite  ready 
to  act.  Henriot  said  that  he  siill  knew  the  way  to  the  Convention.  "  Sepa- 
rate the  wicked  from  the  weak;"  said  Robespierre  to  them,  "deliver  the 
Convention  from  the  villains  who  oppress  it :  render  it  the  service  which  it 
expects  of  you,  as  on  the  31st  of  May  and  llie  3d  of  June.  March,  and  once 
more  save  liberty.     If,  in  spite  of  all  these  efibrts,  we  must  fall,  why  then 

Biilaud  was  still  able  to  dXBBemble  his.  The  tyrant  was  as  lugubrious  a»  dealh,  which  ever 
attended  him  in.  all  his  steps ,  such,  and  perhaps  mote  gloomy  atill,  was  Biilaud ;  but  ho 
enve1op«i  bis  projeela  in  deeper  obscurity,  atid  prepared  bie  blows  with  greater  art." — Im- 
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my  fnends  yon  shall  see  nie  drink  hemlock  with  composure." — "  Robea- 
pienre,"  exclaimed  a  deputy,  "I  wilt  drink, it  with  thee  !"* 

Coathon  proposed  to  the  sociely  a  new  purificatory  scrutiny,  and  insisted 
on  tlie  instant  expulsion  of  the  deputies  who  had  voted  against  Robespierre ; 
he  had  a  list  of  them  which  he  immediately  furnished.  Ilia  motion  w^ 
carried  amidst  frightful  uproar,  Collot-d'Herhois  came  fmward  to  make 
some  observations,  but  was  received  with  yells.  He  spoke  of  his  services, 
of  his  dangers,  of  the  attempt  of  Admiral.  He  was  sneered  at,  abused,  and 
driven  from  the  tribune.  All  the  deputies  present,  and  pointed  out  by  Cou- 
thon,  were  expelled,  some  of  them  even  with  blows,  Collot  escaped  from 
amidst  the  knives  pointed  against  him.  The  society  was  reinforced  on  that 
day  by  all  the  acting  men,  who  in  moments  of  disturbance  gained  admission 
either  with  false  tickets  or  without  any.  They  added  violence  to  words,  and 
they  were  even  quite  ready  to  add  murder.  Payee,  the  national  agent,  who 
was  a  man  of  execution,  proposed  a  bold  plan.  He  said  that  all  the  conspi- 
rators were  in  the  two  committees,  that  they  were  at  that  moment  assembled, 
and  that  they  ought  to  go  and  secure  them ;  the  struggle  might  thus  be  ter- 
minated without  combat  by  a  coi^Mie-main.  Robespierre  opposed  this 
scheme ;  he  disliked  such  prompt  actions ;  he  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  pursue  the  same  course  as  on  the  31st  of  May.  A  solemn  petition  had 
already  been  presented ;  he  had  made  a  speech ;  St.  Just,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  llie  army,  was  to  make  a  report  next  morning ;  he,  Robespierre, 
would  again  speak,  and  if  they  were  unsuccessful,  the  magistrates  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, meanwhile  assembled  at  the  commune  and  supported  by  the  armed  force 
of  the  sections,  would  declare  that  the  people  had  resumed  its  sovereignty, 
and  would  proceed  to  deliver  the  Convention  from  the  villains  who  misled  it. 

The  plan  was  thus  fixed  by  precedents.  The  meeting  broke  up,  promis- 
ing for  the  next  day,  Robespierre  to  be  at  the  Convention,  the  Jacobins  in, 
their  hall,  the  municipal  magistrates  at  the  commune,  and  Henriot  at  the 
head  of  the  sections.  They  reckoned,  moreover,  upon  the  youths  in  the  school 
of  Mars,  the  commandant  of  which,  Labreteche,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  commune. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  on  this  8th  of  Thermidor,  the  last  day  of  the 
sanguinary  tyranny  which  had  afflicted  France ;  but  on  that  day  too  ihe  hor- 
rible revolutionary  machine  did  not  cease,  acting.  The  tribunal  had  sat; 
victims  had  been  conveyed  to  the  scaffold.  In  their  number  were  two  emi- 
nent poets,  Roucher,  author  of  £es  Mern,  and  Andr^  Cheuier,  who  left 
admirable  compositions,  and  whom  France  will  regret  as  much  as  all  the 
young  meu  of  genius,  orators,  writers,  generals,  devoured  by  the  scaffold  and 
by  the  war.t     These  two  sous  of  the  Muses  cheered  one  another  when  in 

*  -'Tfie  STtiBt,  Da<id,  i^ught  Robespierre  by  the  hand  aa  he  closeil,  exclaiming;,  in  rapture 
at  lUE  elocution,  'I  nil)  drinlt  the  cap  with  tliee  !'  This  distinguLshed  painter  has  I>een  re. 
preached  as  having,  on  the  subsequent  day,  declined  the  pledge  which  he  seemed  so  eagerly 
W  embrace.  But  there  were  miny  of  hie  original  opinion  al  riie  time  he  expiesaed  it  so 
boldty  ;  and,  had  Robespierre  possessed  either  mililary  talents  or  even  decided  courage,  there 
nas  nothing  to  have  presented  him  from  placing  himeetf  that  very  night  at  the  head  of  a 
desperate  insurrection  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  Jbllowers." — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon.    E. 

f  "  The  aoii  of  Buffbn,  the  daughter  of  Vernef,  perisiiBd  without  regard  to  the  illuslrioas 
names  ihey  bore.  Roucher,  an  amiable  poet,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  sent  his  miniature 
ID  his  children,  aU!ompanied  by  some  touching  lines.  Chenier,  a  young  man,  vrhoae  elo- 
c|uent  wtitiugs  pointed  him  out  as  the  future  historian  of  the  Revolulion,  and  Champfort, 
sue  of  its  earliest  and  able  supporters,  were  executed  at  the  same  time.  A  few  weeks  longer 
would  have  swept  off  the  whole  literary  talent  as  wdl  as  dignified  names  of  France  "- 
AHfon.    E. 
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the  fatal  cart  by  reciting  veraes  of  Eacine's.  Young  Andre,  pn  raouuting  the 
scaffold,  ullered  the  cry  of  genius  stopped  short  in  its  career.  "To  die  so 
young !"    he  exclaimed,   striking  his  forehead ;    "  there  was   something 

During  the  night  which  followed,  there  was  agitation,  in  all  quarters,  and 
every  one  thought  of  collecting  his  strength.  The  two  committees  had  met, 
and  were  deliberating  on  the  important  events  of  the  day  and  on  tliose  likely 
to  arise  on  t!ie  morrow.     What  had  passed  at  the  Jacobins  proved  that  the 

•  "  Another  celebratfil  victim  of  patty  iiioleiice,  who  fell  about  this  time,  though  not  by  the 
guillotine,  was  Condorcet.  Having  attsdied  himself  to  the  party  of  Brissot  he  was  involved 
in  its  ruin.  At  the  period  of  iha  arrest  of  the  metiibeis  of  that  party,  he  escaped  the  search 
of  the  victors,  and  eecreted  himselF.  Heivaa  received  in  Paris  by  a  woman  who  only  knew 
bim  from  reputation,  and  generously  aflbrded  him  an  asylum.  There  he  reiuained  till  the 
domlciliaiy  visits  in  1 794,  whep,  in  order  as  it  is  believed  not  to  expose  bia  hostess  to  danger, 
he  quitted  bis  retreat,  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  Paris  without  a  civic  card,  and  with  a 
white  cap  on  hia  head.  He  had  wandered  about  for  several  days  in  the  environs  of  Clamart 
and  of  Fontenay  de  BoseE,  and  in  the  woods  of  Vertt^re,  two  or  three  leagues  from  Paris. 
M.  Suard,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged,  but  who  had 
ceased  to  sea  bim  after  the  death  of  the  King,  had  a  house  at  Fontenay,  consisting  of  two 
corps  de  logis,  one  of  which  was  let  to  M.  de  Monvjlle,  councillor  to  the  parliament.  Con- 
dorcet knocked  one  morning  at  M.  de  Monville's  door,  conceiving  ^at  it  was  that  of  M.Suatd. 
It  was  opened  by  the  footman.  The  unfortunate  fugitive  looked  like  a  pauper,  having  a  long 
beard,  a  shabby  dress,  being  lame  trom  a  hurt  in  one  fool,  and  ready  to  die  of  hunger  alter 
passing  several  days  in  the  woods.  'Good  Ood,  sir!'  said  the  servant,  'how  sorry  I  am 
to  see  you  in  this  condition.' — 'How  do  you  know  who  I  ami' — 'O!  Mr;  I  have  waited 
on  you  many  a  lime  at  M.  Trudaine's.' — '  Can  you  admit  me  V — 'Alas !  no,  sit ;  my  master 
is  no  friend  of  yours.'— 'Is  not  Ibis  M.  Suatd's!'— 'No,  sir;  (hat  is  his  door.'  Condorcet 
accordingly  went  to  the  house  of  Suard  and  met  with  him.  Suard  sent  his  maid'Servant  out 
of  the  way,  and  Condorcet  acquainted  hun  with  his  situation.  He  set  bread,  cheese,  and 
wine  before  hun.  Condorcet  told  him  that  in  the  retreat  which  he  bad  just  left  in  Paris,  he 
had  written  an  '  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,'  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  safe  hands,  and  which  was  intended  for  pnbUeation.  He  talked  with  much  feolmg 
of  his  daughter,  and  likewise  of  his  wife, but  with  indifference;  and  yet  he  would  have  given 
him  a  sum  of  600  fivtes  for  her.  Suard  durst  not  take  il ;  but  he  offered  to  go  immediately 
to  Paris  and  strive  to  obtain  for  him  an  invalid's  pass,  whi<^  might  supplythe  place  of  a  civic 
ticket ;  and  they  agreed  that  Condorcet  should  call  next  day  for  this  sort  of  safe-conducL 
He  asked  for  a  Horace  and  some  snuif,  of  which  he  had  felt  veij  urgent  want.  Some  snuff 
was  put  up  in  a  paper  for  bim,  bat  unluckily  he  went  away  wiiliout  it.  Suard  hastened  to 
Paris,  and  obtained  a  sort  of  old  invalid's  pass,  such  as  used  to  be  given  to  soldiers  leaving 
the  hospital  to  enable  them  to  go  from  one  department  to  another.  Suard  returned  with  this 
informal  passport,  and  waited  for  Condorcet,  who  was  to  be  with  him  at  eight  o'clock  in  ihe 
evening  of  the  following  day;  but  he  did  not  come,  and  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  third 
day  that  he  heard  that  a  man  had  been  apprehended  at  Clamart,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
Condorcet;  and  so  it  actually  turned  out.  On  leaving  Suard's,  taking  with  him  a  piece  of 
bread,  he  had  returned  to  the  woods  of  Verri^te,  where  he  had  passed  ^a  night.  Next 
morning,  he  had  gone  to  Clamart,  and  was  greedily  eating  an  omelette  at  a  public-house, 
when  his  long  beard,  his  squalid  appearance,  and  bis  rasllesB  manner,  attracted  the  notice  of 
one  of  those  voluntary  spies  who  then  infested  all  France.  This  man  inquired  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going,  and  where  was  his  tidcet  of  citizen.  Condorcet,  at 
all  limes  embarrasscil  to  speak  and  give  a  direct  answer,  said  at  first  lliftt  he  was  servant  to  a 
councillor  of  the  Court  of  Aids,  concerning  whom  he  could  give  true  particulars  on  account 
of  hia  intimacy  witii  him.  But  his  answers  not  appearing  sufficient,  the  spy  look  hun  to 
Bourg  la  Reine,  the  seat  of  tiie  district,  where,  as  he  coukl  not  give  a  satistactory  account  rf 
himself,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  Neit  morning  he  was  found  dead ;  having  taken  stra- 
monium combined  with  opium,  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  Hence  it  was  that  os 
parting  from  Suard  he  had  said, '  If  I  iiave  hut  one  night  before  me,  I  do  not  fear  them  •  but 
I  will  not  be  taken  to  Paris.'  The  poison  which  be  took  seemed  to  have  operated  gentiy 
without  causing  pain  ot  convulsion.  The  surgeon  employed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death, 
declared  in  the  proces  verbal  that  this  man,  whose  rea!  name  was  not  known,  bad  died  of 
apoplexy.    The  blood  was  stil!  issuing  from  his  nose."— Memoirs  of  the  AbU  Moreliei.    B 
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mayor  and  Hemioi  were  for  the  iriumvirs,  and  thai  on  the  next  day  they 
should  have  to  combat  the  whole  force  of  the  communes.  To  (fauae  these 
two  principal  leaders  to  be  apprehended  would  have  been  the  moat  prudent 
conrae,  but  the  committees  aUU  hesitated ;  they  would  and  they  wouM  not ; 
ihey  seemed  lo  feel  a  aort  of  regret  that  they  had  begun  the  struggle.  They 
were  aware  that,  if  the  Convention  were  strong  enough  to  vanquish  Robes- 
pierre, it  would  recover  all  its  powers,  and  that  they  should  b^  rescued  from 
the  strokes  of  their  rival,  but  (Hspoasessed  of  the  dictatorship.  It  would  no 
doubt  have  been  much  better  to  have  come  to  terms  with  him  ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late  for  that.  Robespierre  had  taken  good  care  not  to  go  near  them, 
after  the  sitting  at  the  Jacobins.  St.  Just,  who  had  arrived  from  the  army  a 
short  time  before,  was  watching  them.  He  was  silent ;  he  had  announced 
the  report  which  he  had  been  directed  to  draw  up  at  the  time  of  the  last 
interview.  He  was  asked  for  it;  the  committees  wished  to  hear  it  read;  he 
replied  that  he  had  it  not  with  him,  but  had  given  it  to  one  of  his  colleagues 
to  read.  He  was  requested  to  state  the  conclusion ;  he  refxised  that  also. 
At  this  moment  Oollot  entered,  incensed  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  Jacobins.  "  What  are  they  doing  at  the  Jacobins  ?"  said 
St  Just  to  him.  "Canst  thou  ask?"  replied  CoUot  angrily;  "art  thou  not 
the  accomplice  of  Rohespierre?  have  you  not  concerted  your  plans  together? 
I  see  clearly  that  you  have  formed  an  infamous  triumvirate,  and  that  you 
design  to  murder  us  ;  but  if  we  fall  you  will  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your 
crimes."  Then,  going  up  to  St.  Just  with  vehemence,  "Thou  ititendest," 
said  he,  "to  denounce  us  to-morrow  morning;  thou  hast  thy  pocket  full  of 
notes  against  us — produce  them,"  St.  Just  emptied  his  pockets,  and  assured 
Collot  that  he  had  notiiing  of  the  kind.  CoUot  was  appeased,  and  St.  Just 
was  desired  lo  come  at  eleven  the  following  day  to  communicate  his  report 
before  he  read  it  lo  the  Assembly.  The  committees,  before  ihey  separated, 
agreed  lo  solicit  the  Convention  lo  remove  Henriot,  and  to  summon  the 
mayor  and  the  national  agent  lo  the  bar. 

.  St.  Just  hastened  away  to  prepare  his  report,  which  was  not  yet  written, 
and  denounced,  with  greater  brevity  and  force  than  Robespierre  had  done, 
the  conduct  of  the  committees  towards  their  colleagues,  their  seizure  of  all 
affairs,  the  pride  of  Billaud-Varennes,  and  the  false  manceuvres  of  Oarnot, 
who  had  transported  Piehegni's  army  to  the  coasts  of  Flanders,  and  had 
meant  to  take  sixteen  thousand  men  from  Jourdan.  This  report  was  as 
perfidious  and  as  clever,  though  in  a  very  different  way,  as  that  of  Robes- 
pierre, St.  Just  resolved  to  read  it  to  the  Convention  without  communicating 
It  to  the  committees. 

While  the  conspirfitors  were  concerting  together,  the  Mounlaineers,  who 
had  hitherto  gone  no  further  than  to  communicate  their  apprehensions  to  one 
another,  but  had  formed  no  plot,  ran  lo  each  other's  houses,  and  screed  to 
attack  Robespierre  in  a  more  formal  manner  on  the  following  day,  and  to 
obtain  a  decree  against  him  if  possible.  For  this  they  should  need  the  con- 
currence of  the  deputies  of  the  Plain,  whom  they  had  frequently  threatened, 
and  whom  Robespierre,  affecting  the  character  of  moderator,  had  formerly 
defended.  They  had  therefore  but  slight  claims  to  their  favour.  They 
called  upon  Bo  is  ay -d' Anglais,  Durand-Maillane,  and  Palasne-Ohampeanx, 
who  were  all  three  Constituents,  and  whose  example  was  likely  to  decide  the 
others.  They  told  them  that  they  would  be  accountable  for  all  the  blood 
that  Robespierre  might  yet  spill,  if  they  did  not  agree  lo  vote  against  him 
Repulsed  at  first,  they  returned  three  limes  to  the  charge,  and  at  length  ob 
tained  the  desired  promise.   Theyran  about  the  whole  of  the  morning  of  the 
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9d»;  Tallien  promised  to  make  the  first  attack,  and  only  desired  that  others 
would  have  the  courage  to  follow  him. 

Every  one  hastened  to  his  post.  Fleuviot,  the  mayor,  and  Payen,  tlie 
national  ag-ent,  were  at  the  commune.  Henriot  was  on  horseback  with  hig 
^des-de-camp,  riding  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  Jacobins  had  com- 
menced a  permanent  sitting.  The  deputies,  astir  early  in  the  morning,  had 
gone  to  the  Convention  before  the  usual  hour.  They  paced  the  passages 
tumultuoQsly,  and  the  Mountaineers  addressed  them  with  vehemence  to 
decide  them  in  their  favour.  It  was  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  Tailien  was 
speaking  to  some  of  his  colleagues  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  hall,  when  he 
saw  St.  Jiist  enter,  and  ascend  the  tribune.  "This  is  the  moment!"  he 
excLaimed ;  "  let  us  go  in."  They  followed  him  ;  the  benches  filled ;  and 
the  Assembly  awaited  in  silence  the  opening  of  that  scene,  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  our  stormy  revolution. 

St.  Just,  who  had  broken  the  promise  given  to  his  colleagues,  and  not 
gone  to  read  his  report  to  them,  was  in  the  tribune.  The  two  Robespierres, 
Lebas,  and  Couthon,  were  sealed  beside  one  another.*  Coliot-d'Herbois 
occupied  the  chair,  St.  Just  said  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  comr 
mittees  to  make  a  report,  and  was  permitted  to  speak.  He  set  out  with 
asserting  that  he  was  of  no  faction,  and  that  he  belonged  only  to  truth ;  that 
the  tribune  might  prove  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  him  as  to  many  others,  but 
that  he  should  nevertheless  give  his  opinion  without  reserve  concerning  the 
dissensions  which  had  broken  out.  He  h^l  scarcely  finished  these  prelimi- 
nary sentences,  when  Tallien  asked  leave  to  speak  on  a  motion  of  orderf  and 
obtained  it.  "  The  republic,"  said  he,  "is  in  the  most  unfortunate  condition, 
and  no  good  citizen  can  help  shedding  tears  over  it.  Yesterday  a  member 
of  the  government  separated  himself  and  denounced  his  colleagues;  another 
is  doing  the  same  to-day.  TfatEnis  only  aggravating  our  calamities.  I  de- 
sire that  at  length  the  veil  may  be  entirely  torn  off."  Scarcely  were  these 
words  uttered  when  applause  burst  forth.  It  was  prolonged  and  renewed 
again  and  again  This  was  the  premonitoiy  signal  of  the  fall  of  the  triumvirs. 
Billaud-Varennes,  who  took  po<ise''sion  of  the  tribune  after  Tallien,  said  that 
the  Jacobins  had  the  preceding  evenmg  held  a  seditious  sitting,  which  was 
attended  by  hired  murderers,  who  avowed  a  design  of  slaughtering  the  Con- 
vention. Geneial  mdignation  was  manifested.  "I  see,"  added  Billaud- 
Varennes,  "I  see  m  the  tribunes  one  of  the  men  who  yesterday  threat- 
ened the  faithful  deputies  Let  him  be  secured."  He  was  immediately 
seized  and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  gendarmes.  Billaud  then  maintained 
that  St.  Just  had  no  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  c 
he  had  not  communicated  his  report  to  them ;  that  this  w 
the  Assembly  to  be  firm,  for  it  must  perish  if  it  showed  any  weakness. 
"  No,  no,"  cried  the  deputies,  waving  their  hats ;  "  it  will  not  be  weak ;  it 
shall  not  perish."  Lebas  insisted  on  speaking;  before  Billaud  had  finished ; 
and  made  a  great  noise  to  carry  his  point.  At  the  desire  of  all  the  deputies, 
he  was  called  to  order.  He  renewed  his  demand  to  be  heard.  "  To  the 
Abbaye  with  the  seditious  fellow !"  cried  several  voices  of  .he  Mountain. 
Billaud  continued,  and,  throwing  ofF  all  reserve,  said  that  Robespierre  had 
always  sought  to  control  the  committee^  j  that  he  seceded^  when  they  resisted 
the  law  of  tlie  33d  of  Prairial  and  the  use  which  he  purposed  to  make  of  it ; 

"  When  St.  Just  raounled  the  tribune,  Robespierre  took  his  station  on  the  bpiicb  directly 
'■     lo  intiiiiidala  hia  adversariea  by  Mb  look.    His  kneea  tremblBrJ ;  the  ec '        "    '' 


>n  of  his  fate." — Alison.    E. 


opposite,  to  intiiiiidala  Ilia  adversariea  by  his  look.    His  kneea  tremblBrJ ;  the  colout  fled  froin 
his  lips  aa  he  asqendei]  lo  his  seat ;  tho  hoslila  appearaiiOB  of  the  Assembly  alreaJy  gava  bim 
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that  lie  was  for  retaining  the  noble  Lavalette,  a  conspirator  at  LiDe,  in  the 
national  guard ;  that  he  prevented  the  arrest  of  Hetiriot,  an  aceortiplice  of 
Hebert's,  in  order  to  make  him  his  creature ;  that  he  moreover  opposed  the 
apprehension  of  a  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  ha3  embezzled  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousand  francs ;  that  he  had  caused  tlie  best  revolutionary 
committee  of  Paris  to  be  closed  by  means  of  his  office  of  police ;  that  he 
always  had  done  just  what  he  pleased,  and  designed  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute master.  Biilaud  added  that  he  could  adduce  many  other  facts,  but  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  on  the  preceding  day,  Robespierre's  agents 
At  the  Jacobins,  the  Dumases  and  the  Colxnhals,  promised  to  decimate  tlie 
National  Convention- 
While'  Billand  was  enumerating  these  grievances,  bursts  of  indignation  at 
times  escaped  the  Assembly.  Robespierre,  livid  with  rage,  had  left  his  seal 
and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  tribune.  Posted  behind  Billaud,  he  demanded 
of  the  president  with  extreme  violence  permission  to  speak.  He  seized  the 
moment  when  Billaud  had  finished,  to  renew  his  demand  iwith  stiD  greater 
vehemence.  "Down  with  the  tyrant!  Down  with  the  tyrant!"  was 
shouted  in  all  parts  of  the  hall.  Twice  was  this  accusing  cry  raised,  and  il 
proclaimed  that  the  Assembly  dared  at  length  to  give  him  tiw  name  which 
he  deserved.  While  he  was  persisting,  Tallien,  who  had  darted  to  the  tri- 
bune, claimed  permission  to  speak,  and  obtained  it  before  him.  "Just 
now,"  said  he,  "  I  desired  that  the  veil  might  be  entirely  torn  off;  I  now 
perceive  that  it  is.  The  conspirators  are  urftnasked,  I  knew  that  my  life 
was  tlireatened,  and  hitherto  I  have  kept  silence ;  but  yesterday  I  attended 
the  sitting  of  the  Jacobins,  I  saw  the  army  of  the  new  Cromwell  formed,  I 
trembled  for  my  country,  and  I  armed  myself  with  adagger,  resolved  to  plunge 
it  into  his  bosom,  if  the  Convention  had  not  the  courage  to  pass  a  decree  of 
accusation."  As  he  finished  these  words,  Tallien  exhibited  his  dagger,  and 
the  Assembly  covered  him  with  applause,  He  then  proposed  the  arrest  of 
Henriot,  the  chief  of  the  conspirators.  Billaud  proposed  to  add  that  of  Du- 
mas, the  president,  and  of  a  man  named  Boulanger,  wiio  had  been  the  day 
before  one  of  the  most  violent  agitators  at  the  Jacobins.  The  apprehension 
of  those  three  culprits  was  immediately  decreed,     . 

At  this  moment  BarrSre  entered  to  submit  to  the  Assembly  the  propositions 
npou  which  the  committee  had  deliberated  in  the  night,  before  it  broke  up. 
Hobespierre,  who  had  not  quitted  the  tribune,  took  advantage  of  this  interval 
again  to  demand  leave  to  speak.  His  adversaries  'Were  determined  to  refuse 
it,  lest  any  lurking  relic  of  fear  or  servility  should  be  awakened  by  his  voice. 
Placed,  all  of  them,  at  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  they  raised  fresh  cla- 
mours, and,  while  Robespierre  was  turning  first  to  the  president,  then  to  the 
Assembly,  shouted  with  voices  of  thunder,  "  Down !  down  with  the  tyrant !" 
At  length  Barrere  was  allowed  to  speak  before  Robespierre.  It  is  said  that 
this  man,  who,  oat  of  vanity,  was  -desirous  of  playing  a  part,  and  now  trem- 
bled from  weakness  at  having  given  himself  one,  had  two  speeches  in  his 
pocket,  one  in  favour  of  Robespierre,  the  other  fpr  the  committees.*  He 
developed  the  proposition  adopted  tlie  night  before,  namely,  to  abolish  the 
post  of  commandant-general,  to  re-establish  that  old  law  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  by  which  each  chief  of  a  legion  commanded  in  turn  the  armed 
force  of  Paris,  and  lastly  to  summon  to  the  bar  the  mayor  and  the  national 

•  "  Baft^re  was  a  sort  of  Belial  in  Ihti  Convention,  the  mflanest,  yet  not  the  least  aWa, 
Mfflongst  those  faUen  spirits,  who,  with  great  adroitness  anii  ingenuity,  r9  well  us  wit  and  e1i>- 
guence,  caught  opportuni^es  as  they  arose,  and  was  eminently  dKCterous  in  being  alvtayt 
•Uong  upon  the  stroneeat  and  safe  upon  the  safest  side." — Scott's  Life  of  Nt^leon.     B. 
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agent,  to  answer  there  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital.  This  decree  was 
forthwith  passed,  and  a  messenger  went  to  communicate  it  to  the  commune 
amidst  the  greatest  dangers. 

"When  the  decree  proposed  by  BarrJre  had  been  adopted,  the  enumeration 
of  Robespierre's  misdeeds  was  resumed.  Each  came  in  turn  to  prefer  his 
cliarge.  Vadier,  who  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  an  important  conspiracy 
in  seizing  Catherine  Theot,  stated  what  he  had  not  done  the  preceding  day, 
that  Dom  Gerle*  had  a  certificate  of  civism  signed  by  Robespierre,  and  that 
in  Catherine's  mattress  had  been  found  a  letter  in  which  she  called  Robes- 
pierre her  beloved  son.  He  then  expatiated  on  the  espionnage  with  which 
the  committees  were  surrounded,  with  tlie  prolixity  of  age  and  a  slowness 
unsuited  to  the  agitation  of  the  moment.  Tallien,  impatient,  reascended  the 
tribune  and  again  addressed  the  Assembly,  saying  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  brought  back  to  its  real  drift.  A  decree  had,  in  fact,  been  passed  against 
Henriot,  Dumas,  and  Boulanger,  and  Robespierre  had  been  called  a  tyrant, 
but  no  decisive  resolution  had  been  taken.  Tallien  observed  that  it  was  not 
a  few  circumstances  in  the  life  of  that  man,  called  a  tyrant,  on  which  they 
ought  to  fasten,  but  that  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  be  taken  together.  He  then 
commenced  an  energetic  picture  of  the  conduct  of  that  cowardly,  supercilious, 
and  bloodtliirsty  orator.  Robespierre,  choked  wiih  rage,  interrupted  him 
wiUi  cries  of  fiiry.  "Let  us  put  an  end  to  this,"  said  Louchet;  "arrest 
against  Robespierre!" — " Accusation  against  the  denunciator!"  added  Lo- 
seau.  "Arrest!  Accusation!"  shouted  a  great  number  of  deputies.  Louchet 
rose,  and  looking  around  him,  asked  if  he  was  seconded.  "Yes,  yes,"  re- 
plied a  hundred  voices.  Robespierre  the  younger  said  from  his  place:  "I 
share  the  crimes  of  my  brother ;  let  me  share  his  fate."  This  devote^ness 
was  scarcely  noticed.  "The  arrestl  The  arrest!"  was  still  shouted.  At 
this  moment  Robespierre,  who  had  not  ceased  to  pass  from  his  place  to  the 
bureau  and  from  the  bureau  to  his  place,  again  went  up  to  the  president  and 
demanded  leave  to  speak.  But  Thuriot,  who  had  succeeded  CoUot-d'Her- 
bois  in  the  chair,  answered  him  only  by  ringing  the  bell.  Robespierre  then 
turned  towards  the  Mountain,  where  he  observed  only  cold  friends  or  furious 
enemies.  He  next  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  Plain.  "  To  you,"  said  he, 
"  pure  men,  virtuous  men,  I  address  myself,  and  not  to  ruffians."  They 
turned  away  their  faces  or  used  threatening  gestures.  Once  more  he  ad- 
dressed the  president.  "  For  the  last  time,"  he  exclaimed,  "  president  of 
assassins,  I  desire  to  be  heard. "f     He  uttered  the  concluding  words  in  a 

•  Oatlienne  Theot  died  in  the  prison  of  the  ConciereeriP  at  the  age  of  seventy  Dom 
GerlP,  who  was  also  impri^ned  there  was  alterwarda  liberated  and  employed  during  the 
reign  of  Wapjloon  in  the  office  of  the  home  department    Scott  a  Life  of  Napiileon      E 

■f  "  Whilt  the  vaults  oi  the  hall  ethofd  with  esdamtiti  ins  from  ttio"d  wh )  had  hitherto 
been  the  aci^mpIiceB  the  flatterers  the  followers  the  timid  and  overancd  a'sentators  to  the 
dethroned  demagogue — lie  himself  breathless  foaming  exhausted  like  the  hunlet  of  classi 
cat  atiUaaity  when  on  the  point  of  heing  torn  to  pieces  h;  his  own  dags  tried  in  Tain  to 
raise  tliose  screeching  notes  hy  which  the  Convenuoti  had  formerly  heen  teriiRed  and  put  to 
silence  We  have  been  told  that  Robespierre  a  last  judihle  words  contending  against  th^ 
e^ciamHtioni  of  himlreds  and  the  bell  which  the  president  was  niigmg  mcessanlly  and 
Utiered  in  the  highest  tones  which  deepatr  could  give  to  a  voils  naturally  shrill  and  dlsrard 
ant  dwelt  long  on  the  memory  and  l^ualed  the  dreams  of  inany  who  heard  h>iH  " — Sci>tt  t 
Life  of  Ifapnteon     E 

Dispirited  by  so  many  repulses  Robespierre  returned  to  his  place  and  «unk  bac^  in  hu 
seat  exhausted  with  passion  and  fatigue      His  mouth  foamed — his  volte  grew  tlficlt.     Hg 
was  arrested  amid  shouts  of  joy  and   as  he  went  out,  said  in  the  hollow  accents  of  desEAH 
'llie  republic  IS  lost  the  brigands  triumph  '    — M gtief     E 
VOL   HI— 13  I 
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laipt  and  stifled  voice  "  The  blood  ot  Daiilon  chokes  thee  I"*  said  Gamier 
of  th^  Aube  Ii[ip<ttient  of  this  struggle,  Duval  rose  and  said,  "  Fcesidient, 
IB  this  mtn  to  be  mastei  ol  the  Convention  any  longer?" — "Ah!"  added 
Fr6ion,  "how  hard  a  tyrant  ig  to  beat  down!" — ^'To  the  vote!  To.  the 
vote'"  cried  Jioseau,  The  arrest  so  generally  called  for  was  put  t«  the  vote, 
and  decreed  amidst  tremendous  uproar  No  sooner  was  the  decree  passed, 
than  the  mem bei a  in  all  part=i  of  the  liall  rose,  shouting,  "  Liberlj  foreser' 
The  repuhhc  forever!     The  tyrants  are  no  more'^" 

A  great  number  of  members  rose  and  said,  ^at  they  mejJit  to  vote  for  the 
arrept  of  ijobespierre'a  accomplices,  St.  Just  and  Goutbon,  They  were  inj- 
media^ly  included  in  the  decree  Lebas  desued  to  be  associated  with  them. 
Ifis  wish  was  granted,  a^  well  as  that  of  the  youiiger  Robespiene  These 
men  i>tiil  eA.cited  such  apprehension,  that  the  ushers  of  ^e  hall  had  not  dared 
to  come  forward  to  take  (lipm  to  the  bar.  On  seeing  Ihem  retain  their  eo^ls, 
some  of  the  membera  isked  why  they  did  not  go  oown  to  the  place  of  the 
accused.  Tj^epfesulentrpplied^thatth^u^t^ilfl^notbsenable  to  c-urry  the 
OT^f^  M^lp  eiq^uupo,  "^Tj^ the;  1^^  I  T»  tJrgibar!"  was  (he  gener^  dy* 
To^  &^  apofaed  wait  iavm,  Itolji^ppierre  fif^tu,  ^(.  Juet  ^^lat  aixl  6an' 
teniptuoua,  the  others  tIJ^mae^pta^^ok  at  tl}is  i4«ini|isU^  eo  new  to  them. 
They  were  ^t  lengwi  at  that  place  to  whicht  ifaey  ha^  sent  Vergniaud,  Bria- 
sot,  Petion,  Oamilie-'DeamouIins,  Dinton,  and  so  m^ny  others  of  their  col- 
leagues, full  of  virtue,  geaius,  or  lourage' 

It  waa  now  five  o'clock.  The  A^embly  h  id  declared  its  silting  perraa- 
nept*  But  af  that  moment,  worn  out  with  faugue,  it  tooK,  the  dangerous 
se;oli)liofi,to  suspend  the  situr^g  till  seven,  tor  the  purp()°<e  of  refreshment. 
'I'li^j^mti^  th^n  separated,  leaving  to  the  commune,  if  it  had  possessed 
any  boidpesa,  ti^e  opportunity  ol  ciosjng  the  place  of  its  sittings,  and  aeizmg 
the  control  of  Pari^,  The  live  accused  were  conducted  to  the  coiomittee  of 
general  safety  ts  be  exammed  by  their  colleague-  befoie  tliey  wero  convej«d 
to  prison 

While  the^^e  impoi;tant  evejita  wcie  occuinng  iii  the  CO|Bieutton,  the  com- 
mune hid  remained  in  suspense  Courvol,  the  messenger,  hid  gone  to 
comm^i'*'^!*  '''  *'  ''i^  decree  which  placed  Hcnriot  under  anest  md  auni 
moned  the  ma>or  and  the  nati,<jnal  agent  to  the  bar  He  had  been  very 
unfavourably  receded  He  jisKed  for  a  receipt,  but  the  major  replied,  "  On 
such  ai  day  9s  this  we  giie  no  recijfpls.  Go  to  the  Contention,  say  that  we 
shall  find^me^  to  npfiold  it,  and  leli  Robespierre  not  to  be  afnid,  for  we 
are  here."  The  mayor  had  afterwards  expressed  himselt  bcfoie  the  general 
council  in  the  moat  mysterious  manner  re'specling  the  motive  of  the  meeting, 
lie  had  spoken  to  it  only  of  the  decree  ordering  the  commune  to  provide  for 
flie  iTEmqtidMy  of  Pans  ;  he  had  reminded  it  ol  the  epochs  when  tlut  com 
miliiLe  ^o  Si^Iayed  gregt  courage,  and  had  alluded  very  plainly  lo  (he  S\et 
oiN^ay.  Payen,  tfie  national  agent,  speaking  after  the  mayoi,  had  ptQp9fed 
to  se04  two  members  of  the  c<»iacil  to  the  Place  de  la  Opmmune,  where 
the?e  was  an  immease  crowd,  to  harangue  the  people,  and  to  mute  them  to 
Join  the  magi«tratt!,  tn  ordkr  to  save  the  counfry  An  address  had  been 
drawn  up,  ili  which  it  was  said  that  vijl&fns  werq  oppres'^mg  "  Robeipierre, 

•  "  In  the  liMght  of  the  lernWe  conflift  whep  RolisBni^n-e  aeemeii  deprived  hj  rage  of  ibe 
powwofarUtuliUon,  a  >oice  cned  out  '  It  is  Dantoii's  blomJ  that  la  digking  jou ''  Eobea- 
ptHie,  loilianapt,  recnveriiJ  hia  voice  and  his  courage  to  exclaim  Daalon  '  Is  it  then  Dah- 
totf  you  Wref  Cowards'  why  did  not  vou  defend  him  '*  There  was  spirit,  trnlh  an4 
etw  djajw'''  ^  '"'V  (etort — the  la^l  word-  tlial  Robespierre  ever  =poke  in  public "— 
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that  virtuoifs  citizen,  who  caused  tbe  cheering  worsljip  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing and  ihe  jminortalitj'  of  the  soul  to  be  decreed ;  St.  Just,  that  aoosile  of 
virtue,  who  put  an  end  to  treason  at  the  Rhine  and  in  the  North ;  Couthon 
that  virtuous  citizen,  whose  body  and  head  alone  were  alive,  but  burning 
with  patriotism."*  Immediately  af tec  wards,  it  was  resolved  that,  the  aec.lioiw 
should  be  convoked!  and  Uiat  the  presidents  and.  Ihe  commandants  of  the 
armed  force  should  he  summoned  to  the  commune  to.  receive  its  orders.  A 
deputation  had  been  sent  lo  the  Jacobins,  to  invite  them  to  come  and  frater- 
nize with  the  commune,  and  to  send  to  the  general  council  the  most  energplic 
of  their  membess^  and  a  gQod  number  of  eilizens  and  diizeneases  of  the 
tribunes.  Without  yet  mentioning  insurrection,  the  commune  look  sil  the 
requisite  steps;  and  evidently  had  diat  object  in  view.  It  was.  not  aware  of 
the  arrest  of  the  five  deputies,. and„ on  this  account  it  still  maintained  some 

Meanwhile  Ilenriot  had  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  riding  ihrppgh  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Hearing,  by  the  way,  of  the.ar.rest  of  five  representatives, 
he  strove  to  excite  the  people,  to  rise,  crying  out  that  villains  were  oppress^ 
ingthe  faithful  deputies,  aild-  that  they  had  arrested  Couthon,  St.  Just,  ami 
Robespierre.  This  wretch  was  half-drunk  ;  he  rocked-  upon  ■  his.  horse,!  ancl 
flourished  his  sword  like  a  maniac.  He  first  proceeded  to  the  fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine,  to  rouse  the  WiOrldng  people  of  ihat  fauxhourg,  ^ho  scarcely 
comprehended  what  he  meant,  and  who  had  besides  begun  to  pity  t^e  vic- 
tims whom  they  daily  6aw-passiag:to.the  scaffold.  By  an  unlucky  chaijcei 
H^hriot  met  the  cartii  .  These  were  sutrounied  as  soon  as  the  sfcest  of  Ro- 
bespierre was  known;  and,  as  Robespierre  was  considered  as.  the  author; of 
idl'the  murders,  it. was  conceivedtkat,  he  being  apprehended,  the  executions 
would  cease.  The  people  would  have  made  them  turn  back  with  the  con- 
demned. Hehriot,  who  came  up  at  this  moment,  opposed  this  intention, 
and.  caused  this  lasf  ^ecution  to  be  consummated.  lie  tlien  returned,  still 
at  full  gajlbp  to  the  Iiuxembourg,  and  ordered  the.  gendarmerie  to  assemble- 
in  the  Place  of:  the.eommnnal  house.  .  Taking  wifli  him  a  detachment,  he 
then  went  along  the.quays,.J^eBding  to  proceed  to  the  Plac^du  Carronsel, 
and  todeliver  ^e  pri4oii]M;a!Jwh8  were  before  the  committeerof  general  safety. 
As  he  TOSS. galloping  upon  thfi^uig?s.  witb  his  aids-de-camp,  he  threw  down. 
several  persons.  Aman,  who  had-Mswifeonys  arm,  tamed  lo.wardsllie  gen- 
darmes and  cried,  "  GendarroeSj  ajrest  th^triiffianl  he  is  no  longer  your  gene- 
ral." An  aide-de-camp  replied  by  a  cutwilh  his  sword.  Henrigl  proceeded, 
dashing-  through  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  aod,  on  reaching  the  Place  of  the 
Palais-Egalite  (Palais-Royal),  perceiving  Merlin  of  Thionville,  he  made  up 
to  him  shouting,  "  Arrest  that  scoundrel !  he  ia  one  of  those  who  persecute 
the  faithful  representatives,"  Merlin  was  seized,  maltreated,  and  taken  to- 
the  nearest  goard-house.  Jleariot  continued  his  course  and  arrived  at  the 
courts  of  the  National  Palace.  Here  he  made  his  companions  alightj  and 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  building.  The  grenadiers  refused  him  ad- 
mittance, and  crossed  their  bayonets.  At  this  moment,  a  messengpr  advanced 
and  said,  "  Gendarmes,  arrest  that  rebel !  a  decree  of  th'i  Convention  orders 
you  lo  do  so."  Henriot  was  immediately  surrounaed  and  i,  sarmfld, 
together  with  several  .of  his  aids-de-camp :  they  were  pinioned,  and  conducted 

•  Tha  rollowing  was  the  proclamation  issued  from  the  Hotel  de  Vitle  :  "Brotheta  and 
friends,  Ihsoonntrj  is  in  imminent  danger  I  The  wiclted  have,  pnastereil  the  Convention, 
where  Ui^  hold  in  chainE  -  die  'vinuous  Robeapierre.  To  arms  !  To  ;rma  !  Let  us  .DfW 
lose  the  ftuiliflf  the  l8th-of  Aueust  and  the  33  of  June.  Death  to- the  traitors  !"—Wt>(ifftr 
of  Ihe  Conccntum.     E 
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to  the  hall  of  the  committee  of  general  safety,  and  placed  beside  Robespierre, 
Couthoa,  St.  Jast,  and  Lebas. 

Thus  far  all  went  on  well  for  the  Convention.  Ila  decrees,  boldly  passed, 
were  Buccessfully  executed ;  but  the  commuae  and  the  Jaro^ins,  which 
had  not  openly  proclaimed  the  insurrection,  were  now  ready  to  break  forth, 
and  to  reahze  their  plan  for  another  2d  of  June.  Fortunately,  while  the 
Convention  imprudently  suspended  its  sitting,  the  commune  did  tlie  Bame, 
and  thus  the  dme  was  lost  by  both  sides. 

The  council  did  not  meet  again  till  six  o'clock.  At  this  resumption  of 
the  sitting,  the  arrest  of  the  five  deputies  and  of  Henriot  was  known.  The 
council  could  no  longer  abstain  from  acting,  and  declared  itself  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  who  were  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  its  defenders.  It  ordered  the  tocsin  to  be  rung  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and 
in  all  the  sections.  It  sent  one  of  its  members  to  each  of  them,  to  excite 
them  to  insurrection,  and  to  decide  them  to  send  their  battalionB  to  the  com- 
mune. )t  despatched  gelidarmes  to  close  the  barriers,  and  ordered' ail  the 
keepers  of  the  prisons  not  to  admit  any  prisoners  who  should  be  brought  to 
them.  Lastly,  it  appointed  a  commission  of  twelve  members,  among  whom 
were  Payen  and  Cofinhal,  to  direct  the  insurrection,  and  to  exercise  ail  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  people.  At  this  moment,  some  battalions  of  the 
sections,  several  companies  of  artUlety,  and  great  part  of  the  gendarmerie, 
had  already  been  collected  in  the  Place  de  la  Commune.  The  oath  was 
begun  to  be  administered  to  the  commandants  of  the  battalions  assembled. 
Cofinhal  was  then  ordered  to  repair,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  to  the  Con- 
vention, to  liberate  the  prisoners. 

Robespierre  the  elder  had  already  been  conveyed  to  the  Luxembourg,  his 
brother  to  the  house  of  Lazare,  Couthon  to  Port-Libre,  St.  Just  to  the  Ecos- 
saiS,  and  Lebas  to  the  house  of  justice  of  the  department.  The  order  issued 
by  the  commune  to  the  keepers  had  been  executed,  and  they  refused  to  admit 
the  prisoners.  The  administrators  of  police  had  taken  charge  of  them  and 
conveyed  them  in  carriages  to  the  maine.  When  Robespierre  appeared,* 
people  embraced  him,  loaded  him  with  demonstrations  of  attachment,  and 
swore  to  die  in  his  defence  and  that  of  tiie  faithful  deputies.  Meanwhile 
Henriot  was  left  alone  at  the  committee  of  general  safety.  Cofinhal,  vice- 
president  of  the  Jacobins,  arrived  there  aword  in  hand,  with  some  compa- 
nies of  the  sections,  took  possession  of  the  rooms  of  the  committee,  expelled 
■the  rnembers,  and  released  Henriot  and  his  aids-de-camp.  Henriot,  as  soon 
as  he  was  liberated,  hastened  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  where  he  found  hia 
■horses  still  waiting,  leaped  upon  one  of  them,  and  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  told  the  companies  of  the  sections  and  the  artillery  about  hini  that  the 
committee  bad  just  declared  him  innocent,  and  reinstated  him  in  the  com- 
mand. The  men  rallied  around  him,  and,  followed  by  a  considerable  force, 
he  began  to  give  orders  against  the  Convention,  and  to  prepare  for  besieging 
^e  hali. 

It  was  now  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Convention  Wi^  only  just 
reassembling;  and  during  the  interval  the  commune  had  gained  great  advan- 
tages. It  had,  as  we'  have  seen,  proclaimed  the  iiisurrection,  collected 
uround  it  maiiy  companies  of  artillery  and  gendarmes,  and  released  the  pri- 
soners. It  might,  with  boldness,  march  promptly  upon  the  Convention,  and 
-  * "  Hobespieire  nivW'Sypeared  alt(^:etlier  cOofouniJed  and  overwhelmed  with  wbalb^ 
■iSw^  aV,wii«'pasdiig  around  him;  and  not  one  of  all  Ihe  victinia.of  ihe  R^n  of  Terror 
■feltito'dSsBHii^irifluonceso  dSmpleieiy  as  he — the  despM--wlio  .Iwd  so  long  directed  its 
twny."— Scoff'*  Uft  of  Napoleon.     E, 
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force  it  to  revoke  its  decrees.     It  reckoned,  moreover,  upon  the  School  of 
Mars,  the  commandant  of  which,  Labreteche,  was  wholly  devoted  to  it. 

The  deputies  aaaembJed  tumultuously,  and  communicated  to  each  other 
with  consSernation  the  news  of  the  evening.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tees, alarmed  and  undecided,  had  met  in  a  room  next  the  president's  bureau. 
There  they  wore  deliberating,  undecided  what  course  to  pursue.  Several 
deputies  successively  occupied  the  tribune,  and  related  what  was  passing  in 
Paris.  It  was  stated  that  the  prisoners  were  liberated,  that  the  commune 
had  met  at  the  Jacobins,  that  it  had  already  a  considerable  force  at  its  dis- 
posal, and  that  the  Convention  would  soon  be  besieged.  Bourdon  proposed 
to  go  out  in  a  body  and  show  themselves  to  the  people,  in  order  to  bring 
them  over  to  their  side.  Legendre  strove  to  infnse  confidence  into  the  As- 
sertibly  saying  that  it  would  everywhere  find  only  pure  and  faithful  Moun- 
taineers ready  to  defend  it;  and  in  this  danger  he  displayed  a  courage  which 
he  had  not  shown,  against  Robespierre.  Billaud  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
intimatod  that  Henriot  was  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  that  he  had  won  the 
artillery,  caused  the  guns  to  be  tui:aed  against  the  hall  of  the  Conijention, 
and  was  about  to  commence  the  attack.  Collot-d'Herbois  then  went  up  to 
the  chair,  which,  from  the  arrangements  of  the  hall,  must  have  received  the 
first  balls,  and  said,  as  he  seated  himself  in  it,  "  Representative  a  !  the  mo- 
ment is  come  for  dying  at  our  post.  ViUams  have  made  thetnselves  masters 
of  the  National  Palace."  At  these  words,  all  the  deputies,  some  of  whom 
were  standing,  others  strolling  about  in  the  hall,  took  their  places,  and  re- 
mained seated  in  majestic  silence.  All  the  citizens  of  the  tribunal  fied  with 
a  tremendous  uproar,  leaving  behind  them  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  Conven- 
tion, abandoned  to  itself,  felt  convinced  that  it  was  about  to  be  slaughtered, 
but  it  was  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  endure  a  Cromwell.  Who  can  help 
admiring  on  this  occasion  the  influence  of  circumstances  over  courage?  The 
v^ry  same  men,  so  long  submissive  to  the  orator  who  harangued  them,  now 
defied,  with  a  sublime  resignation,  the  cannon  which  he  had  caused  to  he 
pointed  against  them.  Members  of  the  Assembly  were  seen  constantly 
going  oat  and  returning,  brining  tidings  of  what  was  passing  at  the  Car- 
rousel, Henriot  was  still  issuing  orders  there,  "  Outlaw  him!  Outlaw  the 
ruffian  !"  was  the  cry  in  the  hall,  A  decree  of  outlawry  was  immediately 
passed,  and  some  of  the  deputies  went  to  publish  it  before  the  National 
Palace. 

At  this  moment  Henriot,  who  Jiad  misled  the  gunners,  and  induced  them 
to  turn  their  pieces  against  the  hall,  ordered  them  to  fire ;  but  they  hesitated 
to  obey  him.  Some  of  the  deputies  cried  out,  "  Gunners !  wiU  you  dis- 
grace yourselves  ?  that  ruffian  is  outlawed."  The  gunners  then  refused  to 
obey  Henriot,  Abandoned  by  his  men,  he  had  but  time  to  turn  his  horse's 
head  and  to  seek  refuge  at  the  commune. 

The  danger  over,  die  Convention  outlawed  the  deputies  who  had  with- 
drawn themselves  from  its  decrees,  and  all  the  members  of  the  commune 
who  were  engaged  in  the  insurrection.  But  this  was  not  enough.  If  Hen- 
riot was  no  longer  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  insurgents  were  yet  at  the 
commune  with  all  their  forces,  and  they  had  still  the  resource  of  a  coup-de- 
main.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Assembly  to  obviate  this  great  danger.  It 
deliberated  without  acting.  In  the  room  behind  the  bureau,  where  the.  com 
mitteea  had  been  joined  by  many  of  the  regresontatiyes,  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint  a  commandant  of  the  armed  force  taken  from  tke  bosom  of  the  As- 
eembly.  "Who  shall  it  be?"  was.  the  qiieation.  "Barras,"  replied  a 
voice;  "he  will  have  the  courage  to  accept  the  appointment,"     Vouiand 
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immediately  hurrieJ  to  the  tribuae  and  proposed  that  Barras,,  the  representa- 
tive, snould  be  appointed  to  direct  the  avnied  force.  The  suggestion  iVas 
adopted;  Barras  was  appointed,  and  seven  other  deputies  were  associatticl 
with  him  to  command  under  hia  orders :  Fr^ron,  Ferrand,  Kovfere,  Delmas, 
Boleti,  Leonard  Bourdon,  and  Bourdon  of  the  Oiae.  To  this  proposal  a 
member  added  another  which  was  not  less  important,  namely,  to  appoint  re- 
presentatives to  go  and  enlighten  the  sections,  and  to  demand  the  aasistanee 
of  their  battalions.  This  last  meas.ure  was  the  most  important  of  all,  for  it 
was  essential  to  decide  the  wavering  or  misguided  sections. 

Barras  hastened  to  the  battalions  abeady  assembled,  to  acquaint  them 
with  his  powers,  aad  to  post  them  around  the  Convention.*  The  deputies 
despatched  to  the  sections  went  to  harangue  them.  At  this  moment  most  of 
them  were  undecided;  very  few  were  in  favour  of  the  eommune  and  of 
Robespierre.  Every  one  had  a  horror  of  that  atrocious  system  which  was 
imputed  to  Robespierre,  and  deaired  an  event  that  should  deliver  France  from 
it.  Fear,  nevertheless,  still  paralyzed  all  the  citizens.  They  durst  not  de- 
cide, nor  give  belief  to  the  reports  that  were  circulated.  The  commune, 
which"  the  sections  were  accustomed  to  obey,  had  summoned  them,  and 
some,  not  daring  to  resist,  had  sent  commissioners  not  to  adhere  to  the  plan 
of  insurrection,  but  to  inform  themselves  of  what  was  passing.  Paris  was 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  The  relatives  of  the  prisoners,  their 
friends,  and  all  who  were  suffering  from  that  cruel  system,  sallied  from  their 
houses,  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  places  where  the  uproar  pre- 
vmled,  and  strove  to  gain  some  intelligence.  The  unfortunate  prisoners, 
having  from  their  barred  windows  perceived  a  great  bustle,  and  heard  a  great 
noise,  expected  that  something  was  about  to  happen,  but  trembled  iest  this 
new  event  should  only  aggravate  their  lot.  The  dejection  of  the  gaolers, 
-Words  whispered  to  the  list-makers,  and  the  consternation  which  succeeded, 
had  tended,  however,  to  diminish  doubts.  It  was  soon  known,  from  ex- 
pressions which  were  dropped,  that  Robespierre  was  in  danger.  Relatives 
had  approached,  placed  themselves  under  the  windows  of  tlie  prisons,  and 
indicated  by  signs  what  was  passing ;  the  prisoneis  had  then  collected  and 
^ven  way  to  the  wildest  joy.  The  base  informers,  trembUn^  in  their  turn, 
had  taken  some  of  the  suspected  aside,  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves, 
and  to  convince  them  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  the  lists  of  pro- 
scription. Some  of  them,  admitting  the  fact,  said  that  they  had  withdrawn 
names  from  them.  One  had  given  but  forty  names  instead  of  two  hundred, 
which  were  required  of  him ;  another  ha(t  destroyed  entire  lists.  In  their 
fright,  these  wretches  reciprocally  accused,  and  devoted  one  another  lo 
infamy. 

The  deputies  dispersed  among  the  sections  had  no  difficulty  in.  getting  the 
better  of  the  obscure  envoys  of  the  commune.  Those  who  had  sent  off  tlieir 
battalions  lo  the  Hotel  de.  Ville  recalled  them ;  the  others  directed  theirs  to- 
wards the  National  Palace.  That  building  was  already  surrounded  by  a 
Bofficient  force.  Barras  went  to  apprize  the  Assembly  of  this  circumstance, 
lit  tiUall  hiii  Biiccours  ehoulil  tfrriTS.  He  would  not  ta^-e  the 
Iheii  who  had  Blwa}'3  been  eulferet]  to  begin  the  attack.  As 
Boon  as  he  had  formad  four  or  five  battaliong,  '  My  friends,'  he  cried,  'the  Convention  is 
disposed  to  reward  jour  alacrity  in  coming  iirat.'  Applauses  ensued — they  marched.  Bflrras 
■nived  iritli  his  battstiona.  He  had  aa  distributed  them  as  to  ccmmand  every  outlet  fiolit 
the  seat  of  the  comtnuna.  ■  Night  coiiCealed  their  small  number.  The  victory,  than  which 
none  mare  eEsenlial  to  lotions  was  ever  obtained,  was  not  erea  dispaled.  Of  bo  many  4»- 
oas^ns.  not  one  sought  the  honour  of  perishing  in  battle.  Kobeipierre  had  not  even  eppeai- 
#i)  in  Ihe  midat  of  hia  revolntipnary  ^nde." — Lacretelle.    E. 
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and  then  haalened  to  ihe  plain  of  Sablons  to  supersede  Labrelcche  who  was 
dismissed,  and  to  bring  the  School  of  Mars  to  the  aid  of  the  Coiiyention. 

The  national  repreaenlation  was  now  safe  from  a  coup-de-main.  This 
was  the  moment  for  marching  against  the  commune  and  l^ing  the  offensive, 
which  it  neglected  to  do.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  march  upon  the 
Ilfttel  de  Ville,  and  to  snrround  it.*  Leonard  Bourdon,  who'  was  at  the  head 
of  a  great  number  of  hatfalions,  set  out  for  the  purpose.  Wheii  he  inllmated 
that  he  was  just  starting  to  attack  the  rebels,  "  Go,"  said  Tallien,  who  occu- 
pied the  president's  chair,  "  and  let  the  sun,  when  he  rises,  find  no  conspi- 
rators alive."  Leonard  B6urd6n  debouched  by  the  quays,  and  arrived  at  the 
Place  of  the  Hfttel  de  ViSle.  A  great  number  of  gendarmes,  artillerymen, 
and  armed  citizens  of  the  sections,  were  still  there.  An  agent  of  the  eom- 
)ftitl«e  of  public  welfare,  natiied  Dulac,  had  the  courage  to  slip  into  their 
ranks,  and  to  read  Xo  them  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which  outlawed  the 
commune.  '  TTie  respfeet  which  people  had  contracted  for  that  assembly,  in 
whose  name  everything  had  been  done  for  two  years  pgat,  respect  for  the 
words  law  and  republic,  ttiumphed.  The  battalions  separated :  some  returned 
to  their  own  homes,  others  joined  Leonard  Bourddli,  and  the  Place  de  la 
Commune  was  deserted.  Those  who  guarded,  and  those  Who  came  to 
attack  it,  drew  up  in  the  neighbouring  streets,  in  order  to  close  all  the 
outlets. 

People  had  such  an  idea  of  tlie  resolution  of  the  conspirators,  and  were  so 
astonished  to  find  them  almost  motionless  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that  tiiey 
*eie  fearful  of  approaching.  Leonard  Bourdon  was  apprehensive  that  ihey 
had  undermined  the  Hfttel  de  Ville.  This,  however  tvas  not  the  case.  They 
ik'ere  deliberating  tumultuOusly,  and  proposing  to  write  to  the  armies  and  to 
&e  provinces,  but  they  knew  not  in  whose  name  to  writ«,  and  durst  not  take 
djiy  decisive  step.  Had  Bobespierre  been  a  man  of  decision,  had  he  ven- 
tured to  show  himself  and  to  march  against  the  Convention,  he  would  have 
placed  it  in  a  dangerous  predicament.  But  he  was  a  mere  talljer,  and,  he- 
sides,  he  perceived,  as  did  all  his  partisans  along  with  him,  that  public  (pi- 
nion was  forsaking  them.  The  end  of  that  frightful  system  had  arrived.  The 
Convention  was  everywhere  obeyed,  and  the  outlawries  produced  a  magical 
effect.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  greater  energy,  he  must  have  been  dis- 
cOiiraged  by  these  circumstances,  superior  to  any  individual  force.  The 
decree  of  oudawry  struck  all  with  stupor,  when  it  was  communicated  from 
the  Place  de  la  Commune  to  the  Hfil^l  de  Ville.  Payen,  to  whom  it  was 
delivei-ed,  read  it  aloud,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,,  added  to  the  list 
of  the  persons  ouflawed,  the  people  m  the  tribunes,  which  was  not  m  the 

*  "  The  baUalioiis  of  the  nalionHl  guards  from  all  quartets  now  tnacched  toviorUe  the  Can- 
venlion,  and  defiled  Ihrongh  the  hull  in  the  mid^  of  the  ntest  enthusisBtic  applause.  At  mid- 
night ahOTe  throe  Uiousnnd  men  had  arrived.  'Tbe  momehls  are  precious,'  said  Fr^nm; 
*  the  time  for  action  has  came.  Let  us  insfftnlSy  raatcti  against  the  lebele.'  The  order  was 
promptly  obeyed.  Tile  night  was  dark;  a  feeble  moonlight  only  shone  trough  ihe  gloom; 
hut  the  farced  illuminaCion  of  the  houses  supplie<l  a  vivid  light,  which  shone  o*  the  Uoops, 
who,  in  profound  silence,  marched  froin  Ihe  Tuileries  towards  the  Place  de  Grevs,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insni^nls.  There  were  about  two  thousand  men  stationed  in  the  Place  de 
Greve  with  a  powerful  (rain  of  artillery,  when  the  li^t  of  the  torches  showed  the  heads  of 
the  columns  of  the,  national  guard  appearing  in  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  the  square.  Ttia 
moment  was  terrible.  Ten  pieces  of  the  artillery  of  the  Convention  were  placed  in«balterf, 
while  the  cannoneers  a!  the  mnnicipality,  with  their  lifted  matches  in  their  hands,  stood 
iieside  their  guns  on  tile  opposite  ude.  But  the  authorily  of  the  law  prevailed.  The  decrea 
of  the  legislature  was  read  by  torchlight,  afid  the  insurgent  troops  rfefused  lo  tes^  it" 
AHeon.    E. 
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decree.  Coutrapy  to  his  expeetation,  the  people  in  fhe  tribunes  hurried  off 
in  alarm  to  avoid  sharing  in  the  aaalhema  hurled,  by  the  Convenlion.  The 
greatest  dismay  then  seized  the  conspirators.  Henriot  went  down  to  the 
Place  to  harangue  tlie  gunners,  but  he  found  not  a  single  man.  "  What !" 
cried  he,  swearing,  "do  these  rascally  gunners,  who  saved  me  a  few  hours 
since,  desert  me  now  ?"  He  then  went  back  furious  to  carry  this  new  intel- 
ligence to  the  council.  Despair  overwhelmed  the  conspirators..  They  found 
themselves  abandoned  by  their  troops  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those 
of  the  Convenlion ;  and  mutually  accused  each  other  of  being  the  cause  of 
their  unfortunate  situation. ,  Coflnhal,  an  energetic  man,  who  had  been  ill- 
seconded,  enraged  against  Henriot,  said  to  him,  "  It  is  thy  cowardice,  villain, 
that  has  undone  us!"  Rushing  upon  him  and  seizing  him  round  the  waist, 
he  threw  him  out  of  a  window.  The  wretched  Henriot  fell  upon  a  heap  of 
filth,  which  broke  the  fall,  and  prevented  it  from  proving  mortal.  Lebas  put 
aa  end  to  his  life  with  a  pistol ;  the  younger  Robespierre*  threw  himself  out 
of  3  window ;  St.  Just  continued  calm  and  immoveable,  holding  a  weapon  in 
Ms  hand,  but  without  using  it;  Robespierre  at  length  decided  to  terminate 
his  career,  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  Ho  jilapped  a  pistol  tq  hia 
head,  but,  the  ball  entering  above  the  lip,  merely  pierced  his  cheek,  and  in- 
.flicted  a  wound  that  was  not  dangerous.t 

At  this  moment  a  few  bold  men,  Dulac,  Meda  the  gendarme,  and  several 
others,  leaving  Bourdon  with  his  battalions  in  the  Place  de  la  Commune, 
WNit  up,  amied  witit  swords  and  pistols,  and  entered  the  hall  of  the  council, 
at  the  very  instant  when  the  two  reports  of  fire-arms  were  heard.  The  mu- 
nicipal officers  were  going  to  take  off  their  scarfs,  but  Dulac  threatened  to 
plunge  his  sword  into  the  first  who  sliould  attempt  to  divest  himself  of  that 
dieti^guishing  mark.  Every  one  remained  motionless :  all  the  municipal 
officers,  Payen,  .Fleuriot,  Dumas,  Cofinhal,  &c.,  were  secured ;  the  wounded 
were  carried  away  on  handbarrows ;  and  the  prisoners  were  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  Convention.  It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Shouts  of  victory  rang  around  the  hall,  and  penetrated  into  it.  Cries  of 
"Liberty  for  ever!  The  Constitution  for  ever!  Down  with  the  tyrants!" 
then  wose  from  all  parts.  "Representatives,"  said  the  president,  "  Robes- 
pierre and  his  accomplices  are  at  the  door  of  your  hall:  will  you  have  them 
brought  before  youl" — "No,  no,"  was  replied  from  alt  sides;  "  to  execution 
with  the  conspirators!" 

Robespierre  was  taken  with  his  partisans  to  the  hall  of  the  committee  of 
public  welfare.  He  was  laid  upon  a  table,  and  some  pieces  of  pasteboard 
were  placed  under  his  head.  He  had  retained  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
appeared  unconcerned.    He  had  on  a  blue  coat,  the  same  that  he  wore  at  the 

•  "  The  younger  Kobeapierra  had  only  just  returned  from  the  army  of  Italy,  whither  he 
had  !ie«n  sent  bj  the  Convenlian  on  a  mission.  He  earnestly  pressed  Bonaparto  la  accom- 
pany Mtn  to  Pftris.  'Had  I  followed  young  Robespierre,'  eaid  Napoleon,  ' how  difTerent 
mlgbl  have  been  myeareer!  On  what  trivial  circunistanceB  does  hnman  fate  depend  !" — 
Lib  Cases.     2. 

■\  "  When  the  national  guard  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were 
aBsembled,  they  found  Robespierra  sitting  with  his  elbow  on  his  knees,  and  hia  head  resting 
on  hU  hand.  St.  Just  implored  Lebas  to  pal  an  end  la  hin  life.  '  Conard  !  follow  my  ex- 
ample,  eaid  he,  and  blew  out  his  brains.  Couthon  was  seized  under  a  table,  feebly  nttcmpl- 
ing  to  itrike  with  a  knife,  which  he  wanted  the  courage  to  plunge  in  his  heart.  It/hespierre 
and  Couthon  being  supposed  to  bo  dead,  were  dragged  by  ihe  heels  lo  the  Qua!  Pelletier,. 
where  it  was  proposed  to  throw  them  into  the  river ;  but  it  being  discovered  Uial  they  stilt 
oreaUied,  they  were  stretched  on  a  board,  and  conveyed  to  the  eommiltec  of  general  safely-* 

Alison.     E. 
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festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  nankeen  breeches,  and  white  stockings, 
wluch,  amidst  the  tumult,  had  dropped  down  to  his  heels.  The  Mood  oozed 
from  his  wound,  and  he  was  stanching  it  with  the  sheath  of  a  pistol.  Some 
persons  around  him  handed  to  him  from  time  to  lime  bita  of  paper  to  wipe 
his  face.  In  this  state  he  remained  several  hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity 
and  the  abuse  of  a  crowd  of  people.  When  the  surgeon  came  to  dress  his 
wound,' he  raised  himself  up,  got  dbwn  from  the  table,  and  seated  himself  in 
an  arm-chair.  He  nnderwent  a  painful  dressing  without  a  murmur.  '  With 
the  insensibility  and  suUenness  of  humbled  pride,  he  made  no,  reply  to  any 
observation.  He  was  then  conveyed,  with  St,  Just,  Couthon,  and  the  others, 
to  the  Conciergerie.  His  brother  and  Henriot  had  been  picked  up,  half  dead, 
in  the  streets  close  to  the  Hfitel  de  Vilie. 

The  outlawry  rendered  a  trial  superfluous  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  the 
identity.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  10th  of  Thermidor, 
the  cnlprits,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  were  brought  before  the  tribunEd 
to  which  they  had  sent  so  many  victims.  Fouqyier-Tinville  produced  evi- 
dence of  identity,  and,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  caused  them  to  bo  con- 
veyed to  execution.  The  populace  which  had  long  forsalten  scenes  of 
this  kind,  hastened  with  extreme  eagerness  to  witness  the  execution  oa 
this  day. 

The  scaffold  had  been  erected  in'  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  An  immense 
crowd  filled  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  spacious  Place. 
Numerous  relatives  of  the  victims  followed  the  carts,  pouring  forth  impreca- 
tions upon  them ;  many  went  up  to  them  desiring  to  see  Robespierre  :  tho 
gendarmes  pointed  him  out  to  them  with  their  swords.  When  the  culprits 
had  reached  the  scaffold,  the  exeentioners  showed  Robespierre  to  the  popu- 
lace i  they  took  off  the  bandage  fastened  round  his  jaw,  and  extorted  from 
him  the  first  cry  thai  he  had  uttered.'  He  suffered  with  the  insensibility 
which  he  had  displayed  for  tiie  last  twenty-four  houFs.*  St.  Just  died  with 
the  courage  which  he  had  always  exhibited.  Couthon  was  dejected  ;  Hen- 
riot  and  the  younger  Robespierre  were  nearly  dead  from  the  effects  of  their 
wounds.  Applause  accompanied  every  descent  of  the  fatal  blade,  and  the 
multitude  manifested  extraordinary  joy.  Genera]  rejoicing  prevailed  through- 
out Paris.  The  prisons  rang  with  songs ;  people  embraced  one  another  in 
a  species  of  intoxication,  and  paid  as  much  as  thirty  francs  for  the  news- 
papers containing  an  account  of  the  events  which  had  just  happened. 
Though  the  Convention  had  nut  declared,  that  it  abolished  the  system  of 
terror,  though  the  victors  themselves  were  either  the  authors  or  the  apostles 

•  "  When  Robespierre  ascended  the  falal  car  Ills  head  was  enveloped  in  a  bloody  cloth, 
EiIb  colour  was  Jivid,  snil  his  eyes  sunk.  When  the  procession  came  opposile  his  hoiiae,  it 
slopped,  and  a  group  of  women  danced  round  Iho  bier  of  him  whose  chariot-wheels  they 
would  have  dragged  the  day  before  aver  a  thousand  victims.  Robespierre  mounted  (be 
scatToId  last,  and  the  moment  his  head  fell  the  applause  was  tremendous.  In  some  cases  tiie 
event  was  announced  to  the  prisoners  by  the  waving  of  handkerchiefa  from  (he  tops  of 
hoaeea."~ffasMt.     E. 

"Robespierre  was  executed  on  the  spot  where  Louie  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  had 
aaffereii.  He  .shut  his  eyes,  but  could  not  close  his  ears  against  the  iinprecatiuns  of  thu 
multitude.  A  woman,  breaking  from  tho  crowd,  eidaimed, '  Murderer  of  all  my  kindred ' 
youT  agony  fllls  me  with  joy.  Descend  to  hell,  covered  with  the  curses  of  every  mother  in 
Prance !'  When  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  the  eiccutioncr  tore  the  bandage  from  his  face ; 
the  lower  jaw  fell  on  his  breast,  and  he  uttered  a.  yeil  which  froze  every  heart  nilh  horror. 
For  some  minutes  the  frightful  figure  was  held  up  to  the  muhitude ;  he  was  then  placed 
onder  the  axe.  '  Yea,  Kobeapierre,  there  is  a  God  !'  said  a  poor  man,  as  ho  approachod  thu 
hfetess  body  of  one  so  lately  the  object  of  dread." — Alimn.  E. 
VOL.  III.— 14 
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of  itlwt.  system,  it  was  lyjneidered  aa  finished  with  itobespierre,  to  .such  a 
d^ree  h^  h^  assumed  tohimself  all  its  horrors.* 

Sdch  was  that  happy  catastrophe,  which- termiaated  the  ascending  march  of 
the  Revolulion.and  commenced  its  retrograde  march.  The  Revolution  had, 
on  the  14lh  of  Jiily,  1789,  overthrown  the  ancient  feudal  constitution ;  it  had 
dtt  the  5th  and  6lh  of  October  snatched  the  King  from,  his  court  to  makre  sure 
of  his  persoa;  it  had  then  framed  a  constitution  for  itself,  and  had  committed 
it  Jo  his  keeping  in  1791 ,  as  if  by  way. of  experiment.  Il  soon,  regretted  having 
made  this  expBriment,  arid  despairing  of  ever  conciliating  the  court  with. liberty, 
it  had  stormed  theTuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,. arid  placed  Louis  XVI,  Jn 
confinement.  Austria  and  Prussia  advanced  to  destroy  it,  when,  to  use  its 
own  terrible  language,  it  threw  down,  as  the  gage  of  battle,  the  head  of  a 
king  and  the  lives  of  six  thousand  prisoners ;  it  tentel^ed  in  an  irrevocable 
mariner  into  that  struggle,  arid  repulsed  the  allies  by  a  first  effort.  Its  rage 
redofibJed  the  number  of  its  enemies ;  (he  increase  of  its  enemies  and  of  its 
danger  redoubled  its  rage  and  changed  it  into  fury.  It  dragged  forth  vio- 
lently from  the  temple  of  the  laws  sincere  republicans,  but  who,  not  com- 
prehending these  extremities,  souffht  to  moderate  it.  Then  it  had  1»  com- 
bat OM  half  of  France,  La  Vendee,  and  Europe,  By  the  effect  of  this 
continual  action  and  reaction  of  obstacles  upon  its  will,  and  of  its  will  upon 
obataclesj  it  arrived  &t  the  lasfdegree  of  danger  and  exasperation.  It  er'ected 
flc^olds  and  sent  a  million  of  ifien  to  the  frontiers.  Theh,  sublime  and 
atrocious  at  the  same  time,  it  was  seen  destroying  With  a  blind  fury,t  and 

■  ■'  On  the  very  day  of  Robespierre's  anrat.  Ma  adherent,  Dnmas,  who  waa  ejBCUtfiiJ 
wilh  him,  had  siened  the  warrant  for  putting  sixty  porsons  to  death.  In  the  confuaioQ,  no 
person  Uiought  of  arrealing  the  guillotme.    They  all  suffered." — Scott's  Life  uf  Napo- 

f  Prudhomine  haa  given  the  (ollowing  appalling  account  of  the  TicUmsof  the  Kevolutioa 

Nobles 1,379 

Noble  women         ....  750 

Wivee  dflaboilfeta  and  artisans    .  1,467 

Religieuaes 350 

Priests              1.135 

Common  persons,  not  noble         .  13,633 

Chlillolmed  by  senlenoe  of  the  Revolutionary  Iribuntil      18,603  1S,S03 

Women  died  of  premature  cfutd-birlh        .        .         3,400 
la  dhitd-binh  from  grief         ....  3^ 

WonienkillBd  in  I,a_  Vendue     ,        .        .        .       15,000 
Children  killed  In  La  Vendue         .        .        .  93,000 

Men  slain  in  La  Vendee  ....    900,000 

Viclime  under  Carrier  at  Nantes    .         .         .  33,00r 

rChiUrenshot 500 

Children  drowned  ,        .        ,        ,  1,500 

!  Women  shot 3B<1 

J  Women  drowned  ....      500 

i  Priests  shot      .        ,        .        ,        ,         300 

Friesm  drowned 460 

Nobles  drowned         ....        1,400 

l,ArtiEan3  drowned 5,300 

VicHma  at  Lyons 31,000 

Total         .         .  1,033,351 

in  this  enumeration  are  not  comprehended  die  masacres  at  VersailleB,  nt  the  Abbaye,  (he 
UBrmeiites,  or  other  prisons,  on  September  2d,  the  victiois  of  (ha  Glaciere  of  .\vigiiiHi. 
Pilose  shot  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  or  the  persons  slain  in  the  little  (own  of  Bedoin,  the 
whole  population  of  which  perished,    E. 


Of  Whom 
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-lirecting  the  national  energies  with  promptness  and  profound  prudence. 
Changed  by  the  necessity  for  energetic  action  from  a  turbulent  democracy 
to  an  absolute  dictatorship,  it  became  regular,  silent,  and  formidable.  During 
the  whole  latter  part  of  1793,  till  the  beginning  of  1794,  it  moved  onw^d 
united  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  surrounded  it.  But  when  victo^ 
bad  crowned  its  efforts,  at  the  end  of  1793,  a  disagreement  arose ;  for  strong 
and  generous  hearts,  calmed  by  success,  cried,  "  Mercy  to  the  vanquished  1" 
But  all  hearts  were  not  yet  calmed ;  the  salvation  of  the  Revolution  was  not 
evident  to  all ;  the  pity  of  some  excited  tlie  fory  of  others,  and  there  were 
extravagant  spirits  who  wished  to  supersede  all  government  by  a  tribunal  «f 
death.  The  dictatorship  struck  down  the  two  new  parties  which  impeded 
its  march.  Hebert,  Ronsin,  and  Vincent,  perished  with  Danton  and  Camille- 
Desmoulins.  The  Revolution  thus  continued  its  career,  covered  itself  with 
.glory  from  the  commencement  of  1794,  vanquished  all  Europe,  and  over- 
"whehned  it  with  confusion.  The  moment  had  at  lengtli  arrived  when  pity 
was  to  triumph  over  rage.  But  then  happened  what  always  happens  ift 
such  cases ;  out  of  the  incident  of  a  day  the  heads  of  the  government  wanted 
toform  a  system.  They  had  systematized  violence  md  cruelty,  and.when 
the  dangers  and  excitements  were  past,  they  still  wished  to  continue  the 
work  of  slaughter.  But  public  horfOr  was  evefywhere  roused.  To  diis 
OjjpbSttitfn  they  would  have  replied  by  the  accustomed  espedierit-^deJi^,, 
One  aad  the  same  cry  then  arose  from  their  rivals  iii  power  and  from  their 
toeatelied  colleagues,  and  this  cry  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection. 
It  required  a  few  moments  to  shake  off  the  stupor  of  fear;  the  effort  soon 
^irfited  sueccssful,  Mid  the  system  of  terror  was  overthrown. 

It  tti^  te'  asked  what  wduld  have  happened  if  'Rbbefejnerre  had  been  vic- 
torious. The  forsaken  condition  in  whicTi  he  found  himself  proves  that  this 
was. impossible.*  ,  But  had  he  been  conqueror,  he  must  either  have  yielded 
to  the  general  sentiment,  or  have  fallen.  Like  usurpers,  he  would  have  been 
forced,  to  adopt  a  calm  and  ttiild  system  instead  of  the  horrors  of  factions. 
But  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  be  that  nsurper.  Our  Revolution  was  too 
vast  fdr  \he  Satcte  mali,  deputy  to  the  Constitiient  Assembly  in  1799,  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor  or  protector  in  1804  in  the  chutch  of  Notre-Dame, 
In  a  country  less  advanced  and  less-  extensive  as  England  was,  where  the 
same  person  might  be  tribune  and  general,  and  combine  the  two  functions, 
a  Cromwell  might  be  both  a  party  man  at  tiie  be^nuing,  and  a  usurping  sol- 
dier at  the  conclusion.  But  in  a  revolution  so  extensive  as  ours,  in  Which 
the  war  was  so  terrible  aM^  so  predoitiinant,  iii  wliich  the  same  individual 
coufd  not  occupy  at  one  and  the  same  time  tlie  tribune  and  tlie  camp,  party 
men  first  destroyed  one  another;  afl«r  them  came  the  military  men  ;  and  a 
soldier  w«t  findly  left  master^ 

■Robespiettft  then  could  Hot  p&rforih  among  us  the  part  of  a  Usurper.  Why 
was  it  his  fate  to  survive  all  those  famous  revolutionists,  Who  were  so  supe- 
rior to  him  in  genius  and  in  energy — Danton.  for  example  t     Robespierre 

'  "In  my  opinion  Robespierre's  destruction  was  inevitable.  He  liad  no  organized  forea ; 
bis  partisans,  although  numerous,  were  not  enlisted  and  incorporated ;  he  possessed  only  (be 
great  povrer  derived  from  public  opinion  and  the  principle  of  terror  ;  so  that,  not  being  abta 
to  surprise  his  enemies  by  violence  like  Ciomwell,  he  endeavoured  to  frighten  them.    Fear 

the  Convention,  so  the  sections,  relying  for  support  on  the  strength  of  the  Convention,  natu. 
rally  declared  themselves  pniinst  the  insurgents.  By  attacking  the  government  Robespierre 
roused  the  Assembly,  by  r^v-ring  the  Assembly  he  let  loose  the  peoplei  and  this  coalilion 
'y  ruined  him."-  *"<ritef.    E. 
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was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  a  good  reputation  is  i-equisite  for  captivating  ihe 
crowd.  He  was  without  pity,  which  ruins  those  who  have  it  in  revolutions. 
He  had  an  obstinate  and  peisevering  pride,  and  this  is  the  only  means  of 
keeping  oneself  coastanlly  present  to  people's  minds.  It  was  this  that  caused 
him  to  survive  all  his  rivals.  But  he  was  of  the  worst  species  of  men.  A 
devotee  without  passions,  without  the  vices  to  which  they  lead,  but  yet  with- 
out the  courage,  the  greatness,  and  the  sensibility  which  usually  accompany 
them — a  devotee  living  only  by  his  pride  and  his  creed,  hiding  himself  in  the 
day  of  danger,  coming  forth  to  claim  adoration  after  the  victory  won  by  others 
—is  one  of  the  most  odious  beings  that  ever  ruled  over  men,  and  one  would 
say  tjie  very  vilest,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  strong  conviction  and  acknow- 
ledged integrity.* 

*"  Napoleon  was  of  opiiiinn  that  Robespierre  hod  neither  talent,  force,  nor  Bystem  ;  tbitt 
ho  was  the  true  emissary  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  aacrificoil  the  moment  he  attempted  to 
arrest  its  course — the&te  of  all  tbose  who  had  before  hJniEelf  engaged  in  the  Btleinjrt;  but 
that  he  was  by  no  means  the  monster  that  wna  commonly  believed.  . '  Kabespierre,'  said  he, 
'  was  at  last  desirous  to  stop  the  public  executions.  '  Cambac^r^s,  who  is  to  be  regard^  as 
an  authority  for  (hat  epoch,  said  to  me,  in  relation  to  the  condemnation  of  Robespierre — Sire, 
that  was  a  case  in  wlach  judgment  was  pronounced  without  hearing  the  accused. — You  may 
add  to  that,  thai  his  intentifins  were  different  from  what  ia  generally  supposed.  His  plan  was, 
after  having  overturned  the  forions  Actions  which  it  was  requisite  for  him  to  combat,  to  re- 
turn to  a  sjslehi  of  order  and  moderation.'" — Las  Cases.    £. 

"  The  dictator,  Hobcspierre,  perished  JUBI  at  the  very  raoinent  when  he  was  preparing  to 
relum  to  a  system  of  justice  and  humanity." — Ltxiasseur  de  la  Sarlhe.     E. 

"Robespierre  had  l>een  a  studious  youth  and  a  respectable  man,  and  his  character  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  ascendency  which  he  obtained  over  his  rivals.  In  the  year  1?85  he 
wrote  an  essay  against  the  Punishment  of  Death,  which  gained  the  prize  awarded  by  Ihe  royal 
aociatj  ol MelxV'—Quarlerly  Smiew.    E. 

M.  Dumont  in  his  "  Hecol lections  of  Mirabeau"  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  first  public  speech  delivered  by  Eohcspiarra  in  iSe  year  1789;  "The  clergy,  for  the.pur- 
pose  of  sufpriung  the  titrs-etal  into  an  union  of  the  Orders,  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the 
Hera  (o  a  conference  on  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  The  tiers  saw  through  the  design,  and, 
not  wishing  to  acknowledge  the  clergy  as  a  separate  body,  yet  afraid  to  reject  so  popular  a 
proposition,  knew  not  what  answer  to  make,  when  one  of  (he  deputies  rose,  and  thos  ad- 
dressed (he  eccl(>siastical  deputation:  'Go,  tetl  your  colleagues,  if  they  are  so  anxious  to 
relieve  the  people,  to  hasten  and  unite  themselves  in  this  hall  with  the  friends  of  the  people. 
Tell  them  no  longer  to  (17  to  carry  (heir  point  by  such  stratagems  as  this.  Rather  let  them, 
as  ministers  of  religion,  renounce  the  splendour  which  surrounds  them,  sell  their  gaudy  equi- 
pages, and  convert  their  superfluities  into  food  for  the  poor.'  At  thi^  speech,  which  expressed 
so  well  the  passions  of  the  moment,  there  arose  a  loud  murmur  of  approbation.  Every  one 
asked,  who  was  the  speaker;  ho  was  not  known;  but  in  a  few  minutes  his  name  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouUi;  it  was  one  wliich  atteiwaids  made  311  France  tremble — it  was  Robes- 
pierre."— B. 

"  When  Robespierre  first  appeared  in  the  world  he  prefixed  the  arislocratical  particle  de  to 
his  name.  He  was  entered  at  college  as  de  Robespierre ;  he  was  elected  to  the  States-general 
as  de  Robespierre;  but,  after  the  abolition  of  all  feuda!  distinctions,  he  rejected  the  ds,  and 
tailed  himself  Robespierre." — Quarlerly  Eevkw,    E. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  NINTH  OF  THERMIDOR— RELEASE  OF  THE 
SUSPECTED—MODIFICATIONS  MADE  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  GO- 
VERNMENT—MOUNTAINEERS AND  THERMIDO  RI A  Na  — GENERAL 
STATE  OF  THE  FINANCES,  AGRICULTURE,  AND  ,COMMERCE,  AFTER 
THE  KEIGN  OF   TERROR. 

The  evenls  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  Therroidor  had  produced  a  joy  which 
continued  undiminished  for  several  days.  The  excitement  was  universal,  A 
great  number  of  persons  who  had  left  the  country  l«  conceal  themselves  in 
Paris  hurried  to  tfie  public  vehicles,  to  carry  lo  their  homes  the  tidingg  of 
the  general  deliverance.  People  stopped  ihem.  in  al!  the  places  tlirough 
which  they  passed,  to  feara  the  particulars.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprized 
of  the  happy  events,  some  returned  to  their  dwellings  wliich  they  liad  long 
since  quitted ;  others,  buried  in  subterraneous  hiding-places,  ventured  forth 
again  into  the  light  of  day.  The  inmates  of  the  numerous  prisons  in 
France  began  to  hope  for  liberty,  or  al  least  they  ceased  to  dread  the 
scaffold.* 

People  did  not  yet  investigate  the  nature  of  the  Revolution  which  had  just 
taken  place ;  they  did  not  inquire  how  far  the  surviving  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare  were  disposed  to  persist  in  the  revolutionary  system, 
or  how  far  the  Convention  was  disposed  to  enter  into  their  views :  they  saw, 
they  comprehended  only  one  thing — the  death  of  Robespierre.  Il  was  he 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  government.  It  was  he  to  whom  were  imputed 
the  imprisonments,  the  executions,  indeed  al!  the  acts  of  the  late  tyranny. 
It  seemed  that  with  Robespierre's  death  everything  must  be  changed,  and 
take  a  new  direction.! 

*  "  One  dsy,  while  I  was  standing  with  Madame  d'Aiguitlon  at  tjie  priaan  window,  I  per- 
ceived a  poor  woman  who  knew  os,  and  mas  making  a  number  of  signs,  which  at  first  I 
could  liot  unciarstend.  She  constantly  heW  up  bar  gown  {robe),  and,  seeing  thai  she  bad 
lome  oliJBct  in  liem,  I  called  out  'Rnbe,'  to  whi^  she  answered, '  Yea.'  8hs  then  lifted  up 
a  Etone  and  put  it  in  her  lap,  which  she  lifted  up  a  second  time.  I  then  called  out  'Pierre,' 
whereupon  she  evinced  the  greatest  joy  .at  perceiving,  that  her  signs  were  understood.  Join- 
ing ^en  the  stone  to  her  robe,  slie  eagerly  imhated  the  motion  of  cutting  off  the  head,  and 
immediately  began  (a  dance  and  evince  the  most  eitraordinary  joy.  This  singular  panto.. 
mime  awakened  in  our  minds  a  vagae  hope  .that  possibly  Robespierre  might  bo  no  more. 
At  this  moment,  while  we  were  fluttering  with  hope  and  feaj-,  we  heard  a  great  noise  ia 
Ihe  corridor,  and  the  terrible  voice  of  our  gaoler,  who  said  to  his  dog,  giving  him  at  the 
game  time  a  kick,  '  Get  on,  jou  cursed  Robespierre.'  Tfial  coarse  phrase  al  oica 
taught,  us  that  we  hajJ  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  Franca. was  saved." — Memiiiri  oj  Jo- 
aepkaie.,   B...         .  .  ■  •  ,    _    . 

■j-  "  Hen  looked  hopelessly  towards  the  Convention,  rather  ,iike  the  corpse  of  a  legislaUvo 
assembly,  acfiialed,  during  its  appurenl  activity,  bke  the  supposed  vampire,,  by  an  .infernal- 
Epirit  not  its  own,  which  urged  it  to  gd  forth  and  drink  blood,  bat  which,  deserted  by,  tlu>! 
animating  demon,  must  sink  to  the  ground  in  helpless  Incapacjty.  But.i.n. spite  of  th^ 
-discouraging  circumstances,  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  a  spirit  of  self  protection,  dietatinc. 
K 
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After  any  important  event,  the  public  expectation  eagerly  demands  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  its  results.  After  two  days  spent'iii  receiving  congratulations; 
in  listening  to  addresses,  in  each  of  which  were  repeated  the  words,  Catiline 
is  Tio  mare,*  the  Republic  is  saved;  in  rewarding  acts  of  courage;  in  voting 
monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  events  of  the  Bth — the 
Convention  at  lengthdiVeeted  its  attention  16  the  measures  which  its  situation 
required. 

The  popular  commissions  instituted  for  the  trial  of  prisoners,  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  composed  by  Robespierre,  the  bar  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  still 
retamed  their  functions,  and  needed  but  a  sign  of  encouragement  to  contmue 
iheir  terrible  operatiods  In  the  very  sitting  oi  the  llth,  the  purification  of 
the  popular  commjssions  was  proposed  and  decieejl  EUe  J^acoate  callfil 
the  attention  to  the  revolutionary  trifauQal,  and  proposed  its  suspension  unhl 
it  should  be  reorganized  upon  diSeient  principles,  and  composed  of  other 
persons  Licoste's  suggestion  was  adopted,  and,  in  order  not  to  duhv  the 
trial  of  Robespierri-'s  accomplices,  it  W3«  agreed  to  appoint,  beforp  the  As 
semblj  biolve  up  a  teraporarj  commission  to  supersede  the  revolutionaij 
tribunal  In  the  evening  sitting,  Barrftre,  who  contmui-d  to  ofEi,iate  as 
reporter,  commumiatcd  another  victorj,  the  entrance  of  the  Fremh  iijlti 
Liege  and  he  then  addrp=sed  the  A'-semhly  on  the  subject  of  the  committees 
which  hdd  been  mutilated  on  several  difi&rent  occasions,  and  reduced  bv  the 
scaffold  or  b\  missions  tq  a  small  number  of  members  RobLspiurrt,  St 
Just,  and  C  mthon  hid  e\p(red  on  the  preceding  da)  Herault  Sechellfs 
had  shared  the  tdte  of  Danton  Je-in  Bon  St  -Andic  and  Pneurof  ^la  ftjame 
were  absent  on  missions  Then  remained  only  Carnot  who  wa«  whol^ 
occupied  uilh  the  war  deportment,  Pneur  of  the  Tgie  d'Ornith  tbe  fufaish- 
ingarms  and  ammunition,  Robeit  Lindet  with  supplie-,  of  proiision  andcqm- 
merce  Billiud  Vaiennes,  and  Collot  d'Hcibois  wUh  the  cui respond eiice  ajid 
the  adramistratue  bodies,  latilj ,  Banero  ivith  the  report-  lliu'.  Iheri, 
were  only  six  out  of  twelie  The  committee  of  g'eneral  welfare  w  is  inoie 
complete,  and  it  was  quite  tidequ^ite  to  the  business  tliat  it  had  lo  tnnsact 
BarrSre  proposed  to  appoint  three  member-  in  the  place  of  those  three  who 
had  expired  on  the  preceding  day  on  the  scaffold,  until  the  gemral  renewal 
of  the  committees,  which  wis  ti\ed  foi  the  20th  of  eveij  month,  hut  which 
had  been  discontinued  ever  since  the  tacit  consent  given  to  the  di  titorship 
This  was  staiting  important  questions  Were  they  lo  change  not  onlv  men 
but  things,  to  modifj  the  form  ot  the  committees,  to  tain,  precautions  agiinst 
their  too  gieit  mjifC'in-e,  to  limit  their  powers — m  short,  lo  operate  a  cofli- 
plete  revolution  m  the  adipmistntion '  Such  were  the  questions  riised  by 
Barrere's  proposition      In  the  first  place  fault  was  found  with  that  hasty  and 

a  Jeterminea  resistance  lo  1 
EO  long  BuBbred  ^gaa  lo 
Sco/i  «  Lifi  of  NdpoUort 

*  Wb  find  tho  following  anecdote  of  thn  modern  CatiUne  m  the  Annual  Regiator'  of 
1794  It  IS  ol  so  atrooiDU?  a  character  that  We  can  with  difficulty  hring  ounelve?  to  give 
credencB  (o  i(  A  lady  of  the  n^me  of  Si  Amarante  thinking  to  secure  the  safely  of  hot 
fealty  by  polite  atlentiODs  lo  Robespierre  [n-vited  him  lo  dme  with  her  and  soma  friends 
Bttbespierrd  accepled  the  invitation  and  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  grealCBl  intimates 
^fexlday  his  fnend  to!d  him  that  he  (Robespierre)  havmg  drunk  more  freely  ihm  ordmanr 
Bt  dinner  had  let  drop  some  things  which  it  mould  havo  been  better  lo  conceal  Having 
pSOsea  a  hltle,  Robespierre  rOqUiracI  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  were  of  the  company  ani 
■Ito  of  the  servnnlfi  vtiio  waited  at  table  A  litt  was  immeiiiately  sent  to  htm  In  four  and 
twenty  hours  Madame  St  Amarante  her  family  (hends,  aati  demesnes  ali  perished  on  tha 
Ktffold  I'      E.  '^ 
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dictatorial  mode  ot  proceeding  which  consisted  in  proposing  and  appointing 
(he  members  of  the  coniniittees  in  fhe  same  sitting.  A  motion  v/ae  made 
for  the  printing  of  ihe  list  and,  the  adjournment  of  the  nomination.  Dubojgr 
Crance  went  still  farther,  and  inveighed  against  the  prolonged  absence  of  the 
members  of  ^e  committees.  If,  he  argued,  they  had  appointed  a  successor 
to  Herault  Sechelies,  and  had  not  suffered  Prieur  of  La  Mame  and  Jean 
Bon  yt  -Andre  to  be  continually  absent  on  missions,  they  w  onld  have  been 
more  certam  of  having  a  majority,  and  not  have  hesitated  so  long  about 
attacking  the  triumvirs  He  then  asserted  that  men  became  weaned  out  by 
power,  and  contracted  dangerous  tastes  trom  the  possession  ot  il  He  pro- 
posed, 111  consequence,  to  decree  that  thenceforward  no  membei  of  the 
committees  bhould  he  authorized  to  go  on  mission,  and  that  one  fourth  of 
the  members  of  each  committee  should  be  renewed  every  month  C^sh^ob, 
carrjing  the  discussion  stdl  farther,  said  that  the  entire  government  ought  to- 
be  reorgTUized  The  committee  of  public  welfare  had,  m  hia  opimon,- 
usurped  everj  thing ,  the  consequence  was  that  its  merabevs,  were  they  even 
to  labour  pight  and  diy,  could  not  perform  their  task,  and  that  the  commit- 
tees of  hnance,  of  legislation,  ind  ol  generil  safetj ,  were  r6din.ed  tij  mens 
ciphers  It  «  as  necessary  to  make  a  new  distubution  of  powers,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  committee  of  public  welfare  from  bemg  overloaded,  and  Ihe  othqw 
from  being  annulled 

The  disbussion  being  once  commenced  a  disposition  was  Hjanilestpd  ti> 
lay  hands  on  all  the  deparanents  of  the  revolutionary  government.  Bourdo© 
of  the  Oise,  whose  oppoaition  to  Hobespierre'o  Sjsiem  was  well  known, 
since  he  was  to  have  been  one  erf  its  first  vwUips,  checked  this  incoiistdenate 
movement  He  said  that  they  had  hitherto  been  an  able  and  vigorous  gov^m^ 
ment ,  that  they  were  indebted  to  it  for  flie  s^vafion  of  France  -^nd  for  glo 
nous  viotones ,  that  ^ey  ought  \o  hesitate  b^ore  they  laid  imprudent  hands 
on  Its  organization,  that  all  ^ehopesof  the  aristocrats  were  likely  to  revive  * 
and  that,  while  guaidiug  against  a  new  tyraniiy,  they  ought  to  modify*  bm 
with  caution,  an  mslitulion  to  which  they  owed  buch  important  resijjts, 
Tallien,  ihe  hero  of  the  9th,  was  nevertheless  desirous  that  certain  (luestiens- 
at  least  should  be  taken  up,  and  perceived  no  danger  m  deciding  them  imme- 
diately Wherefore,  for  instance,  not  decree  it  the  moment  that  one-fojirlfe, 
of  the  committees  should  be  renewed  eiery  month'  This  piopositiop  of 
Dubois-C ranee's,  supported  by  TaUien,  was  received  w  ith  enthu-iasm,  and 
adopted  amidst  shouts  of  Tht  Republic  fontei  '  To  this  measure  Delmas 
was  desirous  of  adding  another  "  You  havt,  juft  dried  up  the  source  of 
ambition,"  "^aid  ho  to  the  assimblj  "  to  complete  your  decree,  I  propose 
that  you  decide  that  no  member  shall  be  eligible  to  servo  in  i  committee,  till 
he  hia  been  out  ol  it  a  month  "  This  proposition,  which  was  received  with 
the  '.aine  favour  ai  the  other,  was  immediately  adopted  These  principlea- 
being  admitted,  it  v.sa  agreed  that  a  commission  should  present  a  new  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  committees  ot  government 

On  the  loilowing  daj ,  six  members  were  chosen  to  fill  the  pkces  of  the 
dead  or  absent  members  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  presentation  made  by  Tallien  was  not  confirmed  The  Asseipbly 
nominated  Talhcn  to  reward  him  lor  his  courage,  Breard,  Thunot,  TwaL- 
hard,  members  ol  the  first  committee  of  public  welfnre,  lisllv,  the  two  dei- 
ties Laloi  and  Ethasseriaux  senior,  the  latter  of  whom  Wai  well  ler^ed  Va 
matters  of  hnance  and  political  economy.  The  committee  of  general  salely 
also  underwent  chmges  Severe  censures  were  thrown  out  m  all  quartep^ 
against  David,  who  was  said  to  be  a  creature  of  Robespierre's,  and  agaiani 
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Jagot  and  Lavicomterie,  who  were  accused  of  having  been  atrocious  inqui- 
sitors. A  great  number  of  voices  demanded  their  removal.  It  was  decreed. 
Several  of  the  champions  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  the  9th  were 
appointed  lo  succeed  to  them,  and,  to  complete  the  committee  of  general 
safety,  Legendre,  Merlin  of  Tliionville,  Goupilleau  of  Fontenai,  Andre  Du- 
mont,*  Jean  D^bry,  and  Bernard  of  Saintes.  The  law  of  the  23d  of  Prairial 
was  then  unanimously  repealed.  Members  inveighed  with  indignation 
^;ainat  the  decree  which  permitted  a  deputy  to  be  imprisoned  before  he  had 
been  first  heard  by  the  Convention — a  pernicioua  decree  which  had  con- 
sigDBd  to  death  illuslrioUS  victims  present  to  the  recollection  of  ail,  Danton, 
Camille-DesmOniinB,  Herault-Sechelles,  &c.  The  decree  was  repealed. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  change  things  only :  there  were  men  whom  the  public 
resentment  could  not  forgive.  "All  Paris,"  exclaimed  Legendre,  "demands 
of  you  the  jusfly  merited  punishment  of  Fouquier-Tinville."t  This  sug- 
gestion was  i ns tan tiy  followed,  and  Fouquier-Tinvilie  was  placed  under  accu- 
sation. "  It  is  impossible  to  sit  any  longer  beside  Lebon,"  cried  another 
voice  ,■  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  proconsul  who  had  drenched  the 
city  of  Arras  with  biood,  and  whose  excesses  had  provoked  complaints  even 
in  the  time  of  Robespierre.:}:  Lebon  was  immediately  decreed  to  be  under 
arrest  The  Assembly  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Uavid, 
whom  it  had  at  first  merely  excluded  from  the  committee  of  general  safety, 
and  he  too  was  put  under  arrest*  The  same  measure  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  Heron,  the  principal  agent  of  the  police  instituted  by  Robespierre ;  to 
General  Kossignol,  already  well  known  ;  and  lo  Hermann,  president  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  before  Dumas,  and  who  had  become,  through  Robes- 
pierre's influence,  the  chief  of  the  commission  of  the  tribunals. 

Thus  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  suspended,  the  law  of  the  92d  of 
Prairial  was  repealed,  the  committees  of  public  welfare  and  general  safety 
Were  in  part  recomposed,  and  the  principal  agents  of  the  late  dictatorship 
were  arrested  and  prosecuted.  The  character  of  tiie  late  revolution  was  pro- 
nounced. Scope  was  given  to  hopes  and  to  complaints'  ef  all  kinds.  The 
persons  under  confinement,  who  filled  the  prisons,  and  their  families,  fondly 
imagined  that  they  were  at  length  about  to  enjoy  the  results  of  the  event  of 
Ae  9th.  Before  that  happy  moment,  the  relatives  of  the  suspected  durst  not 
remonstrate  even  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  most  legitimate  reasons,  either 
for  fear  of  awakening  the  attention  of  Fouquier  Tmvdle,  or  from  apprehen 
sion  of  being  imprisoned  themselves  for  having  solicited  m  behalf  of  aristo 

•  4ndri  Dumont,  depalj  lo  ihe  Convention  voleil  for  the  Kin?  s  death  without  appeal 
He  persecuted  Ihc  Gironjins  with  the  ulino3t  aevenly  Baing  sent  lo  ihe  department  of  the 
Somme,  he  caused  Ivto  hiuidred  persons  sixlj  four  of  nhom  neie  pneste  to  be  llirown  into 
the  river  In  1794  he  deolarpd  siolendy  against  Robespierre  and  was  sfierwarla  presidenl 
of  Ihe  ConTentian  and  member  of  the  cammittoe  of  public  safety  In  the  December  of 
179ii  he  proposed  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  no  longer  be  inflicted  t'xcept  on 
royalists.  In  the  year  1796  he  wan  elected  l>  the  counul  of  Fiue  Hundred  and  after  thS 
leih  of  BiumaitB  was  appointed  sub  prefeU  of  Abbtiille    —Biagraphie  Maderne      E 

■|-  "At  this  BO-dreaded  name  a  general  murmur  hurst  from  the  Aaserahly  Fr^ron  making 
himself  the  organ  of  the  common  in  hgnaUon  exclaimed  I  demand  that  thp  earth  mav  be  at 
length  freed  from  this  monster  and  that  Fouquier  now  dlunh  with  the  blood  whii.1)  be  hus 
apilted  may  be  lent  to  hell  lo  sleep  himself  sober     — Migriel     E 

*  "Lebon  was  accused  before  the  Oonveillion  by  a  depulatipn  from  Cambray  On  hia 
ttffi  the  monster  acknowledged  ttial  an  aristocrat  being  condemned  to  the  guillotine  tie  had 
kfpt  him  lying  in  the  usual  posture  on  his  back  with  bis  eyes  turned  up  to  the  axe  which 
was  BUBpend^ed  above  his  throat— m  short,  la  all  Ihe  agonies  whi  h  can  tigilale  the  human 
mfnd-^oiful  he  had  read  lo  him  at  length  the  Gazette  which  had  just  ai'rired  givmg  an  ae- 
flODIlt  ofa  victory  gained  by  the  republican  armies.  —Scotia  Life  of  Napvkon     E 
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crats.  The  Reign  of  Terror  wiia  past.  People  again  met  in  llie  sections. 
Abandoned  before  to  eims-culolles,  who  were  paid  forty  sous  per  day,  tiiey 
were  immediately  filled  by  persons  who  had  just  made  their  appearance  agwn 
in  public,  by  relatives  of  the  prisoners,  by  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons,  of  vic- 
tims sacrificed  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  A  desire  to  deliver  their 
kinsmen  animated  some,  revenge  actuated  others.  In  all  the  sections,  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoners  was  demanded,  and  deputations  repaired  to  the 
Convention  to  obtain  it  from  that  assembly.  These  demands  were  referred 
to  the  committee  of  general  safety,  which  was  directed  to  verify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  relative  to  suspected  persons.  Though  it  still  comprehended 
the  greater  number  of  the  individuals  who  had  signed  the  orders  of  arrest, 
yet  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  junction  of  new  members  could  not 
fail  to  incline  i(  to  clemency.  It  began,  in  fact,  with  pronouncing  a  multi- 
tude of  liberations.  Some  of  its  members,  Legendre,  Merlin,  and  olhei^, 
went  through  the  prisons,  to  receive  petitions,  and  diffused  joy  there  by  their 
presence  and  their  words ;  others,  sitting  night  and  day,  received  the  petitions 
of  relatives  who  thronged  to  apply  for  releases.  The  committee  was  directed 
to  inquire  whetlier  the  persons  called  suspected  had  been  imprisoned  on  the 
motives  of  the  law  of  the  17th  of  September,  and  if  those  motives  were  spe- 
cified in  the  warrants  of  arrest.  This  was  only  returning  to  a  more  precise 
execution  of  the  law  of  the  17th  of  Seplemberi*  still  it  was  sufficient  to 
empty  the  prisons  almost  entirely.  Such,  in  fact,  had  been  the  precipitation 
of  the  revolutionary  agents  that  they  had  arrested  without  stating  motives, 
and  without  demanding  the  communication  of  them  to  the  prisoners.  These 
were  released,  as  they  had  been  confined,  that  is,  en  masse.  Joy,  less  tur- 
bulent, then  became  more  real :  it  was  diffused  among  families,  which 
recovered  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  son,  of  whom  they  had  long  been  deprived, 
and  whom  they  had  even  regarded  as  doomed  to  the  scaffold.  Men  whose 
lukewarmness  or  whose  connexions  had  rendered  them  suspected  by  a  jealous 
authority,  and  those  for  whose  opposition  even  an  attested  patriotism  could 
not  obtain  forgiveness,  were  seen  coming  forth  from  the  prisons.  That 
youthful  general,  who,  uniting  the  two  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine 
on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Vosges,  had  raised  the  blockade  of  Landau  by  a 
movement  worthy  of  the  greatest  commanders — Hoche — imprisoned  for  his 
resistance  to  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  was  liberated  and  restored  to 
his  family  and  to  the  army,  which  he  was  destined  to  lead  again  to  victory. 
Kilmaine,  who  had  saved  the  army  of  the  Nortli  by  breaking  up  from  Csesar's 
Camp  in  August,  1793,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confinement  for  that  ad 
■niirable  retreat,  was  also  set  at  liberty.  That  young  and  beautiful  female, 
who  had  acquired  such  empire  over  Tallien,  and  who,  from  the  recesses  of 
her  prison,  had  not  ceased  to  stimulate  his  courage,  was  delivered  by  him, 
and  became  his  wife.  Though  releases  were  multiplied  every  day,  still  ap 
plications  poured  in  upon  the  committee  in  undiminished  numbers.  "Vic- 
tory," said  Barr^re,  "  has  just  marked  an  epoch  when  the  country  can  be 
indulgent  without  danger,  and  consider  uncivic  faults  as  atoned  for  by  an 
imprisonment  for  some  time.  The  committees  are  incessantly  engaged  in 
deciding  upon  the  releases  demanded  i  tiiey  are  continually  engaged  in  rej  air- 
ing individual  errors  or  acts  of  injustice.  Very,  soon  all  traces  of  privi»le 
revenge  will  be  effaced  from  the  soil  of  the  republic  ;  but  the  concdurse  of 
persons  of  bo'.*!  «exea  about  the  doors  of  the  committee  of  general  safety  Only 

,*  "In  Ihe  Bpnce  of  eight  or  ten  day 
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serves  to  retard  labours  so  beneficial  to  the  citizena.  We  make  due  allow 
ance  for  the  very  natural  anxiety  of  families  ;  but  why  retard,  by  solicitations 
refleciiiig  iipon  the  legislators,  and  by  too  numerous  assemblages,  the  rapid 
march  which  national  justice  ought  to  take  at  tliia  period  V 

The  committee  of  general  sidety  was,  in  fact,  beset  with  solicitations  of 
ail  kinds.  The  womea,  in  parucuiar,  exerted  their  influence  to  obtain  acts 
of  clemency,  even  in  behalf  of  known  enemies  of  the  revolution.  More  than 
one  deception  was  practised  upon  the  committee.  The  dukes  of  Aumont 
and  Valentinois  were  liberated  under  fictitious  names,  and  a  great  many 
others  escaped  by  means  of  the  same  subterfuge.  In  this  there  was  but  iitde 
harm ;  for,  as  Barr^re  had  observed,  victory  had  marked  the  epoch  when 
the  republic  could  become  mild  and  indulgent.  But  the  rumour  which  was 
circulated,  that  the  committee  was  setting  at  liberty  a  great  number  of  aristo- 
crats was  likely  to  revive  revolutionary  distrust,  and  to  break  the  sort  of 
unanimity  with  which  measures  of  clemency  and  peace  were  welcomed. 

The  sections  were  agitated,  and  became  tumultuous.  It  was  not  possible, 
in  fact,  that  the  relatives  of  prisoners  or  of  victims,  that  the  suspected  persons 
recently  liberated,  that  all  those,  in  short,  to  whom  freedom  of  speech  was 
restored,  should  limit  their  demands  to  the  reparation  of  old  severities,  and 
that  they  should  not  demand  vengeance  also.  Almost  all  were  furious  against 
the  revolutionary  committees,  and  complained  loudly  of  Them.  They  were 
for,  recom posing,  nay,  even  for  suppressing  them,  and  these  discussions  pro- 
duced some  disturbances  in  Paris,  The  section  of  Montreuil  came  to  de- 
nounce the  arbitrary  acts  of  its  revolutionary  committee ;  that  of  the  French 
Pantheon  declared  that  its  committee  had  lost  its  confidence ;  that  of  the 
Social  Contract  likewise  took  severe  measures  in  regard  to  its  committee, 
and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  its  registers. 

This  was  only  a  natural  reaction  of  the  moderate  class,  long  reduced  to 
silence  and  to  terror  by  the  inquisitors  of  the  revolutionary  committees. 
These,  movements  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  attention  of  the  Mountain. 

That  terrible  Mountain  had  not  perished  wldi  Robespierre.  It  had  sur- 
vived him.  Some  of  its  members  had  remained  convinced  of  the  uprightness, 
of  the  integrity  of  Robespierre's  intentions,  and  did  not  believe  that  he  ever 
meant  to  usurp.  They  looked  upon  him  as  the  victim  of  DanWn's  friends, 
and  of  the  corrupt  party  whose  remains  he  had  not  been  able  to  destroy ;  but 
it  was  a  very  small  number  who  held  this  opinion.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Mountaineers,  stanch,  enthusiastic  republicans,  regarding  with  horror 
every  scheme  of  usurpation,  had  lent  their  assistance  to  the'  9th  of  Thermidor, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  overthrow  a  sanguinary  systom  as  to  strike  a 
nascent  Cromwell.  No  doubt  tliey  looked  upon  revolutionary  justice,  such 
as  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Goudion,  Fouquter,  and  Dumas  had  made  it,  as 
iniquitous;  but  they  had  no  intention  to  diminish  in  the  least  the  energy  of 
the  government^  or  to  give  any  quarter  to  what  were  called  the  aristocrats. 
They  were  mosdy  known  to  be  pure  and  rigid  men,  who  had  no  hand  in  the 
dictatorship  and  its  acts,  and  were  in  no  way  interested  in  supporting  it ;  but, 
at  the-  same  time,  jealous  revolutionists,  who  would  not  suffer  the  9th  of 
Thermidor  to  he  converted  into  a  reaction,  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of  a 
party.  Among  those  of  their  colleagues  who  had  united  to  overthrow  the 
dictatershiji,  they  saw  with  distrust  men  who  had  the  character  of  rogues,  of 
pu:ulatoii9i  friends:of  Chabot's  and  Fabre-d' Eglantine's,  members,  in  short, 
of  the  rapacious,  stockjobbing,  and  corrupt  party.  They  had  seconded  them 
agaiiiSti.iRflfw^PJerre,  but  they  were  ready  to  combat  them,  if  they  perceived 
:n  Ihem  any  tendency  either  to  enervate  the  revolutionary  energy,  or  t^^  turn 
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the  late  events  to  the  advantage  of  any  Faction  whatever.  Danton  had  been 
accused  of  corruption,  of  federalism,  of  Orleanism,  and  of  royatism.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  suspicions  of  the  hke  nature  should  spring  up  against  his 
"Victorious  friends.  No  attack  was  yet  made;  but  the  numerous  releases, 
and  the  general  excitement  against  the  revolutionary  system,  began  to  awaken 
apprehensions, 

Tlie  real  authors  of  the  Dtli  of  Thei-midof,  to  tlrf;  numbei-  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  the  principal  of  whom,  were  Legendre,  Fr^ron,  Tallin,  Merlin  of 
Thionville,  Barras,  Thuriot,  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  Dubois-Craacf,  and 
Lecointre  of  Versailles,  were  not  more  favourably  disposed  than  their  col- 
leagues to  Toyaiism  and  counter-revolution ;  but,  excited  by  danger  and  by 
the  struggle,  they  spoke  out  more  decidedly  against  the  revolutionary  laws 
They  had,  moreover,  much  of  that  tendency  to  leniency  which  had  ruined 
their  friends,  Danton  and  Desmoulins.  Surrounded,  applauded,  and  sdicited, 
they  were  hurried  away  more  than  their  colleagues  of  the  Mountain  into  the 
system  of  clemency.  Many  of  them  possibly  sacrificed  their  own  opinions 
to  their  new  position.  To  render  services  to  distressed  families,  to  receive 
testimonies  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  old  severi- 
ties, was  a  part  which  could  not  fail  to  tempt  them.  Already  those  Who 
distrusted  their  complaisance,  as  well  as  those  who  confided  in  it,  gave  them 
a  particular  application:  they  called  them  the  Thermidorians. 

Warm  discussioijs  frequently  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  release  of 
prisoners.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  deputy,  who  said  that  he  knew  one 
of  them,  an  individual  of  his  department,  the  committee  ordered  his  libera- 
tion. Another  deputy  of  the  same  department  immediately  complained  of 
this  release,  and  declared  that  an  aristocrat  had  been  set  at  liberty.  These 
disputes,  and  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  well-known  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  who  boldly  showed  their  joyous  faces,  provoked  a  measure  which 
was  adopted,  but  to  which  no  great  importance  was  at  firA  attached.  It  was 
decided  that  a  list  of  all  the  persons  released  by  order  of  the  committed  of 
general  safely  should  be  printed,  and  that  bcide  the  namS  of  each  individual 
so  released  should  be  printed  the  names  of  the  persons  who  hid  petitioned 
in  hia  behalf  and  who  answered  for  his  prineiple* 

This  measure  produced  a  most  unpleasant  'sensation  Suffermg  from  the 
recent  oppression  which  ihey  had  undergone  ma  i}  of  tlie  citizens  were 
afraid  to  see  their  names  entered  in  a  list  which  might  be  employed  for  the 
exercise  of  fresh  severities,  if  the  system  of  terror  shoctld  ever  be  re-esta- 
blished. Many  of  those  who  had  already  solicited  and  obtained  releases 
were  sorry  for  it,  and  many  others  would  not  apply  for  more  Bitter  com- 
plaints were  made  in  the  sections  of  this  return  to  measuies  which  disturbed 
the  public  joy  and  confidence,  and  their  repeal  was  deminded 

On  the  26th  of  Thermidor  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  occupied  by 
the  agitation  prevailing  in  the  sections  of  Paris.  The  section' of  Montreuil 
had  come  to  denounce  its  revolutionarj-  committee.  It  had  been  ansWeret! 
ihai  it  ought  to  address  itself  to  the  committee  of  general  safety.  Duhem, 
deputy  of  Lille,  who  had  no  hand  in  the  acts  of  the  late  dictatorship,  but«as 
a  friend  of  Billaud's,  sharing  all  his  opinions,  and  convinced  diat  it  wM'tio^ 
expedient  for  the  revolutionary  authority  to  relax  its  severity,  violently  in- 
veighed against  the  aristocracy  and  moderatism,  which,  he  san',  already  lified 
their  audacious  heads,  and  imagined  that  the  9th  of  Theniiidor  had  betin 
brought  about  for  their  benefit.  Baudot  and  Tailiefer,  who  had  shewn  i 
<!(inrageous  opposition  under  the  rule  of  Robespierre,  but  who  wei*'  Ss 
stanch  Mountaineers  as  Duhem,  and  Vadier,  a  distinguished  member  of 
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the  old  coiiiiniitee  of  genera!  safety,  asserted  also  that  the  aristocRtoj"  was 
stirring,  and  that  although  the  government  ought  certainly  to  be  just,  it  ought 
at  the  same  lime  to  be  inflexible.  Granet,  deputy'of  Marseiliea,  who  sat 
with  the  Mountain, -made  a  proposition  which  increased  the  agitation  of  the 
Assembly.  He  insisted  that  the  prisoners  already  released,  if  the  persons 
who  answered  for  them  did  not  come  forward  to  give  their  names,  should  be 
immediately  re-incarcerated.  This  proposition  excited  a  great  tumult.  Bour- 
don, Lecointre,  and  Merlin  of  Thionville,  opposed  it  with  all  their  might. 
The  discussion,  as  it  almost  always  happens  on  such  occasions,  extended 
from  the  lists  to  the  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  parlies  briskly 
attacked  one  another  on  account  of  the  intentions  already  impul«d  by  each 
to  the  other.  "  It  is  high  time,"  esckimed  Merlin  of  Thionville,  "  that  all 
the  factions  should  renounce  the  use  of  the  steps  of  Robespierre's  throne. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  done  by  halves,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  ia  the 
affair  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the  Convention  has  done  many  things  by 
halves.  If  it  has  left  tyrants  here,  they  ought  at  least  to  hold  their  tongues." 
General  applause  succeeded  these  words  of  Merlin's,  addressed  particularly 
to  Vadier,  one  of  those  who  had  spoken  against  the  movements  of  the  sec- 
tions. Legendre  spoke  after  Merlin.  "  The  committee,"  said  he,  "  is  well 
aware  that  it  has  been  tricked  into  the  release  of  some  arislocrafa  ;  but  their 
number  is  not  great,  and  they  will  soon  be  imprisoned  again.  Why  should 
we  accuse  one  another,  why  look  upon  each  other  as  enemies,  when  our 
intentions  are  the  same  ?  Let  us  ealm  our  passions,  if  we  would  insure  and 
accelerate  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  Citizens,  I  demand  of  you  the- 
repeal  of  the  law  of  the  23d,  which  orders  the  printing  of  the  lists  of  the 
citizens  who  have  been  set  at  liberty.  That  law  has  dispelled  the  public  joy 
affil  frozen  all  hearts."  Tallien  followed  Legendre,  and  was  listened  to  wi^ 
the  greatest  attention,  as  the  principal  of  the  Thermidorians.  "  For  some 
days  past,"  said  he,  "all  good  citizens  have  seen  with  pain  that  attempts 
axe  making  to  divide  you,  and  to  revive  those  animosities  which  ought  to  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Robespierre.  On  entering  this  pbce  a  note  was  put 
lintp  my  hands,  which  intimates  that  several  members  were  to  be  attacked  in 
this  sitting.  No  doubt  it  is  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic  that  such  rumours 
are  circulated:  let  us  beware  of  seconding  them  by  our  divisions."  Plaudits 
interrupted  Tallien ;  he  resumed :  "  Ye  who  would  play  the  part  of  Robes- 
pierre," he  exclaimed,  "  hope  not  for  success :  the  Convention  is  determined 
to  perish,  rather  than  endure  a  new  tyranny.  The  Convention  wills  an  in- 
flexible but  a  just  government.  It  is  possible  that  some  patriots  have  been 
mistaken  respecting  certain  prisoners;  we  are  no  believers  in  the  infallibilit)' 
■ftf  men.  But  let  the  persons  improperly  released  be  denounced,  and  they 
sTiall  be  agun  incarcerated.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  sincerely  declare  thi 
I  had  rather  see  twenty  aristocrats  released  to-day,  who  may  again  be  appre- 
hended to-morrow,  than  a  single  patriot  left  in  confinement.  What!  can  the 
republic,  with  its  twelve  hundred  thousand  armed  citizens,  be  afraid  of  a  few 
aristocrats!     No;  it  is  too  great;  it  will  find  means  to  discover  and  to  clias- 


Tallien,  although  frequenfly  interrupted  by  applause  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  was  still  more  tumultuously  cheered  on  concluding  it.  After  these 
general  explanations,  the  Assembly  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  law 
of  the  23d,  and  to  the  ^ew  clause  ^yhich  Granet  wished  to  add  to  it.  The 
partisans  of  the  law  maintained  that,  the  people  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
showing  themselves  while  performing  a  patriotic  act,  such  as  that  of  claiming 
hc.releaso  of  a  citizen   imjusdy  detained.     Its   adversaries  replied  that 
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nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  ihaii  the  hsts;  that  diose  of  the  twenty 
thousand  and  of  the  eight  thousand  had  been  the  cause  of  continual  dialurb- 
aiice ;  that  those  whose  names  were  insi;ribed  in  them  had  lived  in  dread ; 
and  that,  were  there  no  longer  any  tyranny  to  fear,  the  persons  included  in 
the  new  lists  would  have  no  more  rest.  At  length  a  compromise  look  place. 
Bourdon  proposed  to  print  the  names  of  the  prisoners  released,  without  add- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  answered  for  them  and  solicited  their  hberation. 
This  suggestion  was  favourably  received,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  names 
of  the  released  persons  only  should  be  printed.  TalUen,  who  was  not 
pleased  with  this  middle  course,  immediately  ascended  the  tribune.  "Since 
yoii  have  decreed,"  said  he,  "  lo  print  the  list  of  tho  citizens  restored  lo 
liberty,  you  cannot  refuse  to  publish  that  of  the  citizens  at  \^ose  instigation 
they  were  imprisoned.  It  is  but  just  that  the  public  should  know  those  who 
denounced  and  caused  good  patriots  to  be  incarcerated."  The  Assembly, 
taken  by  surprise,  at  first  deemed  Taliien's  proposition  just,  and  fortliwith 
decreed  it.  Scarcely  had  it  come  to  this  decision,  before  several  members 
of  the  Assembly  changed  their  opinion.  "  Here  is  a  list,"  said  one,  "  which 
will  be  opposed  to  the  preceding ;  if  is  civil  war,"  This  expression  waa 
soon  repealed  throughout  iJie  hall,  and  several  voices  exclaimed :  It  is  civil 
war! — "Yes,"  rejoined  Tallien,  who  had  again  mounted  the  tribune,  "yes, 
it  is  civil  war.  1  am  of  your  opinion.  Your  two  decrees  will  array  against 
one  another  two  classes  of  men  who  never  can  forgive  eaclj  other.  But) 
in  proposing  tlie  second  decree,'!  wished  to  make  you  sensible  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  first.  Now  I  propose  to  you  lo  repeal  both."  There 
was  a  cry  from  all  quarters  of  "  Yes,  yes,  the  repeal  of  the  two  decrees  !" 
Amar  himself  joined  in  it,  and  the  two  decrees  were  repealed.  The  print- 
ing of  any  list  was  therefore  set  aside,  thanks  to  the  clever  and  bold  surprise 
which  Tallien  had  practised  upon  the  Assembly. 

This  sitting  restored  a  feeling  of  security  to  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  began  to  lose  it,  but  it  proved  that  all  excitement  was  not  extinguished 
— that  all  straggles  were  not  yet  terminated.  The  parlies  had  all  been  struck 
in  their  turn;  the  royalists  on  several  occasions,  the  Girondins  on  the  Slst 
of  May,  the  Danlonists  in  Germinal ;  the  ultra- Mountaineers  on  tlie  9th  of 
Thermidor.  But,  if  the  most  illustrious  leaders  had  perished,  their  parties 
survived,  for  parties  are  not  cut  off  at  a  single  blow,  and  their  remains  bestir 
themselves  long  afterwards.  These  parties  were  again  about  to  dispute  by 
turns  ihe  direction  of  the  Revolution,  and  lo  recommence  an  arduous  and 
bloodstained  career.  It  was,  in  fact,  expedient  that  minds  which  had  arrived 
through  the  excitement  of  the  danger  at  the  highest  degree  of  exasperation, 
should  return  progressively  to  the  point  fi'om  which  they  had  started.  During 
this  return,  power  was  destined  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  same  con- 
flicts of  passions,  systems,  and  authority,  were  lo  take  place. 

After  having  thus  bestowed  its  first  attention  on  the  ameliorating  of  many 
severities,  the  Convention  had  to  letum  to  the  organization  of  the  committees 
and  of  the  provisional  government,  wJiich  was,  as  we  know,  to  rule  France 
till  the  general  peace.  A  first  discussion  had  arisen,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
concerning  Jhe  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  the  question  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  commission  charged  to  present  a  new  plan.  It  waa  of  urgent 
necessity  to  attend  to  this  matter;  and  the  Assembly  did  so  very  earlv  in 
Fructidor.  It  was  placed  between  two  opposite  systems  and  rocks ;  the  fear 
of  weakening  the  auihority  charged  with  the  salvation  of  the  Revolijtion,  and 
the  fear  of  reconstituting  tyi'anny.  itisusual  among  men  to  be  afraid  of  dangera- 
■when  they  are  past,  and  to  take  precautions  against  what  cannot  occur  again. 
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The  tyranny  of  tlie  late  cojnmitlee  of  public  welfare  had  originated  in  the 
necessity  for  duly  performing  an  extraordinary  task,  amidst  obstacles  of  all 
kinds.  A.  few  men  had  stepped  forward  to  do  what  an  assembly  could  nol 
— dursi  not — do  itself;  and,  amidst  the  prodigious  toils  to  which  they  had 
aubmilifid  for  fifteen  moaihs,  they  had  not  been  able  either  to  explain  the 
motives  of  their  operations,  or  to  render  an  account  of  them  to  the  Assembly, 
unless  in  a  very  general  manner.  They  had  not  even  lime  to  deliberate  to- 
gether, but  each  pctformed,  as  absolute  master,  the  duty  that  had  devolved 
upon  him.  They  had  thus  become  so  many  compulsory  dictators,  whom 
circumstances,  rather  than  ambition,  had  rendered  all-powerful.  Now  that 
the  task  was  almost  finished,  that  the  extreme  dangers  which  they  had  had 
lo  encounter  were  past,  such  a  power  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  because 
there  was  no  further  occasion  for  its  existence.  It  was  puerile  to  take  such 
precautions  against  a  danger  which  had  become  impassible ;  nay,  this  pru- 
dence was  even  attended  with  a  serious  inconvenience,  that  of  enervaiing 
.authority  and  of  robbiag  it  of  all  its  energy.  Twelve  hundred  thousand 
men  had  been  raised,  fed,  armed,  and  sent  to  the  frontiers ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  for  their  direction,  and  this  was  again 
a  task  that  required  great  application,  extraordinary  capacity,  and  very  ex- 
tensive powers. 

The  principal  of  renewal  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  every  month  had  "been 
already  decreed;  and  it  had  been  moreover  decided  that  the  members  going 
out  could  not  obtain  readmission  before  the  expiration  of  a  month.  These 
two  conditions,  while  they  prevented  a  new  dictatorship,  prevented  also  any 
good  administra^on.  It  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  sequence, 
a;iy:COnstant  application,  any  secrecy,  in  a  ministry  thus  continually  renewed. 
No  sooner  had  a  member  gained  an  insight  into  business  than  he  was  forced 
lo  leave  it ;  and  if  a  decided  capacity  was  manifested,  like  that  of  Carnot  for 
war,*  of  Prieur  of  the  Cote-d'Or  and  Robert  Lindet  for  administration,  and 
of  Cambon  for  the  finances,  it  could  not  be  secured  for  the  state,  and  its 
services  would  be  lost  at  the  appointed  term.  An  absence,  even  com- 
pulsory, of  a  month,  rendered  the  advantages  of  the  ulterior  re-election  abso- 
lutely null. 

Bnt  a  reaction  was  not  to  be  avoided.  An  extreme  concentration  of  power 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  dissemination  equally  extreme  and  dangerous,  but 
in  a  different  way.  The  old  committee,  invested  with  the  supreme  power 
in  regard  to  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  state,  had  a  right  to 
summon  the  other  committees  and  to  require  an  account  of  their  operations; 
it  had  thus  taken  into  its  own  hands  all  that  was  essential  in  the  duties  of 
each  of  them.  To  prevent  in  future  such  inconveniences,  the  new  organiza- 
tion separated  the  functions  of  the  committees,  and  rendered  them  independ- 
ent of  one  another.     There  were  established  sixteen; 

1.  The  Committee  of  public  welfare; 

2.  The  Committee  of  general  safety; 

'  "  For  Carnot  I  feel  great  reaped.  !n  soma  pniiita  he  ia  the  gtealest  man  of  this  ceolurj. 
When  he  inventa  it  new  system  of  tactics  tj>  oppose  the  old  armies  of  Europe,  hastens  to  (lie 
enay,  leaches  how  to  he  victorious  with  them,  and  returns  to  Paris,  he  appears  great  indeed. 
However  I  differ  from  hia  political  views,  there  is  a  republican  greatness  ahout  him  whiiili 
commands  respect.  IIbjI  I  nnUling  in  the  wide  world  but  a  piece  of  bread  lefi,  I  should  be 
proud  of  sharing  it  with  Carnot  Carnot  indented  new  tactics ;  he  had  en  innate  capaci^ 
lor  war,  and  showed  how  to  fight  and  conquer.  While  he  was  engaged  in  making  gianl 
plans  for  the  five  armies,  he  wrote  a  matbemalical  work  of  the  highest  character,  and  com 
posed  at  the  same  time  some  very  agreeable  Uttle  poems.  He  was  a  mighty  genius  indeed." 
— VietuAr.    B. 
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3.  The  Committee  of  finances  ; 

4;  Tlie  Committee  of  legislation; 

5.  Tlie  Committee  of  public  instruction; 

6.  The  Committee  of  agriculture  and  the  arts ; 

7.  The  Committee  of  commerce  and  provisions; 

8.  The  Committee  of  public  works; 

9.  The  Coniraitlee  of  conveyance  by  post; 
10.  The  Militan'  Commitlee; 

J 1.  The  Committee  of  the  navy  and  the  coloniee ; 

12.  The  Commitlee  of  public  succour; 

13.  The  Committee  of  division; 

14.  The  Comtliitlee  of  minutes  and  archives ; 

15.  The  Conimittee  df  petitions,  correspondence,  and  despatches; 

16.  The  Committee  of  the  inspectors  of  the  National  Palace. 

The  Committee  of  public  welfare  was  composed  of  twelve  members;  it 
l:ad  stil!  the  direction  of  the  militeiry  and  diplomatic  operations ;  it  was 
charged  with  the  levy  and  equipment  of  annies,  ihe  selection  of  genersis,  the 
plans  of  campaign,  &c.,  but  it  was  limited  lo  these  duties.  The  committee 
of  general  safety,  composed  of  sixteen  members,  had  the  direction  of  the 
police ;  that  of  the  finances,  composed  of  forty-eigljt  members,  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  revenue,  the  exchequer,  the  mint,  the  assignats,  &c.  The 
committees  were  authorized  lo  meet  frequently,  for  the  consideration  of  such 
matters  as  concerned  them  generally.  Thus  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
former  commitlee  of  public  welfare  was  divided  among  a  number  of  rival  au- 
thorities, liable  to  embarrass  and  to  jostle  one  another  in  their  progress. 

Such  was  the  ne*  organization  of  the  governrnent.  There  were  oftier 
reforms  which  were  deemed  not  less  urgent.  The  revolutionary  committees 
established  in  the  smallest  villages,  and  empowered  to  exercise  inquisition 
there,  were  the  most  vexatious  and  the  most  abhorred  of  the  creations  attri- 
buted to  Robespierre's  party.  To  render  their  action  less  extensive  and  less 
annoying,  their  number  was  reduced  to  one  for  each  district.  Tliere  Was, 
however,  to  be  one  in  every  commune  of  eight  thousand  souls,  whether  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  or  not.  In  Paris,  the  number  was  reduced  from  forty- 
eight  lo  twelve.  These  committees  were  to  be  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers ;  it  was  required  that  three  of  these  members,  at  least,  should  sign  a 
summons  to  appear,  and  that  seven  should  sign  a  warrant  of  arrest.  Like ' 
the  committees  of  government,  they  were  to  be  renewed  by  one-fourth  every 
month.  To  all  these  arrangements  the  Convention  added  others  not  less 
important,  by  deciding  that  the  sections  should  in  future  meet  but  once  in 
each  decade,  on  the  Decadi  days,  and  that  the  citizens  present  should  cease 
to  be  paid  forty  soul  for  each  meeting.  To  render  the  popular  assemblies 
Jess  frequent,  and  above  all  to  cease  paying  the  lower  classes  for  attending 
them,  was  confining  the  demagogue  spirit  within  narrow  limits.  It  was 
also  cutting  off  an  abuse  which  liad  been  carried  to  excess  in  Paris.  In 
each  section,  twelve  hundred  members  were  paid  as  present,  though  scarcely 
three  hundred  actually  attended.  The  present  answered  for  the  absent,  and 
they  alternately  rendered  each  other  this  service.  Thus  this  operative  sol- 
diery, so  devoted  to  Hobespierre,  was  dismissed,  and  sent  back  to  its  proper 

The  most  important  measure  adopted  by  the  Convention  was  the  purifica 
tion  of  all  the  local  authorities,  revolutionary  committees,  municipalities,  &c 
II  was  into  these  bodies  that,  as  we  have  observed,  the  most  hot-headed  revo- 
lutionists iiad  insinuated  themselves.     They  had  become  in  each  locality 
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what  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  untl  Coiiiln.n  were  in  Paris,  and  they  had  exer- 
cised their  powers  with  all  the  brulaliiy  of  inferior  authorities.  The  decree 
of  the  revolutionary  govemmenl,  in  suspending  the  constitution  til!  the  peace, 
had  prohibited  elections  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  obviate  disturbances  and  to 
concentrate  authority  in  ihe  same  hands.  The  Convention,  from  absolutely 
similar  motives,  namely,  to  prevent  conflicts  between  the  Jacobins  and  the 
aristocrats,  maintained  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  and  committed  to  the 
representatives  on  mission  the  task  of  purifying  the  institutions  throughoul 
all  FrancBj  This  was  the  right  way  to  secure  to  itself  Ae  choice  and  the 
direction  of  the  local  authorities,  and  lo  prevent  collisions  of  the  two  factions. 
Lastly,  the  revolutionary  tribimal,  recently  suspended,  was  again  put  in 
activity.  The  judges  and  juries  were  not  yet  all  appointed:  those  which 
had  already  met  were  to  enter  upon  their  functions  immediately,  and  to  fry 
agreeably  to  the  laws  existing  before  that  of  the  22d  of  Prairial.  These 
laws  were  still  very  rigorous  ;  but  the  persons  selecled  to  adminiatet  them, 
and  the  docility  with  whiish  extraordinary  courts  follow  the  direction  of 
the  government  which  institutes  them,  were  a  guarantee  against  fresh 
cruelties. 

All  these  reforms  were  carried  into  effect  between  the  1st  and  the  I5th  of 
Fructidor,  One  more  important  institution  still  remained  to  be  re-established, 
namely,  the  liberty  of  the  press.*  No  law  marked  its  boundaries;  it  was 
even  sanclioned  in  an  unlimited  manner  in  the  declaration  of  rights ;  but  it 
had  nevertheless  been  proscribed,  in  fact,  under  the  system  of  terror.  When 
a  single  imprudent  word  was  sufficient  to  compromise  the  lives  of  citizens, 
h  w  CO  Id  th  y  1  d  d  t  w  't  ?  Th  f  t«  f  ih  ft  t  C  m-U 
Dm!       hdllyp        Ih  fhp  hp       dD        d 

Majll  d  f   1  dp  h    h  d  b 

m  phd  h  mfhC  Idhhlby 


moulins      d  le 

of  publi  D  ^  d 

the  una      k!  T  ra 

during  I  talo 
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reaction  R  m  g 
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use  that  w 

sations  p  g 

reign  of  te  g  re 

•  "The  cd 

sitenceil  d 

influence  In  favour  of  dvil  order  and  religion.  Marmontol,  I.ahatpe,  and  olliora,  wtio  in 
llieir  youih  had  been  enrolleil  in  tbe  list  of  Voltaire's  disciples,  and  among  the  infidels  of 
Ihe  Eneyclopedie,  now  made  amends  fiir  their  jouthfal  errors,  by  exerting  themselves  in 
Be  cause  of  good  morals  and  of  a  regulated  goYernmeiit." — Scoll's  Life  of  Napekon,    E. 
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appreciated  the  dangerous  instrument  that  would  thus  be  put  into  the  handa 
of  the  counter-revolutionists,  who  were  alrpady  swarming  everj'where, 
opposed  an  express  declaration.  They  assigned  as  a  reason  that  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  established  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  to  sanction  it  anew 
was  superfluous,  since  it  was  only  proclaiming  an  already  acknowledged 
right,  and  that,  if  any  one  proposed  to  render  it  unlimited,  he  committed  an 
imprudence.  "You  would  then,"  said  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  and  Cambon, 
"  permit  royalism  to  lift  its  head  and  to  print  whatever  it  pleases  against  the 
institution  of  the  republic."  All  these  propositions  were  referred  to  the 
competent  committees,  to  examine  if  it  were  expedient  to  malie  a  new 
declaration. 

Thus  the  provisional  government  destined  to  direct  the  Revolution  till  the 
peace,  was  entirely  modified,  agreeabij  to  the  new  dispositions  of  clemency 
and  generosity  which  manifested  themsehes  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor 
Committees  of  government,  the  rei  olulionary  tribunal,  local  administrations, 
were  reorganized  and  purified ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  declared,  and 
every  arrangement  was  made  for  a  new  career 

The  effects  which  these  reforms  could  not  tail  to  produce  were  "oon  felt 
Hitherto,  the  party  of  the  violent  revolutionists  had  occupied  a  place  m  the 
government  itself;  it  composed  the  committees  and  ruled  the  Convention,  it 
predominated  at  the  Jacobins ;  it  filled  the  municipal  institutions  and  the  revo- 
lulionary  committees  with  which  all  France  was  covered:  now,  being  dis- 
placed, it  found  itself  out  of  the  government,  and  was  about  to  form  a  hostile 
party  against  it. 

The  assembling  of  the  Jacobins  had  been  suspended  on  the  night  between 
the  9th  and  10th  of  Thermidor.  Legendre  had  locked  up  their  hall,  and 
laid  the  keys  of  it  on  the  bureau  of  the  Convention,  The  keys  were  re- 
turned, and  the  society  was  permitted  to  reassemble,  on  condition  of  purifying 
itself.  Fifteen  of  the  oldest  members  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  all  the  others  during  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th.  They  were  l& 
admit  such  only  as  on  that  memorable  night  had  been  at  their  posis  as  citi- 
zens, instead  of  repairing  to  the  commune  to  conspire  against  the  Conven- 
tion. During  tiiis  scrutiny,  the  old  members  were  admitted  into  the  hall  as 
provisional  members.  The  investigation  commenced.  An  inquiry  concern- 
ing each  of  them  would  have  been  difficult.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
question  them,  and  they  were  judged  by  their  answers.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  indulgent  such  an  ex;iminalion  must  have  been,  since  it  was  the 
Jacobins  sitting  in  judgment  on  iliomselves.  In  a  few  days,  more  than  six 
hundred  members  were  reinstalled,  on  the  mere  declaration  that  during  the 
memorable  night  they  had  been  at  the  post  assigned  to  them  by  their  duties. 
The  society  was  soon  recomposed  as  it  had  been  before,  and  comprehended 
all  those  who  liad  been  devoted  to  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  and 
who  regretted  them  as  martyrs  of  liberty  and  victims  of  counter-revolution. 
Besides  the  parent  society,  there  sdll  existed  that  notorious  electoral,  club, 
to  which  those  retired  who  had  proposals  to  make  that  could  not  be  enter- 
tained at  the  Jacobins,  and  where  all  the  great  events  of  the  revolution  were 
planned.  It  still  met  at  the  Evfich^,  and  was  composed  of  old  Cordeliers, 
the  most  determined  Jacobins,  and  men  most  compromised  during  the  sys- 
tem of  terror.  The  Jacobins  and  this  club  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
become  the  asylum  of  those  placemen  whom  the  new  purification  was  about 
to  drive  from  their  posts.  What  was  thus  foreseen  actually  happened.  The- 
judges  and  juries  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  members  of  the  forty- 
eight  revolutionary  committees  of  Paris,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred, 
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the  agenls  of  iJie  secret  police  of  St.  Just  and  Robespierre,  the  messengera 
of  the  committees  who  formed  the  band  of  the  nolorioua  Heron,  the  clerks 
of  the  different  administrations,  in  short  all  who  had  held  employments  of 
any  kind,  and  been  removed  from  them,  joined  the  Jacobins  and  the  electoral 
club,  as  being  already  members  of  them,  or  obtaining  admission  for  the  first 
time.  There  they  vented  their  complaints  and  their  resentment.  They  were 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  and  dreaded  the  rengeance  of  those  whom  they  had 

{leraecuted.  They  regretted,  moreover,  the  lucrative  offices  which  they  had 
ost,  especially  such  of  them  as,  being  members  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittees, had  opportunities  of  adding  peculations  of  all  kinds  to  their  salaries. 
These  could  not  fail  to  compose  a  violent  and  an  obstinate  party,  to  tlie 
natural  impetuosity  of  whose  opinions  was  now  added  the  irritation  of 
injured  interest.  The  same  thing  that  happened  in  Paris  was  occurring 
throughout  all  France.  The  members  of  the  municipalities,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary committees,  of  the  directories  of  districts,  met  in  the  affiliated  societies 
attached  to  the  parent  society,  and  deposited  in  their  bosom  their  apprehen- 
fiiona  and  their  animosities.  They  had  on  their  side  the  populace,  also 
divested  of  its  fiinctions,  since  it  was  no  longer  paid  forty  sous  for  attending 
the  sectional  assemblies. 

Out  of  hatred  to  this  party,  and  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  it,  another 
was  formed,  or  properly  speaking,  revived.  It  comprised  all  those  who  had 
suffered  or  kept  silence  during  the  rule  of  terror,  and  who  thought  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  rousing  themselves  and  for  directing  in  their  turn  the 
march  of  the  Revolution.  We  have  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  libe- 
ration of  suspected  persons,  the  relatives  of  the  detained  persons  or  of  the 
victims  again  made  their  appearance  in  the  sections,  and  bestirred  themselves, 
either  \o  cause  the  prisons  to  be  thrown  open,  or  to  denounce  and  punish 
the  revolutionary  committees.  The  new  march  of  the  Convention,  those 
reforms  already  begun,  increased  the  hopes  and  the  courage  of  these  first 
opponents.  They  belonged  to  all  those  classes  that  had  suffered,  whatever 
might  be  their  rank,  but  particnlarly  to  commerce,  to  the  burgeoisie,  to  that 
industrious,  opulent,  and  moderate  third  estate,  which,  monarchical  and  con- 
stitutional with  the  Constituents,  and  republican  with  the  Girondins,  had 
been  swept  away  since  the  31st  of  May,  and  exposed  to  persecutions  of  all 
sorts.  In  its  ranks  were  concealed  the  now  very  rare  reiica  of  the  nobility 
which  durst  not  yet  complain  of  its  abasement,  but  which  complained  of  the 
rights  of  humanity  violated  as  respected  its  order,  and  some  partisans  of 
royalty,  creatures  or  agents  of  the  old  court,  who  had  not  ceased  to  raise 
obstacles  to  the  Revolution,  by  engaging  in  all  the  nascent  oppositions, 
whatever  might  be  their  system  and  character.  It  was,  as  usual,  the  young 
men  of  these  different  classes  who  spoke  out  with  the  greatest  warmth  and 
energy,  for  youth  is  always  the  first  to  rise  against  an  oppressive  rule.*     A 

•  "  Those  who  composed  this  new  and  irregular  niiiilia  belonged  ohiefly  to  the  middle  and 
wealthy  clussee  of  society,  and  adopted  a  singular  costume.  Instead  of  the  short  jacket  of 
the  Jacobins,  ihey  wore  a  square  and  open-breasted  coat ;  their  shoes  were  very  low  in  the 
iiwtep,  and  dieir  heir  hanging  down  on  each  side,  was  bound  up  behind  in  tresses;  they 
were  armed  with  sbort  sticks  leaded  tike  bludgeons.  A  portion  of  these  young  people  and 
uf  the  sectioniofi,  were  royalists;  the  rest  followed  the  impulse  of  the  moment  which  nas 
utiti-tevolotionery.  The  latter  acted  without  design  and  without  ambition,  and  declared  tor 
Ihe  elroBgeal  party,  espedally  when  that  party,  by  its  triumph,  promised  (he  return  of  order, 
the' desire  for  which  was  very  g^nerat.  The  former  contended  under  the  Therm  id  oriai.s 
agaitiBt  the  old  committees,  as  the  ThecmiJartans  had  contended  in  the  old  commitleea 
against  Robes[iierre ;  it  wailed  for  the  moment  to  act  on  its  own  account,  end  an  opportu- 
■ity  occurred  after  the  complete  fell  of  the  revolutionary  parly." — Mignel.    E. 
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multitude  of  them  filled  the  sections,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  public  places, 
and  expressed  their  opinion  against  the  Terrorists,  as  ihey  were  called,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner.  They  alleged  the  nohlest  inodves.  Some  of 
them  had  seen  their  families  persecuted,  others  were  afraid  lest  they  should 
some  day  see  their  own  persecuted,  if  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  re-esta- 
blished, and  they  swore  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  might.  But  the  secret 
of  the  opposition  of  many  of  Ihem  was  the  military  requisition.  Some  had 
escaped  it  by  concealing  themselves  ;  others  had  left  the  armies  on  hearing 
of  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  These  were  reinforced  by  the  writers,  who  were 
persecuted  of  lale,  and  were  always  as  prompt  as  the  young  to  join  in  any 
opposition;  they  already  filled  the  newspapers  and  pamphlete  with  violent 
diatribes  against  the  system  of  terror. 

The  two  parties  spoke  out  in  the  warmest  and  most  hostile  manner,  on 
the  subject  of  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  Convention  into  the  re- 
volutionary system.  The  Jacobins  and  the  clubbisls  raised  an  outcry 
against  the  aristocracy.  They  complained  of  the  committee  of  general 
safety  which  rele^ed  the  counter-revolutionists,*  and  of  the  Press  of  which 
a  cruel  use  was  already  made  against  those  who  had  saved  France.  The 
measure  which  offended  them  most  was  the  general  purification  of  all  tlie 
authorities.  They  could  not  precisely  find  fault  with  the  renewal  of  the 
persons  composing  those  authorities,  for  that  would  have  been  avowing  mo- 
tives too  personal,  but  they  inveighed  against  the  mode  of  re-election.  They 
asserted  that  the  people  ought  to  be  reinstated  in  the  right  of  electing  ite 
magistrates,  that  to  authorize  the  deputies  on  mission  to  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipalities,  of  the  districts,  of  the  revolutionary  committees, 
was  a  usurpation ;  that  to  reduce  the  sections  lo  one  sitting  per  decade  was 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  public  affairs.  These  complaints  were  in  contradiction  to  the 
principle  of  the  revolutionary  government,  which  forbade  any  elections  till 
the  peace;  but  parties  care  not  about  contradictions  when  their  interest  is  at 
stake  ;  the  revolutionists  knew  that  a  popular  election  would  have  brought 
them  back  (o  their  posts. 

The  tradesmen  in  the  s  n  th  y  ng  men  at  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  in 
the  public  places,  and  the  te  m  h  lewspapers,  loudly  demanded  the 
tmliraited  freedom  of  the  p  pi       d  of  still  observing  in  the  existing 

committees  and  in  the  adm       tr  many  agents  of  the  late  dictator- 

ship; they  ventured  alreadj  to  p  p    itions  against  the  repreaentafives 
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donary  government,  ihe  drift  of  which  was  to  assert  that  without  employing 
systemaiic  cruelty  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  retain  sufficient  energy — 
Tallien  proposed  to  declare  that  the  revolutionary  government  was  mainiain- 
ed,  that  consequently  the  primary  assemblies  ought  not  to  be  convoked  for 
llie  purpose  of  new  elections;  he  also  proposed  tliat  all  the  means  of  terror 
were  proscribed,  and  that  proceedings  directed  against  such  writers  as  had 
freely  expressed  their  opinions  should  be  considered  as  means  of  terror. 

Tliese  propositions  wliich  involved  no  precise  measure,  and  which  were 
merely  a  profession  of  faith  of  the  Therm idorians,  made  with  a  view  to  place 
themselves  betw    nhwp  wh  hr,  were  referred 

to  the  three  comm  (e  s       p  b  g  y     nd  legislation,  to 

which  every  thin  b         p  q  ed. 

These  means  h  ffi  h     irritation  of  the 

parties.     They  d  gh  h  ih  the  same  vio- 

lence ;  and  wha      p         y  b      d  h     g    etaS  uneasiness, 

and  to  multiply  b     ts  mp  d  n   was  the  financial 

situation  of  Fran  p       b     p        p        n  it  had  ever  yet 

been  at  the  mos  p  h    R  n 

In  spite  of  th         to  p  h     as         Is  had  experienced  a 

rapid  fall,  and  were  not  w  ortli  in  commerce  moie  than  a  siifh  or  an  eighth  of 
their  nominal  value ;  which  produced  a  frightful  confusion  in  all  kinds  of 
business,  and  rendered  the  maximum  more  impracticable  and  more  vexadous 
than  ever.  It  was  evidently  no  longer  the  want  of  confidence  that  depreeialed 
the  assignats,  for  no  apprehensions  could  now  be  felt  for  the  existence  of  the 
republic ;  but  it  was  their  excessive  issue,  which  kept  regularly  increasing  in 
proportion  to  their  fall.  The  taxes,  collected  with  difficulty  and  paid  in 
paper,  furnished  scarcely  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  what  the  republic  required 
monthly  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  government  was 
obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  fresh  issues.  Thus,  since  the  precedmg 
year,  the  quantity  of  assignata  in  circulation,  the  reduction  of  which  by  vari- 
ous combinations  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  millions  had  been  hoped, 
Tiad  risen  to  four  thousand  sis  hundred  millions. 

With  this  excessive  accumulation  of  paper  money,  and  its  consequent  de- 
preciation, were  combined  all  the  calamities  resulting  either  from  the  war,  or 
from  the  unprecedented  measures  which  had  become  necessary  in  conse- 
quence. The  reader  will  recollect  that,  in  order  to  establish  a  forced  relation 
between  the  nominal  value  of  the  assignats  and  merchandise,  the  law  of  the 
maximufrt  had  been  devised  ;  that  this  law  fixed  the  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties, and  did  not  allow  the  dealers  to  raise  them  in  proporuon  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper ;  he  will  recollect  that  to  these  measures  had  been  joined 
reqtdsitions,  which  empowered  the  representatives  of  the  agents  of  the 
administration  to  demand  ail  the  commodities  necessary  for  the  armies  and 
for  the  great  communes,  and  to  pay  for  lliem  in  assignats  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  maximum.  These  measures  had  saved  France,  but  had  introduced  ex- 
traordinary confusion  into  business  and  the  circulation. 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  the  principal  inconveniences  resulting 
from  the  maximum — two  markets,  the  one  public,  in  which  the  dealers 
exposed  only  their  worst  goods  and  in  the  least  possible  quantity ;  the  other 
elandestine,  in  which  they  sold  all  their  best  commodities  for  money  and  at 
a  free  price;  a  general  hoarding  of  goods,  which  the  farmers  contrived  to 
withdraw  notwiSistanding  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  agents  authorized  to 
make  requisitions ;  lasdy,  derangement  and  stagnation  in  manufactures,, 
e  the  makers  were  not  indemnified  by  the  price  fixed  upon  their  pro- 
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Auctions  for  the  mere  cost  of  fabrication.  All  these  inconveniences  of  a 
double  commerce,  of  the  hoarding  of  articles  of  subsistence,  of  the  stagnation 
of  manufactures,  had  kept  conslamly  increasing.  In  every  trade  two  sorts 
of  irafTic^were  established ;  the  one  public  and  insufficient,  the  other  secret 
and  usurious.  There  were  two  qualities  of  bread,  two  qualities  of  meal,  two 
qualities  of  everything ;  one  for  l!ie  rich,  who  could  pay  in  money  or  afford 
a  higher  price  tiian  the  maxitnum;  the  other  for  the  poor,  the  artisan,  and 
the  annuitant,  who  could  only  give  the  nominal  value  of  the  assignat.  The 
farmers  had  become  daily  more  and  more  ingenious  in  saving  their  commodi- 
ties. They  made  false  declarations ;  they  did  not  thrash  their  com,  alleging 
the  want  of  hands,  a  want  that  was  really  fell,  for  the  war  had  absorbed  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  ;*  they  insisted  on  the  shortness  of  the 
harvest,  which  had  not  turned  out  so  favourable  as  it  had  been  expected  to 
prove  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when,  at  the  festival  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  thanks  had  been  offered  up  to  Heaven,  for  the  victories  of  the  republic 
and  the  abundance  of  the  crops.  As  for  the  manufacturers,  they  had  entirely 
suspended  their  operations.  We  have  seen  thai,  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
law,  to  avoid  being  unjust  to  the  shopkeepers,  had  Ijeen  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  makers,  and  to  fix  the  prices  of  goods  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
manufactured,  adding  to  these  prices  the  cost  of  carriage.  But  this  law  had 
in  its  turn  become  unjust.  The  raw  material  and  workmanship  having  risen 
like  everything  else,  the  manufacturers  could  no  longer  find  means  to  defray 
their  expenses,  and  had  suspended  their  business.  The  merchants  had  done 
the  same.  The  freight  of  India  goods,  for  example,  had  risen  from  150  to 
-400  franca  per  Ion;  insurances  from  5  and  6  per  cent,  to  50  and  (>0;  of 
course,  they  could  no  longer  sell  commodities  brought  into  the  ports  at  the 
price  fi*sed  by  the  maximum,  and  they  declined  importing  together.  As  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remai'k  elsewhere,  if  one  price  was  forced,  all  ought  to 
have  been  forced,  and  that  was  impossible. 

Time  had  disclosed  other  inconveniences  peculiar  to  the  maximum.  The 
price  of  com  had  been  fixed  in  a  uniform  manner  throughout  all  France. 
But,  the  production  of  corn,  being  unequally  costly  and  abundant  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  the  rate  bore  no  proportion  to  the  localities.  The  power 
left  to  the  municipalities  to  fix  the  prices  of  all  merchandise  produced  another 
kind  of  disorder.  When  commodities  were  scarce  in  one  commune,  the 
autliorities  raised  their  prices ;  goods  were  then  brought  thither  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  neighbouring  communes,  so  that  there  was  sometimes  a  glut  in 
one  place  and  dearth  in  another,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  regulator  of  the  tarifl"; 
and  the  movements  of  commerce,  instead  of  being  regular  and  natural  were 
capricious,  unequal,  and  convulsive. 

The  results  of  the  requisitions  were  still  more  mischievous.  Requisitions 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  subsisting  the  armies,  of  furnishing  the 
great  manufactories  of  arms  and  the  arsenals  with  what  they  needed,  of  pro- 
visioning the  great  communes,  and  sometimes  of  supplying  manufacturers 
with  such  materials  as  they  were  in  want  of.  It  was  the  representatives,  the 
commissioners  to  the  armies,  the  agents  of  the  commission  of  commerce  and 
provisions,  who  were  empowered  to  make  requisitions.  In  the  pressing 
moment  of  danger,  requisitions  were  made  with  precipilation  and  confusion. 

'  •  "  Tho  republic  maintained  fourteen  Jifrerent  annies.  The  Iroopa  paid  veto  eslimBted  at 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  ;  but  there  was  no  regularjly  either  in  the  mililarjr 
0(-in  any  of  the  financial  departments.  The  National  Convention,  in  the  midai  of  the  wvo- 
lutimiary  whirlwind,  had  no  Byelem  of  finance,  and  could  not  poaaiblj  have  any." — RameUt 
SUtiirt/  of  thf  Finances. 
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It  was  frequently  the  case  that  persons  received  more  than  one  requisition 
for  the  same  objects,  and  knew  not  which  to  comply  with.  The  requisitions 
were  almost  ahvaya  ualimited.  Semetimes  the  whole  of  a  commodity  in  3 
commune  or  a  department  was  laid  under  requisition.  In  this  case,  iho 
farmers  or  the  dealers  could  not  sell  to  any  but  the  agents  of  the  republic. 
Commerce  was  interrupted,  the  article  required  lay  for  a  long  lime  without 
being  taken  away  or  paid  for,  and  the  circulation  was  slopped.  In  ihc  con- 
fusion resulting' from  the  emergency,  the  agents  look  no  account  of  distances, 
and  laid  requisitions  upon  departments  the  most  remote  from  the  commune 
or  the  army  which  they  meant  to  supply.  In  this  manner,  transports  had 
been  multiplied.  Mwiy  rivers  and  canals  were  deprived  of  water  by  an 
extraordinary  drought.  Wheel  carriages  were  the  oniy  means  of  conveyanco 
left,  and  agriculture  was  robbed  of  its  horses  lo  draw  them.  This  eslraor- 
diaarj-  employment,  together  with  a  forced  levy  of  forty-five  thousand  horses 
for  the  army,  had  made  them  very  scarce,  and  almost  exhausted  the  means 
of  transport,  In  consequence  of  these  ill-calculated  and  frequently  useless 
movements,  enormous  quantities  of  articles  of  subsistence  or  other  commodi- 
ties were  accumulated  in  the  public  magazines,  heaped  together  without  care, 
and  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  peculation.  The  cattle  obtained  for  the  republic 
were  badly  fed ;  they  arrived  in  a  lean  state  at  the  slaughleir-houses,  and 
hence  arose  a  scarcity  of  fatty  substances,  suet,  tallow,  &a.  To  useless 
transports  were  therefore  added  waste,  and  frequently  the  most  culpable 
abuses.  Unfaithful  agents  secretly  sold  at  the  highest  rates  commodities 
which  they  had  obtfuned  at  the  jnaxinatm  by  means  of  requisitions.  When 
it  was  not  unfaithful  agents  who  committed  this  fraud,  it  was  dealers  or  manu-  ' 
facturers,  who  had  solicited  an  order  of  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing themselves,  and  who  secretly  sold  at  the  current  price  what  tliey  haci 
obtained  at  the  tnaximum. 

These  causes,  added  to  the  continental  and  maritime  war,  had  reduced 
commerce  to  a  deplorable  state.  There  was  no  ionger  any  cemmuntcatior 
with  the  colonies,  which  were  rendered  nearly  inaccessible  by  the  Englisl 
cruisers,  and  almost  all  of  ihem  ravaged  by  war.  The  principal,  St,  Do 
mingo,  was  devastated  with  fire  and  blood  by  the  different  parties  who  dis 
puted  the  possession  of  it.  Besides  this  almost  ntler  impossibility  of  exler 
lial  communications,  another  measure  had  contributed  to  interdict  thetr 
entirely.  This  was  the  sequestration  directed  against  the  property  Of  foreign- 
ers with  whom  France  ww  at  war.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Conven- 
tion, in  ordering  this  sequestration,  had  meant  to  slop  the  jobbing  in  foreitm 
paper,  and  to  prevent  capital  from  abandoning  the  assignats,  and  being 
converted  into  bills  of  exchange  on  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  London,  and 
other  places.  In  seizing  the  paper  drawn  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  upon  France,  the  government  of  the  lat- 
ter had  provoked  a  similar  measure,  and  all  circulation  of  bills  between. 
France  and  Europe  had  ceased.  It  had  no  intercourse  but  with  the  neutrat 
countries,  the  Levant,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  United. 
Slates ;  but  these  communications  with  neutral  countries  the  eommisszon  of' 
lommerce  and  supplies  had  exclusively  appropriated  to  itself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  corn,  iron,  and  various  articles  necessary  for  the  navy,. 
Tp  this  end,  it  had  put  all  the  paper  under  requisition  ;  it  gave  the. French, 
bankers  tlie  amount  in  assignats,  and  made  use  of  it  in  Switzerland,  in, 
Sweden,  in  Denmark,  and  in  America,  to  pay  for  the  corn  and,  (he  otlier 
riimmodmes  which  it  purchased. 

The  whole  commerce  of  Fi-ance  was  therefore  reduced  to ,  the  s«p|Jie«. 
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which  die  governmeat  obtained  in  foreign  countries  by  means  of  paper 
foreibly  required  from  ttie  French  bankers.  Scarcely  any  merchan<hse 
brought  by  free  trade  reached  the  French  ports ;  and,  when  it  did,  it  was 
immediately  laid  under  requisition,  which,  as  we  h-jve  just  seen,  utterly  dis- 
couraged the  merchants,  who  had  paid  at  an  enornious  rate  for  freight  and 
insurance,  and  were  obliged  \o  sell  at  the  maximum.  The  only  goods  that 
were  at  ali  plentiful  in  the  ports  were  those  taken  in  prizes  from  the  enemy. 
But  some  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  requisitions,  others  by  the 
prohibitions  issued  against  the  productions  of'  hostile  nations,  Nant«3  and 
Bordeaux  already  ravaged  by  civil  war,  were  reduced  by  this  stale  of  com- 
merce to  absolute  inactivity  and  to  extreme  distress.  Marseilles,  .which 
formerly  subsisted  by  its  intercourse  with  the  Levant,  saw  its  port  block- 
aded by  the  English,  its  principal  merchants  dispersed  by  the  system  of 
terror,  its  soap-manufacture  destroyed  or  transferred  to  Italy;  so  that  all  its 
trade  now  consisted  in  a  few  disadvantageous  exchanges  with  the  Genoese. 
The  cities  in  the  interior  were  in  a  no  less  deplorable  state.  The  manufac- 
ture of  Nimes  had  ceased  to  produce  its  silks,  which  Jt  formerly  exported  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  millions.  The  opulent  city  of  Lyons,  demolished  by 
bombs  and  mines  now  lay  in  ruins,  and  no  longer  furnished  those  rich 
stuffs  with  which  it  formerly  supplied  commerce  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  sixty  millions.  A  decree,  which  stopped  goods  destined  for  the  rebel, 
communes,  had  detained  around  Lyons  a  quantity  of  merchandise,  which 
was  either  to  remain  in  that  city,  or  only  to  pass  through  it  on  its  way  to  the 
numerous  points  to  lyhich  the  southern  road  leads.  The  towns  of  Chalons, 
Ma^on,  and  Valence  had  availed  themselves  of  this  decree  to. stop. the  goods 
travelling  along  that  much  frequented  road.  The  manufacture  of  Sedan  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  fabrication  of  fine  cloths,  and  to  employ  itself  in 
making  cloth  for  the  troops  ;  and  its  principal  manufacturers  were  moreover 
prosecuted  as  accomplices  of  the  movement  planned  by  I,afayetle  after  the 
10th  of  August.  The  departments  of  the  Nortli,  Pas-de-Calais,  the  Somme, 
and  the  Aisne,  so  rich  by  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp,  had  been  entirely 
ravaged  by  the  war.  Towards  the  west,  in  the  unfortunate  La  Vendue, 
more  than  six  hundred  square  leagues  had  been  wholly  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.*  The  lands  were  pardy  forsaken,  and  numbers  of  cattle  roved 
about  at  random,  without  pasture,  and  without  shelter.  Lastly,  wherever  par- 
ticular disasters  had  not  aggravated  the  general  calamities,  the  war  had 
exceedingly  thinned  the  number  of  hands,  while  a  considerable  quantity  of 
industrious  citizens  had  been  withdrawn  from  or  disgusted  with  labour,  some 
by  terror,  and  others  by  political  pursuits.  To  their  workshops  and  their 
fields  they  gready  preferred  the  clubs,  the  municipal  councils,  the  sections, 
where  they  received  forty  sous  for  making  a  stir  and  a  commotion. 

Thus  disorder  in  all  the  markets ;  scarcity  of  articles  of  subsistence , 
interruption  in  manufactures,  owing  to  the  maximum,  injudicious  removals, 
useless  eccumulations,  and  waste  of  commodities ;  exhaustion  of  the  means 
of  conveyance,  owing  to  the  requisitions;  interruption  of  communication 

'  "  It  ia  mj  plan  to  carry  off  from  that  oiccursed  country,  La  VonilS^,  all  manner  o| 
subslElsQce  or  proviaioofl  for  man  or  beost ;  all  forage',— in  a  word,  everj thing— give  all  ^ 
buildiogaW  the  flames,  and  exterminate  the  inhsbilanls.  Oppose  iheir  being  relieved  bj  a 
tingle  grain  of  com  for  their  subaiBtence.  I  give  jou  the  most  positive-^lhe  moat  imperioiw 
orders.  You  are  answerable  foe  the  elocution  from  this  raomenl.  In  a  won!,  leave  nothing 
in  thai  proscribed  country — let  the  means  of  sabsisteiice,  provisions,  forage,  everything — posi- 
tively everythiiie,  be  removed  to  Nanles." — Extract  from  Carrier's  Jjclter  to  General 
Haxe.    E 
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with  all  the  neighbouring'  nations,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  maritime 
blockade,  and  the  sequestration;  devastation  of  manufacturing  towns  and 
of  several  agricultural  districts  by  civil  war ;  want  of  hands,  occasioned  by 
(he  requisition ;  idleness  owing  to  the  liking  contracted  for  political  life — 
such  is  the  picture  presented  by  France,  saved  from  the  sword  of  foreigners, 
but  exhausted  for  a  moment  by  the  unprecednnted  efforts  that  had  been 
required  of  her.*  , 

Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  two  parties  arrayed  against  each  other 
after  the  0th  of  Thermidor:  one  clinging  to  revolutionary  means,  as  indis- 
pensable, and  endeavouring  to  prolong  what  could  be  but  temporary ;  the 
other  irritated  at  the  inevitable  evils  of  an  extraordinary  organization,  forget- 
ting the  services  rendered  by  that  organization,  and  striving  to  abolish  it  as 
atrocious ; — let  him  figure  to  himself  two  parties  of  this  nature  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  he  will  readily  conceive  how  many  subjects  of 
reciprocal  accusation  they  would  find  in  the  state  of  France.  The  Jacobins 
complained  that  al!  the  laws  were  relaxed ;  that  the  maximum  was  con- 
tinually violated  by  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  rich  merchants ; 
that  the  laws  against  stockjobbing  were  not  enforced ;  and  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  assignats  had  resumed  its  course ;  they  theretore  renewed  the 
putcry  of  the  Hebertists  against  the  rich,  the  foreatailers,  and  the  stockjob- 
bers. Their  adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  venturing  for  the  first  time  to 
attack  the  tevoiutionary  measures,  inveighed  against  the  excessive  issue  of 
assignats,  against  the  injustice  of  the  jnaxtmum,  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
requisitions,  against  the  disasters  of  Lyons,  Sedgn,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and 
lastly,  against  the  prohibitions  and  shackles  of  all  kinds  which  paralyzed 
and  ruined  commerce.  These  were,  together  with  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  the  mode  of  nomination  tf  the  public  functionaries,  tlie  usual  subjects 
of  the  petitions  of  the  clubs  or  of  tVie  sections.  AU  remonstrances  of  this 
nature  were  referred  to  the  committees  of  public  welfare,  of  finances,  and 
of  commerce,  to  report  and  present  their  ideas  upon  them. 

Two  parties  were,  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  seeking  and  finding  in  what 
had  been  done,  and  in  what  was  yet  doing,  continual  subjects  of  attack  and 
recrimination.  All  that  had  taken  place,  whether  good  or  evil,  was  imputed 
to  the  members  of  the  old  conimittees,and  they  were  the  butt  of  all  the  attacks 
of  the  authors  of  the  reaction  Though  they  had  contributed  lo  oveilhrow 
Robe  pierre  it  wis  alleged  that  they  had  quarrelled  with  him  only  from 
ambition  and  for  the  sake  of  a  share  in  the  tyranny,  but  that  at  bottom  they 
held  the  iame  opm  ons  the  same  principles,  and  meant  to  continue  the  same 
system  for  their  own  advantage  Among  the  Thermidorians  was  Lecointre 
of  VersailLs  a  man  of  violent  and  in  liscceet  spirit,  who  expressed  himself 
witli  an  imprudence  that  was  disappioved  by  his  colleagues.  He  had 
formed  the  design  of  dtnouncing  BiUaud  Varennes,  Collot-d'Herbois,  and 
Barrere  of  the  old  committee  of  pubhc  welfare;  and  David,  Vadier,  Amar, 
and  Vouland  of  the  committee  of  general  safety,  as  accomplices  and  con- 

•  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  novel  and  impoaiog  Epectscle  which  Franco 
«xhilii[ei]  during  the  sway  o{  the  Convention — of  a  country  ruled  tiy  eptiemcral  govern- 
ments, each  etruggling  to  malntun  itself  by  every  art  which  frsud  could  suggest  to  vii^- 
]ence;  conrulsed  to  the  centre  by  profligate  factioiiH;  deluged  with  native  blood  ;  wilh  Merj 
atom  of  society  out  of  its  proper  place ;  in  a  slate  of  absolute  bankruptcy  ;  with  no  regular 
Byslem  uf. finance;  wilh  a  paper  currency  incalculable  in  amount,  and  at  the  last  ebb  of 
depreciation ;  yet  stilt  maintaining,  with  unexampled  succcsa.  a  war  which  cost  more  blood 
and  treasure  than  any  eier  known  in  modern  times,  and  finally  triumphing  over  all  her 
M/ulinental  n^ghbours." — Edin/nirgh  Review,    i!. 
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tinuators  of  Robespierre.  He  could  not,  and  durst,  prefer  tJie  same  chargo 
against  Carnot,  Prieur  of  tlie  Ciite-d'Or,  and  Robert  Lindet,  whom  public 
opinion  separated  entirely  from  their  colleagues,  and  who  Iiad  the  reputation 
ol  being  exclusively  occupied  in  labours  to  which  France  owed  her  salva- 
tion. Neither  durst  he  attack  all  the  members  of  the  committee  o(  general 
safety,  because  they  were  not  all  accused  alike  by  the  public  opinion.  He 
communicated  his  design  to  Tallien  and  Legendre,  vho  dissuaded  him  from 
it.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  execu^ng  it,  and,  in  the  sitting  of  the  12lK 
of  Fructidor  (August  39th),  he  presented  twenty-six  articles  of  accusation 
against  the  members  of  the  former  committees.  The  purport  of  these 
twenty-six  articles  was  to  accuse  them  of  being  accomplices  in  the  system 
of  terror  with  which  Robespierre  had  oppressed  the  Convention  and  France ; 
of  having  contributed  lo  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  two  committees  ;  of  having 
sigDed  the  orders  of  proscription  ;  of  having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  remon- 
strances of  citizens  unjustly  prosecuted ;  of  having  greatly  contributed  to 
the  death  of  Danton ;  of  having  defended  the  law  of  the  22d  of  Prairia! ; 
of  having  left  the  Convention  in  ignorance  that  this  law  was  not  the  work 
of  the  committee ;  of  not  having  denounced  Robespierre  when  he  seceded 
from  tiie  committee  of  public  welfare ;  lastly,  of  not  having  done  anything 
on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  ThermLdor,  to  screen  the  Convention  from  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators. 

As  soon  as  Lecointre  had  finished  reading  these  twenty-six  articles,  Gou- 
jon,  deputy  of  the  Ain,  a  young,  sincere,  fervent  republican,  and  a  disinle- 
rested  Mountaineer,  for  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  acts  for  which  the  late 
government  was  reproached — rose  and  addressed  the  Assembly  with  all  the 
appearance  of  profound  grief.  "  I  am  deeply  afflicted,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
see  with  what  cold  tranquillity  men  come  hither  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion, and  to  propose  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Sometimes  you  are  solicited 
to  brand,  by  the  appellation  of  the  system  of  terror,  all  that  has  been  done 
fcr  a  year  past;  at  others  it  is  proposed  to  you  to  accuse  men  who  have 
rendered  great  services  to  the  Revolution.  They  may  be  guilty  for  aught  I 
know.  I  was  with  the  armies,  and  therefore  I  am  incapable  of  judging;  but 
if  I  had  possessed  documents  criminating  members,  of  the  Convention,  I 
would  -not  have  produced  them,  or  I  should  not  have  brought  them  forward 
here  without  deep  pain.  With  what  coolness,  on  the  contrary,  some  can 
plunge  the  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  men  valuable  to  the  country  for  their 
important  services  !  Observe,  too,  that  the  Convention  itself  is  involved  in 
the  charges  preferred  against  them.  Yes,  it  is  the  Convention  that  is  ac- 
cused. It  is  the  French  people  who  are  brought  to  trial,  since  both  submil- 
leii  to  the  tyranny  of  the  infamous  Robespierre.  Jean  Debry  told  you  just 
now  that  it  is  the  aristocrats  who  bring  forward  or  suggest  alt  these  proposi 
tions." — "And  the  robbers,"  added  some  voices.  "I  move,"  resumed 
<>oujon,  "  that  the  discussion  instantly  cease."  Many  deputies  opposed  this 
motion.  Billaud-Varennes  hastened  to  the  tribune,  and  urgently  insisted 
that  the  discussion  should  he  continued.  "  Most  assuredly,"  said  he,  "  if 
the  facts  aileged  be  proved,  we  are  great  culprits,  and  our  heads  ought  to 
fall.     But  we  defy  Lecointre  to  prove  them.*     Since  the  fall  of  the  tyrant 

■  "'It  the  crimeE  with  nhich  Lecointre  reproaches  us,'  said  BJIIauil-Varenneg,  ^  were  as 
real  as  they  are  alr^iird  and  chimerical,  there  is  not  one  of  ue.  iloubtless.  here  preseril,  whose 
Mood  ought  not  lo  etaici  the  acaffoU.  What  do  ihcy  want,  Ihoae  men  who  caJI  ua  Uie  '■«(■ 
ceraors  of  Robespierre  ?  I  will  t«ll  you.  citizens.  They  want  to  EacilGce — I  rep^  it,  (o 
escrifim  liberty  on  the  tomb  of  the  tyrant.'  " — Mignel.     E, 
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we  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  (lie  intriguers,  aad  we  declare  that  life 
is  of  no  value  to  us,  if  tiiey  are  to  get  the  better."'  Billaud  proceeded,  and 
staled  that  they  had  long  oontemptaied  the  9lli  of  Tfietmidor ;  that,  if  they 
deferred  it,  tlicy  were  obliged  by  circumstances  to  do  so ;  that  they  were  the 
first  to  denounce  Robespierre,  and  to  feair  from  him  the  mask  with  which  he 
covered  himself;  that,  if  the  death  of  Dantou  was  to  be  imputed  to  them 
8s  a  crime,  he  would  charge  himself  first  and  foremost  with  the  guilt  of  it ; 
that  Danton  was  an  accomplice  of  Robespierre's,  the  rallymg-point  of  all  the 
counter-revoiutionials,  and,  if  he  had  continued  to  live,  liberty  would  have 
been  undone.  For  some  time  past,"  exclaimed  Billaud,  "  wo  have  seen 
iHtriguera  bestirring  themselves,  robbers  .  .  .  ." — "  The  word  is  uttered," 
cried  Bourdon,  interrupting  him;  "it  remains  to  be  proved." — "I  under- 
take, to  prove  it  for  one,"  said  Duhem.  "  We  wili  prove  it  for  others,"  added 
several  voices  of  the  Mountain.  This  was  the  charge  which  the  Mountain- 
eers were  always  ready  to  prefer  against  the  friends  of  Danton,  who  had 
almost  ail  become  Thermidorians.  Billaud,  who,  amidst  this  tumult  and  these 
interruptions  had  not  left  the  tribune,  demanded  the  institution  of  proceed- 
ings, that  the  guilty  niight  'be  known.  Oambon  succeeded  him,  aad  said 
that  the  OonventionoHght  to  avoid  the  snare  laid  for  it ;  that  the  aristocrats 
wished  to  force  il.  lo  dishonour  itself  by  dishonouring  gome  of  its  membera  ; 
that  if  the  committees  were  guilty,  it  was  ^ilty  too  ;  "  And  the  whole  nation 
along  witii  it,"  added  Bourdon  of  the  Oise.  Ajnidst  this  (umolt,  Vadier 
appeared  in  tlie  tribime.  with  a  pistol  in  his  haadj  saying  that  he  would  not 
survive  the,  cal«mny,  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  justify  himself.  Several 
members  surrounded  him,  aad  obliged  him  to  descend.  Thuriot,  the  presi- 
dent, declared  that  he  would  break  up  the  sitting  if  the  tumult  were  not 
appeased,  Duhem  and  Amar  wished  the  discussion  to  be  continued,  because 
il  was  due  to  the  inculpated  raembers.  Thuriot,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
wartaesl  Thermidorians,  but  who  was  a  stanch  Mountaineer,  saw  with  con- 
cern that  such  questions  were  agitated.  He  addressed  the  Assembly  from 
his  chair,  "  On  one  hand,"  said  he,  "  the  public  interest  requires  that  such 
a  di^ussion  should  finish  immediately ;  on  the  other,  the  interest  of  the 
inculpated  persons  requires  that  it  should  continue.  Let  us  conciliate  the 
Iwo  by  passing  to  ths  order  of  the  day  on  Lecointre's  proposition,  and  de- 
claring that  the  Assembly  has  received,  it  with  profound  indignation."  The 
Assem,b]y  eagerly  adopted  the  suggestioTi  of  Thuriot,  and  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  at  the  same  time  marking  I.ecointre's  proposition  with 


All  the  msn  sincerely  attached  to  their  country  had  witnc'ied  this  discus- 
sion wuh  the  deepest  coovern  How  in  hct,  was  it  possible  to  revert  to  rfie 
past  to  dietmguiah  the  evd  from  the  good  and  to  discern  to  whom  bplongod 
the  tyranny  which  they  had  undergone?  How  ascertain  the  part  of  HoS* 
pierre  and  of  tlie  i,omn)ittees  who  had  shared  the  supreme  power  that  of 
die  Convention  which  hi  I  endured  tfiem>  and  Jasll}  that  of  ihe  natjon 
whtcb  had  endured  both  the  Convention  and  the  committees  and  Robes 
pien^I  How  beiide«  was  that  tyranny  to  be  esttiaated  {  Wasitacnme 
of  anrfjition,  or  the  eljtrgetic  and  inconsid«rate  aeUon  of  men  bent  on  sating 
their  cause  at  any  price  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  means  which  they 
Mntoloyed?  How  distinguish  in  this  confused  actiqn  the  share  of  cnielty 
of  |i;^Ilf&t),  of  mistaken  zeal  ol  sincere  and  enei^eiic  palnotisni '  To 
enlighfep  sq  juapy  obgeuntiea  to  judge  so  many  huniifi  hearts  was  impos 
Bible  It  WIS  necessarj  to  forget  the  past  to  receive  I  ranee  as  she  was 
waved  from  the  band*  of  those  who  had  just  been  evcluded  from  power  to 
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TCguIiite  diaorderly  moveraejils,  to  soften  too  cruel  laws,  and  to  consider  tl.al 
in  polities  it  behoves  men  to  repair  evils  and  nover  lo  revenge  tljein. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  discreet  men.  The  enemies  of  the  Revolii- 
uon  exulted  in  the  procedure  of  Lecoinlrc,  and,  whea  they  saw  the  discus- 
sion closed,  they  reported  that  the  Convention  was  afraid,  and  durst  nqt 
grapple  with  questJouB  too  dangerous  to  itself.  The  Jacobins,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  the  Mountaineers,  still  full  of  iheir  fanaticism,  being  in  no  wise 
disposed  to  disavow  the  system  of  terror,  did  apt  shriok  from  the  discussion, 
and  were  enraged  at  its  being  closed.  The  very  next  day,  the  I3th  of  Fruc- 
titlor,  a  great  number  of  the  Mountaineers  rose,  saying  that  tlie  president 
had,  on  the  preceding  day,  taken  the  Assembly  by  surprise  when  instigating 
it  to  close  the  discussion ;.  that  he  had  expressed  his  sentiments  without 
quitting  the  chair ;  that,,  as  president,  he  had  no  right  to  give  att  opiniij^r 
Uiat  the  closing  of  ijie  discussion  was  an  injusUce ;  3iat  it  was  a  duty  owing 
to.  the  inculpated  members,  to  the  Convention  itself,  and  to  the  Revolutioii, 
to.  give  full  scope  to  a  discussion  which  the  patriots  had  no  reason  to  dread. 
To  no  purpose  did  the  Therm idorians,  Legendre,  Tallien,  and  others,  wht> 
were  accused  of  having-  prompted  Lecointre,  strive  to  prevent  the  discussion. 
The  Assembly,  which  was  not  yet  weaned  from  the  habit  of,  fearing  atjd 
giving  way  to  the  Mountain,  consented  to  rescind  its  decision  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  lo  begin  afresh.  Lecointre  was  called  to  the  tribune  to  read 
his  twenty-six  articles,  and  to  support  theitt  by  documents. 

Lecointre  had  not  been  able  to  collect  documents  in  support  of  thls.singu- 
lar  pr<jcedure,,for  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  procare  evidence  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  committees,  to  judge  how  far  the  accused  members  had 
patticipated  in  what  was  called  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  On  each  arucle 
Lecointre  coiild  only  appeal  to  public  notoriety,  to  speeches  delivered  at  the 
j3(;obins  or  in  the  Assembly,  to  the  originals  of  some  orders  of  arrest,  which 
:proved  nothing.  At  every  new  charge  the  furious  Mountaineers  cried,  The 
tiocumenisi  tlte  documents!  and  they  were  unwilling  to  let  him  speak  with- 
out producing  written  proofs.  Lecointre,  in  most  cases  unalple  lo  produce- 
any,  apjiealedw  the. recollection  of  llie  Assembly,  asking  if  it  had  not  always 
deemed.  BJJlaud,  CoUot-d'Hechois,  and  Barrfere,  to  have  acted  in  unison  with 
Robespierre.  But  this  proof,  the  only  possible  one,  showed  the  impossibility 
of.auch  a. trial.  With  suSh, proofs  it  woyjd  have  been  demonstrated  that  tlie 
Con.vention  was  the  accomplice  of  the  committee,  and  France  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  Mountaineers  would  not  suffer  Lecointre  to  finish,  "Thou 
art  a  calumniator,"  said  they,  and  they  obliged  tim  to  proceed  to  another 
charge.  Scarcely  had  he  read  the  next  before  they  again  cried.  The  docu- 
ments! Ihe  documents  !  and,  as  Lecomtie  had  none  lo  produce,  they  shouted. 
To  another!  In  this  manner  he  came  to  the  twenty  sixth,  without  being 
able  to  prove  what  he  advanced.  He  had  but  one  re-ison  to  urge,  namely, 
that  the  trial  was  a  political  one,  and  did  not  admit  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
discussion ;  to  which  it  mig^it  fairly  have  been  replied,  that  it  was  impolitic 
to  enter  upon  such  a  trial.  After  a  long  jnd  =tormj  sitting,  the  Conveatwa 
declared  bis  accusation  false  and  calummoui,  and  thus  justihed  the  oW  com- 
mittees. 

This  scene  had  given  lo  the  Mountam  all  its  former  eneig^,  and  lo  the- 
Convention  some  of  its  former  deference  for  the  Mountain  Bdl^ud  Vqr^so- 
nes  and  Collot-d'Herbois,  however,  gave  m  their  resignations  as  membws 
of  the  committee  of  pjiblic  welfare.  Barrere  went  out  by  lot.  Tallicn,  on 
I\i8  part,  voluntarily  resigjied;  and  the  four  were  saceeeded  by  Belp^, 
Merlin  of  Douai,  Cochon,  and  Foureroy    Thui  the  oidy  old  members  oftli(» 
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great  committee  of  public  welfare  left,  were  Camot,  Prieur  of  the  Citc-d'Or, 
and  Robert  Lindet.  One-founh  of  the  committee  oF  general  safety  was  also 
renewed.  Elie  Lacoste,  Vouland,  Vadier,  and  Moise  Bayle,  went  oul. 
Uavid,  Jagot,  and  Lavicomterie,  had  been  previously  escluded  by  a  decision 
of  the  Assembly.  These  seven  members  were  succeeded  by  Bourdon  of  the 
Oise,  Colombelle,  Meaulle,  Clauzel,*  MalJiieu,  IVlon-Mayan,  and  Lesnge- 
Senault. 

An  unforeseen  and  purely  accidental  event  increased  the  agitation  which 
prevailed.  The  powder-mills  of  Grenelle  took  fire  and  blew  up.  Tliia 
■sudden  and  frightfnl  esplosion  filled  Paris  with  consternation,  and  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  new  conspiracy.  The  aristocrats  were  imme- 
diately accused,  and  the  aristocrats  accused  the  Jacobins.  New  aitacka  took 
place  in  the  tribune  between  the  two  parties,  without  leading  to  any  result. 
This  event  was  followed  by  another.  In  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Fructi- 
dor  (September  9th),  Tallien  was  returning  home,  when  a  man,  muffled  up 
in  a  great-coat,  rushed  upon  him,  saying,  "  I  was  waiting  for  thee — ihou 
flhdt  not  escape  me  !"  At  the  same  moment,  being  close  to  him,  he  fired  a 
pistol,  and  w-ounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  Next  day,  there  was  a  fresh  up- 
roar in  Paris :  it  was  said  that  people  could  no  longer  hope  for  quiet ;  that 
two  parties,  inveteralely  hostile  to  each  other,  had  sworn  to  annoy  the  repob- 
iic  forever.  Some  attributed  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Tallien  to  the  Jacobins, 
otherato  the  aristocrats;  while  others  again  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Tallien, 
following  the  example  of  Grange-Neuve  before  the  lOlh  of  August,  had  got 
himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder  that  he  might  accuse  the  Jacobins  of  it,  and 
tave  occasion  to  demand  their  dissolution.  Legendre,  Merlin  of  Thionville, 
and  other  friends  of  Tallien's  tuShed  with  vehemence  lo  the  tribune,  and 
maintained  that  the  crime  of  the  preceding  night  was  the  work  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. "  Tallien,"  said  they,  "  has  not  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
and  yet  furious  men  allege  that  he  has  gone  over  to  the  moderates  and  to  the 
aristocrats.  Of  course,  it  is  not  these  who  could  have  any  idea  of  asaassi- 
nalingiiim;  it  can  be  none  but  the  furious  wretches  who  accuse  him,  that  is 
'!lo  say  the  Jacobins."  Merlin  denounced  their  last  stilting,  and  repeated  this 
-expression  of  Duhem's  :  "  The  toads  of  the  Marais  are  raising  their  heads  ; 
■so  much  the  better — they  will  be  the  easier  to  cut  off."  Merlin  demanded, 
Twith  his  accustomed  boldness,  the  dissolution  of  that  celebrated  society,  which, 
lie  said,  had  rendered  the  greatest  services,  which  had  powerfully  contributed 
'to  overturn  the  throne,  but  which,  having  no  longer  any  throne  to  overturn, 
■now  wauled  to  overturn  the  Convention  itself.  Merlin's  conclusions  were 
not  admitted,  but,  as  usual,  the  facts  were  referred  to  the  competent  com- 
■tniltees  for  them  to  report  upon.  References  of  this  kind  had  already  been 
made  upon  all  the  questions  which  divided  tlie  two  parlies.  Reports  had 
been  required  on  the  question  of  the  press,  on  the  assignals,  onlhemaximufn, 
«n  ■the  requisitions,  on  the  obstructions  of  commerce,  and.  in  short,  on  every- 
ilhiflg  that  had  become  a  subject  of  controversy  and  of  division.  It  was  then 
desired  thai  all  these  reports  should  be  blended  into  one,  and  the  commiitee 
of  public  welfare  was  directed  to  present  a  general  report  on  tlie  slate  of  tlia 

•  "  Clduzel,  the  younger,  maynr  of  Velanet,  was  ileputy  lo  Ihe  Nalional  CoriTenticin  nhera 
4m  voied  for  the  King's  ileBlh,'  In  1794  he  became  one  of  (he  oommitlee  of  [lublje  safely, 
ml]  laic!  varioea  ctiniea  to  the  cbsTge  of  BillouJ,  Oolbt,  aiid  Barrere.  In  the  same  year  ba 
mas  ap^oinleil  president,  enii  argued  against  the  BUi>)iression  of  al[  (herevolulionaiy  ram- 
iQillres.  In  1796  he  was  etecMd  secretary  to  the.  council  of  Ancient«i  and  afiirwarda 
declared,  warmly  in  favour  of  (he  Direcloi^y.  He  died  in  (he  year  lBOi."—Jliagrttplue 
Mndemt.'   "S. 
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rPpnWk.  The  drawingup  of  this  report  waa  committed  to  Robert  Lindet, 
Xltu  iiiiiiiilier  best  iicquainteJ  with  tlie  state  of  things,  tieeause  ho  belonged  to 
ll!L>  iilJ  cummittees,  and  the  moat  disinterested  in  those  questions,  because  im 
]i;id  l»een  exclusively  engaged  in  seriring  his  comitry  by  undertaking  the 
himriona  department  of  Biippiies  and  transport.  The  fourth  sans-culoltide 
of  ihe  year  II  (September  20,  1794)  was  the  day  iixed  for  its  being  read. 

I'eople  waited  with  impatience  for  his  report  and  the  decrees  which  were 
to  result  from  it.  and  kept  themselves  meanwhile  in  agitation.  The  young 
men  coalesced  against  the  Jacobins  were  accustomed  to  collect  in  the  garden 
of  the  I'alais-Royat.  There  they  read  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  which 
appeared  in  great  number  against  the  late  revolutionary  system,  which  were 
Bold  by  the  booksellers  in'  the  galleries.  They  frequently  formed  groups 
there,  and  thence  they  started  to  disturb  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins.  On  t}ie 
second  sans-culoltide,  one  of  these  groups  had  formed  :  It  was  composed  of 
those  young  men  who,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Jacobins,  dressed 
well,  wore  high  cravats,  and  were  on  that  account  called  Muacadina.  In- 
one  of  these  groups  a  person  said  that,  if  anything  happened,  they  ought  to 
rally  round  the  Convention,  and  that  the  Jacobins  were  intriguers  and  villains, 
A  Jacobin  would  have  replied,  A  quarrel  ensued.  One  party  shouted', 
The  Convention  forever  !  Down  with  the  Jacnbins  !  Down  with  Itobes- 
pierre's  tail!  Down  with  the  aristocrat  and  the  Mmcaclins!  cried  ihe- 
Olher.  The  Convention  and  the  Jacobins  forever !  The  tumult  soon  in- 
creased. The  Jacobin  who  attempted  to  speak,  and  the  small  number  oF 
those  who  supported  him,  were  severely  handled :  the  guard  hastened  to  the 
spot,  disperaed  the  assemblage,  which  was  already  very  considerable,  and 
prevented  a  general  battle.* 

On  the  day  after  the  next,  being  that  fixed  for  tlie  presentation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  three  committees  of  public  welfare,  legislation,  and  general  safety, 
it  was  read  by  Robert  Lindet.  The  picture  whicTi  he  had  to  draw  of  France 
was  melancholy.  Having  traced  the  successive  career  of  the  factions  and 
the  progress  of  Robespierre's  power  till  his  fall,  he  exhibited  two  parlies,  the 
one  composed  of  ardent  patriots,  apprehensive  for  the  Revolution  and  for 
themselves;  and  the  other  of  disconsolate  families,  whoso  relatives  had  been 
sacrificed  or  still  languished  in  prison.  "Restless  spirits,"  said  Lindet, 
"  imagine  that  the  government  is  likely  to  be  deficient  in  energy  ;  they  em- 
ploy d!  possible  means  to  propagate  their  opinion  and  their  alarm.  They 
Bend  deputations  and  addresses  to  the  Convention.  These  fears  are  chime- 
rical, in  your  hands  the  government  will  retain  all  its  strength.  Can  the 
patriots,  can  the  public  functionaries,  be  afraid  lest  the  services  that  they 
have  rendered  should  be  forgotten?  What  courage  must  they  not  have  pos- 
sessed, to  accept  and  to  perform  dangerous  duties !  But  now  France  recalls 
diem  to  their  labours  and  their  professions,  which  they  have  too  long  for- 
saken. They  know  that  their  functions  were  temporary ;  that  power  re- 
tained too  long  by  the  same  hands  becomes  a  subject  of  uneasiness ;  aiii  they 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  that  France  will  abandon  them  I 


jf  the  party  of  those  who  had, 

•  "These  quarrels  tBcamB  esety  iky  more  animated,  and  Paris  was  transformed  inlo  » 
field  of  hattic,  on  which  the  fate  of  parlies  was  abandoned  to  the  dedsion  of  nrms.  This- 
itate  ofdiBOnier  and  of  warfare  could  nollaEt  long;  and  as  those  parties  had  not  the  diecre- 
tion  lo  coma  lo  an  underslsnding,  one  of  them  necessarily  obtained  a  victory  over  \ho 
other.  The  Thertnjdorians  were  making  great  progress  dail;,  and  ticlory  belong^  to  them,"' 
-M!gnet.    E. 
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suffered,  Lindet  thus  continued:  "  Sel  at  liberty  those  whom  : 
passions,  the  mistakes  of  public  funciiouariea,  and  the  fury  of  the  late  con- 
spirators, have  caused  to  be  thrown  en  'masse  into  llie  places  of  confine- 
ment: set  at  liberty  the  labourers,  ths  mercauttle  men,  the  relatives  of  the 
young  heroes  who  are  defending'  tha  eouiitry.  The  arts  have  been  perse- 
CTiied ;  yet  it  is  by  them  that  you  have  been  taught  to  forge  (he  thunderbolt  j 
it  ia  by  them  that  the  art  of  the  Moiitgolfiers'*  has  served  to  discover  the 
march  of  armies ;  it  is  by  them  that  ihe  metals  are  prepared  and  purified, 
that  hides  are  tanned  and  rendered  lit  for  use  in  a  week.  Protect  ihem, 
succour  them.     Many  useful  men  are  still  inmates  of  prisons." 

Robert  Lindet  then  drew  a  sketch  of  the  agricultural  and  coiumercial  state 
■of  France.  He  exhibited  the  calamities  resulting  from  the  assignats,  from 
the  maxitnum,  from  the  requisitions,  fram  the  interruption  of  the  communi- 
cations wiili  foreign  countries.t  "  Labour,"  said  he,  "  has  lost  much  of  its 
activity,  in  the  first  place,  hecauae  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  have  been 
sent  to  the  frontiers,  while  a  multitude  of  others  have  devoted  themselves  to 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  next,  because  the  minds  of  men  distracted  by  political 
passions,  have  been  diverted  from  their  habitual  occupations.  There  are 
new  lands  brought  into  cultivation,  but  many  also  neglected.  The  com  is 
not  thrashed,  the  wool  is  not  spun,  ihe  cultivators  of  nax  and  hemp  neither 
steep  the  one,  nor  peel  the  other.  Let  us  endeavour  to  repair  evils  so  nii- 
riierous  and  so  various.  Let  us  restore  peace  to  the  great  maritime  and 
manufacturing  cities.  Put  an  end  to  the  demolition  of  Lyons,  With  peace, 
prudence,  and  oblivion  of  what  is  past,  the  people  of  Nanies,  of  Bordeaux, 
<iT  Marseilles,  of  liyons,  will  resume  their  occupations.  Let  us  repeal  the 
laws  destructive  ttt  commerce  ;  let  us  restore  circulation  to  merchandise ; 
let  us  permit  exportation,  that  such  commodities  as  we  need  maybe  brought 
to  us.  Let  the  cities,  the  departments,  cease  to  complain  of  the  government 
which  they  say  has  eKhaitsted  their  resources  in  articles  of  subsistence, 
which  has  not  observed  very  accurate  proportions,  but  imposed  the  burden 
of  requisitions  ia  an  unequal  manner.  O  that  those  who  thus  complain 
could  cast  their  eyes  on  the  descriptions,  the  declarations,  the  addresses,  of 
their  fellow-citizens  of  other  districts  !  They  would  there  see  the  same 
complaints,  the  same  declarations,  the  same  energy,  inspired  by  the  feeling 
of  the  same  wants.  Let  us  recall  peace  of  mind  and  labour  to  the  country : 
let  us  bring  back  the  artisans  to  their  workshops,  the  cultivators  to  their 
fields.  But,  above  all,  let  us  strive  to  bring  back  union  and  confidence 
among  us.  Let  us  cease  to  reproach  one  another  with  our  calamities  and  oUr 
faults.     Have  we  always  been,  could  we  always  be,  what  we  wished  to  be 

'  "  Jaques  Etienne  Montgoliier,  the  inwntorof  the  bailoon,  was  bom  in  174.?,  and  with 
bis  elder  brother,  who  was  born  in  1740,  and  died  in  1810,  detoteJ  himMit  lo  the  study  of 
malhemalicE,  mechanics,  phjsics,  and  chemistrj.  They  carried  on  the  manufactory  of  their 
father  together,  and  wera  the  firat  who  iiiTenled  vellum-paper.  The  elder  brother  was  ihe 
inientor  of  tbe  water-raitt  vfhioh  raises  water  to  the  height  of  sii  hundred  feet.  Jaquea  di^ 
■a  ihe  year  1799." — Encychpiedia  Americana.     E. 

f  "Since  France  had  become  republican,  every  species  of  evil  had  accumnlaled  on  its  do- 
voted  haad.  There  were  famine,  a  total  cessation  of  commerce,  justice  interrupted,  thfl  ctaa- 
municayon  with  foreign  countries  cut  off,  property  spolinted,  confiscation  rendered  the  order 
of  the  day,  tbe  ecaJTold  permaneotly  erected,  and  calumnious  denunciations  held  in  high 
repute.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  genera!  desolation ;  debauchery  was  enconm^ed,  arbi- 
trary arrests  were  universally  BalablisbeJ,  revolutionary  armies  spread  over  the  country  like 
a  devouring  flame,  and  disuniou  was  brought  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  families..  Never 
had  a  country  descended  so  low ;  never  had  a  people  fallSn  into  a  similar  state  of  ohaoa  !"• 
History  of  (he  Convmtion.    E, 
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in  realJtyt  We  have  all  been  launched  into  thp  same  career:  some  h4Vo 
fought  Willi  courage — with  juflffment;  others  have  ttashed  themselves,  in 
their  headlong  ardour,  against  all  the  obstacles  which  they  purposed  to  de- 
stroy anil  overthrow.  Who  would  tJiink  of  questioning  us,  and  calling  lis 
to  account  for  those  movenieiits  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and  t6  di- 
rect !  The  Revolution  is  accomplished.  It  is  the  work  of  all.  What  gene- 
rals, what  soldiers,  have  never  done  more  in  war  than  what  it  was  right  for 
tliem  lo  do,  and  have  knuwn  how  to  stop  where  cool  and  calm  reason  would 
have  desLrelt  them  to  stop  !  Were  we  not  in  a  state  of  war  with  numerous 
and  most  formidable  eoemies  I  Have  not  some  reverses  inflamed  our  cou- 
rage— roused  our  indignation  1  What  has  happened  to  us  is  but  what  hap- 
pens to  all  nien  thrown  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  ordinary  track  of 
life." 

This  report,  so  judicious,  so  impartial,  and  so  complete,  was  received  with 
applause.  Ail  approved  of  ihe  sentiments  which  it  contained,  and  it  had 
been  well  if  all  had  been  capable  of  sharitig  them.  Lindel  then  proposed  a 
series  of  decrees,  which  were  not  less  favourably  received  than  his  report, 
and  immediately  adopted. 

By  the  first  decree,  the  committee  of  general  safety  and  llie  represenla 
tivea  on  mission  were  empowered  to  examine  the  petitions  of  traders,  labour- 
erSj  artisis,  fathers  and  mblhera  of  citizens  in  the  armies,  who  were  them- 
selves, or  had  relatives,  in  prison.  By  a  second,  the  municipalities  and  the 
committees  of  sections  were  required  to  assign  the  motives  of  their  refusal, 
when  they  withheld  certificates  of  civism.  This  was  a  satisfaction  given  to 
those  who  were  incessantly  complaining  of  the  system  of  terror,  and  dread- 
ing lest  they  should  see  it  revive.  A  third  decree  directed  the  drawing  up 
of  moral  instructions,  lending  lo  encourage  a  love  of  industry  and  of  the  laws, 
and  to  enlighten  the  citizens  relative  to  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  destined  to  be  read  to  the  people  on  the  decadary  festivals.  A 
fourth  decree  ordered  the  plan  of  a  normal  school  for  training  young  profes- 
sors with  a  view  lb  the  diffusion  of  education  and  knowledge  throughout 
France. 

To  these  decrees  were  added  several  others,  enjoining  the  committees  of 
finances  and  of  commerce  to  investigate  without  delay  : 

1.  The  advantages  of  Ihe  free  exportation  of  articles  of  luxury,  on  coa- 
dilion  of  importing  into  Prance  a  like  value  in  merehanilise  of  all  kinds  ; 

2.  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  free  exportation  of  the  surplus 
commodities  of  the  first  jieceasity,  upon  the  condition  of  a  retfirn  wd  of  va- 
rious formalities ; 

3.  The  most  advantageous  means  of  throwing  into  circulation  the  commo- 
dities destined  for  communes  in  rebellion,  and  detained  under  seal ; 

4.  Lastly,  the  remonstrances  of  the  merchants  who,  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  sequestration,  were  obliged  to  deposit  in  the  district  chests  the  sums 
which  they  owed  to  the  foreignets  with  whom  France  was  at  war. 

We  see  that  these  decrees  were  intended  to  give  satisfaction  (o  those  who 
complained  of  having  been  persecuted,  and  that  they  comprehended  some  of 
the  measures  ca'pable  of  improviiig  the  slate  of  commerce.  The  Jacobin 
party  alone  had  not  a  decree  to  itself,  but  there  was  not  any  decree  to  pass 
for  its  benefit.  It  had  not  been  either  persecuted  or  imprisoned ;  it  had 
merely  been  deprived  of  power ;  there  was  no  reparation  to  grant  to  it.  AH 
that  could  be  done,  was  to  give  it  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  for  this  special  object  that  Linclc;'^  /eport  was  framed  aAil 
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written.  Accordingly,  the  effect  of  this  repoit  and  of  the  decrees  which  ac 
itompanied  it  was  most  favourable  upon  all  the  parties. 

T!ie  public  mind  appeared  to  be  somewhat  calmed.  On  the  following 
day,  the  last  of  the  year,  and  the  fifth  sans-culottide  of  the  year  II  (Septem- 
ber 21,  1704),  the  festival  ^vhich  had  long  been  ordered  for  placing  Marat 
in  the  Pantheon  and  excluding  Miraheau  from  it  was  celebrated.  Already 
-it  was  no  longer  in  unison  with  the  state  of  public  opinion.  Marat  was  no 
longer  so  holy,  neither  was  Mirabeau  so  guilty,  as  that  so  many  honours 
should  be  decreed  to  the  sanguinary  apostle  of  terror,  and  so  much  ignominy 
inflicted  on  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Revolution ;  but,  in  order  not  to  alarm  the 
Mountain,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  too  speedy  a  reaction,  the  festival 
was  not  countermanded.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  remains  of  Maral  were 
conveyed  with  pomp  to  the  Pantheon,  and  those  of  Mirabeau  were  igno- 
miniously  carried  out  at  a  side  door. 

Thus  power,  withdrawn  from  the  Jacobins  and  the  Mountaineers,  was 
DOW  held  by  the  partisans  of  Danton  and  of  Camille-Desmoulins,  in  short, 
by  the  indxtlgents,  who  had  become  Thermidorians.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, while  they  strove  to  repair  the  evils  produced  by  the  Revolution,  while 
tliey  released  the  suspected  and  endeavoured  to  restore  some  liberty  and 
some  security  to  commerce,  still  paid  great  respect  to  the  Mountain  which 
ihey  had  ousted,  and  decreed  to  Marat  the  place  which  they  look  from  Mi- 
raJieait. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RENEWAL  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS—SURRENDER  OF  C0ND6,  VA- 
LENCIENNES,  LANDRECIES,  AND  LE  QUESNOI— PASSAGE  OP  THE 
MEUSE— BATTLE  OF  THE  OURTHE  AND  OF  THE  KOER— OCCUPA- 
TION  OF  THE  WHOLE  LINE  OF  THE  RHINE— SITUATION  OP  THE 
ARMIES  AT  THE  ALPS  AND  AT  THE  PYRENEES— STATE  OF  LA 
VENDUE— PUISA YE  IN  BRETAGNB— CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  ROY- 
ALIST PARTY  WITH  THE  FRENCH  PRINCES. 

The  activity  of  military  operations  was  somewhat  relaxed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer.  The  two  great  French  armies  of  the  North  and  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  which  had  entered  Brussels  in  Thermidor  (July),  and 
then  proceeded,  the  one  upon  Antwerp,  the  other  towards  the  Meuse,  had 
enjoyed  a  long  rest,  wmting  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Landre- 
cies,  Le  Quesnoi,  Valenciennes,  and  Oonde,  which  had  been  lo'it  during  ths 
preceding  campaign.  On  the  Rhme,  General  Michaud  wa'^  engaged  in  re- 
composing  his  army,  in  order  to  repair  the  check  of  Kaiserslaulern,  and 
awaited  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  men  drawn  from  La  Vendee. 
The  armies  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  havmg  made  themselves  masters  of 
he  great  chain,  encamped  on  the  heights  of  tlie  Alps,  whde  w  iiting  for  the 
ipproval  of  a  plan  of  invasion  proposed,  it  was  said,  by  the  young  ofRcer 
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wlio  liai]  (leciiled  the  taking  of  Touioii  and  of  the  lines  of  Saorgio."  Al 
Ihi;  Rasiern  PymneKS,  Dugomniicr,  after  his  sueeess  at  the  Boulou,  had  atop- 
jii'd  Ibf  :i  coiisiilerable  time  to  reduce  CoUioure,  and  was  aow  blockading 
jiellegnrde,  'I'Ke  army  of  the  western  Pyrenees  was  still  organizing  itself 
'J'his  long  inactivity,  which  marked  the  middle  of  the  campaign,  and  which 
must  be  imputed  lo  the  important  events  in  (he  interior  and  to  bad  combina- 
tions, might  have  been  a  drawback  upon  our  successes,  had  tlie  enemy  known 
how  lo  profit  by  the  occasion.  But  suth  indecision  prevailed  among  the 
allies  that  our  fault  was  of  no  benefit  to  tliem,  and  only  served  to  defer  a 
liiiie  the  extraordinary  ti<le  of  our  successes. 

Nothing  was  worse  calculated  than  our  inactivity  in  Belgium  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Antwerp,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  The  surest  means  of 
accelerating  the  reduction  of  the  four  lost  fortresses  would  have  been  to 
remove  further  and  further  from  them  tlie  large  armies  which  could  have 
relieved  ihem.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  into  which  the  victory 
of  Fleurus  and  the  retreat  consequent  upon  it  had  thrown  the  allies,  it  would 
have  been  easy  soon  to  reach  the  Rhine,  Unfortunately,  people  were  yet 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  victory,  the  most  important  and 
the  rarest  of  all  arts,  because  it  presupposes  that  victory  is  not  the  fruit  of  a 
successful  attack,  but  the  result  of  vast  combinaiions.  To  hasten  the  sur- 
render of  the  four  fortresses,  the  Convention  had  issued  a  formidable  decree, 
in  the  same  spirit  as  ^1  those  which  followed  one  another  from  Prairial  to 
Thermidor.  Arguing  that  the  allies  occupied  four  French  fortresses,  and 
tliat  everything  is  allowable  lo  clear  one's  own  territory  of  an  enemy,  it  de- 
creed that,  if  the  enemy's  garrisons  had  not  surrendered  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  ihey  were  summoned,  lliey  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  The 
garrison  of  liandrecies  alone  surrendered.  The  commandant  of  Conde  re- 
turned this  admirable  answer,  that  one  nation  has  not  a  right  lo  decree  the 
dishonour  of  another.  Le  Quesnoi  and  Valenciennes  continued  to  hold 
out.  The  committee,  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  decree,  resorted  to 
a  subtlety  for  the  purpose  of  evuding  its  execution,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
sparing  the  Convention  the  necessity  to  rescind  it.t  It  assumed  lliat  the 
decree,  not  having  been  notified  to  the  commandants  of  the  three  fortresses, 
was  yet  unkuown  to  them.  Before  it  was  formally  signified  to  them,  the 
committee  ordered  General  Scherer  to  push  the  works  with  sufficiem  activi- 
ty to  give  weight  to  the  summons  and  to  furnish  the  hos'.ile  garrisons  willi  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  capitulaiioi).  Valenciennes  accordingly  surrendered  f 
on  the  12lh  of  Fructidor  (Augusi  '^lOth);  Conde  and  Le  Quesnoi  a  few  days 
afterwards.  These  fortresses,  whi'*h  had  cost  the  allies  so  much  during  the 
preceding  campaign,  were  lluis  recovered  by  us  without  any  great  efforts, 
and  the  enemy  retained  not  a  single  point  of  our  territory  in  the  Netherlands 


tar  beyond  hU  isnk."— Jto-n.     B. 

■|-  '■  The  coniminee  of  [julilic  sRfrlj  under  Carnol's  diteclion,  feoling  the  iniquity  of  Ihia 
decree,  took  ndvanlage  of  flctitioua  ielayB  to  oilon'  (he  garrison  lo  cajHiulale  an  the  usual 
(erms." — Alison,    B. 

f'Theslores,  pmiisiona.  and  m^azines  of  ever;  species  found  in  Valenciennes  neru 
inunenee,  (o  sajr  nothing  of  Uic  military  cbeel  canlaining  mors  than  eii  millions  of  Germuu 
florins  In  specie.  .411  (hese  amnunteJ  lo  a  haavy  iOEs  10  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  al  a  lime 
whim  bis  reveiiues  victe  iiisuHirietit  for  his  expenses,  and  ihe  treasures  he  had  accumulalej 
wore  exhausted  f>j  (his  unpropilioos  war.  A  circiimslance  ihnt  reniierfd  Iho  surrender  of 
Vftlencieimos  (o  Francs  s[iH  more  vexstinus  was.  that  at  least  a  thoiisand  French  emigruiti 
Ktl  into  the  hands  of  (heir  enrnged  countrymen." — Ann  lal  EcgUler,     E. 

VOL.  111.— 18  M  a 
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On  the  oiher  hand  we  were  masters  of  all  Belgium  as  far  as  Antwerp  niiJ 
llie  Meuse, 

Moreau  had  just  taken  Sliiys  and  returned  into  line.  Scherer  had  sent 
Osten's  brigade  to  Picliegru,  and  rejoined  Jourdan  with  his  division.  Owing 
to  diis  junction,  the  army  of  the  North,  under  Pichegru,  amounted  to  raofc 
Uian  seventy  thousand  men  present  .under  arras,  and  that  of  the  Meuse, 
under  Jonrdan,  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand.  The  administration, 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  it  had  made  for  the  sudden  equipment  of 
these  armies,  was  iible  to  provide  but  very  imperfectly  for  their  supply, 
amends  were  made  for  the  deficiency  by  reqnisilions,  by  foraging  parties 
<!onducled  with  moderation,  and  by  the  highest  military  virtues.  The  sol- 
diers contrived  to  dispense  with  the  most  necessary  articles.  They  no 
longer  encamped  under  tents,  but  bivouacked  beneath  branches  of  trees. 
The  officers,  without  appointments  or  paid  with  assignais,  lived  like  the 
common  soldier,  ate  the  same  bread,  marched  on  foot  like  him,  and  with  the 
kiiapsack  at  their  back.  Republican  enthusiasm  and  victoiy  supported  these 
armies,  the  most  discreet  and  tlie  bravest  that  France  ever  had. 

The  allies  were  in  singular  disorder.  The  Dutch,  ill-supported  by  the 
English,  were  dismayed.  They  formed  a  cordon  before  their  fortresses, 
that  they  mig'ht  have  time  fo  put  them  in  a  slate  of  defence — an  operation 
whieh  ought  to  have  been  long  before  finished.  The  Duke  of  York,  as 
presumptuous  as  he  was  ignorant,  knew  not  how  lo  employ  his  English 
troops,  and  took  no  decisive  pajrt.  He  retired  towards  the  Lower  Meuse 
and  the  Rhinei  extending  his  wings  sometimes  towards  the  Dutch,  at  others 
towards  the  Imperialists.  By  joining  the  Diitch,  he  might  nevertheless 
li&'t'e  still  had  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  and  have  attempted,  on  one 
or  other  of  the  armies  of  the  North  or  of  the  Meuse,  one  of  those  bold 
movements  Which  General  Clairfayt,  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Arch- 
diike  Charles,  in  1796,  executed  so  seasonably  and  with  such  honour,  and 
of  which  a  great  captain  has  since  given  so  many  memorable  examples. 
The  Austrians,  intrenched  along  the  Meilse,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Roer  to 
that  of  the  Onrthe,  were  disheartened  by  their  reverses,  and  in  want  of  ne- 
cessary supplies.  The  Prince  of  Coburg,  whose  reputation  was  ruined  by 
his  campaign,  had  given  up  his  command  to  Clairfayt,  of  all  the  Austrian 
generals  the  most  worthy  to  hold  it.  It  was  not  yet  loo  late  to  draw  nearer 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  act  en  masse  against  one  of  the  two  French 
armies  ;  but  the  Austrians  thought  of  nothing  but  guarding  the  Meuse.  The 
cabinet  of  London,  alarmed  at  the  course  of  events,  had  sent  envoys  after 
envoys  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  Prussia,  to  claim  from  her  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Ht^e,  and  to  induce  Austria  by  promises  of  succour  to  defend 
with  vigour  the  line, which  her  troops  yet  occupied.  A  meeting  of  English, 
Dutch,  and  Austrian  ministers  and  generals  took  place  at  Maestricht,  and  it 
was  agreed  upon  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 

At  length,  in  the  middle  of  Fructidor  (very  early  in  September),  the  French 
armies  were  again  in  motion.  Pichegru  advanced  from  Antwerp  towards 
the  month  of  the  rivers.  The  Dutch  committed  the  fault  of  separating  them- 
selves from  the  English.  To  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men  they 
ranged  themselves  along  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  and  Gertruydenherg, 
hacking  upon  the  sea  and  useless  to  the  fortresses  which  they  meant  to 
cover.  The  Duke  of  York,  with  his  English  and  Hanoverians,  retired  upon 
Bois-le-Duc,  connecting  himself  with  the  Dutch  by  a  chain  of  posts,  which 
the  French  army  couid  take  the  moment  it  appeared.  At  Boxtel,  on  the 
hank  of  the  Bommel,  Pichegru  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  Duke  of  Yoric, 
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Bnrrounded  two  battalions,  and  cut  them  off.  Next  day,  on  die  Daoks  of 
tlie  Aa,  he  fell  Id  with  General  Abercromby,*  took  some  prisoners  from  him 
also,  and  continued  to  push  the  Duke  of  York,  who  hastened  to  cross  the 
Meuse  at  Grave,  under  the  guns  of  the  place.  In  this  march,  Pichegru  had 
taken  fifteen  hundred  piisoners ;  he  arrived  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Meuse  on  the 
second  aans-culottide  (the  18th  of  September). 

Meanwhile  Jourdan  was  advancing  on  his  part,  and  prepariug  to  cross  the 
Meuse.  The  Meuse  has  two  principal  tributaries,  the  Ourthe,  which  fails 
into  it  near  Liege,  and  the  Roer,  which  joins  it  near  Ruremonde.  These 
streams  form  two  lines,  which  divide  the  country  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  and  which  must  be  successively  carried  in  order  to  reach  the 
latter  river.  The  French,  masters  of  Liege,  had  crossed  the  Meuse,  and 
already  ranged  tliemselves  facing  the  Ourthe ;  tliey  bordered  the  Meuse 
from  Liege  to  Maestricht,  and  the  Ourthe  from  Liege  to  Comblain-au-Poi.^ 
thus  forming  an  angle  of  which  Liege  was  the  apex.  Clairfayt  had  ranged 
his  teft  behind  the  Ourthe,  on  the  heights  of  Spriwont.  These  heights  are 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Ourlhe,  on  the  other  by  the  Ay^aille,  which 
falls  into  the  Ourthe.  General  Lalour  commanded'  the  Auetrians  there. 
Jourdan  ordered  Scherer  to  attack  the  position  of  Sprimont  on  the  side  next 
to  the  AywaiUe,  while  General  Bonnet  was  to  march  upon  it,  after  crossirtg 
fc  Gtirthe,  On  the  second  sana-culottide  {Septemher  18),  Scherer  divid^ 
bii  earpb  into  three  columns,  commanded  by  Generals  Marceau,  May^r,  and 
Hacquiui  and  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  AywaiUe,  which  flows  in  a  deep 
bbd  between  steep  banks.  The  generals  diemseltes  set  rtie  example,  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  led  their  soldiers  to  the  opposite  bahki  in  spile  of  a  formi- 
daMe  fire  of  ariiEery.  Latour  had  continued  motionlesa  on  ■ftie  heights  of 
SpHmont,  preparing  to  fall  upon  the  Freiich  columns  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  crossed  the  river.  But  no  sooner  had  they  climbed  the  steep  bank 
Ihan  they  feO  upon  llie  position  without  giving  Lalour  lirde  to  anticipate 
them.  They  attacked  him  briskly,  while  General  Haequin  was  advancing 
upan  his  left  flank,  and  General  Bonnet,  having  crossed  the  Ourthe,  was 
marching  upon  his  rear.  Latour  was  then  obliged  tO  decamp  and  to  fall" 
back  upon  the  imperial  army. 

This  attack,  well-conceived' and  ejtecnced  with  Spirit,  was  equally  honour- 
ahle  to  the  general-in-chief  and  lo  his  army.  It  gained  us  thirty-six  pieces 
of  cannon  Mid  one  hundred  baggage- wagons ;  it  occasioned  flie  enemy  a  loss 
of  fifteen  himdred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  decided  Clairfayt  lo  aban- 
donthe  line  of  the  Ourthe.  That  general,  on  seeing  his  left  beaten,  was  in 
fact  apprehensive  lest  his  retreat  Upon  Cologne  should  be  cut  ofi".  In  conse- 
quence, he  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Ourthe,  and  fell  back 
upon  Aix-!a-Chapelle. 

The  Austrians  had  nothing  left  but  the  line  of  the  Koer,  to  prevent  their 
being  driven  back  upOn  the  Rhine.     They  occupied  that  river  from  Duecon 

*  "  Sir  Ralph  Abarcromby,  a  distinguished  British  general  officer,  was  born  in  1738,  in 
Clacbmannanahire.  His  first  commiasioii  was  thai  of  cornot  in  the  ilragoon-guanlB,  in  the 
j>Cat  1756,  and  he  became  a  major-general  in  1 787.  On  the  commencement  of  the  revolo- 
tioiinry  war  wilh  France,  he  waa  employed  in  Flanders  Bild  Hnliani],  with  (he  local  rank  of 
liaulenant-gineral.  In  17B5  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  WS9  appointed  com 
mander-in-chiefof  the  tbreee  in  the  West  IniiieB.  On  his  return  he  was  made  commander 
in^hlef  in  Ireland,  but  woe  soon  aftcrwardB  appointed  lo  the  currespondinB  command  iu 
Scotland.  He  epsI  acted  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  attempt  npon  Holland  in  1  T9». 
His  concluding  service  waa  in  the  eipndilion  to  Egypt,  rfwliich  he  was  cotHmander-in-cUiet 
He  landed,  aftei  a  severe  conlpst  at  Aboukir,  in  1601,  and  fought  the  Itiumphant'  battle  nf 
Alexandria,  in  nhich  he  was  killed." — Encychpkdia  Americana. 
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and  Juliers  to  the  inftux  of  the  Roer  into  the  Meuse,  that  ia,  1<t  Buremonde. 
Tliey  had  relinquished  ali  that  pan  of  the  course  of  the  Mouse  whioti  is 
comprised  between  the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer,  between  Liege  and  Riiremondej 
they  had  left  only  that  portion  between  Ilureraonde  ind  Gravt,  the  point  by 
which  they  were  connected  with  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Roer  was  the  line  which  it  behoved  them  to  defend  stoutly,  if  they 
would  not  lose  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Clairfiyt  com  entrated  all  his 
forces  Oft  the  tvanks  of  the  Roer,  between  Dueven,  Julier?,  aud  Iiinnich.  He 
had  some  time  siftce  ordered  considerable  works  to  secure  his  line  ,  he  had 
advanced  corps  beyond  the  Roer,  on  the  plateau  of  Aldenhoveii,  where 
intrench  me  ma  were  thrown  up ;  he  had  then  the  line  of  the  Roer  and  its 
Bleep  banks,  and  he  was  placed  behind  this  line  with  his  army  and  a  formi- 
dable train  of  artillery. 

On  the  10th  of  Vendemiaire,  year  III  (October  1,  17!)4),  Jourdan  was  in 
presence  of  the  enemy  with  all  his  forces.  He  ordered  General  Scherer, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing,  to  proceed  upon  Dueren,  crossing  the  Roer 
at  all  the  fordable  points ;  General  Hatry  to  cross  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
position  at  Allorp ;  Championnet's  and  Morlot's  divisions,  supported  by 
cavalry,  to  lake  tile  joZof eat/  of  Aldenhoven,  situated  in  advance  of  the  Roer, 
to  scour  the  plain,  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  mask  JulJers,  in  order  to  prevent 
(he  Austrians  from  debouching  from  it;  Genera!  Lefebvre  to  make  himself 
inaster  of  Linnich,  and  to  cross  at  all  the  fords  in  that  neighbourhood ;  lastly, 
Kleber,  who  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roer,  to  ascend  the  river  to  Ralem, 
and  to  pass  it  at  that  ill-defended  point,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  battle 
on  the  aide  towards  Rureraonde. 

Next  day,  the  Hth  of  Vendemiaire,  the  French  set  themselves  in  motion 
along  the  whole  line.  One  hundred  thouaand  young  republicans  marched  at 
once  with  an  order  and  a  precision  worthy  of  older  troops.  They  had  not 
yet  been  seen  ift  such  number  oft  the  same  field  of  battle.  They  advanced 
towards  (he  Roer,  the  goal  of  their  efibrts.  Unfortunately,  they  were  still 
far  from  that  goal,  and  it  was  not  till  near  midday  that  they  reached  it.  The 
general,  in  the  opinion  of  military  men  had  committed  but  one  fault  that 
of  taking  a  point  of  departure  too  distant  Irom  the  point  of  attack  ind  not 
employing  another  day  in  approaching'  nearer  to  the  eoe  ny  s  line  General 
Scherer;  commanding  the  right,  directe  1  his  brigades  upon  the  different 
points  of  the  Roer,  and  ordered  General  Hacqum  to  cross  just  above  at  the 
fort  of  Winden,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  left  flink  ot  the  enemy  [t  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  he  niade  these  arrangements  It  took  Hacqum  a  long 
time  to  make  the  circuit  marked  out  for  hi  b  Scherer  waited  for  him  to 
teach  the  point  indicated  before  he  threw  his  divisions  into  the  Roer  and 
thus  gave  Clairfayt  time  to  prepare  all  his  means  along  the  heights  on  the 
opposite  bank.  It  waa  ncftv  three  o  do  k  Scherer  would  not  wait  any 
longer,  and  set  his  divisions  in  motion  Maiceau  plunged  into  the  water, 
widi  his  troops,  and  crossed  at  the  ford  of  MirveiUei  Lorges  did  the  same, 
proceeded  upon  Dueren,  and  drove  the  enemy  fro  n  that  place  after  a  san 
guinary  combat.  The  Austrians  abandoned  Dueren  for  a  moment;  but,  after 
falling  back,  they  returned  in  more  considerable  force.  Marwau  immedi- 
ately threw  himself  into  Dueren,  to  support  Lorgea's  brigade.-  Mayer,  w!io 
had  crossed  the  Roer  a  little  above,  at  Niederau,  and  had  been  received  by  a 
galling  fire  of  artillery,  fell  back  aiao  upon  Dueren.  There  all  the  efi'orts 
of  both  sides  were  concentrated.  The  enemy,  who  as  vet  brought  only  his 
advanced  guard  into  action,  was  formed  in  rear  of  that  place,  upon  the 
heights,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.     He  immediately  opened  a  fire,  and 
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jwnired  a  shower  of  grape  and  balls  upon  tlie  French.  Our  young  eioldiers, 
fiiipported  by  the  generals,  stood  firm.  Hacquin  did  not  yet  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  left  (lank  of  the  ejiemy,  a  manreuvre  which  was  expected  to  ensure 

At  t!ie  same  moment,  there  was  fighting  at  the  centre  on  the  advanced 
plateau  of  Aldenhoven.  The  French  had  pushed  on  thither  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Their  cavalry  had  deployed  there,  and  received  and  withstood 
several  charges.  The  Austrians,  seeing  the  Boer  crossed  above  and  below 
Al  lenhoven,  had  abandoned  that  plateau  and  retired  to  Juliers,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hoer.  Championiiel,  who  had  pursued  them  to  the  very  glacis, 
cannonaded  and  was  in  return  cannonaded  by  the  artillery  of  the  place.  At 
Linnich,  Lefebvre  had  repulsed  the  Austrians  and  reached  the  Roer,  but  had 
found  the  bridge  burned  and  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  it.  At  Ratem,  Kle- 
ber  had  met  with  sweeping  batteries,  and  answered  them  by  a  brisk  fire  of 

The  decisive  action,  therefore,  was  on  the  right  about  Dueren,  where 
Marceau,  Lorges,  and  Mayer  were  crowded  together  awaiting  Hacquin's 
movements.  Jourdan  had  ordered  Hatry,  instead  of  crossing  at  Altorp,  to 
fall  back  upon  Duereo:  but  (he  distance  was  too  great  for  this  column  to  be 
of  any  service  at  the  decisive  point.  At  length,  at  five  in  the  evening,  Hac- 
quin appeared  on  Latour's  left  flank.  The  Austrians,  seeing  themselves 
threatened  on  their  left  by  Hacquin,  and  having  Lorges,  Marceau,  and  Mayer 
in  front,  decided  upon  retreating,  and  drew  back  their  left  wing,  which  had 
been  engaged  at  Sprimont.  On  (heir  extreme  right,  Kleber  threatened  them 
by  a  bold  movement.  -  Tiie  bridge,  which  he  had  attempted  to  throw  across, 
being  too  short,  the  soldiers  had  demanded  permission  b>  plunge  into  the 
river.  Kleber,  fo  keep  up  their  ardour,  collected  all  his  artillery,  and  played 
upon  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  imperialists  were  then  obliged 
•to  retire  at  this  point,  and  Ihey  determined  to  retire  at  all  the  others.  They 
abandoned  the  Hoer,  leaving  eight  hundred  prisoners  and  three  thousand  men 
hors  de  combat. 

Nest  day,  the  French  found  Juliers  evacuated,  and  they  were  able  to  pass 
the  Roer  at  all  points.  Such  was  the  important  battle  that  won  us  the  defi- 
nitive conquest  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.*  It  is  one  of  those  by  which 
General  Jourdan  best  merited  the  gratimde  of  his  country  and  the  esteem  of 
military  men.  Critics  have,  nevertheless,  censured  him  for  not  having  taken 
a  point  of  departure  nearer  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  for  not  directing  the 
bulk  nf  his  force  upon  Mirveiller  and  Dueren. 

Clairfayt  took  the  high  road  to  Cologne.     Jourdan  pursued  him,  and  took 

*  "  In  tliw  important  lialllo  which  was  continued  lill  the  3nl  of  October,  the  staogliter  oa 
both  eiJes  »as  dreor!ful  ojid  nearly  equal.  But  superioritj  of  iiumbera  and  perscveranc*  gava 
the  victory  to  Ihe  French.  The  principal  difficulty  they  had  to  overcome  was  a  mountain 
WbII  lortified,  apilcoiered  with  liattcries  of  heavy  metal.  It  was  assoultei]  four  limes  by  the 
moal  intrepid  of  the  French  troops  before  it  was  carried.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  Jay 
of  this  destructive  conRicl,  a  fog  aroee,  which  enalited  General  Clairfiiyt  to  conceal  the  moliona 
which  he  was  now  nnd«c  the'  necessity  of  making  to  mark  his  retrea.!.  Upwards  of  ten 
thousand  of  his  men  had  fallen ;  and  Ihe  remainder  of  his  army  was  unequal  to  any  further 
contest.  He  was  followed  however  so  cliisely  by  the  victors,  that  no  less  than  three  thousand 
more  were  added  to  the  slaughter  of  Ihe  day.  This  waa  truly  an  important,  a  decisive  battK 
It  WHS  cnnaijered  in  that  light  hy  all  parlies;  and  all  hopes  of  repainng  for  a  long  lime  ttie 
Josses  of  the  campaign  were  BXlinguished.  It  appeared  even  more  decisive  than  the  battle  ol 
Flearus,  which  had  commenced  the  luin  of  iho  Austrian  armies  in  the  Low  Countrica 
whence  they  were  now  totally  eipelled,  without  any  proapecl  of  a  fetam."— Annua* 
Jlegitter.    E. 
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possession  of  Cologne  on  tlie  1 5lh  of  Vendemiaire  (October  6),  and  of  Bonn, 
fln  ihe  29lh  (October  20).  Kleber  proceeded  witli  Marescot  to  beajege 
Miiestrtcht. 

White  Jourtlan  was  so  valiantly  performing  his  duty,  and  tiikiiig  posses- 
sion of  the  important  line  of  ihe  Rhine,  Piohegru  on  his  part  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  Meuse,  intending  th^i  to  proceed  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Wahl, 
the'  principal  branch  of  the  Rhine.  As  we  have  already  slated,  the  Duke  of 
York  had  crossed  the  Meuse  at  Grave,  leaving  Bois-le-Duc  to  his  own  forces. 
Pichegru,  before  he  attempted  tlie  passage  of  the  Meuse,  would  have  to  take 
Bois-;le-Duc,  which  was  no  easy  (ask,  in  the  state  of  the  season  and  with  an 
insulCcient  artillery  for  a  siege.  However,  the  audacity  of  the  French  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  enemy  rendered  everything  possible.  ForlCreye- 
cffiur,  near  the  Meuae,  threatened  by  a  battery  seasonably  placed  on  a  point 
where  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  establish  one,  surrendered.  The  artil- 
lery found  there  served  to  forward  the  siege  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Five  consecu- 
tive attacks  daunted  the  governor,  who  sunendered  the  place  on  the  19th  of 
Vendemiaire.  This  unhoped-for  success  gave  the  French  a  solid  base  a^id 
considerable  stores  for  pushing  their  operations  beyon,d  the  Meuse  and  to  the 
bank  of  the  Wahl. 

Moreau,  who  formed  the  right,  had  since  the  victories  of  the  Ourthe  sad 
the  Eoer  advanced  to  Venloo.  The  Duke  of  York,  alij.rined  at  tliis  move- 
inent,  had  withdrawn  all  his  troops  to  the  other  side  of  the  Wahl,  and  evacu- 
ated the  whole  space  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Wahl,  on  the  Rhine.  See- 
ing, however,  that  Grave  on  ^e  Meuse  would  be  left  withonl  comniunications 
and  without-  support,  he  recrossed  the  Wahl,  and  undertook  tp  defend  the 
space  comprised  between  the  two  rivers.  The  ground,  as  is  always,  the  case 
ne^t  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  was  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  streams.  It 
presented  extensive  pastures,  intersected  by  canals  and  causeways,  and  innn- 
datsd  in  certain  places.  General  Hammerstein,  placed,  intermediately  h^ 
tween  the  Meuse  and  the  Wah!,  had  increased  the  difficulty  of  access,  by 
covering  the  dykes  with  artillery,  and  throwing  over  the  canals  bridges  wjijc(^ 
his  army  was  to  destroy  as  it  retired.  The.  Duke  of  York,  whose  advanced 
gu^rO  he  formed,  wzm  placed  in  rear,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wahl,  in  the  camp 
qf  Ninjegaen. 

On  the  37th  and  286  of  Vendeptmi-e  (October  18  and  19),  Pichegru  made 
t^fo  of  his  divisions  cross  the  Meuse  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  English, 
who  were  under  the  cgnnon  of  Nimeguen,  and  Hammerslein's  advanced 
guard  along  the  canals  and  dykes,  were  too  far  off  to  prevent  this  pass.^ge. 
The  rest  of  the  armylMjded  pn  the  other  hank,  under  the  pi-oleotion  of  these 
two  divisions.  On  the  28th,  Pichegru  decided  on  attacking  the  works  that 
covered  the  intermediate  space  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Wahl..  He  pushed 
forward , four  columns,  forming  a  maiss  superior  to  the  enemy,  into'those 
pastures  overflowed  and  injer^gcted  by  caijals.  .The  French  defied  with  eat» 
traordinary  courage  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  then  threw  themselves  into  the 
ditches  up  to  their  shoulders  in  water,  while  the  sharpshooters,  from  the 
margins  of  the  ditches,  fired  over  their  heads.  The  enemy,  daunted  by  thfijr- 
hardihood,  I'etired,  without  thinting  of  anything  but  saving  his  artillery.  He 
«Ougbt,refuge  in  the  camp  of  Nimeguen  on  the  hanks  of  the  Wahl,*  whidier 
the  French  soon  followed  and  defied  him  every  day, 

",  "  The  French  now  r^wlved  to  strike  a  deciri^e  blow  Rgainst  Ihe  Duke  of  yort.aiiil 
«WnRtJ  feim  10  ™iJra  ftom  Ihe  dcfiipce  of  the  Unilod  Provinces.  With  liiis  view,  they  cros^ 
^|B  Meue.e  with  thirty  ihonsand  men,  which  were  (a  Btlack  (he  British  posts  on  the  right,, 
while  another  body  of  no  lesa  strength  was  advancing  to  reach  them  on  the  left.      On  Ito-' 
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Thus,  towards  Holland,  as  well  as  towards  Luxemliurg,  the  Ffench  had  at 
lengiii  reached  that  formidable  line  of  the  Rhine,  whiuh  nature  seems  to  liavo 
assigned  as  a  boundary  to  their  fine  country,  and  which  ihey  have  always 
felt  ambitious  to  give  it  for  a  frontier.  Pichegni,  indeed,  slopped  by  Nime- 
guen,  was  not  yet  master  of  the  course  of  the  Wahl;  and-  if  he  thought  of 
conquering  Holland,  he  saw  before  him  numerous  atreama,  fortified  places, 
inundations,  and  a  most  unpropitious  season;  but  he  was  very  near  the  so 
ardently  desired  limit,'  and  with  another  daring  act  he  might  enter  Nimeguca 
or  the  isle  of  Bommcl,  and  establish  himself  solttlly  upon  the  Wahl.  Mo- 
reau,  called  the  general  of  sieges,  had  by  an  act  of  boldness  just  entered 
Veiiioo ;  Jourdan  was  strongly  established  on  the  Rhine.  Along-  the  Mo 
seile  and  Alsace,  the  armies  had  also  jttst  reached  that  great  river. 

Since. the  check  of  Kaiserslautern,  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  of  Hm 
Upper  Rhine,  commanded  by  Michaud,  had  been  occupied  in  obtaining  rein- 
forcements of  detachments  from  the  Alps  and  from  La  Vendee.  On  the  14lh- 
of  Messidor  (July  2),  an  attack  had  been  attempted  along  the  whole  line  frdm 
the  Rhine  to  the  Moselle,  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  Yosges.  This  attack  was 
not  successful  because  it  was  too  divided,  A  second  attempt,  planned  on 
better  principles,  had  been  made  on  lhe-25th  of  Messidor  (JuIyJS).  The 
principal  effort  had  been  directed  on  the  centre  of  the  Vosgesj  with  a  view 
to  gain  possession  of  the  jMisses,  and  had  caused,  as  it  always  did,  a  genial 
retreat  of  the  allied  armies  beyond  Frankenthal.  The  committee  had  theij 
ordered,  a  diversion  upon  Treves,  of  which  the  French  look  possessiouj  to 
punish  the. elector.  By  this  movement,  a  principal  corps  was  placed  e« 
Jleche  between  the  Imperial  armies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Prassian 
army  of  the  Vosges  ;  but  the  enemy  never  thought  of  taking  advantage,  of 
this  situation.  The  Prussians,  however,  profiting  at,  length  by  a  diminution 
of  our  forces  towards  Kaiserslautern,  had  attacked  us  unawares  and  driven  us 
back  beyond  the  place.  Luckily,  Jourdan  had  just  been'  vicloriuus  on  the 
Roer,  and  Clairfayt  iiad  recrossed.  the  Rhine  at  Cologne.  The  allies  had/not 
then  the  courage  to  remain  in  the  Yosges ;  they  re-tired,  leaving,  the  whola 
Palatinate  to  us,  and  throwing  a  strong  garrison  into  Mayence.  Luxemburg 
and  Mayence  were  consequently  the  only  places  lliat  they  retained  on  the 
left  bank.  The  committee  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  biockaded.  Kie- 
ber  was  called  from  Belgium  to  Mayence,  to  direct  the  siege  of  that  place, 
which  he  had  assisted  to  defend  in  1793,  and  where  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  gldry.  Thus  our  conquests  were  extended  on  all  points,  and 
everywhere  carried  as  far  as  the  Rhine. 

At  the  Alps,  ihe  former  inactivity  continued,  and  the  great  chain  was  still 
ours.  The  plan  of  invasion,  ably  devised  by  General  Honapartq,  and  com- 
municated to  the  committee  by  the  younger  Robespierre,  who  was  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  army  of  Italy,  had  been  adopted.  It  consisted  in  unitiag  the  tw& 
armies  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy  in  the  valley  of  Sturia,  for  the  purpose  of 
overrunning  Piedmont.  Orders  had  been  given  for  mai-ching  when  news  of 
the  9th  of  ThermidoT  arrived.  The  execution  of  the  plan  was  tnen  sus- 
pended.    The  commandants  of  the  fortresses,  who  had  been  obliged  to  give 

morning  of  iha  1 9lh  of  October,  the  sovtral  ^visiona  of  the  Duka'e  army  on  the  right  were 
uuniler]  bj  die  French,  who  forcing  a  poet  occupied  by  a  body  tif  cavalry,  o  corps  irf  JarMiliy 
which  was  slalioned  near  it  WIS  thrown  into  diserder,  and  compelliiJ  to  retreat  along  tha 
dyke  on  the  banks  oS  the  Wahl,  Unfartuoately,  (hey  were  followed  by  a  body  of  fta  cne  ■ 
my'a  cavalry,  which  they  mistook  for  thdrown;  nbr  did  tiiey  discover  (heir  »iEti>h»«i)1  tb« 
*nemy  Came  up  and  alladtcd  (hem  before  diey  could  flssame  a  poBlorR of  defence.  Tlw.whW» 
of  that  body  of  infantry  was  either  killed,  or  made  prisoners." — Annual  Ritgisttr.     B; 
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Mp  part  of  (heir  garrisons,  the  reprcsonlatives,  the  mutiipipalitias,  and 
all  llie  pnrtisans  of  reaction,  alleged  that  thia  plan  hmi  for  ils  object  to 
ruin  the  army,  by  throwing  it  into  Piedmont,  lo  open  Toulon  agiiin  to  ibe 
Engliah,  and  to  serve  the  secret  designs  of  Robespierre,  Jean-Bon-Kt,- 
Aiiilre,  who  had  been  sent  to  Touloti  to  auperintend  the  repairs  of  tiie  aliipa 
of  war  there,  and  who  cherished  schemes  of  his  own  relative  to  the  IVlediler- 
ranean,  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  this  plan.  Young 
Bonaparte  was  even  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  of  the  Robespierres,  on 
account  of  the  confidence  with  which  his  talents  and  his  projects  had  inspired 
the  younger  of  the  two  brothers.*  The  army  was  brought  back  in  disorder 
to  the  great  chain,  where  it  resumed  ils  po  Th  p    gn  finished, 

however,  with  a  brilliant  advantage.     Th    A     tr  j       iy    vith  the 

English,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  on  S  f       h    p    p       of  cut- 

ting off  the  communication  with  Genoa,  wl  h  by  is  n  I  endered 
great  service  to  the  commerce  in  articles  of     1  C  1  t  olloredo 

advanced  with  a  corps  of  from  eight  to  te      1  dm  d    no  great 

haste  in  his  march,  and  gave  the  French  li  p    p        h  n     1  Being 

attacked  amid  the  mountains  by  the  French      h  m     ts  w       directed 

by  General  Bonaparte,  he  lost  eight  hund    dm  d  d    lisgrace- 

fully,  accusing  the  English,  hHo  in  their  tu  d  h  m      Th       mmuni- 

cadon  with  Genoa  was  re-established,  and    i         my  !  1  te  i        all  ils 

positions. 

At  the  Pyrenees,  anew  series  of  succes-        p      d    p  D     ommier 

was  still  besieging  Bellegatde,  with  the  int  f  m  k        h        !f  master 

ofthal  place,  before  he  descended  into  Cat  1  I     U         md       general 

attack  on  the  French  line  for  the  purpose  of  p         d    g       1  r  of  the 

besieged  ;  but,  being  repulsed  at  al!  points  h  h  d  w  hd  w  J  the  for- 
tress, more  discouraged  than  ever  by  this  rout  of  the  Spanish  ny,  had  sur- 
rendered on  the  6lh  of  Vendemiaire.  Dugommier,  having  no  danger  whatever 
to  dread  on  his  rear,  prepared  to  advance  into  Catalonia.  At  the  western 
Pyrenees,  the  French,  being  roused  at  length  from  their  torpor,  overran  tlie 
valley  of  Bastan  took  Fontarabia  and  St  Sebistian  and  favoured  by  the 
cliniate  ppd  1  tePy  pshlers     cesses  in  spilfl 

of  tlie  !  1  p        h    f 

In  L    V     d      th    w      1   d  d      I  no    b  si   a    1  1    gerous, 

but  slo  d  d  g  ffl      S  p        d       d  CI  are  te   ha  1       length 

shared  }         nmdmghmS  Idhof!     oi-he  Jtequelein, 

Siotllet  h  d  d  d  h  m       A  j  I  Upp     I  o  nu    Sdp    dud  had  still 

retained  the  little  division  of  thi,  centre,  Ch,treiie,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  campaign  of  the  last  winter,  when,  with  forces  almost  do^ 
Btroyed,  he  had  al*ays  contrived  lo  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  republicans,  had 
the  command  in  Lower  Vendue ;  bM  he  aspired  to  the  general  command. 
Tiie  cliiefs  had  met  at  Jallais,  and  had  entered  into  a  treaty  dictated  by  the 
Abbe  Bernier,  curS  of  St.  Laud,  the  councillor  and  friend  of  Stotllel,  and 
governing  the  country  in  his  name.  This  abbe  was  as  ambitious  as  Charetie, 
snd  desired  to  see  a  combination  effected  that  should  furnish  him  with  the 

*  "  Bonaparte  set  off  far  Genus,  bivI  fulHIted  his  ini)»mn.  The  ninth  at  Thermuloi 
DFriveil,  and  the  depuliea  valteil  Terrociats  were  superseiled  hy  Albitie.  Bnd  Siiiicdli.  In  Ute 
ilisonier  which  then  prevailed,  Ihey  were  either  igrionanl  of  the  onlers  given  tu  General  Bona' 
parte,  or  persons,  eiiviiius  of  the  riaing  glory  oflheynUng  general  of  ariillery.  inajiireil  Alliitle 
■nd  SiiliceKi:  wilh  suspicions  prejudicial  to  hini.  They  ao&irdingly  drew  up  a  reaolution 
«r<leririg  that  he  should  be  arrested,  and  he  coiilJDUed  nearly  It  fortnight  Under  arrest.".  -> 
MourHenne,    E, 
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means  of  exercising  over  all  the  chiefs  that  influence  which  he  possessed  over 
Stoffiet.  They  agreed  to  form  a  pupreme  council,  by  the  orders  of  which 
everything  was  to  be  done  in  future.  Stojflet,  Sapinaud,  and  Charetle,  reci- 
procally confirmed  to  each  other  their  respective  commands  of  Anjou,  the 
centre,  and  Lower  Vendee.  M.  de  Marigny,  who  had  survived  tlie  great 
Vendean  expedition  to  Granville,  having  infringed  one  of  the  orders  of  this 
council,  was  seized.  Slofflet  had  the  cruelty  to  order  him  to  be  shot  upon 
a  report  of  Charette's.*  This  act,  which  was  attributed  to  jealousy,  produced 
a  most  unfavourable  impression  on  all  the  royalists. 

The  war,  without  any  possible  result,  was  now  merely  a  war  of  devasta- 
tion. The  republicans  had  formed  fourteen  intrenched  camps,  which  enclosed 
the  whole  insurgent  country.  From  these  camps  issued  incendiary  columns, 
which,  under  the  chief  command  of  General  Turreau,  executed  the  formida- 
ble decree  of  the  Convention.  They  burned  the  woods,  the  hedges,  the 
copses,  frequently  the  villages  themselves,  seized  the  crops  and  the  cattle, 
and,  acting  upon  the  decree  which  ordered  every  inhabitant  who  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion  to  re^re  to  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from 
the  insurgent  country,  treated  all  whom  they  met  with  as  enemies.  The 
Vendeans,  who,  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  had  not  ceased  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  amidst  these  horrid  scenes,  resisted  this  kind  of  warfare  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  everlasting.  On  a  signal  from  their  chiefs,  they 
formed  sudden  assemblages,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  camps  and  stormed  them, 
or,  allowing  the  columns  to  advance,  they  rushed  upon  them  when  they  had 
got  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and,  if  they  succeeded  in  breaking  them, 
they  put  to  death  all,  to  the  very  last  man.  They  then  secured  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  were  in  great  request  with  them;  and  without  having 
done  anything  to  weaken  a  very  superior  enemy,  they  had  merely  procured 
the  means  of  prosecuting  this  atrocious  warfare. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  On  the  right 
bank,  in  tliat  part  of  Bretagne  which  is  situated  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Vilaine,  a  new  assemblage  had  been  formed,  and  composed  in  a  great  part 
of  the  remains  of  the  Vendean  column  destroyed  at  Savenay,  and  of  the 
peasants  inhabiting  those  plains.  M.  de  Sc^peaux  was  its  chief.  This 
corps  was  nearly  of  the  same  force  as  M.  de  Sapinaud's  and  connected  La 
Vendue  with  Bretagne. 

Bretagne  had  become  the  theatre  of  a  war  very  different  from  that  of  La 
Vendee,  but  not  less  deplorable.  The  Chouans,  to  whom  we  have  already 
adverted,  were  smugglers,  whom  the  abolition  of  the  barriers  had  left  with- 
out occupation,  young  men  who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition, 
and  some  Vendeajis,  who,  like  the  followers  of  M.  de  Scepeaux  had  escaped 
from  the  rout  of  Savenay.  They  followed  the  trad.e  of  plunder  among  the 
rocks  and  spacious  woods  of  Bretagne,  particularly  in  the  great  forest  of 
Pertre.     They  did  not  form,  like  the  Vendeans,  numerous  bodies  capa- 

*  "  CtiaretlB  and  Slofflet,  jealous  of  (ha  power  of  Marigny,  convolied  3  council  of  war  00 
Eome  frivolous  pretext,  and  condemned  bim  to  JeMh  for  coatnmacy.  His  armj  fell  the  utmost 
resentment  at  tliis  iniquitous  sentence,  and  swore  tliey  would  defend  tlieir  general  against  all 
his  enemies.  For  himself,  he  heard  ottiis  condemnation  with  composure.  Soon  after  it  was 
decreed,  StofHetgave  orders  to  some  Germans  to  go  and  eh  oot  Marigny.  The  wretches  obeyed. 
The  genetal  had  only  his  domestics  with  him;  he  could  not  beUeve  that  so  infamous  an  act 
was  intended.  When  he  saw,  however,  that  bis  death  was  resolved  on,  he  asked  for  a  con- 
fessor, which  was  rudely  denied.  Go  (his,  passing  into  his  ^aiien,  he  said  to  the  soldiers, '  * 
is  for  me  to  command  you.  To  your  ranks,  chasseurs  !'  He  then  called  out ' "  '  " 
and  fall  dead." — Hemoira  of  the  Marchionness  de  Larocliejacquel^n.  B. 
VOL.  m. — 19  N 
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ble  of  keeping  the  field,  but  marched  in  bands  of  from  thirty  to  fifty;  stopped 
couriers  and  the  public  conveyances ;  and^murdered  the  justices  of  peace,  the 
mayors,  the  republican  functionaries,  and,  above  all,  the  purchasers  of  na- 
tional property.  As  for  those  who  were  not  purchasers  but  farmers  of  such 
property,  they  called  on  them,  and  obliged  tiiem  to  pay  the  rent  to  them, 
In  general,  they  were  particularly  careful  to  destroy  bridges,  to  break  up 
roads,  and  to  cut  off  the  shafts  of  carts,  lo  prevent  the  carriage  of  articles  of 
consumption  to  the  towns.  They  addressed  terrible  threats  to  those  who 
carried  their  produce  to  the  markets,  and  they  executed  those  threats  by 
plundering  and  burning  their  property.  As  they  could  not  occupy  the  coun- 
tiy  like  a  regular  military  force,  their  object  evidently  was  to  distract  it  by 
preventing  the  citizens  from  accepting  any  ofSce  under  the  republic,  by 
punishing  the  acquisition  of  national  property,  and  by  starving  the  towns. 
Less  united,  and  Jess  stjong,  than  the  Vendeans,  they  were  nevertheless  more 
formidable,  and  truly  deserved  the  appellation  of  banditti. 

They  had  a  secret  chief,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  M.  de  Pui- 
saye,  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  had  retired  after  the  10th 
of  August  to  Normandy,  had  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  federalist 
insurrection,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Vernon,  had  fled  to  Bretagne,  to  conceal 
himself,  and  to  collect  there  the  remains  of  La  Rouarie's  conspiracy.  With 
great  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  skill  in  uniting  the  elemenla  of  a  party, 
he  combined  extreme  activity  of  body  and  mind,  and  vast  ambition. 
Puisaye,  struck  by  the  peninsular  position  of  Bretagne,  with  the  great  extent 
of  its  coast,  with  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  soil,  covered  with  forests, 
mountains,  and  impenetrable  retreats ;  struck,  above  all,  by  the  barbarism  of 
its  inhabitants,  speaking  a  foreign  language,  deprived,  consequently,  of  all 
communication  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  France,  completely  under  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  and  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  Ven- 
deans— Puisaye  conceived  that  he  should  be  able  to  excite  in  Bretagne  an 
insurrection  much  more  formidable  than  that  which  had  for  its  chiefs  a  Oa- 
thelineau,  a  d'Elb^e,  a  Boncharap,  and  a  Lescure.  The  vicinity,  moreover, 
of  England,  and  the  convenient  intermediate  situation  of  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  inducing  the  cabinet  of 
London  to  concur  in  his  designs.  It  was  not  his  wish,  therefore,  that  the 
energy  of  the  country  should  be  wasted  in  useless  pillage,  and  he  laboured 
tti  organize  it  in  such  a  manner-as  that  he  might  be  able  to  hold  it  entirely 
undef  his  sway.  Assisted  by  the  priests,  he  had  caused  all  the  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  to  be  enrolled  in  registers  opened  in  the  parishes.  Each 
parish  formed  a  company,  each  canton  a  division ;  the  united  divisions 
formed  four  principal  divisions,  those  of  Morbihan,  Finist&re,  C6tes-du- 
Nord,  and  Dle-et-Vilaine,  all  four  dependent  on  a  central  committee,  which 
represented  the  supreme  aulliority  of  the  country.  Puisaye,  as  general-in- 
chief,  was  president  of  the  central  committee,  and,  by  means  of  this  ramifi- 
cation, he  circulated  his  orders  throughout  the  whole  province.  He  recom- 
mended to  his  followers,  until  his  vast  projects  should  be  ripe  for  execution, 
to  commit  as  few  hostilities  as  possible,  that  they  might  not  draw  too  many 
troops  into  Bretagne,  and  to  content  themselves  with  collecting  warlike 
stores,  and  preventing  the  carriage  of  provisions  to  the  towns.  But  the 
Chouans,,  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  kind  of  general  war  which  he  medir 
lated,  addicted  themselves  individually  to  pillage,  which  was  more  profitable 
to,,  ^eni,  sad  ijioi^e  to  dieir  taste.  Puisaye  therefore  hastened  lo  put  the 
tiriishing  hand  lo  his  work,  and  purposed,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  com- 
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pleted  the  organization  of  his  party,  to  go  to  London,  in  order  (o  open  a 
neeotiation  with  the  English  cabinet  and  the  French  princes. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  account  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the 
Tendeans  had  not  yet  had  any  communication  n  ith  foreigners.  M.  de  Tin- 
t^niac  had,  indeed,^  been  sent  to  them  to  inquire  who  they  were,  and  what 
was  their  nnmber'and  what  was  Iheir  object,  and  to  offer  them  arms  and 
assistance  if  they  would  make  themselves  misters  of  a  seaport.  It  was  this 
offer  that  had  induced  tliem  to  march  to  Granyille,  and  to  make  that  attempt, 
the  failure  of  which  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  squadron  of  Lord  Moira, 
after  cruising  to  no  purpose,  had  carried  to  Holland  the  succours  destined 
for  La  Vendue.  Puisaye  hoped  to  provoke  a  similar  expedition,  aiid  to  con- 
clude an  arrangement  with  the  French  princes,  who  had  not  yet  e 
any  gratitude  or  given  any  encourgement  to,  the  insurgent  royalist 
interior. 

The  princes,  on  their  side,  having  little  hopes  of  support  from  foreign 
powers,  began  to  cast  back  their  eyes  on  their  partisans  in  the  interior  of 
France.  But  none  of  those  about  them  were  disposed  to  turn  to  account 
the  devotedness  of  the  brave  men- who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  cause  of  royalty.  Some  aged  gentlemen,  some  old  friends,  had  fol- 
lowed Monsieur,  who  had  become  regent,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Verona, 
since  the  country  near  the  Rhine  was  no  longer  habitable  except  for  mililary 
men.  The  Prince  of  Cond^,  a  brave  man,  but  of  little  capacity,  continued 
to  collect  on  the  Upper  Rhine  all  who  were  desirous  of  attaching  themselves 
to  the  profession  of  arms.  A  number  of  young  nobility  followed  the  Count 
d'Artois  in  his  travels,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  St,  Petersburg.  Cathe- 
rine had  given  theprincea  magnificent  reception;  she  had  presented  him 
with  a  frigate,  a  million  of  money,  a  sword,  and  the  brave  Count  de  Vau- 
ban,  to  induce  him  to  make  good  use  of  it.*  She  had,  moreover,  promised 
effective  succours,  as  soon  as  the  prince  should  have  landed  in  La  Vendue. 
This  landing,  however,  was  not  attempted :  the  Count  d'Artois  had  returned 
to  Holland,  where-be  was  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  situation  of  the  three  French  princes  was  neither  brilliant  nor  pros- 
perous. Austria,  Pl'ussia,  and  England  had  refused  to  recognise  the  regent; 
for  to  recognise  any  other  sovereign  of  France  than  the  one  who  governed 
it'  de  facto,  was  to  intermeddle  with  domestic  affairs,  which  none  of  the 
powers  wished  to  appear  to  do.  Now,  in  particular,  when  they  were  beaten, 
all  of  them  affected  to  say  that  they  had  taken  Up  arms  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  security.  To  recognise  the  regent  would  have  subjected  them 
to  another  inconvenience.  It  would  have  been  equivalent  to  pledging  them- 
selves not  to  make  peace  till  after  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  an  event 
on  which  they  began  to  give  up  reckoning.  Meanwhile  the  powers  tolerated 
the  agents  of  the  princes,  but  did  not  acknowledge  them  under  any  public 
character.  The  Duke  d'Harcourt  in  London,  the  Duke  d'HavrS  at  Madrid, 
the  Duke  de  Polignac  at  Vienna,  transmitted  notes  that  were  scarcely  read 

•  "  Catherine  behaved  with  marked  cordiality  lo  the  emigrant  French  princes,  and  was  cbm 
of  the  most  alranuous  opponents  of  the  Revolution.  Tho  Jacobin  emissaries,  it  seems,  were 
making  somo  progresB  among  the  lower  otilers  of  the  people  in  8t.  Petershurg ;  on  wlik'b, 
says  Sir  John  Carr,  Calherine  had  them  all  seized  one  evening,  and  r-arried  to  the  lunatie 
asylum,  where  they  were  properly  shaved,  blistered,  itarveJ,  »nd  physicked.  After  fourteen 
days  of  diis  wholesome  regimen,  they  were  restored  to  the  public  view,  and  universally 
shunned  as  insane.  Had  this  hramless  eiperimenE  failed,  she  had  another  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  store,  and  prepared  for  its  adoption  byquickly  buiiding  a  state-prison," — Edinbargh 
Pfview.    E. 
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and  seldom  listened  to,  and  were  rather  the  intermediate  dispenaefS  of  the 
very  scanty  succours  granted  to  the  emigrants,  than  the  organs  of  an  avowed 
power.  Hence  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  foreign  powers  prevailed  in  the 
three  courts  where  the  emigrants  resided.  They  began  to  discover  that  the 
generous  zeal  of  the  coalition  for  royalty  had  been  merely  a  disguise  of  the 
most  violent  enmity  to  France.  Austria,  by  hoisting  her  11^  at  Valencien- 
nes and  Conde,  h^,  in  the  opinion  of  the  emigrants,  provoked  the  outburst 
of  French  patriotism.  Prussia,  of  whose  pacific  dispositions  they  were 
already  aware,  had,  they  said,  failed  in  ail  her  engagements.  Pitt,  who  was 
the  most  positive  and  th  t     p       T  us  towards  them,  was  also  the  most 

hateflil  to  them.  They  11  d  h  m  by  o  other  name  than  the  treacherous 
Englishman,  and  said  th  t  1  y  1  to  ake  his  money  and  cheat  him  after- 
wards, if  they  could.  Th  y  p  te  d  d  that  Spain  alone  could  be  relied  on ; 
she  alone  was  a  faithful  k      w  m  sincere  ally,  and  towards  her  they 

ought  to  turn  their  hope 

Tlie  three  petty  fugiti  t  (dx  from  harmonizing  with  the  powers  . 

on  whom  they  had  plac  d  ll  h  p  were  not  on  better  terms  with  one 
another.     The  Court  of  V  d   p    ed  to  take  an  active  part,  giving  to 

the  emigrants  orders  ti   t  11    b  yed,  making  communications  to  the 

cabinets  that  were  litde  1  d  d  by  ag  nts  who  were  not  recognised,  was 
filled  with  distrust  of  the  two  others,  felt  jealous  of  the  active  part  performed 
by  the  Prince  of  Conde  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  tlie  kind  of  consideration  which 
his  unenlightened  but  enei^etic  covirage  gained  him  with  the  cabinete,  and 
envied  even  the  travels  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  Europe.  The  Prince  of 
Coud^,  on  his  part,  as  brave  as  he  was  deficient  in  intelligence,  would  not 
engage  in  any  plan,  and  eared  but  little  about  the  two  courts  that  would  not 
fight.  Lastly,  the  Hftle  court  collected  at  Arnheim,  shunning  both  the  life 
that  was  led  on  the  Rhine  and  the  superior  authority  to  which  it  was  obliged 
to  submit  at  Verona,,  tarried  at  th^  English  head-quarters,  under  the  pretext 
of  various  designs  upon  the  coasts  of  France. 

Cruel  experience  having  taught  the  French  princes  that  they  could  not 
depend  upon  the  enemies  of  tbeir  country  for  the  re-establishment  of  their 
throne,  they  were  fond  of  observing  that  they  must  thenceforward  lely  only 
on  their  partisans  in  llie  interior  and  on  La  Vendee.  Since  terror  had  ceased 
to  reign  in  France,  the  violent  agitators  had  unfortunately  begun  to  breathe, 
as  well  as  honest  men.  The  correspondence  of  the  emigranla  with  the  in- 
terior was  renewed.  The  court  of  Verona,  through  the  medium  of  Count 
d'Enlraigues,  corresponded  with  one  Lemaitre,  an  intriguer,  who  had  been 
successively  advocate,  secretary  lo  the  council,  pamphleteer,  and  prisoner  in 
the  Bastille,  and  who  finished  with  the  profession  of  agent  of  the  princes. 
With  him  were  associated  a  man  named  Laville-Heurnois,  formerly  maitre 
des  requites,  and  a  creature  of  Calonne's,  and  an  Abb6  Brothier,  pre- 
ceptor of  the  nephews  of  the  Abbe  Maury.  Application  was  made  to 
these  intriguers  for  particulars  concerning  the  situation  of  France,  the 
stale  of  parties,  and  their  dispositions,  and  for  plans  of  conspiracy.  In 
reply,  they  transmitted  intelligence  most  of  which  was  false.  They  boasted 
of  intercourse  which  they  had  not  with  the  heads  of  the  Government,  and 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  persuade  the  French  princes  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  expected  from  a  movement  in  the  ialerior.  They  were 
directed  to  correspond  with  La  Vendue,  and  especially  with  Charelte,*  who, 

•"During  this  hombla  war,  the  royalist  hero,  Charette,  acquired  immorlai  gio'.  Thi 
wUneBB  of  bis  inflasures,  his  fertility  of  resources,  and  his  constancy,  never  suhdc  /,  -n  ^ 
'nosl  despetale  situations,  mark  him  as  a  really  great  man.    Wounded,  pur!uei'    •;  j  place 
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from  his  long  resistane*,  was  ihe  hero  of  the  royalists,  but  wiih  whom  they 
had  not  yet  been  able  .to  open  any  negotiation. 

Such  was  then  the  situation  of  the  royalist  party  in  and  out  of  France.  It 
waged  in  La  Vendee  a  war  less  alarming  for  its  dangers  than  afflicting  for  its 
ravages.  It  formed  in  Bretagne  extensive  bnt  yet  distant  projects,  subject 
moreover  to  a  very  difficult  condition — the  union  and  the  concert  of  a  multi- 
tude of  persons.  Out  of  France  it  was  divided,  held  in  little  consideration, 
and  acaatily  supported.  Convinced  at  length,  of  the  futility  of  all  hope  of 
foreign  succour,  it  liept  up  a  puerile  correspondence  with  the  royalists  of  the 
interior. 

The  republic  had  therefore  little  to  fear  from  the  efforts  of  Europe  and  of 
royalty.  Setting  aside  the  subject  of  pain  which  it  found  in  the  ravages  of 
La  Vendue,  it  had  cause  to  congratulate  itself  on  ite  splendid  triumphs.  It 
had  been  saved  in  the  preceding  year  from  invasion,  this  year  it  had  revenged 
itself  by  its  conquests.  Belgium,  Dutch  Brabant,  the  countries  of  Luxem- 
burg, Liege,  and  Juliers,  the  electorate  of  Treves,  the  Palatinate,  Savoy, 
Nice,  a  fortress  in  Catalonia,  and  the  valiey  of  Bastan,  had  been  won,  thus 
threatening  Holland,  Piedmont,  and  Spain  at  the  same  time.  Such  were 
the  results  of  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the  celebrated  committee  of  public- 
welfare. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WINTER  OF  THE  YEAR  111— SALOONS  AND  CHANGE  IN  MANNERS^ 
DECREE  CONCERNING  POPULAR  SOCIETIES— MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE 
MaSImUM  and  requisitions— TRIAL  'OF  CARRIER— THE  JACOBIN 
CLUB  SHUT  UP— RETURN  OF  THE  SEVENTY-THREE— COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  BILLAUD-VARENNES  COLLOT- 
D'HERBOIS,  AND  BARRERE. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  frontiers,  the  Convention  con- 
tinued its  reforms.  The  representatives  commissioned  to  renew  the  admi- 
nistrations travelled  through  France,  everywhere  reducing  the  number  of  the 
revolutionary  committees,  composing  them  of  other  individuals,  causing 
those  to  he  apprehended  as  accomplices  of  Robespierre  whose  too  atrocious 
excesses  did  not  permit  them  to  be  left  unpunished,  appointing  fresh  muni- 
cipal functionaries,  reorganizing  the  popular  societies,  and  purging  them  of 
the  most  violent  and  the  most  dangerous  men.  This  operation  was  not 
always  executed  without  impediment.  At  Dijon,  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion was  found  more  compact  than  anywhere  else.  The  same  personsy 
members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  the  revolutionary  committee,  of  tlie 
municipality,  and  of  the  popular  society,  made  all  in  that  city  tremble.  They 
imprisoned  arbitrarily  both  travellers  and  inhabitants,  entered  in  the  list  of 

t«  place,  with  scarcely  twelve  campanions  leR,  this  famaus  royalist  cliief  ivas  sliil  such  ttn 
object  of  dtead  to  llie  repubiicane,  as  to  induce  tixeia  to  ofTer  bim  n  million  oflivieB  and  afreo 
paeeage  to  England;  but  be  reTuaecI,  diooaing  to  persevere  in  ttie  unequal  Blru^le,  Uli  ba 
was  taken  and  put  lo  deatii." — Memoirs  of  the  Marckioness  de  Larochejaqtielcin,     E. 
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emigrants  all  whom  tliey  were  pleased  to  place  there,  and  prevented  them 
from  obtainmg  certificates  of  residence  by  intimidating  the  sections.  They 
had  formed  themselves  into  regiments  under  the  title  of  a  revolutionary  army, 
and  obliged  the  commnne  to  allow  them  pay.  They  did  nothing, -attended 
the  meetings  of  the  club,  themselves  and  their  wives,  and  spent  in  orgies, 
where  it  was  not  allowed  to  drink  out  of  anything  but  goblets,  the  double 
produce  of  their  appointments  and  their  rapine.  They  corresponded  with 
the  Jacobins  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  served  them  as  a  medium  for  com- 
municating with  those  of  Paris.  Coles,  the  representative,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  dissolving  this  coalition.  He  dismissed  ail  the  revolutionary 
authorities,  selected  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  most  moderate  members  of  the 
club,  and  committed  to  them  the  task  of  its  purification. 

When  driven  from  the  municipalities,  the  revolutionists  did  as  in  -Paris, 
and  usually  retired  to  the  Jacobin  club.  If  the  club  had  been  purified,  they 
forced  themselves  into  it  again  tdter  the  departure  of  the  representatives,  or 
formed  anolher.  There  they  made  more  violent  speeches  than  ever,  and 
gave  way  to  all  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  fear,ifor  they  beheld  vengeance  every- 
where. The  Jacobins  of  Dijon  sent  an  inflammatory  address  to  those  of 
Paris,  At  Lyons,  they  formed  a  no  less  dangerous  body;  and,  as  the  city 
was  still  under  the  weight  of  the  terrible  decrees  of  tlie  Convention,  the  re- 
presentatives found  it  very  difficult  to  repress  their  fury.  At  Marseilles  they 
were  more  audacious.  Adding  the  excitement  of  their  party  to  the  warmth 
of  local  character,  they  formed  a  considerable  assemblage,  beset  a  room 
■where  the  two  representatives,  Auguies  and  Serres,  were  at  table,  and  sent 
deputies  to  them  who,  sword  and  pistol  m  hand  demanded  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  patriots.  The  two  representatives  displayed  the  greatest  firm- 
ness, but,  being  ill-supported  by  the  gendarmerie  who  had  invariably 
seconded  the  crueldes  of  the  late  system  till  at  length  they  beg'in  to  think 
tiwmselves  accomplices  of  and  responsible  for  it  they  niurowly  escaped 
being  murdered.  However  several  Parisian  battalions  which  were  at  that 
moment  at  Marseilles,  came  to  the  rehef  ot  the  two  represen la tiie^ disen- 
gaged them  from  the  mob,  and  dispersed  the  assemblage.  At  Toulouse,  also, 
the  Jacobins  excited  commotions.  In  that  city  four  persons,  a  director  of  the 
posts,  a  district  secretary,  and  two  actors,  had  set  themselves  up  for  chiefs 
of  the  revolutionary  parly.  They  had  formed  a  committee  of  surveillance 
for  the  whole  of  the  South,  and  extended  their  tyranny  far  beyond  Toulouse. 
They  opposed  the  reforms  and  the  imprisonments  ordered  by  Artigoyte  and 
Chaudron  Rousseau,  the  representatives,  raised  the  popular  society,  and  had 
the  audacity  to  declare  through  it,  that  those  two  representatives  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  They  were  vanquished,  however,  and  confined, 
together  with  their  principal  accomplices. 

These  scenes  were  repealed  everywhere,  with  more  or  less  violence,  ac- 
cording to  the  cl  te  f  h  p  VI  Tl  Jacobins  were  nevertheless 
everywhere  subd  1  Th  f  P  h  1  ft  of  the  coalition,  were  in 
the  greatest  alar  Tl  y  w  h  p  1  d  to  their  doctrines ;  they 
learned  that  inhdp  tspbl  p  Is  prompt  to  manifest  itself 
than  in  Paris,  w  1  d  d  d  h  m.  They  knew  that  they 
were  everywhe  li  d  b  1  p  ai  mplices  of  Robespierre's, 
men  who  aspired  b  h  ag  t  n  g  his  system.  They  found 
themselves  supp  ted  b)  h  I  de  of  dismissed  placemen, 
by  the  electoral  Ibly  !  dfq  ly  'ietorious  minority  in  the 
JRctions,  byap              ih            b         fhC       ention,  some  of  whom  still 
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sat  in  their  society;  but  they  were  not  the  less  alarmed  at  the  direction  of 
the  pubUc  mind,  and  pretended  that  a  plot  was  formed  for  dissolving  the 
popular  societies,  and  after  them,  the  repuhlic. 

They  drew  up  an  address  to  the  affiliated  societies  as  a  reply  M>  the  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  them.  "People  are  striving',"  said  they,  "to  de- 
stroy our  fraternal  union ;  ihey  are  striving  to  break  the  fasces  so  formida- 
ble to  the  enemies  of  equality  and  of  liberty.  We  are  accused,  we  are 
assailed  by  the  blackest  calumnies.  Aristocracy  and  the  advocates  of  mode- 
ration are  msing  their  audacious  heads.  The  fatal  reaction  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  the  triumvirs  is  perpetuated,  and  from  amidst  the  storms  engen- 
dered by  the  enemies  of  the  people,  a  new  faction  has  sprung  up,  which 
tends  to  the  dissolution  of  all  tiie  popular  societies.  It  harasses  and  strives 
to  excite  the  public  opinion  j  it  carries  its  audacity  to  such  a  length  as  to 
hold  us  forth  as  a  rival  power  to  the  national  representation — us,  who  always 
rally  ronjid  and  fight  along  with  it  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  country.  It  ac- 
cuses us  of  continuing  Robespierre's  system,  and  we  have  in  our  registers 
the  names  of  those  only  who,  in  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of 
Thermidor,  occupied  the  post  which  the  danger  of  the  country  assigned  to 
them-  But  we  will  reply  to  these  vile  calumniators  by  combalin?  them 
without  ceasing.  We  wiU  reply  to  them  by  the  purity  of  our  princi^es  and 
of  our  actions,  and  by  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  people 
which  they  hav^  betrayed,  to  the  national  representation  which  they  aim  at 
dishonouring,  and  to.  equality  which  they  detest." 

They  affected,  as  we  see,  a  high  respect  for  the  national  representation. 
They  had  even,  in  one  of  their  sittings,  given  up  to  the  committee  of  gene- 
ral safety  one  ortheir  members,  for  having  said  that  the  principal  conspira- 
tors against  liberty  were  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Convention,  They 
circulated  their  address  in  all  the  departments,  and  particularly  in  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris. 

The  party  which  was  opposed  to  them  became  daily  bolder.  It  had 
already  adopted  distinguishing  colours,  manners,  places,  and  watchwords. 
It  was,  as  we  have  slated,  young  men,  either  belonging  to  persecuted  fami- 
lies, or  who  had  evaded  the  requisition,  that  had  begun  to  form  this  party. 
The  women  had  joined  them ;  they  had  passed  the  last  winter  in  consterna- 
tion ;  they  determined  to  pass  the  present  in  festivities  and  amusements. 
Frimaire  (December)  approached.  They  were  eager  to  relinquish  the  ap- 
pearances of  indigence,  of  simplicity,  nay  even  of  squalidness,  which  had 
long  been  affected  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  for  brilliant  dresses,  elegant 
manners,  and  entertainments.*  They  made  common  cause  with  the  youag  . 
enemies  of  a  ferocious  democracy ;  they  excited  their  zeal,  they  made  po- 
liteness and  attention  to  dress,  a  law  with  them.  Fashion  began  again  to 
exercise  its  sway.  It  required  the  hair  to  be  plaited  in  tresses,  and  fastened 
at  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  comb.  This-practice  was  borrowed  from  the 
soldiers,  who  arranged  their  hair  in  that  manner  to  parry  sword-cuts ;  and 

'  "The  manners  of  the  people  during  these  daya  of  reviving  order,  eihibiled  an  extra- 
orciinsry  mixture  of  rerolittioniiTy  recklessness,  with  the  reviving  gaiety  and  eleganee  of  the 
French  character.  In  the  ealooiis  of  tha  Thennidorians,  none  but  tlia  most  humane  mea- 
sures vgere  proposed,  or  the  most  generous  sentiments  uttered.  One  of  the  most  fashionable 
anil  brilliant  assemblies  was  called,  The  Ball  of  the  Victims,  the  condition  of  entrance  't> 
which  was  the  loss  of  a  near  relation  by  the  guillotine.  Between  the  country  dances  they 
said,  -We  dance  on  the  tombs;'  and  a  favourite  dress  for  the  hait  was  adopted  from  thewaj 
in  which  it  hod  been  arranged  immedialcly  before  execution." — Alison.    E. 
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it  was  intended  to  intimate  that  the  wearers  had  home  a  part  in  the  victories  of 
our  armies.  It  was  also  req^uisite  to  wear  iarge  cravats,  black  or  green  col- 
lars, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Chouans,  and  above  all  crape  rouad  the 
arm,  as  the  relative  of  a  victim  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  We  see  what 
a  singular  medley  of  ideas,  recollections,  and  opinions  presided  over  the 
fashions  of  the  gilded  youth- — for  that  was  the  name  which  was  given  to  it 
at  the  time.  In  the  evening,  in  the  drawing-rooms,  which  again  began  to  be 
brilliant,  praises  rewarded  those  young  men  who  had  displayed  their  courage 
ill  the  sections,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  those 
writers  who,  in  the  thousand  pamphlets  and  publications  of  the  day,  had 
launched  the  keenest  sarcasms  against  the  revolutionary  canaille.  Freron 
had  become  the  most  distinguished  of  the  journalisls.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Orateur  du  Peuple,  which  soon  acquired  celebrity.  This  was  the 
journal  read  by  the  gilded  youth,  and  in  which  it  sought  its  daily  instruc- 
tions. 

The  theati-es  were  not  yet  opened ;  the  actors  of  the  Oomedie  Frauf  aise 
were  still  in  prison  For  want  of  this  place  of  resort,  people  went  to  show 
themselves  at  co        Is  g  he  Theatre  Peydeau,  where  was  lo  be 

heard  a  luelodiou  w!     lb  gan  to  charm  the  Parisians — that  of  Garat. 

There  assembled  g      b    called  the  aristocracy  of  the  time :  some 

nobles  who  had  q        d  F    nee,  opulent  men  who  dared  show  them- 

selves again,  and  1     no  longer  dreaded  the  te^ribie  severity  of 

the  committee  of  p  bl     w  If  The  women  appeared  there,  in  a  costume, 

which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  was  meant  to  be  antique,  and 
was  copied  from  David.  They  had  long  relinquished  powder  and  hoops  : 
at  these  new  entertdnmenls  they  wore  fillets  round  their  hair ;  the  form  of 
their  gowns  approached  as"  nearly  as  possible  to  the  simple  tunic  of  the 
Greek  women ;  instead  of  high-heeled  shoes,  they  wore  that  covering  for  the 
foot  which  we  see  in  ancient  statues,  a  light  sandal,  fastened  by  ribbons 
crossing  one  another  round  the  leg.  The  young  men,  with  hair  turned  up 
and  black  collar,  filled  the  pit  of  the  Feydeau,  and  sometimes  applauded 
the  elegant  and  singularly  dressed  females  who  came  to  embellish  those 
assemblies. 

Madame  Tallien  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  admired  of  those 
ladies  who  introduced  the  new  lasle.  Her  drawing-room  was  the  most  bril- 
liant and  the  most  frequented.  Being  t]  e  diughter  of  Cabanis  the  Spanish 
banker,  the  wife  of  a  president  at  BordeauY  a  id  recently  marned  lo  Talhen 
she  was  connected  with  the  men  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  legime 
She  was  indignant  against  the  system  of  terror  as  well  from  resentment  as 
from  goodness  of  hearty  she  had  sjmpathized  with  all  the  unfortunate  and 
whether  at  Bordeaux  or  in  Paris,  she  hid  not  ceased  foi  a  moment  to  act 
the  part  of  petitioner  in  their  behalf  a  part  which  she  perlorraed  we  aie 
told,  with  irresistible  grace.  It  was  she  who  had  softened  the  proconsular 
severity  displayed  by  her  husband  m  the  Gironde  and  w  ho  had  brought  him 
back  to  more  humane  sentiments  She  wished  to  gne  him  the  part  of 
peacemaker,  of  repairer  of  the  evils  of  the  Revolution  ,  she  drew  around  her 
aU  those  who  had  contributed  with  him  to  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  strove 
to  win  them  by  flattering  them,  and  making  them  hope  for  the  public  grati- 
tude, for  oblivion  of  the  past,  which  many  of  them  needed,  and  for  power 
which  was'now  promised  to  the  adversaries  rather  than  to  the  partisans  of. 
terror.  She  was  surrounded  by  amiable  women,  who  contributed  to  this 
plan  of  such  a  pardonable  seduction.     Among  them  shone  the  widow  of  an 
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nnfortunate  general,  Alexandre  Beauharnais,  a  young  Creole,*  fascinating 
not  on  account  of  her  beauty,  but  her  extreme  gracefulness.  To  these  par- 
ties were  invited  simple  and  enthusiastic  men,  who  led  a  life  of  austerity  and 
turmoil.  They  were  caressed,  sometimes  rallied  on  their  dress,  on  their 
manners,  and  on  the  severity  of  their  principles.  They  were  placed  at 
table  by  men  whom  ifaey  would  lately  have  persecuted  as  aristocrats,  en- 
riched speculators,  and  plunderers  of  the  public  property ;  they  were  thus 
forced  to  feel  their  own  inferiority  beside  models  of  the  ancient  politeness 
and  bon  ton.  Many  of  them,  in  narrow  circumstances",  lost  their  dignity 
together  with  their  rudeness ;  others  who,  from  llie  strengtli  of  iheir  under- 

•  "  Josephine  Rose-Taecher  de  ]b  Pagerie,  Empress  of  ttia  French,  Queen  of  Italy,  wss 
bom  in  Mardnique  in  1763.  While  very  young,  her  &ther  look  her  to  France  to  marry  her 
to  the  Viscount  Beauharnais.  She  was  then  in  the  pcitne  of  her  beauty,  and  met  with  great 
saccesa  at  court.  She  bore  her  husband  two  children,  Eugeue  and  Hortense,  and  in  17S7 
returned  to  Martinique  lo  attend  the  bedside  of  her  invalid  mother.  She  took  her  daughter 
with  her  and  passed  three  years  in  that  island.  The  troubles,  however,  which  then  sudden- 
ly broke  out,  corilpelled  her  to  return  (o  France,  where  she  arrived,  after  narrowly  escaping 
great  perils.  A  singular  prophecy  bad  been  made  to  her  when  a  child,  which  she  used  to 
mention,  when  it  was  apparently  fulfilled  in  her  liigh  destiny.  During  Ihe  Reign  of  Terror, 
her  husband,  who  had  defended  France  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  was  ^rown  into  prison 
and  executed.  Josephine  also  was  imprisoned,  but,  on  the  death  of  Robeepierre,  she  was 
liberated  by  Tallien,  and  was  indebted  to  Barrasfor  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  her  hnsband'a 
property.  At  his  bouse  she  became  acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  who  married  her  in  1796. 
She  eierlcd  her  great  influence  over  him,  invariably  on  the  side  of  mercy ;  protected  many 
emigrants,  and  encouraged  arts  and  industry.  Napoleon  used  often  to  say  lo  her,  '  If  I  win 
battles,  you  win  hearts.'  When  he  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  Josephine  was  crowned 
with  bim,  both  at  Paris  and  at  Milan.  She  loved  pomp  and  magnificencB  and  was  very  ex- 
travagant in  her  tastes.  A  few  years  after  her  coronadon,  the  Emperor  divorced  her,  when 
she  retired  to  Malmaison.  She  was  soon  afterwards  doomed  to  see  the  destruction  of  that 
throne  on  which  she  had  sate.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  ^e  King  of  Prussia  paid  her 
frequent  visits  at  Malmaison,  but  the  fate  of  Napoleon  undermined  hersfrengUi,  and,  having 
exposed  herself,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  by  walking  oOt  with  Alexander,  she  caught 
cold,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  her  children  in  May,  1814." — Enci/clopxdia  Ameriama.    E. 

"  Josephine  was  really  an  amiable  woman — the  beat  woman  in  France.  She  was  the 
greatest  patroness  of  the  fine  arts  which  that  country  had  known  for  years.  She  was  graee 
personified.  Everything  she  did  was  with  peculiar  elegance  and  delicacy.  I  never  saw  her 
act  otherwise  than  gracefully  during  the  whole  time  we  lived  together.  Her  toilet  was  a 
perlect  arsenal,  and  she  eSectually  defended  herself  against  the  assaults  of  time." — A  Voice 
from  St.  Helena.    E. 

"Josephine  possessed  personal  grace.' and  many  good  qualities.  Benevolence  was  nala- 
«ll  to  her,  but  she  was  not  always  prudt-.i!  in  its  exercise.  Her  taste  for  splendour  and  ex- 
pense was  excessive.  This  proneness  to  luxury  became  a  habit,  which  seemed  constantly 
indulged  without  any  motive.  What  scenes  have  I  not  witnessed  when  the  moment  for 
paying  the  tradesmen's  bills  arrived  !  She  always  kept  hack  one-half  of  their  claims,  and 
the  discovery  of  ^lis  exposed  her  to  new  reproaches.  When  fortune  placed  a  crown  upon 
her  head,  she  told  me  that  ^e  event,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had  been  predicted.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  she  put  great  faith  in  fortune-tellers." — Boinricnne.     E. 

"Eugene  Beauharnais  was  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  when  be  ven- 
tured to  introduce  himself  to  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  liis  father's  sword,  of 
which  h^  understood  the  general  had  become  possessed.  The  countenance  and  frank  air  of 
Eugene  pleased  Napoleon,  and  he  immediately  granted  bim  the  boon  he  sought.  Aa  soon 
«B  the  sword  was  placed  in  the  boy's  hands  he  burst  into  tears,  and  kissed  it.  I'his  feeling 
of  afTection  for  his  fatiier's  memory  increased  Bonaparte's  interest  in  bis  young  visiter.  Hia 
mother,  Josephine,  on  learning  the  kind  reception  which  the  general  had  given  her  son, 
thought  it  her  duty  to  call  and  thsnk  him.  Napoleon  returned  hu  visit.'and  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  commenced,  speedily  led  to  their  marriage," — Memoirs  of  Constant.     B. 

"At  Ihe  period  of  her  marriage  with  Bonaparte,  Josephine  was  still  a  fine  woman.  IIm 
teeth,  it  is  trite,  were  already  frightfnlly  decayed  ;  but  when  her  mouth  was  dosed,  fhe  look 
ed,  especially  at  a  Hide  distance,  both  young  and  prct^." — Duchess  d'Abranles.     V' 
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Standing,  knew  how  to  keep  up  their  rank  and  to  gain  those  advantages  of 
the  drawing-room  bo  frivolous  and  so  soon  acquired,  were  nevertheless  not 
proof  against  delicate  flattery.  Many  a  member  of  a  committee,  adroitly 
flolieited  at  a  dinner-party,  rendered  a  service  or  suffered  his  vote  to  be 


Thus  a  woman,  sprung  from  a  financier,  married  to  a  magistrate,  and  who 
had  become,  like  one  of  the  spoils  of  the  old  state  of  society,  the  wife  of 
an  ardeat  revolutionist,  undertook  to  reconcile  simple,  sometimes  coarse, 
and  ahnost  always  fanatical,  men  with  elegance,  taste,  pleasures,  ease  of 
manners,  and  indifference  aa  to  opinions.  The  Revolution,  brought  back 
from  that  extreme  point  of  fanaticism  and  coarseness,  from  which  it  was 
certainly  beneficial  to  bring  it  back,  advanced  nererthetesa  too  rapidly  to- 
wards the  oblivion  of  republican  manners,  principles,  and,  we  may  almost 
say,  resentments.  The  Thermidorians  were  reproached  with  this  change. 
They  were  accused  of  giving  way  to  it,  of  producing  it,  of  accelerating  it, 
and  the  reproach  was  just. 

The  revolutionists  kept  aloof  from  these  drawing-rooms  and  from  these 
concerts.  If  some  few  of  them  ventured  to  appear  there,  they  left  them 
only  to  go  to  their  tribunes  to  inveigh  against  the  Caharua,  against  the  ariato- 
crats,  against  the  intriguers  and  the  contractors,  whom  she  drew  along  in  her 
train.  They,  for  their  part,  had  no  other  meetings  than  their  clubs  and  their 
assemblies  of  sections,  to  which  they  resorted,  not  to  seek  pleasure,  but  to 
^VB  vent  to  their  passions.  Their  wives,  who  were  called  the  furies  of  the 
.gmllotine,  because  they  had  frequently  formed  a  circle  round  ihe  scaffold, 
appeared  jji  popular  costume  in  the  tribunes  of  the  clubs,  to  applaud  tfee  most 
violent  motions.  Several  members  of  the  Convention  still  attended  th* 
sittings  of  the  Jacobins ;  some  carried  thither  their  celebrity,  but  they  were 
silent  and  glooir./ ;  such  were  CoUot-d'Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Car- 
rier. Othe  s  aa  Dahe  n,  Crassons,  Lanot,  ivent  thither  from  attachment  to 
the  cai  se  b  t  V  1  out  Jhe  personal  reason  of  defending  their  revolutionary 
conduct 

It  was  at  the  Palais  Royal,  around  the  Convention,  in  the  tribunes,  and 
in  tite  sect  o  that  the  two  parties  came  into  collision.  In  the  sections,  in 
particular  wlere  tl  ey  had  to  deliberate  and  to  discuss,  extremely  violent 
quarrels  took  place  The  address  of  the  Jacobins  to  the  affiliated  societies 
was  just  at  tl  at  t  me  carried  about  from  one  to  another,  and  some  insisted 
on  hav  g  t  rea  1  tl  ere.  A  decree  enjoined  also  the  reading  of  the  report 
of  Robert  L  ndet  on  the  state  of  France,  a  report  which  presented  so  faithful 
a  picture  of  t,  and  expressed  so  precisely  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
Convention  and  ail  honest  men  were  animated.  The  reading  of  these  docu- 
ments furnished  occasion  every  Decadi  for  the  warmest  disputes.  The 
revolutionists  called  loudly  for  the  address  of  the  Jacobins,  and  their  adver- 
saries for  Lindet's  report.  A  frightful  uproar  was  the  consequence.  The 
members  of  the  old  revolutionary  committees  took  down  the  names  of  all 
Aose  who  mounted  the  tribune  to  oppose  them,  and,  as  they  wrote  them, 
they  exclaimed,  "  We  will  exterminate  them."  The  habits  which  they  had 
contracted  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  made  the  words  to  kill,  to  guillo- 
tine, so  familiar  to  them,  that  they  had  them  constantly  in  their  mouths. 
ITiey  thus  gave  occasion  for  its  being  said  that  they  were  making  new  lists 
of.  proscription,  and  intended  to  revive  the  system  of  Robespierre.  Fights 
frequently  took  place  in  the  sections ;  sometimes  victory  was  undecided, 
iind  there  had  been  no  possibility  of  reading  anything  when  ten  o'clock  ar- 
rived     The  revolutionists,  who  did  not  scruple  to  exceed  the  lawful  hour. 
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■would  then  wait  till  their  adversaries,  who  affected  to  obey  the  law,  had 
withdrawn,  when  they  read  what  they  pleased,  and  deliberated  oti  any  sub- 
jects which  they  wished  to  discuss. 

Scenes  of  this  Itind  were  daily  reported  to  the  Convention,  and  complaints 
were  made  against  the  old  members  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  who  were, 
it  was  said,  the  authors  of  all  these  disturbances.  The  electoral  club,  more 
noisy  of  itself  than  all  the  sections  put  together,  had  just  urged  the  patience 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  utmost,  by  an  address  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  this  club  that  the  men  most  compromised  always 
met,  and  that  the  most  daring  schemes  were  conceived.  A  deputation  from 
this  club  came  to  demand  that  the  election  of  the  municipal  magistrates 
should  be  restored  to  the  people;  that  the  municipality  of  Paris,  which  had 
not  been  re-established  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  should  be  reconstituted ; 
and  lastly,  that  instead  of  a  single  meeting  per  decade,  each  section  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  two.  On  this  last  petition  a  great  number  of  deputies 
rose,  made  the  most  vehement  complaints,  and  demanded  measures  against 
the  members  of  the  old  revolutionary  committees,  to  whom  they  attributed  all 
the  disturbances.  Legendre,  though  he  had  disapproved  Lecointre's  first 
attack  upon  Billaud-Varennes,  CoUot-d'Herbois,  and  Barr^re,  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  further  back,  that  the  source  of  the  evil  was  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  committees  of  goverament,  that  they  abused  the  indul- 
gence which  the  Assembly  had  shown  them,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to 
punish  their  ancient  tyranny,  in  order  to  prevent  a  new  one. 

This  discussion  excited  a  fresh  tumult,  more  violent  than  the  first.  After 
long  and  deplorable  recriminations,  the  Assembly,  meeting  with  only  such 
questions  as  were  dangerous  or  not  to  be  solved,  passed  a  second  time  to  the 
<»der  of  the  day.  Various  means  were  successively  suggested  for  repressing 
the  extravagances  of  the  popular  societies  and  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  annex  to  Lindet's  report  an  address  to  the  French 
people,  expressing  in  a  still  more  precise  and  energetic  manner  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Assembly  and  the  new  course  which  it  intended  to  pursue. 
This  idea  was  adopted.  Richard,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  army, 
insisted  that  this  was  not  enough ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  govern  vigor- 
ously ;  that  addresses  signified  nothing,  because  all  the  makers  of  petitions 
■would  not  fail  to  reply  to  them  ;  and  mat  people  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
use  at  the  bar  such  language  as  in  the  streets  would  cause  those  who  dared 
'to  utter  it  to  be  apprehended.  "  It  is  high  time,"  said  Bourdon  of  the  Oise, 
"  to  address  useful  truths  to  you.  Do  you  know  why  your  armies  are 
constantly  victorious  ? — because  they  observe  strict  discipline.  Have  a  good 
police  in  the  state,  and  you  will  have  a  good  government.  Do  you  know 
whence  proceed  the  everlasting  attacks  directed  against  yours  ? — i^rom  the 
abuse  by  your  enemies  of  all  that  is  democratic  in  your  institutions.  They 
take  delight  in  reperting  that  you  will  never  have  a  government — that  you 
will  be  forever  involved  in  anarchy.  It  may  then  be  possible  that  a  nation 
constantly  victorious  should  not  know  how  to  govern  itself.  And  would  the 
Convention,  knowing  that  this  aloue  prevents  the  completion  of  the  Eevolu 
tion,  neglect  to  provide  for  it  ?  No,  no ;  let  us  undeceive  our  enemies.  It 
IS  by  the  abuse  of  the  popular  societies  and  of  the  right  of  petition  that  they 
aim  at  destroying  us.     It  is  this  abuse  that  must  be  repressed." 

Various  expedients  were  submitted  for  repressing  the  abuse  of  populai 
societies  without  destroying  them.  Pelet,  in  order  lo  deprive  the  Jacobins 
of  the  support  of  several  Mountaineer  deputies  who  belonged  to  their  societVt 
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and  especially  B ill aud-Vare tines,  C oil ot-d' Herb ois,  and  other  dangerous 
leaders,  proposed  to  forbid  members  of  the  Convention  from  becoming  mem- 
bers of  any  popular  societies.  This  suggestion  was  adopted.  But  a  great 
number  of  remonstrances  arose  from  the  Mountain.  It  was  urged  that  the 
right  of  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightenina;  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  the  public  interests,  was  a  right  belonging  to  all  the  citizens,  and  of  which 
a  deputy  could  no  more  be  deprived  tha.i  any  other  member  of  the  stale  ;  that 
consequently  the  decree  adopted  was  a  violation  of  an  absolute  and  unassail- 
able right.  The  decree  was  rescinded.  Dubois-Cranee  made  another  mo- 
tion. Explaining  tlie  manner  in  which  the  Jacobins  had  purified  themselves, 
he  showed  thai  this  society  contained  within  its  bosom  the  very  same  persons 
who  had  misled  it  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  He  maintained  that  the  Con- 
vention had  a  right  to  purify  it  afresh,  in  the  same  way  as  it  proceeded,  by 
means  of  its  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  societies  in  the  departments ;  and 
he  proposed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  competent  committees,  that  they  might 
devise  a  suitable  mode  of  purification,  and  the  means  of  rendering  the  popu- 
lar societies  useful.     This  new  motion  was  also  adopted. 

The  decree  produced  a  great  uproar  at  the  Jacobins,  They  cried  out  that 
Dubois-Crance  had  deceived  the  Convention ;  that  the  purification  ordered 
after  the  9th  of  Thermidor  had  been  strictly  executed  j  that  nobody  had  a 
right  to  reciuire  a  repetition  of  it ;  that  among  them  all  were  worthy  to  sit  in 
that  illustrious  society,  which  had  rendered  such  services  to  the  coimtry ; 
that,  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  were  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  investigation  of  the  Convenlion.  They  decided,  in  consequence, 
that  a  list  of  all  their  members  should  be  printed  and  carried  to  the  bar  by  a 
deputation. 

On  the  following  day,  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  they  were  less  tradable. 
They  declared  that  the  decision  adopted  the  preceding  evening  was  incon- 
siderate ;  that  to  deliver  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  society  to  the  Assembly 
was  to  admit  that  it  possessed  the  right  of  purification,  which  belonged  to 
nobody  ;  that,  as  all  flie  citizens  had  a  right  to  meet  without  arms,  to  confer 
together  on  questions  of  public  interest,  no  individual  could  be  declared  un- 
worthy of  forming  part  of  a  society ;  that,  consequently,  purification  was 
contrary  to  all  rights,  and  no  list  ought  to  be  furnished.  "  The  popular  so- 
cieties," exclaimed  Giot,  a  vehement  Jacobin,  and  one  of  those  who  held 
appointments  about  the  armies,  "  the  popular  societies  belong  exclusively  to- 
themselves.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  infamous  court  would  have  thinned  that 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  you  would  have  seen  benches  which  ought  to  be  occu- 
pied by  virtue  alone  sullied  by  the  preseuce  of  Jaucours  and  Feuillants., 
Now,  the  court  itself,  which  spared  nothing,  durst  not  attack  you,  and  shall 
that  which  the  court  dared  not  attempt  be  undertaken  al  the  moment  when 
the  Jacobins  have  sworn  to  overthrow  all  tyrants,  be  they  who  they  may, 
and  to  be  ever  submissive  to  the  Convention  ?  I  have  Just  come  from  the 
departments  ;  I  can  assure  you  that  the  existence  of  the  popular  societies  is 
extremely  endangered ;  I  have  been  treated  as  a  villain  because  the  designa- 
tion of  Jacobin  was  inserted  in  my  commission.  I  was  told  that  I  belonged 
to  a  society  eomposed  entirely  of  banditti.  Secret  intrigues  are  at  work  to 
separate  from  you  the  other  societies  of  the  republic.  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  prevent  the  separation,  and  to  streagthen  the  bonds  of  fraternity 
between  you  and  the  society  of  Bayonne,  which  Robespierre  calumniated  in 
your  bosom.  What  I  have  said  of  one  commune  applies  to  all.  Be  prudent, 
continue  to  adhere  to  principles  and  to  the  Convention,  and,  above  all,  allow 
to  no  authority  the  right  of  weeding  you,"     The  Jacobins  applauded  thia 
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speech,  and  decided  that  they  would  not  carry  this  list  to  the  Convention,  but 
await  its  decrees. 

The  electoral  cluh  was  much  more  tumultuous.  Since  its  last  petition,  it 
had  been  expelled  from  theEvfche,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  a  room  of  the 
Musenni,  close  to  the  Convention.  There,  in  a  nocturnal  silting,  amid  the 
furious  shouts  of  those  who  attended  it,  and  the  yells  of  the  women  who 
filled  the  tribunes,  it  declared  that  the  Convention  had  overstepped  the  dura 
lion  of  its  powers ;  that  it  had  been  commissioned  to  try  the  late  King  and  to 
frame  a  constitution ;  that  it  had  done  both  ;  and  that,  consequently,  its  task 
was  performed,  and  its  powere  were  at  an  end. 

These  scenes  at  the  Jacobins  and  at  the  electoral  club  were  also  denounced 
to  the  Convention,  which  referred  the  whole  to  the  committees  charged  to  sub- 
mit to  it'a  plan  relative  to  the  abuses  of  the  popular  societies.  It  had  voted 
an  address,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  made  to  it  a  few  days  before,  and 
sent  it  to  the  sections  and  to  all  the  communes  of  the  republic.  This  address, 
couched  in  firm  yet  discreet  language,  repeated,  in  a  more  precise  and  posi- 
tive manner,  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Lindet's  reports.  It  became  the 
subject  of  fresh  struggles  in  the  sections.  The  Kevolutioniste  wished  to  pre- 
■vent  its  being  read,  and  opposed  the  voting  in  reply  of  addresses  of  adhesion. 
They  obtained  the  adoption,  on  the  contrary,  of  addresses  to  the  Jacobins, 
to  assure  thera  of  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  their  cause,  ^t  frequendy 
happened  that,  after  they  had  decided  this  vote,  their  adversaries  received 
reinforcements,  when  they  were  expelled,  and  the  section,  thus  renewed, 
<;ame  to  a  contrary  decision.  Thus,  too,  fhere  were  several  sections  which 
presented  two  contrary  addresses,  one  to  the  Jacobins,  the  other  to  tlie  Con- 
vention. In  one,  the  addressers  extolled  the  services  of  the  popular  societies, 
and  expressed  wishes  for  their  conservation ;  in  the  other,  diey  said  that  the 
section,  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  anarchists  and  terrorists,  came  at  length 
to  express  its  free  sentiments  to  the  Convention,  to  offer  its  arms  and  its  life, 
to  put  down  at  once  those  who  would  continue  the  system  of  Robespierre 
and  the  agents  of  royalism.  The  Convention  listened  to  these  addresses  till 
the  plan  relative  to  the  police  of  the  popular  societies  should  be  promulgated. 

It  was  presented  on  the  25th  of  Vendemiaire.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
break  the  coalition  formed  in  France  by  all  the  societies  of  the  Jacobins. 
Afiiliated  with  the  parent  society,  corresponding  regularly  with  it,  they 
composed  a  vast  party,  skilfully  organized,  which  had  one  centre  and  oae 
direction.  This  it  was  that  the  plan  in  question  aimed  to  destroy.  The 
decree  .forbade  "all  affiliations  and  federations,  as  well  as  all  correspondence 
under  a  collective  name  between  popular  societies."  It  purported,  moreover, 
that  no  petitions  or  addresses  could  be  made  in  a  collective  name,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  those  imperious  manifestoes,  which  the  deputies  of  the  Jacobiiia 
or  of  the  electoral  club  brought  and  read  at  the  bar,  and  which,  in  many 
instances,  had  become  orders  to  the  Assembly.  Every  address  or  petition 
was  to  be  individually  signed.  The  means  of  prosecuting  die  authors  of 
dangerous  propositions  would  thus  be  secured,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
necessity  of  signing  would  make  them  cautious.  A  list  of  the  members  of 
every  society  was  to  be  prepared  immediately,  and  hung  up  in  its  place  of 
meeting.  No  sooner  was  this  decree  read  to  the  Assembly,  than  a  great 
number  of  voices  were  raised  to  oppose  it.  The  authors  of  it,  said  the 
Mountaineers,  aim  at  destroying  the  popular  societies,  forgetting  thai  they 
have  saved  the  Revolution  and  liberty,  forgetting  that  diey  are  the  most 
powerful  medium  of  uniting  the  citizens  and  keeping  up  their  energy  and 
patriotism:  by  forbidding  their  correspondence,  they  attack  the  essential 
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right  belonging  to  all  the  citizens  of  corresponding  together,  a  rtghl  as 
sacred  as  that  of  meeting  peaceably  to  confer  on  questions  of  public  interest. 

Lejeune,  Duhem,  and  Crassous,  all  Jacobins,  all  deeply  interested  in 
setting  aside  this  decree,  were  not  the  only  deputies  who  thus  expressed 
themselves.  Thibaudeau,*  a  sincere  republican,  a  stranger  both  to  the 
Mountaineers  and  to  the  Therm  id  orians,  appeared  himself  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  this  decree,  and  moved  its  adjournment,  apprehensive  lest 
it  might  strike  at  the  very  existence  of  the  popular  societies.  We  wish  not 
lo  destroy  thei»,  replied  the  Thermidorians,  Jie  authors  of  tiie  decree ;  we 
only  want  to  place  them  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  Amidst  this  conflict. 
Merlin  of  Thionville  exclaimed,  "President,  call  the  opposers  to  order. 
They  allege  that  we  want  to  suppress  the  popular  societies,  whereas,  all  that 
is  aimed  at  is  to  regulate  their-  present  relations."  Rewbe!,  Bentabolle, 
Thuriot,  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  intention  of  suppressing  them. 
Are  they  prevented,  said  they,  from  assembling  peaceably  and  without  arms, 
to  confer  on  the  public  interests  ?  Assuredly  not ;  that  right  remains  intact. 
They  are  only  prevented  from  forming  alEliationB,  federations,  and  no. more 
is  done  in  regard  to  them  than  has  been  already  done  in  regard  to  the  depart- 
mental authorities.  -  These  latter,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  14th  of 
Frimaire,  which  institutes  the  revolutionary  government,  cannot  correspond 
or  concert  tegether.  Can  the  popular  societies  be  allowed  to  do  what  has 
been  forbidden  to  the  departmental  authorities  1  They  are  forbidden  to  cor- 
respond collectively,  and  no  right  is  thereby  violated:  every  citizen  can 
assuredly  correspond  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other ;  but  do  the 
citizens  correspond  through  a  president  and  secretary?  It  is  this  official 
correspondence  between  powerful  and  constituted  bodies  that  the  decree 
aims,  and  with  good  reason,  at  preventing,  in  order  to  destroy  a  federalism 
more  monstrous  and  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  departments.  It  is  by 
these  affiliations,  and  by  tliis  correspondence,  tliat  the  Jacobins  have  con- 
trived to  gain  a  real  influence  over  the  government,  and  a  part  in  the  direction 
of  affairs,  which  onght  to  belong  to  the  national  representation  alone. 

Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  committee  of 
general  safety,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Thermidorian,  frequently  in  opposition 
to  his  friends,  exclaimed,  '*  The  popular  societies  are  not  the  people.  I  see  the 
people  in  the  primary  assemblies  only.  The  popular  societies  are  a  collection 
of  men,  who  have  chosen  fliemselves,  like  monks,  and  who  have  succeeded' 
in  forming  an  exclusive,  a  permanent  aristocracy,  which  assumes  the  name 
of  the  people,  and  which  places  itself  beside  the  national  representation,  to- 
suggest,  to  modify,  or  to  oppose  its  resolutions.  By  the  side  of  the  Con- 
vention, I  see  another  representation  springing  up,  and  that  representation^ 
has  its  seat  at  the  Jacobins."  Bourdon  was  here  interrupted  by  applause, 
He  proceeded  in  the  following  terms :  "  So  Utile  am  I  influenced,  by  passion 

•  "  A nloiiie- Claire  Thibauiieau  was  appointeci,  in  1792,  depiity  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion, where  he  voleJ  for  Iha  King's  (iastt.  After  ttie  full  of  Robespierre  be  became  one  of 
(he  chiefs  of  thai  party  which  cleclared  equally  against  the  Mountaineers  and  Che  Royaliste. 
He  preuiled  in  the  Convention,  was  named  secretary,  and  in  October,  1T94,  procured  the 
recall  of  Paine  lo  that  AEsembly.  In  the  following  year  he  Bhowed.  the  greatest  courage  in 
tepalang  (he  partial  insurrectiona  of  (he  sections  which  took  place.  In  3796  I'hibadeall  mas 
■l^oiiiled  president  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  warmly  opposed  Tallien  and  bin 
party.  He  retireil  from  the  legislalise  body  in  the  year  1798,  and  was  made  prefect  of  the 
department  of  Gironde.  In  1803  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  e  Legionary,  and  aub- 
sequen^y  appointed  prefect  of  Marseilles,  which  office  he  held  in  1806.  He  was  the  anthor 
of  many  works  of  no  great  note." — Biograpkie  Moderne,  His  History  of  the  Consulate  oK 
th*  Empire,  lately  puMirfied,  in  10  voK  Svo.,  is,  however,  a  valuable  performance.     E. 
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on  this  subject,  that,  ia  order  to  secure  unity  and  peace,  I  would  cheerfully 
Bay  to  the  people,  'Choose  between  the  men  whom  ye  have  appointed  to 
represent  you,  and  those  who  have  arisen  by  the  side  of  them.  What  sig- 
nifies it,  so  ye  have  a  single  uniform  representation  V  "  Fresh  applause 
interrupted  the  speaker.  He  resumed:  "Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "let  the 
people  choose  between  you  and  the  men  who  have  wanted  lo  proscribe  the- 
representatives  possessing  the  national  confidence,  between  you  and  the  men 
who,  in  connexion  with  the  municipality  of  Paris,  aimed  a  few  moaths  since 
at  assassinating  liberty.  Citizens,  would  you  make  a  durable  peace  t  would 
you  attain  the  ancient  boundaries  of  GaulJ  Present  to  the  Belgians,  to  the 
people  bordering  the  Rhine,  a  peaceable  revolution,  a  republic  without  a  double 
representation,  a  republic  without  revolutionary  committees  stained  with  the 
blood  of  citizens.  Say  to  the  Belgians,  to  the  people  of  the  Rhine,  'Ye  wanted 
a  partial  liberty','  we  give  it  you  entire,  only  sparing  you  the  cruel  calamities 
preceding  its  establishment,  sparing  you  the  sanguinary  trials  through  which 
we  have  ourselves  pMsed.'  Consider,  citizens,  that,  in  order  to  deter  the 
neighbouring  nations  from  uniting  with  you,  people  declare  that  you  have  no 
government,  and  (hat,  if  they  would  treat  with  you,  they  know  not  whether  to 
address  themselves  to  the  Convention  or  to  the  Jacobins.  Give,  on  the  con- 
trary, unity  and  harmony  to  your  government,  and  you  will  see  that  no  nation 
is  hostile  to  you  and  your  principles ;  you  will  see  that  no  nation  hates  liberty." 

Duhem,  Crassous,  and  Clause],  proposed  at  least  the  adjournment  of  the 
decree,  saying  that  it  was  too  important  to  be  passed  so  suddenly.  They 
all  claimed  permission  to  speak  at  once.  Merlin  of  Thionville  demanded 
leave  to  speak  against  them,  with  that  ardour  which  he  displayed  in  the 
tribune,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  president  decidad  that  Ihey 
should  be  heard  in  succession.  Dubarran,  Lavasseur,  Romme,*  also  spoke 
against  the  decree ;  Thuriot  in  favour  of  it.  At  length  Merlin  again  mounted 
the  tribune.  "  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  when  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
was  discussed,  you  decreed  it  without  adjournment  and  without  report.  The 
question  now  before  you  is  nothing  less  than  to  establish  it  a  second  time,  by 
saving  it  from  the  popular  societies  which  have  cb&lesced  against  it.  Citi- 
zens, we  must  not  be  afraid  to  ent^r  that  cavern  in  spite  of  the  blood  and  the 
carcasses  which  obstruct  the  entrance.  Dare  to  penetrate  it,  dare  to  drive 
out  of  it  the  villains  and  the  murderers,  and  leave  behind  only  the  good  citi- 
zens to  weigh  peacefully  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  I  exhort  you  to 
pass  this  decree,  which  saves  the  republic,  as  you  did  that  which  created  it, 
that  is,  without  adjournment  or  report," 

Merlin  was  applauded,  and  the  decree  voted  immediately,  article  by  article. 
It  was  the  first  blow  given  to  that  celebrated  society,  which,  up  to  this  day,. 

•  "  G.  Bomme,  a  faraiec  at  Gimeaui,  and  an  ancieiil  professor  of  malJienialicB  and  phi- 
1osapbj,waa  born  in  ITSO,  andwas  ilepoted  to  the  Cotivention,  wbere  he  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis,  and  showed  himgelfa  violent  Jacobin.  On  the  overthrow  of  Ihe  Maunlnin,  he- 
diuemliled  his  principles  liir  some  lime,  but  could  not  help  showing,  in  the  affair  of  Carrier, 
hia  disapprobation  of  the  Eyetem  of  retribution  which  then  prevailed.  In  the  ye&i  T795 
Bomme  devoted  hinisetf  more  than  evoi  to  the  cause  of  the  Jacolrins,  and  when  the  &uit- 
bourga  rose  in  insurrection  he  showed  himself  one  of  their  most  ardent  chiefs,  and  loudly 
demanded  a  return  lo  the  system  of  terror.  For  tbU,  a  decree  of  ari^Et  was  passed  against 
him,  and  a  military  council  condemned  him  to  death.  At  the  moment,  however,  when'  Wa 
sentence  was  read,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  which  vras  the  rea^ii. 
why  he  was  not  sent  to  the  ectiSbld.  It  has  since  been  believed  that  his  friendsi  having  taken, 
him  to  some  retreat,  thdr  cares  restored  him  to  life,  and  that  he^en  went  secretly  iQtoBa«4>) 
where  he  lived  in  uUer  obscurity,  At  the  time  of  his  condemnation  Bomme  was  forty-Kt*.- 
fetre  of  age." — Biugraphii  Modenu.    E. 
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had  struck  terror  into  the  Convention,  and  served  to  impart  to  it  a  revolution- 
ary direction.  It  was  not  ao  much  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  which  might 
be  easily  evaded,  as  the  courage  to  paaa  it,  that  was  of  consequence  here, 
and  which  could  not  but  forewarn  the  Jacobins  of  their  approaching  end. 
Upon  meeting  in  the  evening  in  their  hall,  they  commented  on  the  decree 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  passed.  Lejeune,  the  deputy,  who  in 
die  morning  had  opposed  its  adoption  with  all  his  might,  complained  that  he 
had  not  been  seconded.  He  said  that  few  members  of  the  Assembly  had 
spoken  in  defence  of  tlie  society  to  which  they  belonged.  "There  are," 
said  he,  "members  of  the  Convention,  celebrated  for  their  revolutionary  and 
patriotic  energy,  who  this  day  maintained  a  reprehensible  silence.  Those 
members  are  either  guilty  of  tyranny,  of  which  they  are  accused,  or  they 
have  laboured  for  the  public  welfare.  In  the  first  case,  they  are  culpable, 
and  ought  to  be  punished;  in  (he  second,  their  task  is  not  finished.  After 
they  have  prepared  by  their  toils  the  successes  of  the  defenders  of  the  coun- 
try, they  ought  to  defend  principles  and  the  rights  of  the  people  when 
attacked.  Two  months  ago,  you  talked  incessantly  in  this  tribune  about  the 
rights  of  the  people,  you,  Collot  and  Billaud;  why  have  ye  now  ceased  to 
defend  them?  Why  are  ye  silent,  now  that  a  multitude  of  objects  claim  the 
exercise  of  your  courage  and  your  intelligenee  ?" 

Ever  since  the  accusation  preferred  against  (hem,  Billaud  and  Collot  had 
observed  a  suUen  silence.  Being  called  upon  by  their  colleague,  Lejeune, 
and  charged  with  having  neglected  to  defend  the  society,  they  declared,  in 
reply,  that  if  they  kept  silence  it  was  from  prudence  and  not  from  weakness ; 
that  they  were  fearful  of  injuring  by  their  support  h  h    h  h    p 

triots  upheld;  that,  Tor  some  time  past,  the  appreh  d  h 

to  the  discussions  had  been  the  only  motive  of  their  h      m 

being  accused  of  domineering  over  the  Convention        y  m  p     to 

their  accusers  by  abstaining  from  all  interference ;  y  d  d 

to  find  thwBselves  called  upon  by  their  colleagues  to  m 

tary  nullity,  and  authorized,  as  it  were,  to  devote    h  ga  h 

cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  republic. 

Satisfied  with  this  e^lanation,  the  Jacobins  app      d  d       d  m  d  th 

consideration  of  the  law  passed  in  the  morning:  d       m 

with  saying  that  they  would  correspond  with  all  France  by  means  of  the  tn 
buue.  Goujon  exhorted  them  to  respect  the  law  just  enacted.  They  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  but  one  Teirasson  proposed  an  expedient  for  carrying  on 
their  correspondence  without  violating  the  law.  He  recommended  ^hat  a 
circular  letter  should  be  prepared,  not  written  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobins 
and  addressed  to  other  Jacobins,  but  signed  by  all  the.  free  men  meeting  in 
the  halt  of  the  Jacobins,  and  addressed  to  all  the  free  men  in  France  meet' 
ing  in  popular  societies.  This  plan  was  adopted  with  great  joy,  and  a  cir- 
cular of  this  kind  was  resolved  upon. 

We  see  how  litfle  the  Jacobins  cared  about  the  threats  of  the  Convention, 
and  how  far  they  were  from  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  lesson  that  it  had 
jQst  given  them.  While  waiting  till  new  facts  should  provoke  further  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  them,  the  Convention  set  about  the  task  which  Robert 
Lindet  had  marked  out  for  it  iu  his  report,  and  (he  discussion  of  the  questions 
which  he  had  proposed.  That  task  consisted  in  repairing  the  mischievous 
effects  of  a  violent  system  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  and  finances,  in  re- 
sttwiiig  security  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  reviving  in  them  a  love  of 
J)rder  and  industry.  Oii  these  points  the  representatives  were  as  divided  in 
system,  and  as  disposed  to  lose  their  temper,  as  on  all  other  subjects. 
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The  requisitions,  the  maximum,  the  assignats,  the  sequestrati6n  of  tho 
property  of  foreigners,  provoked  not  less  violent  attacks  upon  the  old  govern- 
ment than  the  imprisonmenta  and  the  executions.  The  Thennidorians, 
extremely  ignorant  on  matters  of  public  economy,  made  a  point,  from  a  spirit 
of  reaction,  of  censuring  in  severe  and  insulting  terms  all  that  had  been  done 
in  that  department;  and  yet  if,  in  the  general  administration  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  paat  year,  there  was  anything;  irreproachable  and  completely  justified 
by  necessity,  it  was  the  administration  of  the  committee  of  finances,  provi- 
sions, and  supplies.  Cambon,  the  most  influential  member  of  the  committee 
of  finances,  had  brought  the  exchequer  into  the  best  order;  he  had,  it  is  true, 
caused  a  great  quantity  of  assignats  to  be  issued,  but  this  was  the  only  re- 
source; and  he  had  quarrelled  with  Eobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon, 
because  he  opposed  various  revolutionary  expenses.  As  for  Lindet,  who 
aupeiintended  the  department  of  transport  and  requisitions,  he  had  lahoured 
with  admirable  zeal  to  obtain  from  abroad,  or  by  requisitions  in  France,  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  to  convey  them  either  to  the  armies  or  to  the  great 
communes.  The  medium  of  requisitions  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  em- 
ploy was  violent,  but  it  was  admitted  to  be  the  only  possible  one,  and  Lindet 
had  taken  care  to  use  it  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  He  could  not  be  an- 
swerable either  for  the  fidelity  of  all  his  agents  or  for  the  conduct  of  all  those 
who  had  a  right  to  levy  requisitions,  such  as  the  mnnieipal  functionaries,  the 
representatives,  and  the  commissioners  to  the  armies. 

The  Therm idorians,  and  TalEien  in  particular,  made  the  most  siUy  and  the 
most  unjust  attacks  on  the  general  system  of  raising  the  means,  and  the 
mode  of  employing  them.  The  primary  cause  of  all  the  evils  was,  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  too  abundant  issue  of  assignats;  that  inordinate  issue  had 
depreciated  them,  and  they  were  now  in  excessive  disproportion  to  tlie  ne- 
cessaries of  life  and  commodities  in  general.  Hence  it  was  that  the  maxt- 
mum  had  become  so  oppressive  and  so  disastrous,  because  it  obliged  the 
seller  or  the  reimbursed  creditor  to  accept  a  nominal  value,  which  was  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  illusory.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing  very  new, 
nothing  very  useful;  everybody  knew  as  much;  but  Tallien  and  his  friends 
attributed  the  excessive  issue  to  Cambon,  and  seemed  thus  to  impute  to  him 
all  the  calamities  of  the  state.  To  him  they  likewise  attributed  the  seques- 
tration of  foreign  property,  a  measure  which,  having  provoked  reprisals 
against  the  French,  had  suspended  all  circulation  of  paper,  and  every  sort 
of  credit,  and  had  ruined  commerce.  As  for  the  commission  of  supplies,  the 
,  same  censors  accused  it  of  having  harassed  France  by  requisitions,  of  having 
expended  enormous  sums  abroad  in  purchasing  corn,  and  of  having  never- 
theless left  Paris  in  a  destitute  slate,  at  the  approach  of  a  severe  winter. 
They  proposed  to  call  it  to  a  severe  account 

Cambon  was  a  man  whose  integrity  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
With  ardent  zeal  for  the  due  admmistration  of  the  finances,  he  united  an  im- 
petuous temper,  which  an  unjust  leproach  drove  beyond  all  bounds.  He  had 
sent  word  to  Tallien  and  his  fnends  that  he  would  not  attack  them  if  they 
left  him  alone,  but  that,  if  they  hazarded  a  single  calumny,  he  would  give 
them  no  quarter.  Tallien  had  the  imprudence  to  add  newspaper  articles  to 
his  attacks  from  the  tribune.  Cambon  could  refrain  no  longer,  and,  in  One 
of  the  numerous  sittings  spent  in  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  he,  rushed 
to'flie  tribune,  and  thus  apostrophized  Tallien:  "What!  dost  thoti  attack  mei 
Wouldst  thou  throw  a  cloud  over  my  integrity  I  Well,  then,  I  will  prove 
that  ihou  art  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  Thou  hast  not  rendered  thy  acebunta 
as  secretary  of  the  commune,  and  I  have  proof  of  this  at  the  coHimittee'of 
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ti)c  finances;  thou  liaat  3Uthorized  an  expenditure  of  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  for  an  object  which  will  cover  thee  with  infamy ;  thou  hast  not 
rendered  thy  accounts  for  thy  mission  to  Bordeaux,  and  of  ail  this  too  I  have 
proof  at  the  committee.  Thou  wilt  ever  be  suspected  of  comiiviDg  at  the 
crimes  of  September,  and,  by  thine  own  words,  I  will  prove  to  thee  this 
connivance,  which  must  for  ever  doom  thee  to  silence."  Cambon  was  inter- 
rupted: he  was  told  that  these  personalities  had  Qothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
cussion, that  nobody  denied  his  integrity,  that  it  was  only  his  financial  system 
thai  was  censured.  Taliien  stammered  out  a  few  faltering  words,  and  said 
that  he  would  not  reply  to  what  related  to  himself  personally,  but  only  to  so 
much  as  boi%  upon  the  general  question.  Cambon  then  demonstrated  that 
the  assignats  had  been. the  only  resource  of  the  Revolution;  that  the  expen- 
diture had  amounted  to  three  hundred  millions  per  month;  that,  amidst  the 
disorder  which  prevailed,  the  receipts  had  furnished  scarcely  one-fourth  of 
that  sum  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  every  month  with 
assignats ;  that  the  quantity  in  circulation  was  no  secret,  and  amounted  to  six 
tliousand  fpur  hundred,  millions;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  domains 
were, worth  twelve  thousand  millions,  and  afibrded  ample  means  for  acquit- 
ting the  repiiblip ;  that  he  had,  at  the  peril,  of  his,  life,  saved  five  hundred 
milHons  for  expenses  proposed  by  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthoni  that 
he  had  long  opposed  the  maximum  and  the  sequestration  j  and  that,  as  for 
the  commission  of  commerce  being  obliged  to  pay  for  corn  abroad  at  the  rale 
of  twenty-one  francs  per  quintal  and  to  sell  it  in  France  for  fourteen,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  it  should  have  incurred  an  enormous  expense. 

These  controversies,  so  imprudent  on  the  part  of  the  Thermidorians,  who, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  had  not  the  most  unblemished  reputation,  and  who 
attacked  a  man  of  the  purest  honour,  extensive  information,  and  extremely 
violent  temper,  caused  the  Assembly  a  great  waste  of  time.  Thpugh  the 
Thermidorians  had  ceased  these  attacks,  Carahoii  had  no  peace,  but  daily 
repealed  in  the  tribune,  "Accuse  me!  vile  rabble!  Come,  then,  examine 
my  accounts,  and  judge  of  my, conduct." — "Be  quiet,"  cried  one  or  the 
other  to  liim  ;  "  nobody  denies  your  integrity  ;"  but  he  reverted  to  the  sub- 
ject everyday.  Amidst  this  conflict  of  personalities,  tlie  Assembly  pursued, 
as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  measures  best  adapted  to  repair  or  to  mitigate 
the  evil. 

It  ordered  a  genera]  statement  of  tl  e  final  c  e  h'b't'n  the  receipts  and 
the  expenditure,  and  a  memorial  on  1  e  ea  of  w  hd  a  ing  a  portion  of 
the  assignats,  but  stiil  without  recu  g  o  1  one  sa  on,  in  order  not  to 
discredit  tliejn.  On  the  motion  of  Cambon  enou  e  1  a  paltry  financial 
shift,  which  gave  rise  to  many  ex  o  on  and  d  snisted  the  prejudices  of 
many  of  the  provinces' — that  of  mel  ng  he  Chu  c!  pla  e  .  This,  plate  had 
been  at  first  estimated  at  one  thousand  11  ons  I  eal  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  thirty. ,  It  was  decided  that  it  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
be  touched,  and  that  it  should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  communes.  The 
ConvenUon  then  strove  to  correct  the  most  serious  inconveniences  of  the 
maximum.  Some  voices  already  cried  out  for  ila  abolition ;  but  the  fear  of 
a  disproportionate  vise  of  prices  prevented  the  Assembly  from  yielding  to  this 
impulse  of  th^  reaclore-  It  merely  considered  how  to  modify  the  law.  The 
fnaximum  had  contributed  to  ruin  commerce,  because,  in  conforming  to  the 
tariff,  the  merchants  could  not  recover  either  the  price  of  freight  or  that  of 
i,n5uranee.  In  consequence,  all  colonial  goods,  ait  commodities  of  primary 
necessity,  all  raw  materials  imported  from  abroad,  were  released,  from  the 
vytxiiRum  and  from  requisitions,  and  might  be  sold  at  a  free  price  to  any 
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person  whatever.  The  same  favour  was  gi'auled  to  merchandise  taken  in 
prizes,  which  lay  in  the  ports  without  finding  a  sale.  The  uniform  maxi- 
mum of  com  was  attended  with  an  extremely  serious  inconvenience.  The 
produntion  of  com,  being  more  cosily  and  lees  ^undant  in  certain  provinces, 
the  prices  received  hy  the  farmers  in  those  provinces  did  not  even  repay 
their  expenses.  It  was^^ecided  that  the  price  of  com  should  vary  in  each 
department,  according  to  the  stMidard  of  1790,  but  that  it  should  be  two- 
thirds  higher.  In  thus  increasing  the  price  of  provisions,  the  intenUon  was 
to  raise  the  pay,  the  salaries,  the  income  of  small  stockholders ;  but  this 
idea,  proposed  in  all  sincerity  by  Cambon,  wasj,  opposed  as  perfidious  by 
Tallien,  and  adjourned. 

The  Assembly  next  turned  iia  attention  to  the  requisitions.  That  they 
might  no  longer  be  general,  unlimited,  or  confused,  that  they  might  no  longer 
exhaust  the  means  of  transport,  it  was  decided  that  the  commission  of  sup- 
plies should  alone  have  authority  to  make  reqnisitions ;  that  it  should  not 
have  power  to  lay  under  requisition  the  whole  of  any  article,  or  the  whole 
of  the  productions  of  any  department,  but  tliat  it  should  specify  the  object, 
its  nature i  its  quantity,  the  lime  of  delivery  and  of  payment;  that  requisi- 
tions should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  want,  and  in  the  district  nearest  to 
that  want.  The  representatives  with  the  armies  were  alone  empowered,  in  ^ 
emergency  arising,  either  from  a  want  of  provisions  or  a  rapid  movement,  to 
make  immediately  the  necessary  reqnisitions. 

The  question  of  the  sequestration  of  foreign  property  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed. Some  urged  that  war  ought  not  to  be  extended  from  governments  to 
subjects  ;  that  subjects  ought  to  be  suffered  to  continue. peaceably  their  in- 
tercourse and  their  exchanges,  and  armies  only  ought  to  be  attacked ;  that 
the  French  had  seized  only  twenty-live  millions,  whereas  one  hundred  mil 
lions  of  theirs  had  been  seized  ;  that  they  ought  to  return  the  twenty-five 
millions,  that  their  hundred  might  be  restored;  that  this  measure  was  ruinous 
to  tile  bankers,  since  they  were  obliged  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  what  they 
owed  to  foreigners,  while  they  were  not  paid  what  foreigners  owed  them, 
the  governments  having  seized  it  by  way  of  reprisals ;  that  ihia  prolfmged 
measure  tendered  French  commerce  suspicious  even  to  neutrals ;  lastly,  that 
the  circulation  of  paper  having  ceased,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  in  money 
for  part  of  the  goods  procured  from  the  neighbouring  «oui* tries.  The  others 
replied  that,  since  it  was  proposed  to  separate  siibjeets  ftom  governtneats  in 
war,  it  would  he  right  in  future  to  direct  bullets  and  cannoni^b^s  sit-llie  heads 
of  kings  only,  and  not  at  those  of  their  soldiers ;  tliat  it  would  be  neccAsary 
to  restore  to  English  commerce  the  vessels  taken  by  our  privateers,  and  to 
keep  only  the  ships  of  war  ;  thai,  if  we  were  lo  restore  the  twenty-five  mil 
lions  sequestrated,  the  example  would  not  be  followed  by  the  hostile  govern- 
ments, and  the  hundred  millions  of  French  property  would  still  be  retained ; 
and  that  to  re-eslablish  the  circulation  of  bills  would  only  be  to  furnish  the 
emigrants  with  the  means  of  receiving  funds. 

The  Convention  dursl  not  cut  the  knot  of  this  question,  and  merely  de- 
cided that  the  sequestration  should  be  taken  off  in  regard  to  the  Belgians, 
whom  conquest  had  in  some  measure  placed  in  a  state  of  peace  witli  France, 
and  in  regard  to  the  merchants  of  Hamburg,  who  were  innocent  of  the  war 
declared  hy  the  Empire,  and  whose  bills  represented  com  sold  by  them  to 
France. 

To  all  these  reparaiory  measures,  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  agricalturtt 
»nd  ooipmerce,  the  Convention,  added  all  those  which  were  likely  to  restore 
security  and  to  recall  the  merchants.     A  decree  outlawed  all  who  had  wilJi- 
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drawn,  themselves  either  from  trial  or  from  the  application  of  a  law.  Thus 
the  persons  oondemned  by  the  revolutionary  commissions,  the  suspected  who 
had  concealed  themselves,  could  return  to  their  homes.  To  the  suspected 
who  were  still  detained  in  confiaement  the  management  of  their  property  was 
restored,  Lyons  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  in  a  stale  of  rebellion ;  its 
name  was  restored  to  it ;  the  demolitions  of  houses  ceased ;  the  goods  des- 
tined for  it,  and  which  had  been  sequestrated  by  the  surrounding  cominunee, 
were  given  up  ;  its  merchants  no  longer  needed  certificates  of  citizenship  to 
receive  or  despatch  merchandise  ;  the  circulation  was  therefore  renewed  for 
that  unfortunate  city.  The  members  of  the  popular  commission  of  Bordeaux 
and  their  adherents,  that  is  to  say  almost  all  the  merchants  of  that  place,  had 
been  outlawed ;  this  decree  was  repealed.  A  column  of  disgrace  was  to  be 
raised  at  Caen  in  memory  of  federalism :  it  was  decided  that  it  should  not 
be  erected.  Sedan  was  allowed  to  manufacture  cloths  of  all  qualities. 
The  departments  of  the  North,  the  Pas-de-Calais,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Somme, 
were  relieved  from  the  land-tax  for  four  years,  on  condition  of  their  re-esla- 
biiahing  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp.  Lastly,  a  glance  was  extended 
towards  unfortunate  La  Vendee.  Heniz  and  Francastel  the  representatives, 
General  Turreau,  and  several  others,  who  had  executed  the  formidable  de- 
crees of  terror,  were  recalled.  It  was  alleged,  as  it  was  but  natural,  that 
tjiey  were  the  accomplices  of  Robespierre  and  of  the  committee  of  public 
welfare,  who,  in  employing  cruelty,  had  wished  to  make  the  war  in  La  Ven- 
dee last  for  ever.  It  is  not  known  why  the  committee  should  have  had  such 
an  intention  ;  but  parties  repay  absurdity  with  absurdity.  Vimeaux  was 
appointed  to  command  in  La  Vendue,  and  young  Hoche  in  Bretagne.  Fresh 
representatives  were  sent  to  those  countries,  with  directions  to  ascertain  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  accept  an  amnesty  and  thus  to 
bring  about  a  pacification.* 

We  see  how  rapid  and  how  general  was  the  return  to  different  sentiments. 
It  was  but  natural  that,  when  turning  its  attention  to  all  sorts  of  evils,  to  all 
classes  of  proscribed  persons,  that  the  assembly  should  think  also  of  its  own 
members.  For  upwards  of  a  year,  seventy-three  of  them  had  been  impri- 
soned at  Port-Libre  for  having  signed  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  on 
the  3l8t  of  May,  They  had  written  a  letter,  demanding  a  trial.  All  who 
were  left  of  the  right  side,  pari  of  the  members  of  what  was  called  the 
Belly,  rose  upon  a  question  which  concerned  the  security  of  voting,  and  de- 
manded the  release  of  their  colleagues.  Then  one  of  those  stormy  and 
interminable  discussions  ensued  which  almost  always  arise  when  past  trana- 
acfions  are  referred  to.  "  You  mean,  then,  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of 
the  3Istof  May,"  exclaimed  the  Mountaineers;  "you  mean  to  stigmatize  an 
event  which  up  to  this  moment  you  have  proclaimed  glorious  and  salutary; 
you  want  to  raise  a  faction,  which  by  its  opposition  had  nearly  iindone  the 
republic ;  you  want  to  revive  federalism  !  !  !"     The  Thermidorians,  authors 

•  "'When  ihe  amnesty  was  talked  of,  the  VenJean  officers  came  with  theirarmsanc!  whi,^ 
cockiiiieB  to  Nantes ;  many  were  so  imprudent  aa  to  deride  publicly  the  repablican  habits  arid 
opinions,  and  even  to  spit  upon  tho  [ricoloured  cockaJe,  and  give  other  rash  provocktiofla. 
The  representatives  who  had  come  to  treat  at  Naiitea,  were  but  slighlly  offended  by  thase 
piMeedingH,  and  only  eipresaed  their  fears  that  snch  conduct  might  retard  the  pacification. 
Mothing  could  eiceeil  the  attention  ahovjn  to  the  Vendeans  liberated  from  prison,  or  af^ly 
ing  for  the  amnesty,  and  it  was  even  forWdden  on  pain  of  three  days'  imprison menl,  to  cail 
ihem  Iifiganda.  In  the  qoaint  language  of  the  day,  iha  representatives  ordered  that  wa 
fllonldtw  called 'Misled  Brethren.'  The  amtiosly  once  agreed  upon,  modferatioh  beoanw 
•fo  li^Ati  of  the  Jay." — Memoirs  of  Ihe  Marchioness  de  Larochg'aqudsin.    E. 
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or  approvers  of  the  events  of  the  3Ist  of  May,  were  embarrassed,  and,  lo 
postpone  the  decision,  a  report  upon  the  seventy-three  waa  ordered. 

It  is  14  the  nature  of  reactions  to  seek  not  only  to  repair  the  mischief  done. 
but  also  to  take  revenge.  The  trial  of  Lebon  and  Fouquier-Tinville  was 
every  day  danianded,  as  that  of  Billaud,  Coliot,  Barr^re,  Vadier,  Amar,  Vou- 
land,  David,  members  of  the  old  committees,  had  already  been.  Time  was 
continually  bringing  propositions  of  this  kind.  The  drownings  of  Nantes, 
■which  had  long  remained  unknown,  were  at  length  revealed.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-three  inhabitants  of  that  city,  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  tried  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  not  having  amved  tdl  after  the  9th  of  Therraidor,  had 
been  acquitted,  and  all  the  revelations  which  they  had  lo  make  respecting 
the  calamities  of  their  city  were  listened  to  Such  waa  the  public  indigna- 
tion that  it  was  found  necessary  to  summon  the  revolutionary  committee  of 
Nantes  to  Paris.  The  proceeding  disclosed  all  the  usuil  atrocities  of  civil 
■war.  In  Paris,  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  the  war  people  had  no 
conception  that  ferocity  had  been  earned  to  such  a  length  The  accused 
had  but  one  plea,  which  they  opposed  to  all  the  charges  preferred  against 
them — La  Vendee  at  their  gates  and  the  orders  of  Carrier,  the  representa- 
tive. Seeing  that  the  end  of  the  proceedings  drew  near,  thej  daily  iiH  eighed 
more  and  more  vehemently  against  Carrier,  insisting  that  he  should  share 
their  fate  and  be  called  to  account  for  the  acts  which  he  had  ordered.  The 
public  in  general  demanded  the  apprehension  of  Carrier  and  his  trial  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  Convention  was  obliged  to  come  tq  some 
decision.  The  Mountaineers  asked,  if,  after  having  already  imprisoned  Le- 
bon and  David,  and  several  times'  accused  Billaud,  CoUot,  and  Barrfere,  it 
was  not  intended  to  prosecute  all  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  on  mis- 
sions. To  dispel  their  fears,  a  decree  was  passed  relative  to  the  formalities 
to  be  employed,  whenever  there  was  occasion  to  institute  proceedings 
against  a  member  of  the  national  representation.  Thia  decree  was  long  dis- 
cussed, and  with  the  greatest  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  Mountaineers, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  new  decimation,  were  for  rendering  the  formalities  long 
and  difficult.  Those  who  were  called  reactors,  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to 
simplify  them,  in  order  lo  render  the  punishment  of  certain  deputies,  who 
were  styled  proconsuls,  more  speedy  and  more  certain.  It  was  finally  de- 
creed that  every  denunciation  should  be  referred  to  the  three  committees  of 
public  welfare,  of  general  safety,  and  legislation,  that  they  might  decide 
whether  there  was  ground  for  inquiry;  that,  in  case  of  an  affirmative  deci- 
sion, a  son  of  commission  of  twenty-one  members  should  be  formed  lo  make 
a  report ;  that,  after  this  report  and  the  exculpatory  defence  of  the  accused 
deputy,  the  Convention  should  decide  whether  there  was  ground  for  the  ac- 
cusation, and  send  the  deputy  before  the  competent  tribunal. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  was  passed,  the  three  committees  declared  that  there 
was  ground  for  examination  against  Carrier ;  a  commission  of  twenty-one 
members  was  formed  :  it  took  possession  of  the  documents,  summoned  Car- 
rier before  it,  and  commenced  the  proceedings.  After  what  had  passed 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  the  knowledge  which  everybody  had 
acquired  of  the  facts,  the  fate  of  Carrier  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  Moun 
taineers,  though  they  condemned  the  crimes  of  Carrier,  alleged  that  the  real 
intention  was  not  to  punish  those  crimes,  but  to.  commence  a  long  series  of 
persecutions  against  tlie  men  whose  energy  had  saved  France.  Their  ad 
versaries,  on  the  contrary,  hearing  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  com 
mittee  daily  demand  the  appearance  of  Carrier,  and  observing  the  procrasli 
nation  of  the  commission  of  twenty-one,  cried  out  that  there  was  a  wish  to 
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save  him.  The  committee  of  general  safety,  apprehensive  lest  he  should 
escape,  had  surrounded  hiin  with  police-agents,  who  never  lost  sight  of  hini. 
Carrier,  however,  had  no  thoughts  of  flight.  Some  revolutionists  had 
secreUy  exhorted  him  to  escape,  but  he  had  not  resolution  sufficient  to  adopt 
any  such  step.  He  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed,  and,  as  it  were,  paralyzed 
by  the  public  horror.  One  day,  perceiving  that  he  was  followed,  he  went 
up  to  one  of  the  agents,  asked  why  he  was  watched,  and  pointed  a  pistol  at 
him)  a  scuffle  ensued,  the  armed  force  interfered,  and  Carrier  was  seized 
and  conducted  to  his  abode.  This  scene  excited  a  great  murmur  in  the  Aa- 
sembly,  and  violent  complaints  at  the  Jacobins.  It  was  said  tliat  the  national 
representation  had  been  violated  in  the  person  of  Carrier,  and  an  explanation 
was  demanded  from  the  committee  of  general  safety.  That  committee  ex- 
plained how  the  circumstances  happened,  and  though  severely  censured,  it 
had  at  least  occasion  to  prove  that  there  was  no  intention  to  favour  the  escape 
of  Carrier.  The  commission  of  twenty-one  at  length  made  its  report,  and 
concluded  that  there  was  ground  for  accusation  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Carrier  feebly  strove  fo  defend  himself  *  he  threw  the  blame  of  all 
the  cruelties  on  the  exasperation  produced  hy  the  civil  war,  on  tiie  necessity 
of  striking  terror  into  La  Vendue  which  stdl  assumed  a  threatening  aspect, 
lastly,  on  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  to 
which  he  dursl  not  impute  the  drownings,  but  to  which  he  attributed  that 
inspiration  of  ferocious  energy  which  had  hurried  away  several  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Convention,  Here  dangerous  questions,  which  had 
alreadybeen  several  times  raised,  were  again  revived.  The  assembly  found 
itself  liable  to  be  involved  once  more  in  the  discussion  of  the  part  which  each 
had  acted  in  the  violent  scenes  of  the  Revolution ;  the  commissioners  might 
throw  upon  the  committees,  the  committees  on  the  Convention,  and  the  Con- 
vention on  France,  the  blame  of  that  inspiration  which  had  produced  such 
frightful  but  such  great  results,  and  which  belonged  to  everybody,  but  above 
all  to  a  situation  without  parallel.  "  Everybody  and  everything,"  said  Car- 
rier in  a  moment  of  despair,  "  is  guilty  here,  even  to  the  president's  bell." 
The  tale  of  the  atrocities  committed  at  Nantes  had,  however,  excited  such 
indignation  that  not  one  member  durst  defend  Carrier,  or  even  thought  of 
screening  him  by  general  considerations.  He  was  unanimously  decreed  to 
be  under  accusation,  and  sent  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Thus  the  reaction  was  making  rapid  strides.  The  blows  which  its  au- 
thors had  not  yet  dared  to  strike  at  the  members  of  the  old  committees  of 
government,  they  were  about  to"  aim  at  Carrier,  All  the  members  of  the 
revolutionary  committees,  all  those  of  the  Convention  who  had  fuifillled 
missions,  in  short  all  the  men  who  had  been  invested  with  rigorous  functions, 
began  to  tremble  for  themselves. 

The  Jacobins,  already  struck  by  a  decree  which  forbade  their  affiliation 
and  correspondence  in  a  collective  name,  had  need  of  prudence  ;  but  since 
the  late  events  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  be  able  to  contain  them- 
selves and  to  avoid  a  struggle  with  the  Convention  and  the  Thermidorians. 
What  had  passed  in  regard  to  Carrier  led  in  fact  to  a  stormy  meeting  of 

•  "  Carrier  laid  his  cruelties  to  liia  account  of  Ihe  cruelties  of  the  Vencleana  themselvta. 
'  When  I  acted,'  said  he, '  the  air  seemed  slill  to  ring  with  the  ciTio  songs  of  twenty  thousand 
mattyrs,  who  had  repeated,  Long  live  the  Republic !  in  the  midst  of  tortures.  How  couiil 
expiiirig  homanity  have  made  herself  heard  in  ttiose  terrible  times  T  What  would  Ihey 
who  now  rise  against  me  have  done  if  Ihey  had  been  placed  in  my  situation  1  I  have  aaveil 
the  republic  at  Nantes,  I  haie  lived  for  my  country  atone,  and  I  now  bnow  how  to  die  foe 
iU"—Mi^nel.    E. 
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tiieir  club.  Craasous,  a  deputy  and  a  Jacobin,  drew  a  sketch  of  the  meaiw 
employed  by  the  aristocracy  to  ruin  the  patriots.  "  The  trial  now  going 
forward  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,"  said  he,  "  is  its  principal  resource, 
and  that  on  which  it  places  the  greatest  reliance.  The  accused  are  scarcely 
allowed  a  hearing  before  that  tribunal  •  the  witnesses  are  almost  all  of  them 
peraons  interested  in  making  a  great  noise  about  this  affair  some  have  pass- 
ports signed  by  Chouans  ;  the  newspaper  writers  and  the  pamphleteers  have 
joined  to  exaggerate  (lie  most  trifling  facts  to  mislead  publiL  opinion,  and  to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  cruel  circumstances  which  produced  and  which  explain 
the  misfortunes  that  happened  not  at  Nantes  only  but  throughout  all  France. 
If  the  Convention  does  not  take  care,  it  will  find  itself  dishonoured  by  these 
aristocrats,  who  make  such  a  noise  about  th  s  trial  merely  to  throw  all  the 
odium  of  it  upon  the  Assembly.  It  s  not  the  Jacobins  vho  must  now  be 
accused  of  wishing  to  dissolve  the  Convention  but  those  men  who  have 
coalesced  to  compromise  and  to  degrade  it  in  the  cjes  of  France.  Let, 
^en,  all  good  patriots  beware.  The  attack  on  them  is  already  begun. 
Let  Ihem  close  their  ranks  and  be  ready  to  defend  the  nselves  with  energy." 

Several  Jacobins  spoke  after  Crassous  and  repeated  uejrly  the  same  sen- 
timents. "  People  talk,"  said  they,  of  shootings  and  drownings,  but  they 
do  not  recollect  that  the  individuals  for  whom  tl  ey  feel  p  ty  had  furnished 
succours  to  the  banditti.  They  do  not  recollect  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on 
our  volunteers,  who  were  hanged  upon  trees  and  shot  n  files  If  vengeance 
la  demanded  for  the  banditti,  let  the  families  of  two  hundred  thousand 
republicans,  mercilessly  slaughtered  come  also  to  demand  vengeance." 
There  was  great  excitement.  The  sitting  became  an  absolute  tumult,  when 
Billaud-Varennes,  whom  the  Jacobins  reproached  for  his  s  lUen  silence,  took 
his  turn  to  speak,  "  The  course  of  the  counter-revolutionists,  said  he,  "  is 
known.  When,  in  the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  they  wanted  to 
bring  the  Revolution  to  trial,  they  called  the  Jacobins  disorgamzers,  and  shot 
tiiem  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  After  the  2d  of  September,  when  they  wanted 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  repubhc,  they  called  them  q^uaffers  of 
blood,  and  loaded  them  with  atrocious  calumnies.  They  are  now  recom- 
mencing the  same  machinations ;  but  let  tliem  not  expect  to  triumph.  The 
patriots  have  been  able  to  keep  silence  for  a  moment;  but  the  lion  is  not| 
dead  when  he  slumbers,  and  when  he  awakes  he  exterminates  all  his 
enemies.  The  trenches  are  opened,  the  patriots  are  about  to  rouse  them- 
selves, and  to  resume  aU  their  energy :  we  have  already  risked  our  lives  a 
thousand  times  ;  if  the  scaffold  yet  awails  us,  let  us  recollect  that  it  was  the 
scaffold  which  covered  the  immortal  Sidney  with  glory." 

This  speech  electrified  all  minds.  Biliaud-Varennes  was  applauded,  and 
his  colleagues  thronged  around  him,  vowing  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
threatened  patriots,  and  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.* 

In  the  existing  stale  of  parties  such  a  sitting  could  not  fail  to  excite  great 
attention.  These  words  of  BiUaud-Varennes's,  who  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  showing  himself  in  either  of  the  two  tribunes,  were  a  real  declaration 
of  war.     The  Thormidorians  actually  regarded  them  as  such.     Next  day, 

*  "  That  ancient  reroltilianBry  cavern,  the  Jacobin  club,  now  once  again  heard  its  roof  re 
sound  with  dentinciations  by  which  Billnud-Varennes  And  others  devoted  to  the  internal 
deities  those  ivhn,  they  complained,  wished  to  involve  alt  honest  Topublicana  with  sangui- 
■may  charges  brought  against  Robespiene  and  his  fiienda.  Their  threats,  hovrever,  were  na 
■loiiger  rapidiy  followed  by  the  Ihunderbolta  which  used  to  attend  such  flashes  of  Jacobin  elo- 
quence. Men's  homes  were  now  la  compaiison  safe.  A  man  might  be  named  in  a  JacobiB 
dab  as  an  arietocral  or  a  moderele,  and  yet  live." — Scott's  Ii'fe  of  Napoleon.    E. 
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Bentabolle,  snatching  up  llie  Journal  de  la  Montague,  containing  a  report 
of  the  sitdng  of  the  Jacobins,  denounced  these  expressions  of  Billaud-Va- 
rennM'a :  The  lion  is  not  dead  when  he  slumbers,  and  when  he  awakes  he 
exterminates  all  his  enemies.  Scarcely  had  Bentabolle  finished  reading 
this  sentence  when  the  Mountaineers  took  fire,  loaded  him  with  abuse  and 
told  him  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  procured  the  release  of  the  aristo- 
crats. Duhera  called  him  a  scoundrel.  Tallien  warmly  insisted  tliat  Benta- 
bolle should  be  heard,  but  the  latter,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  would  have 
descended  from  the  tribuiie.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to  stay,  and  he 
then  proposed  that  Billaud-Varenues  should  be  required  to  explain  what  he 
meant  by  the  awaking  of  the  Hon.  Billaud  said  a  few  words  from  his  place. 
"  To  the  tribune  !"  was  shouted  from  all  quarters.  He  refused,  but  was  at 
length  obliged  to  ascend  and  to  address  the  Assembly.  "  I  shall  not  disa- 
vow," said  he,  "  the  opinion  that  I  expressed  at  the  Jacobins.  While  I  con- 
ceived that  the  question  related  to  private  quarrels  only,  I  kept  silence  ;  but 
I  could  no  longer  hold  my  tongue  when  I  saw  the  aristocracy  rise  up  more 
threatening  than  ever."  At  the  last  words,  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter  in 
one  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  noise  was  made  in  the  other.  "  Turn  out  the 
Chonaus!"  was  shouted  from  the  Mountain.  Billaud  continued  amidst  the 
applause  of  some  and  the  murmurs  of  others.  He  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
that  well-known  royalists  had  been  released,  and  the  purest  patriots  impri- 
soned ;  he  mentioned  Madame  de  Tourzel,  governess  of  the  children  of  the 
royal  f*"'ily'  '^^'>  ^^'^  P^*  ^^^^  liberated,  and  who  might  of  hierself  form  a 
nucleus  of  couiiter-re volution.  At  the  concluding  words,  fresh  bursts  of 
laughter  arose.  He  added  that  the  secret  conduct  of  the  committees  belied 
the  public  language  of  the  addresses  of  the  Convention ;  that,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  he  was  justified  in  talking  of  the  necessary  awaking  of  the  patriots, 
for  it  is  the  sleep  of  men  over  their  rights  that  leads  them  to  slavery. 

Some  cheers  were  given  by  the  Mountain  in  favour  of  Billaud,  but  part  of 
the, tribunes  and  of  the  Assembly  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  felt 
only  that  pity  which  is  excited  by  prostrate  power,  stammering  forth  empty 
words  for  its  justification.  Tallien  h^tened  to  succeed  Billaud,  and  to  repel 
his  charges.  "  It  is  high  time,"  said  he,  "  to  reply  lo  those  men  who  would 
fain  direct  the  hands  of  the  people  against  the  Convention." — "  Nobody  tries 
to  do  so,"  cried  some  voices  in  the  hall.  "Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  others, 
"  there  are  those  who  wish  to  direct  the  hands  of  the  people  against  the  Con- 
vention."— "It  is  those  men,"  continued  Talhen,  "who  arc  alarmed  at 
seeing  the  sword  suspended  over  guilty  heads,  at  seeing  light  thrown  upon 
all  the  departments  of  the  administration,  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  ready  to 
alight  upon  assassins — it  is  those  men  who  are  now  bestirring  themselves, 
who  pretend  that  the  people  ought  to  awake,  who  strive  to  mislead  the  pa- 
triots by  persuading  them  that  they  are  ail  compromised  ;  and,  finally,  who 
hope,  by  favour  of  a  general  commotion,  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the 
accomplices  or  abettors  of  Carrier."  Universal  applause  Interrupted  Tallien. 
Billaud,  indignant  at  the  charge  of  collusion  with  Carrier,  exclaimed  from 
his  place,  "I  declare  that  I  have  never  approved  the  conduct  of  Carrier." 
No  notice  was  taken  of  this  protest  of  BJllaud's ;  Tallien  was  applauded, 
and  thus  resumed :  "  It  is  impossible  to  sufier  any  longer  two  rival  author- 
ides,  to  permit  members  who  are  silent  here  to  go  elsewhere  immediately 
and  to  denounce  aU  that  you  have  done." — "No,  no,"  cried  several  voices, 
"  no  rival  authorities  to  the  Convention." — "  People  must  not,"  proceeded 
Tallien,  "  be  allowed  lo  go  lo  any  place  whatever  (o  pour  forth  ignominy 
upon  die  Convention,  and  upon  those  of  its  members  to  whom  it  has  com 
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mitted  the  govemmeat.  I  shall  draw  no  conclusion,"  added  he,  "at  this 
moment.  It  is  sufficient  that  this  tribune  has  replied  to  what  has  been  said 
in  another  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  unanimity  of  the  Convention  be  strongly 
expressed  against  blood-thirsty  men." 

Fresh  plaudits  proved  to  Tallien  that  the  Assembly  was  determined  to 
second  any  measure  that  might  be  proposed  against  the  Jacobins,  Bourdon 
of  the  Oise  supported  the  sentiments  of  the  last  speaker,  though  he  differed 
on  many  questions  from  his  friends  tUe  Therm idorians.  Legendre  also 
raised  his  energetic  voice.  "Who  are  they,"  said  he,  "  that  blame  our  opera- 
tions ! — a  handful  of  men  of  prey.  Look  them  in  the  face.  You  will  see 
that  theirs  is  covered  with  a  varnish  composed  of  the  gall  of  tyraatsi" 
These  expressions,  alluding  to  the  gloomy  and  bilious  countenance  of  BUlaud- 
Varenues,  were  loudly  applauded.  "  What  have  yoii  to  complain  of,"  con- 
tinued Legendre,  "  you,  who  are  constantly  accusing  us  ?  Is  it  because 
citizens  are  no  longer  sent  to  prison  by  hundreds  1  because  the  guillotine  no 
longer  despatches  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  persons  per  day  ?  Ah  !  I  must  con- 
fess that  on  this  point  our  pleasure  differs  from  yours,  and  that  our  manner 
of  sweeping  the  prisons  is  not  the  same.  We  have  visited  them  ourselves; 
we  have  made,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  a  distinction  between  the 
aristocrats  and  the  patriots  ;  if  we  have  done  wrong,  here  are  onr  heads  to 
answer  for  it.  But  while  we  make  reparation  for  crimes,  while  we  are 
striving  to  make  you  forget  that  those  critnes  are  your  oWn,  why  do  you,  go 
to  a  notorious  society  to  denounce  us,  and  to  mislead  the  people  who  attend 
there,  fortunately  in  no  great  number  ?  1  move,"  added  Legendre,  as  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  the  Convention  take  measures  for  preventing  its  members 
from  going  and  preaching  up  rebellion  at  the  Jacobins,"  The  Converidph 
adopted  Legendre's  proposition,  and  directed  the  committees  to  submit  those 
measures  to  its  consideration. 

The  Convention  and  the  Jacobins  were  thus  arrayed  against  each  other, 
and  in  this  state,  when  words  were  exhausted,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
strike.  The  intention  to  destroy  that  celebrated  society*  began  to  be  no 
longer  doubtful.  '  It  was  only  necessary  that  the  committees  should  have  the 
courage  to  propose  that  measure.  The  Jacobins  were  aware  of  this,  and 
complained  in  all  their  sittings  tliat  there  was  an  evident  determination  to 
dissolve  them.  They  likened  the  existing  government  to  Leopold,  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  to  Coburg,  who  had  demanded  their  dissolution.  One  assertion, 
in  particular,  made  in  the  tribune,  had  furnished  them  with  a  fertile  text  for 
representing  themselves  as  calu^jiniated  and  attacked.  It  was  alleged  that 
letters  had  been  intercepted  containing  proofs  that  the  committee  of  emigrants 
in  Switzerland  was  iii  correspondence  with  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Had  it 
been  said  that  the  emigrants  wished  for  commotions  which  should  obstruct 
the  march  of  the  government,  that  would  no  doubt  have  been  correct.  "A 
letter  seized  upon  an  emigrant  stated  in  fact  that  the  hope  of  conquering  the 
Revolution  by  arms  was  insane,  and  that  its  adversaries  ought  iB  seek  to. de- 
stroy it  by  its  own  disorders.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  people  weui  so  far  »a 
to  a  ippose  that  the  Jacobins  and  the  emigrants  corresponded  and  concerted 
together  to  attain  the  same  end,  they  said  what  was  equally  absurd  and  ridi-. 

•  "  Though  the  Jacobin  society  had  moat  aesentiallj  served  the  cause  of  the  -epuWic  at  a 
time  when  it  was  necesaary.  in  order  to  repel  tha  attaclss  of  Europe,  to  place  the  goverament 
in  the  hands  of  (he  mtilliltiile,  yel,  at  the  present  cdais,  it  could  have  no  other  eD'ect  than  la 
counlBraCt  tha  existing  order  of  ihinga.  Its  destruclion  had  now  become  necassary.  For 
the  posUion  of  the  affairs  was  changed,  and  it  was  fit  that  libertj'  should  sucl^ead  to  club 
dictalorahip," — Miguel.    B. 
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culOQS,  and  the  Jacobins  desired  nothing  better.  Accordingly,  they  never 
ceased,  for  several  days,  to  declare  that  they  were  calumniated ;  and  Duhetn, 
at  several  different  times,  insisted  that  those  pretended  letters  should  be  read 
front  the  tribune. 

The  agitation  in  Paris  was  extreme.  Numerous  groups,  some  starting 
from  the  Palais  Royal  and  composed  of  young  men  with  double  queues  and 
black  collars,  others  from  the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoiiie,  the  Rues  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Martin,  and  all  Che  quarters  were  the  Jacobins  preponderated,  met  at  the 
Carrousel,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
Some  shouted,  TVte  Convention  for  everi  Down  with  the  Terrorists  and 
Robespierre' s  tail.'— oiheis  replied  with  cries  of  77te  Convention  for  ever! 
The  Jacobins  for  ever.'  Down  with  the  ariatoerata .'  They  had  their  pe- 
culiar songs.  The  gilded  youth  bad  adopted  an  air  which  was  called  the 
SSveil  du  Peuple;  the  partisans  of  the.  Jacobins  sang  that  old  air  of  the 
Revolution  rendered  famous  by  so  many  victories:  Allans  enfana  de  la 
patrie.  These  adverse  groups  met;  they  sang  their  appropriate  songs;  then 
set  up  hostile  shouts,  and  frequendy  attacked  one  another  with  stones  and 
sticks.  Blood  was  spilt,  and  prisoners  were  taken  and  delivered  by  both 
parties  to  the  committee  of  general  safety.  The  Jacobins  declared  that  this 
committee,  composed  entirely  of  Thermidorians,  released  the  young  men 
who  were  sent  to  it,  and  detained  the  patriots  only. 

These  scenes  lasted  for  several  successive  days,  and  at  length  became  so 
alarming  that  the  committees  of  government  took  nieasures  of  safety,  and 
doubled  the  guard  at  all  the  posts.  On  the  I9th  of  Brumaire  (November  9, 
1794),  the  assemblages  were  still  more  numerous  and  more  considerable  than 
on  the  preceding  days.  A  party,  setting  out  from  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
passing  through  the  rue  St.  Honore,  had  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
bins and  surrounded  it.  The  concourse  kept  continually  increasing,  all  the 
avenues  were  choked  up,  and  the  Jacobina?  who  were  just  then  sitting, 
might  fairly  conceive  tliemselves  besieged.  Some  groups  that  were  favour- 
able to  them  had  shouted.  The  Convention  for  ever!  the  Jacobins  for  ever! 
and  had  been  answered  by  the  contrary  cries.  A  battle  ensued,  and,  as  the 
young  men  were  the  stronger,  they  soon-succeeded  in  dispersing  all  the  hos- 
tile groups.  They  then  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  club,  and  broke  the  win- 
dows with  stones.  Large  dints  had  already  fallen  amidst  the  assembled 
Jacobins.  The  latter,  enraged,  cried  out  that  they  should  be  murdered ;  and, 
availing  themselves  of  the  presence  of  some  members  of  the  Convention, 
ihey  declared  that  the  national  representation  was  about  to  be  slaughtered. 
The  women,  who  filled  their  tribunes,  and  who  were  called  the  Furies  of  the 
Guillotine,  attempted  lo  leave  the  hall,  to  escape  the  danger ;  but  the  young 
men  who  beset  it  seized  those  who  endeavoured  to  get  away,  subjected  them  to 
the  most  indecent  treatment,  and  even  cruelly  chastised  some  of  them.*  Several 
had  gone  back  into  the  hall  in  a  wretched  plight,  with  dishevelled  hair,  say- 
ing that  ihey  should  be  assassinated.  Stones  were  still  showered  upon  the 
assembly.  The  Jacobins  then  resolved  to  sally  forth  and  fall  upon  the  assail- 
ants. The  energetic  Duhem,  armed  with  a  stick,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
one  of  these  sorties,  and  the  consequence  was  a  tremendous  fray  in  the  rue 

*  "On  this  oCcasioD  tlie  female  Jacobins  caniD  to  rally  and  aaeiat  their  male  aaaocIiLtes, 
ntiereapon  several  of  Ihem  were  aeized  nnd  punished  in  a  manner  tvhich  might  excellently 
B^it  their  merits,  bat  which  shows  that  the  young  ssaociales  for  maintainine  order  were  not 
efficiently  anslocralic  to  be  under  the  absolute  ree 
U  ia  impoBsible,  howerer,  to  grudge  the  flagellation 
■siwi."— -jSco/Cb  Life  of  Napoleim. 
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St.  Honore.  Had  the  weapons  on  both  sides  been  destructive,  a  massacre 
must  have  ensued.  The  Jacobins  returned  with  some  prisoners  whom  ihey 
hadfaken;  the  young  men  left  outside  threatened,  if  their  comrades  were 
not  set  at  liberty,  to  break  into  the  hall  and  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  their 
adversaries. 

This  scene  had  lasted  several  hours  before  the  committees  of  the  govern- 
ment had  assembled  and  could  give  orders.  Several  messengers  from  the 
Jacobins  had  brought  word  to  the  committee  of  general  safely  that  the  depu- 
ties attending  the  meeting  of  the  society  were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  The 
four  committees  of  public  welfare,  general  safety,  legislation,  and  war,  met 
and  resolved  to  send  patrolea  immediately  to  extricate  their  colleagues  who 
were  compromised  in  this  scene,  which  was  more  scandalous  than  mur- 
derous. 

The  patroles  set  out,  with  a  member  of  each  committee,  for  the  scene  of 
the  combat.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock.  The  members  of  the  committees 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  palfoles  did  not  order  them  to  charge  the  assail- 
ants, as  the  Jacobins  desired  :  neither  would  they  enter  the  hail,  as  their  col- 
leagues there  urged  them  to  do ;  they  remained  outside,  exhorting  the  young 
men  to  disperse,  aad  promising  to  take  care  that  their  comrades  should  he 
released.  By  degrees  they  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  groups;  they  then 
made  the  Jacobins  leave  the  hail,  and  sent  every  body  home. 

Tranijuillity  being  restored,  they  returned  to  their  colleagues,  and  the  four 
committees  passed  the  night  in  deliberating  upon  what  course  to  pursue. 
Some  were  for  suspending  the  Jacobins,  others  opposed  that  measure.  Thu- 
riot,  in  particular,,  though  one  of  those  who  had  attacked  Robespierre  on  tha 
'9th  of  Thermidor,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  reaction,  and  seemed  to  lean 
towards  the  Jacobins.  The  committees  separated  without  coming  to  any 
resolution. 

In  the  morning  (Brumaire  20),  a  most  violent  scene  took  place  in  the  As- 
sembly. Duhem  was  the  first,  as  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  to  insist  tnat 
the  patriots  had  been  well-nigh  murdered  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  that 
the  committee  of  general  safety  had  not  done  its  duty.  The  tribimes,  taking 
patt  in  the  discussion,  made  a  tremendous  noise,  and  seemed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  confirm,  on  the  other,  to  deny,  the  slalemenls.  The  disturbers  were 
turned  out,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  a  number  of  members  demanded 
permission  to  speak :  Bourdon  of  tlie  Oise,  Rewbel,*  and  Clausel,  in  behalf 
of  the  committee;  Duhem,  Duroy,  Bentabolle,  against  it.  Each  spoke 
in  his  turn,  stated  the  facts  in  his  own  way,  and  was  interrupted  by  the 
contradictions  of  those  who  had  viewed  them  in  a  contrary  light.  Some 
had  only  perceived  groups  maltreating  the  patriots ;  others  had  only  met 
witha  groups  maltreating  the  young  men,  and  abusing  the  Convention 
and  the  committees.  Duhem,  who  could  scarcely  contain  himself  during 
these  discussions,  cried  out  that  the  blows  had  been  directed  by  the  aristo- 
crats, who  dined  at  the  house  of  Cabarus,  and  who  went  a-hnnting  at  Raincy. 
He  was  not  suffered  to  speak,  and,  amidst  this  conflict  of  contrary  assertions, 
it  was  evident  that  the  committees,  notwithstanding  their  readiness  to  meet 

•  "  Rewbel,  who  inveiglied  bitterly  Rgainsl  the  Jatobins,  said, '  Where  has  tyranny  been 
orgoiiiied  t  At  the  Jacobins.  Where  haa  it  found  its  supporters  and  its  aatelliles  1  At 
ibfi  Jacobina.  Who  have  covered  France  vrith  mourning,  carried  despair  into  fHniilies,  filleJ 
the  coantry  willi  prisons,  and  rendered  the  republic  so  odious,  thai  a  slave  pressed  down  by 
the  weight  of  ^^e  irons  would  refuse  lo  live  under  iti  The  Jacobins.  Who  regret  the 
ft^hlfui  governmenl  under  which  we  have  lived'  The  Jacobina.  If  you  have  not  now 
the  courage  to  declare  yourselves,  you  have  no-  lon^r  a  republic,  because  you  have  Jaco- 
inaa.' " — Mignel.    E. 
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Eind  to  coltect  the  armed  force,  had  not  been  able  to  aead  it  to  the  spot  till 
very  late;  that,  when  the  patroks  were  at  length  sent  towards  the  rue  St. 
Honor^,  they  id  not  attompt  to  extricate  the  Jacobins  by  force,  but  had  been 
content  to  disperse  the  concourse  by  degrees ;  that,  in  short,  they  had  shown 
a  very  natural  indulgence  for  groups  shouting  The  Convention  for  everi 
and  in  which  it  was  not  asserted  that  the  governmeiil  was  under  the  sway  of 
the  eounter-revolutionistg.  What  more  could  have  been  well  expeeled  of 
them  ?  To  preserve  their  enemies  from  maltreatment  was  their  duty ;  hut  to 
insist  on  their  chargiag  with  the  bayonet  their  own  friends,  that  is  to  say,  the 
young  men  who  daily  came  in  numbers  to  support  them  against  the  revolu- 
tionists, was  requiring  too  much.  They  declared  to  the  Convention  that  they 
had  passed  the  night  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the  Jacobins  ought 
to  be  suspended  or  not.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  yet  formed  any  plan, 
and,  on  their  reply  that  they  were  not  yet  agreed,  the  whole  was  referred  to 
them,  that  they  might  come  to  some  decision,  and  then  communicate  it  to 
the  Assembly. 

The  20th  was  rather  quieter,  because  there  was  no  sitting  at  the  Jacobins ; 
but,  on  the  Slst,  the  day  for  their  meeting,  the  assemblages  of  people  indi- 
cated that  both  sides  were  prepared,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  would 
come  to  blows  in  the  evening.  The  four  committees  immediately  met,  sus- 
pended by  an  ordinance  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins,  and  ordered  the  keys 
ofthehaU  to  be  brought  forthwith  to  the  secretary's  office  of  the  committee  of 
general  safety. 

The  order  was  obeyed,  the  hall  locked  up,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the 
secretary's  office.  This  me^ure  prevented  the  tumult  thatwa^  apprehended. 
The  assemblages  dispersed,  and  the  night  was  perfectly  quiet.  Next  day, 
Laignetot  came  to  communicate  to  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  four 
committees,  the  resolution  which  they  had  adopted.  (  "We  never  had  any 
intention  to  attack  the  popular  societies,"  said  he,  "  but  we  have  a  right  to 
close  the  doors  of  places  where  factions  arise,  and  where  civil  war  is  preached 
up."  The  Convention  hailed  him  with  applause,  A  call  of  the  Assembly 
was  demanded,  and  the  ordinance  was  sanctioned  almost  unanimously,  amidst 
acclamations  and  shouts  of  The  Reptiblie  for  ever .'     The  Convention  for 

Such  was  the  end  of  that  society  whose  name  had  continued  to  be  so 
celebrated  and  so  odious,  and  which,  like  all  the  assemblies,  like  all  the  men, 
who  successively  appeared  on  the  stage,  nay,  like  the  Revolution  itself,  had 
the  merit  and  the  faults  of  extreme  energy.*  Placed  below  the  Convention, 
open  to  all  new  comers,  it  was  the  arena  to  which  the  young  revolutionists 
who  had  not  yet  figured,  and  who  were  impatient  to  show  themselves,  repaired 
to  try  their  strength,  and  to  accelerate  ttie  usually  slower  progress  ofThe 
revdlutionists  who  had  already  attained  power.  So  long  as  there  was  need 
of  fresh  subjects,  fresh  talents,  fresh  lives  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  the  society 
of  the  Jacobins  was  serviceable,  and  ftimished  such  men  as  the  Revolution 
wanted  in  that  terrible  and  sanguinary  struggle.  But,  when  the  Revolution, 
having  arrived  at  its  final  term,  began  to  retrograde,  the  ardent  men  whom 
it  had  produced,  and  who  had  survived  that  violent  action,  were  driven  baclt 

'  "  Tjius  fell  the  club  of  ihe  Jacobins,  the  lictim  of  the  crimes  it  had  sanctioned,  and  ths 
nactiqn  it  bad  produced.  Within  its  wails  all  the  great  changes  of  the  Beyolution  had  heen 
prepared,  and  all  ila  principal  ecenea  reheareed ;  from  ite  energy  the  triumph  of  the  demo- 
cracy had  sprung;  and  from  its  atrocitjits  deslruclion  arose — a  signal  proof  of  the  tendency 
of  revolutionarj  violence  to  predpilate  its  euppotters  into  crime,  and  render  them  at  last  (he 
Ttctum  of  the  atrocities  which  ttiev  have  committed." — Atison.     E. 
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into  the  society  of  the  Jacobins.  It  soon  became  troublesome  by  its  alarm, 
and  dangerous  even  by  its  terrors.  It  was  then  sacrificed  by  the  men  who 
sought  to  bring  back  the  Revolution  from  the  extreme  term  In  which  it  had 
been  urged,  to  a  raiddie  course  of  reason,  equity,  and  liberty,  and  who,  blinded 
by  hope,  like  all  the  men  who  act,  conceived  that  Ihey  could  fix  it  in  that 
desirable  middle  track. 

They  were  certainly  right  in  striving  to  return  to  moderation ;  and  the 
Jacobins  were  right  in  telling  them  that  they  were  running  into  counter-revo- 
lution. As  revohitions,  like  a  pendulum  violently  agitated,  go  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  we  have  always  ground  to  predict  that  they  will  run  into 
excesses,  but  fortunately,  political  societies,  after  having  violently  oscillated 
in  a  contrary  direction,  subside  at  length  into  an  equable  and  jusdy  limited 
movement.  But,  before  they  arrive  at  (hat  happy  epoch,  what  time  !  what 
calamities  !  what  bloodshed !  Our  predecessors,  the  English,  had  to  endure 
the  infliction  of  a  Cromwell  and  two  Stuarls. 

The  dispersed  Jacobins  were  not  the  men  to  shut  themselves  up  in  private 
life,  and  to  renounce  political  agitation.  Some  betook  themselves  to  the 
electoral  club,  which,  driven  from  the  Evech^  by  the  committee,  held  its 
meetings  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Museum.  Others  went  to  the  fauxbourg 
St.  Anloine,  to  the  popular  society  of  the  section  of  tiie  Quinze-Vingljs. 
There  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  violent  men  of  the  fauxbourg  met. 
Thither  the  Jacobins  repaired  in  a  body  on  tiie  34th  of  Brumaire,  saying, 
"  Brave  ciUzens  of  the  fauxbourg  Antoine !  you  who  are  the  only  supporters 
of  the  people,  you  see  the  unfortunate  Jacobins  under  persecution.  We 
apply  to  be  admitted  into  your  society.  We  said  to  one  another,  '  Let  iis 
go  to  the  fauxbourg  Antoiae,  we  shall  there  be  unassailable ;  united  we  shall 
striie  surer  blows  to  preserve  the  people  and  the  Convention  from  slavery.'  " 
They  were  all  admitted  without  examination,  made  use  of  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  dangerous  language,  and  several  times  read  this  article  of  the 
declaration  of  rights;  When  the  government  violates  the  rights  of  the 
people,  insurrection  is  for  the  people  the  most  sacred  of  rights  and  the 
most  indispensable  of  duties. 

The  committees,  which  had  tried  their  strength  and  felt  themselves  capa- 
hle  of  acting  vigorously,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  Jacobins 
into  their  asylum,  but  allowed  them  to  employ  empty  words,  holding  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  act  at  the  lirst  signal,  if  those  words  should  be  followed 
up  by  deeds. 

Most  of  the  sections  of  Paris  took  courage  and  expelled  from  their  bosoms 
the  Terrorists,  as  they  were  called,  who  retired  towards  the  Temple,  and  to 
the  fauxbourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau.  Delivered  from  this  opposi- 
tion, they  prepared  numerous  addresses  congratulating  the  Convention  on 
the  energy  which  it  had  just  displayed  against  Robespierre's  ■accomplices 
Similar  addresses  poured  in  from  almost  all  the  l«wns,  and  the  Convention, 
thus  borne  along  in  the  direction  which  it  had  lately  taken,  pursued  it  the 
more  freely.  The  seventy-three,  whose  release  had  been  already  demanded, 
were  loudly  called  for  every  day  by  the  members-of  the  centre  and  of  the 
right  side,  who  were  anxious  to  reinforce  themselves  with  seventy-three 
voices,  and  aboTe  all,  to  insure  the  liberty  of  the  vole  by  recalling  their  col- 
leagues. They  were  at  length  released  and  reinstated  in  their  seats  ;  the 
Convention,  without  explaining  its  sentiments  concerning  the  events,  of  tl;io 
31st  of  May,  declared  that  people  might  have  differed  in  opinion  on  that 
subject  from  the  majority,  without  oa  that  account  being  guilty.  They  ea 
terfd  in  a  body,  with  old  Dussaulx  at  their  head.     He  acted  as  sptikesmSUa. 
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and  declared  ihat,  in  resuming  their  seals  by  ilieir  colleagues,  they  laid  aside 
all  resentment,  and  were  actuated  solely  by  the  wish  to  promote  the  public 
welfare.  This  step  taken,  it  was  too  late  to  stop.  Louvet,  Lanjuinais," 
Henri  Lariviere,  Doulcet,  Isnard,  all  the  Girondins  who  had  escaped  the 
proscription,  and  many  of  whom  were  hidden  in  caverns,  wrote  and  demanded 
flieir  reinstatement.  On  this  subject  a  violent  scene  took  place.  The  Ther- 
midoriana,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction,  paused  and  checked  the 
right  side,  which,  conceiving  that  it  needed  them,  durst  not  displease  them, 
and  ceased  to  insist.  It  was  decreed  that  the  proceedings  against  the  out- 
lawed deputies  should  be  dropped,  but  that  they  should  not  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Assembly. 

The  same  spirit  which  caused  some  to  be  absolved  led  of  necessity  to  the 
condemnation  of  others.  An  old  deputy,  named  Ratfron,  exclaimed  that  il 
was  high  time  to  prosecute  all  who  were  guilty,  and  to  prove  to  Prance  that 
the  Convention  was  not  the  accomplice  of  murderers.  He  moved  that 
Lebon  and  David,  both  of  whom  had  been  apprehended,  should  be  immedi- 
ately brought  to  trial.  What  had  occurred  in  the  South,  and  especially  at 
^etiouin,  having  become  known,  a  report  and  an  act  of  accusation  against 
Maignet  were  demanded.  "A  great  number  of  voices  insisted  on  the  trial  of 
Foiiquier-Tinville,  and  on  the  institution  of  proceedings  against  the  former 
minister  at  war,  Bouchotte,  who  had  thrown  open  the  war-office  to  ihe 
Jacobins.  The  same  course  was  called  for  against  Pache,  the  ex-mayor,  an 
accomplice,  it  was  alleged,  of  the  Hebertisls,  and  saved  by  Robespierre. 
Amidst  this  torrent  of  attacks  upon  the  revolutionary  leaders,  the  three  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  who  had  long  been  defended,  could  not  fail  at  length  to  fall. 
Billaud-Varennes,  Collot-d'Herbois,  and  Bwr^re,  being  accused  anew  and 
in  a  formal  manner  by  Legendre,  could  not  escape  the  general  fate.  The 
committees  could  not  help  receiving  the  denunciation  and  giving  their  opinion. 
Lecointre,  at  first  declared  to  be  a  calumniator,  gave  notice  that  the  docu- 
ments with  which  he  was  at  first  not  provided,  he  had  since  got  printed : 
they  were  referred  to  tlie  committees.  The  latter,  hurried  along  by  the  force 
of  opinion,  durst  not  resist,  and  declared  that  there  was  ground  for  investi- 
gation in  the  case  of  CoUot,  Billaud,  and  Barrere,  but  not  against  Vadier, 
Vouland,  A  mar,  and  David, 

The  proceedings  against  Caruei,  which  had  long  been  proceeding,  before 
^e  public  that  iU-disguised  the  spirit  <»f  reaction  by  which  it  was  infiuenced, 
closed  at  last  on  the  5thof  Nivose  (December  35).  Carrier  and  two  members 
tjf  the  revolutionary  committee  of  Nantes,  Pinel  and  Grand-Maison,  were 
condrmned  to  deatli  as  agents  and  accomplices  of  the  system  of  teri^r.t  The 
atheis  were  acquitted,  their  participation  in  the  drownings  being  excused  on 
the  (jronnd  of  obedience  to  their  superiors.  Carrier,  persisting  to  assert  tiiat 
the  entire  Revolution,  and  those  who  had  efi^ecled,  suffered,  and  directed  it, 
»veie  as  guilty  as  he,  was  conveyed  to  IJie  scaffold.  He  recovered  resignation 
at  the  fatal  moment,  and  received  death  with  composure  and  courage.  In  proof 
of  the  blind  excitement  of  civil  wars,  several  trails  of  character  wore  men. 
ti(>ned  demonsti-ating  that  Carrier,  before  his  mission  to  Nantes,  was  by  no 

•  "IiBtijuingiB  wss  the  brsvest  and  best. man  that  the  IteTolulJan  praduosd.  He  waspm- 
Btribed  niui  the  Girondins,  but  escaped;  and  survived  to  exhibit  the  independent  modetalion 
(ir  bis  chamcter,  through  al!  the  phases  o(  the  Revolulian,  even  down  to  the  restoration." — 
liuarierly  Review.     E. 

■.^"Out  of  fire  hundred  (nemtwrs,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  voted  in  favour  uf  the 
iSntance  of  death  against  Csi tier;  the  remainiilg  tvfo  were  also  in  favonr  of  it,  but  cdlidilioii- 
^Wjr—Hazlilt.    E. 
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means  of  a  bloodthirsty  disposition.  The  revolutionists,  at  the  same  time  diat 
they  condemned  his  conduct,  were  alarmed  at  his  fate;  they  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  that  this  execution  was  the  commencement  of  the  bloody 
reprisals  preparing  for  tliem  by  the  counter-revolution.  Besides  the  prose- 
cutions directed  against  the  representatives  who  had  heen  members  of  the 
old  committees,  or  sent  on  missions,  other  laws,  lately  enacted,  proved  that 
vengeance  was  about  to  descend  lower,  and  that  the  inferiority  of  the  part 
would  not  save  them.  A  decree  required  all  those  who  had  held  any  func- 
tion whatever,  and  had  the  handling  of  the  public  money,  to  give  an  account 
of  their  management.  Now,  as  ail  the  members  of  tlie  revolutionary  com- 
mittees and  of  the  municipalities  had  formed  chests  with  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  with  the  church  plate,  and  with  the  revolutionary  imposts,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  6rst  battalions  of  volunteers,  paying  the  revolo- 
tionary  armies,  defraying  luc  expense  of  transport,  carrying  on  the  polic&— 
in  short,  for  a  thousand  causes  of  that  nature,  it  was  evident  that  every  indi- 
vidual functionary  during  the  system  of  terror  would  be  amenable  to  inquiry. 
To  these  well-founded  apprehensions  were  added  very  alarming  reports. 
Peace  with  Holland,  Prussia,  the  empire,  Spain,  and  even  La  Vendue  was 
talked  of;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  conditions  of  this  peace  would  be 
o  the  revolutionary  party. 


THE   NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

CONQUEST  OF  HOLLAND-NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  PRUS^A-COMMENCE- 
MENT  OP  PACIPtCA'ilONS  IN  LA  VENDEE— PUISAYE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Thb  French  armies,  masters  of  the  whole  left  bank,  of  the  Rhine,  and  ready 
lo  debouch  on  the  right  bank,  threatened  Holland  and  Germany.  Were  they 
to  be  urged  to  advance  or  to  go  into  cantonments  1  Such  wa.^  ihe  queslioD 
that  presented  itself. 

Notwithstanding  their  triumphs,  and  their  abode  i»  Belgium  which  was  so 
rich,  they  were  in  a  state  of  tlie  greatest  destitution.  The  country  which 
they  occupied,  overrun  for  three  years  past  by  innumerable  legions,  was 
completely  drained.  To  the  evils  of  war  were  added  those  of  the  French 
administration,  which  had  introduced  in  its  train  assignats,  the  maximum, 
and  requisitions.  Provisional  municipalities,  eight  intermediate  administra- 
tions, and  a  central  administration  established  at  Brussels,  governed  the 
country  till  its  fate  should  bo  definitively  decided.  Twenty-five  millions  had 
"been  levied  upon  the  clergy,  the  abbeys,  the  nobles,  and  the  corporations. 
The  assignats  had  been  put  into  forced  circulation ;  the  prices  at  Lille  had 
been  taken  as  a  standard  for  fixing  the  maxifnum  throughout  all  Belgium, 
Articles  of  consumption  and  commodities  serviceable  for  the  armies, had 
been  laid  under  requisition.  These  measures  had  not  put  an  end  to  iho 
dearth.  The  defers,  the  fuxtners,  hid  all. they  possessed:  tiie  officer,. like 
the  comiflon,  soldier,  was  in  wsmt  of  evecyithing. 
.  Being  levied  ^nnuisje  in  the.  preceding  year,  «and  transported  in  haste  >w 
Hondtschoole,  Watignies,  and  Landau,  the  entire  army  had  only  heen  sup- 
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plied  by  the  administration  with  powder  and  projectiles.  For  a  long  lime  it 
had  not  encamped  in  tents,  but  bivouacked  under  boughs  of  trees,  in  spite 
of  the  commencement  of  an  already  severe  winter.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
destitute  of  shoes,  fastened  wisps  of  straw  about  their  feet,  or  wrapped  them- 
aelves  in  mats  for  want  of  great  coats.  The  ofRcers,  paid  in  assignats,  found 
their  appointments  reduced  sometimes  to  eight  or  ten  effective  francs  per 
month;  those  who  received  any  assistance  from  their  families  were  scarcely 
the  better  for  it,  as  everything  was  put  into  requisition  beforehand  by  the 
French  administration.  They  fared  precisely  the  same  as  the  common 
soldiers,  marching  on  foot,  carrying  the  knapsack  at  their  backs,  eating 
ammniiition  bread,  and  living  by  the  chances  of  war. 

The  administration  appeared  to  bo  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  it  iiad 
made  to  raise  and  arm  twelve  liundred  thousand  men.  The  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  supreme  power,  feeble  and  divided,  was  not  calculated  to  restore 
it  to  tfte  necessary  vigour  and  activity.  Thus  everything  seemed  to  require 
that  the  army  should  be  put  into  winter-quarters,  and  rewarded  for  its  victo- 
ries and  its  military  virtues  by  rest  and  abundant  supplies. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  before  the  fortress  of  Nimeguen,  which,  seated  on 
the  Wahl — the  name  given  to  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth — commanded  both 
banks,  and  might  serve  the  enemy  as  a  tele-du-pont  for  debouching  in  the 
next  campaign  on  the  left  bank.  It  was,  therefore,  important  to  gain  pos- 
session of  that  place  before  wintering,  but  the  attack  of  it  was  a  very  difficult 
undertaking.  The  English  army,  ranged  on  the  right  bank,  was  encamped 
there  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men :  a  bridge  of  boats  enabled 
it  to  communicate  with,  and  to  re-victual  the  place.  Besides  its  fortifica- 
tions, Nimeguen  had  before  it  an  intrenched  camp  manned  with  troops.  To 
render  the  investment  complete,  it  would  therefore  have  been  necessary  to 
throw  upon  the  right  bank  an  army  which  would  have  to  run  the  risks  of  the 
passage  and  of  a  battle,      d  wb'  1     '  f  d  feat,  would  have  had  no 

means  of  retreat.     Our        p      1       f  Id      t  on  the  left  bank  only, 

and  they  would  be  oblig  d  k  h  h  d  camp,  without  any  great 

The  French  generals  n  11  d  m  d  o  try  the  effect  of  one  of 
tiiose  sudden  and  bold  at     k       h    h  1    d  1    rt  a  time  opened  to  them 

the  gates  of  Maestricht      d  V  Th      II        aware  of  the  importance 

«f  Nimeguen,  had  met  at  Amheim  to  concert  the  means  of  defending 
the  place.  It  had  been  agreed  that  an  Austrian  corps  under  Generd 
Wemeck  should  be  taken  into  English  pay,  and  form  the  left  of  the  Duke 
of  York  for  the  defence  of  Holland,  while  the  duke,  with  his  English  and 
Hanoverians,  was  to  remain  on  the  right  bank  before  the  bridge  of  Nime- 
guen and  to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  place.  General  Wemeck  was  to 
attempt,  at  a  great  distance  above  Nimeguen,  towards  Wesel,  a  singular 
movement,  which  experienced  officers  have  deemed  one  of  the  most  absurd 
that  the  coalition  planned  during  all  these  campaigns.  This  corps,  taking 
advantage  of  an  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  near  Bttderich,  was  to  cross  to 
the  right  bank,  and  to  attack  a  point  between  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  and  that  of  the  North.  Thus  twenty  thousand  men  were  to  be 
thrown  across  a  great  river,  between  two  victorious  armies,  each  eighty  or 
one  hundred  thousand  strong,  to  see  what  effect  they  should  produce  Upon 
them.  This  corps  was  to  be  reinforced  according  to  its  success.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  movement,  executed  with  the  united  armies  of  the  allies, 
might  have  been  grand  and  decisive ;  but,  effected  with  twenty  thousand 
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men,  it  would  be  but  a  puerile  atlerapfj  and  probably  a  disastrous  one  to  the 
coTps  engaged  in  it. 

The  allies,  however,  hoping  to  save  Nimeguen  by  these  means,  caused 
Wemeck'a  corps  to  advance  towards  Buderich  on  the  one  hand,  and  sorties 
to  be  made  by  the  garrison  of  Nimeguen  on  the  other.  The  French  repulsed 
the  Eorties,  and,  as  at  Maestricht  and  Venloo,  opened  the  trenches  much 
closer  to  the  place  than  was  yet  usual  in  war.  A  lucky  accident  accelerated 
their  operations.  The  two  extremiti^p  of  the  arc  which  they  described 
about  Nimeguen  terminated  at  the  Wahl :  they  attempted  to  fire  from  these 
extremities  at  the  bridge.  Some  of  their  projectiles  reached  several  pon- 
toons, and  endangered  the  communications  of  the  garrison  with  the  English 
army.  The  English  who  were  in.  the  fortress,  surprised  attliis  by  no  means 
probable  event,  re-established  the  pontoons,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  (he  main 
body  of  their  army  on  the  other  bank,  leaving  the  garrison  composed  of. 
three  thousand  Dutch  to  itself.  No  sooner  were  the  republicans  aware  of 
the  evacuation  than  they  redoubted  their  fire.  The  governor,  alarmed,  com- 
municated his  situation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  obtained  permission  to 
retire  as  soon  as  he  should  deem  the  danger  sufficiently  urgent.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  received  this  authority,  he  crossed  over  himself.  Disorder  en- 
sued among  the  garrison.  One  part  laid  down  their  arms,  another,  attempt- 
ing to  escape  on  a  flying  bridge,  were  stopped  by  the  French  who  cut  the 
cables,  and  they  were  stranded  upon  an  island,  where  they  were  made 
prisoners. 

On  the  18th  of  Brumaire  (November  8),  the  French  entered  Nimeguen," 
and  found  themselves  masters  of  that  important  place,  owing  to  their  temerity, 
and  to  tlie  terror  excited  by  their  arms.  Meanwhile  the  Austrians,  com- 
manded by  Weriieck,  had  attempted  to  debouch  from  Wessel,  but  the  impe- 
tuous Vandamme,  rushing  upon  them  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
setting  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  drove  them  back  to  the  right 
bank ;  and  it  was  foi-tunate  for  them  that  they  had  not  been  more  suecessful, 
for,  had  they  advanced  farther,  they  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
destroyed. 

The  fit  moment  had  at  length  arrived  for  going  into  cantonments,  since 
they  were  masters  of  all  the  important  points  on  the  Rhine.  To  conquer 
Holland  j  to  secure  thus  the  navigation  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Mouse,  and  the  Rhine ;  to  deprive  England  of  her  most  poiverful  naval 
ally ;  to  threaten  Germany  on  its  flanks  ;  to  interrupt  the  communications 
of  our  enemies  on  the  continent  with  those  of  the  Ocean,  or  at  least  to  oblige 
them  to  make  the  long  circuit  by  Hamburg  ,  to  open  to  ourselves,  in  short, 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  the  most  desirable  foi  us  in  the  stale 
that  our  commerce  tlien  was, — these  were,  to  be  sure,  objects  worthy  of  ex- 
citing the  ambition  of  our  government  and  of  our  armies  ;  but  how  durst 
Ihey  attempt  the  conquest  of  Holland,  almost  impossible  at  any  time,  hut 
inost  impracticable  in  the  rainj  season  '     Situated  at  the  mouths  of  several 

•People  in  every  country  had  been  induced  to  look  upon  (be  siege  of  Nimeguen  t.e  an  evenl 
ihnt  would  (erniinste  in  great  celebrity ;  from,  its  duration,  (tie  number  of  brilliant  actiona  it 
would  produce,  and  the  unyielding  obstinacy  with  nhicb  on  both  sides  it  would  be  accom- 
panied. The  sudden  and  tuiexpecled  disappointment  of  all  these  expeclatione,  put  aii  end 
to  the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  that,  laying  aside  the  animosity  of  parUes,  the  Dutch 
would  at  length  cordially  unite  in  opposing  the  threatened  invasion  of  (he  French.  The  Ion 
of  the  town  was  imputed  at  the  time  la  (he  secret  machinations  of  tho^  within  the  wallf, 
who  were  labouring  in  the  setviee  of  ^e  French,  and  continually  giTing  tbem  noljc«  of 
whatever  was  transacted  in  the  garrison.    E.  .. 
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lir^rSi  Holland  consists  of  'tt'ipes  of  land  thrown  between  the  purrente  of 
IhoKC  n^era  anil  the  aea  Its  soil,  everywhere  lower  ihan  the  lied  of  the 
waters,  is  constantly  threatened  by  the  Ocean,  the  Bhme,  ihp  Meuse,  the 
Scheldt,  and  i&  mteraeeted  moreover  bj  small  detached  arms  ot  rivers,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  artificial  eanala  Thpse  lowHnds  so  menaced  ate  covered 
with  gardens,  manufacturing  towns  ind  arsenals  At  every  step  that  an 
army  attempts  to  lake  there,  it  comes  either  to  broad  streims  vihose  banks 
are  elevated,  dykes  lined  with  cahntflf,  or  lo  arms  of  rivers  or  camls,  ill  de- 
fended by  fortifications,  or  to  fortiesses  which  aie  the  Strongest  m  Europe 
Those  great  manffiuvres  which  frequently  di3c6ncert  melhodif  j1  defence  bj 
TMid^mg  sif'ges  usele^,  ai'e  therefore  impossible  in  d  eoulilrv  intersected 
aHJ!  defended  by  innumerable  lines  If  an  army,  ne\erlhelcs-,  succeeds  in 
edU&Uenng'  aO  many  obstacles  and  advances  into  Holland,  its  inhabitants,  by 
aa^t -df  hertnstti,  of  which  they  furnished  an  example  m  the  time  of  Louis 
^IV  ,  need  only  cut  their  dykes,  in  order  to  ingulf,  together  w  ith  their 
country,  the  army  that  has  been  rash  enough  to  iniade  it  They  have  their 
shipping  left,  ifld,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  they  can  fly  with  their  most 
valuable  effects,  and  wait  for  better  limes,  or  go  to  India,  and  transfer  their 
abode  to  (he  \ast  empire  which  there  belongs  to  them  AH  these  difficulties 
arfe  gfea&y  mdr^ised  during  the  season  of  inundation'',  and  are  msurthoiinti 
bte'wilh  a  mdntiHte  Alliance,  such  as  that  of  England 

h  iS  true  that  the  spirit  of  indepentieuce  which  posaessed  the  Dutch,  then 
hatred  of  tiie  stadtholderthip,  their  a\eision  lo  England  jnd  Prussia,  their 
aequa.intaHiSe  with  their  true  interests,  their  resentment  on  atcouat  of  tfie 
EeVbllitioh  so  unfortunately  stifled  m  1787.  gase  the  French  armies  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  ardently  wished  for  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  Dutch 
would  oppose  the  cutting  Of  the  djkes  jnd  the  ruining  of  the  country  for  t 
cause  which  (hev  de^sied  But  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  thit 
of  the  Duke  ol  York  stiU  overaWed  fhem,  and  ihehe  united  were  aufficieni  to 
prevent  the  pa'asage  of  the  numberless  lines  which  it  wOnld  be  netessiry  to 
cJitty  in  their  presence  If  then  a  surprise  was  rash  m  the  iime  of  Dumou- 
riez,  il  was  almost  insane  at  the  end  of  1794 

The  eoinraftl«e  of  pubho  welfare  instigated  by  Dutch  icfugcps,  neterthe 
legs  thoil^t  ssriou^Py  of  paShing  a  point  beyond  the  Wahl  Pichegrii, 
almost  as  badlj  off  as  his  sbldiers.  Who  were  eaten  up  by  itch  and  vermin, 
h^  gone  to  Bi'ubiels  to  get  cured  of  a  cutaneou^  di'ieasp  Moreau  md  !f  eg- 
nier*  had  succeeded  him  Both  were  m  labour  of  rest  and  winter  quirlei- 
The  Dutch  general  Daendtls,  a  relugee  and  agillani  oSietrj,eainpitlj  recom- 
mended a  first  attempt  on  the  isle  ol  Bomme!,  n  hich  need  not  to  be  followed 
np,  if  that  attack  should  fad  The  Meuse  and  the  Wdhl,  lunmrig  pafellel 
with  (he  sea,  unite  j«st  below  Nimeguen,  again  separate,  and  once  more 
uAife  at  Woiidrichem,  a  little  abbve  Gorcum  The  tract  inclosed  by  theln 
during  their  separation  la  caffed  the  isle  of  tiommel  Contrary  to  the  o{)i- 
nion  of  Moreau  and  Hegnier,  an  attack  vVas  attempted  upon  that  island  at 
three  different  points  It  was  not  successful,  and  was  immediaU.ly  relin- 
q^^hfd  wyh  the  utmost  alacrity,  e^peraaily  on  the  part  of  General  Paen- 
dok^artia  ateerfally  acknowledged,  as  soon  as  hd  was  convinced  of,  its  im- 

pMSlljdllt^ 

ThSn,  that  18  about  Uie  middle  of  Frim  I're  (the  beginning  of  December), 
"  Regfti«i"wB?  eertBinly  a  men  of  taKnt,liut  hewasmotefit  ti  p\e  couim!  to  an  arMy 
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ittfitef-qHarters,  which  (he  army  stood  so  mach  in  need  of,  were  assigned  to 
■t,  and  part  of  the  canloriments  were  established  around  Breda,  for  Ae  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  blockade  of  that  place,  which,  with  Grare,  still  hfeld  out, 
but  the  interruption  of  the  communications  during  the  winte*  coiild.not  fail  to 
oblige  them  to  surrender. 

It  was  m  this  position  thai  the  arnij  expected  to  await  the  end  of  the 
season  and  most  assuredly  it  had  done  enough  to  make  it  proud  of  ita  glory 
add  Its  services  Bui  an  almost  miraLiiIous  chanee  resened  for  it  ilew  desti- 
nies The  cold  hid  already  begun  to  be  very  severe  ,  it  soon  increased  to 
snch  a  degree  as  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  great  rivers  would  be  frozen 
ovpr  PiLhegru  left  Brussels,  WiUiout  waiting  to  complete  his  cure,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  seize  the  first  opporlunitj  for  new  conquests,  should  it  be 
oifered  him  by  the  season  The  fro^t  became  more  and  more  inl«nse,  and 
tiie  winter  exceeded  m  severity  any  that  had  preceded  it  for  several  years 
The  Meuse  and  the  Wjhl  were  already  cOieied  with  floating  jce,  and  the 
lee  WIS  •iet  along  their  binks 

On  the  3d  of  Nno'Se  (December  23j  the  Meuse  was  enlirtly  frozen,  and 
hard  enough  to  bear  cinnon  Genprit  Walmoden,  to  whom  the  Duke  of 
York  had  left  the  lommand  on  setting  out  fo\  England,  and  whom  he  had 
thus  doomed  to  experience  nothing  but  disasters,  found  himself  in  tlie  most 
difficult  position  The  Meuse  being  taken,  his  front  would  he  viicovered  , 
and  the  floating  ice  upon  the  Wahl  even  threatening  to  carry  an  ay  all  the 
bridges,  his  retreat  would  be  endangered  He  soon  learned  that  the  bndge 
of  Amheim  had  been  actually  carried  away  ,  he  ^en  ordered  hi=  baggage 
and  hi?  heavy  cavalry  to  file  off  on  the  rear,  and  him-self  retreated  npon  De- 
venler,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Yssel  Pichegru,  profiting  by  the  occasion 
which  fortune  offered  to  surmount  obstacles  nBUally* invincible,  prepared  to 
cross  the  Meuse  on  the  ice  He  made  arrangements  for  paJ^ing  at  three 
points,  and  for  seizing  the  isle  of  Bommel,  while  the  division  blockading 
Breda  was  to  attack  the  line!,  which  surrounded  that  place-  Those  brave 
rrenclnnen,  exposed  almost  without  clothes  to  the  severest  winter  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  marching  m  shoes  of  which  noflitng  but  the  upper  leather  was  lefl^ 
immediately  quitted  their  quarters,  and  cheerfully  renounced  the  rest  w  htch 
ihey  had  begun  to  enjoy 

On  the  8th  of  Nnofe  (December  2S),  in  a  cold  of  17°.  they  presented 
themaelifcs  at  thrGcpomW,  at  Cr^\ec(Bur,  Empel  and  Fort  St  Andre  fhey 
crossed  the  ice  w  ith  then  artillery,  Surprised  the  Dutch,  almost  stiffened  with 
cold,  dnd  completely  dcfpatcd  them  While  they  were  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  isIl  of  Bommel,  that  division  of  their  force  which  was  be 
Bieging  Breda,  attacked  its  line  and  carried  thim  The  Dutch,  assailed  on 
all  points,  letired  in  di'.order,  some  towards  the  head  quarters  of  iheTnnce 
of  Orange,  who  was  stdl  at  Gorcum,  the  others  to  Thiel.  In  the  confuaion 
of  tlieir  retreat  tlie>  did  not  ihmk  of  defending  the  passes  of  the  Wahl,  which 
was  not  entirelj  ftoztn  Pichegru,  master  of  tlio  isle  of  Bommel,  inlO  which 
he  had  penetrated  by  passing  oier  the  frozen  Meuse,  orossed  the  Wahl  at 
different  points,  but  dur^t  not  lenturo  beyond  the  river,  the  tee  not  being* 
strong  enough  to  bear  cannon  In  this  situation,  the  atate  of  Holland  would 
be  desperate  if  the  frost  toUliniied,  and  theie  was  every  appearance  tfial  it 
would  continue  The  Prmce  of  Orange  w  ilh  his  Dutchmen  disheartened  at 
Gorcum,  Walmoden  w|th  hi"  Engh'^h  m  full  retreat  upon  Deienter,  Lonlrt 
not  make  head  against  d  formidable  conqneitr,  who  was  far  superior  to  them 
in  Strength,  and  wllo  hM  jHst  broken  the  cenlrt  o!  their  Imic  Their  political 
WIS  not  Is  ef  alarming  th-'u  iheir  mihl  \r\  -itualion      The  Dutch,  full  of  hope 
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and  joy  on  seeing  the  Preach  approacti,  begatt  to  stir.  The  Orange  -pBity 
was  far  too  weak  to  overawe  the  republican  party.  The  enemies  of  the 
stadtholder'a  authority  reproached  it  with  having  suppressed  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  imprisoned  or  banished  the  beat  or  the  most  generous  patriols, 
and,  above  all,  with  having  sacrificed  Holland  to  England,  by  forcing  her 
iiilo  an  alliance  contrary  to  all  her  interests  commercial  and  naval.  They 
met  secretly  ia  revolutionary  committees,  ready  at  the  first  signal  to  rise,  to 
turn  out  the  authorities,  and  to  appoint  others.  The  province  of  Friesland, 
whose  states  were  assembled,  ventured  to  declare  that  it  was  determined  to 
separate  itself  from  the  stadthoider.  The  citizens  of  Amsterdam  presented  a 
petition  to  the  authorities  of  the  province,  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  oppose  any  preparation  for  defence,  and  that  they  would  nol 
8t  any  rate  suffer  the  dykes  to  be  cut. 

In  this  desperate  situation  the  stadthoider  thought  of  negotiatiag,  and  seat 
envoys  to  Pichegru's  head-quarters  to  demand  a  truce,  and  to  offer,  as  con- 
ditions of  peace,  neutrality  aad  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  French  general  and  the  representatives  refused  the  truce  ;  and  as 
for  the  offers  of  peace,  they  referred  them  immediately  to  the  committee  of 
public  welfare. 

Spain,  threatened  by  Dugommier,  whom  we  left  descending  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and  by  Moncey,*  who,  master  of  Guipuscoa,  was  advancing  upon 
Pampeluna,  had  already  made  proposals  of  accommodation.  The  representa- 
tives sent  into  La  Vendue,  to  Intjuire  if  a  pacification  were  possible,  had  re- 
plied affirmatively,  and  recommended  a  decree  of  amnesty.  How  secret 
soever  a  government  may  be,  negotiations  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  transpire  ; 
tiiey  transpire  even  with  absolute  irremoveable  ministers  ;  how  then  should 
they  continue  secret  with  committees  renewable  by  one-fourth  every  month  ? 
It  was  publicly  known  that  Holland  and  Sptun  had  made  proposals ;  it  was 
added  tiiat  Prussia,  sensible  of  her  illusions,  and  acknowledging  the  fault 
which  she  had,  committed  in  allying  herseif  with  the  house  of  Austria,  had 
applied  to  treat ;  it  was  known  from  all  the  newspapers  of  Europe  that 
several  stales  of  the  Empire,  weary  of  a  war  which  concerned  Ihem  but  little, 
had  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  insisted  on  the  opening  of  a  negotiation.  Thus 
every  thing  disposed  people's  minds  to  peace,  and,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  gone  over  from  the  ideas  of  revolutionary  terror  to  those  of  clemency, 
they  now  passed  from  ideas  of  war  to  those  of  a  general  reconciliation  with 
Europe.  They  seized  the  slightest  circumstances  to  found  conjectures  on 
Jhem.     The  unfortunate  children  of  Louis  XVI.,  deprived  of  all  their  rela- 

*  "  Bon-Ad rten-Jeann at  Moncey  waa  bom  in  1764,  His  father  was  an  advocate,  and  he 
waa  intended  for  the  same  profession,  but  tie  look  an  invincible  repugnance  to  it,  and  enlerei] 
the  army  as  a  private  solilier.  In  1790,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  he  was  but  a  sub-lieutenant 
of  dragoons.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  was  draughted  into  a  battalion  of  liglit  in&ntiy, 
and  tliencefarward  his  promotion  was  rapid.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  two  years,  he  had 
risen  to  be  general  of  division,  and  received  the  command  of  the  eleventh  military  divi^on  at 
Bayonne.  On  the  formation  of  the  consular  government  Moncey  look  part  in  the  war  of 
Italy,  and  was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo.  In  the  ye»r,lS04  he  became 
marshal  of  (ha  empire,  and  snlisequeQlly  Duke  of  Oonegliano,  In  1808  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Spanbb  campaigns,  but  his  operations  were  by  no  means  brilUant.  He  was  also  present 
in  the  Kussiau  expedition,  and  in  the  subsequent  straggles  in  Germany.  When  Nspoleeii 
abdicated,  Moncey  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  royal  government ;  he  rsfused  however  to  pre- 
(ideon  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  for  which  he  was  degraded  from  his  honours  and  confined. 
In  1883,  he  accompanied  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  in  his  invaJiion.  of  Spain.  Moncey  wao 
humane  by  nature,  honourable  in  conduct,  and  a  cautious,  rather  than  a  bold,  generah"- 
Ceuii  and  Camp  r^  Bonaparte.    E, 
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fives,  and  separated  from  one  another  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  had  seen 
their  situation  somewhat  ameliorated  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  Simon, 
tlie  shoemaker,  to  whose  care  the  young  prince  was  committed,  had  perished 
aa  an  accomplice  of  Robespierre's.  Three  keepers  were  appointed  in  hia 
stead,  each  of  whom  officiated  in  turn  for  a  day,  and  who  treated  the  young 
prince  with  more  humanity.  From  these  changes  made  at  the  Temple  im- 
portant inferences  were  drawn.  The  plan  under  consideration  for  withdraw- 
ing the  assignats  also  furnished  occasion  for  abundance  of  conjectures.  The 
loyalists,  who  began  already  to  show  themselves,  and  whose  number  was 
increased  by  those  waverers  who  are  always  ready  to  forsake  a  party  which 
begins  to  grow  weak,  said  maliciously  that  the  government  was  going  to 
'  make  peace.  As  they  could  no  longer  say  to  the  republicans,  "  Your  armies 
will  be  beaten," — which  had  been  too  frequently  repeated  without  success, 
and  which  would  now  have  appeared  too  silly — they  said,  "  Their  career  of 
victory  is  cut  short;  peace  is  signed;  you  will  not  have  the  Rhine;  the 
condition  of  peace  will  be  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVII.  to  the  throne,  "the 
return  of  the  emigrants,  the  abolition  of  assignats,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
national  property."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  rumours  must  have 
irritated  the  patriots.  Alarmed  already  at  the  proceedmgs  directed  against 
them,  they  saw  with  despair  the  end  which  they  had  been  pursuing  with  such 
toil  compromised,  by  the  government.  "  What  do  you  mean  to  make  of 
young  Capet?"  said  they.  '"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  assignats  T 
Shall  our  armies  have  shed  so  much  of  their  blood  to  be  stopped  m  the 
midst  of  meir  victories?  Shall  they  uftt  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  giving  to 
their  country  the  line  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps?  Europe  meant  to  dis- 
member France ;  the  just  reprisals  of  victorious  France  upon  Europe  ought 
to  be,  to  conquer  the  provinces  wanting  to  complete  her  territory.  What  ia 
to  be  done  for  La  Vendue  ?  Are  rebels  to  be  pardoned  when  diey  sacrifice 
patriots?"  "Better  were  it,"  esclairaed  a  deputy  of  the  Moifntain,  in 
a  transport  of  indignation,  "  to  be  Chatette  than  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention'." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  much  these  subjects  of  division,  added  to 
those  already  furnished  by  domestic  policy,  must  have  agitated  men's  minds. 
The  committee  of  public  welfare,  finding  itself  pressed  between  the  two  par- 
ties; deemed  it  incumbent  on  it  to  explain.  It  declared,  therefore,  on  two 
different  occasions,  first  through  Carnot,  secondly  through  Merlin  of  Douai, 
that  the  armies  had  received  orders  to  prosecute  their  triumphs,  and  not  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  of  peace  but  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  capitals. 

The  proposals  of  Holland  appeared  to  it  in  fact  to  come  too  late  to  be 
accepted,  and  it  did  not  think  it  right  to  consent  to  negotiate  when  on  the 
point  of  becoming  master  of  the  country.  To  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
Bladlholdei:,  and  to  restore  the  Dutch  republic,  seemed  to  it  to  be  worthy  of 
the  French  republic.  It  ran  the  risk,  it  is  true,  of  seeing  all  the  colonies  of 
Holland,  and  even  part  of  her  navy,  fall  a  prey  to  the  English,  who  would 
declare  that  they  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  stadtbolder ; 
but  political  considerations  of  course  gained  the  ascendency.*     France  could 

*  "The  invneion  of  Holland  was  an  abject  of  uitiiersal  expectation  in  Eurojje.  Tbe 
forca  under  the  comniaiid  of  General  Kchegto,  who  wsa  placed  at  the  head  of  Ihia  great 
ezpediUon,  amoiintcd  to  not  less  Uian  300,000  men.  Hie  ability,  ajid  tliosQ  of  the  oSicecs 
who  served  unJer  him,  annexed  a  security  to  Che  enterprise,  nhich  equally  elated-  Che  French 
and  depreesBcl  their  enemiea.  The  elrength  which  was  to  oppose  Ihia  vast  and  victorioufl 
army  consieted  of  the  remains  of  the  British  troops,  and  those  in  Ihdr  pay,  and  of  the  Dutch 
troape.  But  (heir  mioibere  were  beneath  consideration,  when  compared  to  the  mnltitirJtF 
of  their  enemies. " — Annual  Register.    E. 
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not  avoid  overthrowing  the  sladlhpldership ;  tiie  conquest  of  Holland  wiMjJd 
«nhMice  the  marveilousness  of  her  victories,  intimidate  Europe  mare,  coio- 
promiae  especially  the  flanks  of  Prussia,  oWige  that  power  to  treat,  immedi- 
ately, and,  above  all,  give  confidence  to  the  French  patriots.  In  consequence, 
Pichegru  was  ordered  not  to  slop.  Prussia  and  the  Empire  had  not  yet 
.made  any  overture,  and  there  waa  no  answer  to  give  to  them.  A?  for  Spaifi, 
who  promised  to  acknowledge  the  republic  and  to  pay  ils  indemnities,  on 
condition  of  ils  erecting  a  little  state  near, the  Pyrenees  for  Louia  XVII.,  her 
proposals  were  received  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  orders  were  issued 
to  tiie  French  generals  to  lose  no  time  in  advancing.  As  for  La  Vendee,  a 
decree  of  amnesty  was  passed.  It  purported  that  all  the  rebels,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  who  should  lay  down  their  arms  within  the  space  of  .we 
month,  should  be  exempted  from  all  punishment  for  their  insurrection. 

General  Canclaux,  removed  on  account  of  his  moderation,  was  replaced 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  West,  which  comprised  La  Vendee.  Youag 
Hoche,  who  had  already  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Coasts  of  Brest, 
had  that  of  the  army  of  the  Coasts  of  Cherbourg  annexed  to  it;  none  were 
more  capable  than  these  two  generals,  to  pacify  the  country  by  teraperipg 
prudence  with  energy. 

Pichegru,  who  had  received  orders :  to  prosecute  his  victorious  career, 
waited  till  the  surface  of  the  Wahl  should  be  entirely  frozon.  Our  army 
skirted  tlie  river ;  it  was  spread  upon  its  banks  towards  Mill  in  gen,  Nume- 
guen,  and  all  along  the  isle  of  Bommel,.of  which  it  had  gained  possession 
by  crossing  the  frozen  Meuse.  Waimoden,  observing  that  l^hegru  had 
Jeft'but  a  few  advanced  posts  on  the  rightbank  towards  Bommel,  drove  th«n 
■back,- and  began  an  olfensive  movement.  He  proposed  to  the  Priaceof 
Orange  to  join  them,  in  order  lo.fomi  with  their  united  armies  an  imposing 
mass,  capable  of  stopping  by  a  batde  an  enemywho  could  no  longer  be 
stopped  hy  the  line  of  the  rivers.  The  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  quit  Goreum,  lest  the  road  to  Amsterdam  should  be  left  uncp- 
vei-ed.  Walmoden  then  resolved  to  place  himself  on  his  line  of  retreat, 
which  he  had  traced  beforehand  from  the  Wahl  to  the  Linge,  from  the  Linge 
to  the  Leek,  and  from  the  Leek  to  the  Yasel,  through  Thiel-  A.niheim,.and 
De  venter. 

While  the  republicans  were  waiting  with  the  utmost  kupatiejiee  for  the 
freesiing  of  the  river,  ihe  fortress  of  Grave,  defended  with  heroic  courage,  by 
Debons,  the  commandant,  surrendered  when  nearly  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
was  the  principal  of  the  fortresses  which  the  Pittch  possessed  beyond  the 
Meuse,  and  the  only  one'  that  had  not  yielded  -to  the^aacendeney  of  our  arms. 
The  French  entered  it  on  the  9th  of  Nivoae  (December  29).  At  length,  on 
the  19lh  of  Nivose  {January  8,  1795),  the  Wahl  was  solidly  frozen.  Spu- 
ham's  division  crossed  it  near  Bomrael ;  Dewinther's  brigade,  detached  from 
Macdonald's  corps,  crossed  near  Thiel,  At  Nimeguen  and  above,  (he  pas- 
sage waa  not  so. easy,  because  the  Wahl  was  not  entirely  frozen.,  Never- 
•theless,  on  the  31st  (January  10)  the  right  of  the  French  crossed  it  above 
Nimeguen,  and  Macdonald,  supported  by  it,  passed  over  at  Nimeguen  itself 
in  boats.  On  perceiving  this,  general  movement,  Walraoden'a  army  retired, 
i  battle  alone  could  have  saved  it ;  but,  in  the  state  of  division  and  discou- 
ragement that  prevailed  among  the  allies,  a  battle  would  probably  haweled  to 
disastrous  consequences.  Walmoden  executed  a  change  from  front  to  rear, 
proceeding  upon  the  line  of  the  Yasel,  in  order  to  reach  Hanover  by  the.  pro- 
vinces of  the  mfun  land.  Conformably  with  the  plan  of  retreat  which  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself,  he  thus  abandoned  the  provinces  of  Utrecht  end 
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o  tho  French  The  Pnnce  of  Orange  remaijied  near  ttio  aea, 
namely,  at  Goreum  Hawng  no  longer  any  hope,  he  left  hw  army,  repaired 
to  tlie  fetatfis  assembled  at  the  Hague,  declared  to  them  that  he  h^d  done  all 
m  hia  power  for  the  deience  of  the  country,  and  that  nothmg  more  could  be 
done  He  exhorted  the  representatives  not  tu  mike  anj  lurther  resistance 
to  the  conqueror,  leal  it  might  produce  disastrous  coii'sequenccs 

From  that  moment,  the  i  iLlorious  French  Iiad  only  to  -fpread  like  a  torrent 
over  all  Holland  On  tho  aSth  of  Niiose  (January  17)  b-din  s  bngode 
entered  Utrecht,  and  General  Vandainme*  arrived  tt  Arnhum  The  Stales 
of  Holland  decided  that  no  further  resistanee  should  be  made  t)  ihem,  and 
that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  open  ior  them  siich  places  is  they 
deemed  neces&ary  for  their  security  In  all  parts,  the  secret  committees 
which  had  been  formed  manifested  their  e:3(istence,  drote  out  the  established 
authonlies,  'ind  spontaneously  ^ppolnled  new  ones  The  French  were 
received  with  open  arms  and  ao  deliverers  Such  provisions  and  clolhmg  as 
they  needed  were  earned  to  thera  In  Amstersdam,  which  they  had  not 
yet  entered  and  where  thev  were  impatiently  especled,  the  greatest  agitation 
prevailed  The  citizens,  exasperated  against  the  Orangists,  insisted  that  t!te 
garrison  should  leave  the  city,  that  the  regency  should  resign  its  authority , 
and  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  their  arm?  restored  to  them  Pichegru, 
who  was  approaehing,  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  exhort  the  munieipal  authop' 
ties  to  preserve  peace  and  pretent  disgrder  On  the  1st  of  Ptuvio^e  (Janu- 
ary 20)  Pichegru,  aceo|npanied  bj  the  representatives  Lacoste,  Bellegarde, 
and  Jonbeit,  made  his  entry  into  Amsterdam  The  inhibitants  hast- 
ened forth  to  meet  liiuii  carrying  in  triumph  the  persecuted  deputies,  and 
ehoulipg,  Tke  French  repubhc  for  ever  '  Fickegrv  fur  ever '  Liberty 
for  ei;er't  They  admiied  tho^p  brive  men,  w  ho,  though  half  naked,  had 
defied  such  a  winter  and  won  such  victories  The  French  soldiers  furnished 
on  this  occasion  a  ;Diost  praiseworthy  example  of  order  and  disciphne  Des 
titule  of  provisions  and  clothing,  exposed  to  frost  and  snow,  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  capitals  of  Europe,  they  w  aited  for  set  eral  hours  around 
their  piled  arms,  tdl  the  magislntes  had  proiided  for  their  wants  and  as- 
signed tJiem^  quarters  As  the  republicans  entered  on  one  side,  the  Orangisla 
and  French  emigrants  iled  on  the  other  The  sei  was  covered  with  vessels, 
laden  with  fugitives  and  with  property  of  every  kind 

On  the  same  dav,  the  1st  of  Pluviose,  Bonnard's  dniaion,  which  had  the 
day  before  taken  possession  of  Geitruydenberg,  crossed  the  frozen  Biesbos, 

*  Vandsmme  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  wartd  but  Scry  auii  passionate  A 
nobter  figure  than  he  posseBsed,  caanol  well  be  imagined.  He  had  a  finelj-fotmeJ  head, 
r^ular  features,  beautiful  curlj  hair,  glielening  eyes  which,  when  angry,  seemed  to  Hash  fire, 
arid  &n  exquisitely  turned  hand." — Duchess  d'Aoi-anfes.    E. 

"  The  Emperor  related  the  follpwing  anecdnlB,  as  hlgfalj  characteriB^G  of  General  Van- 
damme :  When  msde  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  he  was  brought  before  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  reproached  him  in  bitter  terms  with  being  a  robber,  a  plunderer,  ami  a  mur- 
derer; adding  that  no  fiivour,coutd  be  granted  to  such  an  eseorable  character.  This  was 
followed  by  an  order  Ihat  he  should  bo  seat  to  Siberia,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  sent 
to  a  niudi  less  northern  desltnatioQ.  Yaudamtne  replied  wi^  great  sang  froid;  •  It  may 
be.  Sire,  that  I  am  a  robber  end  a  plunderer;  but  at  least  I  have  not  to  reproach  myseir with 
having  soiled  my  hands  milh  the  blood  of  a  father.' " — A  Voice  from  St.  Hekna,     E. 

j"  "  A  neutral  party  subsisted  in  Holland  which,  without  inclining  to  the  atadUioIder  or  to 
As  eneraiea,  were  decidedly  adsersri  to  the  entrance  of  the  French.  But  thdr  reraonalraneeB 
on  the  necessity  of  a  reunion  of  all  parties  against  a  foreign  invasion  were  lost  in  the  fixed 
detenoinalion  of  those  in  authority  to  trust  .none  but  their  adherents,  and  in  the  not  tesa  ob- 
etinale  resolution  of  their  aotaganists  to  destroy  their  authority  through  the  assistance,  of  (hn 
French,  whom  they  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  as  liberators !" — Annual  Registtr.    E. 
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and  eniered  the  town  of  Dordrecht,  where  sis  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  ten 
thousand  muskets,  and  magazines  of  provisions  and  ammunition  for  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  were  found.  This  division  then  passed  through  Rot- 
terdam, on  its  way  to  the  Hague,  where  the  States  were  sitting.  I'hus  the 
right  about  the  Ysael,  the  centre  about  Amsterdam,  and  the  left  about  tho 
Hague,  successively  look  possession  of  all  the  provinces.  The  marvellous 
itself  became  already  associated  with  the  extraordinary  operations  of  ilie  war. 
Part  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  at  anchor  near  the  Texel.  Piehegru,  unwilling 
to  give  it  time  to  get  clear  of  the  ice  and  to  sail  for  England,  sent  some  divi- 
visions  of  cavalry  and  several  batteries  of  iight  artillery  towards  North  Hol- 
land. The  Zuider  Zee  was  frozen;  our  squadrons  galloped  across  those 
plains  of  ice,  and  our  hussars  and  horse  artillery  summoned  the  ships,  im- 
moveably  fixed,  as  they  would  have  done  a  fortress.  The  Dutch  ships  sur- 
rendered b3  these  strange  assailants. 

On  the  left  there  was  nothing  to  gain  possession  of  but  the  province  of 
Zealand,  which  is  composed  of  the  islands  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  and  tlie  Mouse;  'and  on  the  right  the  provinces  of  Overyssel, 
Drenthe,  Priesland,  and  Groningen,  which  join  Holland  to  Hanover,  The 
province  of  Zealand,  strong  in  its  inaccessible  position,  proposed  a  rather 
lofty  Capitulation,  in  which  it  insislted  on  not  admitting  garrisons  into  its 
principal  towns,  on  not  being  subject  to  coutributipns,  on  not  receiving  aasig- 
nats,  on  retaining  its  shipping  and  ita  property,  public  and  private,  in  short, 
oii'being  exempt  from  all  the  inconveniences  of  war.  It  demanded  also  that 
the  French  emigrants  should  be  allowed  fo  retire  safe  and  sound.  The  repre- 
sentatives accepted  some  of  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  but  entered  into 
no  engagement  respecting  others,  saying  that  they  must  refer  them  to  the 
committee  of  public  welfare,  and,  without  further  explanation  they  entered 
the  province,  glad  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  an  attack  by  main  force,  and  to 
preserve  the  squadron  which  might  have  been  delivered  up  to  England. 
During  these  occurrences  on  the  left,  the  right  crossing  the  Yssel  drove  tho 
English  before  it,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  beyond  the  Ems.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Friesland,  Drenthe,  and  Groningen  were  thus  conquered,  and  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  were  subdued  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
republic. 

This  conquest,  which  was  attributable  to  the  season,  to  tho  admirable  per- 
severance of  our  soldiers,  and  to  their  happy  disposition  for  witlislanding 
all  hardships,  much  more  than  to  the  abilities  of  our  generals,  excited  an 
astonishment  in  Europe  mingled  with  terror,  and  in  France  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  Carnot,  having  directed  the  operations  of  the  armies  during 
the  campaign  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  carried  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  was  the  first  and  the  real  author  of  their  successes.  .  Pichegnj, 
and  still  more  Jourdan,  had  effectively  seconded  him  during  that  sanguinary 
aeries  of  actions.  But,  since  the  army  had  proceeded  from  Belgium  into 
Holland,  everything  was  due  to  the  soldiers  and  the  season.  NeverUie 
less,  Pichegru,  as  commander-in-chief  of  that  army,  reaped  all  the  glory 
of  Uiat  wonderful  conquest ;  and  his  name,  borne  on  the  wings  of  fame, 
circulated  throughout  fdl  Europe  as  that  of  the  most  eminent  general  of 
France. 

It  was  not  enough  to  have  conquered  Holland  ;  it  behoved  the  French^ 
■conduct  themselves  there  with  prudence  and  policy.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  of  importance  that  tliey  should  not  trample  upon  the  country,  lest  they 
should  alienate  the  inhabitants.  In  the  next,  they  had  to  impart  a  political 
direclion  to  Holkmd,  and  on  this  point  they  soon  found  themselves  between 
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two  contrary  opiniona.  Some  were  desirous  that  this  conquest  should  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  liberty  by  revolutionizing  Holland;  others  wished 
that  too  strong  a  spirit  of  prdselytism  might  not  be  displayed,  lest  it  should 
again  alarm  Europe,  which  was  on  the  point  of  reconciling  herself  with 
France. 

The  first  act  of  the  representatives  was  to  publish  a  proclamation,  in  which 
they  declared  that  they  would  respect  ail  private  property,  excepting  how- 
ever that  of  the  stadtholder ;  that,  the  latter  being  the  only  foe  of  the  French 
republic,  his  property  belonged  to  the  conquerors  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war;  that  the  French  entered  as  friends  of  the  Batavian 
nation,  not  to  impose  upon  it  any  religion  or  any  form  of  government  what- 
ever, but  to  deliver  it  from  its  oppressors,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  means  of 
expressing  its  wishes.  Ihis  proclamation,  followed  up  by  corresponding 
acts,  produced  a  most  favourable  impression.  The  authorities  were  every- 
where renewed  under  the  French  influence.  Several  member^,  who  had 
been  introduccid  into  the  States  by  the  stadtholder's  influence  alone,  were  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  patriot,  Peter  Pauius,  minister  of  marine  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  republican  party  in  1787,  a  distinguished  man,  and  strongly 
attached  to  his  country,  was  chosen  president.  No  sooner  was  this  assembly 
complete  than  it  abolished  the  stadthoUlership  for  ever,  and  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  waited  on  the  representatives,  to  acquaint 
them  with  what  it  had  done,  and  to  pay  them  homage,  as  it  were,  by  ita  re- 
solution. It  then  fell  to  work  upon  a  constitution,  and  committed  the,  affairs 
of  the  country  to  a  provisional  administration.  Out  of  the  eighty  or  ninety 
ships  of  war  composing  the  military  marine  of  Holland,  fifty  were  left  in  the 
ports  and  preserved  fof  the  Batavian  republic ;  the  others  had  been  seized 
by  the  English.  The  Dutch  array,  dissolved  since  the  departure  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  to  be  reorganized  on  a  new  footing,  and  under 
the  command  of  General  Daendels.  As  for  the  famous  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
lite  mystery  which  enveloped  its  funds  was  at  length  dispelled.  Had  it  con- 
tinued- to  be  3  bank  of  deposit,  or  had  it  become  a  discounting  bank,  by  lend- 
ing to  the  India  Company,  or  to  the  government,  or  to  the  provinces  ?  Such 
was  the  question  which  had  long  been  asked,  and  which  exceedingly  dimi- 
nished the  credit  of  that  celebrated  bank.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  had  lent 
to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  florins  on  obligations  of  the  India 
Company,  ijie  Chamber  of  Loans,  the  province  of  Friesland,  and  the  city 
of  Amsterdam.  This  was  a  violation  of  its  statutes.  It  was  sieged,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  deficit,  because  these  obligations  represented  certain 
amounts.  But  it  was  requisite  that  the  Company,  the  Chamber  of  Loans, 
and  the  Government,  should  be  able  to  pay,  in  order  that  the  obligations  ac- 
cepted by  the  bank  should  not  give  rise  to  a  deficit. 

While  the  Dutch  were  thus  turning  their  attention  to  the  internal  adminis 
tration  of  their  country,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  tjie 
French  army,  which  was  destitute  of  everything.  The  representatives  inado 
a  requisition  to  the  provisional  government  for  cloth,  shoes,  clotfiing  of  alt 
kinds,  provisions,  and  amraunilion,  which  it  promised  to  supply.  This  re- 
quisition, without  being  exorbitant,  was  fluffieienl  to  i-quip  and  subsist  the 
army.  The  Dutch  government  invited  each  town  to  furnish  its  share  of  ihis- 
requisition,  telling  tiiem  very  justiy  that  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  satis- 
fying a  generous  conqueror,  who  asked  for,  instead  of  taking,  what  he  wanted, 
and  who  demanded  no  more  than  merely  what  his  necessities  required.  The 
towns  complied  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  and  the  articles  laid  under 
requisition  were  duly  supplied      An  arrangement  was  then  made  for  tl.e  oir- 
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culation  of  assignats.  The  soldiers  received,  tlieir  pay  in  psper  only,t  and 
if  they  were  to  pay  away  all  that  they  took,  it  was  requisite  that  tkis  paper 
should,  have  the  currency  of  money.  The  Dutch:  government  came  to  a  de- 
oision  on  tliisihead.  The  shopkeepers  and  the  petty  dealers  were  obliged 
to  take  the  assignats  of  the  French  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  nine  soua  per  franc ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to.s^ll  to  the  amount  of  more  &an,ten  francs  to  any 
one  soldier;  they,  were  then,  atthe  end  of  every  week,  to  .appear  before  the 
municipalities,  w!io  would  withdraw  the  assignats  at  the  rate  at  which  ttiey 
had  taken  them:  Owing  to  thpse  diffprent  airangements,  the  army,  which 
had  so  long  auffered,  found  itself  at  length  in  abjind^tice,  and  began  to  enjpy 
the  fruits  of  its  violorje.s. 

Our  triumphs,  so  surprising  in  Holland,  ^ere. not  less  brilliant  in  Spain. 
There,  thanks  to  the  climate,  the  operations .  had  not  been  discontinued. 
Dugommier,  quitting  the  high  Pyrei).ees,  had  advanced  to  the  enemy's  line, 
and  attacked  on  three  points  the  long  chain  of  positions  taken  by  General 
La  Union.  The  .brave  Dugommier  had  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the 
attack  of  the  centre.  The  left  had  not  been  successful,  but  his  right,  owing 
to.the  intrepidity  and  energy  of  Augereau,t  had  been  completely  victorious. 
Tihe  eommand.  had  been  given  to  Perigaon,  who  had  recommenceii  the 

*  «.The  solilierg  lieing  still  paid  in  assignats  which  paesed  only  for  one-flflaenth  of  thtir 
^eil  value,  the  pay. of  an  officer  mas  ont;  equal  in  real  value  to  three  francs,  or  half-a-crown 
a  inonth.  In  1795,  on^thiril  was  paid  in  epecia,  which  raised  the  income  of  a  captain  to 
seventy  francs,  or  three  .poutida  sterling  a  month." — Joniini.     E. 

^  "  Pierre-Fran sois^Charles  Augereau,  the  son  of  a  poor  fruiterer  is  one  of  (he  faiiJtBourgs 
in'Paris,  was  borfli  in  1757.  At  an  early  age  ha  entered  the.  Naapolitan  sanrice,  blft.in 
ITSr  was  still  0(ily  a  private  soMier.    Seeing  little  jiraspect  of  advancemenC,  he  ijuitfed.tha 

.army  in  dii^ust  and  settled  at  Naples,  where  lie  taught,  fencifig.  In  1792,  however,  he 
retarneil  to  Ff^noe,  and  became  a  volunteer  in  the  republican  army  of  Ihe, South.  Owing 
to  hia  daring  ^intiepidiCy,  his  promotion  was  rapid  beyond  all  precadenl.  In  1794  he  was 
ijrtgadier-general,  and  two  years  later,  general  of  division.  Iti  the  year  1796  he  joined  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  Ibught  at  Lodi  and  Caatiglione,  from  which  place  he  allerwarda  derived 
his  ducal  title.  In  this  campaign,  Augeraaii,  who  was  as  avaricinus  aa  he  waa  cruel,  amassed 
jnjmense  wealth.  In  1799  he  warmly  espoused  Bonaparte's  cause,  and  on  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  was  created  marshal,  and  Duke  of  Casliglione.  In  1806  he  distinguiHieil 
himaelf  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and,  after  Ihe  Russian  eipedition,  still  more  so  in'Uie 
campaigns  in  Germany.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  in  his  adhe«on  to  Louis  XVIII., 
for  which  he  was  presented  with  the  cross  of  St,  Louis,  and  created  a  peer  of  France.  On 
Napoleon's  retnrn  from  BIba,  howecer,  he  again  offered  his  sorvices  to  the  Eijiperor,  who 
lepnMed  him  as  a  traitor,  and,  being  neglected  also  by  ^e  Bourbons  shortly  after,  he  retfied 
to  his  countiy-seat,  where  he  died  in  1816." — Court  and  Camp  of  Bonaparte,     E, 

"A,ugereau  was  a  cross-gained  character;  he  seemed  to  be  tried  and  disheartened  by  vic- 
tory, of  Which  he  .always  had  enough.  His  person,  his  manners,  and  his  language,  gavo 
hitii  the  air  of  a  braggadocio,  which  however  he  was  far  from  being." — Les  Casea^    E. 

"Augereau  was  a  man  wholly  destitute  of  religious  feeling.  When  .Napoleon  re-eatablished 
religious  worahipin  France,  he  insisted  on  all  his  minlstera  and  generals  attending  a  solemn 
:7^  Deitm,  which  was  chanted  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  On  their  way  from  tiie 
Tuileries  thither,  |jiinnes  and  Augereau  wanted  to  alight  from  the  carriage  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  they  vrere  being  driven  to  masa,  and  it  required  an  order  from  the  First  Consul  to 
prevent  their  doing  so.  They  went,  therefore,  to  Notre  Dame,  where  Augereau  kept  swear- 
ing, in  no  low  whiaper,  during  the  whole  of  the  chanted  mass.  The  nail  day,  Bonaparlo 
adcad  him  what  he  thougbtof  the  ceremooy.  'Oh,  it  waa  all  very  fine,'  replied  the  general; 
'  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  the  million  of  men  who  have  perished  in  the  pulling  dpwn 
of  what  you  are  now  setting  up." — Bpwrienrte.    E. 

"Augereau  was  one  who  might  possess  that  daring  apirit  which  hurries  along  thousands 
of  soidiera  in  its  train;  but  for  directing  a  political  movement,  or  organizing  the  simpteat 
machination,  he  waa  a  mere  cipher.  Not  only  was  he  a  mere  soldier,  but  his  manners  Were 
-those  ofa  aoldier;  everything  about  him  betrayed  ihe  uneducated  man.     His  vanity  was, 

.uevnthe'ess,.  inordinate." — Dulehess  (TAIiTtmtei.    E. 
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attack  on  the  30th  of  Brumaire  (November  30)  and  gained  a  signal  victory. 
,  The  enemy  liad  fled  in  disorder,  and  left  us  the  intrennhed  camp  of  Figuerae. 
A  panic  seizing  the  Spaniards,  the  commandant  of  Figueras  had  opened  the 
gates  to  US  OH  tlie  9th  of  Frimaire,  and  we  had  thus  entered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortt^saes  in  Europe.  Such  was  our  position  in  Catalonia.  To- 
wards the  western  Pyrenees,  we  had  taken  Fontarabia,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
Tolosa,  and  occupied  the  whole  province  of  Guipuscoa.,  Moncey,  who  had 
succeeded  General  MuUer,  had  crossed  the  mountains  and  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Pampeluna.  Considering  however  his  position  loo  hazardous,  he 
had  fallen  back,  and,  supported  upon  safer  positions,  he  awaited  the  return 
■of  the  favourable  season  for  penetrating  into  the  Castilles. 

Winter,  therefore,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  the  course  of  that  memorable 
\ampaign,  and  it  had  just  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  season  of  froat  and 
snow,  inPIuviose,  that  is,  in  January  and  February.  If  the  glorious  cam- 
paign of  1793  had  saved  us  from  invasion  by  raising  the  blockade  of  Dun- 
kirk, Maubeuge  and  Landau,  that  of  1794  had  just  opened  to  us  the  career 
of  conquest  by  giving  us  Belgium,  Holland,  the  country  comprised  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  the  Palatinate,  the  line  of  the  high  Alps,  the  Udc 
.of.the  Pyrenees,  and  several  fortresses  in  Catalonia. and  Biscay.  We:rfiall 
presendy  see  still  greater  wonders;  but  these  two  campaigns  will  remain  in 
IjtBlpty  as  the  most  national,  tl|ie  most  legitimate,- and  the  most  honourable 
for  France. 

The  coalition  could  not  withstand  so  mgny  rude  shocks.  The  English 
ic^inet,  which  had  lost.only  the-stalesof  its  ^Les, through  the  blunders  of 
.the.Djikeof  York,  wtiich  luid  gained  forty,  or  My  shipsof  war,  upon  pretext 
,ef  restoring  them  to. the  sta<Jtbolder,  and  which  was  abtjuf  to  seize  the  Dutch 
polonies  upon  the  same  pretext— the  English  cabinet  was  in  no  hurry  to  .put 
an  end^to  the  war;  it  was  apprehensive,  on  the  contrary,  leat  it  should,  be 
terminated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition :  but  Prussia,  which  perceived 
the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems,  and  sawf  the  torrent 
ready  ta^rstupon  her,  no  longer  hesitated.  She' immediately  sent  a  corn- 
roisaionerilo.Pichegru's  head^-quarters  to  stipulate  for  a  truce,  aiid  to  promise 
W'.  open  forth  with,  negotiations  for  peace.  The  place  chosen  for  these  nego- 
tiations was  Basle,  where  the  Freimh,  government  had  an  agent,  who  h^ 
ajjquired  high. consideration  among, the. Swiss  by  his  abilities  and  his  mq%- 
raUon-  The  pretext  Ibr  selecting  this  place  was  that  they  might, there  treat 
.with  .more  secrecy  and  quiet  than  *n  Paris  itself,  where  loo  many  passions 
.■were  still  in  agitation,  and  where  a  multitude  of  foreign  intrigues  were  cross- 
ing, one  another.  But  that  was  not  the, reaj  motive.  While  making  over- 
tures of  peace  to  that  republic,  whose  enemies  had  fully  expected  to  annihi- 
late itby  a  single  military  march,  ihey  wished  to  cloak  the  acknowledgment 
■of  their  defeat,  and  it  was  less  galling,  to  them  to  go  to  a.neutral  coiiatiy  in 
.quest  of  peace  than  to  seek  it  in  Paris.  The  committee  of  public  welfare, 
Jess  haughty  than  its  predecessor,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  detaching 
Prussia. from, the  coahtion,  consented  to  invest  its  agent  at  Basle  with  su&- 
cient  powers  for  treating,  Prussia  sent  Baron  de  Goltz,  and  the  powers 
were  exchanged  at  Basle  on  the  3d  of  Pluviose,  year  III  (January  33, 1795). 

The  Empire  was  quite  as  much  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition 
.,M  Prussia.  Most  of  its  members,  incapable  of  furnishing  the  quintuple  con 
itingent  and  the  subsides  voted  under  the  influence  of  Austria,  had  suffered 
tliemaelves,  during  the  whole  campaign,  to  be  urged  to  no  purpose  to  keep 
their  engagements.  Excepting  those  whose  territories  lay  beyond  the 
lUhin''  and  who  clearly  saw'that  the  republic  would  not  restore  them  Kitlesa 
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it  were  forced  to  do  so,  all  were  desirous  of  peace.  Bavaria,  Denmark,  for 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  and  several  states,  had  de- 
clared that  it  was  high  time  to  put  ati  end  by  an  acceptable  pi 
war;  that  the  Germanic  empire  had  had  no  other  aim  than 
of  the  stipulations  of  1648,  and  had  taken  up  arms  ouly  in  behalf  of  such  of 
its  states  us  bordered  on  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  that  it  was  thinking  of  ila 
preservation,  not  of  its  aggrandizement ;  that  it  never  had  been,  ana  never 
eould  be.  Us  intention  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  France; 
that  this  pacific  declaration  must  be  made  sooner  or  later,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  which  afflicted  humanity;  and  that  Sweden,  the  guarantee  of  the 
stipulation  of  1648,  and  which  had  fortunately  remained  neutral  amidst  this 
general  war,  could  undertake  the  office  of  mediatrix.  The  majority  of  the 
*olea  had  acceded  to  this  proposal.  The  Elector  of  Treves,  stripped  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  Imperial  envoy  for  Bohemia  and  Austria,  had  alone  de- 
clared that  it  was  certainly  right  to  seek  for  peace,  but  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  with  a  country  without  government.  At  length,  oti  the  35th  of 
December,  the  diet  had  published  a  concltisum  lending  to  peace,  leaving  it 
to  be  afterwards  decided  by  whom  the  proposal  should  be  made.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  conciusum  was  that,  while  making  preparations  for  a  new  cam- 
pMgn,  the  atatea'ought  nevertheless  to  make  overtures  for  peace;  thatno 
doubt  France,  touched  by  the  sufferings  Si  humanity,  and  convinced  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  interfering  in  her  internal  affairs,  would  consent  to 
conditions  honourable  to  both  parlies. 

Th'ua,  whoever  had  committed  faults  thought  of  repairing  them,  if  it  were 
not  yet  loo  late.  Austria,  though  faint  from  her  efforts,  had  lost  too  much, 
in  losing  the  Netherlands,  to  think  of  relinquishing' anns.  Spain  had  been 
inclined  to  lay  down  hers :  but,  again  involved  in  English  intrigues,  and 
bound  by  false  shame  to  the  cause  of  the  French  emigration,  she  durst  not 
yet  demand  peace. 

ThCiSame  discouragement  that  seized  the  external  enemies  of  the  republic 
prevailed  among  its  internal  enemies  also.  The  Vendeans,  divided,  ex- 
hausted, would  not  have  been  averse  to  peace,  had  it  been  discreetly  proposed 
to  iheriiVaiid  pains  been  taken  to  make  them  believe  it  lo  be  sincere.  Tho 
-■fprcesof  StolHet,  Sapinaud,  and  Charette  were  extremely  reduced.  It  was 
"%nlyby  constraint  that  they  could  now  make  their  peasants  march.*  These 
people,  weary  of  carnage,  and  above  all  ruined  by  devastations,  would  have 
been  glad  to  discontinue  this  horrid  warfare.  The  only  persons  still  entirely 
devoted  to  the  chiefs  were  a  few  men  of  an  absolutely  military  turn,  smug- 
glers, deserters,  and  poachers,  for  whom  fighting  and  plunder  had  become 
a  want,  and  who  could  not  settle  down  to  agricultural  labour.  But  these 
were  not  numerous.  They  composed  the  picked  band,  which  kept  constantly 
together,  but  were  quite  incapable  of  withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  republi- 
cans. It  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that,  on  days  when  expe- 
ditions were  to  be  undertaken,  the  peasants  could  be  induced  to  leave  their 
fields.  Thus  the  three  Vendean  chiefs  found  themselves  almost  without 
forces     Unfortunately  for  them,  they  were  not  even  united  among  themselves. 

"  "  The  insurrection  had  now  come  lo  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Charette  Bn<J  Stofflet, 
who  never  in  reality  agreed.  They  were  both  devoured  with  jealousy  and  ambition.  Tha 
war  had  no  longer  that  character  of  union  among  toe  chiefs,  and  universal  self-devoliun,  whicn 
dialinguisljed  the  early  days  of  La  Vendee,  The  poasanls  were  disheartened,  and  seventy 
was  become  necessary  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  instrad  of  those  higher  motives  by  which 
they  were  at  first  impelled.  No  great  battles  were  fought  ae  formerly,  It  was  now  a  vat 
afiuffiaiis  carried  on  by  treachery." — Memoirs  of  fke  Marckioneia  de  Lorachejaqiiel^n.'  E. 
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We  have  seen  that  Stofflet,  Sapinaud,  and  Charette,  had  entered  at  Jalais 
into  a  convention,  which  was  but  an  adjournment  of  their  rivalry.  It  was 
not  long  before  Stofflet,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ambitious  Abbe  Bemier, 
resolved  to  organize  an  army  and  a  financial  and  administrative  department, 
in  short  all  that  constitutes  a  regular  power.  To  this  end  he  also  proposed 
to  issue  paper-money.  Charetle,  jealous  of  Stofflet,  opposed  his  designs. 
Seconded  by  Sapinaud,  whom  he  influenced,  he  summoned  Stofflet  to  relin- 
quish his  project,  and  to  appear  before  the  general  council  instituted  by  the 
convention  of  Jalais.  Sioffiet  had  refused  to  reply.  On  his  refusal,  Charette 
declared  the  convention  of  Jalais  null  and  void.  This  was  equivalent  to 
stripping  him  of  his  command,  for  it  was  at  Jalaia  that  they  had  reciprocally 
acknowledged  each  other's  titles.  The  rupture  was  therefore  complete,  and 
did  not  allow  them  to  make  amends  by  concord  for  their  exhausted  state. 
Notwithstanding  the  commission  given' to  the  royalist  agents  at  Paris  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  Charette  and  to  transmit  to  him  the  letters  of  the 
regent,  nothing  had  yet  reached  him. 

Scepeaus's  division,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Vilaine,  was  in  the  same 
predicament.  In  Bretagne,  it  is  true,  there  was  less  relaxation  of  energy:  a 
long  war  had  not  exhausted  the  inhabitants.  Ckouannerie  was  a  lucrative 
trade  of  plunder,  which  did  not  fatigue  those  who  addicted  themselves  lo 
it,  and,  besides,  a  single  chief,  a  man  of  unequalled  perseverance,  was  there 
to  rekindle  the  nearly  expiring  ardour.  But  this  chief,  whom  we  have  seen 
preparing  to  set  out  as  soon  as  he  should  have  completed  the  organization 
of  Bretagne,  had  lately  gone  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
communication  with  the  English  cabinet  and  the  French  princes.  Puisaye 
had  left,  to  supply  his  place  in  the  central  committee,  a  Sieur  Deaotleux,  who 
styled  himself  Baron  de  Cormalin  in  quality  of  major-general.  The  emi- 
grants, so  numerous  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  were  very  rare  in  La  Vendee, 
in  Bretagne,  and  wherever  this-arduous  civil  war  was  waged.  They  affected 
supreme  contempt  for  this  kind  of  service,  which  they  called  chouanning 
(chouarmer).  For  this  reason  there  was  a  want  of  officers,  and  M.  de  Pui- 
saye had  taken  this  adventurer,  who  had  decorated  himself  with  the  title  of 
Baron  de  Cormatin,  from  a  petty  barony  of  that  name  in  Burgundy,  which 
had  devolved  to  his  wife  by  inheritance.  He  had  been  by  turns  a  red-hot 
revolutionist,  then  an  officer  of  Bouille's,  afterwards  a  kaight  of  the  dagger, 
and  lastly,  he  had  emigrated,  seeking  everywhere  a  part  to  enact.  He  was 
like  one  possessed,  talking  and  gesticulating  with  great  vivacity,  and  liable 
to  the  moat  sudden  changes.  Such  was  the  man,  whom  Puisaye,  without 
knowing  much  about  him,  had  lel^  in  Bretagne. 

Puisaye  had  organized  a  correspondence  through  the  Channel  Islands: 
but  his  absence  was  prolonged ;  his  letters  frequenSy  miscarried  ;  Cormalin 
was  utterly  incapable  of  supplying  Jiis  place  and  reviving  the  courage  of  the 
people ;  the  chiefs  became  impatient  or  disheartened,  and  they  saw  animosi- 
ties, calmed  by  the  clemency  of  the  Convention,  subsiding  around  them,  and 
the  elements  of  civil  war  dissolving.  The  presence  of  such  a  general  as 
Hoche  was  not  likely  to  encourage  them,  and  thus  Bretagne,  though  leas 
exhausted  than  La  Vendue,  was  quite  as  well  disposed  to  accept  a  peace 
adroitly  prepared. 

,  Canclaux  and  Hoche  were  both. very  capable  of  conducting  such  an  aflair 
witli  success.  We  have  already  wimessed  the  proceedings  of, Canclaux  in 
the  nrat  war  in  La  Vendue.  He  had  left  behind  him  in  that  country,  a  hig^ 
character  for  moderation  and  ability.  The  army  placed  under  his  command 
was  (joupiderably  weakened  by.  the  continual  reinforcements  sent  to,  W* 
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Pyrenees  and  to  the  Rhine,  and  moreover,  entirely  disorganiied  by  ils  long 
Slay  on  the  same  spot  From  the  disorder  incident  to  ciiil  wars,  inSubordi 
nation  had  gdmed  ground  iiid  heme  pillage  debancherj  drunkenness  and 
disease  had  ensued  This  wis  the  hecond  relapse  of  that  army  since  the 
commencement  of  this  haneful  wai  Out  of  the  iortj  sit  thousand  men  who 
composed  U,  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  were  in  the  hospitals ,  the  remain 
ing  thirtj  thousand  weie  badly  armed,  and  halt  of  them  were  guarding  the 
'brlres'ies  thus  fifteen  thousind  at  most  were  dlspnaable  At  hi"  desire, 
twenty  thousand  men  were  given  to  him  fourteen  thousand  being  taken  from 
the  Brest  armj,  and  six  from  that  of  Cherbourg  With  this  remfori,enient 
he  doubled  all  the  posts,  recovered  the  can  p  of  Sorinieres  near  Nantes, 
recentlj  taken  bj  Charette  and  pxoceede!  in  firre  towards  the  Laj on  which 
formed  Sioffltt's,  dtfeiis^e  line  m  Upper  Anjou  Alter  he  h^d  tiken  thi"! 
imposing  attitude,  he  circulated  abundintlj  the  deciLes  and  the  proihmltidn 
of  the  Convention    tnd  sent  emissaries  all  ov  ei  the  coimirj 

Hoche,  accustomed  to  conduct  t  w  ir  upon  a  large  scile  ihd  endowed  with 
eiipenor  qualities  for  carrj  ing  it  on  found  him^ell  to  his  e-ctreme  morlifii,a 
tiqn,  doomed  to  oppose  a  civil  war  without  genero=it\  v,  ithout  combinations, 
and  without  glory  He  had  at  first  solicited  his  dismissal ,  but  he  prese^dy 
made  up  his  mind  to  serse  his  cointri  in  this  disagreeable  pdst,  o^S  tbt» 
obscure  for  his  talents  He  was  now  to  be  icwwded  for  tiifs  r^grift^oh,  by- 
finding  on  the  \erj  stage  tint  he  had  wished  to  quit  ocdasioh  ioSr  displdyiiig^ 
the  qualities  of  i  stateimdn  as  well  as  those  of  a  general  His  aniy  wa» 
exceedingl)  weakened  by  the  reinfoccemcnls  smt  to  Canclalix  he  had 
scarctlv  forty  thousand  ill  organiztd  men  to  guard  an  soterseLted,  mOiilviaiil- 
ous  and  woody  countrj,  and  more  than  three  hundred  and  fiftj  leagues  of 
coast  from  Cherbourg  to  Brest  He  was  piomised  twelve  thousand  men 
which  were  to  he  drawn  from  the  North  He  asked  inorL  especMlly  for 
wdl  disciphned  men  and  he  iramecialel'v  set  about  i  eimng  his  tcoops  from 
the  habits  coniriLled  m  the  civil  war  '  We  ought  '  sud  he,  "tj  put  <xl  the 
head  of  our  columns  nonp  but  disciplined  men  who  can  show  b  milchi 
moderation  ^  valour  and  b  meJiators  ai  well  as  '.oldiers  "  He  h-id  triinod 
them  m  a  great  number  ol  sm*J!  oamps,  and  ho  recommended  to  them  to  go 
about  in  oaities  of  forty  or  fiftj  to  endeavoui  to  mike  tbemiehcs  acqu  tinted 
with  th"  Lountrv,  to  accustoln  (hemselves  to  this  v,-a  of  surprises  to  ^le  m 
stratagems  with  the  Chouans,  to  conierse  with  the  peasants  to  estil  lisli  an 
mteccourie  with  tliem,  to  gam  their  confidence  llieit  fiiendship,  n.ij  e\en 
their  assistance  '  Nes  er  forget,"  he  thus  wrote  to  his  officers,  '  that  poller 
ought  to  hue  a  great  share  in  this  war  Let  us  employ  by  turn?  humnnity, 
virtue  mtegrify  tnorgy  stratagem  and  ilwajs  the  dignity  thit  befits 
repubbcaiia  In  a  shovt  lim'  he  had  given  to  that  armj  a  different  a^ip^dt 
and  a  different  attitude  the  Order  indispensable  for  pacifiLation  was  restot^d 
It  was  he  who,  mmrfitig  mdulgeAce  with  seventy  in  his  trPajitteht  6f  tffis 
soldiers,  used  these  charming  expressions  in  wntihg  ti  One  of  his  lieutenaM^, 
Who  cOmplaiAed  too  bitteriy  of  some  di  unken  excesses  Whv,  mV  iVienB, 
if  soldiers  were  philosophers,  they  would  not  fighi  I  et  us  hj\ievei,  purtidi 
drtnkards.  If  drunkenness  causes  them  to  neglect  ihcir  dutj  He  HSfd 
fonned  the  most judicioua  notions  of  the  Lountry  and  of  the  way  to  restWre 
ueaie  to  It  "These  ptasanls,"  he  Wrote  '  must  absoiiiteh  ha^e  pru-Sls, 
ffit  us  leave  them  their  priests  then  "mn  they  desire  it  Many  haie  suf 
fWed  and  are  sighing  to  reinm  to  an  agnuiltufal  lik  ,  let  us  afford  them 
iljhle  assistance  tO  repair  their  firms  As  fbr  those  who  have  lontricted  the 
liabilof  wir  It  would  b    iitipo  sibie  tO  throw  them  bock  upon  their  country, 
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they  would  only  disturb  it  by  their  indolence  and  their  restlessneBs,  They 
must  be  formed  inio^Iegione  and  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  the  republic. 
They  will  make  excellent  advanced  guard  soldierB  ;  and  their  hatred  of  the 
coalition,  which  has  neglected  to  succour  them,  will  guarantee  their  iidelity 
to  us.  Besides,  what  signifies  the  canse?  it  is  war  that  they  want.  Recol- 
lect," he  added,  "  the  bands  of  Duguesclin  going  to  dethrone  Peter  the  Cruel,. 
and  the  regiments  raised  by  Villars  in  the  Cevennes."  Such  was  (he  young 
general  c^ed  to  give  peace  to  those  nnfortunate  countries. 

The  decrees  of  tlie  Convention,  profusely  circulated  in  Ln  Vendee  and  in 
Bretagne,  the  release  of  the  suspected  persona,  both  at  Nantes  and  at  Rennes, 
the  pardon  granted  to  Madame  de  Bonchamps,  who  had  been  saved  from  the 
decree  of  death  issued  ag^iinst  her,  the  cancdment  of  all  unexecuted  sett 
lences,  the  free  exercise  of  religion  which  had  been  granted,  the  prohibition 
to  injure  churches,  the  liberation  of  the  priests,  the  punishment  of  C-irrier 
and  his  accomplices,  began  to  produce  (he  efiect  expected  from  them  in  both 
countries,  and  disposed  minds  to  profit  by  the  amnesty  offered  alike  to  chiefs 
and  soldiers  *  Animosities  subsided,  and  courage  along  with  them  The 
reprefientativei  on  mission  at  Nantes  had  interviews  with  the  sibter  of  Oha- 
rette,  and  transmitted  to  him,  through  her  agencj ,  the  decree  of  the  Conven 
tion  He  was  at  that  moment  reduced  to  eitiemity  Though  endowed 
with  unparalleled  perae^eranee,  he  could  not  dispense  with  hope,  and  he  saw 
not  a  ray  of  it  on  any  side  The  court  of  Verona,  where  he  excited  sufch 
admiration  as  we  haie  airead;  seen,  nevertheless  did  notlungfor  him  The 
regent  had,  indeed,  written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  appointed  him  hen 
tenant-general,  and  styled  him  the  Second  founder  of  the  nionarcln  But 
this  letter,  which  might  at  least  have  flattored  his  vanity,  Ind  been  intrusted 
to  the  agents  in  Pans,  and  had  not  yet  reached  him  He  hid  for  the  first 
lime  solicited  succour  from  England,  and  sent  his  young  aide  de  camp  La 
Boberie  to  London ,  but  he  had  received  no  tidings  from  him  Thus  he  had 
not  1  word  of  r<,ward  or  encourigement,  either  from  thepnnces  to  whom  he 
was  devoting  himself,  or  Irom  the  powers  whose  policy  he  wa=  seconding 
He  consented,  therefore,  to  an  interiiew  with  tanchux  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people 

At  Rennes,  also,  the  desired  ipproximation  was  brought  about  bj  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  chipfs  Botidoux,  one  of  the  principal  Ghouans  ol  the  Morhi 
ban,  had  learned  that  his  sister,  who  was  it  Rennes,  had  been  impiisoned  on 
his  account  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  repTir  thither,  in  order  to  obtam  her 
release  Bonr-ault,  the  representative,  gave  up  his  sister  to  him,  paid  ban 
all  sorts  of  attentions  satisfied  him  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  convinced  him  of  the  sincerity  of  the  decree  of  amnestj  Boti- 
doux  promised  to  write  to  Bois  Hardi,  an  intrepid  young  Chonan,  who 
commanded  the  division  of  the  Cnles  du  Nord,  and  wts  reputed  to  be  the 
moat  formidable  of  the  insurgents  "What  are  your  hopes''  he  wrote  to 
him  "  The  republican  armies  aie  maBters  of  the  Rhine  Prussia  is  solieit- 
mg  peace  You  cannot  rely  on  the  promises  of  England ,  vou  cannot  rely 
upon  the  chiefs  who  wnte  to  yoo  onSj  from  beyond  sea  or  who  have  for- 
saken jou  upon  pietext  of  seeking  succour  for  vou,  henceforth  ■lou  can  but 
wage  a  war  of  ass'issiaation  "      Bois  Hirdi,  staggered  b\    this  letter,  dnd 

•  At  the  suggestipn  ]f  Camol  the  commiUeB  ol  jiublic  Bafet)  nearj  cf  a  conteBta^P"^ 
renlly  mtciniinab]^  publiRheil  a  pTOclBinatiDn  coucbeJ  in  terms  of  teconcilislion  anJ  t^l^ 
and,  this  huvitig  led  to  an  adJrcsa  in  siiiiilar  (ernia  from  the  rojahSl  chiefs  confetencoi'totflt 
plMB  between  the  contendmg  parQe^  and  eventually  a  tccaty  waacont^ludedfur  thefinsl^kU- 
fiiaUon  of  iha  Wew  of  FrBtici  '  —Ahson      E 
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nnable  to  leave  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  where  yet  active  hostilities  required  hia 
presence,  solicited  the  central  committee  to  come  to  him,  in  order  to  answer 
Botidonx,  The  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Conaatin,  as  Puisaye's 
major-general,  went  to  Bois-Hardi.  There  was  in  the  republican  army  a 
young  general,  hold,  hrave,  possessing  great  natural  latent,  and  especially 
that  cunning  peculiar  to  the  profession  which  he  had  formerly  followed — 
&at  of  jockey.  This  was  General  Humbert.  "  He  was  one  of  those," 
said  Puisaye,  "  who  had  triumphantly  proved  that  atyear's  practice  iu  war 
amply  supplies  the  place  of  all  the  apprenticeships  of  the  parade."  He 
wrote  a  letter,  tbe  style  and  orthography  of  which  were  denounced  to  the 
committee  of  public  welfare,  but  which  was  so  effective  as  to  touch  Bois- 
Hardi  and  Cormatin.  An  iatorview  took  place,  Bois-Hardi  showed  tJie 
easiness  of  a  young  and  brave  soldier,  without  animosity,  fighting  from  natu- 
ral disposition  rather  than  fanaticism.  He  entered,  however,  into  no  engage- 
ments, and  left  Cormatin  to  act.  The  lattor,  with  hia  habitual  incoasialency, 
highly  flattered  at  being  called  to  treat  with  the  generals  of  the  mighty 
French  republic,  acceded  to  all  Humbert's  overtures,  and  begged  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  generals,  Hoche  and  Canclaus,  and  to  the  representatives. 
Interviews  were  agreed  upon  ;  the  day  and  the  place  were  fixed.  The 
central  committee  found /aiiit  with  Cormatin  for  having  gone  loo  far.  The 
latter,  adding  duplicity  to  inconsistoncy,  assured  the  committee  that  he  would 
not  betray  its  cause;  that,  in  accepting  an  interview,  he  wished  to  have  an 
Mportunity  of  closely  observing  the  common  enemies,  and  judging  of  their 
forces  and  their  dispositions.  He  laid  particular  stress  upon  two  reasons, 
and,  according  to  him,  important  ones  :  in  the  first  place,  he  had  never  seen 
Charette,  with  whom  no  concert  had  ever  taken  place  ;  by  desiring  to  see 
him,  upon  pretext  of  comprehending  La  Vendue  as  well  as  Bretagne  in  the 
negotiation,  he  might  acquaint  him  with  Puisaye's  plans,  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  concur  in  them ;  secondly,  Puisaye,  the  playfellow  in  boyhood  of 
Canclaux,  had  written  him  a  letter  capable  of  touching  him,  and  containing 
the  most  splendid  oifers  to  gain  him  for  the  monarchy.  Upon  pretost  of  an 
interview,  Cormatin  would  deliver  the  lettor  to  him,  and  thus  complete 
Puisaye's  work.  Affecting  thus  the  part  of  a  skilful  diplomatist  with  his 
colleagues,  Cormatin  obtained  their  assent  to  his  opening  a  feigned  negotia- 
tion with  the  republicans,  in  order  to  concert  with  Charette  and  to  win  Can- 
dauK.  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  to  Puisaye,  and  set  out  with  his  head  full  of 
the  most  contrary  ideas,  sometimes  proud  of  deoeivmg  the  republicans,  of 
plotting  before  their  faces,  and  of  taking  from  them  a  genera!  at  others, 
vain  of  being  the  mediator  of  the  insurgents  v  ith  the  representatii  es  of  (he 
republic,  and  ready,  in  this  whirl  of  ideas,  to  become  a  dupe  while  intending 
to  make  dupes.  He  saw  Hoche,  first  demanded  a  provisional  truce,  and 
then  asked  permission  to  visit  all  the  Chouan  chiefs,  one  after  another,  for 
flie.  purpose  of  inspiring  them  with  pacific  sentiments,  to  see  Canclaux,  and 
especially  Charefte,  in  order  to  concert  with  the  latter,  saying  that  the  Bre^ 
tons  could  not  separate  themselves  from  the  Vendeans.  Hoche  and  thi! 
representatives  complied  with  hia  desire ;  but  (hey  directed  Humbert  to 
accompany  him,  and  to  attend  aU  the  interviews.  Cormadn,  at  the  summit 
of  his  wishes,  wrote  to  the  central  committee  and  to  Puisaye,  stating  that 
his  artifices  were  successful,  that  the  republicans  were  his  victims,  that  he 
was  going  to  encourage  the  Chouans,  to  talk  to  Charette,  to  prevail  on  him 
merely  lo  temporize  till  the  graiid  expedition,  and  lastly,  to  gain  over  Can- 
claux. He  accordingly  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Bretagne,  calling  every- 
where on  the  chiefs,  and  astonishing  them  by  the  language  of  peace,  and  by 
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this  singular  truce.  All  of  them  were  not  aware  of  the  trick,  and  relaxed 
their  etrorts.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  produced  an  eager  desire  for  rest 
and  peace,  and,  without  intending  it,  Cormatin  promoted  the  pacification. 
He  began  himself  to  be  inclined  to  it ;  and,  while  he  meant  to  dupe  the 
republicans,  it  was  the  republicans  who,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  made 
him  their  dupe.  IVIeanwhile,  the  day  and  place  for  the  interview  with  Cha- 
relte  had  been  agreed  upon.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  Cormatin 
was  to  repair  thither,  and  there  the  negotiations  were  to  commence.  Cor- 
matia,  more  and  more  embarrassed  every  day  by  the  engagements  wliich 
he  was  contracting  with  the  republicans,  began  to  write  less  frequently  to 
the  central  committee,  and  the  committee,  observing  the  turn  which  things 
were  taking,  wrot«  to  Puisaye  in  Nivose  :  "  Lose  no  time  in  reluming.  The 
courage  of  our  men  is  shaken ;  the  republicans  are  seducing  the  chiefs.  You 
must  come,  if  with  only  twelve  thousand  men,  money,  priests  and  emigrants. 
Be  here  before  the  end  of  January  (Pluviose)."  Thus,  while  the  emigrants 
and  the  foreign  powers  were  building  al!  their  hopes  upon  Charette  and 
Bretagne,  a  negotiation  was  on  the  point  of  restoring  peace  to  the  two 
countries.  In  Pluviose  {January  and  February),  the  republic  was,  there- 
fore, treating  at  Basle  with  one  of  the  principal  powers  of  the  coalition, 
and  at  Nantes  with  the  royalists,  who  had  hitherto  combated  and  miscon- 
eoived  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

TARI0U8  REFORMS— DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUSTS  OF  MARAT- 
ABOLITION  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  AND  OF  REQUISITIONS— VARIOUS 
PLANS  RESPECTING  ASSIGNATS— DEARTH— INSURRECTION  OF  THE 
TWELFTH  OP  GERMINAL— TRANSPORTATION  OF  BILLAUD-VAREN- 
NES,  COLLOT-D'HERBOIS,  AND  BARRE RE— DISARMING  OF  THE  PA- 
TRIOTS. 

The  Jacobins  were  dispersed,  the  principal  agents  or  chiefs  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  under  prosecution,  Carrier  put  to  death,  several  other 
deputies  called  to  account  for  their  missions ;  lastly,  Billaud-V  are  ones.  Col- 
let d'Herbois,  Barrere,.  and  Vadier,  were  placed  under  accusation,  and  de- 
stined to  be  soon  brought  to  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  their  colleagues.  But, 
while  France  was  thus  seeking  lo  revenge  herself  on  the  men  who  had  re- 
quired of  her  such  painful  efforts,  and  doomed  her  to  a  system  of  terror,  she 
returned  with  passion  to  pleasure  and  lo  the  enjoyments  of  the  arts  and  of 
civilization,  of  which  those  men_had  for  a  moment  deprived  her  We  have 
already  seen  with  what  ardour  people  were  preparing  to  launch  mto  the 
amusements  of  the  winter,  with  what  new  and  singular  taste  the  women 
strove  to  dress,  how  eagerly  the  concerts  in  the  Rue  Feydeau  were  attended. 
All  the  theatres  were  now  opened  again.  The  actors  of  the  Com^die  Frai- 
^aise  were  released  from  prison:  Larive,  St.  Prix,  Mole,  Dazincourt,  St.  . 
Fhal,  and  Mesdemoiselles  Conlal  and  Devienne,  had  again  appeared  on  thii  - 
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Bta^e  The  theatres  became  quilfi  the  rage.  There  all  the  passa^s  in  plays 
that  could  be  applied  lo  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  applauded ;  there  the  air 
of  the  M^veil  du  Feuple  was  Sung;  there  the  MaraeUlaise  was  proscribed. 
In  the  boxes  appeared  the  beauties  of  the  time ;  tlie  wives  or  friends  of  the 
Thermidprians ;  in  the  pit,  Freiron's  gOded  youth  seemed  to  spite,  by  its 
pleasures,  its  dress  and  its  tastes,  those  coarse,  sanguinary  Terrorists  who  it 
was  said  had  wanted  to  stiile  all  civilization.  The  balls  were  attended  with 
the  same  eagerness.  There  was  one,  at  which  no  person  was  present  who 
had  not  lost  relatives  during  the  Kcvolution.  It  was  called  the  ball  of  the 
vielitns.  The  public  places  devoted  to  the  arts  were  again  opened.  The 
Convention  ordered  the  formation  of  a  museum,  to  contain  not  only  the  pic- 
tures previously  possessed  by  France,  but  all  those  acquired  by  conquests. 
Those  of  the  Flemish  school  taken  in  Belgium  had  been  already  removed 
thither.  The  Lyceum,  where  Laharpe  had  very  recently  celebrated  philo- 
sophy and  liberty  in  a  red  cap  whichhad  been  shut  up  during  the  Reign  of 
Tprcor,  was  just  restored  to  the  public,  thanks  to  the  bounty  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  had  taken  upon  itself  part  of  the  expense  of  the  establishment, 
and;4ialributed  some  hundreds  of  tickets  among  the  young  men  of  each  sec- 
tion..: There  i,;diarpe*  was  again  heard  declaiming  against  anarchy,  the  sys- 
tem of  terror,  the  corruption  of  .the  language,  joAtwsopAiS»i,and'Sfl' that  fie 
had  formerly  extolled,  before  that  liberty  which  he  celebrated,  bat  S*ith 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  had  affrighted  his  little  sow!.  The  Convention 
had  granted  pensions  to  almost  all  the  literary  men  and  to  all  the  men  of  sci- 
ence, without  mj  distinction  of  opinion  It  had  just  decreed  the  establish 
ment  of  the  pnmarv  schools,  where  the  lower  classes  were  to  le  im  tho 
elements  of  the  spoken  and  written  language,  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the 
prmciples  of  surveying,  and  some  practical  notions  concerning  tlie  principil 
phenomena  of  nature ,  the  central  schools  destined  for  the  higher  classes 
where  joulh  were  to  be  taught  the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  che 
mistry,  naturil  history,  medical  scieuce,  the  mechanical  ^rls,  the  arts  of  de 
sign,  the  belles  fetlies,  the  ancient  languages,  [he  liiing  iayguages  most 
appropnatfe  to  the  localities,  general  grammar,  logic  aird  analysis,  history, 
ptditical  economy,  thp  elements  ot  legislation,  all  in  the  order  best  adapted 
to  the  development  of  the  understanding,  the  normal  school,  where,  under 
the  most  eminent  hterati  and  mtn  of  science)  young  professors  were  to  be 

• "  Jean  Franpoia  de  Laharpe  a  French  dramalic  poet  cntic  and  philotiphtt,  was  bom 
at  Pans  in  1731  Hia  father  a  =wi»a  ofticer  in  the  Trench  setMce,  djing  in  mdigecce,  ho 
was  admittal  into  the  collcgB  of  Hsrcpurl,  wl^ere  he  received  an  excellent  eduoallon  \ 
lampoon,  however  on  one  of  li,ia  benefictors  occasioned  hini  a  confinement  of  sflme  months 
in  ^e  Basti[]e  when  he  threw  liimaeli'  on  hia  talents  as  an  author  for  support  In  1T6S  h; 
published  a  collection  of  poems  and  in  the  toUowmg  jear  the  tragedy  of  Warwids,  illicit 
was  very  succeaslol  at  the  time  Ob  the  breaking  out  of  the  KevoJution  Laharpe  embi^d^ci 
the  pnnciplsa  of  republicanism,  but  diinog  the  Rsign  of  TetJ-or  beiiig  suspected  by  (he 
ruling  powers,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  ultimately  restored  to  bbertv  The  last  years 
of  his  bJe  were  spent  in  bterary  i^Iiremei^t  He  died  tn  180^,  in  hiSBixfy  fovthyear  His 
pnncijwl  work  Is  the  "L)Ceum  or  a  f/omplete  Course  of  Ljt^ture  ' — Encycbprndta 
AmeHilma     E 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolulion  Laharpe  adopl^d  its  principle^  and  went  so  far  as 
ID  {itefcb  llfi  iqigiiQis  in  his  lesson;  at  the  Lyceum  wh^re,  in  1793,  ai  ihe  time  of  the  great 
est  lertnen^  h^  dedaimeii  a  very  vehement  bjmn  to  liberty  m  which  the  fbllowing  hnea  are 
paituiilarlTreiQadiable  'The swonl,  mj^ friends,  ihe  swotd  it  presses  on  carnage'  Tha 
BWitid.'fidriidia  blood,  b{o^  nourishes  irage,  rage  lofli^cla  death'  Another  day  Laharp? 
^^iriirM^ia  ate  iMdne  aWiiraly  wi&  a,  red  bap  on  hia  head  and  pncd  out,  ThiB  cap  pene. 
tritGff^imd'SifltMM  nqr  bnUnT  He  soon  -afterwards  lowered  his  tone  and  hecania  zealous  m 
^Bfante  of  rabonal  liberiy  thA  religion  "^BtograpDie  Mod  rne     E 
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trained,  who  were  afterwards  to  spread  throughout  all  France  the  inalructioii 
acqatred  by  them  at  the  focus  of  knowledge  ;  lastly,  the  special  schools  of 
medicine,  juris prudenee,  and  the  veterinary  art.  Besides  this  vast  system 
of  education,  destined  to  diffuse  and  to  propagate  that  civilization  which  the 
Kevolutioii  V/3M  so  unjustly  accused  of  having  banished,  ihe  Convention  had 
added  encouragements  of  all  kinds.  The  establishment  of  various  manufac- 
tures had  just  been  ordered.  To  the  Swiss  expatriated  on  aedount  of  dis- 
turbances national  domains  at  Besan^on  were  given,  ;hat  they  might  carry 
thither  the  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches.  The  Convention  had, 
moreover,  demanded  from  its  committees  plans  for  canals,  banks,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  advances  to  certain  provinces  ruined  by  tlie  war.  It  had  mitigated 
Beveral  laws  likely  to  injure  agriculture  and  commerce.  A  great  number  of 
farmers  and  labourers  had  quitted  Alsace  when  it  was  evacuated  by  Wurm- 
eer,  Lyons  during  the  siege,  and  the  whole  South  since  the  severities  exer- 
cised against  federalism.  It  distinguished  them  from  the  eniigfanta,  and 
enacted  a  law  by  which  labourers  and  artisans,  who  had  left  France  since- 
the  1st  of  May,  1793,  and  who  were  disposed  to  return  before  the  1st  of 
Germinal,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  emigrants.  The  law  relative  to  sus-  ' 
peeled  persons,  the  repeal  of  which  had  been  demanded,  was  maSittainedf 
but  it  was  now  formidable  to  the  patriots  only,  who  had  become  the  sus- 
pected of  the  day.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  been  entirely  re-formed, 
after  the  model  of  the  ordinary  criminal  tribunals.  There  were  judges, 
juries,  and  counsel.  Judgment  could  no  longer  be  given  npon  written  docu- 
ments, or  without  the  examination  of  witnesses.  The  law  which  allowed 
the  tribunal  to  dispense  with  pleadings,  and  which  had  been  passed  against 
Danlon,  was  repealed.  The  district  administrations  were  to  cease  to  be- 
permanent,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  committees,  except  in'eides  con- 
taining upwards  of  fifty  thousand  souls.  Lastly,  the  important  interests  of 
religion  were  regulated  by  a  new  law.  This  law  staled  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
declaration  of  rights,  ail  religions  were  free;  but  it  declared  that  the  stale 
would, po  longer  pay  any,  or  permit  the  public  celebration  of  their  worship. 
Each  sect  was  at  liberty  to  erect  or  to  rent  buildings,  and  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  its  worship  in  lliose  edifices.  Lastly,  as  a  substitute  for  the- 
Micient  ceremonies,  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  those  of  Reason,  the  Con- 
vention formed  a  plan  of  decadary  festivals.  It  had  combined  dancing, 
miiBic,  and  moral  exhortations,  so  as  to  render  tlie  diversions  of  the  peeple- 
profitabie,  and  to  produce  upon  their  imagination  impressions  at  once  nsefut 
and  agreeable.  Thus  relieved  from  the  urgent  necessity  for  defending  itself, 
the  Revolution  threw  oif  its  violent  forms,  and  reverted  to  i\s  true' mission, 
fliat  of  promoting  the  arts,  industry,  knowledge,  and  civilization. 

Biit,  while  cruel  laws  were  thus  disappearing,  while  the  upper  classes 
were  recomposing  themselves  and  indulging  in  pleasure,  (he  lower  were- 
aufiering  severely  from  the  effects  of  dearth  and  of  a  cold  season  scarcely 
ever  known  in  our  climate.  This  winter  which  enabled  us  to  cross  dry-shod 
oyer  the  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  in  Holland,  made  us  jiay  deariy  for  that 
conquest,  by  dooming  the  populace  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  ft> 
grievous  hardships.  It  Was  indisputably  the  severest  winter  of  the  ceiiffl^y: 
it  surpassed  even  that  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  States-genei^' ini 
1789.  Provisions  were  scarce  from  various  causes.  The  principal  was- 
(he  deficiency  of  the  crops.  Though, they  had  afforded  at  first  a  very  fair 
promise,  yet  the  drought,  and  afterwards  blights,  had  disappointed  all  ex- 
pectations. Thrashing,  had  been  neglectedj  as  in  the  preceding  years,  either 
from  want  of  hands,  or  file  ill-will  of  the  farmers.     A» the  aasignals-wera- 
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depreciating  from  day  to  day,  and  had  lately  faEen  to  one-tenth  of  their 
value,  the  Tnaximutn  had  become  more  oppressive,  and  the  reluctance  to 
obey  it,  and  the  efforts  to  evade  it,  were  so  much  the  greater.  The  farmers 
everywhere  made  false  declarations,  and  were  assisted  in  their  lies  by  the 
municipalities,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lately  been  renewed.  Being 
composed  almost  all  of  them  of  moderate  men,  they  cheerfully  seconded 
disobedience  to  the  revolutionary  laws ;  in  short,  all  the  springs  of  authority 
were  relaxed :  the  government  having  ceased  to  strike  terror,  the  requisi- 
tions for  the  supply  of  the  armies  and  of  the  great  communes  were  no  longer 
obeyed.  Thus  the  extraordinary  system  of  supplies,  destined  to  make 
amends  for  the  deficiencies  of  commerce,  was  disorganized  long  before  com- 
merce had  resumed  its  natural  movement.  The  dearth  was  of  course  more 
severely  felt  in  the  great  communes,  the  supply  of  which  is  always  more 
difficult.  Paris  was  threatened  with  a  more  distressing  famine  than  any  of 
those  which  had  struck  terror  into  it  during  the  Revolution.  Witli  general 
causes  were  combined  purely  particular  causes.  By  the  suppression  of  the 
commune  which  had  conspired  against  the  Convention  on  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor,  the  superintendence  of  the  supply  of  Paris  had  been  transferred  from 
the  commune  to  the  commission  of  commerce  and  supplies.  An  interrup- 
tion in  the  services  had  been  the  consequence  of  this  change.  The  orde.s 
had  been  given  very  late,  and  with  a  dangerous  precipitation.  The  means 
of  transport  were  wanting :  all  the  horses,  as  we  have  seen,  had  perished, 
and,  besides  the  difficulty  of  collecting  sufficient  quantities  of  com,  there 
was  the  further  difficulty  of  conveying  them  to  Paris.  Dilatoriness,  pillage 
by  the  way,  all  the  usual  accidents  of  dearth,  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission. With  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  combined  the  scarcity  of 
wood  for  fuel  and  of  charcoal.  The  canal  of  Briaire  had  been  dry  during 
the  summer.  Supplies  of  pitcoat  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  forges  had 
consumed  all  the  charcoal.  The  felling  of  timber  had  been  tardily  ordered, 
land  the  people  engaged  in  floating  it  down  the  rivers,  who  were  annoyed 
:by  the  local  authorities,  had  been  entirely  discouraged.  Charcoal  and  wood 
^vere  therefore  both  scarce,  and  in  that  terrible  winter  the  dearth  of  fuel 
-was  almost  as  severely  felt  as  that  of  com. 

TbuB  a  cruel  infliction  on  the  lower  classes  contrasted  with  the  new  plea- 
sures in  which  the  higher  orders  indulged.  The  revolutionists,  irritated 
against  tho  government,  followed  the  example  of  all  vanquished  parties,  and 
made  use  of  the  public  calamities  as  so  many  arguments  against  those  who 
•were  then  at  the  head  of  the  state."  They  even  contributed  to  aggravate 
;those  calamities  by  opposing  the  orders  of  the  administration.  "  Do  not 
send  your  com  to  Paris,"  said  they  to  the  farmers ;  "  tlie  government  is 
counter-revolutionary  ;  it  is  bringing  back  the  emigrants  ;  it  will  not  put  the 
constitution  in  force  ;  it  leaves  the  com  to  rot  in  the  magazines  of  the  com- 
mission of  commerce ;  it  means  to  starve  tlie  people  in  order  to  oblige  them 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  royalty."  By  such  language  they  pre- 
vailed on  the  owners  of  tlio  corn  to  keep  it.  They  left  their  communes  and 
repaired  to  the  great  towns,  where  they  were  unknown,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  whom  they  had  persecuted.  There  they  excited  disturbances.  At 
Marseilles,  they -had  just  comjnitted  fresh  violence  upon  the  representatives. 

•  "The  season  had  been  very  unfayouratiie,  and  Ihc  scarcity  of  food  was  dreadful.  The 
people  wanting  provisione,  and  not  having  the  power  even  wili  ttie  assignats  of  purchasing 
iheni,  were  tedneed  to  the  grEBtest  distress ;  thay  attribiiled  it  of  course  to  the  government, 
and  c^lod  to  mind,  not  without  regret,  that  th<^  had,  not  ong  ago,  both  bread  and  poviet 
under  the  committee  of  public  safety  "—SEgnei .    E 
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whom  they  forced  to  suspend  the  proceedings  instituted  against  the  men  who 
were  called  the  accomplices  of  terror.  It  had  been  deemed  necessary  lo  put 
the  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  Paris,  where  they  were  much  more  nume- 
rous, they  were  also  ntore  turbulent.  They  harped  perpetually  upon  the 
Bame  subject,  the  distress  of  tlie  people,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  luxury  of 
the  new  leaders  of  the  Convention.  Madame  Tallien  was  the  woman  of 
the  day  whom  the}-  accused,  for  at  all  periods  there  was  one  person  whom 
the  people  accused :  she  was  the  perfidious  enchantress  whom  they  blameil, 
as  Madame  Roland  had  formerly  been  blamed,  and  hefore  her  lime  Marie 
Antoinette,  for  all  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Her  name  was  several  times 
pronounced  in  the  Convention  without  appearing  to  gall  Tallien,  At  last, 
he  one  day  rose  to  reply  to  this  ahuse.  He  represented  her  as  a  model  of 
attachment  and  courage,  as  one  of  the  victims  whom  Robespierre  had 
destined  to  the  scaffold,  and  he  declared  that  she  had  become  his  wife.  Bar- 
ras,  Legendre,  and  Freron,  joined  him.  It  was  high  time,  they  said,  to- 
speak  out.  They  exchanged  abuse  with  the  Mountain,  and  the  Convention 
was  obliged,  as  usual,  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  proceeding  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  On  another  occasion,  Duhem  told  Clausel,  the  deputy, 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  general  safety,  that  he  would  murder  him. 
The  tumult  became  tremendous,  and  the  order  of  the  day  once  more  inter- 
fered to  put  an  end  to  this  new  scene. 

The  indefatigable  Duhem  discovered  a  publication  entitled  Le  Spectatetir 
de  la  RivolutioA,  containing  a  dialogue  on  the  two  governments  monarchical 
and  republican.  This  dialogue  gave  an  evident  preference  to  the  monarch- 
ical government,  and  even  exhorted  the  French  people,  in  an  undisguiseii 
manner,  to  revert  to  it,  Duhem  denounced  this  work  with  indignation,  as- 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  royalist  conspiracy.  The  Convention,  acknow- 
ledging the  justice  of  this  complaint,  sent  the  author  before  the  revolutionary- 
tribunal  ;  but  Duhem  having  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  royalism  and  aristo- 
cracy were  triumphant,  it  sent  him  for  three  days  to  the  Abbaye,  as  having 
insulted  the  assembly.  These  scenes  had  set  all  Paris  in  commotion.  In 
these  sections  it  was  proposed  to  prepare  addresses  on  what  had  just  hap- 
pened, and  violent  contests  ensued  about  drawing  them  up,  each  desiring 
that  these  addresses  should  be  written  agreeably  to  his  own  opinion.  Never 
had  the  Revolution  exhibited  so  tempestuous  a  scene. 

Formerly,  the  all-powerful  Jacobins  had  met  with  no  resistance  capable 
of  producing  a  real  combat.  They  had  driven  all  before  them  and  come  off 
conquerors — noisy  and  furious,  but  sole  conquerors.  Now,  a  powerful 
party  had  just  risen  up,  and  though  it  wm  less  violent,  it  made  up  by  number 
what  it  wanted  in  violence,  and  could  fight  with  an  equal  chance  of  success. 
Addresses  were  made  in  every  variety  of  lone.  Some  Jacobins,  who  met  in 
coffee-houses  near  the  populous  quarters  of  St.  Denis,  the  Temple,  and  St. 
Antoine,  held  the  same  language  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  They 
threalened  to  ga  and  attack  the  new  conspirators  at  the  Palais  Hoyal,  in  the 
theatres,  and  in  tlie  Convention  itself.  The  young  men,  on  their  side,  made 
a  terrific  noise  in  the  pit  of  tlie  theatres.  They  resolved  upon  an  outrage' 
which  would  be  keenly  felt  by  tlie  Jacobins.  The  bust  of  Marat  was  in  all 
the  public  places  and  particularly  in  the  theatres.  At  the  Theku^  Feydeau 
some  young  men  climbed  up  to  the  balcony,  and  mounting  upon  one  ano- 
ther's shoulders  threw  down  the  bust  of  the  saint,  dashed  it  to  pieces,  and 
immedPStely  set  up  that  of  Rousseau  in  its  place.  The  police  made  vain 
efforts  to  prevent  this  disturbance.  The  act  pf  the  young  men  was  univer- 
sally applauded.     Wreaths  were  thrown  upon  the  stage  to  crown  the  busi- 
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of  Rousseau ;  verees  written  for  the  occasion  were  ciiculated ;  and  there 
were  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  Terrorists  !  down  with  Marat  1  down  wilh 
the  sanguinary  monster  who  demanded  three  Jiundred  thousand  heads !  The 
author  ot  Umtle,  of  the  Contrai  Social,  of  the  xVottvelle  Helohe,  for  ever!" 
No  sooner  had  this  example  been  set,  Aan  it  was  imitated  on  (he  following 
day  at  the  other  theatres,  and  at  all  the  places  of  public  resort.  People  ran 
to  the  markets,  smeared  the  bust  of  Marat  with  blood,  and  then  threw  it  into 
"the  mud.  A  number  of  boys,  in  the  quarter  of  Montmartre,  formed  a  pro- 
-cession,  and,  after  carrying  a  bust  of  Marat  to  the  brink  of  a  sewer,  tumbled 
it  in.  Pubhc  opinion  was  expressed  with  extreme  violence.  Dishke,  even 
hatred  of  Marat,  filled  every  heart,  not  excepting  even  those  of  most  of  the 
Mountaineers ;  for  none  of  them  could  follow  in  his  eccentricities  the  ideas 
of  this  audacious  maniac.  But  the  name  of  Marat  being  consecrated,  the 
dagger  of  Corday  having  gained  him  a  kind  of  worship,  people  were  as 
«iueh  afraid  of  touching  his  altars  as  thoSe  of  liberty  itself.  We  have  seen 
4hat  during  the  last  sans-culottides,  that  is  four  months  before,  he  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Pantheon  in  the  place  of  Mirabeau.  The  committees, 
eagerly  taking  the  hint,  proposed  to  the  Convention  to  decree  that  no  iadi- 
vidual  should  be  deposited  in  the  Pantheon  till  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
and  that  the  bust  or  portrait  of  no  citizen  should  be  set  up  in  the  public 
jilaees.  It  added  that  every  decree  to  the  contrary  was  repealed.  In  cga- 
sequence,  Marat,  introduced  into  the  Pantheon,  was  turned  out  again  before 
the  end  of  four  months.  Such  is  the  instability  of  revolutions !  Immortality 
as  decreed  or  taken  away,  and  unpopularity  threatens  party  leaders  even  after 
death  !  From  that  moment  commenced  the  long  infamy  which  has  covered 
^arat,  and  which  he  has  shared  with  Robespierre.  Both,  formerly  idohzed 
by  fanaticism,  but  now  judged  by  affliction,  were  devoted  to  long-continued 


The  Jacobins,  incensed  at  tliia  outrage  offered  to  one  of  the  most  renowned 
characters  of  the  Revolution,  assembled  at  the  fauxbomg  St  intoine,  and 
swore  to  avenge  the  memory  of  Marat.  They  took  his  bust,  earned  it 
about  in  triumph  in  all  tlie  quarters  under  their  sway,  and,  being  armed 
exceedingly  well,  threatened  to  murder  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
disturb  this  sinister  solemnity.  The  young  men  had  a  gieat  mmd  to  fall 
upon  this  train.  They  encouraged  one  another  to  attack  it,  and  a  battle 
would  infallibly  have  ensued,  if  the  committees  had  not  oideied  the  club  of 
die  Quinze-Vingts  to  be  closed,  forbidden  proccessions  of  this  kind,  and 
dispersed  the  assemblages.  In  the  sitting  of  the  30th  of  Niio'se,  the  busts 
of  Marat  and  Lepellelier  were  removed  from  the  hall  of  the  Coinention,' 
as  well  as  the  two  fine  paintings  ,in  which  David  had  repiesented  them 
dying.  The  tribunes,  which  were  divided,  set  up  contrary  cries  some 
applauded,  while  others  raised  tremendous  murmuia  Ajnong  the  latter 
were  many  of  tliose  women  who  were  called  tiie  furies  of  tlie  guillotme 

•  "  Marat  was  now  atlacfceil  in  his  turn.  His  bust  was  in  the  Comention  find  in  most 
«5f  the  popular  assemWies,  Tlie  gilded  jouiIib  brake  it  to  pieces  ill  the  Theatre  FtyJau  anil 
»he  Mountain  remonstrated,  but  without  auccess.  The  commotion  in  the  fauxbourgs  b«- 
tame,  conseqaently,  considerable.  There  was  also  in  front  of  the  Invalids  a  mountain 
crowned  wilh  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules  kilting  the  Hydra.  The  sertion  of  the  coiit- 
market  demanded  of  the  Assembly  that  it  shouhl  be  pulled  down.  Some  murmurs  were 
iieard  from  ihe  loft.  '  This  gpant,'  said  a  member,  '  U  the  image  of  Ihe  people,' — '  I  sea 
nothing  but  a  mounlain,'  replied  another ;  '  and  what  is  a  mountain,  if  it  ho  nal  a  lasting 
protest  against  equality!'  These  words  were  received  with  applause;  Ihey  were  Hufliiaent 
to  procure  the  petition  a  fevouraWe  rfecepdon,  and  to  overturn  this  moimment  of  tbe  victory 
itnd  domiaatiun  of  a  parly." — Migael.    E. 
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they  were  turned  out.  The  Assembly  applauded,  and  the  Mountain,  siiljpR 
and  silent,  on  seeing  those  celebrated  pictures  taken  down,  fancied  that  it 
saw  the  Ke volution  and  the  republic  annihilated. 

The  Convention  had  just  deprived  both  parties  of  an  occasion  for  quarrel ; 
but  it  had  only  deferred  the  struggle  for  a  few  days.  The  resentment  was 
so  keen,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  so  severe,  thai  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  one  of  those  violent  scenes  which  had  imbrued  the  Hevolu- 
Uon  in  blood.  Amidst  the  uncertaifity  as  lo  what  was  likely  to  happen,  all 
the  questions  lo  which  the  commercial  aftd  flnanciai  situation  of  the  country 
gave  rise  were  discussed — unfortunate  questions,  which  people  took  up 
afresh  every  moment,  to  treat  and  resolve  them  in  a  different  manner, 
according  to  the  changes  which  opinions  had  undergone. 

Two  months  before,  the  Convention  had  modified  the  maximum  by 
rendering  the  price  of  corn  variable  according  to  the  localities.  It  had  modi- 
fied the  requisitions  by  making  them  special,  limited,  and  regular ;  and  it 
had  adjourned  the  questions  relative  to  the  sequestration,  the  specie,  and  the 
assigrtais.  Now,  all  respect  for  the  revolutionary  creations  was  gone. 
It  was  no  longer  a  mere  modification  that  was  demanded,  hut  the  abolition 
of  this  system  of  coercion  established  during  the  Beign  of  Terror.  The 
adversaries  of  this  system  adduced  excellent  reasons.  Everything,  they 
said,  was  not  subject  to  a  •maximum  ;  the  maximum  was  absurd  and  unjust. 
The  farmer  paying  30  francs  for  a  coulter,  for  which  he  formerly  paid  50 
solid,  700  francs  for  a  servant,  for  whom  he  used  to  pay  lOOi  and  10  francs 
to  a  day-labourer,  to  whom  he  had  given  50  sous,  could  not  afford  his  pro- 
diice  at  the  same  price  as  formerly.  As  raw  materials  imported  from  abroad 
had  recently  been  exempted  from  the  maximum,  in  order  lo  restore  some 
activity  to  trade,  it  was  absurd  to  subject  them  to  it  after  they  were  wrought ; 
for  eight  or  ten  times  less  would  then  be  paid  for  them  than  before.  These 
examples  were  hot  the  only  ones.  A  thousand  others  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  mentioned.  As  the  maximum  thus  exposed  the  shopkeeper,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  farmer,  to  inevitable  losses,  they  never  would  submi* 
to  it ;  the  former  would  voluntarily  shut  up  their  shops  or  their  factories ; 
tlie  latter  would  hide  his  corn  or  consume  it  in  his  own  farm-yard,  because 
he  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  poultry  and  pigs  when  fattened  upon 
it.  At  any  rate,  if  it  was  desired  that  the  markets  should  be  supplied,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  price's  should  be  free ;  for  nobody  would  like  to  work 
for  nofliing.  Besides,  added  the  adversaries  of  the  revolutionary  system, 
the  maximnm  had  never  been  carried  into  execution ;  those  who  wanted  to 
buy  made  up  their  minds  lo  pay  according  to  the  real  price,  and  not  accoid- 
ing  to  the  legal  price.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  was  comprised  in 
these  words-^to  pay  high  or  to  have  nothing.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  supply  the  lack  of  spontaneous  activity  in  manufactures  and  commerce 
by  requisitions,  that  to  y  by  h  action  of  the  government.  A  trading 
government  was  a  rid     I       ta  sily.     Was  it  certain  that  that  commis- 

sion of  supplies,  wh  h  h  d  d  uch  a  noise  about  its  operations,  had 
imported  any  foreig  n  n  F  ce  ?  What  was  there  to  feed  France 
with  for  five  days  ?     I    was  ary,  therefore,  to  return  to  individual 

activity,  that  is,  to  fr  d        d        ely  only  on  herself.     When  the  maxi- 

mum, should  be  abol  Id  d  1  merchant  could  again  lay  on  tJie  price  of 
freight  and   insuran        h  of  his  capital,  and  his  fsur  profit,  ho 

would  import  coran  d  f  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  great  com- 
munes, in  particular     h   h  w  provisioned,  like  Paris,  at  the  cost  of 
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die  staKi  could  not  have  recourse  to  anything  but  commerce,  and  would  be 
famished  unless  its  freedom  were  restored  to  it. 

These  arguments  were  just  in  principle.  It  was  not  tlie  less  true  that  the 
transition  from  a  forced  trade  to  a  free  trade  was  liable  to  prove  dangerous 
in  a  great  crisis  like  the  present.  Till  tlie  freedom  of  prices  should  have 
awakened  individual  industry,  and  supplied  the  markets,  everything  would 
be  excessiveiy  dear.  It  would  be  a  very  transient  inconvenience  for  all 
commodities  which  were  not  of  prime  necessity  ;  it  would  be  only  an  inter- 
ruption for  a  moment,  till  competition  should  reduce  the  prices ;  but,  for 
articles  of  consumption  which  did  not  admit  of  interruption,  hotv  was  the 
transition  to  take  place  ?  Until  the  faculty  of  selling  com  at  a  free  price 
should  have  caused  vessels  lo  be  despatched  to  the  Crimea,  to  Poland,  to 
Africa,  and  to  America,  and  by  the  competition  have  obliged  the  farmers  to 
"part  with  their  grain,  how  were  the  populace  in  tlie  cities  lo  subsist  without 
maximum  and  without  requisitions  ?  Would  not  bad  bread,  produced  by 
the  laborious  efforts  of  the  administration,  with  incredible  pains  and  anxiety, 
be  better  than  absolute  want  Most  certainly  it  would  be  well  to  get  out  of 
the  forced  system  as  soon  as  possible,  but  witli  great  caution  and  without 
fliUy  precipitation. 

As  for  the  reproaches  of  M.  Boissy-d'Anglas*  to  the  commission  of  sup- 
plies, they,  were  not  Jess  unjust  than  ridiculous.  Its  importations,  ho  said, 
could  not  have  fed  France  for  five  days.  The  accuracy  of  the  calculation 
was  at  first  denied ;  but  that  was  of  little  consequence.  It  is  but  a  litde  of 
which  a  country  is  deficient,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  that 
deficiency  ;  but  was  it  not  an  immense  service  to  have  provided  that  little  1 
Who  can  fonn  a  conception  of  the  distress  of  a  country  deprived  of  bread 
for  five  days  ?  Moreover,  had  this  privation  been  equally  divided,  it  would 
not  have  been  mortal,  but,  while  the  country  would  have  been  glutted  with 
com,  the  great  towns,  and  the  capital,  iu  particular,  would  have  been  desti- 
tute of  it  not  for  five  days  only,  but  for  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  a  convulsion 
would  have  ensued.  Besides,  the  commission  of  commerce  and  supplies, 
under  the  direction  of  Lindet,  had  not  merely  imported  articles  of  consump- 
tion from  abroad,  but  transported  the  corn,  forage,  and  merchandise  which 
were  in  France,  from  the  countcy  to  the  frontiers  or  lo  the  great  communes; 
and  commerce,  aff^righled  by  the  war  and  political  horrors,  would  never  have 
done  so  spontaneously.  It  liad  been  found  necessary  to  make  amends  for 
this  by  the  will  of  the  government,  and  that  energetic  and  extraordinary  will 
was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  the  admiration  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  outcry  of  those  petty  men,  who,  during  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
could  do  nothing  but  hide  themselves. 

The  question  was  carried  by  assault,  as  it  were.  The  maximum  and  the 
requisitions  of  transport  were  abolished,  as  the  seventy-three  liad  been 
recalled,  as  Billaud,  CoUot,  and  fiarrere  had  been  denounced.  Some  relics 
of  the  system  of  requisitions  were  nevertheless  suffered  to  subsist.  Those 
which  were  imposed,  in  order  to  supply  the  great  communes,  were  to  be 
enforced  for  a  mouth  longer.  Government  retained  the  riglit  of  pre-emption, 
that  is,  the  right  to  take  articles  of  consumption  by  authority  on  paying  the 
market  price  for  them.    The  famous  commission  lost  part  of  its  tide  ;  it  was 

■  "  At  this  particular  period,  Boissy-d'Anglas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  commiilee  of  aub- 
MBtence  for  supplying  the  people  wU(i  bread,  was  anything  but  popular.  People  began  to 
■aspect  him  even  of  keeping  back  the  supplies  of  provisions,  in  order  to  make  Ihem  desp»- 
tU»,  and  farour  the  rajalist  Action,  with  which  he  was  secretl;  connected." — Hazlili.    B. 
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no  longer  called  commission  of  commerce  and  supplies,  but  merely  commis- 
sion of  supplies.  Its  five  directors  were  reduced  to  three  ;  its  ten  thousand 
agents  to  a  few  hundred.  The  system  of  contracts  was  judiciously  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  administrative  management ;  and,  by  the  way,  Pache  was  ■ 
found  fault  with  for  his  appointment  of  the  committee  of  markets.  The  ex- 
pense of  carriage  was  allowed  to  contractors.  The  manufacture  of  arms  in 
■  Parisj  which  had  rendered  cosily  but  important  services,  was  discontinued, 
as  it  could  then  be  without  inconvenience.  The  fabrication  of  arms  was 
again  comraitled  to  contractors.  The  workmen,  who  clearly  saw  that  tliey 
should  be  paid  less  wages,  began  to  murmur:  instigated  by  the  Jacobins, 
they  even  threatened  a  commotion ;  but  they  were  quelled,  and  sent  back  to 
their  communes. 

The  question  of  the  sequestration  previously  adjourned,  (because  the  go- 
vernment fe  d  1  tabl  h  g  h  1  n  f  bills,  it  should  fur- 
nish Buppl  tl  mgrnts  d  jbbgin  foreign  paper  to  be 
renewed,)  w  tak  p  d  1  1  d  to  the  advantage  of 
freedom  of  t  d  fh  q  trati  n  w  t  k  n  oiF  the  sequestrated  bills 
were  thus  r  t  d  t  th  f  ml  nts  t  1  k  of  not  obtaining  the 
like  res  tituti  t  fthPnlLlythf  e  circulation  of  specie 
was  restored,  after  a  warm  debate.  It  had  formerly  been  prohibited,  to  pre- 
vent emigrants  from  carrying  specie  out  of  France  ;  it  was  now  permitted 
from  the  consideration  that,  as  we  lacked  the  means  of  return,  Lyons  being 
no  longer  able  to  furnish  sixty  millions'  wortli  of  manufactured  goods,  Nimes 
twenty,  and  Sedan  ten,  commerce  would  be  impossible,  unless  purchases 
made  abroad  were  allowed  lo  be  paid  for  in  gold  or  silver.  Besides,  it  was 
believed  that,  as  specie  was  hoarded  and  would  not  come  forth  on  account 
,  of  the  paper-money,  the  faculty  of  paying  foreigners  for  articles  of  importa- 
tion would  induce  it  lo  show  itself,  and  draw  it  again  into  circulation.  Pre- 
cautions of  a  puerile  kind  were  moreover  taken  to  prevent  its  going  to  feed 
the  emigrants;  every  person  who  sent  abroad  any  metallic  amount  being 
obliged  to  import  merchandise  of  the  like  value. 

Lastly,  the  government  turnjd  its  attention  to  the  difficult  question  of  the 
assignals.  There  were  nearly  seven  thousand  five  or  six  hundred  millions 
in  actual  circulation ;  in  the  coffers  there  were  five  or  six  hundred  millions ; 
the  total  sum  fabricated  amounted  therefore  to  eight  thousand  millions.  The 
pledge  in  hand,  in  property  of  first  and  second  origin,  as  woods,  lands, 
country  mansions,  hotels,  houses,  furniture,  amounted  to  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  millions,  according  to  the  actual  valuation  In  assignats.  The 
pledge  was  tlierefore  amply  sufficient.  But  the  assignat  lost  nine-tenths  or 
eleven-twelfths  of  its  value,  according  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  given 
in  payment.  Thus  the  state,  which  received  the  taxes  in  assignats,  the 
stockholder,  the  public  functionary,  the  owner  of  houses  or  of  lands,  the 
creditor  of  a  capital,  all  those  in  short  who  received  their  salaries,  their 
ineome,  their  reimbursements,  in  paper,  sustained  losses  that  became  daily 
more  enormous ;  and  the  distress  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  likewise 
increased  every  day.  Cambon  proposed  to  augment  the  salaries  of  the  pub- 
lic  functionaries  and  the  income  of  the  stockholders.  After  this  suggestion 
had  been  opposed,  it  was  found  necessary  lo  ?dopt  it  in  regard  to  the  public 
functionaries,  who  eould  no  longer  live  upon  their  salaries.  This  wqp  but  n 
very  slight  palliative  for  an  immense  evil  r  it  was  relieving  one  class  out  of 
a  thousand.  To  relieve  them  all,  it  would  be  requisite  to  re-establish  the 
just  standard  of  values ;  but  how  was  this  lo  be  efiecled  ? 

People  were  stiU  fond  of  indulging  in  the  dreams  of  the  preceding  year 
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They  investigated  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  and  the 
means  of  raising  them.  In  the  tirst  place,  though  they  acknowledged  that 
their  great  quantity  was  one  cause  of  the  depreciation,  they  strove  to  prove 
that  this  was  not  the  chief  cause,  in  order  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the 
excessive  Issue.  In  proof,  they  alleged  that  at  the  moment  of  the  defection 
of  Dumouriez,  of  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendee  and  of  the  taking  of  Va- 
lenciennes, the  assignats,  circulating  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  after  the 
raising  of  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk,  Maubeuge,  and  Landau,  nevertheless 
lost  more.  This  was  true,  and  it  proved  that  defeats  and  victories  had  an 
influence  on  the  course  of  paper-money,  a  truth  that  was  certainly  incontest- 
able. But  now,  in  the  year  III  (March,  1795),  victory  was  complete  on  all 
points,  confidence  in  the  sales  was  established,  the  national  property  had 
become  the  object  of  a  species  of  jobbing,  a  great  number  of  speculators 
bought  to  make  a  profit  by  reselling  or  by  dividing ;  and  yet  the  discredit  of 
the  assignats  was  four  or  tive  times  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
quantity  of  the  issues  was  therefore  the  real  cause  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  'paper,  and  to  decrease  the  amount  in  circulation  was  the  only  mode  to 
raise  its  value. 

The  way  to  bring  it  back  was  to  sell  the  national  possessions.  But  what 
•were  the  means  of  selling  them  i — an  everlasting  question,  which  was  brought 
forward  every  year.  The  cause  which  had  prevented  the  purchase  of  na- 
tional properly  in  preceding  years  was  repugnance,  prejudice,  and  above  all, 
want  of  confidence  in  the  acquisitions.  Now  there  was  a  different  cause. 
Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  how  immoveable  property  is  acquired  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.  The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  fai-nier,  and  the 
capitalist,  with  slow  accumulations  arising  from  produce  or  income,  purchase 
land  of  the  man  who  has  impoverished  himself,  or  who  wishes  to  change, 
his  property  for  another.  But  either  it  is  one  estate  that  is  exchanged  for 
another,  or  it  is  the  estate  that  is  exchanged  for  a  moveable  capital  accumu- 
lated by  labour.  The  purchaser  of  the  estate  comes  to  enjoy  repose  on  its 
bosom  ;  the  seller  goes  elsewhere  to  employ  the  moveable  capital  which  he 
receives  in  payment,  and  to  succeed  to  the  laborious  part  of  him  who  accu- 
mulated it.  Such  is  tlie  insensible  revolution  of  immoveable  property.  But 
let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  foil  third  of  the  territory,  consisting  of  extensive 
and  mostly  undivided  estates,  parks,  country-houses,  hotels,  put  up  for  sale 
all  at  once,  at  the  very  moment  too  when  the  most  opulent  proprietors,  mer- 
■chanta,  and  capitalists,  were  dispersed,  and  we  shall  be  able  lo  judge  whether 
it  was  possible  to  pay  for  them.  It  was  not  a  few  tradesmen  or  farmers  who 
had  escaped  the  proscriptions  that  could  make  such  acquisitions,  and  what 
was  sdll  more,  pay  for  them.  We  shall  no  doubt  be  told  that  the  mass  of 
^signats  in  circulation  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  domains ;  but  this  mass 
was  illusory,  if  every  holder  of  assignats  was  obliged  to  lay  out  eight  or  ten 
times  the  quantity  to  procure  the  same  objects  as  formerly. 

The  difficulty  consisted,  therefore,  in  furnishing  purchasers  not  with  the 
inclination  to  buy,  but  with  the  faculty  of  paying:  consequently,  ail  the 
means  proposed  were  founded  on  a  false  basis,  for  they  all  presupposed  that 
faculty. .  The  means  proposed  were  either  forced  or  voluntary.  The  former 
were  demonetization  and  forced  loan.  Demonetization  changed  paper-mo- 
ney into  a  mere  delegation  upon  property.  It  was  tyrannictd ;  for,  when  it 
reached  the  assignat  in  the  hands  of  the  labouring  man  or  the  individual 
who  had  but  just  wherewithal  to  live,  it  converted  the  morsel  of  bread  into 
■earth  and  starved  the  holder  of  that  assignat.  The  mere  rumour,  in  fact, 
Ijiat  a  certain  portion  of  the  paper  was  to  be  divested  of  the  character  of 
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money  had  caused  a  rapid  fail,  and  a  decree  had  been  issued  against  demo- 
netizing. The  forced  loan  was  quite  as  tyrannical ;  it  consisted  also  in 
forcibly  changing  the  money  assignat  into  an  obligation  on  the  lands.  The 
only  difference  was  that  tlie  forced  loan  bore  upon  the  upper  and  wealthy 
classes,  and  operated  the  conversion  for  them  only  ;  but  they  had  suffered 
so  severely  that  it  was  difficult  to  oblige  them  to  buy  landed  property,  with- 
out throwing  them  into  cruel  embarrassment.  Besides,  since  the  reaction, 
they  began   to    defend    themselves    against    any  return   to  revolutionary 


There  was  of  course  nothing  left  but  voluntary  means.  Expedients  of  ail 
kinds  were  proposed.  Cambon  devised  a  scheme  for  a  lottery:  it  was  to 
consist  of  four  millions  of  tickets  at  1000  francs  each,  which  made  an  amount 
of  four  thousand  millions  to  be  furnished  by  the  republic.  The  state  was  to 
add  391  millions  out  of  which  the  great  prizes  were  to  be  formed,  so  ihst 
there  should  be  four  of  500,000  francs,  ihirty-six  of  260,000,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  100,000  The  least  fortunate  were  to  get  back  the  1000 
francs  which  they  had  given  for  their  tickets  ;  but  both,  instead  of  being  paid 
in  assignals,  were  to  receive  a  bond  on  the  national  property,  bearing  interest 
at  three  per  cent.  Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  attraction  of  a  considerable 
.prize  would  cause  this  kind  of  investment  in  bonds  on  the  national  domains 
to  be  sought  after,  and  that  four  thousand  millions  of  assignals  would  thus 
eychange  the  quality  of  money  for  that  of  coniracis  on  lands,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  premium  of  391  millions.  Thirion  proposed  another  plan^  that  of  a 
tontine.  But  this  method,  consisting  in  those  investments  which  are  made 
to  secure  a  small  capital  to  certain  survivors,  was  far  too  slow  and  too  inade- 
quate in  regard  to  the  enormous  mass  of  the  assignats.  Johannot  proposed 
a  kind  of  territorial  bank  where  assignats  might  be  paid  in  and  bonds  hearing 
three  per  cent,  interest  obtained  in  their  stead — bonds  which  might  be  ex- 
changed atpleasure  for  assignats.  This  was  still  the  same  plan  of  changing 
the  paper-money  into  simple  obligations  on  lands.  Here  the  only  difference 
consisted  in  conferring  on  those  obligations  the  faculty  of  resuming  the  form 
of  circulating  medinm.  It  is  evident  that  the  real  diiiiculty  was  not  sur- 
mounted. All  the  means  devised  for  withdrawing  and  raising  the  paper 
were  therefore  illusory:  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  proceed  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  the  same  track,  issuing  assignats,  which  would  fall  more 
and  more  every  day ;  and  in  the  end  there  must  have  been  a  forced  solution. 
Unfortunately,  people  can  never  foresee  the  necessary  sacrifices,  and  diminish 
their  extent  by  making  them  beforehand.  Nations  have  always  lacked  this 
foresight  and  this- courage  in  a  financial  crisis. 

To  these  supposed  means  of  withdrawing  the  assignals  were  added  others, 
fortunalely  more  practicable  but  very  limited.  The  moveable  property  of 
the  emigrants,  for  which  a  ready  sale  might  be  found,  amounted  to  200  mil- 
lions. The  shares  of  emigrants  in  the  commercial  companies  might  produce 
100  millions,  the  share  in  their  inherited  property  500  millions.  But  in  the 
first  case  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  commerce  ;  in  the  second,  a  por- 
tion of  the  amount  must  be  raised  in  lands.  It  was  intended  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium to  those  who  should  complete  their  payments  for  the  property  already 
purchased,  and  it  was  hoped  that  800  millions  might  thus  be  brought  back. 
Lastly,  it  was  intended  to  make  a  lottery  of  the  great  houses  situated  in  Paris 
and  not  let.  In  case  of  complete  success,  this  would  bring  in  a  thousand 
millions  more.  All  the  items  that  we  have  enumerated  would  thus  withdraw 
2600  millions  ;  but  it  would  have  been  very  fortunate  if  1500  millions  had 
beea  got  in  upon  the  whole.     That  sum,  however,  was  about  to  be  produced 
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in  another  way.  The  Convention  had  just  decreed  a  very  judicioas  and  a 
very  humane  measure — the  payment  of  the  creditors  of  tlie  emigrants.  It 
had  at  first  been  resolved  to  make  a  separate  liquidation  fojfc  each  emi- 
grant. As  many  of  them  were  insolvent,  the  republic  would  not  have  paid 
their  debts  till  it  had  realized  their  credits.  But  this  individual  liquidation 
would  have  been  attended  with  endless  delay.  It  would  have  been  necessary 
to  open  an  account  for  each  emigrant,  to  enter  in  it  his  immoveable  property, 
and  his  moveable  property  and  to  balance  the  whole  with  his  debts  ;,  and  his 
unfortunate  creditors,  almost  all  of  them  servants,  artisans,  or  shopkeepere, 
would  have  had  to  wait  twenty  or  thirty  years  for  their  money.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  Carabon,  it  was  decided  that  the  creditors  of  the  emigrants  should  be- 
come creditors  of  the  stale,  and  should  be  paid  immediately,  excepting  tliose 
whose  debtors  were  notoriously  insolvent.  The  republic  might  thus  tose  a 
few  millions,  but  it  would  relieve  very  great  distress  and  confer  an  immense 
benefit.  Cambon,  the  revolutionist,  was  the  author  of  this  most  humane  idea. 

But,  while  these  unhappy  questions  were  under  discussion,  the  attention 
of  the  government  was  called  off  every  moment  to  still  more  urgent  matters 
-T-the  supply  of  Paris,  which  was  almost  entirely  destitute.  It  was  now  the 
end  of  Ventose  (the  middle  of  MarchJ.  The  abolition  of  the  mawtmum  had 
not  yet  had  the  effect  of  reviving  commerce,  and  corn  did  not  arrive.  A 
number  of  deputies,  scattered  around  Paris,  made  requisitions  which  were 
not  obeyed.  Though  they  were  still  authorized  for  the  supply  of  the  great 
communes,  and  on  paying  the  market-price,  the  farmers  alleged  that  they 
were  abolished,  and  refused  to  comply  with  them :  but  this  was  not  the 
greatest  obstacle,  '  The  rivers  and  the  canals  were  entirely  frozen.  Not  a 
boat  could  arrive.  The  roads,  covered  with  ice,  were  impassable  ;  to  render 
wheel-carriage  possible  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  gravel  them  foi 
twenty  leagues  round.  During  the  journey  the  carls  were  plundered  by  the 
famished  people,  who  were  excited  to  fury  by  the  Jacobins,  who  told  them 
that  the  government  was  counter-revolutionary,  that  it  suffered  com  to  rot  in 
Paris,  and  that  il  intended  to  restore  royalty.  While  the  arrivals  diminished, 
the  consumption  increased,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases.  The  fear  of 
running  short  made  each  person  lay  in  provisions  for  several  days.  Bread 
was  delivered  as  formerly  on  the  presentation  of  tickets  ;  but  every  one  ex- 
aggerated his  wants.  To  favour  their  milkwomen,  their  laundresses,  or  th& 
country-people,  who  brought  them  vegetables  and  poultry,  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  gave  them  bread,  which  was  preferred  to  money,  on  account  of  the 
dearth  which  afflicted  the  environs  as  much  as  Paris  itself.  The  Tjakers 
even  sold  dough  to  the  country- people,  and  from  fifteen  hundred  sacks  the 
consumption  had  thus  risen  to  nineteen  hundred.  The  abolition  of  the 
maximum  had  caused  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  eat- 
ables ;  to  bring  them  down,  the  government  had  put  meat  and  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  pork  butchers,  the  grocers,  and  the  shop-keepers,  to  be  sold  at 
a  low  price.  But  these  depositories  abused  their  commission  and  sold  at  a 
higher  rale  than  they  had  agreed  to  do. 

The  com  nittees  were  every  day  in  the  greatest  alarm,  and  waited  with 
extieme  an;  .ety  for  the  nineteen  hundred"  sacks  of  flour  which  had  become 
indispensab[-5.  Boissy-d'Anglas,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
supply  of  articles  of  consumption,  came  ponlinually  to  make  new  reports,  in 
order  to  pacify  the  public,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  security  which  was  not  felt 
by  the  government  itself.  In  this  situation  the  customary  abuse  was  not 
spared.  "See,"  said  the  Mountain,  "the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  max- 
imum!"— "See,"  replied  the  right  side,  "the  inevitable  effect  of  your  revo- 
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lutionaiy  measures  I"  Each  then  proposed  as  a  remedy  the  accompjbhment 
of  the  wishes  of  his  party,  and  demanded  measures  frequently  most  foreign 
to  the  painfsl  subject  under  discussion.  "Punish  all  tlie  guilty!"  said  the 
right  aide,  "  repair  all  injustice,  revise  all  the  tyrannical  laws,  repeal  all  the 
laws  relative  to  the  suspected." — "  No,"  answered  the  Mountaineers :  "  re- 
new your  committees  of  government ;  render  their  energy  revolutionary : 
cease  to  persecute  the  best  patriots,  and  to  raise  the  aristocracy  again."  Such 
were  the  means  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  public  distress. 

It  is  always  moments  like  these  that  parties  choose  for  coming  to  blows 
and  for  carrying  their  schemes  into  effect.  The  repojt  so  long  expected 
concerning  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot-d'Herbois,  Barrfere,  and  Vadier,  was 
presented  to  the  Assembly.  The  commission  of  twenty-one  decided  upon 
accusation,  and  demanded  the  provisional  arrest.  The  arrest  was  imme- 
diately voted  by  an  immense  majority.  It  was  decreed  that  the  four  incul- 
pated members  should  be  heard  by  ttie  Assembly,  and  that  a  solemn  discus- 
sion should  be  opened  on  the  motion  for  placing  them  under  accusation. 
No  sooner  was  this  decision  adopted,  than  it  was  proposed  to  readmit  into 
the  bosom  of  the.  Assembly  the  proscribed  deputies,  w)io  two  months  before 
had  been  discharged  from  all  prosecution,  but  who  had  been  forbidden  to 
resume  their  seals  among  Iheir  colleagues.  Sieyes,*  who  had  kept  silence 
for  five  years,  who,  from  the  first  months  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  centre,  that  his  reputation  and  his  genius  might  be 
forgotten,  and  whom  the  dictatorship  had  forgiven  as  an  unsociable  character, 
incapable  of  conspiring,  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  as  soon  as  he  ceased  writing 
— Sieyes  emerged  from  his  long  silence,  and  said  that,  since  the  reign  of  the 
laws  seemed  to  be  restored,  he  should  resume  the  right  to  speak.  So  long 
as  the  outrage  committed  on  the  national  representation  was  not  repaired,  the 
reign  of  the  laws,  according  to  him,  was  not  re-established,  "Your  whole 
history,"  said  he  to  the  Convention,  "  is  divided  into  two  epochs ;  from  the 
2Jst  of  September,  the  day  of  your  meeting,  to  the  31st  of  May,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Convention  by  the  misguided  people  ;  from  the  3lRt  of  May  to 
the  present  day,  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  Convention,  tyrannized 
over  itself.  From  this  day  you  will  prove  that  you  are  become  free  by 
recalling  your  colleagues.  Such  a  measure  cannot  even  be  discussed ;  it  is 
one  of  absolute  right."    The  Mountaineers  inveighed  against  this  manner  of 


•  Tha  following  flnecdotPB  are  highly  chari 
spicuous  during  the  Revolution  by  his  niimero 
sessed  eveiy  earthly  Tecommcndalion  except  co 

"  Sieyea,  observed  Napoleon,  before  the  Bevolution,  was  almoner  to  one  of  the  princesses. 
One  day,  when  he  was  performing  mase  in  the  chape!  before  herself,  her  attendants,  and  a 
large  congregalioii,  something  occorred  which  made  tha  princess  get  up  and  retire.  Her  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  her  ladies-in-waiting,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  nobihty,  officers,  and 
others,  who  attended  more  out  of  complaisance  Co  her  than  from  any  true  sense  of  religion. 
Sieyes  was  very  busy  reading  his  breviary,  and  for  some  time  did  not  perceive  the  general 
desertion.  Lifiing  up  hia  eyes,  however,  from  his  book,  lo !  he  observed  that  the  prmuess, 
nobles,  and  all  their  retainers,  had  disappeared.  With  an  air  of  contempt,  diapleaaure,  and 
haughtiness,  he  shut  the  hook,  hastily  descended  from  the  pulpit,  eselaimiiig, '  I  do  not  say 
mass  for  the  canail/e,'  and  went  out  of  tha  chapel,  leavuig  the  service  half  finiBhed."-^A 
Voice  from  St.  Heknm    B. 

"  The  AbU  Sieyes  rendered  himself  remarkable  on  occasion  of  the  King's  trial.  When 
his  turn  came  to  ascend  the  tribune,  iie  pronounced  the  words  '  Death,  sans  phrase.'  This 
expression  was  afterwards  parodied  in  a  cutting  manner  by  a  minister  of  the  I^gof  Prussi*. 
whom  Caillard,  the  French  minister,  had  requested  to  pay  some  attention  to  Sieyes,  wno 
-was. going  as  ambassador  to  Berlin.  'No,'  replied  he;  '  and  sonj  pkruse!" — Memoirs  ••fu 
rsr-r  of  France.    B. 
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leaaoning.  "All  lliat  you  have  done  then  is  noil!"  exclauned  Cambo^ 
"Those  immense  toils,  that  multitude  of  laws,  all  the  decrees  which  cons-u- 
tule  the  present  government,  are  then  null !  and  the  salvafion  of  France, 
effected  hy  your  courage  and  your  efforts,  all  this  is  null !"  Sieyea  said  thai 
he  was  misunderstood.  The  Assembly  nev^theless  decided  that  the  deputies 
■who  had  escaped  the  scaffold  should  be  reinstated.  Those  famous  proscripls, 
Ishard,  Henri  Larivifere,  Louvet,  I.areveillere-Lepaux,  and  Doulcet  de  Pon- 
tecoiiiant,  entered  amidst  applause.  "Why,"  exclaimed  Chenicr,  "was 
there  not  a  cavern  deep  enough  to  save  from  the  executioners  the  eloquence 
of  Vergniaud  and  the-geniils  of  Condoicet '  '* 

The  Mountameers  were  mdignant ,  nv,  even  several  Therm idorians, 
alarmed  at  seemg  the  chiefs  of  i  faction  which  had,  opposed  so  dangerous  a 
resistance  to  the  revolutionarj  system,  admitted  again  into  the  Assembly, 
went  back  to  the  Mountain  Th«riot,  th-^t  Thermidorian,  so  inimical  to 
Robespierre,  who  had  by  a  miracle  escaped  the  fate  of  Philipeaux ;  Lesage- 
Senauil,  a  man  of  "iound  discretion,  but  a  decided  enemy  to  all  counter-revo- 
lution, lastly,  Lecomtre,  the  resolute  idicrxary  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and 
Barrere,  who  had  five  months  before  been  decKred  a  calumniator  for  de- 
nouncing the  se\  en  remaining  raereiberH  of  the  old  committees ;  took  (heir 
seats  agim  on  the  left  side  "  You  know  not  what  you  are  doing,"  said 
Thunot  to  his  colleagues,  "those  men  will  never  forgive  you."  Lecointre 
proposed  a  distinction  "Recall  the  proscribed  deputies,"  said  he^  "but 
inquire  which  of  thpm  took  arms  against  the  country  by  exciting  the  depart- 
ments to  insurrection,  lad  admit  them  not  again  among  you."  All  of  diem 
had  m  feet  taken  arms  Louvet  hesitated  not  to  confess  this,  and  proposed 
to  declare  that  the  departments  which  had  risen  in  1793  had  deserved  well  of' 
the  country  This  called  up  Tallien  who,  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the 
Girondina,  opposed  the  two  propositions  of  Lecoinfre  and  Louvet.  Both 
were  rejected  While  the  Assembly  recalled  the  proscribed  Girondins,  ib 
referred  Pdche,  Bouchotte,  and  Garat,t  to  the  etaminatinn  of  the  committee 
of  general  safety 

Such  resolutions  were  not  calculated  to  pacif)  the  public  mind.  The 
increasing  dearth  at  length  rendered  necessary  die  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  had  been  posiponetl  for  seiei  d  days  and  which  could  not  fail-  to  in- 
crease the  irntation  to  the  highest  pitch — namely,  to  reduce  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  to  lations  Bousy  d'Anglas  appeared  before  the  Assembly  on  the 
35th  of  Ventose  (March  1 5),  and  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  waste  and  lo 
insure  to  eacli  i  fcufficient  share  of  provisions,  to  limit  every  individual  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  brtid  The  numhei  of  peisons  composing  each  family 
wa6  to  be  stated  on  the  ticket  ind  no  more  tjian  one  pouhd  of  bread  per  day 
nas  to  be  allowed  for  each  peraOi      On  this  condition,  the  commission  of 

*  I  will  not  do  the  rsUional  Conienlion  the  injusUce  saiil  Cbenier,  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  the- Girondina  '  to  ptaca  befofe  ilB«yeG  the  phsntom  of  federalism,  whitJi  they  h»ve  dared 
tomaketlie  principal  head  ofacou^auon  against  your  colleaguea.  Thsy.  have  fled,  itia  said/ 
They  have  concealed  theoiaelvea  This  then  is  their  en  me  Ah!  would  that  it  had  pleased' 
the  hUa  of  the  republic  that  this  had  b«en  the  cnms  of  them  all  I  Why  were  Lheie  not 
caiems  deep  enough  to  preserve  to  their  country  (tie  medilations  of  Condorcet,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud  '  Whv  on  the  lOtb  ot  Thermidor  did  not  a  hospitable  land  agdn.< 
bnng  lo  tight  this  band  of  energetic  patriots  and  (Ktiious  republicans  7  But  they  fear  schema 
cf  vengeance  tfom  men  soured  bv  misfortune    — Mcgiiel      & 

f  Qarat  was  a  man  of  talent  who  had  diatiagut^ed  himself  in  lbs  revolutionary  (roubles,  ' 
bat  hia  eloquence  I  well  remember,  was  always  disliked  by  Bonaparte.  'What  an  animal 
that  Gaiat  IS '  laid  he  to  me  one  day  '  What  a  stringer  of  words !  There  are  people  who. 
aavet  kno^  when  to  hoi '  ibeir  tongues   " — Bowrtenne     E 
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supplies  could  answer  for  it  that  the  city  would  not  be  left  without  provjc 
eions.  Romme,  the  Momilaineer,  prdposed  to  raise  the  allowance  of  work-. 
ing  men  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  The  upper  classes,  he  said,  possessed  tixe 
means  of  procuring  butchers'  meat,  rice,  or  vegetables ;  but  the  common 
people,  being  unable  to  buy  anything  but  bread,  ought  to  have  more  of  it. 
Homme's  proposition  was  adopted,  and  the  Therinidorians  were  sorry  that 
ihey  had  not  made  it  Ihemselvea,  to  gain  the  support  of  the  lower  classes  and 
lo  withdraw  them  from  the  Mountain. 

No  sooner  was  this  decree  passed  than  it  excited  a  most  violent  ferment 
in  the  populous  quarters  of  Paris.  The  revolutionists  strove  to  aggravate  its 
effect,  and  never  called  Boissy-d'Anglas  by  any  other  name  than  Fmnint 
Boissy.  On  the  day  after  the  next,  the  27th  of  Ventose  (March  17),  when, 
the  decree  was  for  the  first  time  carried  into  execution,  a  great  tumult  arosfr, 
in  the  fauxbourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau.  Fos  the  636,000  inhabitaikts 
of  the  capital  there  had  been  given  out  1897  sacks  of  flour:  334,000  citizent 
had  received  the  additional  h^-pound  allowed  to  persons  supporting  fliem- 
selves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  sq  new  to,^e 
people  of  the  fauxbourgs  to  be  reduced  to  radons,  that  they  murmured.  Some, 
women,  who  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  clubs,  and  who  were  always 
ready  to  create  a  riot,  made  a,  disturbance  ia  the  section  of  the  Observatoire, , 
and  were  joined  by  the  usual  agitators  of  the  section.  They  resolved  to  pre-, 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Convention;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was.  requisite  that,- 
there  should  be  a  meeting  of  the  wholg  section,  and  it  was  not  lawful  to  hold, 
such  a  meeting  excepting  on  the  Decadi.  They  nevertheless  beset  the  civil 
committee,  demanded  with  threats  the  keys  of  Uie  hall,  and,  x)n  jls  refusal  tf> 
give  them  up,  the  mob  insisted-  on  its  sending  one  of  its  members  ;to  go  with 
them  to  the  Convention.  The  committee  coinpSied,  and  appointed  one  of 
its  members  to  regularize  the  movement  and  to  prevent  disturbance.  A  simi- 
lar scene  was  taking  place,  at  the  same  moment  in  the  section  of  Finist&re. 
A  concourse  had  collected  there  and  joined  that  of  the  Observatoire ;  and 
both,  blended  together,  proceeded  towards  the  Oiwivention.  One  of  the 
ringleaders  undertook  to  speak,  and  was  conducted  with  a  few  of  the  peti- 
tioners to  the  bar.  Thereat  of  the  mob  remained  outside  making. a  tremea-  , 
dous  noise.  "=We  are  in  want  of  bread !"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  depu- 
tation; "we  are  ready-to  regret  all  the  sacrifices  that  we  have  made  for  the 
Revolution."  At  tiiese  words,  the  Assembly,  fiUed  with  indignation,  ah- 
niptly  slqpped  him,  and  several  members  rose  to  condemn  language  so. 
unbecoming.  "Bread!  bread!"  shouted  the  petitioners  . striking  the  bar 
with  their  fists.  On  this  insolent  conduct,  the  Assembly  desired  them. to., 
be  turned  out  of  the  hall.  Tranquillity,  however,  was  restored ;  the  speakeij 
finished  his  harangue  and  said  that,  till  the  wants  of  the  people  were  supi 
plied,  tiiey  would  not  shout  anything  but  The  republic  for  ever  J  Thibau- 
deau,  the  president,  replied  with  firmness,  to  this  seditious  speech,  and,  with- 
out inviting  thg' petitionee  to.thesitting.sent  them  back, to  their  work.  The 
committee  of  general  safety,,  which  had  already  collected  somq-baltaliooa  of 
the  .sections,  cleared  away  the  crowd  from  the  doors  of  the:Assembiyi  antt 


This  scene  produced  a.  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  daily 
chreats  of  the  Jacobins  spread  through  the.sections  of.  the  .fauxbourgs,;  theiF 
inflammatory  placards,  , in  which  they  gave  warning  that  an  insurrection 
would  take  place  within  a  week,  if  all  the.  prosecutions  against  the  patriots-, 
wore  not  dropped,  and  if  the  constitution,  of  1793  were. no.t, enforced;  th^ir, 
aln»o§t  public  conferences,  held  in  the  coffee-houses  of  the.  fauxbourgs :  iastlyT , 
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ti^B  recent  attempt  at  riot,  revealed  to  the  Convention  the  scheme  of  a  new 
31st  of  May.  The  right  side,  the  reinstated  Girondins,  the  Thennidorians, 
all  threatened  alike,  deemed  it  time  to  take  measures  for  preventing  any  new 
attack  on  the  national  representation.  Sieyes,  who  had  lately  made  his  ap- 
pearance again  upon  the  stage,  and  become  a  member  of  the  comrnittce  of 
public  welfare,  proposed  to  the  unked  committees  a  sort  of  martial  law,  des- 
tined to  preserve  the  Convention  from  fresh  violence.  This  projet  de  loi 
declared  as  seditious  every  concourse  of  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  public  or  private  property,  of  restoring  royalty,  of  overthrowing  ihe 
republic  and  the  constitution  of  1793,  of  going  to  the  Temple,  to  the  Con- 
vention, &c.  Every  member  of  such  an  assemblage  was  lo  be  liable  to 
banishment.  If  after  three  warnings  from  the  magistrates  the  assemblage 
did  not  disperse,  force  was  to  be  employed;  and,  till  the  public  force  should 
«ollect,  all  the  adjoining  sections  were  to  send  their  own  battalions.  An  in- 
sult offered  to  a  representative  of  the  people  was  to  be  punished  by  banish- 
ment; outrage,  attended  with  violence,  by  death.  One  bell  only  was  to 
remain  in  Paris,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  Pavilion  de  I'Uijit^.  If  any  assem- 
blage should  be  proceeding  towards  the  Convention,  this  bell  was  immedi- 
ately to  sound  the  alarm.  At  this  signal,  all  the  sections  were  to  be  required 
to  assemble  and  to  march  to  the  succour  of  the  national  representation.  If 
the  Convention  should  be  dissolved,  or  its  liberty  violated,  all  the  members 
who  could  escape  were  to  tre  enjoined  to  leave  Paris  immediately,  and  to 
repair  to  Chftlons-sur-Mame.  All  thejieputies  absent  on  leave  or  on  mis- 
sions were  to  be  ordered  to  join  them.  The  generals  were  also  to  send  them 
troops  from  the  frontiers,  and  the  new  Convention  formed  at  Chalons,  the 
only  depository  of  the  legitimate  authority,  was  to  march  to  Paris,  to  delivei 
the  oppressed  portion  of  the  national  representation,  and  to  punish  the  au- 
thors of  the  outrage. 

This  plan  was  cordially  adopted  by  the  committees.  Sieyes  was  com- 
missioned to  draw  up  the  report  upon  it,  and  to  present  it  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Assembly,  The  revolutionists,  on  Uieir  part,  imboldened  by  tile 
late  movement,  finding'  in  the  dearth  a  most  favourable  opportunity,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  danger  was  becoming  more  imminent  for  their  party,  and  that 
the  fata!  moment  for  BiUaud,  Collol,  Barrere,  and  Vadier,  was  approaching, 
bestirred  themselves  with  greater  violence,  and  thought  seriously  of  get- 
ting up  a  sedition.  The  electoral  club  and  the  popular  society  of  the  Quinze- 
Vingts  had  been  dissolved.  Deprived  of  this  place  of  refuge,  the  revolution- 
ists had  resorted  to  the  sectional  assemblies,  which  were  held  every  Decadi. 
They  swayed  the  fauxbourgs  St.  Anioine  and  St.  Marceau,  aijd  the  quarters 
of  the  Temple  and  of  the  City.  They  met  at  the  coffee-houses  situated  in 
the  hearl  of  these  different  quarters ;  they  projected  a  commotion,  but  with- 
out having  either  any  avowed  plan  or  leaders.  Among  them  were  several 
men  compromised  either  in  the  revolutionary  committees  or  in  different 
offices,  who  possessed  considerable  infiuence  over  the  multitude;  but  none 
of  them  had  a  decided  superiority.  The  one  counterbalanced  the  other, 
agreed  but  ill  together,  and  had,  moreover,  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  deputies  belonging  to  the  Mountain. 

The  old  popular  leaders  had  always  been  allied  with  Danton,  with  Robes- 
pieire,  with  the  heads  of  the  government,  and  had  served  as  intermediate 
agents  to  give  (heir  directions  to  the  populace.  But  all  these  had  perished. 
The  new  leaders  were  strangers  to  the  new  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  They 
had'nbliiing  in  common  with  them  but  their  dangers  and  their  attachment  to 
ihe.  same  cause.     Besides,  the  Mountaineer  deputies,  as  the  beaten  party, 
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being  left  in  a  minority  in  the  Assembly,  and  accused  of  conspiring  in  order 
to  recover  power,  were  under  the  necessity  of  justifying  themselves  every 
day,  and  obliged  to  declare  that  they  were  not  conspiring.  The  usual  rMult 
of  such  a  position  is  a  wish  that  others  should  conspire,  and  a  fear  of  enter- 
ing into  a  conspiracy  oneself.  Accordingly,  the  Mountaineers  said  every 
day.  The  people  loill  rise — the  people  must  rise;  but  tliey  would  not  have 
dared  to  concert  with  the  people  in  order  to  bring  about  that  rising,*  Many 
imprudent  expressions  used  by  Duhem  and  Maribon-Montaud  in  a  coffee- 
house were  repeated.  Both  must  have  been  very  unguarded  and  indiscreet 
to  utter  them.  Declarations  made  by  Leonard  Bourdon  to  the  sectionary 
society  of  the  Rue  du  Vertboia  were  also  cited:  they  were  likely  enough  to 
have  come  from  him :  but  none  of  these  men  corresponded  with  the  patriots. 
As  for  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Barr^re,  who  were  more  interested  than  any  other 
persons  in  a  commotion,  tliey  were  afraid  lest,  by  taking  part  in  one,  they 
should  render  their  own  position  worse,  which  was  already  very  dangerous. 

The  patriots,  tlierefore,  proceeded  alone,  without  much  unity  of  purpose, 
sa  is  almost  always  the  case  when  there  are  no  very  prominent  chiefs.  They 
ran  from  one  to  die  other,  carrying  messages  from  street  to  street- and  ftom 
quarter  to  quarter,  and  intimating  that  this  or  that  section  was  going  to  pre- 
sent a  petition,  or  to  attempt  a  movement.  At  the  commencement  of  a  revo- 
lution, at  the  outset  of  a  pa  y  h  all  its  chiefs  are  with  it,  when  success 
and  novelty  hurry  the  a  s  lo  g  Is  train,  when  it  disconcerts  its  adver- 
saries by  &e  boldness  of  ts  a  a  ks  t  makes  amends  by  excitement  for  the 
want  of  unity  and  orde  on  he  con  ary,  when  it  is  once  forced  lo  defend 
itself,  when  it  xe  depr  ed  of  n  p  Is  o  i,  when  it  is  known  to  its  adversaries, 
it  has  more  need  thai  e  e  of  1  c  j  1  ne.  But  that  discipline  almost  always 
impossible,  becomes  absol  ely  so  vhen  the  influential  leaders  are  gone. 
Such  was  the  positio  of  he  pa  o  party;  it  was  no  longer  the  torrent  of 
the  l*th  of  July,  of  the  5  h  and  6  h  of  October,  of  the  lOth  of  August,  or  of 
the  3Ist  of  May.  It  s  he  con  b  ation  of  a  few  men,  inured  by  long  dis- 
cord to  hostility,  seriously  compromised,  TuU  of  energy  and  obstinacy  it  is 
true,  but  more  capable  of  fighting  desperately  than  of  conquering. 

According  to  the  old  custom  of  preceding  every  movement  by  an  impera- 
tive and  yet  guarded  petition,  the  sections  of  Montreuil  and  the  Quinze- 
Vingts  comprised  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  drew  up  one  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  all  those  which  had  been  the  forerunners  of  the  great  insurrec- 
tions. ■  It  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  presented  on  the  1st  of  Germinal 
(March  21).  This  was  the  very  day  that  the  committees  had  resolved  to 
propose  the  law  oT  high  police  devised  by  Sieyes,  Besides  the  deputation 
which  was  to  present  the  petition,  an  assemblage  of 'patriots  took  care  to  pro- 
ceed towards  the  Tuileries;  thither  they  thronged,  and,  as  usual,  they  formed 
numerous  groups,  shouting.  The  Convention  forever  !  the  Jacobins  forever! 
down  with  the  Aristocrats!  The  young  men,  with  hair  turned  up  and  black 
collars,  had  also  moved  off  from  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
formed  hostile  groups,  crying,  The  Convention  forever!  down  with  the 
Terrorists!  The  petitioners  were  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  language  of 
their  petition  was  extremely  moderate.  They  referred  lo  the  distress  of  the 
people,  but  without  acrimony ;  they  combated  the  accusation  directed  against 

•  "  With  rcBpect  to  the  middle  classes  and  the  people,  the  deatli  of  Robespierre  wsa  the 
death  of  the  revolutionaiy  governmeDl;  and,  after  various  struggles  and  oscillations,  th« 
Mouotainears  (that  is  to  say,  those  who  wished  to  continue  the  system  of  terror)  found 
themselves  no  longer  heading  the  people,  but,  in  spite  of  themselves,  drawn  along  with  and 
(Jtwerned  by  public  opinion." — Las  Caset.    E. 
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the  patriots,  but  without  recriminating  against  their  adversariea.  They 
merely  remarked  that  the  authors  of  these  charges  misconceived  both  the 
j>ast  aervi(;es  of  the  patriots,  and  the  position  in  which  they  had  found  them- 
Belves.  They  confessed,  however,  that  excesses  had  been  committed,  btfl 
added,  ihat^l  parlies  were  composed  of  men  and  not  of  gods.  "The  sec- 
tions of  the  Quiaze-Vingts  and  of  Montreuil,"  said  they,  "  are  not  come, 
therefore,  to  demand  of  you  as  general  measures  either  banishment  or  the 
spilling  of  blood  against  this  or  that  party,  measures  which  confound  mere 
error  with  crime :  they  regard  all  Frenchmen  as  brethren,  differently  organ- 
ized, it  is  true,  but  all  members  of  the  same  famDy.  They  come  to  solicit 
you  to  employ  an  instrument  which  is  in  your  hands,  and  which  is  the  only 
elEcacioiis  one  for  potting  an  end  Co  our  political  storms ;  that  is  the  consti- 
tution of  1793.  Organize  from  ihia  day  forth  thit  popular  constitution  wliich 
the  French  people  have  accepted  and  sworn  to  defend.  It  will  reconcile 
all-  interests,  pacily  the  public  mind,  and  lead  you  to  the  term  of  your 
laboars." 

This  insidious  proposition  Lomprised  ail  that  the  revolutionists  desired  al 
the  moment.  They  actually  coneeii  ed  that  the  constitution,  in  expelling  the 
Convention,  would  bring  back  their  leaders  and  themselves  to  the  legislature, 
to  ihe  executive  power,  and  to  the  municipal  administrations.  This  was  an 
egregious  misiaie  ;  but  sueh  was  their  hope,  and  they  thought  that,  without 

.  esptessing  dangerous  wishes,  such  as  the  release  of  the  patriots,  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  proceedings  against  them,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  commune 
al  Paris,  they  should  find  its  accomplishment  in  the  mere  putting  in  force  of 
llie  constitution.  If  the  Convention  refused  to  comply  wi^  tlieir  demand, 
if  it  did  not  speak  out  precisely,  and  did  not  fix  an  early  period,  it  would 
confess  that  it  disliked  the  constitution  of  1793.  Thibaudeau,  the  president, 
made  them  a  very  firm  reply,  concluding  with  these  words,  which  were  by 
no  means  flattering,  nay,  they  were  indeed  severe  ;  "  The  Convention  has 
never  attributed  tlie  insidious  petitions  which  have  been  presented  !o  it,  to 

,  the  sturdy  and  stanch  defenders  of  liberty,  whom  the  fauxbourg  St,  Antoine 
lias  prodLioed."     As  soon  as  the  president  had  finished,  Chales  hastened  to 

,  mount  the  tribune,  to  demand  that  tlie  declaration  of  rights  should  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  hall  of  ihe  Convention,  as  one  of  tjie  articles  of  the  constitution 
required.  Tallien  succeeded  Jiim  in  the  tribune.  "  I  ask  those  men,"  said 
he,  "  who  now  pretend  to  be  such  zealous  defenders  of  the  constitution,  those 
who  seem  to  have  adopted  the  walchwprd  of  a  sect  which  sprang  up  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly — The  conslilution,  and  nSthing 
hut  the  conslllulion — I  ask  them  if  it  was  not  themselves  who  shut  it  up  in 
a  box  ?"  Applause  froin  one  quarter,  murmurs  and  shouts  from  another, 
interrupted  Tallien.  Resuming  his  speech,  amidst  tumult,  "  Nothing,"  lie 
continued,  >>  shall  prevent  me  from  expressing  my  opinion  when  I  am  among 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Wo  aro  all  for  upholding  the  constitution, 
with  a  firm  government,  with  the  government  which  it  prescribes  ;  and  it  is 
not  right  that  certain  members  should  make  the  people  believe  that  there  are 
in  this  Assembly  persons  hostile  la  die  constitution.  It  behoves  us  this  day 
to  take  measures  lo  prevent  them  from  slandering  the  pure  and  respectable 
raajorily  of  the  Convention." — "Yes,  yes,"  was  the  general  cry  from  all 
quarters.  "  That  constitution,"  proceeded  TalUen,  "  which  they  followed 
np  not  by  laws  calculated  to  complete  it  and  to  render  its  execution  possible, 
but  by  the  revolutionary  government — that  constitution  we  mttstput  in  action, 

'  and  we  must  impart  life  to  it.  But  we  shall  not  be  so  imprudent  as  to  pre- 
load to  carry  it  into  effect  without  organic  laws,  so  as  lo  consign  it  incom- 
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plete  and  defenceleBs  o  ail  I  c  enen  es  of  the  republic.  For  this  reason,  I 
move  that  a  report  be  m  ned  tel  prepared  on  the  means  of  perfeciing  tlie 
constimiion,  anil  thu  be  de  eed  !  at  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  interme- 
diate agency  betwee  he  p  e  en  government  and  the  definitive  govern- 
ment." Tallieu  des  e  ded  on  1  e  tribune  amidst  universal  demonstrations 
or  the  satisfaction  of  the  Assembly,  whom  his  manner  of  replying  had  extri- 
cated from  a  dilemma.  I'he  preparation  of  organic  laws  was  a  happy 
pretext  for  deferring  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution,  and  furnishing  the 
means  of  modifying  it.  It  was  an  occasion  for  a  new  revision,  lilte  that  to 
which  the  constitution  of  1791  was  subjected.  Miaulle,  a  moderate  Moun- 
taineer, approved  Tallien's  proposal,  and  admitted,  with  him,  that  ihey  ought 
not  to  be  too  precipilale  in  carrying  the  constiluiion  into  effect:  but  he 
maintained  that  there  could  not  be  any  inconvenience  in  giving  it  publicity  ; 
and  he  moved  that  it  should  be  engraved  on  marble  tablets  and  set  up  in  all 
the  public  places.  Thibaudeau,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  giving  such  publicity 
to  a  constitution  framed  in  a  moment  of  democratic  frenzy,  gave  iip  the 
chair  to  Olauzel,  and  ascended  the  tribune.  "  Legislators,"  said  he,  "  we 
ought  not  to  resemble  those  priests  of  antiquity  who  had  two  ways  of  ex- 
pressing themselves,  the  one  secret,  the  other  ostensible.  It  behoves  us  to 
have  the  courtige  to  say  what  we  think  of  this  constitution ;  and,  were  it 
even  to  strike  me  dead,  as  it  last  year  struck  those  who  presumed  io  make 
observations  against  it,  still  would  I  speak  out."  After  a  long  interruption 
occasioned  by  applause,  Thibaudeau  boldly  asserted  that  there  would  be 
danger  in  publishing  a  constitution  with  which  those  who  so  highly  extolled 
it  were  assuredly  not  acquainted.  "  A  democratic  constitution,"  said  he, 
•'  is  not  one  in  which  the  people  themselves  exercise  all  the  powers."  "  No ! 
no  1"  cried  a  multitude  of  voices.  "  It  is  that,"  resumed  Thibaudeau,  "under 
which  the  people  enjoy  liberty,  equality,  and  peace.  Now  I  cannot  find 
these  in  a  constitution  which  should  place  a  usurping  commune  or  factious 
Jacobins  by  the  side  of  the  national  represention ;  which  should  not  give  to 
the  nationjj  representation  the  direction  of  the  armed  force  in  the  place  where 
it  is  sitting,  and  should  thus  deprive  il  of  the  means  of  defending  itself  and  of 
upholding  its  dignity ;  which  should  grant  to  a  fraction  of  tlie  people  the 
right  of  partial  insurrection  and  the  faculty  of  overthrowing  the  state.  To 
no  purpose  are  we  told  that  an  organic  law  will  correct  all  these  inconve- 
niences. A  mere  law  may  be  altered  by  the  legislature ;  but  dispositions 
BO  important  as  those  which  shall  be  comprehended  in  these  organic  laws 
must  be  as  immutable  as  the  constitution  itself.  Besides,  organic  laws  ai:e 
not  framed  in  a  fortnight,  or  even  in  a  montii ;  meanwhile  I  propose  that  no 
publicity  be  given  Io  the  constitution ;  that  great  vigour  be  imparted  to  the 
government,  and  that  even,  if  it  be  requisite,  new  powers  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare."  Thibaudeau  descended  from  the  tribune  amidst 
applause  bestowed  on  the  boldness  of  his  declaration.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  close  the  discussion  immediately.  The  president  put  tiie  question  to  the 
vole,  and  almost  the  whole  Assembly  rose  in  support  of  it.  The  irrilateu 
Mountaineers  complained  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  hear  what  the  presi- 
dent said,  and  tliat  they  knew  not  what  had  been  proposed.  No  attention 
was  paid  io  them,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded  lo  other  business.  Legendrt 
then  moved  tlie  appointment  of  a  commission  of  eleven  members,  io  consider 
without  intermission  the  organic  laws  with  which'tlie  constitution  was  to  be 
accompanied.  This  idea  was  forthwith  adopted.  The  committees  at  that 
moment  intimated  that  they  had  an  important  r&port  to  make,  and  9iey»s 
ascended  the  tribune  to  submit  his  law  of  high  police. 
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"While  tliese  different  scenes  were  passing  in  the  interior  of  the  A 
the  greatest  tumult  prevailed  without.  The  patriots  of  the  fausboui^,  wfio 
had  not  been  able  to  get  into  the  hall,  had  gone  to  the  Carrousel  and  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  were  there  waiting  impatiently,  and  setting  up 
their  accustomed  shouts,  till  the  reauit  of  the  application  to  the  Convention 
should  be  known.  Some  of  them  had  come  from  the  tribunes  to  report  to 
the  others  what  had  passed ;  and,  giving  them  an  unfaithful  account,  they 
had  told  them  that  the  petitioners  had  been  maltreated.  The  tumuit  among 
them  increased.  Some  ran  off  to  the  fauxbourgs  to  say  that  their  envoys 
were  ill-used  by  the  Convention  ;  others  scoured  the  gawlen,  driving  before 
them  the  young  men  whom  they  met  with ;  they  had  even  seized  three  of 
them  and  thrown  them  in'to  the  great  basin  of  the  Tuileries.*  The  eom- 
mittee  of  general  safety,  observing  tliesc  disorders,  had  directed  the  drums  to 
beat,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  together  the  neighbouring  sections.  Mean- 
while, the  danger  was  urgent;  and  it  reciuired  time  for  the  sections  to  be 
called  together,  and  to  assemble.  The  committee  had  around  it  a  body  of 
young  men,  who  had  collected  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred, armed  with  sticks  and  disposed  to  fall  upon  the  groups^of  patriots,  who 
had  not  yet  met  with  any  resistance.  It  accepted  their  aid,  and  authorized 
them-to  keep  order  in  (he  garden.  They  rushed  upon  the  groups  which 
were  shouting  The  Jacobins  forever !  dispersed  them  after  a  long  contest, 
and  drove  back  part  of  them  towards  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  Some  of 
the  patriots  again  went  up  to  the  tribunes,  and  there  caused  a  sort  of  confu- 
sion by  their  precipitate  arrival.  At  this  moment,  Sieyes  was  finishing  his 
report  on  the  law  of  high  police.  An  adjournment  was  demanded,  and  there 
w«re  cries  from  the  Mountain  of  "  It  is  a  bloody  law  !  It  is  martial  law  ! 
They  want  the  Convention  to  leave  Paris  !"  With  these  cries  was  mingled 
the  noise  of  the  runaways  coming  back  from  the  garden.  Great  agitation 
ensued.  "  The  royalists  are  assassinating  the  patriots  !"  exclaimed  a 
voice.  A  tumult  was  heard  at  the  doors  :  the  president  put  on  his  hat.  A 
great  majority  of  the  Assembly  said  that  the  danger  against  which  Sieyes's 
law  provided  had  already  occurred,  that  it  ought  to  be  voted  immediately. 
"  Vote  \  vote  !"  was  the  general  cry.  The  law  was  put  to  the  vole,  and 
adopted  by  an  immense  majority,  amidst  the  loudest  applause.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  extreme  left  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceeding.  At 
length  quiet  was  gradually  restored,  and  it  began  to  he  possible  to  hear  the 
speakers.  "The  Convention  has  been  imposed  upon,"  cried  Duhem. 
Clanzel,  who  then  came  in,  said  that  he  had  brought  good  news.  "  We 
want  none  of.  thy  good  news,"  replied  several  voices.  ClauEel  continued, 
and  reported  that  the  good  citizens  had  assembled  to  make  a  rampart  of  their 
bodies  for  the  national  representation.  He  was  applauded.  "  It  is  thou," 
cried  Euamps,  "  who  hast  instigated  these  mobs,  in  order  to  cause  the  pass- 
ing of  an  atrocious  law."  Olauzel  attempted  to  reply,  but  could  not  make 
himself  heard.  The  law,  voted  with  such  precipitation,  was  then  attacked. 
"The  law  has  been  passed,"  said  the  president,  "it  is  too  late  to  revert  to 
it."     "  People  here  are  conspiring  with  those  outside,"  said  Tallien  ;  "  no 

*  "The  enraged  patriots  set  off  to  appear  before  the  Convention.  They  vociferously  da- 
manded  'Bread,  the  Constitution  of  1793,  and  the  liberty  of  the  imprisoned  Jaeohiofi.'  They 
met  some  young  people,  and  threw  them  into  the  basin  of  the  Tuileriea.  But  the  report 
having  soon  epread  that  the  Convenlioa  was  in  danger,  and  that  the  Jacobins  were  gain;  to 
attempt  the  reecue  of  their  chiela,  the  Troupe  Dorfie,  followed  by  about  five  thouaanJ  citizens 
bclon^ng  to  the  anterior  sections,  arrived  to  disperse  the  men  of  the  fauibour^,  and  to  act 
u  the  guard  of  the  Aesembly." — Mtgntt.     E. 
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niatter,  let  us  resume  afresh  the  discussion  of  the  projet,  and  prove  that  the 
Convention  can  deliberate  even  amidst  murderers."  Tallien'a  proposal  was 
adopted,  and  the  projet  of  Sieyes  was  anew  taken  into  consideration.  The 
discussion  was  carried  on  with  more  calmness.  While  the  assembly  was 
deliberating  within  llie  hall,  tranquillity  was  restored  without.  The 
young  men,  victorious  over  the  Jacobins,  begged  permission  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Assembly.  They  were  introduced  by  deputation, 
and  protested  their  patriotic  intentions  and  their  devotedneas  to  the  na- 
tiopal  representation^  They  withdrew  after  haying  been  vehemently  ap- 
plaudi  '      ""     -^  ■  ......  .      ..     ,         „     ,. 


plauded.  The  Convention  persisted  in  discussing  the  law  of  police  without 
atirring',  voted  it  article  by  article,  and  sX  length  broke  up  at  ten  at  night. 

This  day  left  both  parties  convinced  of  the  approach  of  some  important 
event.  The  patriots,  repulsed  by  the  closing  of  ll  e  debate  '  the  Conven- 
tion, and  beaten  with  sticks  iif  the  garden  of  tl  e  T  lie  es  epaired  to  the 
fauxboTirgs  to  vent  their  rage,  and  to  excite  the  populace  tl  ere  to  riot.  The 
Convention  plainly  saw  that  it-was  about  lo  be  attacked  a  d  prepared  to 
avail  itself  of  the  tutelary  law  which  it  had  just>passed 

The  next  day  was  likely  to  produce  as  warm  a  d  scuss  o  as  that  which 
was  just  over.  It  was  the  first  time-that  Billaud  CoUot  Barrfire  and  Vadier 
were  to  be  heard  before  the  Convention.  A  great  umhe  ol  patriots  and 
women  had  thronged  very  early  to  occupy  the  tr  b  es  Tl  e  young  men 
more  prompt,  had  got  there  before  them,  and  preve  ed  ll  e  women  from 
entering.  They  had  sent  them  away  rather  roughly  and  some  scuffles 
had  ensued  around  the  hall.  Numerous  patroles,  on  duty  in  the  environs, 
had  nevertheless  maintained  the  public  peace ;  the  tribunes  had  fiUed  without 
much  disturbance,  and,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  noon,  the  time  had 
been  spent  in  singing  patriotic  airs.  On  one  side  was  sung  Le  Riveil  du 
Peuple,  on  the  otlier  La  Marseillaise,  till  the  deputies  were  seated.  The 
president  at  length  took  the  chair  amidst  shouts  of  7'he  Convention  for  ever! 
The  rep'ubUefor  ever!  The  accused  had  entered  and  seated  themselves  at 
the  bar,  and  the  discussion  was  awaited  in  profonnd  silence. 

Robert  Lindet  immediately  demanded  permissioa  to  speak  on  a  motion  of 
order.  It  was  surmised  that  this  irreproachable  man,  whom  none  had  dared 
to  accuse  along  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
meant  lo  defend  his  old  colleagues.  It  was  generous  in  him  to  do  so,  for  he 
had  still  less  concern  than.  Carnot  and  Prieur  of  the  Caie-d'Or  in  the  political 
measures  of  the  late  committee  of  public  welfare.  He  had  accepted  the 
department  of  supplies  and  transports  solely  on  condition  that  he  should 
have  no.thing  to  do  with  the  operations  of  his  colleagues,  that  he  should 
never  deliberate  with  them,  nay,  that  he  should  even  have  his  office  in  a  dif- 
ferent building.  He  had  refused  the  co-suretiship  before  the  danger ;  the 
danger  arrived,  and  he  generously  came  forward  to  claim  it.  It  was  thought 
likely  that  Carnot  and  Prieur  of  the  Cflie-d'Or  would  follow  Lindet's  exam- 
ple ;  accordingly,  several  voices  on  the  right  were  raised  at  once  lo  oppose 
his  being  heard.  "The  accused  must  be  heard  first,"  was  the  cry ;  "they 
must  speak  before  either  their  accusers  or  their  defenders." — "  Yesterday," 
said  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  "a  plot  was  hatched  lo  save  the  accused ;  it  was 
frustrated  by  tlie  good  citizens.  To-day  recourse  is  had  to  other  means ,. 
scruples  arc  awakened  in  honest  men,  whom  the  accusation  has  separated 
from  their  colleagues  :  they  are  prevailed  upon  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  guilty,  in  order  to  retard  justice  by  new  obstacles.  Robert  Lindet  replied 
that  the  intenfion  was  to  bring  the  whole  government  to  trial,  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  it,  that,  in  consequence,  he  ought  not  to  consent  lo  be 
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separated  from  his  colleagues,  and  tliat  he  claimed  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. Men  hardly  dare  withstand  an  act  of  generosity  and  courage.  Robert 
Lindet  obtained  permission  to  speak.  Me  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the 
immense  toils  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare ;  he  demonstrated  its  ac- 
tivity, its  foresight,  and  its  eminent  services;  and  proved  that  the  excitement 
of  zeal  produced  by  the  struggle  had  alone  caused  ibe  excesses  with  which 
certain  members  of  that  government  were  charged.  This  speech,  which 
lasted  six  hours,  was  not  heard  without  many  interruptions.  Ungrateful 
persons,  forgetting  already  the  services  of  tlie  accused,  found  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  obligations  owing  to  them  rather  tedious :  and  some  members 
even  had  the  indecency  to  say  that  this  speech  ought  to  be  printed  at  I.indet's 
expense,  because  it  would  coat  the  republic  too  much.  The  Girondins  were 
nettled  by  the  mention  of  the  federalist  insurrection  and  the  calamities  which 
it  had  caused.  Every  parly  found  reason  to  complain.  At  length,  the  As- 
sembly adjourned  to  the  following  day,  many  of  its  members  vowing  not  to 
-suffer  any  more  of  those  long  depositions  in  favour  of  the  accused.  Oarnot 
and  Prieurof  the  C6te-d'0rdesired, however,  to  be  heard  in  their  turn;  they 
were  anxious,  like  Lindet,  to  lend  a  generous  succour  to  their  colleagues, 
.and  at  the  same  time  to  justify  themselves  against  a  great  number  of  accus*- 
rfons,  which  could  not  be  urged  against  Biilaud,  Collot,  and  Barrfere  without 
involving  them  also.  The  signature  of  Carnot  and  Prieur  of  iJie  Cate-d'Or 
was  in  fact  attached  to  the  orders  for  which  the  accused  were  most  severely 
■censured.  Carnot,  whose  reputation  was  immense,  who  was  said  in  France 
and  in  Europe  to  have  oTganized  victory,  and  whose  courageous  contesla 
with  St.  Just  and  Robespierre  were  well  known,  could  not  he  heard  without 
respect  and  a  sort  of  reverence.*  He  obtained  leave  to  speak.  "  It  belongs 
to  me,"  said  he,  "  to  justify  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  to  me  who 
dared  first  to  face  Robespierre  and  St.  Just ;"  and  he  might  have  added — to 
me  who  dared  attack  them,  while  you  obeyed  their  slightest  orders,  and  decreed 
at  their  pleasure  all  the  executions  which  they  demanded  of  you.  He  first  ex- 
plained how  his  signature  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  no  participation 
whatever  in  the  political  acts  of  the  committee,  came  nevertheless  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  most  sanguinary  orders.  "  Overwhelmed,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
pressure  of  business,  having  three  or  four  hundred  matters  to  settle  every 
day,  and  very  often  no  time  for  meais,  we  had  agreed  to  lend  our  signatures 
lo  one  another.  We  signed  a  multitude  of  papers  without  reading  them.  I 
signed  orders  for  placing  under  accusation,  and  my  colleagues  signed  orders 
for  military  movements  and  plans  of  attack,  without  either  having  time  lo 
enter  into  any  explanation  concerning  them.  The  necessity  for  this  immense 
toil  had  required  that  individual  dictatorship,  which  each  had  reciprocally 
granted  to  the  other.  Without  this,  we  could  never  have  got  through  the 
business.     The  order  tg  arrest  one  of  the  most  useful  of  my  employes  in  the 


*  "  Carnot  waa  not  included  in  ^o  net  of  accusation,  but  he  haJ  the  magnanimity  to  de- 
clare (hat,  having  acted  with  his  colleagues  for  the  public  good,  he  had  no  v'lsh  but  to  ahaia 
Iheir  fata.  This  generous  proceeding  embarraMcd  the  accusers ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
plicating so  illustrious  a  character  in  (he  impeachment,  il  ivaa  resolved  lo  limit  it  to  some 
only  of  the  membera  of  the  committee ;  and  Amar,  Vouland,  and  the  pmnter  David,  were 
eiduiled,  the  laat  of  whom  had  disgraced  a  fine  genius  by  the  most  savage  revolutionary 

.fimalicism." — Alison.    E. 

"  Carnot,  after  the  events  of  Thermidor,  when  the  ConvenUon  caused  all  the  niembera  of 
Ihe  committee  of  public  safety  to  be  arrested,  with  the  exception  of  hiinself,  insisted  on  shar- 
ing their  fete.  This  conduct  was  the  more  noble,  inasmuch  as  the  country  had  ifeolareil 
liolently  against  the  committee,     Carnot,  who  had  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  great  natural 

.sensibility,  was  deeply  ai&ded  by  the  reproaches  of  public  opinion."— Z.a»  Cases.     E. 
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wvr  department,  an  order  for  which  I  attacked  St,  Just  and  Robespierre,  anil 
denounced  them  as  usurpers — that  order  I  had  signed  without  knowing  it. 
Thus  our  signature  proves  nothing-,  and  it  cannot  be  adduced  iii  evidence  of 
our  participation  in  the  acts  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  government."  Car- 
not  then  endeavoured  to  justify  his  accused  colleagues.  Thougti  admitting, 
without  precisely  saying  so,  Uiat  they  had  formed  part  of  the  passionate  and 
violent  men  of  the  committee,  he  declared  that  they  had  b  n  h  fi  to  se 
up  against  the  triumvirate,  and  that  the  indomitable  ch  f  B  11  ud- 

Varennes  had  been  the  greatest  obstacle  that  Robespic  h  d  h  d  to  n- 
counter.     Prieur  of  the  C6te-d'0r,  who,  in  the  fabric       n  ms  aid 

ammunition,  had  rendered  as  important  services  aa  Ca  nl     ho  hdd 

^ven  the  same  signatures  and  in  the  same  manner,  repea  d  C  o  d  ta- 
ralion,  and  insisted,  like  him  and  Lindet,  on  sharing  the  r  p  b  I  }  wl  ch 
pressed  upon  the  accused. 

Here  the  (ionvention  found  itself  plunged  again  into  the  perplexities  of  a 
discussion  which  had  been  several  times  renewed,  and  which  had  never  led 
to  anything  but  frightful  confusion.  Was  not  tliis  example,  given  by  three 
men  enjoying  universal  consideration  and  voluntarily  declaring  themselves 
co-sureties  of  the  late  government  a  warning  for  it?  Was  it  of  no  conse- 
quence that  everybody  had  more  or  less  been  an  accomplice  of  the  old  com- 
mittees, and  that  it  ought  itself  to  demand  chains,  like  Lindel,  Camot,  and 
Prieur  ?  In  fact,  it  had  not  attacked  tyranny  till  after  the  three  men  whom 
it  now  wished  to  punish  as  its  accomplices ;  and  as  for  their  passions,  it  had 
shared  them  all ;  it  was  even  more  culpable  than  they  if  it  had  not  felt  them, 
for  it  had  sanctioned  all  their  excesses. 

Thus,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  Germinal,  the  discussion  degenerated 
into  a  frightful  squabble.  Every  moment  the  name  of  a  fresh  member  was 
compromised;  he  demanded  permission  lo  justify  himself;  he  recriminated 
in  his  turn;  and  the  members  belonging  to  both  parties  entered  into  digres- 
sions equally  long  and  dangerous.  It  was  then  decreed  that  tlie  accused 
and  the  members  of  the  commission  should  alone  have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  (he  facts,  article  by  article,  and  every 
deputy  was  forbidden  lo  attempt  to  justify  himself  if  his  name  was  mentioned. 
To  no  purpose  was  this  decree  passed.  Every  moment  the  discussion  again 
became  general,  and  there  was  not  an  act  but  was  bandied  from  one  to  the 
other  with  fearful  violence.  The  commotion  which  existed  on  the  preced- 
ing days  kept  still  increasing.  Only  one  cry  was  heard  in  the  fauxbourgs. 
We  must  go  to  the  Convention,  to  demand  bread,  the  constitution  of  1793, 
and  the  release  of  the  patriots.  Unfortunately,  the  quantity  of  flour  neces- 
sary for  furnishing  the  1800  sacks  not  having  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  6th, 
only  a  half  ration  was  given  out  on  the  morning  of  the  7lh,  with  a  promise 
of  Oie  other  half  in  the  evening.  The  women  of  the  section  of  the  Gravil- 
liers,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Temple,  refused  the  half  ration  offered  them,  and 
assembled  tumultuously  in  the  Rue  du  Vert-Bois.  Some  of  them,  who  pos- 
sessed influence,  strove  to  form  an  assemblage,  and,  taking  with  them  all  the 
women  whom  they  fell  in  with,  set  off  for  the  Convention.  While  they 
were  proceeding  thither,  the  leaders  ran  to  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
section,  seized  by  violence  his  bell  and  the  keys  of  the  hall  of  meeting,  and 
set  about  forming  an  illegal  assembly.  They  appointed  a  president,  com- 
posed a  bureau,  and  read  several  times  the  article  of  (he  declaration  of  rights, 
which  proclaimed  insurrection  lo  be  a  right  and  a  duty.  The  women  had 
meanwhile  pursued  their  way  to  the  Convention,  and  were  making  a  great 
itoise  at  its  doors,     Thev  desired  to  be  introduced  en  masse,  but  only  twenty 
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were  admitted.  One  of  them  boldiy  spoke  in  their  name,  and  complained 
that  they  had  received  only  half  a  pound  of  bread.  The  president  having 
attempted  to  reply,  they  shouted,  "  Bread!  bread!"  They  interrupted  by 
the  same  cry  the  explanation  which  Boissy-d'Anglas  would  have  given  re- 
specting the  distribution  of  the  morning.  They  were  at  length  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  the  discussion  relative  to  the  accused  was  resumed.  The 
committee  of  general  safety  ordered  patroles  lo  escort  these  women  back, 
and  sent  one  of  ils  members  to  dissolve  the  assembly  illegally  formed  in  the 
section  of  the  GravOliers.  Those  who  composed  it  refused  at  first  fo  comply 
with  the  exhortations  of  the  representative  sent  to  them  ;  but  on  seeing  the 
armed  force  they  dispersed.  In  the  night,  the  principal  instigators  were 
apprehended  and  conveyed  to  prison. 

This  was  the  third  attempt  at  commotion.  On  the  27th  of  Ventose  peo- 
ple had  rioted  on  account  of  the  ration,  on  the  1st  of  Germinal  on  account 
of  the  petition  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  and  on  the  7th  on  accoun(^)f  the  insuf- 
ficient distribution  of  provisions.  Apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a 
general  movement  on  the  Decadi,  a  day  of  idleness,  and  on  which  the  meet- 
ings of  the  sections  were  held.  To  prevent  the  dangers  of  an  assemblage  at 
night,  it  was  decided  that  the  sectional  assemblies  should  be  held  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  four.  This  was  but  a  very  insignificant  measure,  and 
could  not  possibly  prevent  the  conflict.  Il  was  obvious  that  the  principal 
cause  of  these  commotions  was  the  accusation  preferred  against  the  late 
members  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
patriots.  Many  deputies  were  disposed  to  drop  prosecutions  which,  were 
they  ever  so  just,  were  certainly  dangerous.  Rouzet  devised  a  plan  which 
would  render  it  unnecessary  to  pass  any  sentence  on  the  accused,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  would  save  their  lives.  This  was  the  ostracism.  When 
a  citizen  should  have  made  his  name  a  subject  of  discord,  he  proposed  to 
banish  him  for  a  time.  His  suggestion  was  not  listened  to.  Merlin  of 
Thionville,  a  warm  Thermidorian  and  an  intrepid  citizen,  began  nevertheless 
to  think  that  it  would  be  better  fo  avoid  a  conflict.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
to  convoke  the  primary  assemblies,  to  put  the  constitution  in  force  imme- 
diately, and  to  refer  the  trial  of  the  accused  to  the  next  legislature.  Merlin 
of  Douai  strongly  supported  this  advice,  Guylon-Morveau*  proposed  a 
firmer  course,  "  The  proceedings  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,"  said  he, 
"are  as  11  h  hldw  slop,  if  we  were  to  prosecute  all  those 
whohav         dm  gn       y  motions  than  those  with  which  the  accused 

ate  charg  d       0  11    ndeed,  whether  we  are  finishing  or  recom- 

mencing 1  Th    Convention  was  justly  startled  at  the  idea 

of  resigi  h     n    n         he  supreme  authority  to  a  new  assembly^; 

neither  d   p      d        g        France  a  constitution  so  absurd  as  that 

of  1793.     I    d    I      d  f        that  there  were  no  grounds  for  discuss- 

ing the  p    p  f   h  Merlins.     As  for  the  proceedings  already 

commen    il   tJ  ti  gr  tified  the  revenge  of  too  many  for  them  to 

be  relinq     h  d     and     w  ly  decided  that  the  Assembly,  in  order  that 

'  "  L.  B.  Guyton  Morveau,  bom  in  1737,  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  legiaiature,  lo  which 
hebocame  secretary  [n  1791.  In  the  following  jear  he  was  appointed  presideiit,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  financial  aSairs.  Being  afierwanls  deputed  to  Che  Convention,  he  voted 
for  ^King's  death.  In  1794,  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  he  was  chosen  into  the  committee 
of  public  safety.  During  the  seeaon  of  1795  he  dislingnishod  himself  by  liia  BcliTity,  and 
his  reports;  and  shortly  after  entered  into  tlie  council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  the  year  1804, 
he  mas  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Guytan-Morveau  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  we  owe  to  him  Iha  important  discovery  of  a  method  of  purifying  the  air  by  reducuig 
muriatic  acid  lo  gas." — Biographic  Muderne,    E. 
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it  might  be  able  to  attend  to  other  business,  should  devote  everj  other  day 
only  to  the  hearing  of  the  accused. 

Such  a  decision  was  not  calculated  to  pacify  the  patriots. ,  The  Decadi 
was  spent  in  reciprocally  exciting  one  another.  The  sectional  assemblies 
were  very  tumultuous.  Still  the  so-much-dreaded  commotion  did  not  take 
place,  la  the  section  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  a  new  petition  was  drawn  up ; 
it  was  bolder  than  the  first,  and  was  lo  be  presented  on  the  following  day.  It 
waS  accordingly  read  at  the  bar  of  the  Coavention.  "  Why,"  it  asked,  "is 
Paris  without  municipality  T  Why  are  the  popular  societies  shut  up  ?  What 
hM  become  of  the  crops?  Why  are  assignats  falling  every  day?  Why 
are  the  young  men  of  the  Palais  Royal  alone  allowed  to  assemble  1  Why 
are  the  patriots  alone  in  prison?  The  people  are  at  length  determined  to  be 
free.  They  know  that  when  they  are  oppressed,  insurrection  is  the  first  of 
their  duties."  The  petition  was  read,  amid  the  murmurs  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Assemblyand  the  applause  of  the  Mountain.  Pelet  of  La  Loz^rCj 
the  president,  received  the  petitioners  rather  roughly,  and  dismissed  them. 
The  only  satisfaction  granted  was  to  send  to  the  sections  the  list  of  the  im- 
prisoned patriots,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  there  were 
any  who  deserved  to  be  claimed. 

The  rest  of  the  11th  was  passed  in  agitations  in  the  fausbourgs.  People 
eaid  everywhere  that  they  must  go  the  next  day  to  the  Convention,  to 
demand  once  more  all  that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  f^om  it.  This 
opinion  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  all  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
patriots.  The  leaders  of.  each  section,  without  having  any  determined 
object,  were  desirous  of  exciting  a  general  rising,  and  propelling  the  entire 
mass  of  the  populace  upon  tiie  Convention.  Next  day,  the  12th  of  Ger- 
minal (April  1),  men,  women,  and  children,  actually  s'hilied  forth  in  the 
aeetion  of  the  Cit4,  and  beset  the  bakers'  doors,  preventing  those  who  were 
there  from  accepting  the  ration,  and  endeavouring  lo  draw  everybody  towards 
the  Tuileries.  The  ringleaders  at  t!je  same  time  circulated  all  sorts  of 
rumours.  They  said"  that  the  Convention  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Chalons  and  leaving  the  people  of  Paris  to  their  misery ;  that  the  section  of 
the  Graviihers  had  been  disarmed  in  the  night ;  that  the  young  men  had 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
that  with  their  aid  all  the  patriot  sections  v/ere  about  to  be  disarmed.  They 
forced  the  authorities  of  the  section  of  the  Cit4  to  give  up  its  drums ; 
they  took  them  away,  and  begun  to  beat  the  generate  in  afl  the  streets. 
The  flame  spread  with  rapidity :  the  population  of  the  Temple  and  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  turned  ou^,  and  proceeding  along  tiie  quays  and  tho 
boulevard,  directed  its  course  towards  the  Tuileries.  This  formidable 
assemblage  consisted  of  women,  boys,  and  drunken  men,  the  latter  armed 
Mdtb  bludgeons,  and  having  this  incription  on  their  hats — Bread  and  the 
constitution  of  1793. 

At  this  moment,  Boissy  d'Anglas  was  reading  to  the  Convention  a  report 
on  the  various  systems  adopted  in  regard  to  provisions.  It  had  but  its 
ordinary  guard  around  it ;  the  mob  had  reached  its  doors  ;  it  inundated  the 
Carrousel  and  the  Tuileries,  and  obstructed  all  the  avenues,  so  that  the  nume- 
rous patroles  scattered  through  Paris  could  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  national 
repr'esentation.  The  crowd  entered  the  saloon  of  Liberty,  which  preceded 
the  hall  where  the  Assembly  met,  and  prepared  to  force  iB  way  into  the 
latter.  The  ushers  and  the  guard  strove  to  stop  them.  Men,  armed  with 
cudgels,  dashed  forward,  dispersed  all  who  attempted  to  resist,  rushed  against 
the  doors,  burst  them  open,  and  poured  like  a  torrent  amidst  the  Assembly 

vol .  III.— 28  T 
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shouting,  waving  their  hats,  and  raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  SreaitJ  dread. 
The  constitution  of  1793  !  Such  was  the  cry  of  the  infuriated  rabble.  The 
deputies  did  not  leave  their  seats,  and  displayed  an  imposing  firmness.  One 
of  them  suddenly  rose,  and  cried.  The  republic  forever!  Ail  followed  his 
example,  and  the  mob  also  set  up  (he  same  cry,  but  added,  5reaii,'  The 
eonslitution  of  1793!  The  members  of  the  left  only  bestowed  some 
applause,  and  did  not  seem  sorry  to  see  the  populace  among  them.  That 
crowd,  for  which  no  plan  had  been  chalked  out,  whose  leaders  wished  onjy 
to  make  use  of  it  to  intimidate  the  Convention,  introduced  itself  among  the 
deputies,  and  sat  down  beside  Ihem,  but  without  daring  to  commit  any  act 
of  violence.  Legendxe  began  to  speak,  "  If  ever,"  said  he,  "  malice—" 
He  was  not  suffered  to  proceed.  "  Down !  down  !"  cried  the  rabble  ;  "  we 
have  no  bread  !"  Merlin  of  Thionville,  still  as  courageous  as  at  Mayence  and 
in  La  Vendee,  left  his  seat  went  down  among  the  populace,  talked  to  several 
of  those  men,  embraced  nd  w  mb  d  by  them,  and  exhorted  them  to 
pay  due  respect  to  the  C  n         To  thy  place !"  cried  some  of  the 

Mountaineers.     "  My  pi  pi    d  M    lin,  "  is  among  the  peopie.    These 

men  have  just  assured  m  h  th  y  h  no  bad  intention ;  that  they  have 
no  wish  to  intimidate  th  C  n  n  by  their  number :  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  ready  to  d  f  I  t,  nd  1  they  have  come  hither  merely  to 
make  it  acquainted  with    h  — "Yes,  yes,"  cried  some  of  the 

crowd;  "we  want  bread 

At  these  words  shou  w  h  d  n  the  saloon  of  Liberty :  another 
popular  biilow  had  folio      d    1     fi  It  was  a  second  irruption  of  men, 

women,  and  boys,  shouting  all  at  once,  "  Bread  !  bread  !"  Legeudre  would 
have  begun  again  what  he  was  going  to  say ;  but  he  was  interrupted  with 
cries  of  "  Down  !  down!" 

The  Mountaineers  were  perfectly  aware  tliat  in  this  state  the  Convention, 
oppressed,  degraded,  smothered,  could  neither  listen,  nor  speak,  nor  delibe- 
rate, and  that  the  very  aim  of  the  insurrection  was  foiled,  since  the  desired 
decrees  could  no!  be  passed.  Gastofl  and  Duroi,  both  sitting  on  the  left, 
rose,  and  complained  of  the  state  to  which  the  Assembly  was  reduced. 
Gaston  approached  the  populace.  "My  friends,"  said  he,  "you  want 
bread,  the  release  of  the  patriots,  and  the  constitution ;  but  for  all  tliis  we 
roust  deliberate,  and  we  cannot  if  you  remain  here."  The  noise  prevented 
Gaston  from  being  heard.  Andr^  Dumont,  who  had  succeeded  the  president 
in  the  chair,  in  vain  attempted  to  give  the  same  reasons  to  the  mob.  He 
was  not  heard.  Huguet,  the  Mountaineer,  alone  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
hearing  for  a  few  words.  "  The  people  who  are  here,"  said  he,  "  are  not 
in  insurrection ;  they  are  come  to  make  a  just  demand — the  release  of  the 
patriots.  People,  relinquish  not  your  rights!"  At  this  moment,  a  man 
went  up  to  the  bar,  passing  through  the  crowd  which  opened  before 
him.  It  was  Vanec,  who  commanded  the  section  of  the  Cite  at  the  epoch 
of  the  3Ist  of  May.  "  Representatives,"  said  he,  "  you  see  before  you  the 
men  of  the  14th  of  July,  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  the  3Ist  of  May — " 
Here  the  tribunes,  the  populace,  and  the  Mountain  applauded  most  vehe- 
mendy.  "  These  men,"*  continued  Vanec,  "  have  sworn  to  live  free  or  die 
Your  divisions  rend  the  country ;  it  ought  not  to  suffer  from  your  animosi- 
ties. Give  liberty  to  the  patriots  and  bread  to  the  people.  Do  us  justice 
upon  Freron's  army  and  those  gentlemen  with  cudgels.  And  as  for  thee, 
sacred  Mountain,"  proceeded  the  speaker,  turning  towards  the  benches  of 
the  left,  "  for  thee,  who  hast  fought  so  many  battles  for  the  Republic,  the 
men  of  the  14th  of  July,  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  the  SJst  of  May 
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claim  thee  id  this  critical  moment;  thou  wilt  find  them  ever  ready  to  Bup- 
pori  thee,  every  ready  to  spill  their  hlood  for  the  country."  Shouts  of 
applause  accompanied  the  concluding  words  of  Vanec.  One  voice  in  the 
assembly  seemed  to  be  raised  against  him,  hut  it  was  ecarcely  distinguisha- 
ble. "  Let  him  who  has  anytliing  to  say  against  Vanec,  speak  up,"  cried 
another.  "  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Duhem,  "  let  him  say  it  aloud."  The 
spokesmen  of  several  sections  succeeded  one  another  at  the  bar,  and  made, 
but  in  more  measured  terms,  similar  demands  to  that  of  the  Cite.  Dumont, 
the  president,  replied  with  firmness  that  Ihe  Convention  would  attend  to  the 
wishes  and  wants  qf  the  people,  aa  soon  as  it  could  resume  its  deliberations, 
"  Let  it  do  so  immediately,"  replied  several  voices ;  "we  are  in  want  of 
bread,"  The  tumult  lasted  thus  for  several  hours.  The  president  was 
exposed  to  remarks  of  all  kinds.  "Royalism  is  in  the  chair,"  said  Chou- 
dieu*  to  him.  "Our  enemies  are  exciting  the  storm,"  replied  Dumont; 
"  they  little  think  that  the  thunderbolt  will  fall  upon  their  own  heads." — 
"Yes,"  rejoined  Huamps,  "that  thunderbolt  is  your  youth  of  the  Palais- 
Royal." — "Bread!  bread!"  furiously  shouted  the  women. 

Meanwhile  the  locsio  was  heard  sounding  from  the  Pavilion  de  I'tJnite. 
The  committees  were  actually  calling  together  the  sections  agreeably  to  the 
new  law  of  high  police.  Several  of  them  had  taken  arms  and  were  march- 
ing towards  the  Convention.  The  Mountaineers  were  well  aware  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  converting  the  wishes  of  the  patriots  into  decrees; 
hut  for  Biis  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  hall  of  the  intruders,  and 
'to  give  the  assembly  room  to  breathe,  "  President,"  cried  Duhem,  "  exhort 
the  good  citizens  to  withdraw,  that  we  may  be  able  to  deliberate."  He 
then  addressed  the  people.  "  The  tocsin  has  rung,"  said  he,  "  the  gen4rale 
has  beaten  in  the  sections ;  if  you  will  not  let  us  deliberate,  the  country  is 
undone.  Choudieu  took  a  woman  by  the  aim  to  lead  her  out.  "Weareia 
our  own  house,"  replied  she  angrily.  Choudieu  addressed  tlie  president, 
and  told  him  that,  if  he  was  not  capable  of  doing  his  duty  and  directing  the 
hall  to  be  cleared,  hB  had  only  to  give  up  the  chair  to  another.  He  again 
turned  to  the  people.  "  A  snare  is  laid  for  you,"  said  he ;  "  retire  that  we 
may  fulfil  your  wishes,"  The  people,  observing  signs  of  impatience  shown 
by  the  whola  Mountain,  began  to  withdraw.  The  example  once  set  was 
gradually  followed.  The  crowd  diminished  in  the  interior  of  the  hall,  and 
it  began  also  to  diminish  on  ihe'outside.  The  groups  of  young  men  would 
not  this  day  have  been  able  to  cope  with  so  immense  a  multitude ;  hut  the 
numerous  battalions  of  the  faithful  sections  were  already  arriving  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  mob  retired  before  them.  Towards  evening,  the  hal!  was 
entirely  cleared  both  within  and  without,  and  tranquillity  restored  in  the  Con- 

"  "  In  oonseqnenee  of  his  atlack  on  Aiidr^  Dumont,  who  presided  in  the  Convention,  anil 
of  whom  he  said  that  'Royalism  occupied  the  arm-chair,'  Choudieu  was  put  andar  arrest, 
and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  hut  quilted  it  in  consequence  of  the  amncety  which 
terminaled  the  session  of  the  Convention.  In  the  year  1806  he  ivaa  living  in  obscurity  in 
Holland  as  a  bookseller." — Biograpkie  Modemc.    E.  , 

-f  "The  insurgents  soon  forced  their  way  into  the  assembly;  drunken  women  and 
abandoned  pnisttlulea  formed  the  advanced  guard ;  but  speedily  a  more  formidable  band 
of  petitioners  with  pik«s  in  their  hands,  Ailed  every  vacant  space.  Having  penetrated  to 
Hit  bar,  they  commenced  the  most  seditious  harangues ;  and  ascending  the  benches  of  tha 
members,  seated  themselves  with  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain,  Everything  announced  the 
approach  of  a  crisis.  The  Jacobins  were  recovering  their  foimcr  audacity,  and  the  ma:- 
^rity  of  the  assembly  labouring  under  severs  apprehension,  were  on  the  point  ot  withdraw 
Hijt,  when  fortunately  a  large  body  of  the  Troupe  Dor^e,  who  had  assembled  at  tile  soimd 
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No  sooner  was  it  free  from  the  mob,  than  it  was  proposed  to  continue  iKe 
report  of  Boissy  d'Aiiglas,  which  had  been  broken  off  by  tlie  irruption  of 
the  populace.  The  assembly  did  not  yet  feel  quite  secure,  and  it  wished  to 
prove  that,  when  free,  its  first  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  people.  After  he  had  .finished  his  report,  Boissy  proposed 
that  an  armed  force  should  be  furnished  by  the  sections  of  Paris,  to  protect 
in  the  environs  the  corn  coming,  to  the  capital.  The  decree  was  adopt- 
ed. Prieur  of  I,a  Mamo  proposed  to  commence  llie  distributiots  of  bread 
with  tlie  labouring  people.  This  suggestion  was  likewise  adopted.  The 
eyening  was  already  far  advanced.  A  considerable  force  Waa  collected  about 
the  Convention.  A  few  factious  men,  who  still  resisted,  had  assembled  ia 
the  section  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  a  few  others  similarly  inclined,  ia  that  of 
the  Cit4.  These  latter  had  taken  possession  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame, 
and,  as  it  were,  intrenched  themselves  there.  No  further  apprehensions 
however  were  felt,  and  the  assembly  possessed  power  to  punish  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  day. 

Isabeau  presented  himself  in  she  name  of  the  committees,  and  made  a  re- 
port on  the  events  of  the  day,  the  manner  in  wliieh  the  assemblages  had 
been  formed,  the  direction  which  they  had  received,  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  committees  to  disperse  them,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  the  1st  of  Germi- 
nal. He  stated  that  Augnis  the  deputy,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  visit 
the  different  quarters  of  Paris,  had  been  stopped  by  the  factious  and  wound- 
ed, and  that  Pfni^re,  who  was  sent  to  extricate  him,  had  also  been  wounded  ■ 
by  a  musket-shot.  At  this  statement  cries  of  indignation  burst  forth,  and 
vengeance  was  demanded.  Isabeau  proposed,  1,  to  declare  that  on  this  day 
the  freedom  of  the  sittings  of  the  Convention  had  been  violated ;  2,  to  charge 
the  committees  to  institute  proceedings  against  the  authors  of  that  outrage. 
The  Mountaineers,  seeing  what  an  advantage  would  be  derived  against  them 
from  an  attempt  which  had  miscarried,  received  this  proposition  with  mur- 
murs. Three-fourths  of  the  assembly  arose,  desiring  that  it  should  be  put  to 
the  vote :  they  said  that  it  was  a  30th  of  June  against  the  national  representa- 
tion; that  this  day  the  hall  of  the  assembly  had  been  stormed,  as  the  King's 
palace  was  stormed  on  the  20th  of  June;  and  that,  if  they  were  not  severe, 
a  10th  of  August  would  soon  be  prepared  for  the  Ooavehtion.  Sergent,  a 
deputy  of  the  Mountain,  affected  to  impute  this  commotion  to  the  Feuillans, 
to  the  Lameths,  the  Duports,  who,  from  London,  strove,  he  said,  to  excite 
the  patriots  to  imprudent  excesses.  He  waa  told  that  he  waa  digressing. 
Thibaudeau,  who,  during  this  scene  had  withdrawn  from  the  assembly,  in- 
dignant at  tiie  outrage  committed  upon  it,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  "  There  it 
is,"  he  exclaimed  pointing  to  the  left  side,  "there  is  the  minority  that  ia 
conspiring!  I  declare  that  I  absented  myself  for  four  hours,  because  1  no 
longer  saw  the  national  representation  here.  I  now  return,  and  I  support 
the  projef.  The  time  of  weakness  is  past.  It  is  the  weakness  of  the  na- 
tional representation  that  has  always  compromised  it,  and  that  has  encou- 
raged a  criminal  faction.  The  salvation  of  the  country  is  this  day  in  yout 
hands;  you  wiO  lose  it  if  .you  are  weak."  The  decree  was  adopted  amidst 
applause ;  and  those  paroxysms  of  rage  and  vengeance,  which  are  excited  hy 
the  recollection  of  dangers  that  have  been  incurred,  began  to  burst  forth  on 
alt  sides.  Andre  Dumont,  who  had  filled  the  chair  during  that  stormy  scene, 
mounted  the  tribune.     He  complained  of  the  threats  and  insults  to  which  he 

(rf  the  tocsin,  entered  (he  hall,  chanting  in  loud  strains  the  '  R^veil  du  People.'  The  insur- 
gents knew  their  tnnsUra,  and  though  lately  bo  clamotouB,  gradually  withdrew  from  tlie 
Convention." — AJUon.    E. 
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bad  been  exposed;  he  declared  that  Chslea  and  Choudieu,  pointing  him  out 
to  the  people,  said  that  royalism  was  in  the  chair;  that  Foussedoire  had  pro- 
posed the  preceding  day,  in  a  group,  fo  disarm  the  national  guard.  Fousse- 
doire contradicted  liim:  but  a  great  number  of  deputies  asserted  that  they 
heard  it.  "  For  the  rest,"  resumed  Dumont,  "  I  despise  all  those  enemies 
who  would  have  pointed  the  tiagger  against  me.  It  is  the  chiefs  whom  you 
.  ought  to  strike.  An  attempt  has  to-day  been  made  to  save  the  Billauds,  the 
CoUols,  the  Barreres ;  I  shall  not  propose  to  you  to  send  them  to  the  scaf- 
fold, for  they  are  not  yet  tried,  and  the  time  of  assassinations  is  pas!,  but  to 
banish  them  from  the  country,  which  they  infect  and  agitate  by  seditions.  I 
propose  to  you,  this  very  night,  the  transportation  of  the  four  accused, 
whose  cause  has  occupied  you  for  several  days  past."  This  proposal  was 
received  with  vehement  applause.  The  members  of  the  Mountain  demand- 
ed a  call  of  the  Assembly,  and  several  of  them  went  to  the  bureau  -lo 
sign  the  demand  for  it,  ■'  'Tis  the  last  eiFort,"  said  Bourdon,  "  of  a  mino- 
rity whose  treason  is  confounded.  I  propose  to  you,  in  addition,  the  arrest 
of  Choudieu,  Chales,  and  Foussedoire."  The  two  propositions  were  then 
decreed.  Thus  terminated  in  transportation  the  long  proceedings  against 
Billaud,  Collot,  Barrere,  and  Vadier.*  Choudieu,  Chales,  and  Foussedoire, 
were  put  under  arrest.  But  the  assembly  did  not  stop  there.  It  was  recol- 
lected that  Huguet,  addressing  the  populace  while  it  was  pouring  into  the 
tall,  had  exclaimed,  "People,  forget  not  your  rights!"  that  Leonard  Bour- 
■  don  had  presided  at  the  popular  meeting  in  the  Rue  du  Vert-Bois,  and  that 
he  instigated  to  insurrection  by  his  incessant  declamations ;  that  Duhem 
operdy  encouraged  the  rioters  during  the  irruption  of  the  rabble ;  that  on  the 
preceding  days,  he  was  seen  at  the  Payen  co&e-house,  ill  the  section  of  the 
Invalides,  drinking  with  the  ringleaders  of  the  Terrorists  and  inciting  them 
to  insurrection,  A  decree  of  arrest  was  consequently  passed  against  Huguet, 
Leonard  Bourdon,  and  Duhem.  Many  others  were  denounced ;  among  these 
was  Amar,  the  most  obnoxious  member  of  the  old  committee  of  general 
safety,  and  reputed  lo  be  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Mountaineers.  The 
Convention  ordered  the  latter  also  to  be  arrested.  In  order  lo  remove  these 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  wore  called,  from  Paris,  it  was  proposed 

•  "  After  Billaud-VareniiFS  teacliecl  his  plaue  of  transportation  at  Cayenne,  hia  life  was  ti 
continued  scene  of  romantic  adventures.  He  escaped  lo  Mexico,  and  entered,  under  the 
name  of  Polycarpus  Varennes,  the  Dominican  convent  at  Porto  Kioo.  Being  obliged  to  fly 
the  continent  for  the  part  he  took  in  ihn  disputes  t>etH'een  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the 
mothor  country,  Pethion,  then  president  of  Hayli,  not  only  afforded  him  an  asylum,  but 
.  made  him  his  secretary.  After  Pethion's  death,  Boyar  refusing  lo  employ  him,  he  went  lo 
'  the  United  States,  and  dice]  at  Philadelphia  in  ISIS."— Universal  BiograpMe.     E. 

"  CoUol-d'Herbois  died  in  exile  at  Cayenne.    He  waa  found  one  day  lying  on  the  ground, 

with  his  face  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  in  a  raging  feiier.     The  negroes  who  were  appointed 

.  to  carry  him  from  Kouron  to  Cayenne,  had  thrown  him  down  to  perish.     He  expired, 

■Tomiting  froth  and  blood,  and  caiUng  upon  that  God  whom  he  had  so  often  renounced," — 

PHon's  Voyage  to  Cayenne.    E. 

"Barrere  was  employed  in  obscure  silualions  by  Napoleon,  and  was  alive  at  Brussels, 
where  he  was  living  in  great  poverty  in  1831,  It  was  one  of  his  favourito  positions  at  that 
'time,  ibat  '  the  world  could  never  be  civilized  till  the  punishment  of  death  was  uUerly  iba- 
li^ed,  for  no  human  being  had  the  r^ht  to  lake  sway  the  life  of  onother.'  This  was  (he 
man  who  said  in  1792,  'The  tree  of  liberty  cannot  flourish,  if  h  is  not  watered  by  the  blood 
of  a  king.'  Before  tha  Revolution  Barrere  was  the  Marquis  de  Vieusac  with  an  ample  for- 
tune."— Falknet's  Travels  in  Go-many.    E. 

"Vadier  contrived  to  conceal  himself  in  Paris,  and  thereby  avoided  his  sentence.  Hb 
continued  to  rraide  in  the  copital  up  to  the  law  of  ISIG,  when  he  waa  compelled  to  quit 
France.      He  died  at  Brassels  in  1838  at  the  age  of  ninely-three,"-7S™/Cs  lAfe  of  Napit 
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that  they  should  be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham.  The  suggestion  was 
Biiopied,  and  it  was  moreover  decided  that  they  should  be  brought  b  trial 
immediately.  It  was  then  proposed  to  declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  till 
the  danger  should  be  entirely  over.  General  Pichegru  was  at  this  moment 
ill  Paris,  and  in  the  fuH  lustre  of  his  glory.  He  was  appoiated  commander 
of  the  armed  force  during  the  continuance  of  the  danger,  and  Barras  and 
Merlin  of  Thionville  were  appointed  his  assistants.  It  was  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Germinal  when  the  assembly,  exhausied  with 
fatigue,  broke  up,  confiding  in  the  measures  which  it  had  taken. 

The  committees  prepared  to  carry  into  execution  without  delay  the  decrees 
that  had  just  been  passed.  That  same  morning,  the  three  peraons  doomed 
to  transportation  were  put  into  carriages,  though  one  of  them,  Barrere,  was 
extremely  ill,  and  sent  off  for  Brest,  by  way  of  Orleans.  The  same  prompti- 
tude was  shown  in  despatching  the  seven  deputies  who  were  to  be  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Ham.  The  carriages  had  to  pass  througJi  the  Champs  Ely- 
sdes  J  the  patriots  knew  this,  and  a  crowd  had  collected  on  their  way  to  stop 
them.  When  the  carriages  came  up  preceded  by  the  gendarmerie,  a  nujner- 
ous  concourse  gathered  round  them.  Some  said  that  it  was  the  Convention 
retiring  to  Chilons,  and  carrying  off  the  money  in  the  treasury ;  others  said 
on  the  contrary  that  it  was  the  patriot  deputies  unjustly  torn  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Convention,  and  whom  no  one  had  a  right  to  remove  from  their  func- 
tions. They  surrounded  the  carriages,  dispersed  the  gendarmerie,  and  con- 
dueled  them  to  the  civil  committee  of  th^  section  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 
At  the  same  moment,  another  mob  rushed  upon  the  post  on  duty  at  the  Bar- 
riire  de  I'Etoile,  seized  the  cannon,  and  pointed  them  upon  the  avenue.  The 
olTicer  commanding  the  gendarmerie  attempted  in  vain  to  parley  with  the 
rioters;  he  was  assaulted  and  obliged  to  flee.  He  hastened  to  Gros-Oaithtu, 
to  demand  succour ;  but  the  artillerymen  of  the  section  threatened  to  fire  upon 
him  unless  he  retired.  At  this  moment,  headed  by  Pichegru,  several  bat- 
talions of  the  sections  and  several  hundred  young  men  arrived,  proud  of  beina; 
commanded  by  so  celebrated  a  general.  The  insurgents  fired  two  cannon- 
shot,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  of  small  arms,  Raffet,  who  on  that  day  com- 
manded the  seciioas,  received  a  rnusket-shot  close  to  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 
Pichegru  himself  ran  the  greatest  risks,  and  was  twice  aimed  at.  His  pre- 
sence, however,  and  the  confidence  which  he  infused  into  those  under  his 
command,  decided  the  victory.  The  insurgents  were  put  to  Sight  and  the 
.■vehicles  proceeded  without  further  molestation. 

The  assemblage  in  the  section  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  which  had  been 
joined  by  that  formed  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  still  remained  to  be  dis- 
persed. There  the  factious  had  constituted  themselves  a  permanent  assem- 
bly and  were  planning  a  new  insurrection.  Pichegru  repaired  thither,  cleared 
the  hall  of  the  section,  and  completed  the  restoration  of  the  public  tcan- 
quillity. 

On  the  following  day  he  presented  himself  to  the  Convention,  and  in- 
formed it  that  its  decrees  were  executed.  Unanimous  applause  greeted  the 
conqueror  of  Holland,  who,  by  his  presence  in  Paris  had  just  rendered,  a 
fresh  service  to  the  stale.  "  The  conqueror  of  tyrants,"  replied  the  presi- 
dent,  "  could  not  fail  to  triujnph  over  the  factious."  He  received  the  frater- 
nal salute  and  the  honours  of  the  sitting ;  and  was  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  the  gaze  of  the  assembhr  and  of  the  public,  every  eye  being  fixed  upon 
liim  alone.  People  did  no'  ii-.quire  tlie  cause  of  his  conqnestsi,  or  which  of 
them  were  the  effect  of  lucky  accidents.  They  were  struck  by  the  results,. 
nr.d  filled  with  admiration  of  so  brilliant  a  career. 
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This  daring  attempt  of  the  Jacobins,  which  we  cannot  better  eharacterizb 
than  by  calling  it  a  20lJi  of  June,  excited  redoubled  irritation,  and  provoked 
fresh  repressive  measurea.  A  rigid  scrutiny  was  ordered,  for  Ihe  discovery 
of  all  ihe  springs  of  the  cooepiracy,  which  was  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
members  of  ihe  Mountain.  These  latter  had  no  communication  with  the 
popular  agitators,  and  their  intercourse  with  them  was  confined  to  a  few 
accidental  meetings  in  coffee-houses  and  some  encouragement  in  words; 
nevertheless,  the  committee  of  general  safety  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
report. 

The  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  be  the  more  extensive,  because  there  had 
been  commotions  in  all  the  provinces  washed  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  Lyons,  Avignon,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon.  The  patriots  had 
already  been  denounced  as  quitting  the  communes,  where  they  had  signal- 
ized themselves  by  excesses,  and  resorting  in  arms  to  the  principal  cities, 
either  to  escape  the  observation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  to  join  their  bre- 
thren there  and  to  make  common  cause  with  Ihem.  It  was  asserted  that  they 
haunted  the  country  bordering  on  the  Rhone,  that  they  were  roving  in  nu- 
merous bands  in  the  environs  of  Avignon,  Nimes,  and  Aries,  and  in  the  plains 
of  La  Craux,  and  committing  depredations  on  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
reputed  to  be  royalists.  To  them  was  imputed  the  death  of  a  wealthy  indi- 
vidual, a  magistrate  of  Avignon,  who  had  been  robbed  and  murdered.  At 
Marseilles,  they  were  scarcely  repressed  by  the  presence  of  the  repi-esenta- 
tives,  and  by  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  place  the  city  in  a  slate 
of  siege.  At  Toulon  they  had  collected  in  great  number,  and  formed  an  as- 
semblage of  several  thousand  persona,  nearly  as  the  federalists  had  done  at 
the  time  of  General  Cartaux's  arrival.  By  their  union  with  the  employes  of 
the  marine,  who  had  almost  all  been  appointed  by  the  younger  Robespierre 
after  the  recapture  of  the  place,  ihey  overawed  the  city.  They  had  numer- 
ous partisans  among  the  workmen  in  the  arsenal,  who  amounted  to  more 
tlian  twelve  thousand :  and  taken  collectively  lliey  possessed  the  means  of 
committing  the  greatest  excesses.  At  this  moment  the  squadron,  completely 
repaired,  was  ready  to  sail.  Lelourneur,*  the  representative,  was  on  boatil 
the  admiral's  ship:  land  forces  had  embarked  in  the  fleet,  and  the  expedition 
was  said  to  be  destined  for  Corsica.  The  revolutionists,  taking  advantage 
of  the  moment  when  there  was  left  only  a  weak  garrison,  which  was  not  to 
he  relied  on,  and  among  them  they  numbered  many  partisans,  had  assembled 
riotously,  and  murdered  seven  prisoners  accused  of  emigration,  in  the  very 
arms  of  the  tliree  representatives,  Marietta,  Ritter,  and  Chambon.  At  the 
close  of  Ventose,  ihey  attempted  to  repeal  these  outrages.  Twenty  prisoners, 
taken  in  an  enemy's  frigate,  were  in  one  of  the  forts;  they  insisted  that  tliey 
were  emigrants,  whom  the  government  intended  to  pardon.     They  raised 


13  born  in  iT51  at  a  respectable  but  not  noble  family,  aii^  having  earl; 
made  some  progress  in  matiiematics,  he  entered  the  artiiieiy  corps  in  17(18,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  captain.  On  (ho  biraliing  out  of  the  Revolution  he  embraced  the  popular  parly,  and 
was  appointed  deputy  to  the  legislature.  He  voted  for  the  King's  death ;  but  though  aCUcheJ 
to  the  Mountain,  was  never  elained  with  any  personal  crime,  ari<l,  from  the  doivnfaU  of  ^a 
QinindinBto  that  of  Rot*!pioiTB,  preserved  silence.  In  1795  he  w»a  appoiiiled  commissionBr 
of  Ihe  fleet  in  (ho  Mediterranean.  In  the  same  year  ha  was  appointed  one  of  llie  Direetorj. 
In  Ihe  year  1800,  Ihe  Consule  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  Lower  Loire,  whence  in  I8IM 
he  waa  recalled."-— B'ograpii'e  ModftfU.     E. 

'.'Letourneur  had  been  an  officer  of  engineers  before  tbe  Revolution.  He  nas  B  man  ol 
narron.  capacity,  little  learning,  and  a  weak  mind,  'i'here  nete  in  the  Convention  live  bun 
^rad  depulies  better  quililied  for  public  lite,  than  he  was;  but  he  was  a  man  of  etricl  probity, 
and  left  the  Directoiy  wiUioat  any  fotlune." — Lai  Cases.     E. 
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tiie  twelve  thousand  workmen  belongiag  to  iJie  arsenal,  anil  surrounded  the 
Tepresentatives,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  were  ibrtunalely 
guelled  by  a  battalion  which  waa  landed  from  the  squadron. 

These  occurrences,  coinciding  with  those  jn  Paris,  increased  the  alarm  of 
the  government,  and  redoubled  the  severity.  It  had  already  enjoined  ail  the 
members  of  the  municipal  administrations,  of  the  revolutionary  committees, 
and  of  the  popular  and  military  commissions,  and  all  employes  dismissed 
since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  to  quit  the  towns  to  which  they  had  repaired, 
and  to  retire  to  their  respective  communes.  A  atill  more  severe  decree  was 
levelled  at  them.  They  had  obtained  possession  of  arms  distributed  in  mo- 
ments of  danger.  It  was  decreed  that  all  those  who  were  known  in  France 
to  have  contributed  to  the  vast  tyranny  abolished  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor 
should  be  disarmed.  To  each  municipal  assembly,  or  to  each  sectional 
assembly,  belonged  the  designation  of  the  accomplices  of  that  tyranny,  and 
the  task  of  disarming  them.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  to  what  dangerous  per- 
secutions this  decree  must  expose  them,  at  a  moment  when  they  had  excited 
BO  violent  a  hatred. 

The  government  did  not  stop  there.  It  determined  to  take  from  them 
the  pretended  chiefs  whom  they  had  on  the  benches  o(  tlie  Mountain. 
Though  the  three  principal  had  been  condemned  to  transportation,  though 
seven  more,  Choudieu,  Chales,  Foussedoire,  Leonard  Bourdon,  Huguet, 
Duhem,  and  Amar,  had  been  sent  to  the  castle  of  Ham,  still  it  was  thought 
that  others  quite  as  formidable  were  left.  Cambon,  the  dictator  of  the  finances, 
and  the  inexorable  adversary  of  the  Thenuidorians,  whom  he  never  forgave 
for  daring  to  altack  his  integrity,  appeared  troublesome  at  least.  He  wm 
even  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  It  was  asserted  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  he  had  said  to  the  clerks  of  the  treasury,  "  There  are  three  hundred  of 
yon  here,  .and  in  case  of  danger  you  will  be  able  to  make  resistance" — words 
which  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  uttered,  and  which  would  prove  his 
conformity  of  sentiments,  not  his  complicity,  with  the  Jacobins.  Thuriot, 
formerly  a  Thermidoriaa,  but  who  had  again  become  a  Mountaineer  since 
the  readmission  of  the  seventy-three  and  twenty-two,  and  a  deputy  possess- 
ing great  influence,  was  also  considered  as  a  chief  of  the  faction.  Under  the 
same  head  were  placed  Crassous,  who  had  become  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic supporters  of  the  Jacobins ;  Lesaye-Senaulf,  who  had  contributed  to 
cause  their  club  to  be  shut  up,  but  who  had  since  taken  alarm  at  the  reaction ; 
Lecointre  of  Versailles,  the  declared  adversary  of  Biilaud,  CoUot,  and  Bar- 
rfere,  and  who  had  rejoined  the  Mountain  since  the  return  of  the  Girondins  ; 
Maignet,  the  incendiary  of  the  South ;  Hentz,  the  terrible  proconsul  of  La 
Vendue ;  Levasseur  of  La  Sarthe,  one  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  the 
death  of  Philipeaux,  and  Granetof  Marseilles,  accused  of  being  the  instigator 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  South.  It  was  Tallien,  who  designated  them,  and 
who,  after  picking  them  out  in  the  very  tribune  of  the  assembly,  insisted  on 
their  being  arrested  like  their  seven  colleagues  and  sent  with  them  lo  Ham. 
Tailien's  desire  was  complied  with,  and  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  the 
same  imprisonment. 

Thus  this  movement  of  the  patriots  caused  them  lo  be  persecuted,  dis- 
armed throughout  all  France,*  sent  to  their  respective  communes,  and  to  lose 
a  score  of  Mountaineers,  some  of  whom  were  transported  and  others  confined. 

•  "Many  of  Itie  provinoes  of  F'ranca  became  acencfi  of  coutiter-revolutionarj  exte^ea,  ot 
Uie  aame  cliaracter,  und  almost  as  leriible,  as  those  of  die  revolulionary  commiltees  fhem- 
selreB.  Massacres  in  maaa,  private  assaeai nations,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  "Thus  the  it 
fictiuQ  of  craelly  and  terror  went  ila  round,  anil  was  not  confined  lo  any  particular  class  or 
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Every  movement  of  a  parly  that  is  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  serves  only 
to  accelerate  its  ruin. 

The  Thermidorians,  after  they  had  punished  persons,  attacked  tbinga. 
The  commission  of  seven,  charged  to  report  upon  the  organic  laws  'Of  the 
constitution,  declared  without  reserve  that  the  constitution  was  so  general 
'^at  it  wanted  framing  anew.  A  commision  of  eleven  was  then  appointed  to 
present  a  new  plan.  Unfortunately  the  victories  of  their  adversaries,  instead 
of  reducing  the  revolutionists  to  order,  mily  tended  to  infiame  them  slili 
more,  and  to  excite  them  to  fresh  and  dangerous  efibrls. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

PEACE  WITH  HOLLAND,  PRUSSIA,  AND  TUSCANY— NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
LA  VENDEE  AND  BRETAGNB ;  INTmOUES  OF  THE  ROYALIST  AGENTS ; 
FEIGNED  PEACE— STATE  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  OF  ENGLAND  THEIR 
PREPARATION^'  FOR  A  NEW  CAMPAIGN. 

DuRiMG  these  melancholy  events,  the  negotiations  at  Basle  had  been  ih- 
ternipled  for  a  moment  by  the  death  of  Baron  de  GoUz.  The  moat  sinister 
rumours  were  immediately  circulated.  One  day,  it  was  said,  the  powers 
will  never  treat  with  a  republic  constantly  threatened  by  factions  ;  they 
will  leave  it  to  perish  in  the  convulsions  of.  anarchy,  without  fighting  and 
without  acknowledging  it.  Another  day;  the  very  contoary  was  asserted. 
Peace,  it  was  eaiA,  is  concluded  with  Spain ;  the  French  armies  wUl  go  no 
farther:  we  are  treating  with  England,  we  are  treating  with  Prussia,  but  at 
the  expense  of  Sweden  and  Denmarit,  who  are  about  to  be  sat^ifieed  to  the 
ambition  of  Pitt  and  Catherine,  and  who  will  be  repaid  in  this  manner  for 
their  friendship  to  France.  We  see  that  malice,  differing  in  its  .reports, 
always  imagined  the  very  conlrMry  to  that  which  was  most  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  republic ;  it  supposed  ruptures  where  peace  was  wished 
for,  and  peace  where  victories  were  desired.  At  another  time  again,  it  was 
pleased  to  report,  that  any  peace  was  for  ever  impossible,  and  that  a  protest 
on  this  subject  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention.  It  was  a  new  sally 
ofDuhem's  that  had  given  rise  to  this  rumour.  He  pretended  that  it  was  a 
mere  shuffling  to  treat  with  a  single  power,  and  that  peace  ought  not  to  be 
granted  to  any  till  they  should  come  to  demand  it  all  together.  He  had  de- 
livered a  note  on  this  subject  to  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  it  was 
this  tliat  had  given  rise  to  the  rumour  of  a  protest. 

The  patriots,  on  their  part,  circulated  reports  not  less  annoying.  They 
alleged  that  Prussia  was  spinning  out  ttie  negotiations,  for  the  purpose  ol 
getting  Holland  included  in  one  common  treaty  with,  herself,  in  order  to  keep 
her  under  her  influence,  and  to  save  the  sladth eldership .     They  complained 

a^e,  but  tiras  the  consequence  of  the  maildeniug  spirit  and  SeWtiamot  (be  time,  and  Qa 

htited  of  Ihe  diRerent  factions  towards  each  oilier." — HazUtt.    E.  ;    . .        .      ' 
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that  the  fate  of  ihat  republic  remained  so  long  unsettled;  that  the  French 
there  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  conquest;  that  the  assignats  were 
Ihere  taken  at  not  more  than  half  their  value,  and  from  the  sdldiers  only ; 
that  the  Dutch  merchants  had  written  to  the  Belgian  and  French  merchants, 
that  they  were  ready  to  transact  business  with  them,  but  only  on  conditioa 
of  being  paid  in  advance,  and  in  specie ;  that  the  Dutch  had  allowed  the 
stadtholder  to  go  off  with  just  what  he  pleased,  and  had  sent  part  of  their 
wealth  to  London  in  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  Many 
difficulties  had,  in  fact,  arisen  in  Holland,  either  on  account  of  the  conditions 
of  the  peace,  or  owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  patriotic  party.  The  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare  had  sent  thither  two  of  its  members,  capable  by 
their  intiuence  of  terminating  all  the  differences  which  had  arisen.  For  fear 
of  prejudicing  the  negotiation,  it  had  begged  the  Convention  to  excuse  it 
from  slating  either  their  names  or  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  Assem- 
bly had  complied,  and  they  had  set  out  immediately. 

It  was  natural  that  such  important  events  and  such  high  interests  should 
excite  hopes  and  fears,  and  contrary  reports.  But,  in  spile  of  al!  these  ru- 
mours, the  conferences  were  continued  with  success.  Count  Hardenberg* 
had  succeeded  Baron  de  Goltz  at  Basle,  and  the  conditions  were  nearly 
arranged  on  both  sides. 

Scarcely  had  these  negotiations  commenced  when  the  empire  of  facts,  was 
Mnsibly  felt,  and  required  modifications  in  the  powers  of  die  committcb  of 
public  welfare.  A  perfecdy  open  government  which  could  not  conceal  any- 
thing, could  not  decide  anything  of  itself,  could  do  nothing  without  a  public 
deliberation,  would  be  incapable  of  neg<)tiating  a  treaty  with  any  power,  how 
frank  soever  it  jnight  be. '  ■  For  treating,  signing  suspensions  of  arms,  neu- 
tralizing territories,  secrecy  is  most  especially  necessary;  for  a  power  some- 
times negotiates  long  before  it  suits  it  to  avow  that  fact:  this  is  not  ail; 
there  are  frequently  articles  which  must  absolutely  remain  unknown.  If  a 
power  promises,  for  example,  to  unite  its  forces  with  those  of  another,  if  it 
stipulates  either  the  junction  of  an  army,  or  that  of  a  squadron,  or  any  con- 
currence whatever  of  means,  this  secret  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Uow  could  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  renewed  in  the  proportion  of 

•  "  Charles  Augnslus,  Baron  aiid  atterwatda  Prince  Hardenberg,  Prnsainti  chancellm  of 
state,  was  liorn  in  1750.  and,  af^ec  having  completed  his  studies  at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen, 
entered  into  the  civil  service  of  his  country  in  I7T0.  He  passed  several  years  in  travel,  par- 
ticulatJy  in  England,  and  in  1773  waa  made  a  privy  councillor,  but  a  miaunderstanJiog  with 
one  of  the  EnglLih  princes  induced  him  to  resign  his  place  in  17S3  and  to  enter  the  service 
of  Brunswick.  The  dube  sent  liim  to  Berlui  in  1786  with  the  will  of  Frederick  II.  which 
bad  been  deposited  with  him.  A  few  years  afterwards  Count  Uanlenbers  was  made  Prus- 
BJan  minister  of  state,  and  then  cabinet  mtnialer.  In  1795  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  French  republic  and  Prussia,  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  Berlin  became  the  cenfie  of  many  negotiations  between  the  northern 
powers,  in  wdich  Harilenbeig  playeii  a  conspicuous  part.  In  consequence  of  the  disasters 
which  Prussia  met  with  in  her  conlesfs  with  Napoleon,  he  resigned  iiia  post,  but  in  the  year 
1806  once  more  reeamed  the  porirollo.  In  1810  the  King  of  PrDssia  appointed  him  prima 
minister.  In  1814  he  signed  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  was  created  prince.  He  went  to  Lou 
don  niita  the  sovereigns,  and  waa  one  of  the  most  prominent  actom  at  the  congress  of  Vieniia. 
He  was  subsequently  the  active  agent  in  all  matters  in  which  Prussia  took  parL  While  on 
a  joarne;  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  fell  sick  at  Pavia,  and  died  in  1833.  Prince  Hardenbarg 
was  an  active  minister  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  but  his  abolition  of  feudal  services  and  privi- 
I'^ea  in  Prussia  will  always  be  remembered  to  bis  honour.  He  patronized  the  sciences  mu- 
nificently  ;  loved  power,  but  was  just  in  his  adminisU'ation.  He  wrote  'Memoirs  of  his 
own  Timea  from  1801  to  the  peace  of  TilsiL'  He  was  tnice  married." — Eneyclopxdid 
Americana.    E  '      ■ 
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one-fourth  every  month,  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  everything,  and' not 
'possessing  the  energy  or  the  boldness  of  the  old  coniniiftee — how  could  it 
have  negotiated,  especially  with  powers  swharaed  of  their  blunders,  reluctant 
to  admit  their  defeat,  and  alt  insisting  on  cither  leaving  secret  conditions,  or 
not  publishing  their  treaty  until  it  should  be  signed !  The  necessity  which 
it  felt  for  sending  two  of  its  members  to  Holland,  without  making  known 
eiliier  their  names  or  their  mission,  was  a  first  proof  how  essential  an  ingre- 
dient secrecy  is  in  diplomatic  operations.  It  presented,  in  consequence,  a 
decree  which  gave  rise  to  fresh  rumours,  and  which  conferred  on  it  the 
powers  indispensably  necessary  for  treating. 

A  curious  spectacle  for  the  theory  of  governments  is  that  of  a  democracy, 
BDrmounting  its  indiscreet  curiosity,  its  distrust  of  power,  and,  constrained 
by  necessity,  granting  to  a  few  individuals  the  faculty  of  even  stipulating 
.secret  conditions.  This  the  National  Convention  did.  It  conferred  on  the 
committee  of  public  welfare  the  power  of  concluding  armistices,  neutralizing 
territories,  negotiating  treaties,  stipulating  their  conditions,  drawing  them  up, 
and  even  signing  them,  without  reserving  to  itself  any  more  llian  was  ibf 
due,  that  is,  the  ratification.  It  did  still  more.  It  authorized  the  committee 
to  sign  secret  articles,  on  the  sole  condition  that  these  articles  should  contain 
iiotJiing  derogatory  to  the  open  articles,  and  should  be  published  as  soon  sB 
the  interest  of  secrecy  ceased  to  exist.  Invested  with  these  powers,  the 
committee  prosecuted  and  concluded  the  negotiations  commenced  with  dif- 
ferent States. 

The  peace  with  Holland  was  at  lengtb  signed  under  the  influence  of  Eew- 
bel,*  and  especially  of  Sieyes,  who  were  the  two  members  of  the  committee 
recently  sent  to  that  country.  The  Dutch  patriots  gave  a  brilliant  reception 
to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  first  declaration  of  rights,  and  paid  him  a  defe- 
rence which  put  an  end  to  many  difficulties.  Tiie  conditions  of  peace, 
signed  at  the  Hague  on  the  37lh  of  Floreal  (May  16),  were  the  following: 
The  French  republic  acknowledged  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  aa 
a  free  and  independent  power,  and  guaranteed  its  independence  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  stadtholdership.  There  was  to  be  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  the  two  republics  during  the  present  war.  This  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  was  to  be  perpetual  between  the  two  republics  in  all 
cases  of  war  against  England.  That  of  the  United  Provinces  placed  imme- 
diately at  the  disposal  of  France  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates, 
to  be  employed  principally  in  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  It  gave, 
Bioreover,  in  aid  of  France  half  its  land  army,  which  indeed  had  dwindled 
almost  to  nothing,  and  required  to  be  completely  reorganized.  As  to  the 
demarcations  of  territory,  they  were  fixed  as  follows  :  France  was  to  keep 
all  Dutch  Flanders,  so  as  to  complete  her  territory  towards  the  sea,  and  to 
extend  it  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Towards  the  Meuse  and  Khine,  she 
was  to  have  possession  of  Venloo  and  Maeslricht  and  all  the  country  to  the 
south  of  Venloo,  on  both  sides'  of  the  Meuse.    Thus  the  republic  relinquished 

•  "S«wbel,"  said  Napoleon,  "bom  in  AisacE,  was  one  of  llie  beat  lawyers  in  the  town  of 
Colmar.  He  possessed  that  kind  of  intnlligetice  which  denotes  a  man  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  l!ie  bar.  Hia  influence  waa  always  felt  in  deliberalions ;  he  was  easily  inspired  with 
prejudices!  did  not  believe  much  in  the  esialence  of  virlue;  and  bis  patrioliem  was  unged 
wilh  a  dograa  of  enthusiasm.  He  bure  a  parlicular  haired  to  the  Germanic  syslem ;  displayed 
great  energy  in  the  Assemblies,  Iwlh  before  and  after  the  period  of  his  being  a  magistrate; 
and  was  fond  of  a  life  of  application  and  activity.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  of  Che  Convention.  Like  all  lawyers  he  had  imbibed  fr^m  bis  profeaaion  4 
prejudice  against  the  army." — Xoa  Caeea.    E. 
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■theiidea  of  extending  itself  on  this  point  to  the  Rhine,  which  was  reasMiable. 
-On  this  side,  in  fact,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  blend  in  sueh 
a  manner  that  there  is  no  precise  boundary.  Which  of  these  arms  ought  to 
be  considered  aa  the  Rhine?  We  cannot  tell,  and  on  this  point  all  is  matter 
of  convention.  Besides,  in  thia  quarter,  France  is  not  threatened  by  any 
hostility  but  that  of  Holland,  an  hostility  far  from  formidable,  so  that  a 
marked  boundary  is  no  longer  a  necessary  guarantee.  Lastly,  the  territory 
allotted  by  nature  to  Holland  consisting  of  tracts  formed  by  alluviwjs  carried 
to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  France,  in  order  to  extend  herself  to  one  of  the 
principal  streams,  must  have  seized  tliree-fourtiis  at  least  of  those  t^aeti,  and 
reduced  nearly  to  nothing  the  republic  whiiA  she  had  just  liberated.  The 
Rhine  does  not  become  a  boundary  for  France  in  regard  to  Germany  till  near 
Wese!,  and  the  possession  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Meuse  to  the  south  of 
Venloo  left  that  question  untouched.  The  French  republic,  moreover, 
reserved  to  itself  a  right,  in  case  of  war  towards  the  Rhine  or  Zealand,  of 
putting  garrisons  into  the  fortresses  of  Grave,  Bois-le-Duc,  and  Bergen-Op- 
Zoom.  The  port  of  Flushing  was  to  belong  in  common  to  h-aih.  Thus  ^l 
precautions  were  taken.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  tie. Scheldt, 
.die  Hondt,  and  all  their  branches,  was  declared  thenceforward  and  forever 
free.  Besides  these  advantages,  an  indemnity  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
florins  was  to  be  paid  by  Holland.  To  compensate  the  latter  for  her  saeri- 
$ces,  France  promised,  at  the  general  pacification,  indemnities  of  territory 
taken  from  the  conquered  countries,  and  in  a  situation  most  suitable  for  the 
clear  demarcation  of  the  reciprocal  boimdaries. 

This  treaty  rested  on  the  most  reasonable  basis.  The  conqueror  showed 
himself  in  it  equally  generous  and  skilful.  It  has  been  vainly  argued  that, 
in  attaching  Holland  to  her  alliance,  Prance  exposed  her  to  the  loss  of  .half 
her  vessels  detained  in  the  ports  of  England,  and  especially  of  her  colonies, 
left  defenceless  to  the  ambition  of  Pitt  Holland,  if  left  neutral,  would  neither 
have  recovered  her  shipping  nor  retained  her  colonies,  and  Pitt  would  still 
have  found  a  pretext  for  seizing  them  on  behalf  of  the  stadtholder.  The  mere 
retaining  of  the  stadtholdership,  without  saving  in  a  certain  manner  the  Dutch 
ships  or  colonies,  would  have  deprived  English  ambition  of  all  pretext;  but 
was  the  retaining  of  the  stadtholdersiiip,  with  the  political  principles  of 
France,  with  the  promises  given  to  the  Batavian  patriots,  with  the  spirit 
which  animated  them,  or  with  the  hopes  conceived  by  them  when  they 
opened  their  gates  to  us,  either  possible,  consistent,  or  even  honourable  ! 

The  conditions  with  Prussia  were  rtiore  easy  to  settle.  BischolTwerder 
had  just  been  thrown  into  confinement.  The  King  of  Prussia,  delivered 
from  mystics,  had  conceived  a  perfectly  new  ambition.  He  no  longer 
aspired  to  save  the  principles  of  general  order,  but  to  become  the  mediator  of 
universal  pacification.  The  treaty  with  him  was  signed  at  Basle  on  the  16th 
of  Germinal  (April  5,  1795).  In  the  first  place,  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  peace,  amity,  and  good  understanding,  between  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  French  republic ;  that  the  troops  of  the  latter  should 
evacuate  that  part  of  the  Prussian  territories  which  they  occupied  on  the 
right  bank  of  flie  Rhine  ;  that  they  should  continue  to  occupy  the  Prussian 
provinces  on  the  left  bank,  and  that  the  lot  of  those  provinces  should  not  be 
definitively  fixed  till  the  general  pacifioation.  From  thia  last  condition  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  republic,  without  yet  speaking  out  positively,  thought 
of  giving  itself  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine ;  but  that,  till  it  should  have 
gained  fresh  victories  over  the  states  of  the  Empire  and  Austria,  it  defei-red 
the  solution  oP  the  difficulties  to  which  this  important  determination  must 
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have  given  rise.  Not  tiU  then  would  it  be  able  either  to  eject  the  one,  oi  1« 
give  inderanitiea  to  the  others.  The  French  repubhc  engaged  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  it  with  the 
prinees  and  slates  of  the  German  etfipire  ;  it  even  engaged,  for  the  SpActi  ot 
three  months,  not  to  treat  as  enei»ies  snch  of  the  princes  of  the  right  baftk 
bi  whose  behalf  his  Prussian  majesty  should  interest  himself.  This  was  a, 
gore  way  to  induce  the  whole  empire  to  solicit  peace  through  the  mediation 
of  Prussia. 

Accordingly,  immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  caused  its  determination  and  the  motives  which  had  swayed  it,  to  be 
solemnly  communicated  to  the  Empire.  It  declared  to  the  diet  that  it  ten- 
dered its  good  ofKces  to  the  Empire  if  it  were  desirous  of  peace  ;  and,  if 
die  majority  of  the  states  refused  it,  to  such  of  them  as  should  be  obliged  to 
treat  fof  their  individual  safety,  Austria,  on  her  part,  addressed  some  very 
severe  remarks  to  the  diet :  she  said  that  she  desired  peace  2^  much  as  any 
one,  but  that  she  believed  it  to  be  impossible ;  that  she  would  choose  the  fit 
moment  for  treating  j  and  that  the  slates  of  the  Empire  would  find  many 
more  advantages  in  relying  upon  old  Austrian  faith  th^  upon  perjured 
powers,  which  had  violated  all  their  engagements.  The  diet,  to  give  itself 
flie  air  of -preparing  for  war,  at  the  same  time  that  it  solidted  peace,  decreed 
the  quintuple  contingent  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  stipulated  that  the 
slates  which  could  not  furnish  soldiers,  should  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion on  paying  two  hundred  and  forty  florins  per  man.  At  the  same  time, 
it  decided  that  Austria,  having  just  contracted  with  England  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  could  not  be  the  mediatrix  of  peace,  and  resolved  to  confide 
tlrat  mediation  to  Prussia.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  settled  but  the 
form  and  the  composition  of  the  deputation. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  desire  to  treat,  the  Empire  could  not  well  do 
so  ert  masse  ,■  for  it  must  have  required  for  its  members  stripped  of  their 
territories  restitotions  which  France  could  not  make  witliout  renouncing  the 
line  of  the  Rhine.  But  it  was  evident  thiit,  in  this  impossibility  to  treat  col- 
lectively, each  prince  would  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and 
trough  her  mediation  make  his  separate  peace. 

Thus  the  republic  began  to  disarm  its  enemies  and  to  force  them  to  peace. 
None  were  bent  upon  war  but  those  who  had  sustained  great  losses,  and 
who  had  tio  hopes  of  recovering  by  negotiation  what  they  had  lost  by  arms. 
Such  could  not  fail  to  be  the  dispositions  of  the  princes  of  the  left  bank 
despoiled  of  their  territories,  of  Austria,  deprived  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Pied- 
mont, ejected  from  Savoy  and  Nice.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  had 
the  good  sense  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  congratulated  themselves  every 
day  oil  their  prudence,  and  the  profits  which  it  brought  ihem.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  about  to  send  ambassadore  to  the  Convention.  Switzerland, 
which  had  become  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  continent,  persisted  in  its 
wise  arrangements,  and  addressed,  through  M.  Ochs,  these  sensible  observa- 
tions to  Barthelemy,*  the  envoy  :  "  Switjjerland  is  necessary  to  France,  and 


tkai  was  sent  aa  ambaBBadjf  to  Bnglanil,  (o  notify  to  the  court  that  Louis  XVI.  had  accepted 
the  constitutioo.     In  179rhe  went  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  chatacter;  in  1795  he  nego- 

■  Spain,  In 
le  Ctichyau 
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o  Switzerland  in  the  same  chatacter;  in  1795  he  nego- 
tiated and  ^Qcd  a  peace  witli  PToeeia,  and  in  the  same  jear  a  similar  tieatji  with  Spain,  In 
1797  he  was  electpd  into  tile  Dirfectory,  but  wae  involved  in  the  downfall  of  the  Clichyau 
pst^.  After  the  Kevolufion  of  the  18th  of  Brumaite,  Barthelemy  became  a  member  of  flia 
CoHBoiivaltvesenHle.and  was  soon  afterwards  <^lled  to  thclnstitute." — Biogrnpfae  Modenu    ft. 
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France  to  Switzerland.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  but 
for  the  Helvetic  con  federation,  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Lor- 
raine, Burgundy,  and  Aries,  would  not  have  been  united  with  the  French 
dominions  ;  and  one  can  scarcely  help  believing  tliat,  but  for  the  powerful 
diversion  and  decided  interference  of  France,  the  efforts  made  to  stifle  Hel- 
vetic liberty  in  its  cradle  would  have  proved  successful."  The  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  had  in  fact  recently  rendered  an  eminent  service  to  France, 
and  contributed  to  save  her.  To  these  observations  M.  Ochs  added  others 
not  less  elevated:  "  People,"  said  1  e  "  v'U  perl  aps  some  day  admire  that 
sentiment  of  natural  justice,  which  md  cmg  usi  to  abhor  all  foreign  influ- 
ence in  the  choice  of  our  own  forms  of  governne,  t  forbids  ua  for  that  very 
reasofi  to  set  ourselves  up  for  judges  of  tl  e  ode  of  public  administration 
chosen  by  our  neighbours.  Our  forefatl  era  ne  ther  censured  the  great  vas- 
sals of  the  German  empire  for  hav  ng  swallowed  up  the  imperial  power,  nor 
the  royal  authority  of  France  for  hav  g  cu  bed  the  great  vassals.  They 
successively  saw  the  French  nation  represented  by  the  States-general ;  the 
Richelieus  and  th.e  Mazarins  seize  absolute  power ;  Louis  XIV.  appropriate 
to  himself  the  entire  power  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  parliaments  aspire  to  share 
the  public  authority  in  the  name  of  the  people  ;  but  never  were  they  heard, 
with  rash  voice,  recalling  the  French  government  to  this  or  that  period  of  Its 
history.  The  happiness  of  France  was  their  wish,  her  unity  llieir  hope,  and 
the  integrity  of  her  territory  their  support." 

These  elevated  and  just  priucipies  werea  severe  censure  of  the  policy  of 
Europe,  and  the  resultsiwhieh  Switzerland  reaped  from  them  were  a  very 
striking  demonstration  of  their  wisdom.  Austria,  jealous  of  her  commerce, 
strove  to  cramp  it  by  a  cordon ;  but  Switzerland  complained  \o  Wurtemberg 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  obtained  justice. 

The  Italian  powers  wished  for  peace,  such  of  them  at  least  whose  impru- 
dence was  likely  to  expose  them  some  day  to  disastrous  consequences. 
Piedmont,  though  exhausted,  had  lost  enough  to  desire  to  have  recourse 
once,  more  to  arms.  But  Tuscany,  forced  in  spite  of  herself  to  give  up  her 
neutrality  by  the  English  ambassador,  who,  threatening  her  with  an  English 
squadron,  had  allowed  her  but  twelve  hours  to  decide,  was  impatient  to 
resume  her  part,  especially  since  the  French  were  at  the  gates  of  Genoa. 
The  grand-duke  had  consequently  opened  a  negotiation,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty,  the  easiest  to  conclude  of  any.  Good  understanding  and  friend- 
ship were  re-estabiished  between  the  two  states,  and  the  grand-duke 'restored 
to  file  republiq  the  corn  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French  in  his  ports, 
at  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war.  This  restitution  he  had  made  of 
.  his  own  accord,  even  before  the  negotiation.  This  treaty,  beneficial  to 
Ff  ance  for  the  trade  of  the  South,  and  especially  that  in  com,  was  concluded 
on  the  31st  of  Pluviose  (February  9). 

Venice,  who  had  withdrawn  her  envoy  from  France,  intimated  that  she 
was  about  to  appoint  another,  and  to  despatch  him  to  Paris.  The  Pope  ex- 
pressed regret  for  tlie  ouliages  committed  on  the  French.  The  Court  of 
Naples,  led  astray  by  the  passions  of  an  insensate  queen  and  the  intrigues 
of  England,  was  far  from  thinking  of  negotiating,  and  promised  ridiculous 
jnccours  to  the  coalition. 

Spain  still  had  need  of  peace,  and  seemed  to  be  onlji  waiting  to  be  forced 
into  it  by  new  TCverses. 

A  negotiation,  not  less  important  perhaps  for  the  moral  efi'ect  which  it  was 
iikely  to  produce,  was  that  begun  at  Nantes  with  the  insurgent  provinces. 
We  have  seen  that  the  chiefs  of  La  Vendue,  divided  among  themselves, 
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almost  deserted  by  their  p.easaats,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  determined 
warriors,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  republiciiii  generals,  compelled  to  choose 
between  an  amnesty  and  utter  destruction,  had  been  led  to  treat  for  pea<>'' 
We  have  seen  that  Charette  had  agreed  to  an  interview  near. Nanl«s;  that. the 
pretended  Baron  deCormatin,  Puisaye's  major-general,  had  come  forward 
as  the  mediator  of  Bretagne ;  that  he-travelled  wilh  Hnmbert,  wavering  be- 
tween the  wish  to  deceive  the  republicans,  to  concert  with  Charette,  to 
seduce  Canclaux,  and  the  ambition  to  be  the  pacificator  of  those  celebrated 
provinces.  The  common  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Nantes,  The  con- 
ferences were  to  begin  at  the  castle  of  La  Jaunaye,  a  league  from  that  city, 
on  the  24th  of  Pluvoise  (February  12). 

Cormatin,  on  his  arrival  at  Nantes,  was  anxious  to  put  Puisaye's  letter 
into  tlie  hands  of  Canclaux ;  hut  this  man,  who  reckoned  upon  tricking  the 
republicans,  was  not  clever  enough  even  lo  keep  this  iiost  dangerous  letlei: 
from  their  knowledge.  It  was  discovered  and  published,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  declare  that  the  tetter  was  spurious,  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  it,  and 
that  be  liad  come  in  all  sincerity  to  negotiate  a  peace.  By  these  professions 
he  became  more  deeply  implicated  than  ever;.  ,  He  dropped  the  part  of  a 
skilful  diplomatist,  duping  the  republicans,  conferring  with  Charette,  and 
seducing  Cancbux  ;  Ihat  of  peace-maker  only  was  now  left  him.  He  saw 
Charette,  and  found  him  compelled  by  hb  position  lo  treat  for  the  moment 
with  the  enemy.  From  that  instant,  Cormatin  fell  to  work  in  good  earnest 
to  bring  about  a  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  a  feigned  one,  and 
that,  till  England  should  falfil  her  promises,  they  should  appear  to  submit 
to  the  republic.  They  intended  to  obtain  for  the  moment  the  best  possible 
conditions.  As  soon  as  the  conferences  were  opened,  Cormatin  and  Charette 
delivered  a  note  in  which  they  demanded  freedom  of  religion,  sufficient  pen- 
sions for  the  support  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  La  Vendee,  exemption  from 
military  service  and  taxes  for  ten  years,  in  order  to  repair  the  calamities  of 
the  war,  indemnities  for  all  devastations,  the  discharge  of  the  engagements 
contracted  bynhe  generals  for  the  supply  of  their  armies,  the  ,re-estabUah- 
ment  of  the  old  territorial  divisions  of  tlie  country,  and  its  former  mode  of 
administration,  the  formation  of  territorial  guards  under  the  command  of  the 
existing  commanding  generals,  the  removal  of  all  the  republican  armies,  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  who  bad  left  the  country  as 
patriots,  and  of  whose  property  the  royalists  had  taken  possession,  and  lasdy, 
a  general  amnesty  for  the  emigrants  as  well  as  the  Vendeans.  Such  demands 
were  absurd  and  could  not  be  admitted.  The  representatives  granted  free- 
dom of  religion,  indemnities  for  those  whose  cottages  had  been  destroyea, 
exemption  from  service  for  the  young  men  of  the  present  requisition,  in  oeder 
to  repeople  the  country,  the  formation  of  territorial  guards  under  die  direc- 
tion of  the  administration  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  only ;  the  payment, 
of  the  bonds  signed  by  the  generals  to  the  amount  of  two  millions.  But 
they  refused  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  territorial  divisions  and  the  old 
administrations,  the  exemption  from  taxes  for  ten  years,  the  removal  of  the 
republican  armies,  and  the  amnesty  for  the  emigrants ;  and  they  required  (he 
restoration  of  their  property  to  the  Vendean  patriots.  They  stipulated)  more- 
over that  all-  these  concessions  should  be  introduced  not  into  a  treaty  but  into 
ordinances  {arrHes)  issued  by  the  representatives  on  mission,  and  that  the 
Vendean  generals,  on  their  part,  should  sign  a  declaration  recognising  the 
republic  and  promising  to  Submit  to  its  laws.  A  last  conference  was  fixed 
fur  the  29th  of  Pluviose  {February.  17,)  for  the  truce  was  to  end  on  the  30th. 

jl  v.'f.j'  proposed  that,  before  peace  was  concluded,  SloCet  should' be 
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invited  to  these  conferences.  Several  royalist  officers  wished  tbisb^c^uye 
they  thought  that  it  was  not  right  to  treat  wilhont  hint ;  the  representacires 
wished  it  also,  because  they  weie  desirous  of  incSmlmg  all  La  Vendue  in  the 
same  negotiation.  Stofflel  was  directed  by  the  ambitioHS  Bernier,  who  was 
for  from  being  favourably  disposed  (pwards  a  peace  fliat  mast  deprive  him 
of  all  his  influence.  Stoffiet,  moreover,  disliked  playing  the  second  plirt, 
and  he  saw  with  vexation  this  whole  negotiation  begun  and  carried  on  with-* 
ont  him.  He  consented,  neverChetess,  to  attend  the  conferences,  and  he 
repaired  to  La  Jaunaye  with  a  great  number  of  his  officers. 

The  tumuh  was  great.  The  partismis  of  peaee  and  those  of  war  were 
much  exasperated  against  one  another.  The  fortBer  gathered  round  Charelte; 
flifiy  said  that  those  wto  wished  tt»  continue  the  war  were  men  who  never 
went  into  action ;  liat  the  country  was  ruined  and  reduced  to  exiremity^  that 
the  foreign  powers  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  that  it  was  extrenidy 
improbaWe  any  suceouts  would  ever  come  front  them.  They  Added,  {but 
this  they  merely  whispered  to  one  anoHier,)  that  they  must  wait  and  gain 
time  by  a  feigned  peace,  ami  that  if  England  ever  performed  her  pronbiaeS 
they  would  be  quite  ready  to  rise.  The  partisans  of  war  said,  on  the  con- 
a-ary,  that,  if  the  republicans  offered  them  peace,  it  was  only  to  disarm  them, 
then  violate  ^  promises,  and  sacrifice  them  with  imponity;  that,  if  th'^ 
Were  to  lay  doWn  their  arms  for  a  moment,  they  should  depress  the  courage 
of  their  people,  Eaid  render  any  insurrection  impractioahle  for  the  future;  that, 
rin.ee  the  republic  ne^tiated",  it  was  a  proof  that  it  was  also  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity ;  that,  by  WMting  a  moment  and  displaying  finnneas  a  liwle  longer,  they 
^ould  be  enabled  to:  attempt  great  things  witi)  the  assistance  of  the  foreign' 
powers ;  that  it  was  unworthy  of  French  gentlemen  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the 
secret  intention  of  not  fulfilling  it ;  and  that,  moreover,  they  had'  no  right  to 
recognise  the  republic,  for  that  would  be  to  deny  the  rights  of  the  princes  for 
whom  they  had  so  long  been  fighting. 

■  Several  very  animated  conferences  took  place,  at  which  considerable  irri- 
tation was  manifeswd  on  both  aides.  For  a  moment  indeed  Violent  threats 
were  exchanged  by  the  partisans  of  Charette  and  those  of  StoiHet,  and  they 
had  nearly  come  to  blows.  Cormatin  was  not  the  least  ardent  of  the  partisans 
of  peace.  Hisflueney  of  speech,  his  agitation  of  body  and  mind,  his  quality  of 
representative  of  the  army  pf  Bretagne,  had  drawn  attention  to  him.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  he  had  about  him  a  person  named  Soliihac,  whom  the  central 
committee  of  Bretagne  had  directed  to  accompany  him.  Soliihac,  astonished  to 
see  Cormatin  play  so  different  a  part  from  that  which  he  had  been  directed,  and 
which  he  had  promised  to  perform,  observed  to  him  that  he  was  deviating  from 
his  instructions,  and  that  he  had  not  been  sent  to  treat  for  peace.  Connatin 
was  extremely  embarrassedv  SWffletandthepartisaasof  war  triumphed,  when 
tiiey  learned  that  Bretagne  was  thinking  rariier  of  conU-iving  a  delay  and  of 
concerting  with  La  Vendee  than  of  submitting.  They  declared  that  they 
would  never  lay  down  their  arms,  since  Bretagne  had  determined  to  support 
Ihem.  On  the  morning  of  the  39th  of  Pluvoise  (February  17)  the  council 
of  the  army  of  Anjou  met  in  a  separate  room  in  the  eaSde  of  La  Jaunaye,  to 
adopt  a  definitive  determination.  The  chiefs  of  Stofflet's^di'viaioBdrewtheif 
sWords,  and  swore  to  cnt  the  throat  of  the  first  who  shwald  talk  of  peace ; 
they  decided  upon  war.  Charette,  Sapinaud,  and  their  officers,  iw  another 
room,  decided  upon  peaee.  At  noon  they  were  both  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  a  lent  pitched  in  the  plam.  Stoftlet,  not  daiing  to  de- 
clare t»  their  faces  the  determination  which  he  had  adopted,  sent  to  them  to 
Bay  tlia'  he  should  not  acCede  to  their  proposals.     About  noon  the  mepling 
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wflflito  t^e  place.  The  represeMtatives  left  the  detaciiiHent  which  accom- 
panied them  at  tlie  distance  agreed  upon,  and  proceeded  to  the  tent.  6hai«tfe 
left  hia  Vendeans  at  the  same  distance,  and  brought  with  Mm  only  his  prih- 
clpa!  officers  to  the  rendezvous.  Meanwhile,  Stofflet  was  seen  mounimg  a 
horae,  with  some  forjoua  partjeans  who  accompamed  him,  and  gallopisg  oS, 
waving  his  hat,  aad  shouting  Plve  le  R6ii  In  the  leut  where  Oharette  and 
Sapinaud  were  conferring  with  the  representatives,  there  was  nothing  mort 
to  (Uscusa,  for  the  ultimaRim  erf  the  representatives  was  accepted  beforehand. 
The.  declarations  agreed  upon  were  reci^rocrfly  signed.  Charette,  Sapinaud, 
:Cormatin,  and  the  other  officers^  signed  thmr  submission  lo  the  laws  of  the 
republic ;  the  representatives  gave  the  ordinances  contaitliug  the  conditions 
granted  to  tiie  Vendean  chiefs.  The  greatest  politeness  prevailed  on  both 
sides,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  a  sincere  reconciliation. 

The  representadvea,  with  a  view  t»  give  groat  eelut  ta  tiie  submission,  of 
.Charette,  prepared  for  him  a  magnificent  reception  at  Nantes.     The  greatest 

J'oy  pervaded  that  entirely  patriot  city.  People  flattered  themselves  that  the 
estruetive  civil  war  -was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion.  They  exulted 
in  aeemg  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Charette  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
republic,  perhaps  to  devote  his  sword  fo  its  service.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  his  formal  entry,  die  national  guard  and  the  army  «4'  ^  West  were  nnder 
axm%.  All  the  inhabitants)  full  of  joy  and  curiosity,  thronged  to  see  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  celebrated  chief.  He  was  received  with  shouts  of  The  reptdrUc 
for  evtt!  Charette  for  ever.'  He  wore  hia  uniform  of  Vendean  general 
and  the  tricolonred  ooekade.  Charette  was  harah^  diaUustiiil,  artful,  intrepid^ 
All  this  was  discernible  in  hia  features  and  in  his  person.  Of  middle  stature, 
a  small  bright  eye,  a  nose  tui^ed  up  in  the  Tartar  style,  and  a  wide  moufli^ 
gave  him  an  expr^sion  the  most  singular  and  the  most  accordant  with  his 
character.*  Each  of  those  who  ran  to  see  him  strove  to  divine  his  senti- 
ments. The  royalists  fancied  that  they  could  read  embarrassment  and 
remorse  in  his  fstce.  The  republicans  thought  him  overjoyed  and  almost 
intOKicated  with  hia  triumph.  Well  he  might  be,  in  spite  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  position ,  for  his  enemies  procured  him,  the  faireat  and  the  first 
reward  that  he  had  yet  received'for  his  exploits. 

No  sooner  was  this  peace  signed,  than  preparations  were  made  for  reduc- 
ing. Stofilet  and  for  compelling  the  Chouana  to  accept  the  conditions  granted 
to  Charette.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  his  proceedings.  He 
circulated  proclamationa  in  the  country,  to  induce,  all  the  inhabitants' to  return 
to  their  duty.  The  people  were  overjoyed  at  thia  peace.  The  men  who 
had  irrevocably  devoted  Aemselvea  lo  war  were  formed  into  territorial 
guards,  and  the  command  of  them  was  left  to  Oharette.  These  were  lo 
eonstitute  flie  police  of  the  country.  Thia  was  an  idea  of  Roche's,  which, 
had  been  disfigured  to  satisfy  the  Vendean  chiefs,  who,  harbouring  at  once 
secret  schemes  and  distrust,  wished  to  keep  the  men  most  inured  to  war 
under  their  own  orders.  Chaxetle  even  premised  assistance  against  Stofilet, 
in  case  the  latter,  pressed  m  Upper  Vendue,  ahonld  fall  back  upon  the  Marais 
•  "  Gharelte  was  alight  and  of  a  middle  tieiglit,  and  had  a  fierce  air  and  severe  look.  Hb 
Biay  iuBlly  be  considered  as  one  of  ttie  causes  of  the  rain  of  his  parly,  H3s  jealousy  of 
d'Elb^B-  and  Bonchamp,  who  bad  greater  political  and  military  lalenls  llian  he,  diEunited  the' 
forces  of  the  royalisla  and  injured  their  succeaa;  wliile  oven  in  his  own  army  his  aevetify 
alienated  liia. troops;  and  his  hsrEhneas  towards  priests,  wliom  lie  had  the  indiscretion  to 
leinove  from  him,  destroyed  ^e  enthusiasm  so  necessary  in  a  war  like  that  which  be  bad 
nadAftaken.  Siith  warthe  pahfio  interest  be  esciied  throughout  France,  that  shotily  a/telr 
iSi  deathy  his  Waistcoat  and  pantaliwnB  were  sold  for  tnentv-seven  gaineaa." — Biagn^SU 
Msdtnk.,  E. 
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General  Caiiclaux  was  immedialely  despatched  in  pursilit  of  StoffieL 
Leaving  only  a  corps  of  observation  around  Oharette'a  country,  he  marched' 
Ihe  greater  part  of  his  troops  upon  Layon:  Stofflet,  with  a  view  to  produce 
a  sensation  by  a  grand  stroke,  made  an  attempt  on  Chaloune,  which  was 
Bpiritedly  repulsed,  and  fell  back  upon  St.  Florent.  He  proclaimed  Charette 
a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 
The  representatives,  who  knew  that  such  a  war  was  to  be  terminated  not 
merely  by  the  employment  of  arms,  but  by  giving  the  ambitious  an  interest 
in  its  cessation,  by  affording  succour  to  men  destitute  of  resources,  had  a\so 
distributed  money.  The  committee  of  public  welfare  had  opened  a  credit  in 
their  favour  on  its  secret  funds.  They  gave  60,000  francs  in  specie,  and 
365,000  in  assignals,  to  various  officers  of  Stofflet's.  His  major-general, 
Trotouin,  received  100,000  francs,  half  in  money,  half  in  assignats,  and 
separated  from  him.  He  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  the  army  of  Anjou, 
exhorting  them  to  peace,  and  urging  such  reasons  as  were  most  likely  to 
have  an  effect  upon  them.  < 

While  such  means  were  employed  upon  (he  army  of  Anjou,  the  repre- 
sentatives who  had  been  engaged  in  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee  repaired 
to  Bretagne,  to  induce  the  Chowans  to.  enter  into  a  similar  negotiation. 
Cormatin  accompanied  them.  .  He  was  now  attached  in  good  earnest  to  the 
system  of  peace,  and  he  was  ambitious  of  making  a  triumphal  .entry  into 
Rennea,  as  Charette  had  done  at  Nantes.  Notwithstanding  the  truce,  many 
acts  of  pillage  had  been  committed  by  the  Chouans.  Being  generally  mere 
robbers,  without  attachment  to  any  cause,  caring  very  little  about  the  political 
views  which  had  induced  their  chiefs  to  sign  a  suspension  of  arms,  they  took 
no  pains  to  observe  it,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  obtaining  booty.  Some 
of  the  representatives,  on  seeing  the  conduct  of  the  Bretons,  began  to  distrust 
their  intentions,  and  were  already  of  opinion  that  they  must  renounce  all  idea 
of  peace.  Of  these  Boursault  was  the  most  decided.  On  the  ttther  hand, 
Bollet,  a  zealous  peace-maker,  conceived  that,  notwithstanding  some  acts  of 
hostility,  an  accommodation  was  possible,  and  that  mild  means  only  ought 
to  be  employed.  Hoche,  hurrying  from  cantonments  to  cantonments,  eighty 
leagues  apart,  never  giving  himself  a  moment's  rest,  placed  between  the 
representatives  who  were  in  favour  of  war  and  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
peace,  between  the  Jacobins  of  the  towns,  who  accused  him  of  weakness 
and  treason,  and  the  royalists  who  charged  him  with  barbarity— Hoche  was 
filled  with  disgust,  thoughhis  zeal  was  by  no  means  quenched.  "You  wish 
me  another  campaign  of  the  Vosges,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends;  "how 
would  you  make  such  a  campaign  against  the  Chouans  and  almost  without 
an  army?"  This  young  officer  saw  his  talents  wasted  on  an  ungrateful  war, 
_while  generals,  altogether  inferior  to  himself,  were  immortalizing  themselves 
in  Holland  and  on  the  jflhinei  at  the  head  of  the  finest  armies  of  the  republic. 
He  nevertheless  prosecuted  his  task  with  ardour,  and  with  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  men  and  of  his  own  situation.  We  have  seen  that  he, had  already 
^ven  the  most  judicious  advice,  and  recommended,  for  esapiple,  the  indem- 
nification of  the  insurgents  who  had  remained  peasants,  and  the  enrolment 
of  such  as  the  war  had  made  soldiers.  A  better  acquaintance  with  the  country 
had  enabled  him  to  discover  the  true  means  of  appeasing  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  again  attaching  them  to  the  republic.  "  We  must  cofttinue,"  said  he,  "to 
treat  with  the  Chouanv  chiefs.  Their  sincerity. is  very  doubtful,  but  we  must 
keep  fajth  with  them.  We  shall  thus  gain  by  confidence  those  who  only 
need  to  be  made  easy  on  that  point.  We  must  gain  by  commissions  those 
who  are  ambitious — by  money  those  who  are  necessitous ;  we  ahOuld  thai 
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divide  tiiem  among  themselYes ;  and  we  should  eommU  the  police  to  those 
whom  we  can  Iruat,  hy  giving  them  the  command  of  the  territorial  guards, 
(he  institution,  of  which  has  just  been  suffered.  For  the  rest,  we  should 
distribute  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  several  camps  to  wateh  the  whole 
country;  place  along  the  coasts  a  number  of  gun.boats  which  must  be  kept 
in  continual  motion ;  and  transfer  the  arsenals,  the  arms,  and  the  ammunition,, 
from  the  open  towns  to  the  forts  and  defended  places.  As  for  the  inhabitants, 
wp  must  employ  the  influence  of  the  priests  with  them,  and  grant  some  relief 
to  the  most  distressed.  If  we  couid  succeed  in  diifusing  confidence  by  means 
of  the  priests,  chouannerie  would  fall  immediately,"  "Circulat*,"  he  ihua 
wrote  to  his  general  officers  on  tlie  27th  of  Ventose,  "  circulate  the  salutary 
law  which  the  Convention  has  just  passed  respecting  the  freedom  of  religion, 
and  preach  up  yourselves  religious  toleration.  The  priests,  certain  that  you 
will  not  disturb  them  ia  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  will  become  your 
friends,  were  it  only  in  order  to  be  quiet.     Their,  character  inclines,  them  to 

Kace :  visit  tlieni,  tell  &em  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  will  render  them 
ble  to  be  annoyed  not  by  the  republicans,  who  respect  religious  opinions, 
but  by  the  Chouans,  who  acknowledge  neitlier  God  nor  law,  and  who  want 
to.  domineer  and  to  plunder  without  ceasing.  Some  of  them  are  poor,  and 
in  general  they  are  very  seitish  ;  do  not  neglect  to  ofler  them  some  succour, 
but  without  ostentation,  and  with  all  the  delicacy  of  which  you  are  capable. 
Through  them  you  will  learn  all  the  manteuvres  of  their  party,  and  you  will 
induce  them  to  Iteep  their  peasants  at  home  and  to  prevent  their  fighting. 
You  must  be  aware  that,  to  attain  this  end,  mildness,  amenity,  and  frankness 
are  requisite.  Prevail  upon  some  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  attend 
respectfully  some  of  their  ceremonies,  taking  care  never  to  disturb  them. ' 
The  country  expects  of  you  the  greatest  devotedness ;  all  the  means  by  which 
you  can  serve  it  are  good,  if  they,  accord  with  the  laws  and  with  republican 
honour  and  dignity."  To  this  advice,  Hoche  added  the  reoommendatioii 
not  to  take  anything  from  the  country  for  the  supply  of  the  armies  for  some 
time  at  least.  As  for  the  projects  of  the  English,  he  proposed  to  thwart 
them  by  taking  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  raising  a  clwutmne- 
rie  in  England,  that  they  might  have  something  to  occupy  their  attention  at 
home.  He  was  thinking  of  Irejaud ;  but  he  wrolfi  that  on  this  subject  he 
would. enter  into  a  verbal  explanation  with  the  committoe  of  public  welfare. 

These  tneans,  chosen  with  judgment  and  employed  in  more  than  one  place, 
with  great  address,  had  already  been  completely  successful.  Bretagne  was 
thoroughly  divided ;  all  the  Chouans  who  had  appeared  at  Renncs  were 
caressed,  paid,  satisfied,  and  persuaded  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  others, 
more  obstinate,  reckoning  upon  StolBet  and  Puisaye^  were  for  persisting  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  Cormatin  continued  to  run  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
a  view  to  bring  tliem  together  at  La  Prevalaye,  and  to' induce  them  to  treat. 
Notwithstanding  the  ardour  which  he  manifested  to  pacify  the  country, 
Hoche,  who  had  discerned  his  character  and  his  vanity,  distrusted  him,  and 
suspected  that  his  word  given  to  the  republicans  would  not  be  better  kept 
than  that  given  to  the  royalists.  He  watched  him  with  great  attention,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  laboured  sincerely  and  without  any  secret  design  in 
the  work  of  reconciliation. 

Secret  intr!ji;ues  were  destined  to  combine  with  all  these  circumstances  in 
bringing  about  the  pacification  so  earnestly  desired  by  the;republicans.  We 
have  already  seen  Puisaye  in  London,  striving  to  pievaU  on  the  English 
cabinet  to  copcur.in  his  projects :  we  have  seen  the  three  French  princes  on 
the  continent,  one  waiting  at  Arnheim  for  a  pari  to  enact,  another  fighting  on 
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the  Rhine,  the  third  in  his  qnsd-ity  of  regent,  correaponding  from  Veroiia 
with  ail  the  cabiaeta,  and  keeping  up  a  aeei^t  agency  in  Paris:^  Piiisaye  had 
followed  up  his  schemes  witii  equal  activity  and  skill.  Without  waiting  to 
be  introduced  by  the  old  Duke  d'Harcourt,  the  useleas  ambaasadw  of  the 
regent  in  London^  he  addressed  himself  directly  to  tke  British  minisCer.  Pitlj 
who,  inrisible  to  those  emigrants  who  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  LoKdan  and 
beset  him  with  plans  and  applications  for  relief,  welcomed  the  oi^anizer  of 
Bretagne,  and  placed  him  in  communication  with  Wyndham,  the  mieister  at 
war,  a  zealous  friend  of  monarchy  and  anxious  to  support  or  to  re-establish  it 
in  every  country.  The  plans  of  Puisaye,  maturely  investigated,  were 
adopted  in  toto.  An  army,  a  squadron,  money,  arms,  and  immense  Supplies 
,  of  ammunition,  were  promised  for  a  laflding  on  the  coast  of  France  ;  but 
Puisaye  waa  required  to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  his  countrymen,  Snd 
especially  from  the  old  Dulce  d'Harcourt,  tbe  envoy  of  the  regent.  Puisaye, 
who  had  no  higher  wish  than  to  do  everything  by  himself,  was  impenetrable 
to  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  to  the  other  agents  of  the  princes  in  London,  and 
above  all  to  the  Paris  agents,  who  corresponded  with  the  very  secretary  of 
the  duke.  Puisaye  merely  wrote  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  applying  for  extra- 
6rdinary  powers,  and  proposing  that  he  should  come  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition.  The  PrinCe  sent  the  powers,  and  promised  to  come 
and  lake  the  command  in  person.  The  plans  of  Puisaye  were  soon  sus- 
pected, in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  keep  them  secret.  All  the  emigrants 
repulsed  by  Pitt,  and  kept  aloof  by  Puisaye,  were  unanimous.  Puisaye,  in 
(heir  opinion,  was  an  intriguer,  sold  to  the  perfidious  Pitt,  and  meditated  moat 
Suspicious  projects.  This  opinion,  disseminated  in  London,  "was  soon 
adopted  at  Verona  by  the  councillors  of  the  regent.  Since  the  affair  of 
Toulon,  that  little  court  had  harboured  a  great  distrust  of  England :  and  par- 
ticular uneasiness  was  felt  as  soon  as  she  proposed  to  make  use  of  one  of  the 
princes.  ■  On  this  oecasion  it  did  not  fail  to  ask  with  a  sort  of  anxiety  what 
she  meant  to  do  with  M.  le  Comle  d'Artois,  why  the  name  of  Monsieur  was 
not  introduced  in  her  plans,  if  she  conceived  that  she  could  do  without  him, 
&c.  The  agents  in  Paris,  holding  thoir  mission  from  the  regent,  sharing  his 
sentiments  concerning  England,  having  been  unable  to  obtain  any  communi- 
cation from  Puisaye,  uied  the  same  language  respecting  the  enterprise  which 
waa  preparing  m  London  Another  motne  contributed  still  more  to  make 
them  diiapproie  it  The  regent  thought  ot  having  recourse  to  Spain,  and 
purposed  removing  to  that  country,  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  La  Vendue 
and  to  Charette,  who  was  his  hero  The  Paris  agents,  on  their  part>  had 
entered  mto  communication  with  an  emissary  of  SpMn,  who  had  prevailed 
upon  them  to  make  use  of  that  power,  and  promised  that  it  would  do  for 
Monsieur  ind  for  Charette  what  England  intended  to  do  for  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  for  PuisSye  But  it  was  necessary  to  wiit  till  Monsieur  could 
be  conveyed  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  till  a 
considerable  expedition  could  be  prepared  The  intngoer>!  of  Pans  were 
Aerefore  wholly  in  fwour  of  Spain  They  pretended  that  the  French  were 
less  shy  of  hei  than  of  the  English,  because  her  interests  were  less  opposed 
to  theirs ,  that,  moreover,  she  had  gained  Tallien,  through  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Cdbanis,*  the  Spanish  banker ;  they  even  dared  lo  assert  that 

•  ■•  Coupt  FrangoiB  Cabarus  bom  in  17B3,  nas  desUned  for  commeMe  by  hia  ftther,  and 
obtamed  the  charge  of  a  soap-niBnuiactorj  near  Madrid.  Here  he  became  acquajntod  with 
abverd  eminent  and  literarj  characters  and  suggested  soma  financial  reguJations  to  the  8pan- 
WtminKte?  of  finance  which  were  adopted  wiCU  the  greatcEt  Boccess.  In  irss  heeatablistied 
the-bMill  o!  San  Carlos  and  a  cimpaiiy  to  trade  with  the  Philippine  ialaiids.     In  thR  year 
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they  were  ante  of  Hoche,  so  litde  did  they  stick  at  imposture  to  gi^e  aa- 
portance  to  their  schemes  But  &pain,  her  ships  and  her  troops,  were  muoh 
les8  powerful,  according  lo  Ihem,  than  the  intrigues  which  they  pretended'to 
Get  on  foot  m  the  intenor  Plated  in  the  Iieart  of  the  capital,. they  saw^a 
movement  of  indignation  maiafest  itself  against  the  revolutionary  systftm. 
This  movement  must  be  e\cited,  said  they,  and  jf  possible  turned  to  the 
account  of  royalism  but  to  this  end,  it  would  have  been  requisite  for  the 
royalisis  to  show  themselves  as  htlle  formidable  as  possible,  for  the  Moun- 
tain was  regaining  strength  from  all  the  apprehensions  inspired  by  oountta'- 
revolution.  A.  victory  won  by  Charette,  a  landing  of  the  emigrants  in  Bre- 
tagne,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  restore  to  the  revolutionary  party  the 
influence  which  it  had  lost,  to  make  unpopular  the  Themiidorians,  whom  the 
royalists  had  need  of.  Chaiette  had  just  made  peace  ;  but  it  was  requisite 
that  he  should  hold  himself  in  readiness,  to  take  up  arras  again ;  it  was  requi- 
fiite  that  Anjou  and  Bretagne  should  also  appear  to  submit  for  a  time  ;  th^ 
during  this  time,  the  heads  of  the  government  and  the  generals'  should  be 
von)  that  the  armies  should  be  suffered  to  pass  the  Rhine  and  to  advance  into 
Germany;  and  then  that  the  lulled  Convention  should  be  all  at  once  sur- 
prised, and  royalty  proclaimed  in  La  Vendee,  in  Bretagne,  and  in  Paris 
Itself,  An  expedition  'from  Spain,  bringing  over  the  regent,  and  concurring 
with  these  simultaneous  movements, might  dien  decide  the  victory  of  royalty, 
Aa  for  England,  they  meant  to  ask  her  for  nothing  but  money— 4bT  those 
gentry  could  not  do  without  that — and  to  deceive  her  afterwards.  Thus 
each  of  the  thousand  agents  employed  for  the  counter-revolution  indulged  in 
hia  own  particular  revery,  devised  means  according  to  his  own  position,  -afld 
aspired  to  be  the  principal  restorer  of  monarchy.  Falsehood  and  intrigue 
were  the  means  of  most  of  them,  and  money  was  their  principal  ambition. 

With  such  ideas,  it  was  natural  thai  the  Paris  agency,  whfle  Puisaye  was 
planning  in  London  to  carry  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
to  Brelagne,  should  strive,  on  the  contrary,  to  thwart  any  expedition  of  the 
idnd,  to  pacify  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  to  cause  a  feigned  peace  to  be 
signed.  By  favour  of  the  truce  granted  to  the  Chouans,  Lemaitre,  Brottier, 
and  Laville-Heumois,  had  just  opened  communications  witli  the  insurgent 
provinces.  The  regent  had  directed  them  to  transmit  letters  to  Charette. 
They  intrusted  them  to  an  old  naval  officer,  deprived  of  his  commission  and 
in  want  of  employment.  They  instructed  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote 
the  pacification  by  exhorting  the  insurgents  to  temporize,  to  wait  for  succours 
from  Spain  and  for  a  movement  in  the  interior.  This  emissary,  Duverne  de 
Presle,  repaired  to  Rennes,  where  he  forwarded  tiie  regent's  letters  to  Cha- 
rette, and  then  recommended  to  every  one  a  tempoi^ry  submission.  He  was 
not  the  only  one  whom  the  Paris  agents  sent  on  this  errand ;  and  very  soon, 
the  ideas  of  peace,  already  generally  circulated  in  Bretagne,  spread  still 
farther.  People  everywhere  said  that  they  must  lay  down  their  arms,  that 
England  was  deceiving  the  Royalists,  that  they  had  everything  to  expect 
from  the  Convention,  that  if  was  itself  about  to  re-establish,  monarchy,  and 
&at  in  the  treaty  signed  with  Charette  there  were  secret  articles,  stipulating 
fiiat  the  young  orphan  in  the  Temple,  Louis  XVIL,  should  soon  be  acknow- 
ledged as  king.    Cormatin,  whose  position  had  become  extremely  perplexing, 

1790  Cabarus  wrs  srresCed,  in  1793  he  tms  Feleascil  and  made  a  nobleman,  and  in  1707  Bp 
.pointed  mil] iater  plenipotentiary  8l  the  congress  of  Eastadl.  Ho  died  in  1810  in  (he  offico 
.of  minister  of  finance,  (a  which  ba 'had  bean  appointed  b;  King  .JoBeph  BonaparM." — £iuy- 
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and  who  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Puisayo  and  of  the  central  oominitlee, 
found  in  the  system  of  the  Paris  agents  an  excuse  and  an  encouragemenl  foi 
the  condnet  which  he  pursued.  It«ven  appears  that  he  was  led  to  hope  for 
the  command  of  Breta^ne  in  the  place  of  Puisaye.  With  great  pains  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  bringing  together  the  principal  Chouans  at  La  Prevalaye, 
ancf  the  conferences'  began. 

At  this  juncture,  Messrs.  de  Tintfiniac*  and  de  la  Roberie  were  sent  from 
London  by  Puisaye,  the  former  to  bring  the  Chouans  powder,  money,  and 
intelligence  of  a  speedy  expedition,  the  second  to  carry  to  Charette,  hia 
uncle,  notice  to  hold  himself  ia  readiness  to  second  the  descent  in  Brelagne, 
and  both  to  cause  the  negotiations  to  be-  broken  off.  They  atlempled  to 
land  with  a  few  emigrants  near  the  Cotes  du  Nord ;  the  Chouans,  apprized 
of  iheiT  coming,  had  hastened  to  the  spot ;  they  had  had  an  action  with  the 
lepublicaiis  and  been  beaten;  Messrs.  de  la  Roberie  and  de  Tinteniae  had 
escaped  by  a  miracle;  but  the  truce  was  compromised,  and  Hoche,  who 
began  to  distrust  the  Chouans,  and  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Cormatin, 
thought  of  ordering  him  to  be  apprehended.  Cormatin  protested  Jiis 
sincerity  to  the  representatives,  and  induced  them  to  decide  that  the  truce 
should  not  be  broken.  The  conferences  at  La  Prevalaye  continued.  An 
agent  of  Stofflet's  came  to  takiij  part  in  them,  Sto'fflet,  beaten,  pursued, 
reduced  to  extremity,  stripped  of  all  his  resources  by  the  discovery  of  the 
little  arsenal  which  he  had  in  a  wood,  had  at  length  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  treat,  and  sent  a  representative  to  La  Prevalaye.  This  was  General 
Beauvais.  The  conferences  were  extremely  warm,  as  they  had  been  at  La 
Jaunaye.  General  Beauvais  still  advocated  the  system  of  war,  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  situation  of  the  chief  who  sent  him  ;  and  he  alleged  that  Cor- 
maUn,  having  signed  the  peace  of  La  Jaunaye  and  acknowledged  the  repub- 
lic, had  lost  the  command  with  which  Puisaye  had  invested  him,  and  had 
no  right  to  deliberate.  M.  de  Tintenaic,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  dangers, 
had  reached  the. place  where  the  conferences  were  held,  would  have  broken 
them  off  in  Puisaye's  name  and  returned  immediately  to  London;  but  Co> 
matin  and  the  partisans  of  peace  prevented  him.  Cormatin  at  length 
decided  the  majority  to  agree  to  a  negotiation,  by  representing  that  th^ 
should  gain  time  by  an  apparent  submission,  and  lull  the  vigilance  of  the 
republicans.  The  conditions  were  the  same  as  those  granted  \o  Charette  : 
freedom  of  religion,  indemnities  for  those  whose  property  had  been  laid 
waste,  exemption  from  the  requisition,  and  the  institution  of  territorial 
guards.  There  was  an  additional  condition  in  the  treaty,  namely,  a  million 
and  a  half  for  the  principal  chiefs.  Cormatin  was  of  course  to  receive  his 
share  of  that  sum.  Cormatin,  says  General  Beauvais,  that  he  might  not 
cease  for  an  instant  to  be  guilty  of  insincerity,  at  the  moment  of  signing, 
laid  the  sword  upon  his  hand,  and  swore  to  take  up  arms  again  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  he  recomniended  {p  each  to  maintain  tUl  fresh  orders  the 
established  organization  and  the  respect  due  to  all  the  chiefs. 

The  royalist  chiefs  then  repaired  to  La  Mabilaye,  a  league  from  Eeunes, 
to  sign  the  treaty  at  a  formal  meeting  with  the  representatives.  Many  would 
have  declined  going,  but  Cormatin  prevailed  upon  them  to  attend.     The 

*  "M.  de  Tinl^niae  was,  in  character  and  laients,  one  of  the  moat  diBtinsuished  men 
that  appesred  during  the  ciuil  war  in  La  Vendue.  He  was  also  remarknMe  for  liis  intrepid 
and  enterprising  nature.  At  one  lime  lie  swam  gcroEB  the  Loire,  holding  his  despatches 
between  hia  teeth  ;  and  it  ia  asserted,  that  being  once  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Nantes, 
and  finding  himself  near  the  ferocious  Carrier,  ho  escaped,  by  thrsaleaing  to  blow  out  hia 
wains."-  Memoirs  of  Ike  Marchioness  de  Larochejag'ielein.    E, 
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meeting  look  place  with  the  same  formahlies  as  at  La  Jaunaye.  The  Chon- 
ana  had  desired  that  Hoclie  might  not  be  present,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
distrust :  this  was  agreed  to.  On  the  1st  of  Floreal  (April  20),  the  repre- 
sentatives signed  the  same  ordinaEces  as  at  La  Jaunaye,  alid  the  Ohouans 
signed  a  declaration  by  which  they  recognised  the  repubhc  and  submitted  to 
its  laws. 

On  tlie  following  day,  Cormatin  made  his  entry  into  Rennes,  as  Charette 
had  done  at  Nantes.  The  bustle  in  which  hp  had  kept  himself,  and  the  im- 
portance which  he  had  arrogated,  caused  him  to.be  considered  as  tJie  chief 
of  the  Breton  royalists.  To  him  was  attributed  everything — both  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  band  of  unknown  Chouans  who  had  mysteriously  traversed 
Bret^ne,  and  that  peace  which  had  been  so  long  desired.  Applauded  by 
the  inhabitants,  caressed  by  the  women,  suppUed  with  a  round  sum  in  assig- 
nats,  he  reaped  all  the  profit  and  all  the  honours  of  the  war,  as  though  he 
had  long  waged  it.  He  had  however  only  just  landed  in  Bretagne  before 
he  undertook  to  play  this  singular  part.  Nevertheless,  he  dared  no  longer 
write  to  Puisaye ;  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  Rennes  or  trust  himself  in 
Bretagne,  for  fear  of  being  shot  by  the  maleconlents.  The  principal  chiefs 
returned  to  their  divisions,  wrote  to  Puisaye  that,  they  had  been  deceived, 
that  he  had  only  to  come,  and  they  would  rise  at  the  first  signal  and  fly  to 
meet  him.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Slofflet  finding  himself  deserted,  signed 
a  peace  at  St.  Florent  on  the  same  conditions. 

At  length,  after  the  two  Vend&s  and  Bretagne  had  submitted,  Charette 
received  the  regent's  first  letter:  it  was  dated  the  1st  of  February.  The 
iwince  called  him  ttie  second  founder  of  the  monarchy,,  spoke  of  his  gra- 
titude, of  his  admiration,  of  his  desire  to  join  him,  and  appointed  him  lieu- 
tenant-general. These  intimations  arrived  loo  late.  Charette,  deeply  moved, 
replied  immediately  that  the  letter  with  which  he  had  just  been  honoured 
filled  his  soul  with  a  transport  of  joy;  that  his  attachment  and  his  lidelity 
would  still  be  the  same  ;  that  necessity  alone  had  obliged  him  to  jield,  hut 
that  his  submission  was  only  apparent ;  that  when  the  parts  should  he  bound 
better  togetJier,*  he  would  again  lake  up  arms,  and  he  ready  to  die  before 
the  face  of  his  prince  ^d  in  the  most  glorious  of  causes. 

Such  was  the  first  pacification  of  the  insurgent  provinces.  As  Hoche  had 
suspected,  it  was  but  apparent;  yet,  as  he  had  also  foreseen,  it  might  be 
made  prejudicial  to  the  Vendean  chiefs,  by  habituating  the  country  to  repose 
and  to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  by  calming  or  directing  into  another  chan- 
nel that  ardour  for  fiffhting  which  animated  some  men  Wo t w ith  ^ landing 
what  Charette  wrote  g  to  Pui- 

saye, all  ardour  was  ar         le         w 

months'  tranquillity.     T  d  d  n- 

cerity,  excusable  no  w  tdke 

away  from  those  wh  m  gh   to      mp 

their  adversaries.     T  p  dp 

most  scrupulous  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  granted.     I 
superfluous  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  o'f  the  rumour  then  circulated  ai 
repeated  since,  that  tlie  treaties  which  had  been  signed  contained  seci 
cJes,  and  that  these  articles  comprehended  a  promise  to  seat  Louis  XV^H.  i 
the  throne;  ss  if  representatives  could  have  been  so  mad  as  to  e 

•  "Even  at  this  period  it  is  evident  that  (here  existed  over  al!  (tie  weat 
powerful  elemenfe  of  resistance,  and  if  they  had  been  united  under  one  head,  am 
It  the  allied  powers,  it  was  bj-  no  means  impasdble  to  have  restored  the  rojal 
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auch  engagements;  as  if  it  had  been  possible  that  they  could  conseat  'to 
sacrifice,  to  a  few  parlisans,  a  republic  which  they  persisted  in  upholdijig 
against  all  Europe !  Besides,  none  of  the  chiefs,  iu  iheir  letters  to  the 
princes  or  to  the  different  royalist  agents,  ever  ventured  to  advance  suitth 
an  absuidily.  Charette,  subsequently  tried  for  having  violated  the  con- 
ditions made  with  him,  dared  not  avail  himself  of  this  powerful  excuse 
of  an  article  that  was  never  carried  into  execution.  Pnisaye,  in  his  IVfemoira, 
considers  the  assertion  to  be  equally  frivolous  and  false ;  and  we  should 
not  here  have  referred  to  it,  had  it  not  been  repealed  by  a  great  number  of 
writers.  ' 

TIms  peace  afforded  another  advantage  besides  that  of  leading  to  the  dis- 
arming of  the  country.  Concurring  with  that  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Tus- 
cany, and  with  the  intentions  manifested  by  several  other  states,  it  produced 
a  very  great  moral  effeot.  The  republic  was  recogiased  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  its  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  coalition,  and  by  the  roy^isl 
party  itself. 

,  Among  the  decided  enemies  of  France,  there  were  only  left  Austria  and 
England.  Russia  was  too  distant  to  be  dangerous ;  the  empire  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dissevered,  and  was  incapable  of  supporting  the  war ;  Pied- 
mont was  «xhausted ;  Spain,  taking  little  share  in  the  chimerical  hopes  of 
the  intriguing  roy-dists,  sighed  for  peace ;  ^id  the  anger  of  the  court  of  Na- 
ples was  as  impotent  as  ridiculous.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  the  unparallelled 
triumphs  of  the  republic,  ijolwithstanding  a  campaign  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  war,  was  not  shaken ;  and  his  strong  understanding  perceived  that 
80  many  victories  cpinous  to'the  continent  were  in  no  respect  detrimental  to 
England.  The  stadt&older,  &e  princes  of  Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont, 
Spain,  had  lost  in  this  war  part  of  their  territories  :  but  England  had  acquired 
an  inconteal^le  superiority  at  sea.  She  was  mistress  of  ^e  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  Ocean;  she  had  seized  half  the  Dutch  fleet;  she  forced  tile  navy 
of  Spain  to  exianst  itself  against  that  of  France ;  she  strove  to  possess  her- 
self of  our  colonies ;  she  had  already  taken  all  those  of  the  Dutch,  and 
secured  for  ever  her  Indian  empire.  For  this  purpose  she  still  needed  some 
time  of  war  and  of  political  aberrations  on  the  part  of  the  continental  powers : 
it  was  therefore  to  her  interest  to  excite  hostilities  by  affording  Succour  to 
Austria,  by  rousing  the  zeal  of  Spain,  by  preparing  fresh  commotions  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  belligerent 
DOwers  if  tbey  were  beaten  in  a  new  campaign :  but  England  had  nothing 
.0  fear;  she  would  pursue  her  course  on  the  seas,  in  India,  and  in  America. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  powers  were  victorious,  she  would  be  a  gainer  by 
restoring  to  Austria  the  Netherlands,  which  she  particularly  disliked  lo  see 
in  the  hands  of  France.  Such  were  the  sanguinary  but  deep  calculations  of 
the  English  minister. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  which  England  had  sustained,  either  by  prizes, 
by  the  defeats  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or  by  the  enormous  expenses  which  she 
had  incurred,  and  the  sums  which  she  had  given  to  Prussia  and  Piedmont, 
she  still  possessed  resources*  superior  to  the  idea  which  Ae  English  enter- 
tained of  them,  and  to  the  idea  enlertamed  of  them  by  Pitt  himself.  She 
complained  bitterly,  it  is  true,  of  the  numerous  captures,  of  the  dearth,  and 
of  the  hign  price  of  all  articles  of  conbumption  The  English  merchant-ves- 
sels, having  alone  continued  to  traverse  the  sea,  had  naturally  run  much 
greater  risks  of  being  taken  by  privateen>  than  those  of  other  naUoas.  Tlie 
insurances,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  business  was  done,  rendered  tkem  daring, 
and  very  often  they  would  not  wait  for  convoys.     This  it  was  thai  gavaM 
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many  advantages  to  our  cruisers.  As  for  the  dearth,  it  was  general  all  over 
Europe.  On  the  Rhine,  about  Frankfort,  a  bushel  of  rye  cost  fifteen  florins. 
The  enormous  consumption  of  the  armies,  the  maltitude  of  hands  taken 
from  agriculture,  the  troubles  in  unhappy  Poland,*  which  had  this  year  fur- 
nished scarcely  any  corn,  had  occasioned  this  extraordinary  dearth.  Be- 
sides,  transport  from  the  Baltic  to  England. was  rendered  almost  impossible 
since  the  French  were  masters  of  Holland.  It  was  to  the  New  World  that 
Europe  had  been  obliged  to  resort  for  provisions  ;  she  lived  at  this  moment 
on  the  surplus  produce  of  those  virgin  lands  which  the  North  Americans  had 
just  brought  into  cultivation.  But  freight  was  high,  and  bread  had  risen  in 
England  to  an  enormous  price.  That  of  meat  had  increased  proper tionably. 
Spanish  wool  ceased  to  arrive,  since  the  French  occupied  the  ports  of  Bis- 
cay, and  the  manufacture  of  clolh  was  likely  to  be  intemipted.  Thus 
England,  while  in  labour  with  her  future  greatness,  suffered  seTerely.  The 
workmen  struck  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns ;  the  people  called  aloud  fer 
peace,  and  petitions  were  presented  to  parliament,  subscribed  by  thousands 
of  signatures,  imploring  an  end  to  this  disastrous  war.  Ireland,  agitated  on 
account  of  concessions  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  it,  was  about  to 
add  fresh  embarrassments  to  those  in  which  the  government  was  already 
involved. 

In  this  arduous  situation,  Pitt  discovered  motives  and  means  for  continu- 
ing the  war.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  flattered  the  passions  of  his  court ;  it  flat- 
tered even  those  of  the  EngUsli  nation,  which  cherished  a  deadly  hatred 
against  France,  that  could  always  be  revived  amidst  the  severest  sufferings. 
In  the  next,  notwiljistanding  the  losses  of  commerce  (losses  which  proved, 
however,  that  t&e  English  alone  had  continued  to  frequent  the  seas),  he  saw. 
English  commerce  increased  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  exclusive  sup- 
ply of  all  the  markets  of  India  and  America.  He  had  ascertained  that  the 
exports  had  amazingly  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
he  already  had  a  glimpse  of  tlie  future  prosperity  of  the  English  nation.  He 
found  in  loans  an  expedient,  at  the  fecundity  of  which  he  was  himself  asto- 
nished. The  funds  had  not  fallen  ;  the  loss  of  Holland  had  but  little  afi"ec,ted 
them,  because,  the  event  being  foreseen,  an  enormous  quantity  of  capital  had 
been  transferred  from  Amsterdam  to  London.  The  Dutch, commercial  men, 
though  patriots,  had  nevertheless  no  confidence  in  events,  and  had  sought  to 
place  their  wedth  in  safety'by  (j-ansporring  it  to  England.  Piit  had  ^Iked 
of  a  new  loan  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  in  spite  of  the  war,  the  ofiepf' 
for  it  were  more  numerous  than  ever.  Experience  has  since  proved  that 
war,  while  it  forbids  commercial  speculations  and  admits  of  no  speculations 
but  in  the  public  funds,  facilitates  loans  instead  of  rendering  them  more  dif- 
ficult. This  must  happen  slill  more  naturally  in  a  country  which,  Jiaving 
no  neighbours,  never  sees  in  war  a  question  of  existence,  but  merely. a  ques- 
tion of  trade  and  markets.  Pitt  resolved,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  abun- 
dant capital  of  his  nation,  to  supply.  Austria  with  funds,  to  strengthen  his 
navy,  to  increase  his  land  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  India 

*  "Abandoned  by  all  the  n^orl^,  diatracted  by  interna!  divisions,  destitute  alike. of  lor- 
tresses  and  resources,  crushed  in  tlie  grasp  of  gigantic  enemies,  the  patriols  of  unhappy 
Poland,  consulting  only  their  own  coufsge,  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  deliver  il  froln 
ita  enemies.  But.  tbe  tragedy  was  eoon  at  an  end.  Wareatv  capitulated,  t!ie  dilocbed 
paidea  of  .th«  patriols  mell^  aviay,  and  Poland  nas  no  mote  I  In  NoTeniber,.i79di  Sawai 
[Our  niade  bis-,  ^iumphal  entry  into  the  capital  King  Stanislaus  was  sent  into  .Rusaiii. 
ivhere  be  ended  bia  days  in  captivity,  and  the  flnal  partition  of  (he  monarchy  nas  efieetrdt" 
— AUso/i,    E. 
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or  America,  and  to  give  conaideraljle  succours  to  the  French  insurgenls.  He 
concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  Austriai  like  that  which  he  had  made  in 
the  preceding  year  with  Prussia.  That  power  had  soldiers,  and  promised  to 
keep  on  foot  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  effective  men;  hat  she  was  in 
want  of  money.  She  could  no  longer  open  loans  either  in  Switzerland,  in 
Frankfort,  or  in  Holland.  England  engaged  not  to  furnish  the  funds,  but  to 
guarantee  the  loan  which  she  proposed  to  open  in  London.  To  guarantee 
the  debls  of  a  power  like  Austria  is  very  much  like  undertaking  to  pay  them  ; 
but  the  operation  in  this  form  was  much  more  easy  to  justify  ia  parliament. 
The  loan  was  for  4,600,000/.  (IIS  millions  of  franca}  at  5  percent,  interest. 
Pitt  opened  at  the  same  time  a  loan  of  IS  millions  sterling  on  account  of 
England  at  4  per  cent.  The  eagerness  of  capilalisls  was  estreme ;  and,  as 
the  Austrian  loan  was  guaranteed  by  the  English  government,  and  bore  a 
higher  interest,  they  required  that  for  two-thirds  taken  in  the  English  loan 
they  should  have  one-third  given  them  in  the  Austi:ian.  Pitt,  having  thus 
made  sure  of  Austria,  strove  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  Spain,  bnt  he  found  it 
extinct.  He  took  into  his  pay  the  emigrant  regiments  of  Cond^,  and  he 
told  Puisaye  that,  as  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee  diminished  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  insurgent  provinces,  he  would  give  him  a  squadron, 
the  materiel  for  an  army,  and  emigrants  formed  into  regiments,  but  no  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  and  that  if,  as  letleca  from  Bretagne  stated,  the  dispositions 
of  the  royalists  were  not  changed,  and  if  the  expedition  proved  successful, 
he  would  endeavour  to  render  it  decisive  by  sending  an  army.  He  then  re- 
solved to  raise  the  number  of  seamen  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
FoC  this  purpose  he  devised  a  sort  of  conscription.  Every  merchant- vessel 
was  obliged  to  furnish  one  seaman  for  every  seven  of  her  crew :  it  was  a 
debt  which  it  was  but  fsir  that  commerce  should  pay  for  the  protection 
which  it  received  from  the  royal  navy.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  were 
likewise  under  obligations  to  the  navy,  which  insured  them  markets ;  in  con- 
sequence, each  parish  was  also  obliged  to  furnish  one' seaman.  In  tlus 
manner  he  secured  the  means  of  making  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the 
strength  of  tile  English  navy.*  The.  English  men-of-war  were  very  inferior 
in  constructi'on  to  the  French  ships  ;  but  the  immense  superiority  in  number, 
the  excellence  of  the  crews,  and  the  skill  of  the  officers,  put  rivalry  entirely 
oiit  of  the  question. 

With  all  these  means  combined,  Pitt  presented  himself  to  the  parliament. 
The  opposition  had  this  year  gained  an  accession  of  about  twenty  members. 
The  partisans  of  peace  and  of  the  French  Revolution  were  more  animated 
than  ever,  and  they  had  strong  facts  to  oppose  to  the  minister.  The  lan- 
guage which  Pitt  lent  to  the  crown,  and  which  he  himself  held  during  this 
session,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  English  parliament  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  questions  and  the  eloquence  of  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
was  extreinely  specious.  He  admitted  that  France  had  obtained  unexain- 
ple'd  triumphs,  but  these  triumphs,  instead  of  discouraging  her  enemies, 
ought  on  the  contrary,  he  said,  to  impart  to  them  more  firmness  and  perse- 
verance. It  was  still  England  against  which  France  bore  a  grudge  ;  it  was 
her  constitution,  her  prosperity,  tbat  she  was  striving  to  destroy;  it  was  de- 
cidedly far  from  prudent,  for  from  honourable,  to  shrink  from  such  a  rancor- 

*  "  England  now  angmenfed  her  na*al  force  to  a  handtetl  ihonsand  sMmen :  one  hundreJ 
nnd.eigiW  ships  oflha  line  were  put  into  commiaaion,  and  the  land  fofcea  were  raised  to  a 
iiODclr^  Kiid  6(iy  thousand  men.  New  taxes  vera  imposed,  and  notwithstanding  the  most 
vshement  dshatcB,  ParUsmeht  concurred  in  the' necessity,  now  that  we  were  embarked  in  the 
cJiiitBstiof  jptseouting  it  with  tisour."~-JVew  .innucU  Register.    E. 
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ous  animosity  To  lay  down  her  arms  at  that  moment  above  all,  would 
discover,  he  swd,  a  diaastroua  weakness.  France,  having  ao  other  foes  than 
Austria  and  the  Empire  to  combat,  would  overwhelm  them ;  she  would  then 
come  back,  leiieved  from  her  continental  eneoiiea,  and  fall  upon  England, 
who,  thenceforth  single-handed,  would  have  to  sustain  a  iremeadous  shock. 
It  was  right  to  lake  advantage  of  the%iomeat,  while  several  powers  were 
yet  in  the  field,  to  crush  in  concert  the  common  enemy,  to  oblige  France  to 
retire  within  her  own  limits,  lo  wrest  from  her  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland, 
to  drive  hack  iato  her  own  boaoin  hisr  armies,  her  commerce,  and  her  mis- 
chievous principles.  Moreover,  it  required  only  one  more  effort  to  over- 
whelm her.  She  had  conquered,  it  was  true,  but  only  by  exhausting  herself, 
by  employing  barbarous  means,  which  had  spent  themselves  by  tlieir  very 
violence.  The  maximum,  requisitions,  assignq.ts,  terror,  had  spent  ihem- 
Belves  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  France,  All  these  chiefs  had  fallen  by 
striving  to  conquer  at  such  a  price.  One  more  campaign,  then,  said  Pitt, 
and  Europe,  England,  will  be  avenged  and  secured  from  a  sanguinary  revo- 
■  lution.  Were  there  any  whom  these  reasons  of  honour,  of  safety,  or  of 
policy,  failed  to  touch  ?  'were  there  any  still  bent  on  making  peace  t  he  would 
tell  then)  that  it  would  not  be  possible.  The  French  demagogues  would 
repel  it  with  that  ferocious  pride  whicii  they  had  displayed  even  before  they 
were  victorious.  And  in  order  to  treat  with  iJiem  where  was  one  to  find 
them  ?  where  look  for  the  govertiment  amid  those  bloodthirsty  factions, 
urging  each  other  on  to  power  and  disappearing  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
it  I  how  hope  for  solid  conditions  ia  negotiating  with  such  transient  deposi- 
tories of  a  still  disputed  authority?  It  was,  therefore,  not  honourable,  it  was 
imprudent,  it  was  impossible  to  negotiate.  England  still  possessed  immense 
resources;  her  exports  had  wonderfully  increased;  her  commerce  sustained 
losses  which  proved  its  boldness  and  its  activity ;  her  navy  had  become 
formidable,  and  her  great  capitalists  came  spontaneously  to  offer  themselves 
in  abundance  to  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  this  just  and 
necessary  war. 

Such  were  the  epithets  which  Pitt  had  given  to  this  war  from  the  outset, 
and  which  he  affected  to  give  it  still.  It  is  evident  that  amidst  these  reasons 
of  declamation  he  could  not  assign  the  real  motives ;  that  he  could  not  con- 
fess by  what  Machiavelian  ways  he  aimed  at  conducting  England  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  power.  Men  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  such  an  ambi- 
tion before  the  face  of  the  world. 

Hence  the  opposition  replied  victoriously  to  the  false  reasons  which  he 
was  obliged  to  assign  in  default  of  the  real  ones.  We  were  told  at  the  end 
of  last  session,  awd  Fox  and  Sheridan,  that  one  more  campaign  would  be 
sufficient:  that  the  allies  had  already  several  fortresses,  from  which  they 
were  to  sally  forth  in  the  spring  and  annihilate  France.  But  what  are  t^e 
facts?  The  French  have  conquered  Inlanders,  Holland,  the  whole  left  bauk 
of  the  Rhine,  excepting  Mayence,  part  of  Piedmont,  the  greater  part  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  the  whole  of  Navarre.  Where  is  such  a  campaign  to  be  found 
in  die  annals  of  Europe  ?  They  have  taken,  we  are  told,  some  fortresses- 
Show  us  a  war  in  which  so  many  fortified  places  have  been  redncediiia 
single  campaign !  If  the  French,  struggling  against  all  Europe,  have  )iad 
audi  success,  what  advantages  are  they  not  likely  to  gain  in  a  conflict  With 
Austria  and  England  left  alnjost  alone  ;  for  the  other  powers  arc  either  no 
longer  able  to  second  us,  or  have  made  peace  !  We  are  told  that  ihey  arw 
ejthausted;  that  the  assignata,  their  sole-  rea puree,  have  lost  all' their  y^ii?-: 
that  their  present  government  has  ceased. to  possess  its  former  energy.  ,!bi4' 
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ihe  Americans  saw  their  paper-money  fall  ninety  per  ceat.,  and  yet  they 
were  not  conquered.  But  this  government,  when  it  is  energetic,  we  are  told 
is  barbarous;  now  that  it  is  become  humane  and  moderat*,  it  is  said  to  poa- 
seBS  no  energy.  We  are  told  of  onr  resources,  of  our  great  wealth ;  but  the 
people  are  perishing  of  want,  a3id  unable  to  pay  for  either  bread  or  meat ; 
they  are  loudly  demanding  peace.  That  wonderful  wealth,  which  seems  to 
be  created  by  enchantment — ia  it  real?  Can  treasures  be  created  out  of  pa- 
per? AH  those  systems  of  finance  conceal  some  frightful  error,  some  im- 
mense void,  which  will  suddenly  appear.  We  go  on  lavishing  our  wealth 
on  the  powers  of  Europe ;  we  have  already  wasted  it  on  Piedmont  and  on 
Prussia;  we  are  again  gojng  to  waalfi  it  on  Austri^.  Who  will  guarantee  us 
that  this  power  will  be  more  faithful  to  her  engagementa  than  Pruasia?  Who 
will  guarantee  us  that  she  will  not  break  her  promise  and  treat,  after  taking  our 
money  ?  We  are  exciting  an  infamous  civil  war ;  we  are  arming  the  French 
agtunst  their  native  country,  and  yet  to  our  shame  these  French,  acknowledging 
their  error  and  the  wisdom  of  their  new  government,  have  just  laid  down  ^eir 
arms.  Shall  we  go  and  fan  the  expiring  embers  of  La  Vendue,  for  the  purpose 
«f  producing  a  tremendous  conflagration  there  ?  We  are  told  of  the  barbarous 
principles  of  France.  Is  there  in  those  principles  anything  more  anti-social 
than  our  conduct  towards  the  insurgent  provinces  ?  All  the  means  of  war  are, 
therefore,  equivocal  or  culpable.  Peace,  we  are  assured,  is  impossible. 
France  hates  England.  But  when  did  the  violence  of  the  French  against  us 
break  forth  ?  Was  it  not  when  we  manifested  the  guilty  intention  of  wrest- 
ing from  them  their  liberty,  of  interfering  in  the  choice  of  their  government, 
of  exciting  civil  war  among  them?  Peace,  we  are  further  told,  would  spread 
the  pestilence  of  their  principles.  But  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the 
Uttiled  States,  are  at  peace  with  them.  Is  their  constitution  destroyed? 
Peace,  it  is  added,  is  impossible  with  a  tottering  government  a  government 
that  is  incessantly  changing.  But  Pros  la  and  Tuscany  have  found  some 
one  to  treat  with;  Switzerland,  Sifeden  Denmark  and  the  United  State« 
know  to  whom  to  address  themselves  m  their  relations  with  France  and  yet 
-we  cannot  negotiate  with  her!  Wn  ought  then  to  have  been  tfld  on  com 
mencing  the  war,  that  we  should  not  make  peace  before  a  certain  form  of 
government  had  been  re-established  among  our  enemies  before  the  republic 
had  been  abolished  among  them  before  they  had  submitted  to  the  in?li 
tutions  which  it  pleased  our  fancy  to  give  them 

Amidst  this  clash  of  reasons  and  ol  eloquence  Pitt  pursued  his  course 
and,  without  ever  assigning  his  red  motives  obtained  all  that  he  desired 
loans,  naval  conscription,  and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
"With  his  treasures,  his  navy,  the  two  hundred  thousand  men  belonging  to 
Austria,  and  the  desperate  courage  of  the  French  insurgents  he  resolved  to 
liiake  a  new  campaign  this  year  certain  at  any  rate  t)  rule  the  sea"  if 
victory  on  the  continent  should  alhere  to  thu  enthusiaot  c  nation  which  hf 
was  fighting. 

These  negotiations,  these  conflicta  of  opinion  in  C  rope  thpsc  piepara 
lions  for  war,  prove  of  what  importance  our  country  then  was  in  the  world. 
At  this  juncture,  ambassadors  were  seen  to  arrive  all  at  onee  from  Sweden, 
from  Denmark,  from  Holland,  from  Prussia,  from  Tuscany,  from  Venice, 
and  from  America.  On  their  arrival  in  Paris  they  called  upon  the  president 
of  the  Convention,  whom  they  found  lodging  sometimes  in  a  second  or  third 
fifoiy,  and,  whose  simple  and  polite  reception  had  suceeeded  the  ancietrt  in- 
trbdiictiotis  at  court.  They  were  then  ushered  into  that  famous  bail,  where, 
on  humble  benches,  and  in  the  simplest  costume,  sat  that  Assembly  which, 
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from  the  might  and  the  grandeur  of  its  passions,  appeared  no  longer  ridicu- 
lous hat,  terrible.  They  had  an  arm-chair  opposil*  to  that  of  the  president; 
they  spoke  seated;  the  president  replied  in  the  same  manner,  calling  them 
by  the  titles  specified  in  their  credentials.  He  then  gave  them  the  fraternal 
salute,  and  proclaimed  them  representatives  of  the  power  by  which  they 
■were  sent.  They  had  a  tribune  set  apart  for  them,  where  they  could  witness 
those  stormy  discussions,  which  excited  in  strangers  as  rauch  curiosity  as 
terror.  Such  was  the  ceremonial  observed  in  regard  to  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers.  Its  simplicity  befitted  a  repubUc,  receiving  without  pomp, 
but  with  decency  and  respect,  the  envoys  of  monarchs  whom  it  had  van- 
quished. The  name  of  Frenchmen  was  then  a  glorious  name.  It  was  en- 
iiohled  by  splendid  victories,  and  by  the  purest  of  all,  those  gained  by  a  na- 
tion in  defence  of  its  existence  and  of  its  liberty. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

LAST  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  THE  MOUNTAiNEBES  AND  THE  THBI& 
MIDORIANS-INSURRECTION  OF  PRAIRIAL  AND  MURDER  OF  FERAUD- 
EXBCUTION  OF  ROMME,  GOUJON,  DUQUBSNOI,  DURAI,  BOURBOTTE 
AND  SOIJBRANY— DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PATRIOT  PARTY— BOLD-' 
NESS  OF  THE  COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY  PARTY— SCALE  OF  RE- 
DUCTION FOR  THE  ASSIGNATS. 

The  events  of  Germinal  had  produced  the  usual  consequence  of  an  uncer- 
tMU  action  for  the  two  parties  which  divided  France  ;  those  two  parties  had 
become  the  more  violent  in  consequence,  and  the  more  intent  on  destroying 
one  another.  In  the  whole  of  the  South,  and  particularly  at  Avignon,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Toulon,  the  revolutionists,  more  menacing  and  more  audacious 
than  ever,  foiling  all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  disarm  them  or  to  send 
them  back  to  their  communes,  continued  to  demand  the  release  of  the  patriots, 
the  deatli  of  all  returned  emigrants,  and  the  constitution  of  1793.  They  cor- 
responded with  the  partisans  whom  they  had  in  every  province;  they  called 
them  to  their  aid ;  they  exhorted  them  to  collect  at  two  principal  points,  Tou- 
lon for  the  South,  Paris  for  the  North.  When  they  should  be  strong  enough 
at  Toulon,  Ihey  would  raise  the  departments,  they  said,  and  advance  to  jom 
their  brethren  in  the  north.  This  waS  precisely  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
federalists  in  1793: 

Their  adversaries,  whether  royalists  or  GJTondins,  had  become  boldei, 
since  the  government,  attacked  in  Germinal,  had  given  the  signal  for  perse- 
cutions. Masters  of  the  administrations,  they  made  a  terribie  use  of  the 
decrees  passed  against  the  patriots.  They  imprisoned  them,  as  accomplices 
of  Robespierre's,  or  as  having  had  the  management  of  llie  public  money 
without  rendering  any  account  of  it.  They  disarmed  them,  as  having  parti- 
cipated ill  the  tyranny  abolished  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor;  or,  lastly,  they 
haunted  them  from  place  to  place,  as  having  quitted  their  commoaes.  It 
was  in  the  South  itself  that  these  hostilities  against  the  unfortunate  patriot* 
were  most  active  ;  for  violence  always  provokes  equal  violence.     In  the  At'- 
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partment  of  the  Rhone,  a  terrible  reaction  was  in  contemplation.  The  roy- 
alists, being  obliged  to  flee  from  the  cruel  violence  of  1793,  returned  through 
Switzerland,  crossed  the  frontier,  entered  Lyons  with  false  passports,  talked 
there  of  the  King,  of  religion,  of  jiaat  prosperity,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  recollection  of  the  massacres,  to  hring  hack  to  monarchy  a  city  which 
had  become  wholly  republican.  .  Thus  the  royalists  looked  towarc^  Lyons 
for  aid,  as  the  patriots  did  towards  Toulon.  It  was  said  that  Precy  had  re- 
turned and  was  concealed  in  the  city,  upon  which  he  had,  by  his  valour, 
brought  all  its  calamities.  A  multitude  of  emigrants,  collecting  at  Basle,  at 
Berne,  and  at  Lausanne,  showed  themselves  more  presumptuously  than 
ever.  They  talked  of  their  speedy  return  ;  they  said  that  their  friends  go- 
verned ;  that  they  would  soon  seat  the  son  of  Louis  XVL  on  the  throne, 
procure  themselves  to  be  recalled,  and  their  property  to  he  restored  to  them ; 
and  that  with  the  exception  of  some  Terrorists  and  some  military  officers 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  punish,  everybody  would  eagerly  contribute 
1o  this  restoration.  At  Lausanne,  where  di  the  youth  were  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  French  Eevolution,  they  were  annoyed  but  were  forced  to 
hold  their  tongues.  In  other  places,  they  were  suffered  to  talk:  people 
despised  these  vain  boastings,  to  which  they  were  pretty  well  accustomed 
for  sis  years  past ;  but  they  were  sby  of  some  of  them,  who  had  pensions 
from  the  Austrian  police  for  acting  as  spies  in  the  inns  upon  travellers  who 
should  use  indiscreet  language.  It  was  towards  this  quarter  too,  that  is, 
near  Lyons,  that  companies  were  formed,  which,  ealliiig  themselves  compa- 
nies of  the  Sun*  and  companies  of  Jesus,  were  to  scour  the  country  or  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  towns,  and  put  to  death  the  patriots  who  had  retired  to  their 
estates  or  were  confined  in  the  prisons.*  The  transported  priests  also 
returned  by  this  frontier,  and  had  already  spread  themselves  over  all  the  east- 
em  provinces  ;  they  declared  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  priests  who  had 
taken  the  oath  to  be  null  and  void  ;  they  rebaptized  children,  remarried  cou- 
ples, and  excited  in  the  people  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  government. 
They  took  care  to  keep  near  the  frontier  in  order  to  recross  it  at  the  first 
signal.  Those  who  had  not  suffered  transportation,  and  who  enjoyed  in 
France  .a  pension  for  their  support  and  the  fr-ee  exercise  of  their  religion, 
abused  the  tolerance  of  the  government  as  much  as  the  transported  priests. 
Dissatisfied  at  having  to  say  mass  in  houses  either  hired  or  lent,  they  stirred 
up  the  people  and  instigated  them  to  seize  the  churches,  which  had  become 
the  property  of  the  commtines.  A  great  number  of  disturbances  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  and  force  had  been  required  to  compel  submission  to 
the  decrees.  In  Paris,  the  journalists  in  the  pay  of  royalism,  stimulated  by 
Lemaitre,  wrote  with  more  boldness  than  ever  against  the  Revolution,  and 
almost  openly  preached  up  monarchy.  Racrois,  the  author  of  the  Specta- 
teur,  had  been  acquitted  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him ;  and  since  then 
the  herd  of  libellers  had  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Thus  the  two  parties  .were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  ready  for  a  de- 
cisive engagement.  The  revolutionists,  resolved  to  strike  the  blow  of  which 
the  IZth  of  Germinal  had  been  merely  the  threat,  conspired  openly.     They 

•  "  Companies  of  Josvia  and  Companies  of  the  Son  look  !he  place  of  the  Companies  of 
Motat,  and  exacted  as  spvore  a  tetrfbution.  At  Lyons,  at  Aix,  at  Tarascon,  at  Mararalles, 
ihey  slew  all  those  confineJ  in  the  prisons  who  had  participated  in  the  tevolutionajy  trans- 
actions,  pursued  thase  who  had  escaped  into  (he  streets,and  nithout  any  other  form  OT  notice 
than  the  reproach, '  Behold  a  Matavm !'  (tha  nicknaiUe  they  gave  to  Ihar  opponents,}  slew 
them,  and  ^rew  them  into  the  river.  At  Taruacon  they  precipitated  them  from  a  high  lower 
on  a  rOcK  which  bordered  on  the  Ehine." — Hcalill.     B. 
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halched  pl&ls  in  every  quarter,  since  they  fiad  lost  their  principal  chiefs  who 
alone  framed  plans  for  the  whole  party.  An  association  was  formed  at  iha 
house  of  a  man  named  Lagrelet,  in  the  Rue  de  Brelagne.  The  plan  was  to 
collect  serera!  mobs,  and  to  put  Camboii,  Maribon-Montaiit,  and  Thuriot,  at 
the  head  of  them ;  to  despatch  some  of  them  to  the  prisons  to  deliver  the 
patriots,  others  lo  the  commitleea  to  seize  them,  and  others  again  to  the  Con- 
vention to  extort  decrees  from  it.  When  once  masters  of  the  Convention, 
the  conspirators  purposed  to  oblige  it  to  reinstate  the  imprisoned  deputies,  to 
annul  Ihe  condemnation  passed  upon  Billaud-Varennes,  CollolHi'Herbois, 
and  Barr^re ;  to  exclude  the  seventy-lhree,  and  immediately  to  proclaim  the 
constitution  of  1793.  Everything  was  prepared,  even  to  the  crowbars  for 
breaking  open  the  prisons,  the  rallying  tickets  for  recognising  tlie  conspira- 
tors, and  a  piece  of  stuff  to  hang  out  at  the  window  of  the  house  from  which 
all  the  orders  were  to  be  issued.  A  letter,  concealed  in  a  Joaf  and  addressed 
to  a  prisoner,  was  intercepted.  In  this  letter  it  was  said,  "On  the  day  that 
you  will  receive  some  eggs  half  white  and  half  red,  you  will  hold  yourself 
in  readiness.  The  day  fixed  was  the  1st  of  Floreal.  One  of  the  conspira- 
tors betrayed  the  plan,  and  communicstted  the  secret  and  the  details  16  the 
committee  of  general  safety.  The  committee  immediately  caused  all  the 
chiefs  who  were  pointed  out  to  be  apprehended,  but  unfortunately  this  did 
not  derange  the  plans  of  the  patriots ;  for  at  that  time  every  one  was  a  chief, 
and  people  were  conspiring  in  a  thousand  places  at  once*  Eovfere,  who 
formerty  deserved  the  name  of  a  Terrorist,  in  the  lime  of  the  old  committee 
of  public  welfare,  and  now  a  valiant  reactor,  presented  a  report  on  this  plot 
to  me  Convention,  and  inveighed  vehemently  against  the  deputies  who  were 
to  be  put  at  the  head  of  5ie  assemblages.  Those  deputies  were  utter 
strangers  to  the  plot,  and  their  names  had  been  used  without  their  know- 
ledge, because  the  conspirators  had  need  of  them,  and  reckoned  upon  their 
being  well  disposed  to  the  plot.  Already  condemned  by  a  decree  to  be  eon- 
fined  at  Ham,  they  had  not  obeyed,  but  withdrawn  themselves  iVom  the 
operation  of  that  decree.  At  ihe  instigation  of  Hov^re,  the  assembly  decided 
that,  if  they  did  not  surrender  themselves  immediately,  they  should  be  trans- 
ported on  the  sole  ground  of  their  disobedience.  This  abortive  project 
plainly  indicated  that  an  event  was  near  at  hand.  > 

As  soon  as  the  journals  had  made  known  this  new  plot  of  the  patriots,  a 
great  agitation  was  manifested  at  Lyons  and  the  rage  against  them  was 
redoubled.  At  this  moment,  a  noted  Terrorist  denouncer,  prosecuted  by 
virtue  of  the  decree  passed  against  the  accomplices  of  Robespierre,  was  put 
upon  his  trial  at  Lyons.  The  newspapers  containing  Kovfere's  report  on 
the  plot  of  the  29th  of  Germinal  had  just  arrived.  ,  The  people  of  Lyons 
began  to  assemble ;  most  of  them  had  to  deplore  either  the  ruin  of  their  for- 
tune or  the  death  of  relatives.  They  beset  the  hall  of  the  tribunal.  Boisset, 
the  representative,  mounted  his  horse ;  they  surrounded  him,  and  each  began 
to  enumerate  the  complaints  that  he  had  to  make  against  the  man  Who  was 

*  "  Patiswas  full  of  conspiiaMre,  for  the  Convention  had  lost  ilB  popularity,  because  it  had 
evinced  bo  iitlie  dieposition  lo  relieve  (lie  nufierings  of  llie  people,  which  had  now  become 
absolute);  intolerable.  The  conspiring  anarchists  profited  by  this  prcforment,  and  did  their 
DImoaC  lo  aagment  it,  because  that  class  reap  no  Iiaivest  but  in  the  fields  of  misery.  France, 
exhausted  bj  every  spacies  of  suffering,  had  lost  even  the  power  of  uttering  a.  coiBplBir,[; 
and  we  had  all  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  depression,  that  death,  if  unattended  by  pain, 
wolild  have  been  wished  for,  by  Oven  (lie  youngest  human  being.  But  i  was  ordained  that 
many  months  and  years  should  still  continae  in  that  stale  of  horrible  agitation,  the  trUe  fuca 
lasle  of  the  torments  of  hell." — Duehesa  d'Abranto.    E 
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npon  his  trial.  The  promoters  of  disturbance,  the  companies  of  the  Sua 
and  of  Jesus,  availing  themselves  of  this  laaiiifeatation  of  public  feeling', 
excited  a  tumult,  repaired  to  the  prisons,  broke  them  open,  and  murdered 
seventy  or  eighty  prisoners,  reputed  Terrorists.*  The  national  guard  made 
some  efforls  to  prevent  this  massacre,  but  showed  perhaps  less  zeal  than  it 
would  have  displayed,  had  it  not  harboured  such  violent  resentment  against 
the  victims  of  that  day. 

Thus  no  sooner  was  the  Jacobin  plot  of  the  39th  of  Germinal  made  public, 
than  the  couiiter-revolutiouista  replied  to  it  by  tlie  massacre  at  Lyons  on  the 
6lh  of  Floreal.  The  sincere  republicans,  though  tliey  saw  the  plans  of  the 
Terrorists,  were  nevertheless  alarmed  at  those  of  the  counier-revolutionista. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  wholly  occupied  in  preventing  a  new  terror,  and  had 
felt  no  apprehension  of  royalism.  Koyalism,  in  fact,  appeared  very  remote 
after  the  executions  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  victories  of  our 
armies;  hut  when  they  beheld  it,  driven  as  it  were  from  La  Vendue,  return- 
ing by  Lyons,  forming  companies  of  assassins,  pushing  on  seditious  priests 
into  the  heart  of  France,  and  dictating  in  Paris  ilaelf  publications  filled  with 
the  violence  of  the  emigrants,  they  changed  their  opinion  and  thought  that, 
to  the  rigorous  measures  adopted  against  the  tools  of  terror,  it  would  be  right 
to  add  others  against  the  partisans  of  royally.  In  the  first  place,  to  leave 
those  without  pretext  who  had  suffered  from  excesses  and  demanded  ven- 
geance for  them,  they  caused  the  tribunals  to  be  enjoined  to  exert  more 
aji^vity  in  the  prosecution  of  persons  charged  with  peculation,  abuse  of 
authority,  and  oppressive  acts.  They  then  set  about  devising  the  measures 
most  ^capable  of  curbing  the  royalists.  Chenier,  known  for  his  literary 
talents  and  his  avowedly  republican  opinions,  was  directed  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  this  subject.  He  drew  an  energetic  picture  of  France,  of  the  two 
parties  which  disputed  the  empire  over  her,  and  especially  of  the  seditious 
maniEuvres  of  the  emigrants  and  the  clergy,  and  he  proposed  to  direct  every 
returned  emigrant  to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  tribunals,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  dealt  with  according  to  law;  to  consider  as  an  emigrant 
tevery  banished  person  who  had  returned  to  France  and  should  be  still  there 
at  the  expiration  of  one  month ;  to  punish  with  six  months'  imprisonment 
■all  who  should  violate  the  law  relative  to  the  exercise  of  religion,  and  who 
should  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  churches  by  force ;  lo  condemn  to 
banishment  every  writer  who  should  instigate  to  outrages  against  the  national 
representation  or  to  the  restoration  of  royalty;  lastly,  to  oblige  all  the 
authorities  charged  with  disarming  the  Terrorists  to  assign  the  motives  for 
disarming  them. 

All  these  measures  were  adopted,  excepting  two  which  occasioned  some 
observations.  Thibaudeau  considered  the  proposition  as  imprudent  which 
recommended  the  punishment  of  violators  of  the  law  relative  to  religious 
worship  with  six  months' imprisonment;  he  justly  remarked  that  the  churches 
were  fit  for  one  purpose  only,  that  of  religious  ceremonies ;  that  the  people 
devout  enough  to  attend  mass  in  private  meeting-houses  would  always  feel  - 
extremely  sore  at  being  deprived  of  those  edifices  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held;  that,  in  declaring  the  government  exempted  for  ever  from  the  expense 

*  "  One  priean  at  Lyons  was  set  on  6re  by  the  infuriale<!  mob,  and  the  unhappy  ininales 
nil  periehed  in  the  flames.  The  people,  exasperated  with  the  blood  wbich  had  been  ^ed  by 
,  the  revolutionary  party,  were  insatiable  in  their  veiigeatice;  they  invoied  the  name  of  a 
parent,  brother,  or  sister,  when  retaliating  an  their  oppressors ;  and  while  committing  murder 
Ihemselves,  exclaimed  witb  every  elroke, '  Die,  assassins '.'  Many  innocent  persona  perished^ 
as  in  all  popular  tumults,  during  these  bloody  days." — Alison.     E. 
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of  all  religious  wbrship,  it  ought  to  have  restored  the  churches  to  the  Catho- 
lics, to  prevent  regrets,  commotions,  and  perhaps  a  general  rising  as  in 
Vendue.  Thibandeau'e  observations  were  not  favourably  received ;  for  it 
was  feared  lest,  in  restoring  the  churches  to  the  Catholics,  even  though  to  be 
kept  up  at  their  own  cost,  the  assembly  miglit  restore  ceremonies  to  the  old 
clergy  which  were  a  part  of  its  power.  Tallien,  who  had  become  a  journal- 
ist with  Fr^roD,  and  who,  either  from  this  reason  or  from  an  affectation 
of  justice,  was  induced  to  protect  flie  independence  of  the  press,  opposed  the 
penalty  of  baniahment  against  writers.  He  insisted  that  this  was  an  arbitrary 
plan  and  left  too  great  latitude  for  severities  against  the  press.  He  was 
right ;  but,  in  that  state  of  open  war  with  royalism,  it  was  perhaps  of  im- 

Eortance  that  the  Convention  should  declare  itself  strongly  against  those 
bellers  who  strove  to  bring  back  France  so  soon  to  monarchical  ideas. 
Louvet,  that  fiery  Girondin,  whose  distrust  had  done  so  much  injury  to  his 
party,  but  who  was  one  of  the  most  sincere  men  in  the  assembly,  hastened 
to  reply  to  Tallien,  and  besought  all  the  friends  of  the  republic  to  forget 
their  dissensions  and  iheir  reciprocal  grievances,  and  to  unite  against  their 
oldest  enemy,  the  only  real  one  they  had — namely,  royalty.  The  testimony 
of  Louvet  in  favour  of  violent  measures  was  least  suspicious  of  all,  for  he 
had  braved  the  most  cruel  proscription  to  oppose  ihe  system  of  revolutionary 
means.  The  whole  assembly  applauded  his  frank  and  nobie  declaration,, 
voted  that  his  speech  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  part  of  France, 
and  adopted  the  article  to  the  great  confusion  of  Tallien,  who  had  chosen 
such  a  wrong  time  for  supporting  a  just  and  true  maxim. 

Thus,  at  5ie  same  time  that  tiie  Convention  ordered  tBu  prosecution  and 
the  disarming  of  the  patriots,  and  their  return  to  their  comm'nnes,  it  renewed 
the  laws  against  the  emigrants  and  the  exiled  priests,  and  instituted  penalties- 
against  the  opening  of  the  churches  and  against  royalist  pamphlets.  But 
penal  laws  are  feeble  guards  against  parties  ready  to  rush  upon  one  another. 
Thibaudeau  was  of  opinion  that  the  organization  of  the  committees  of  go- 
vernment since  the  9th  of  Thermidor  was  too  weak  and  too  relaxed.  This 
organization,  established  at  the  moment  when  the  dictatorship  was  just  over- 
thrown, had  been  devised  only  under  the  dread  of  a  new  tyranny.  Thus 
excessive  tension  of  all  the  springs  had  been  followed  by  extreme  relaxation. 
The  restoration  of  iheir  influence  to  all  the  committees,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  too  predominant  influence  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare, 
had  led  to  skirmishing,  to  delay?,  and  to  a  complete  enfeebling  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  if  a  disturbance  occurred  in  a  department,  the  estabUshed 
routine  required  that  the  committee  of  general  safety  should  first  be  made 
acquainted  with  it :  that  committee  summoned  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare, and  in  certain  cases,  that  of  legislation ;  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till 
these  committees  were  complete  before  they  could  assemble,  and  then  that 
they  should  have  time  to  confer  together.  Thus  their  meetings  were  ren- 
dered almost  impossible,  and  too  numerous  to  act.  If  it  was  requisite  merely 
to  send  twenty  men  by  way  of  guard,  the  committee  of  general  safety,  charged 
with  the  police,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  military  committee.  Now  it 
began  to  be  felt  how  wrong  it  was  to  be  so  exceedingly  afraid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  old  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  to  take  such  precautions  against 
a  danger  that  was  thenceforward  chimerical,  A  government  thus  organized 
could  but  very  feebly  resist  the  factions  conspiring  against  one  another,  and 
oppose  to  them  only  a  powerless  authority.  Thibaudeau  proposed,  there- 
fore, a  simplification  of  the  government.  He  moved  that  all  the  committees 
should  be  confined  to  the  mere  proposition  of  laws,  and  that  the  r 
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oT  execution  should  all  be  assigaed  to  the  committee  of  public  welfare ;  that 
the  latter  should  combine  the  police  with  ita  other  functions,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  committee  of  general  safety  should  be  abolished ;  that,  lastly,  the 
committee  of  public  welfare,  charged  thus  with  the  whole  government,  should 
be  increased  to  twenty-four  members,  in  order  that  it  might  be  adequate  to 
the  extent  of  its  new  duties.  The  cowards  in  the  assembly,  who  were  always 
ready  to  arm  themselves  against  impossible  dangers,  cried  out  against  this 
plan,  and  said  that  it  was  a  renewal  of  the  old  dictatorship.  The  discussion 
being  opened,  each  proposed  his  plan.  Those  who  had  the  mania  for  revert- 
ing to  constitutional  means,  or  to  the  division  of  powers,  proposed  lo  create 
an  executive  power  out  of  the  assembly,  in  order  to  separate  the  execution 
from  the  voting  of  the  law.  Others  were  for  selecting  the  raemners  of  this 
power  from  the  aaaembty,  but  for  depriving  them,  so  long  as  they  held  theit 
office,  of  any  legislative  vote. 

After  long  digressions,  the  assembly  felt  thai,  having  but  two  or  three 
months  longer  to  exist,  that  is  to  say,  onlj' just  the  time  requisite  for  making 
a  constitution,  it  was  ridiculous  lo  waste  it  in  framing  a  provisional  consti- 
tution, and  especially  to  renounce  its  dictatorship  at  a  moment  when  it  had 
more  need  of  strength  than  ever.  All  the  propositions  tending  to  a  division 
flf  the  powers  were  in  consequence  rejected ;  but  the  assembly  had  too  great 
a  ^read  of  Tbibaudeau's  plan  to  adopt  it.  It  contented  itself  therefore  with 
merely  clearing  the  track  of  the  committees  a  little  more.  It  was  decided 
dial  they  should  be  confined  to  the  mere  proposition  of  laws;  that  the  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare  alone  should  possess  the  powers  of  execution,  but 
that  the  police  should  remain  with  the  committee  of  general  safety :  that  the 
meetings  of  cdtnmitlees  should  take  place  only  by  the  deputation  of  coramis- 
eioners;  and  lastly,  the  assembly,  in  order  to  guard  itself  still  more  against 
that  formidable  and  so  much  dreaded  committee  of  public  welfare,  decided 
that  it  should  be  deprived  of  the  initiative  of  the  laws,  and  never  be  capable 
of  making  propositions  tending  to  proceedings  against  any  deputy. 

While  the  assembly  took  these  means  for  restoring  a  little  energy  to  the 
government,  it  continued  to  pay  attention  to  those  financial  questions,  the 
discussion  of  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the  month  of 
Germinal.  The  abolition  of  the  maJ^imum,  of  requisitions,  of  the  seques- 
tration, of  the  whole  apparatus  of  forced  means,  in  giving  back  things  to 
their  natural  movement,  had  rendered  the  fall  of  the  assignats  more  rapid. 
The  sales  heing  no  longer  forced,  and  the  prices  having  again  become  free, 
goods  had  risen  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and  consequently  the  assignats 
, had  fallen  in  proportion.  The  communications  with  foreign  countries  being  re- 
■established,  the  assignat  had  again  entered  into  comparison  with  foreign  paper, 
and  its  inferiority  had  been  rapidly  manifested  by  the  continually  increasing  fall 
of  the  exchange.  Thus  the  fall  of  the  paper-money  was  complete  in  every  re- 
spect ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  ordinary  law  of  velocities,  the  rapidity  of  this  fall 
Wds  increased  by  its  very  rapidity.  Every  loo  abrupt  change  in  the  value  of 
effects  produces  hazardous  speculations,  thatis,  jobbing.  As  such  change  never 
happens  but  from  the  effect  of  some  derangement  either  political  or  financid, 
as  consequently  production  suffers,  as  manufactures  and  commerce  are  im- 
peded, this  kind  of  speculation  is  almost  the  only  one  that  is  left;  and  then, 
instead  of  fabricating  or  of  transporting  new  commodities,  people  hasten  to 
speculate  on  the  variations  in  price  of  those  which  exist.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing, they  gamble  with  what  is  produced.  Stockjobbing,  which  had  riser 
W  such  a  pitch  ia  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1793,  when  the  de- 
-fection  of  Dumouriez,  the  insurrection  of  La  Vendue,  and  the  federalist 
«oalitiou,  had  occasioned  so  considerable  a  fall  in  the  Msignats,  again  appear 
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ed  with  greater  violence  tlian  ever  in  Germinal,  Ploreal,  and  Prairial,  year 
III  (April  and  May,  1795).  With  the  horrors  of  scarcity  the  scandsl  of 
unhounded  gambling  was  thus  combined,  which  again  contributed  to  increase 
the  deamess  of  commodities  and  the  depreciation  of  paper.*  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  gamblers  was  tlie  same  as  in  1793,  the  same  that  il  always  is. 
They  bought  goods,  which,  rising  in  relation  to  the  assignat  with  singular 
rapidity,  increased  ia  value  in  their  hands,  and  procured  them  in  a  few  .mo- 
ments a  considerable  profit.  Thus  all  wishes,  dl  efforts,  tended  to  the  fall 
of  paper.  There  were  articles,  which  were  sold  and  resold  thousands  of 
times  without  ever  heing  removed.  People  even  speculated,  as  usual,  with 
what  they  did  not  possess.  They  bought  a  commodity  of  a  seller,  who  had 
it  not,  but  who  engaged  to  deliver  it  at  a  speciiied  time :  when  that  time  ar- 
rived, the  seller  could  not  deliver  it,  but  he  paid  the  difference  between  the 
,  price  at  which  he  sold  and  the  current  price  of  the  day,  if  the  commodity 
had  risen;  he-received  that  difference,  if  it  had  fallen.  It  was  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  already  so  obnoxious  to  the  people  as  the  haunt  of  the  gilded  youth, 
that  the  jobbers  met.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  through  it  without  being 
fbllotved  by  dealers,  carrying  in  their  hands  stuffs,  gold  snuff-boxes,  silver 
plate,  rich  jewellery.  It  was  at  the  Chartres  coffee-house  that  all  llie  specu- 
lators in  the  metallic  substances  assembled.  Though  gold  and  silver  were 
no  longer  considered  as  merchandise,  and  though,  since  1793,  they  were 
forbidden  upon  very  severe  penalties  to  be  sold  against  assignals,  the  traffic 
in  them  was  nevertheless  carried  on  almost  openly.  The  louis  was  sold 
for  160  livres  in  paper;  and  in  an  hour  the  price  was  made  to  fluctuate  from 
160  to  300,  and  even  210  Uvres. 

Thus  a  frightful  dearth  of  bread,  an  absolute  want  of  fuel,  in  weather  that 
was  still  severe  in  the  middle  of  spring,  an  excessive  rise  in  the  prices  of  all 
commodities,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  them  with  a  paper  (hat  was 
sinking  from  day  to  day ;  amidst  all  these  evils  an  unbridled  jobbing,  acce- 
lerating the  depreciation  of  the  assignals  by  its  speculations,  and  affording  a 
B]>ectacle  of  the  most  scandalous  gambling,  and  sometimes  of  sudden  for- 
iuncB  springing  up  out  of  the  general  distress — such  was  the  vast  theme  of 

r'evances  presented  to  the  patriots  for  exciting  the  people  to  commotion.t 
behoved  the  government,  as  weO  for  the  relief  of  the  public  distresses, 
as  for  preventing  a  commotion,  to  redress  these  grievances — but  therein  lay 
the  everlasting  difficulty. 

One  expedient  was  deemed  indispensable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  raise  the 
assignals  by  withdrawing  them  from  circulation  ;  but,  in  order  to  withdraw 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  demons,  and  people  persisted  in  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  real  difficulty,  thai  of  fnmishii'g  purchasers  with  the  means 
of  paying  for  one-third  of  the  territory.  The  Assembly  had  rejected  vio- 
lent means,  tljat  is  te  say,  the  demonetisation  and  the  forced  loan;  but  it 
hesitated  between  the  two  voluntary  means,  namely,  a  lottery  and  a  barfk 
The  proscription  of  Cambon  decided  the  preference  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
Johannot,  who  had  proposed  the  latter.  But,  till  this  chimerical  expedietit 
could  be  made  to  succeed,  an  expedient  which,  even  if  il  did  succeed,  neve' 

•  "  The  rapidity  of  the  decline  of  the  assignal  gave  tise  lo  numerous  speculations  on  the 
dcTiBiige  of  Paris ;  and  the  people  in  the  midat  of  the  horrors  of  famine,  were  aiasperttlod 
by  the  sight  ot  fottunes  made  out  of  the  misery  which  they  cnciitred." — Alison.    E. 

■j- "  The  daily  orowda  which  wore  In  Ihe  habit  of  assembling  on  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  btesd,  and  of  the  popular  fermenlstion,  did  not  allow  (he  Conrsnlion  to  percava  th« 
preparations  that  Ihe  patriots  were  making  for  a  genera]  commotion,  nor  consequently  to  or 
gsnize  any  measures  with  respect  to  it" — Mignel.    E, 
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could  raise  the  as   ga  p      with  money,  the  greatest  evil,  that  of  a 

difference  between  n  ue  and  the  real  value  still  existed.     Thus 

the  creditor  of  ih  otl      persons,  took  the  assignat  at  par,  and  could 

only  pay  it  away  ga  f  n  ith  at  most.  Proprietors,  who  had  let  their 
lands,  received  b  n  h        he  rent.     Instances  were  known  of  farmers 

who  paid  their  r       w  h  k  of  corn,  a  fat  hog,  or  a  horse.     The  trea- 

sury, in  particul  n  d        oss  which  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the 

finances,  and  co      q    n  h    paper  itself.     It  took  the  assignat  at  its 

nominal  value  from  h  xp  y  and  received  per  month  about  fifty  millions, 
which  were  at  most  only  worth  five.  To  supply  this  deficit,  and  lo  cover 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  it  was  obliged  to  issue  assignals  to 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  millions  per  month,  on  account  of 
their  great  depreciation.  The  first  thing  lo  be  done,  until  measures  shonid 
be  devised  for  withdrawing  and  raising  them,  was  to  re-establish  the  relation 
between  their  nominal  value,  and  their  real  value,  so  that  the  republic,  tlie 
creditor  of  the  slate,  the  land-owner,  the  capitalist,  in  short,  all  pereons  paid 
in  paper,  might  not  be  ruined. 

Johannol  proposed  an  expedient,  namely  to  return  to  metals  as  the  measure 
of  value.  The  worth  of  the  aasignats  in  proportion  to  gold  and  silver  was  to 
be  ascertained  every  day,  and  they  were  no  longer  to  be  received  but  at  that 
rate.  A  person  to  whom  one  thousand  francs  were  owing  was  to  be  paid  ten 
thousand  in  assignats,  if  the  assignals  were  worth  only  one-tenth  of  the 
metals.  Taxes,  rents,  income  of  all  kinds,  the  purchase-money  of  the 
national  domains,  were  to  be  paid  in  specie  or  in  aasignats  at  their  current 
value.  An  objection  was  made  to  this  adoption  of  specie  as  the  general 
standard  of  all  property,  in  the  first  place,  from  an  old  grudge  against  metals, 
which  were  charged  with  having  ruined  paper,  and,  in  the  next,  because  the 
English,  having  a  great  quantity  of  them,  could,  it  was  said,  make  them  vary 
at  pleasure,  and  would  thus  be  masters  of  the  course  of  the  assignats.  These 
reasons  were  very  paltry ;  but  they  decided  the  Convention  to  reject  metals 
as  the  standard  of  worth.  Jean-Bon  St,-Andr6  then  proposed  to  adopt  corn, 
which  among  all  nations  was  the  essential  standard  of  value  to  which  all 
other  effects  must  bear  a  proportion.  Thus  the  quantity  of  corn  that  could 
be  procured  for  any  sum  at  the  time  of  making  a  bargain  was  to  be  calculated, 
and  such  an  amount  was  to  be  paid  in  assignats  as  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase at  the  moment  the  same  quantity  of  corn.  The  person  who  owed  rent 
or  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  francs,  at  a  dme  when  one  thousand 
francs  represented  one  hundred  quintals  of  com,  was  to  pay  tlie  current  value 
of  one  hundred  quintals  of  corn  in  assignats.  But  to  this  an  objection  was 
urged.  The  calamities  of  the  war  and  the  losses  of  agriculture  had  caused 
the  price  of  corn  to  rise  considerably  in  proportion  to  all  other  articles  of 
consumption  or  merchandise,  and  it  was  wor&  four  times  as  much.  Accord- 
ing to  the  existing  currency  of  the  assignats,  it  ought  to  have  cost  but  ten 
times  as  much  as  in  1790,  namely,  one  hundred  francs  per  quiota! ;  but  it 
leally  cost  four  hundred.  The  person  who  owed  one  thousand  francs  in 
1760  would  owe  at  that  moment  ten  thousand  francs  if  he  paid  according  to 
the  standard  of  specie,  and  forty  thousand  if  he  had  to  pay  according  to  the 
standard  of  corn ;  so  that  he  would  have  to  give  a  value  which  had  become 
four  times  too  great.  The  Assembly  was,  therefore,  puzzled  what  standard 
of  value  to  adopt.  Raffron  proposed  that  from  the  30th  of  the  month  assig- 
nats should  fall  one  per  cent,  every  day.  An  immediate  outcry  was  raised 
that  this  would  be  a  bankruptcy,  as  if  it  were  not  one  to  reduce  the  assignats 
w  the  standard  of  specie  or  of  corn,  that  is,  to  saddle  them  af  once  with  a 
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liMS  of  ninety  per  cei         V     h  B      d   i,  who  talked  cotiii- 

nually  of  financial  ma  I  d  d        h        a  decree  was  passed, 

declaring  that  the  Coi  Id  p  oposition  tending  to 

banlcruptcy. 

The  reduction  of  ih  h  j         t,  however,  have  beea 

attended  with  one  mo  I  all  payments,  either 

of  taxes,  or  rent,  or  d  b     d  f  1dm  the  assignat  were  to 

be  taken  no  longer  bu        1        andard         h    h  daily  sinking,  the  fall 

would  have  no  end,  fo         h    g       Id       p  I  ctual  stale  of  tilings, 

in  fact,  the  assignat,  b  11     p  bi  m      f     i  its  nominal  value, 

for  the  payment  of  ta  f        ts     f    11  d        had  an  employment 

which  still  gave  a  cert  1  lb  as  lo  be  taken  every- 

where only  at  the  sta   lard    f   1     d  y  k     definitely  and  witliout 

limit.     The  assignat  1      d  y  f  1  d  f      cs,  might  to-morrow 

be  worth  but  one  hui  d    d  b  f         b  centime ;  it  would, 

indeed,  no  longer  mi  h     pn  d     d    Is  or  the  state,  for  all 

would  take  it  merely  for  what  it  was  worth :  hut  ila  value,  being  in  no  case 
compulsory,  would  instantly  sink  lo  nothing.  There  was  no  reason  why  a 
nominal  tfiousand  millions  should  not  fall  lo  one  real  franc,  and  then  Ihe  re- 
source of  paper-money,  still  indispensable  lo  the  governmenl,  would  be 
entirely  cut  off. 

Dubois -C ranee,  considering  all  these  plans  as  dangerous,  opposed  the  re- 
duction of  the  assignats  lo  the  currency,  and  overlooking  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  were  ruined  by  payment  in  paper,  merely  proposed  to  levy  the 
land-tax  in  kind.  The  state  might  thus  secure  the  means  of  subsisting  the 
armies  and  the  great  communes,  and  spare ^e  issue  of  three  or  four  thousand 
millions  in  paper,  which  it  expended  in  procuring  supplies.  This  plan, 
which  at  first  appeared  attractive,  was  afterwards  rejected  upon  mature  ex- 
amination ;  it  became  necessary  to  seek  some  other. 

Meanwhile  the  evil  was  daily  increasing:  riols  broke  out  in  all  parts  on 
account  of  provision  and  fuel ;  bread  was  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Palais  Royal 
at  twenty-two  francs  per  pound ;  and  boatmen,  at  one  of  the  passages  of  ihe 
Seine,  had  offered  forty  thousand  francs  for  a  service  for  which  they  formerly 
paid  one  hundred,  A  kind  of  despair  seized  every  one :  people  cried  out 
that  an  end  must  be  put  lo  this  state  of  things,  and  that  measures  of  some 
■sort  must  absolutely  be  devised.  In  this  distressing  situation.  Bourdon  of 
the  Oise,  a  very  ignorant  financier,  who  talked  upon  all  these  questions  like 
one  possessed,  bit  no  doubt  by  accident  on  (he  only  suitable  expedient  for 
getting  out  of  the  dilemma.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  reduce  the  assignals  to  the  currency,  for  nobody  could  tell  whether  specie 
or  corn  ought  fo  be  taken  for  a  standard,  and  besides,  it  would  have  been 
stripping  them  immediately  of  all  their  value  and  exposing  them  to'a  depre- 
dation without  end.  To  raise  by  absorbing  them  would  have  been  just  aa 
difficult,  for  that  would  have  required  the  sale  of  the  domains,  and  to  ^S- 
purchasers  for  so  great  a  quantity  of  immovable  property  would, have  been 
almost  impossible. 

There  was,  however,  one  way  of  selling  the  domains,  and  that  was,  to 
place  them' within  the  reach  of  purchasers,  by  requiring  only  such  a  value  aa 
they-could  give  for  them  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  fortune.  The 
domains  were  then  sold  by  auction:  the  consequence  was,  that  offers  were 
propdrlioned  to  the  depreciation  of  psper,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
in'asaignais  five  or  six  times  the  price  of  1780.  Still  it  was  paying  but  half 
ih^'V^e  which  land  realized  in  money  at  that  period;  but  it  was  far  (oo 
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much  for  the  present  timo,  for  land  was  in  reality  not  worth  half,  nor  a  fourth, 
of  what  it  was  in  1790.  There  ia  nothing  ahsolute  in  value.  A  thing  is 
worth  BO  more  than  it  will  fetch  in  exchange  for  other  objects.  In  America, 
in  extensive  continents,  lands  are  of  little  value,  because  their  mass  ia  far 
superior  to  that  of  moveable  capital.  Such  was  in  some  measure  the  case  in 
France  iu  1795.  It  was  requisite  therefore  to  insist  no  longer  on  the  ficti- 
tious value  of  1790,  but  to  be  coutent  with  that  which  could  be  obtained  in 
1795,  for  the  real  value  of  a  thing  is  just  as  much  as  can  be  paid  for  it. 

In  consequence.  Bourdon  of  the  Oise  suggested  that  the  domain  should  be 
disposed  of,  without  sale  and  by  mere  verbal  agreement,  to  any  one  who 
should  offer  three  times  the  value  of  1790  in  assignata.  In  ease  of  oompe- 
tition  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  first  applicant.  Thus  a  properly 
valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  francs  in  1790  was  to  be  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  Assignats  having  fallen  lo  one-iifteenth  of  their  value,  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  represented  in  reality  but  twenty  thousand  effective 
francs :  a  purchaser,  therefore,  paid  twenty  fliousand  francs  for  a  property 
which  in  1790  was  worth  one  hundred  thousand.  This  was  not  losing 
four-fifths  if  no  more  could  be  obtained  for  it.  Besides,  had  the  sacrifice 
been  real,  it  would  have  been  wrong  lo  hesitate,  for  the  advaalages  were 
immense. 

In  the  first  place,  it  obviated  the  inconveiiiences  of  the  reduction  to  the 
current  value,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  paper.  We  have  seen,  in 
fact,  that  the  aasignat  reduced  lo  the  current  value  in  payment  for  everything, 
even  of  the  domains,  would  cease  to  have  any  fixed  value  whatever,  and  that 
it  would  fell  to  nothing.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  could  be  paid  for  do- 
mains on  giving  thriee  the  valuation  of  1790,  it  would  have  a  fixed  value, 
for  it  would  represent  a  certain  quantity  of  land ;  as  it  would  always  be 
capable  of  procuring  that,  it  would  always  have  the  value  of  it,  and  not 
perish  any  more  than  it.  Thus  the  annihilation  of  the  paper  would  be 
avoided.  But  there  was  another  advantage:  it  is  proved  by  what  happened 
two  months  afterwards  that  all  the  domains  might  have  been  sold  immedi- 
ately, on  condition  of  paying  for  them  in  paper  tlirice  their  value  in  1790. 
All  the  assignata,  or  almost  all,  might  thus  have  been  withdrawn ;  those 
which  should  remain  out,  would  have  recovered  their  value ;  the  state  would 
have  had  it  in  its  power  to  issue  more  and  to  make  fresh  use  of  this  resource- 
It  is  true  that,  in  demanding  only  thrice  the  valuation  of  1790,  it  would  be 
obliged  to  give  much  more  land  in  order  to  withdraw  the  circulating  mass  of 
paper;  but  it  would  still  have  enough  left  to  supply  new, extraordinary  wants. 
Moreover,  the  taxes,  now  reduced  to  nothing,  because  they  were  paid  in  de- 
preciated assignata,  would  recover^  their  value  if  the  as  si  gnat  were  eiJhet 
withdrawn  or  raised.  The  domains,  consigned  immediately  to  individual 
industry,  would  begin  to  he  productive  both  for  the  owners  and  for  the 
Ireasury ;  in  short,  the  most  frightful  catastrophe  would  be  averted,  for  thtf 
j^st  relation  of  values  would  be  re-established. 

The  plan  of  Bourdon  of  the  Oise  was  adopted,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  but  the  storm  which  had 
lieen  so  long  gathering,  and  of  wliich  tl\e  12th  of  Germinal  had  been  only 
a  forerunner,  had  become  more  threatening  than  ever:  it  had  overspread  the 
horizon  and  was  ready  to  burst.  The  two  adverse  parties  acted  each  in  il« 
own. way.  The  counterT-revolutionists,  predominating  in  certain  sections, 
got  up:peiitions  against  the  measures  recommended  in  Chenier's  report,  and 
j)artie«larly  against  thai  vvhich  .punished  with  banishment  the  abuse  of  the- 
jire^s  by  the  royjdists .     The  patriots,  on  their  part,  reduced  to  extremity, 
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were  meditating  a  desperate  project.  The  execution  of  Fouquier-Tinyiile, 
condemned  witfi  sei^eral  jurymen  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  the  m^pr 
ner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  functions,  had  increased  tlieir  irritation 
(o  the  highest  pitch.  Though  discovered  in  their  plan  of  the  29th  of-  Ger 
minal,  and  recently  thwarted  in  an  attempt  to  place  all  the  sections  in  per 
manent  deliberation  upon  pretext  of  the  dearth,  they  were  nevertheless 
conspiring  in  various  populous  quarters.  They  had  finally  formed  a  central 
committee  of  insurrection,  the  seat  of  which  was  in  the  Rue  Mauconseil 
between  the  quarters  of  St.  Denis  aiid  Montmartre.  It  was  composed  pf 
old  members  of  the  revolutionary  committees  and  various  persons  of  the 
same  kind,  almost  all  unknown  oiit  of  their  own  quarter.  Tiie  plan  of 
insurrection  was  sufficiently  marked  out  by  all  the  occurrences  of  the  same 
nature :  to  put  the  women  in  front,  to  cause  them  to  be  followed  by  an  im- 
mense concourse,  to  surround  the  Convention  by  such  a  multitude  as  to 
prevent  its  being  relieved,  to  force  it  to  turn  out  the  seventy-three,  to  recall 
Billaud,  Coiiot,  and  Barrere,  to  release  the  deputies  confined  at  Ham,  to  piit 
in  force  the  constitution  of  1793,  and  thus  give  a  new  commune  to  Paris,  to 
recur  anew  to  all  the  revolutionary  measures,  (he  maximum,  requisitions, 
&c. — such  was  the  plan  entertained  by  all  the  patriots.*  They  embodied 
it  in  a  manifesto,  consisting  of  eleven  articles,  and  published  it  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  people  which  had  resumed  its  rights.  They  caused  it  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  in  Paris  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  Floreal 
(May  19).  It  enjoined  tlie  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  repair  in  a  body  to  the 
Convention,  with  this  inscription  upon  their  hats — Bread  and  the  consittu-. 
Hon  of  1793!  The  whole  night  between  tiie  30th  of  Floreal  and  the  1st 
of  Prairial  {May  19  and  30)  was  passed  in  uproar,  shouts,  and  threats.  The 
women  ran  about  the  streets,  declaring  that  they  must  go  tlie  next  day  to 
liie  Convention,  that  it  liad  put  Robespierre  to  death  merely  lo  step  into  his 
place,  that  it  starved  tlie  people,  protected  the  shopkeepers  who  sucked  the 
blood  of  the  poor,  and  sent  all  the  patriots  lo  tlie  scaffold.  They  encou- 
raged one  another  to  march  in  the  front,  because,  they  said,  the  armed  force 
would  not  dare  fire  upon  women. 

Accordingly,  nest  morning,  at  daybreak,  there  was  a  general  tumult  in  the 
fauxbourgs  8l.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Temple,  in 
the  Rues  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and  more  particularly  in  tlie  Cite.  The 
patriots  caused  al!  the  bells  which  they  could  get  at  to  be  rung;  they  beat 
the  generate,  and  fired  cannon.  At  the  same  moment,  the  tocsin. sounded  in 
the  Pavilion  de  I'Uuite,  by  order  of  the  committee  of  general  safely,  and 
the  sections  assembled  ;  but  those  who  were  in  the  plot  had  assembled  very 
early,  and  were  already  marching  in  arms  long  before  the  others  were  rouSed 
by  the  signal.  The  mob,  which  kept  constantly  increasing,  advanced 
slowly  towards  the  Tuileries.  A  great  number  of  women,  intermixed  with 
drunken  men,  shouting  Bread  and  the  eonstUution  of  1793 !  Bauds  of 
rufiians  armed  with  pikes,  sabres,  and  alt  sorts  of  weapons,  a  torrent  of  tli 
lowest  rabble,  lasdy,  some  biitlalions  of  the  sections  regularly  armed,  com 
posed  this  concourse,  and  marched  without  order  towards  the  point  indicated 

"  The  patriots  reEolved  lo  make  one  last  attempt,  la  establish  a  new  municipality  to  serve 
aa  a  common  centre ;  to  Ecize  upon  the  barriers,  the  telegraph,  (he  ajarm-gun,  tlie  tocsin,  anJ 
the  drums;  and  not  to  stop  until  they  had  secured  sub^stenca  and  r^ose,  bappinesa'atill 
liberty  to  the  French  nation.  They  invited  the  cannoniera,  the  gendafmea,  and  the  itoopa, 
hurec  and  foot,  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  bannerE  of  the  people;  and  they  marched  tipoi- 
the  CouTention."— Jtfig'nc/.    E. 
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to  all — the  Convention.     About  ten  oVlock.  they  reached  the  Tuileries,  beset 
die  hail  of  the  Assembly,  and  closed  all  the  outlets 

The  deputies,  hastily  assembled,  were  at  their  po^t  The  niembers  of 
the  Mountain,  who  were  not  in  communication  w  itfi  that  obscure  committee 
of  insurrection,  had  not  been  forewariied,  and  hke  their  LoUeagues,  knew 
nothing  of  the  commotion  except  b)  the  shouts  of  the  populace  and  the 
pealing  of  the  tocsin.  They  even  suspected  that  the  committee  of  general 
safety  had  laid  a  snare  for  the  patriots,  and  excited  them  to  riotous  proceed- 
ings that  it  might  have  occasion  for  persecuting  them  No  sooner  had  the 
Aissembly  met,  than  Isabeau  the  deputy  read  the  manifesto  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  tribunes,  oceapied  very  early  by  the  patnols,  immediately  rang 
■with  boisterous  applause.  On  seeing  the  Convention  thus  surrounded,  a 
deputy  exclaimed,  that  it  would  know  how  to  die  at  its  post.  "  Yes!  yes!" 
cried  all  the  deputies,  rising  immediately.  One  of  the  tribunes,  fiiled  with 
persona  of  a  class  superior  to  the  others,  applauded  this  declaration.  At 
thia  moment  the  uproar  increased  on  the  outside ;  the  living  waves  of  the 
populace  were  heard  roaring :  the  deputies,  meanwhile,  succeeded  each 
■other  in  the  tribune,  offering  various  observations.  All  at  oace,  a  swarm  of 
women  rushed  into  the  tribunes,  trampling  over  those  who  occupied  them, 
and  shouting  Bread!  bread!  Vernier,  the  president,  put  on  his  hat,  and 
commanded  silence,  bat  Ihey  continued  shouting  Bread!  bread!  Some 
shook  their  fists  at  the  Assembly,  others  laughed  at  its  distress.  A  great 
number  of  members  rose  for  the  purpose  of  speaking ;  they  could  not  ^ake 
themselves  heard.  They  desired  the  president  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
Convention ;  the  president  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  without  success- 
Andre  Dumont,  who  had  presided  with  firmness  on  the  13th  of  Germinal, 
succeeded  Vernier  in  the  chair.  The  uproar  continued;  the  shouts  of 
Bread!  bread!  were  repealed  by  the  women  who  had  taken  possession  of 
'  the  tribunes.  "  Andre  Dumont  declared  that  he  would  have  them  turned  out: 
he  was  greeted  with  yells  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  applause  on  the  other. 
At  this  moment  the  noise  of  violent  blows  given  to  the  door  on  the  left  of 
the  bureau  were  heard,  and  the  tumult  of  a  multitude  striving  to  break  if 
open.  The  hinges  of  the  door  creaked,  and  pieces  of  plaster  began  to  fall. 
in  this  perilous  situation  the  president  addressed  a  general,  who  had 
appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  company  of  young  men,  to  present  a  very  dis- 
creet petition  in  the  name  of  the  section  of  Bon-Conseil.  "  General,"  said 
he,  "I  charge  you  to  protect  the  national  representation,  and  I  appoint  you 
provisional  commandant  of  the  armed  forces."  The  Assembly,  by  its 
applause,  confirmed  the  appointment.  The  general  declared  that  he  would 
die  at  his  post,  and  withdrew  to  fly  to  the  scene  of  the  combat.  At  this 
moment,  the  noise  that  was  made  at  one  of  the  doors  ceased,  and  some 
degree  of  quiet  was  restored,  AndrS  Dumont,  addressing  the  tribunes, 
nnjoined  all  the  good  citizens  who  occupied  them  to  withdraw,  declaring 
that  force  would  be  immediately  employed  to  clear  them.  Many  citizens 
went  out,  but  (he  women  remained,  shouting  as  before.  Presentty,  the 
general  charged  by  the  president  to  protect  the  Convention  returned  with 
an  escort  of  fusiliers  and  a  number  of  young  men,  who  had  provided  them- 
selves with  postboys'  wh'^s.  They  went  up  to  the  tribunes,  and,  layiiig 
about  them  with  ttieir  whips,  soon  cleiwed  them  of  the  women,  who  fled 
with  tremendous  screams,  amidst  the  [oud  applause  of  part  of  the  spectators, 
'■No  Kooner  were  the  tribunes  cleared,  than  the  noise  at  the  left-hand  door 
ledoubled.  The-mob  had  returned  to  the  charge;  it  made  a  fresh  attack  on 
Ahe  door,  which  could  not  withstand  the  violence,  and  was  burst  open  ant! 
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broken.  The  members  of  the  Convention  retired  to  the  upper  henehes ;  the 
gendarmerie  forming  a  line  around  them  for  their  protection.  Armed  citi- 
xeita  of  the  sections  immediately  entered  the  hall  by  the  right-hand  door  to 
turn  out  the  populace.  They  drove  it  back  at  first  and  seized  some  women ; 
but  they  were  soon  repulsed  in  tKeir  turn  by  the  victorio)^  populace.  For- 
tunately, the  section  of  Crenelle,  which  was  the  first  to  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  llie  Convention,  arrived  at  this  moment  and  furnished  a  useful 
reinforcement.  Anguis,  the  deputy,  was  at  its  head,  with  drawn  sword. 
■"Forward!"  he  cried.  His  men  closed,  advanced,  crossed  bayonets,  and 
drove  back,  without  wounding,  the  multitude  of  the  assailants,  who  gave 
way  at  the  sight  of  the  arms.  One  of  Hie  rioters  was  seized  by  the  collar, 
dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  bureau,  searched,  and  his  pockets  were  found  full 
of  bread.  It  was  now  two  o'clock.  Quiet  being  somewhat  restored  ia  the 
Assembly,  it  declared  that  the  section  of  Crenelle  had  deserved  well  of  the 
country.  All  the  foreign  ambassadors  had  repaired  lo  the  tribune  which 
was  reserved  for  them,  as  if  to  share,  in  some  measure,  the  dangers  of  the 
-Convention,  and  witnessed  this  scene  It  wis  decreed  that  mention  should 
be  made  in  the  bulletin  of  their  courageous  deiotedness. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  around  the  hall  kept  increasing.  No  more  than 
two  or  three  sections  had  yet  hid  time  to  come  up  and  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  national  palace,  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  constantly  increas- 
ing host  of  the  assailants.  Others  arrived,  but  they  could  not  penetrate  into 
the  interior.  They  had  no  communication  with  the  committees,  they  had 
received  no  orders,  they  knew  not  what  use  to  make  of  their  arms.  At  this 
moment  the  mob  made  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  saloon  of  liberty,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  broken  door.  Shouts  of  7*0  arms!  were  renewed,  and  the 
force  within  the  hall  hastened  to  the  door  which  was  threatened.  The  pre- 
eident  put  on  hi^hat ;  the  Assembly  continued  calm.  The  parties  closed 
with  one  another,  and  a  battle  ensued  before  the  very  door.  The  defenders 
of  the  Convention  crossed  bayonets.  The  assailants  on  their  part  fired,  and 
Ae  balls  struck  the  walls  of  the  hall.  The  deputies  rose,  crying  7'he  He- 
public  for  ever!  Fresh  detachments  arrived,  crossed  from  right  to  left, 
and  assisted  to  repel  the  attack.  The  firing  became  brisker;  the  combatants 
charged,  intermingled,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  swords.  But  an  im- 
mense crowd  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants  propelled  them,  and  pushed  them 
in  spite  of  themselves  upon  the  bayonets,  overthrowing  all  the  obstacles  that 
opposed  it,  and  penetrating  into  the  Assembly.  Feraud,  a  young  deputy, 
full  of  courage  and  self-devotion,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  and  had  been  for  a  fortnight  running  about  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  supplies,  flew  to  meet  the  rioters,  and  besought 
them  not  to  advance  farther.  "Kill  me,"  cried  he,  baring  his  bosom;  "you 
must  pass  over  ray  body  before  you  shall  enter."  According,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  to  endeavour  to  stop  them ;  but  the  furious  wretches, 
^thout  heeding  him,  stepped  over  his  body  and  rushed  towards  the  bureau. 
It  was  now  three  o'clock.  Drunken  women,  men  armed  with  swords, 
pikes,  and  muskets,  having  on  their  hats  the  words,  Bread — the  constUution 
of  93 !  filled  the  hall.  Some  seated  themselves  on  the  lower  benches  which 
the  dei  iilies  had  left  on  retiring  to  the  upper  ones  ;  others  covered  the  floor, 
placed  themselves  before  the  bureau,  or  ascended  the  small  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  the  president's  chair,  A  young  officer  of  the  sections,  named 
Mally,  who  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  bureau,  snatched  the  inscription 
which  was  on  the  hat  of  one  of  these  men.  Me  was  instandy  fired  at,  and 
fell  wounded  in  several  places.     At  this  moment,  all  the  pikes,  all  the  bavo- 
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nela,  were  turned  towards  the  president.  A  fence  of  iron  was  placed  around 
his  head.  It  was  Boissy-d'Anglas  who  had  succeeded  Andre  Dumont;  he 
remained  calm  and  immoveable.  Feraud,  who  had  risen,  hastened  to  the 
foot  of  the  tribune,  tore  his  hair,  beat  hia  breast  for  grief,  and,  on  perceiving 
the  danger  of  the  president,  rushed  fowg.rds  him  for  tlie  purpose  of  covering 
him  with  his  ownT)ody.  One  of  the  pikemen  pulled  him  back  by  the  coat; 
ail  officer,  with  a  view  to  release  Feraud,  struck  with  his  fist  the  man  who 
held  him ;  the  latter  returned  the  blow  by  firing  a  pistol-shot  which  wounded 
Feraud  in  the  shoulder.  The  unfortunate  young  man  fell ;  he  was  dragged 
away,  trampled  upon,  carried  out  of  the  hall,  and  his  dead  body  consigned 
to  the  populace.* 

Boissy-d'Anglas  continued  calm  and  unshaken  during  this  frightful  trans- 
action i  bayonets  and  pikes  still  surrounded  his  head.  At  this  moment  com- 
menced a  scene  of  confusion  which  bafites  description.  Every  one  attempted 
to  speak,  and  shouted  to  no  purpose  to  make  himself  heard.  The  drums 
beat  to  restore  silence  ;  but  the  mob,  enjoying  the  uproar,  bawled,  stamped, 
and  shook  with  delight,  on  seeing  the  slsle  to  which  that  sovereign  assembly 
was  reduced.  It  was  not  in  this  manner  that  the  events  of  the  3ist  of  May 
had  been  effected,  when  the  revolutionary  party,  headed, by  the  commune, 
the  staff  of  the  sections,  and  a  great  number  of  deputies,  io  receive  and  give 
the  word,  surrounded  the  Convention  with  a  mute  and  armed  multitude,  and, 
besieging  without  breaking  into  it,  obliged  it  to  pass,  with  an  apparent  dig- 
nity, the  decrees  which  it  desired  to  obtaiii.  On  die  present  occasion  there 
were  no  arrangements  for  acting  in  concert,  oc  for  exliDrting  at  least  the  appa- 
rent sanction  of  the  wishes  of  the  patriots.  A  gunner,  surrounded  by  fusi- 
liers, ascended  the  tribune,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  plan  of  insur- 
rection. His  voice  was  every  moment  drowned  by  shouts,  by  abuse,  and 
by  the  rolling  of  the  drums.  A  man  attempted  to  addrsbs  the  multitude, 
"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  we  are  all  here  for  the  same  cause.  The  danger 
is  pressing,  we  want  decrees  ;  allow  your  representatives  to  pass  them." 

Shouts  of  "Down!  down!"  were  the  only  reply ;  Rhul,  tlie  deputy,  a 
venerable  looking  oid  man,  and  a  zealous  Mountaineer,  endeavoured  to  say 
a  few  words  from  his  place,  with  a  view  to  obtain  silence  ;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  fresh  vociferations.  Romme,  an  austere  man,  a  stranger  to  the 
insurrection,  like  tiie  whole  Mountain,  but,  wha>desired  that  the  measures 
demanded  by  the  people  might  be  adopted,  and  saw  with  pain  that  this  tre- 
mendous confusion  would  be  without  result,  like  that  of  the  12th  of  Germi- 
nal— Romme  asked  leave  to  speak,  as  did  Duroi  abo  from  thS  same  motive ; 
but  ilbither  of  them  could  obtain  it.  The  tumult  recommenced  and  lasted 
for  more  than  another  hour.  During  this  scene,  a  head  was  brought  in  on 
the  point  of  a  bayonet.  The  deputies  fixed  Iheir  eyes  on  it  with  horror  ; 
they  could  not  recognise  it.  Some  said  that  it  was  the  head  of  Fr^ron, 
others  thai  it  was  Feraud'a.  It  was  in  fact  the  head  of  Feraud,  which  some 
ruffians  had  cut  olT  and  stuck  upon  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  They  carrieil 
it  about  in  the  hail,  amidst  the  yells  of  the  rabble.     Their  fury  against  the 

E resident,  Boissy-d'Anglas,  was  again  escited ;  again  he  was  in  danger;  his 
ead  was  encompassed  wiUi  bayonets ;  pieces  were  levelled  at  him  on  all 
sides  ;  he  was  threatened  with  a  thousand  deaths.t 

*  ."  Feraud  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  intrepid  members  of  the  Convention.  It  has 
bMn  jmtlj  obserred  thai  it  was  h»  trssical  end  which  contributed  more  than  snyihing  elae 
to  Ihs  final  downfall  of  the  Mountain." — Btograpkie  Modeme.    E. 

■f:"Qn  this,  meiDorable  morning  we  were  awakened  hy  loud  shouts  in  the  Btreotsj  the 
tiici^  Bdiiiideii  to  arms,  and  another  day  of  blood  was  added  lo  the  calenda-  which  took  it« 
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It  was  already  seven  in  the  evening.  Ap  pre  liens  ions  were  felt  in  ihe  Ai- 
Bembly  lest  this  mob,  among  which  were  sanguinary  ruffians,  should  proceed 
to  the  last  exttemides,  and  murder  the  representalii-cs  of  the  people  amidsl 
the  darkness  of  night.  Several  membe«i  of  the  centre  begged  certain  Moun- 
taineers to  speak  and  to  exhort  the  multitude  to  disperse.  Vernier  told  Ihe 
rioters  that  it  was  late,  that  they  ought  to  think  of  retiring,  and  that  they 
were  likely  to  expose  the  people  to  the  want  of  bread  by  delaying  the  ex- 
pected arrivals.  "It  is  humbug,"  replied  the  mob;  "you  have  told  iis  that 
tale  these  three  months."  Several  voices  were  then  successively  raised 
amidst  the  crowd.  One  demanded  the  release  of  the  patriots  and  of  the 
arrested  deputies ;  another  the  constitution  of  93 ;  a  third,  the  apprehension 
of  ^  the  emigrants;  a  multitude  of  others,  the  permanence  of  the  sections, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  commune,  the  appointment  of  a  commander  of  the 
armed  Parisian  force,  domiciliary  visits  to  search  for  hidden  articles  of  con- 
sumption, assignata  at  par,  &c.  •  One  of  these  men,  who  succeeded  in  gam- 
ing a  hearing  for  a  few  moments,  insisted  on  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  commander  of  the  Parisian  armed  force,  and  that  Soubrany  should  be 
chosen.  Lastly,  another,  not  knowing  what  to  demand,  cried  out.  The  ar- 
rest of  the  rogues  and  the  cowards!  and  for  half  an  hour  he  kept  repeating 
from  time  to  time,  TTfte  arrest  of  the  rogues  and  the  cowards! 

One  of  the  ringleaders,  at  length  aware  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something, 
proposed  to  make  the  deputies  descend  from  the  upper  benches  on  which 
fliey  had  seated  themselves,  to  collect  them  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  to 
make  them  deliberate.  The  suggestion  was  instantly  adopted.  They  were 
thrust  from  their  seats,  forced  to  descend,  and  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
into  the  space  between  the  tribune  and  the  lower  benches.  Here  they  were 
surrounded  by  men  who  enclosed  them  with  a  chain  of  pikes.  Vernier  took 
Jate  from  1789.  Enough  has  ulroadj  been  said  of  this  dreadful  day.  I  recollect  that  t^ror 
rriBn«d"vervwhere.     The  eon»piralo™  had  pfomisrf  a  day  of  pillago  to   the  three  &u^- 

,,5aV  0  ra„..i,irf  «».»,  •Kins  m*""'  pi". "'  ■pp«""ir  "■"'«;'  ""J  ™"; 

Z^mt  tiTlM  ™n»  WOT  p.-"  g  to  ih.  Commli.n,  fc  ™.p«.bl.  mh.bi  ..I.  ot 

M  Zl°l,  ft.  r.mll.    T.W.*  ....tos,  »J  brtta  whom  w.  b«!  ..1  «.n  da.ms  >b. 

llflv  cam/bome  to  eet  something  to  eat ;  he  was  almMt  ftmiahed,  not  havmg  tasttaJ  UkA 
.ioi  the  memos.   Ei.otJe.  .lUI  rajed.  and  ™  he.rf  the  no.l  appalling  etie.  m  *•  •Ij"; 
Sled  »ilb  the  ..dl  or  th.  drama.    The  t.o.bootg  St.  Atjt.in.,  wh.o*  bad  been  ,^,,1, 
ZtJl,  to  ,......«  .t  the  p..po.i.i..  .f  Tallle.,  ™,.d  the  "»' f"«"  *"-^i'jt 

Ihet  bid  aJated,  Sni.bed  b  a  ba.ly  njaat,  t.ben  Dan.patl.  .tnved  to  make  a  «milar  de^ 
mandTn  ooi  bipitality.    H.  alaa  told  n.  bo  bad  taated  nothing  m  the  »?™»B.  S"  ■" 
thrw^rfTotatoura  Vera  cloaed.    He  contented  bintaelf  with  what  my  brotbor  bad  left :  and 
whilToabna  hatold  uathe  nowsoftlteday.     It  waa  moat  appatUng !     My  brotljet  bad 
SieSnf  b«  S  pa"     He  did  ...  Itoo.  ot  the  .....nation  of  .1,.  .nr.J.oatt  r,»d 

whoao  body  bad  been  o.l  alinoat  piramod.  'They  look  hi.  hud,'  mi  N.pol.on  'and 
JiStS  J  "poo,  Bol«,.d'i»,ll.,  and  the  *o.k  ot  Ibi.  J.nd-hke  a.t  ..,  .lm.«  de,  U 
Eto  re,id.nt  to  the  eh.it.  Traly,'  «lded  bo,  ■  if  w.  e.nlinn.  tbo.  to  auliy  o.t  l!...to. 
tioD  it  will  be  a  disgtaoe  to  te  a  Frenchman.— DiitAeas  (f^iranfes.    B.  .^,. 

.With  ftciet.  oftenifyhg  B.iaay-d'Angh.,  th.  wTcttb..  held  up  to  htm  the  blojd, 
bed  of  r.,.ud  i  b.  intnrf  ..Id.  with  bomri  they  .gam  printed  ,1  aoJ  b.  bomd  brfo» 
S»midn.Tlb.m..t,r:  nor  wonid  ho  ,.il  the  .bait  till  eonip.lW  b,  the  etob.  of  bl. 
Iii.nd.,  «.d  lb.  in..tB.nl.,  .w«l  ..ilb  re.pi.l,  .liow.d  hto,  to  Min,  nnmoleabnl.  - 
ItunttHe     B. 
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die  chair,  instead  of  Boissy-d'Anglas,  who  was  exhausted  with  fatigue  afier 
80  perilous  a  presidency  of  six  hours.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  A  sort  of 
deliberation  was  held;  it  was  agreed  that  tlie  populace  should  remain 
covered,  and  that  the  deputies  alone  should  take  off  their  hats  in  token  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation.  The  Mountaineers  began  to  hope  that  the 
decrees  might  be  passed,  and  prepared  to  speak.  Romnie,  who  had  already 
spoken  once,  demanded  a  decree  for  the  release  of  the  patriots.  Duroi  said 
that,  ever  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the  enemies  of  the  country  had  exer- 
cised a  feanefnl  reaction ;  that  the  deputies  arrested  on  the  12th  of  Germinal 
had  been  illegally  arrested,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  recalled.  The  presi- 
dent was  required  to  put  these  various  propositions  to  the  vote;  hats  were 
taken  off,  and  cries  of  Adopted!  adopted!  were  raised  amidst  a  tremendous 
uproar,  though  nobody  could  distinguish  whether  the  deputies  had  really 
given  dieir  votes  Or  not.  Goujon  succeeded  Romme  and  Duroi,  and  said 
that  it  was  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  decrees;  that  the  com- 
mittees absented  themselves ;  that  it  was  right  to  inquire  what  they  were 
doing;  that  they  ought  Co  be  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  their  opera- 
tions; and  that  an  extraordinary  commission  ought  \a  be  instituted  in  their 
stead.  Herein  lay,  in  fact,  the  peri!  of  the  day.  Had  Ifie  committees  con 
timled  free  to  act,  they  could  have  come  and  delivered  the  Uonvention  from 
its  oppressors.  Albitte,  the  elder,  observed  that  the  deliberation  was  not  car- 
ried on  with  sufficient  order,  that  the  bureau  was  not  formed,  and  that  they 
ought  to  form  one.  The  bureau  was  immediately  composed,  Bourbotte 
demanded  the  arrest  of  the  journalists.  An  unknown  voice  was  raised,  and 
said  that,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  patriots  were  not  cannibals,  they  ought 
to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  "Yes,  yes,"  cried  another,  "except  for 
the  emigrants  and  the  forgers  of  assignats."  This  proposition  was  adopted 
in  the  same  form  as  those  which  had  preceded.  Duquesnoi,  reverting  to 
Goujon's  proposition,  renewed  the  demand  for  the  suspension  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  the  appointment  of  an  extraordinary  commission  of  four  mem- 
bers. Bourbotte,  Prieur  of  La  Marne,  Duroi,  and  Duquesnoi  were  immedi- 
ately selected.  These  four  deputies  accepted  the  functions  deputed  to  them. 
Let  them  be  ever  so  perilous,  they  were  determined,  they  said,  to  fulfil  them, 
or  to  die  at  their  post.  They  withdrew  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  to  the 
committee  and  possessing  themselves  of  all  the  powers.  There  lay  the 
difficulty,  and  on  the  result  of  this  operation  depended  entirely  the  fortune . 
■of  the  day. 

It  was  nine  o'clocli.  Neither  the  inaurreetional  committee  nor  tlie  com- 
mittees of  the  government  appear  to  have  acted  during  this  long  and  awful 
day.  All  that  the  farmer  had  had  the  spirit  to  do  was  to  urge  the  populace 
upon  the  Convention ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  obscure  chiefs, 
such  as  are  left  in  the  end  of  a  party,  having  at  their  disposal  neither  the 
commune,  nor  the  staff  of  the  sections,  nor  a  commandant  of  the  armed 
force,  nor  deputies,  had  not  been  able  to  direct  the  insurrection  with  the  pru- 
dence and  the  vigour  requisite  to  insure  success.  They  had  instigated  furious 
wretches,  who  had  perpetrated  atrocious  outrages,  but  not  done  anything  that 
they  ouglit  to  have  done.  No  detachment  had  been  sent  to  suspend  and 
paralyze  the  committees,  io  open  (be  prisons,  and  Co  deliver  the  resolute  mea 
whose  succour  would  have  been  so  serviceable.  They  had  merely  possess- 
ed themselves  of  the  arsenal,  which  the  gendarmerie  of  the  tribunals,  com 
[losed  en^rely  of  Fouquier-Tinville's  soldiery,  had  given  up  to  the  first 
vomers.  Meanwhile,  the  committees  of  the  government,  surrounded  and 
'tefended  by  the  gilded  youth,  had  been  exerting  all  their  efforts  to  assemWn 
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the  BecBons.  This  was  no  easy  task,  with  the  tumult  tliat  prevailed,  ivitb 
ihe  consternation  that  had  seized  many  of  them,  aud  even  the  ill-will  that 
was  manifested  by  some.  They  had  at  the  outset  collected  two  or  three, 
whose  efforls,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  repulsed  by  the  assailanls.  They 
had  subsequently  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  greater  number,  thanks  te 
the  zeal  of  the  section  Lepelletier,  formerly  called  Filles  St.  Thomas,  and 
they  were  preparing  towards  night  to  seize  the  moment  wlien  the  people, 
wearied  out,  should  begin  lo  disperse,  to  fall  upon  the  rioters  and  to  deliver 
the  Convention.  Foreseeing  clearly  that,  in  this  long  period  of  durance,  the 
mob  would  have  wrung  from  the  Assembly  die  decrees  which  it  was  unwill- 
ing to  pass,  they  had  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  they  should  not 
consider  as  authentic  the  decrees  issued  on  that  day.  These  arrangements 
being  made,  Legendre,  Anguis,  Chenier,  Delecloi,  Bergoeng,  and  Kervele- 
gan,  had  repaired,  at  the  head  of  strong  detachments,  lo  the  Convention. 
On  their  arrival,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  doors  open,  that  the  mob,  pressed 
on  one  side,  might  be  able  to  retreat  on  the  other,  Legendre  and  Delecloi 
had  then  undertaken  lo  penetrate  into  the  hall,  to  mount  the  tribune  in  spite 
of  all  dangers,  and  to  warn  the  rioters  to  retire.  "If  they  will  not  compiy," 
Baid  those  deputies  to  their  colleagues,  "charge,  witliout  concerning  your- 
selves about  us.  Keep  pushing  on,  even  thougli  we  should  perish  in  the 
fray." 

Legendre  and  Delecloi  actually  penetrated  into  the  hall,  at  the  moment 
when  the  four  deputies  appointed  to  form  the  extraordinary  commission  were 
letiring.  Legendre  ascended  the  tribune,  assailed  with  insults  and  blows, 
and  began  to  speak  amidst  hooting.  "I  exhort  the  Assembly  to  remain 
firm,"  said  he,  "and  the  citizens  who  are  here  to  withdraw."* — "Down! 
down !"  was  the  cry.  Legendre  and  Delecloi  were  obliged  to  retire.  Du- 
quesnoi  then  addressed  his  colleagues  of  the  extraordinary  commission,  and 
desired  tliem  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  suspend  the  committees  which,  as 
they  saw,  were  adverse  to  the  operations  of  the  Assembly.  Soubrany  urged 
ihem  to  lose  no  time.  All  four  were  then  going  out,  but  they  met  the  de- 
tachment headed  by  Legendre,  Kervelegan,  and  Anguis,  the  representatives, 
and  Raffet,  the  commandant  of  the  national  guard.  Prieur  of  La  Marne 
asked  Raffet  if  he  had  obtained  the  president's  order  for  entering.  "I  am 
not  acwnintable  to  you,"  replied  Raffet  advancing.  The  mob  was  then  or- 
deretf  to  retire  ;  the  president  enjoined  it  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  tlie  law:  it 
replied  with  yells.  The  bayonets  were  immediately  lowered;  the  detach- 
ment entered ;  the  unarmed  rabble  gave  way,  but  armed  men  among  tlie 
crowd  resisted  for  a  moment.  They  fled,  shouting,  "This  way,  sans-culot- 
tes!"  Part  of  the  patriots  returned  at  this-cry,  and  charged  witli  fury  the 
detachment  which  forced  its  way  in.  They  obtained  a  momentary  advan- 
tage: Kervelegan  was  wounded  in  the  hand.  Bourbotte,  Peyssard,  and 
Gaston,  the  Mountaineers,  shouted  "Victoryl"  But  the  charge-step  w a* 
heard  in  the  outer  hall;  a  considerable  reinforcement  had  arrived,  who  rusheJ 
upon  the  insurgents,  repulsed,  and  pursuedthem  with  swords  and  fixed  bay- 
onets. They  fled,  crowding  to  the  doors,  clambering  up  the  tribunes,  or 
escaping  by  the  windows.  The  hall  was  at  length  ■cleared.  It  was  now 
midnight.  ^ 

•  "Lagentlra,  with  soma  of  his  adherents,  penetrated  with  fiiedTiayonetB  into  iha  hall, 
where  the  eonsiriralora  were  slLIJ  engaged  in  active  conaulliitioo,  and  Legendre  called  out,  'In 
tbe  name  of  the  law,  I  command  the  armed  ddiens  lo  retire.'  For  some  time,  the  inBurgenta 
TefumJ,  but  the  srnvsl  soon  aflerwards  of  battalions,  which  entere<l  at  all  the  doors,  inUmi 
dated  thatn,  and  they  finatly  evacuated  Iha  hall  with  the  disorder  of  flighl." — Migntt.   E. 
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The  Convention,  delivered  from  the  assailants  who  had  carried  violence 
and  deatli  into  its  bosom,  look,  a  short  time  to  recover  itself.  Tranquillity 
was  at  length  restored.  "  It  is  then  true,"  exclaimed  a  mejnber,  "  that  this 
Assembly,  the  cradle  of  the  republic,  had  once  more  well-nigh  been  its  tomb. 
Fortunately,  the  crime  of  the  conspirators  is  prevented.  But,  representatives, 
you  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  nation,  if  you  were  not  to  avenge  it,  in  a 
signa!  manner."  Applause  burst  from  all  sides,  and,  as  on  the  13th  of'Ger- 
minai,  the  night  was  spent  in  punishing  the  misdeeds  of  the  day;  but  facts 
of  a  different  kind  of  importance  called  for  measures  of  a  different  sort  of 
severity.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  repeal  the  decrees  proposed  and 
passed  by  the  rioters.  "  Repeal  is  not  the  proper  word,"  it  was  observed 
to  Legendre,  who  had  made  this  motion.  "The  Convention  did  not,  could 
not  vote,  while  one  of  its  members  was  murdered  before  its  face.  All  that 
has  been  done  was  not  its  act,  but  that  of  the  ruffians  who  controlled  it,  and 
of  some  "guilty  representatives  who  made  themselves  their  accomplices." 
All  that  had  been  done  was  then  declared  null  and  void.  The  secretaries 
burned  the  minutes  of  the  decrees  passed  by  the  rioters.  The  eyes  of  the 
deputies  sought  those  of  their  colleagues  who  had  spoken  during  thai  terrible 
sitting.  They  were  pointed  out  with  the  finger — they  were  called  upon 
with  vehemence.  "  There  is  no  longer,"  said  Thibaudeau,  "  any  hope  of 
reconcUiation  between  us  and  a  factious  minority.  Since  the  sword  is  drawn, 
we  must  fight  this  faction,  and  avail  ourselves  of  circumstances  for  restoring 
peace  and  security  for  ever  to  this  Assembly.  I  move  that  you  decree  forth- 
with the  ari-est  of  those  deputies,  who,  betraying  iheir  duty,  have  endeavoured 
to  realize  the  wishes  of  rebellion  and  moulded  them  into  laws.  1  propose 
that  the  committees  immediately  submit  to  you  the  severest  measures  against 
those  representatives  unfaithful  to  their  country  and  to  their  oaths."  They 
were  then  named.  There  were  Rhul,  Romme,  and  Duroi,  who  had  com- 
manded silence  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  deliberation;  Albitte,  who 
had  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  bureau  ;  Goujon  and  Duquesnoi,*  whu 
demanded  the  suspension  of  the  ci  mmittecs,  ind  the  formation  of  an  extra- 
ordinary commission  of  feur  members  ,  Bourbofte  and  Piieur  of  La  Mame, 
who,  with  Duroi  and  Duquesnoi,  had  accepted  appointments  to  that  com- 
mission ;  Soubrany,  whom  the  rebels  nomimted  commindant  of  the  Parisian 
army;  and  Peyssard,  who  shouted  victory  during  the  combat.  Darffi  and 
Goujon  attempted  to  speak.  They  were  prevented— they  were  called^aaa- 
sins  ;  a  decree  was  instantly  issued  against  them,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
ihey  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  as  most  of  those  had  done  against 
whom  a  decree  had  been  passed  on  the  12Ch  of  Germinal  The  president 
dire^itod  the  gendarmerie  to  secure  them  and  bring  them  to  the  bar.  Romme, 
who  did  not  come  forward,  was  sought  for,  Bouidon  pomtod  him  out,  and 
he  was  dragged  to  the  bar  with  his  colleagues.  Vengeance  did  not  stop 
there.  It  aimed  at  reaching  all  the  Mountaineers  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  extraordinary  missions  in  the  departments.  "  I 
demand,"  cried  one  voice,  "  the  ar^st  of  Leearpentier,  the  executioner  of 
LaManche." — "Of  Pinet  the  elder,"  cried  another,  "theexecuiionec  of  the 
people  of  Biscay." — "  Of  Bone,"  cried  a  third,  "  the  devastator  of  the  South 
and  of  Fayau,  one  of  the  exterminators  oG^a  Vend6e."  These  propositions 
were  decreed,  wllk  shouts  of  "The  Convention  for  ever!  the  republic  for 
over!" — "Let  us  have  no  more  half  measures,"  said  TaUien.     "The  aim 


■  "  Goujon  was  a  man  who,  since  tiie  opening  of  the  Convention,  h«d  rendered  himself 
ramatkablB  for  hia  priTOte  virtues  and  repablicao  Benliments;  Duqa«snoi  also  was  diatingui»heJ 
iiy  hia  staloanianliko  qualities." — Duchess  d'Abranles.    E. 
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of  (he  movement  of  ihis  day  was  lo  re-establish  the  Jacobins,  and  particularly 
the  commune :  we  must  destroy  what  remains  of  them ;  Pache  and  Bouchotte 
ought  to  be  arrested.  This  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  me^ures  which  the 
committee  will  submit  to  you.  Vengeance,  citizens,  vengeance  against  the 
murderers  of  their  colleagues  and  of  the  national  representation!  Let  us 
profit  by  the  unskilfuiness  of  these  men,  who  fancy  themselves  the  equals 
of  those  who  overthrew  the  throne,  and  strive  to  rival  them  ;  of  these  men, 
who  aim  at  producing  revolutions  and  can  produce  nothing  but  riots.  Let 
us  profit  by  their  unskilfuiness ;  let  us  lose  no  time  in  punishing  them,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  Revolution."  The  proposition  of  Tallien  was 
applauded  and  adopted.  Jn  this  paroxysm  of  vengeance  there  were  voices 
■which  denounced  Robert  Lindet,  whose  virtues  and  whose  services  had  ■ 
hitherto  protected  him  from  the  fury  of  the  reaction.  Lehardi  demanded  the 
aWest  of  that  monster;  but  so  many  voices  were  raised  to  extol  Lindet's 
humanity,  to  attest  that  he  had  saved  communes  and  whole  departments,  that 
the  order  of  tfae  day  was  adopted.  After  these  measures,  tlie  disarming  of 
Ihft  Terrorists  was  again  ordained.  It  was  decreed  that,  on  tlie  following 
Quintidi,  the  sections  should  assemble,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  dis- 
arming ojjhe  assassins,  of  the  quaffen  of  blood,  of  the  robbers,  and  of  the 
agents  of  'the  tyranny  which  preceded  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  They  were 
even  authorized  to  cause  aU  those  to  be  apprehended  who  ought  in  their 
opinion  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals.  It  was  decided  at  the  same  time 
that,  till  a  new  order,  women  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  tribunes.  It 
was  now  three  in  the  morning.  The  committees  sent  word  that  all  was 
quiet  in  Paris,  and  the  sitting  was  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock. 

Such  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Isl  of  Prairial.  No  day  of  the  revolution 
had  exhibited  so  fearful  a  spectaeie.*  If,  on  tlie  31st  of  May  and  the  9lh 
of  Thermidor,  cannon  had  been  pointed  at  the  Convention,  still  the  place  of 
its  sittings  had  not  been  invaded,  stained  with  blood  spilt  in  battie,  traversed 
by  balls,  and  sullied  by  the  murder  of  a  representative  of  the  people.  The 
revoiiitiomsls  had  this  time  acted  with  the  awkwardness  and  violence  of  a 
party  long  beaten,  deprived  of  accomplices  in  the  government  from  which  it 
is  excluded,  robbed  of  its  chiefs,  and  directed  by  obscure,  compromised,  and 
desperate  men.  Without  knowing  how  to  make  use  of  the  Mountain,  with- 
out even  apprizing  it  of  the  movement,  they  had  endangered  and  exposed 
to  the  scaifold,  upright  deputies,  strangers  to  the  excesses  of  terror,  attached 
to  the  patriots  by  the  fear  of  reaction,  and  who  had  spoken  merely  to  prevent  ■ 
greater  calamities,  and  to  accomplish  some  wishes  which  they  shared. 

Tile  rioters,  ho#eTer,  seeing  the  fete  that  awaited  them  all,  habituated, 
moreover,  to  revolutionary  conflicts,  were  not  people  to  disperse  all  at  once. 
They  assembled  on  the  following  day  at  the  commune,  proclaimed  them- 
selves in  permanent  insurrection,  and  endeavoured  to  rally  around  them  the 
sections  devoted  to  their  cause.!    But,  conceiving  that  the  commune  was  not 

*  "  From  the  afbii  of  this  terrible  day,  one  of  the  most  terrible  that  had  occurred  duiiag 
the  Revolution,  it  is  veiy  clear  that  an  immense  physical  force  anil  a  detenninate  design  ure 
not  sufficient  lo  insure  sutcess ;  but  that  chiefs  and  an  authority  to  support  and  direct  an 
insurrection  are  also  requidle.  One  angle  legal  power  now  only  enisled;  said  the  party 
which  possessed  ils  bvour  triumphed .V^^—Mgiie/.     E. 

■f  ••  These  disorderly  risungs  of  the  common  people  might  be  mischievous,  but  they  were 
no  longer  forniidabie.  They  wanted  the  clubB,  they  wanted  the  terriblo  municipality,  with 
Henriot  at  its  head,  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  ConTention,  and  crying  out  with  a  voice 
<tf  thunder  and  a  front  of  brass, '  the  sovereign  People  is  at  hand,'  They  wanted  public 
epioion  on  (heir  aide ;  snd,  above  all,  they  wanted  Prussian  manifestoea  and  the^readof  Iho 
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a  good  post,  though  it  was  situated  between  the  quarter  of  the  Temple  and 
the  city,  they  deemed  it  preferable  to  establish  the  centre  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  fauxbourg  St,  Antoine.  '  Thither  they  removed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  prepared  to  renew  their  attempt.  This  time  they  strove  to  act  with 
more  order  and  caudon.  They  despatched  three  battalions,  completely 
armed  and  organized :  they  were  those  of  the  sections  of  the  Quinze-Vingls, 
of  Montreuil,  and  of  Popincourt,  all  three  composed  of  stout  working  men. 
and  directed  by  intrepid  chiefs.  They  advanced  alone,  without  the  concourse 
of  people  which  accompanied  them  on  the  preceding  day,  met  some  of  the 
sections  which  adhered  to  the  Convention,  but  were  not  strong  enough  to 
stop  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  drew  up  with  their  cannon  before  the  Na- 
tional Palace.  The  sections  of  Lepelletier,  of  the  Bulte-des-Moulins,  and 
others,  immediately  ranged  themselves  opposite,  to  protect  the  Convention. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  doubtful,  in  case  a  battle  should  ensue,  whether  victory 
would  favour  the  defenders  of  the  national  representation.  Unfortunately, 
too,  for  them,  the  gunners,  who  in  all  the  sections  were  working  men  and 
warm  revolutionists,  abandoned  the  other  sections  drawn  up  Jiefore  the 
Palace,  and  went  with  their  cannon  to  join  those  of  Popincourt,  Montreuil, 
and  the  Quinze-Vingts,  Shouts  of  "  To  arms !"  were  heard.  The  muskets 
were  loaded  on  both  sides,  and  everything  seemed  to  forebode  a  bloody  con- 
flict. The  dull  rolling  of  the  guns  was  heard  in  the  Assembly.  Many  of  its 
members  rose  to  speak.  "Representatives!"  exclaimed  Legendre,  i'ha 
calm,  and  remain  at  your  post.  Nature  has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die  : 
whether  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  is  of  no  consequence.  Good  citizens 
are  ready  to  defend  you.  Meanwhile,  the  most  becoming  motion  is  lo  keep 
silence."  The  ^hole  Assembly  again  seated  itself,  and  showed  the  same 
imposing  calmness  as  it  had  displayed  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  on  so 
mafty  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  this  stormy  session.  Meanwhile,  the 
adverse  forces  were  face  to  face  in  the  most  threatening  attitude.  Before 
they  came  lo  blows,  some  persons  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  frightful  thing  for 
good  citizens  to  slaughter  one  another,  that  they  ought  at  least  to  come  to 
some  explanation,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  matters.  They  left  their 
ranks  and  staled  their  grievances.  Members  of  the  committees,  who  were 
present,  introduced  themselves  among  the  battalions  of  the  hostile  sections, 
talked  to  them,  and,  finding  that  much  might  be  effected  by  conciliatory 
means,  they  sent  to  the  Assembly  lo  desire  that  twelve  of  its  members  might 
be  deputed  lo  fraternize.  The  Assembly,  regarding  this  step  as  a  kind  of 
weakness,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  assent  to  it ;  still,  as  it  was  assured 
that  the  committees  deemed  it  serviceable  for  prevenliig  the  effusion  of 
Mood,  the  twelve  members  were  sent,  and  introduced  themselves  lo  the 
three  sections.  The  ranks  were  soon  broken  on  both  sides,  and  became 
intermixed.  The  uncultivated  man  of  the  lower  class  is  alw^a  sensible  of 
the  amicable  demonstrations  of  the  man  who  is  placed  above  Him  by  dress, 
language,  and  manners.  The  soldiers  of  the  three  adverse  battalions  were 
touched,  and  declared  that  they  would  neither  spill  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  nor  violate  the  respect  due  to  the  National  Convention,  'I'he  ring- 
leaders, nevertheless,  insisted  on  obtaining  a  hearing  for  their  petition. 
General  Dubois,  commanding  the  cavalry  of  the  sections,  and  the  twelve 
representatives  sent  to  fraternize,  consented  lo  introduce  at  die  bar  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  three  battalions. 


Allied  Powers  hanging  imminent  over  Paris,  add  threatening  them  with  military  e? 

and  lasling  sBTviluds.     The  brain  pressed  on  that  nerve,  started  into  euddeii  phrcnay  i  olhet- 

niee,  it  waa  tame  and  light  enough." — Hazlitl.     B. 
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They  accordingly  did  present  it,  and  solicited  a  hearing  for  the  petitioners- 
Some  of  the  deputies  weie  for  refusing  it;  at  last,  however,  it  was  granted. 
"We  are  commissioned  to  demand  of  you,"  said  the  spokesman,  the  consti- 
tution of  1793,  and  the  release  of  the  patriots."  At  these  words  the  tribunes 
began  to  hoot  and  to  shout,  "  Down  with  the  Jacobins !"  The  president  im- 
J    '1  th       "  te      pt  rs      Th  ker  continued,  and  said  that 

1  m  1  d  b  f        1      C  ere  ready  to  retire  into  the 

'    y         Id  die  rather  than  forsake  their 
1      ned  to.     The  president  re- 
h    Convention  had  just  passed  a 
1    would  read  it  to  them.    He 
h       1        ssembly  would  consider  of 
1!         d         Ij*)  tsdwl  ought  to  decide  upon.     He 

f        g 

hos  1  11  mingled  with  the  others. 

Th  id  h      h      p  lib  eceived,  that  their  demands 

would  be  investigated  and  that  they  must  await  the  decision  of  the  Conven- 
tion. It  was  eleven  o'clock.  The  three  battalions  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  immense  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital;  the  day, 
moreover,  was  far  advanced,  especially  for  working  men;  and  they  resolved 
to  retire  to  their  fauxbourgs. 

This  second  attempt  of  the  patriots  had  not  been  more  successful  than  the 
former.  They  nevertheless  remained  assembled  in  the  fauxbourgs,  keeping 
up  their  hostile  attitude,  and  not  yet  desisting  from  the  demands  which  they 
had  made.  Since  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  Convention  had  passed  seve- 
ral decrees  which  circumstances  required.  To  impart  more  unity  and 
energy  to  the  employment  of  these  means,  it  gave  the  direction  of  the  armed 
force  to  the  representatives,  Gillet,  Aubry,*  and  Delmas,  and  authorized 
them  to  resort  to  arms  fo^^the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  tranquillity : 
it  decreed  the  penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment  for  any  one  who  should 
beat  the  drum  without  order,  and  of  death  for  such  as  should  heat  tlie  geW- 
rah  without  being  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  ordered  the  formation  of  a  military  commission  for  tite  immediate  trial  and 
execution  of  all  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  rioters  on  the  1st  of  Prairial. 
It  converted  into  a  decree  of  accusation  the  decree  of  arrest  issued  against 
Duquesnoi,  Duroi,  Bourbotte,  Prieur  of  La  Marne,  Komme,  Soubrany, 
Goujon,  Albitte  the  elder,  Peys;;ard,  Lecarpentier  of  La  Manche,  Pinet  the 
elder,  Borie,  and  Fayau.  It  came  to  the  same  decision  respecting  the  depn- 
ties  arrested  on  the  12th  and  16th  of  Germinal,  and  enjoined  the  committees 
to  present  to  it  a  report  respecting  the  tribunal  that  was  to  try  them  all. 

The  tliree  representatives  lost  no  time  in  collecting  in  Paris  the  troops 
dispersed  in  the^nvirons  to  protect  the  arrivals  of  corn :  they  made  the  sec- 


of  tile  CoDTontion,  ^tai  for  the  King's  deatli.    In  the  year 
liltee  of  public  safety,  siir)  in  (his  staiion  took  an  activa  part 


if  public  safety,  a 
:i!  the  government  till  the  days  of  Prairial.  At  the  time  of  tho 
diviaon  between  the  Direetoiy  and  the  Councils,  he  made  himself  lemarkahlc  in  the  party 
called  that  of  Clichy.  Beine  afterwards  iniolred  in  l\>e  fall  of  his  party,  he  was  condemned 
to  banithment  and  put  on  board  at  RochefoiL  He  contrived  to  eifape  from  Guiana  in  the 
year  1798  in  a  canoB,'with  Pichegru  and  several  other  exiles.  He  arrived  at  Leraeram 
where  he  died  Of  vexa^on  and  illness  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Aubry,  before  the  RevolutioD, 
was  H  captain  of  artillery.  He  was  ono  of  the  most  active  memtwrs  of  the  council  ^  FivB 
Hundred,  but  waa  loo  much  addicted  to  plensoie." — Biograpkie  Moderne.  E. 
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tions  attached  to  the  Convention  remain  under  arms  and  liept  aroiiad  them  a 
great  number  of  the  young  men  who  had  never  quitted  the  committees  during 
the  whole  insurrection.  The  military  commiesion  entered  upon  its  functions 
the  very  same  day.  The  first  person  whom  it  tried  was  the  murderer  of 
Feraud,  who  had  been  apprehended  on  the  preceding  day.  It  sentenced  him 
to  death,  and  directed  that  his  execution  should  lake  place  in  tlie  aficrnoon 
of  the  same  day,  the  3d.  The  culprit  was  actually  conveyed  lo  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but,  the  patriots  being  apprized  of  the  circumstance,  some  of  the 
most  resolute  of  them  assembled  round  the  place  of  execution,  rushed  upon 
the  scaffold,  dispersed  the  gendarmerie,  delivered  the  condemned  man,  and 
carried  him  off  lo  the  fauxbourg.  They  put  themselves  under  arms,  point- 
ed their  cannon:  upon  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  thus  awaited  the  conse- 
quence of  the  daring  deed. 

As  soon  as  this  event  was  known  lo  the  Convention,  it  decreed  that  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  should  be  summoned  to  give  up  the  condemned,  and 
to  surrender  its  arms  and  its  cannon,  and  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  should 
be  immediately  bombarded.  At  this  moment,  it  is  true,  the  force  which  had 
been  collected  gafe  the  Convention  a  right  to  use  more  imperative  language. 
The  three  representatives  hail  found  means  to  bring  together  three  or  four 
thousand  troops  of  the  line ;  they  had  besides  twenty  thousand  men  of  the 
armed  sections,  to  whom  the  fear  of  seeing  the  Reign  of  Terror  re-established 
imparled  great  courage,  and  lastly,  the  devoted  troop  of  the  young  men. 
'Riey  immediately  invested  Genera!  Menou  with  the  command  of  this  col- 
lective force,  and  prepared  to  march  against  the  fauxbourg.  On  that  same 
day,  While  they  were  advancing,  the  ^Ided  youth  determined,  by  way  of 
bravado,  to  be  the  first  to  enler  the  Rue  St.  Anloine.  This  rash  band  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  persons.  The  patriots  suffered  them 
to  advance  without  opposing  any  resistance,  and  then  surrounded  them  on 
all  sides.  Tliese  daring  youths  soon  saw  in  their  rear  the  formidable  batta- 
lions of  the  fauxbourg ;  they  perceived  at  the  windows  a  multitude  of  in- 
ceased  women,  ready  lo  hurl  upon  ihem  a  shower  of  stones ;  and  they  con- 
cluded that  they  were  about  to  atone  for  their  imprudent  bravado.  Luckily 
for  them,  the  armetT force  was  approaching;  besides,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fauxbourg  had  no  intention  to  murder  them ;  and  they  permitted  them  to  leave 
their  quarter  after  giving  some  of  them  a  thrashing.  At  this  moment  Gene-- 
ral  Menou  came  up  with  twenty  thousand  men ;  he  caused  all  the  oudets  of 
the  fauxbourg  to  be  occupied,  and  especially  those  which  communicated  with 
&e  pa:triot  Sections.  He  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  pointed  and  the  insurgents 
to  he  summoned  A  deputation  appeared  and  came  to  receive  his  ultimitum 
which  consisted  in  requiring  the  delivery  of  the  arms  and  the  murderer  ot 
Peraud  The  manufacturers  and  all  the  peaceable  and  we^thy  people  of 
the  fauxbourg  dreading  a  bombardment  lost  no  time  in  ustng  their  influence 
over  the  population  and  decided  the  three  sections  to  surrender  their  arms 
Those  of  Popincourt  the  Quinze  Vingts,  and  Montreuil  accordmg  delivered 
Hp  their  cannon  and  promisfll  to  learch  for  the  culprit  who  had  been 
rescued  General  Menou  returned  in  tnumph  with  the  cannon  of  the  faux 
bourg  and  from  Ihat  moment  the  Convenhon  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
jiatriot  party  Overthrown  for  ever  it  figuied  thenceforwaid  only  js  under 
gome  TengeauLC     • 

The  mibtary  com  nissmn  immediately  began  to  try  all  the  prisoner?  thai 
4  ould  be  taken  It  doomed  to  death  some  gendarme'^  who  had  sided  with 
ihe  rebels  some  working  men  and  shopkeepers  members  of  revolutionary 
committees,  and  taken  m  the  fact  on  the  1st  of  Praiunl.     In  all  the  si 
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tiie  diaarmiiig  of  the  patriola  and  the  apprehension  of  the  most  conspicuous 
individuals  commenced;  and,  as  one  day  was  not  sufficient  for  this  opera- 
tion, permanence  was  granted  to  the  sections  to  enahle  them  to  continue  it. 

But  it  was  not  in  Paris  alone  that  the  despair  of  the  patriots  produced  an 
explosion.  In  the  South  it  broke  forth  in  not  less  melancholy  events.  We 
have  seen  them,  lo  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  thousand,  taking  refuge  in 
Toulon,  surrounding  the  representatives  several  times,  wresting  from  them 
prisoners  accused  of  emigration,  and  striving  to  involve  the  workmen  of  (he 
arsenal,  die  garrison,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships,  in  their  revolt.  The  squad- 
ron was  ready  to  sail,  and  they  wished  \o  prevent  it.  The  crews  of  the 
ships  which  had  come  from  Brest  to  join  the  Toulon  division,  for  the  expe- 
dition which  was  meditated,  were  wholly  adverse  to  them,  but  they  could 
rely  on  the  sailors  belonging  lo  llie  poet  of  Toulon.  They  chose  nearly  th 
same  time  as  the  patriots  of  Paris.  Charbonnier,  the  representative,  who 
had  solicited  leave  of  absence,  was  accused  of  being  their  secret  director. 
They  rose  on  the  35th  of  Floreal,  marched  upon  the  commune  of  Souli^a, 
seiteed  fifteen  emigrant  prisoners,  returned  in  triumph  to  Toulon,  and  nei 
dielesa  consented  to  give  them  up  to  the  representatives.  But,  in  the  follt 
ing  days,  they  assembled  riotously,  roused  the  workmen  in  the  arsenal, 
secured  the  arms  which  it  contained,  and  surrounded  Brunei,  the  represelita- 
live,  to  extort  from  him  an  order  for  the  release  of  the  patriots,  Nion,  the 
representative,  who  was  on  board  the  fleet,  hastened  aahoire,  b\it  the  rioters 
were  victorious.  The  two  representatives  were  forced  to  sign  the  order  for 
release.  Brunei,  ashamed  of  having  given  Way,  blew  Out  his  brains ;  Nion 
souglit  refuge  on  board.  The  insurgents  then  thought  of  marching  for  Mar- 
seilles, to  excite  a  rising,  they  said,  of  the  whole  South.  But  the  repre- 
sentatives on  mission  at  Marseilles  caused  a  company  of  artillery  to  be 
posted  on  the  route,  and  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
their  designs.  On  the  1st  of  Prairial,  they  were  masters  of  Toulon,  without 
the  power,  it  is  true,  of  extending  themselves  farther,  and  striving  to  ^in 
the  crews  of  ihe  squadron,  one  pari  of  which  resisted  them,  while  the 
other,  oomposed  entirely  of  seamen  of  Provence,  appeared  flecided  to  join 

The  report  of  these  events  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  on  the  8th 
of  Ptairiat,  It  conld  not  fail  to  produce  fresh  excitement  against  the  Mouu- 
taiiieers  and  the  patriots.  It  was  said  that  the  events  in  Toulon  and  Paris 
ffere  concerted ;  the  Mountaineer  deputies  were  accused  of  being  their  secret 
organisers,  and  they  were  persecuted  with  redoulsled  fury.  The  arrest  of 
Charbonnier,  Escudier,  Ricord,  and  Salicetti,*  accused  all  four  of  agitating 
the  South,  was  immediately  ordered.    The  deputies  placed  under  accusation 

•  "On  the  3Iel*f  Ihia  month,  my  mother  expected  a  parly  of  friends  lo  dinner.  Bora- 
j>arlB  was  lo  be  one  of  the  guests.  I(  was  sii  o'clock.  One  of  our  friends  bad  arrived,  and 
my  raother  was  oonverang  willi  him  in  the  drawing-room,  when  Marielte  came  and  nhia- 
pered  lo  her  that  Ihere  was  somebody  in  her  chamber  who  wished  lo  epeak  with  her  alone. 
My  Qiolher  immfilialely  rose  and  went  lo  her  chamber,  and  beheld  near  ihe  window  a  man 
iialf  concealed  by  a  curtain.  Me  made  a  sign  to  her  with  his  hand.  My  mother  called  me, 
and,  dMiiing  me  lo  shut  the  door,  advanced  towards  ihe  stranger,  whom,  to  her  BBtonishmen^ 
she  diBcovered  to  be  Saiicelli.  He  was  as  pais  as  death;  his  lips  were  as  mhita  as  his 
welh ;  and  his  dark  eyes  appeared  to  Sash  fire.  He  was  Iruiy  frightful.  '  I  am  ordered  to  be 
atreattd ;'  he  said  lo  my  mother  in  an  under-lone,  '  and,  if  fonnd,  I  shall  be  condemned  lo 
death.  Madame  Permon,'  he  eonliniied, '  may  I  rely  on  your  generosity  1  Will  you  sava 
me  ?  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  yoil  that  I  once  saved  your  son  and  husband.'  My 
mother  look  Salicetti  hy  the  hand,  and  concealed  him  in  the  ncil  room,  which  was  my  bed- 
i^ieia^" — Duchtas  d'Abranfes.    E. 
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on  the  Ist  of  Prairial,  and  whose  judges  were  not  yet  appointed,  were  treated 
with  aggravated  severity.  They  were  handed  over,  without  any  regard  to 
dieir  quality  of  representatives  of  the  people,  to  the  military  commisHion 
constituted  for  trying  the  abettors  and  accomplices  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
lat  of  Prairial.  The  only  one  excepted  was  old  Buhl,  whose  discretion  and 
virti^es  were  attested  by  several  members,  Pache,  the  es-m  yo  'Audou' 
his  son-in-law,  Bouchotte,  formerly  minister  at  war,  and  his  a  staaL  D 
bigny  and  Hassenfratz,  were  sent  to  the  tribunal  of  Eure  and  Lo  e  <>3  we  e 
likewise  the  principal  agents  of  Robespierre's  police.  Heron  Ma  chand  and 
Clemenee.  It  woiJd  have  been  supposed  that  the  sentence  of  ra  po  a  on, 
pronounced  against  Billaud,  CoUot,  and  Barr^re  had  acquired  1  e  force  of  a 
definitive  judgment ;  no  such  thing.  In  these  days  of  rigou  1  a  pun  sh 
metit  was  deemed  loo  mild ;  it  was  decided  lliat  they  should  be  tried  anew 
and  sent  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Lower  Charente,  that  they  might  be  con- 
signed to  the  fate  destined  for  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution.  Hitherto  the 
remaining  members  of  the  old  committees  appeared  to  be  pardoned ;  the  signal 
services  of  Carnot,  Robert  Lindel,  and  Prieur  of  the  Oate-d'Or,  seemed  to 
protect  them  from  their  enemies :  they  were  now  denounced  with  lerriiic 
violence  by  Henri  Larivl^re,  the  Girondin.  Robert  Lindet,  defended  by  a 
great  number  of  members  acquainted  both  with  his  merits  and  with  his  ser- 
vices, was  nevertheless  ordered  to  he  put  under  arrest.  "  Carnot  was  the 
man  who  organized  victory,"  cried  a  multitude  of  voices.  The  furious 
reactors  durst  not  pass  a  decree  against  the  conqueror  of  the  coalition.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  Prieur  of  the  Cflfe-d'Or,  As  for  the  members  of  the  old 
committee  of  general  safety,  all  those  who  had  not  before  been  apprehended 
were  now  arrested,  David,  whose  genius  had  obtained  his  acquittal,  was 
arrested  with  Jagot,  Elie  Lacoste,  Lavicomterie,  Dubarran,  and  Bernard  of 
Saintes.  The  only  exception  made  was  in  favour  of  Louis  of  the  Bas-Rhin, 
whose  humanity  was  loo  well  known.  Lastly,  the  report  already  ordered 
against  all  those  who  had  executed  missions,  and  who  were  called  procon- 
suls, was  demanded  immediately.  Proceedings  were  commenced  against 
Artigoyte,  MaSlarm^,  Javognes,  Sergent,  Monestier,  Lejeune,  AUard,  La- 
cosle,  and  Baudot.  Preparations  were  made  for  investigating  successively 
the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had  fulfilled  any  missions  whatever.  Thus 
noiie  of  the  heads  of  that  government  which  had  saved  France  was  pardoned ; 
members  of  committees,  deputies  on  mission,  were  all  subjected  lo  the  gSne- 
ral  law.  Carnot  alone  was  spared,  because  the  esteem  of  the  armies  com- 
manded forbearance  towards  him ;  but  Lindet,  a  citizen  quite  as  useful  and 
more  generous,  was  struck,  because  victories  did  not  protect  him  against  the 
baseness  of  the  reactors. 

There  was  assuredly  no  need  of  such  sacrifices  lo  satisfy  the  manes  of 
young  Feraud  :  it  should  have  sufficed  that  touching  honours  were  paid  to 
his  memory.  The  Convention  decreed  a  funeral  sitting  for  him.  The  hall 
was  hung  with  black ;  all  the  representatives  went  in  full  dress  and  in 
mourning.  Soft  and  mournful  music  opened  the  sitting.  Louvel  then  deli- 
vered a  panegyric  on  the  young  representative,  so  devoted,  so  courageous,  so 
soon  torn  away  from  his  country,  A  monument  was  voted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  heroism.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  occasion  to  order  a 
commemorative, festival  in  honour  of  llie  Girondins.  Nothing  could  be  more 
just.  Victims  so  illustrious,  though  they  had  compromised  their  country, 
deserved  homage ;  but  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  scatter  flowers  on 
their  wmtis ;  they  needed  not  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood.  It  was  neverthe- 
less spilt  in  torrents,  for  no  party,  not  even  that  which  takes  humanily  for 
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its  liiotio,  is  wise  in  its  vengeance.  It  eeemed  in  fact  as  though  the  Con- 
vention, not  content  with  its  losses,  was  determined  itself  to  add  new  ones  to 
them.  Tne  accused  deputies,  confined  at  first  in  the  caatJe  of  Taureau,  lo 
prevent  any  attempt  on  their  behalf,  were  brought  to  Paris,  and  proceedings 
against  them  commenced  with  the  greatest  activity.  The  aged  Rhul,  who 
}iad  alone  been  excepted  from  the  decree  of  accusation,. spurned  this  pardon ; 
he  considered  liberty  as  undone,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  dagger. 
Moved  by  so  many  melancholy  scenes,  Louvet,  Legendre,  5nd  Freron,  pro- 
posed that  the  deputies  delivered  np  to  the  commission  should  be  sent  before 
their  natural  judges  ;  hut  Rovere,  formerly  a  Terrorist,  and  now  a  flaming 
royalist,  and  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  implacable  as  a  man  who  has  been 
frightened,  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  decree,  -and  caused  it  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  deputies  were  brought  before  the  commission  on  the  29tli  of  Prairial. 
In  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  researches,  no  fact  proving  their  secret  con- 
nivance with  the  insurgents  had  been  discovered.  Difficult,  indeed,  would 
it  have  been  to  discover  any,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  the  movement,  nay, 
they  knew  nothing  of  one  another ;  Bourbotte  alone  was  acquainted  with 
Goujon,  from  having  met  with  him  during  a  mission  to  the  armies.  It  was 
merely  proved  that,  when  the  insurrection  was  accomplished,  they  desired 
to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  some  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  They  were 
nevertheless  condemned ;  for  a  military  commission,  to  which  a  government 
sends  accused  persons  of  importance,  never  knows  how  to  send  them  back 
to  it  absolved.  The  only  one  acquitted  was  Forestier.  He  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  condemned,  though  not  a  single  motion  had  been  made  by 
him  in  the  noted  sitting.  Peyssard,  who  had  merely  uttered  a  cry  during 
.  the  combat,  was  sentenced  to  transportation.  Somme,  Goujon,  Duquesnoi, 
Duroi,  Bourbotte,  and  Soiibrany,  were  condemned  to  death.  Eorame  was  a 
simple  and  austere  man ;  Goujon  was  young,  handsome,  aad  endowed  with 
excellent  qualities  ;  Bourbotte,  as  young  as  Goujon,  combined  extraordinary 
courage  with  the  most  polished  education ;  Soubrany,  formerly  a  noble,  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  At  (he  moment  when  their 
sentence  was  pronounced,  they  delivered  to  the  secretary,  letters,  packets, 
and  portraits,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  families.  They  were  ordered  to  be 
removed,  and  placed  in  a  particular  room  till  they  should  be  conducted  to  ihe 
scaffold.  That  journey  they  hoped  to  spare  themselves.  They  had  left 
among  them  only  one  knife  and  one  pair  of  scissors,  which  they  had  con- 
cealed in  the  lining  of  their  clothes.  In  going  down  stairs,  Rorame  was  the 
first  who  stabbed  himself,  and,  fearing  that  he  had  not  done  it  effectually,  he 
inflicted  several  more  wounds  in  the  breast,  the  throat,  and  the  face.  He 
dehvered  the  knife  to  Goujon,  who,  with  steady  hand,  gave  himself  a  mortal 
blow,  and  fell  lifeless.  From  the  hand  of  Goujon,  the  instrument  of  libera- 
tion passed  to  those  of  Duquesnoi,  Duroi,  Bourbotte,  and  Soubrany.  The 
last  fliree  had  unfortunately  not  succeeded  in  inflicting  mortal  wounds  ;  they 
vitli  blood,  to  the  scaflbld.*     Soubrany,  weltering 


•  "  One  day  my  brother  retilmeil  homa  dreadfully  ogitfltfid.  He  had  witnesaed  an  awful 
Bcene.  Romme,  Soubrany,  Dutoi,  Duqueenoi,  Goujon,  and  Bourbolle,  were  condemned. 
During  their  tiiat  they  had  exhibited  the  most  sdmirable  forlitudR  feehng,  and  patriotiaui. 
The  conduct  of  Somme  in  particular,  ia  said  lo  have  been  sublime.  When  sentence  wai 
pronounced  on  ttiem,  (hey  surveyed  each  o^er  catmly ;  and  on  descending  the  staircase 
which  was  lined  with  epecfators,  Enmms  looked  about,  as  if  seeking  somebody.  Probably 
the  person  who  had  promised  to  be  there  had  not  the  courage  to  attend.  'No  matter,'  said 
jifl, '  witii  a  firm  hand  this  will  do.     Vive  la  Libert^  I'     Then  drawing  from  his  pocket  • 
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in  his  blood,  nevertheless  retained,  in  spile  of  his  aufFerings,  the  compoaure 
wid  proud  attitude  for  which  he  had  always  heen  distinguished.  Duroi  was 
exceedingly  mortified  at  having  failed  to  accomplish  his  parpoae,*"  Enjoy," 
be  exclaimed,  "enjoy  your  triumph,  messieurs  roj'alisls  1"  Bourbotte  re- 
tained all  the  serenity  of  youtli,  and  talked  with  imperturbable  calmness  to 
the  people.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  receive  the  fatal  stroke, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  blade  had  not  been  drawn  up  ;  it  was  necessary  to 
put  the  instrumwit  to  rights  :  he  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  utter  a  few 
words  more.  He  declared  that  none  could  die  more  devoted  to  his  country, 
and  more  anxious  for  its  prosperity  and  liberty.  There  were  but  few  spec- 
tators at  this  execution.  The  period  of  political  fattaticisin  was  past;  the 
work  of  slaughter  was  no  longer  carried  on  with  that  fury  which  formerly 
rendered  pflbple  insensible.  All  hearts  revolted  on  learning  the  details  of 
this  execution,  and  the  Thermidorians  reaped  from  it  merited  disgrace. 
Thus,  in  that  long  succession  of  conflicting  ideas,  all  had  their  victims.  The 
very  ideas  of  clemency,  humanity,  reconciliation,  had  their  holocausts  ;  for 
in  revolutions  none  can  remain  unstained  by  human  blood. 

Thus  was  the  Mountaineer  party  entirely  destroyed.  The  patriots  had 
just  been  conquered  at  Toulon.  After  a  very  bloody  batfle,  fought  on  the 
road  to  Marseilles,  they  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  llieir  arms,  and  to  sur- 
render the  place  on  which  they  hoped  to  support  themselves  for  raising 
France.  They  were,  therefore,  no  longer  an  obstacle  j  and,  as  usual,  their 
fall  occasioned  that  of  several  revolutionary  institutions.  The  celebrslied 
tribunal,  which  had  been  almost  reduced,  since  the  law  of  the  8th  of  Nivose, 
to  an  ordinary  tribunal,  was  abolished.  All  the  accused  were  delivered  Uy 
the  criminal  ti:ibuiials,  trying  according  to  the  procedure  of  1791 ;  consplrar 
tors  alone  were  to  be  tried  according  to  the  procedure  of  the  8th  of  Nivose, 
and  without  appeal.  The  word  revolutionary,  as  applied  to  institutions  and 
establishments,  was 'suppressed.  The  national  guards  were  reorganized  on 
the  old  footing;  working  men,  domestic  servants,  citizens  in  narrow  circum- 
stancaa,  the  populace,  in  short,  were  excluded  from  them  ;  and  thus  the  duty 
ef  watching  over  the  public  tranquillity  was  committed  anew  to  that  class 
which  was  most  interested  in  maintaining  it.  In  Paris,  tlie  national  guard, 
organized  by  battahons,  by  brigades,  and  commanded  alternately  by  each 
ct^/de  brigade,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  military  committee. 
Lastly,  the  concession  most  ardently  desired  by  the  Catholics,  the  restitution 
of  the  churches,  was  granted  ;  they  were  restored  to  them  on  condition  that 
tliey  should  maintain  them  at  their  own  coat.  This  measure,  though  the 
result  of  the  reaction,  was  at  the  same  time  supported  by  men  of  the  moat 
enlightened  minds.  They  deemed  it  very  proper  to  pacify  the  Catholics, 
who  would  never  think  that  they  had  recovered  the  freedom  of  worsliip,  ao 

Ter.y  large,  penknife,  or  perhaps  it  niiglie  more  prop«r!j  be  railed  a  enmll  poniarJ,  lie  plonged 
it  into  liis  heart,  and,  drawing  it  out  again,  gave  it  (0  Goujon,  who  in  like  mRnner,  pa»^  il 
to  DnquesnoL.  Al!  three  feV  dead  instaally,  tvithout  uUenng  a  groan.  The  weapon  of 
deliieranee,  ti-aoHuittaJ  U>  Soubranyby  (he  tcemblii^  hands  of  Duquesnoi,  foand  ila  way 
to  the  noble  hearU  of  the  rest ;  but  they  were  not  ao  fortunate  as  their  three  friends.  Grlev- 
oosly  wounded,  but  yet  nlive,  they  fell  al  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  which  the  executioner  made 
them  ascend,  bleeding  and  mutil^teJ  os  they  were.  Such  barbarity  mould  Ecarcely  hare  been 
Mmoiitted  by  savages.  Ify  brother  stood  so  near  to  Konime,  to  whom  he  wished  to  address 
■  few  words  of  fiiendship  and  consolation,  that  tiie  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man  spouted  on 
him.  Yes,  my  brother's  coat  was  stained  with  the  scarcely  cold  blood  of  a  man  who,  only  a 
few.  days  before,  was  sealed  in  the  very  chamber,  perhaps  in  the  very  chair,  b  which  Albert, 
"•as  (hm  eittinf'" — DuiAeai  d^Abnmta.    E. 
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ang  as  they  had  not  poaaeasion  of  the  edifices  in  which  they  had  been  accu^ 

omed  to  celebrate  its  ceremonies. 

The  financial  discussions  interrupted  by  the  events  of  Prairial  were  still 
the  most  urgent  and  the  rooat  arduous.  The  Assembly  had  resumed  them, 
as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored.  It  had  anew  decreed  that  there  should 
bo  but  one  sort  of  bread,  to  deprive  the  lower  classes  of  an  occasion,  to  cen 
sure  the  luxury  of  the  rich ;  it  had  also  ordered  statements  of  the  quantity 
of  corn  in  the  country,  to  secure  the  surplus  of  each  department  for  the  supply 
of  the  armies  and  great  communes ;  lastly,  it  had  repealed  the  decree  pei 
mitting  the  free  traffic  in  gold  and  silver.  Thus  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
had  brought  it  back  to  some  of  those  revolutionary  measures  which  had  beea 
BO  violently  attacked.  Jobbing  had  been  carried  to  the  highest  pilch  ol 
mania.  There  were  no  longer  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  foUowing  theji- 
distinct  trades ;  everybody  bought  and  sold  bread,  meal,  grocery,  oil,  &e 
The  garrets  and  cellars  were  filled  with  goods  and  eatables,  in  which  eveiy 
one  speculated.  At  the  Palais  Royal  white  bread  was  sold  at  the  rale  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  francs  per  pound.  The  monopolists  fell  upon  th&, 
markets  and  bought  up  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  brought  by  the  country 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  ihem  again  immediately  at  a  higher  price 
People  went  and  bought  standing  crops,  or  herds  of  cattle,  in  order  to  apeou- 
late  afterwards  on  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  them.  The  Convention  forbade 
monopolists  to  appear  in  the  markets  before  a  certain  hour.  It  was  obliged 
to  decree  that  the  licensed  butchers  alone  should  have  a  right  to  buy  catfle  ; 
and  that  corn  could  not  be  bougjit  before  it  was  cut.  Thus  everything  was 
turned  upside  down  t  everybody,  not  excepting  persons  the  most  averse  to 
Bpeculalion  of  every  kind,  was  on  tlie  watch  for  every  variation  of  the  assignal, 
in  order  to  make  the  loss  fall  upon  another,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  a  higher 
value  for  an  article  of  consumption  or  a  commodity. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  various  projects,  either  for  reducing  the  as- 
-'ignat  to  the  current  value  or  for  levying  the  taxes  in  kind,  the  Convention 
had  preferred  that  of  selling  the  domains,  not  by  auction,  but  at  thrice  their 
value  in  1790.  This  was,  as  we  have  observed,  the  only  mode  of  selling 
them ;  for  sale  by  auction  raised  the  price  of  the  domains  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  of  the  assignat,  that  is,  to  auch  a  height  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
public.  As  soon  as  the  law  waa  passed,  the  quantity  of  offers  was  extraor- 
dinary. When  it  was  known  that  it  was  suificient  to  make  the  first  offer, 
tn  order  not  to  pay  more  for  domains  than  thrice  the  value  of  1790  in  assig- 
nals,  people  thronged  from  all  parts.  Forsome  estates  there  were  several  Iiuti- 
dred  offers ;  at  Charenton  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  for  a  domain 
which  had  formerly  belonged  lo  the  Fathers  of  Mercy;  and  so  many  as  five 
iiundred  were  made  for  another.  The  inns  in  the  country  were  crowded. 
Mere  clerks,  men  of  no  property,  but  who  happened  to  have  sums  in  assig- 
nals  in  their  hands  at  the  moment,  hastened  away  to  make  offers  for  domainfii 
As  they  were  obliged  to  pay  down  no  more  than  one-sixth,  and  the  remain- 
der in  several  months,  they  bought  with  amall  sums  very  considerable  estates, 
with  a  view  to  sell  them  again  at  a  profit  to  those  who  had  maue  less  haste. 
Owing  lo  this  eagerness,  domains  whiiih  were  not  known  by  the  adminiHtra-- 
tions  to  have  become  national  property,  were  pointed  out  as  such.  The 
plan  of  Bourdon  of  the  Oise  waa  therefore  completely  successful,  and  tltwe 
was  reason  to  hope  that  great  part  of  the  domains  would  soon  be  sold ;  and 
that  the  asaignala  would  be  either  withdrawn  or  raised  in  value.  It  fcs  trae 
that  by  these  sales  the  republic  sustained  losses  which,  calculated  in  figure*,, 
were  considerable.     The  valuation  of  1790,  founded  on  the  apparent  revenuif^ 
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was  frequendy  inaccurate  ;  for  the  possessions  of  the  elergy  and  alt  those  of 
the  order  of  Malta  were  let  very  low ;  the  farmers  paid  a  certain  amount 
over  and  above  the  rent  by  way  of  douceur,  which  waa  frequently  equal  to 
four  times  the  rent.  A  farm,  let  ostensibly  at  1000  francs,  produced  in 
reality  4000;  according  to  the  estimate  of  1790  this  estate  was  worth 
25,000  francs  ;  it  might  therefore  he  bought  for  75,000  in  aasjgnats,  which 
were  worth  in  reality  only  7600  francs.  At,  Honfieur,  salt  magazines,  the 
building  of  which  had  cost  more  than  400,000  livres,  were  sold  in  reality 
for  23,500.  According  to  this  calculation  the  loss  was  great;  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  unless  it  had  been  reduced  by  demanding  four  or  five  times 
■die  value  of  1790,  instead  of  three. 

Eewbel  and  a  great  number  of  deputies  could  not  comprehend  this  ;  they 
■considered  only  the  apparent  loss.  They  alleged  that  it  was  a  wanton  waste 
of  die  treasures  of  the  republic,  which  was  thus  deprived  of  its  resources. 
An  outcry  was  raised  on  all  sides:  those  who  did  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion, and  those  who  saw  with  pain  the  property  of  the  emigrants  disposed 
of,  united  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  decree.  Balland  and  Bourdon  of  the 
Oise  warmly  defended  it ;  they  were  unable  to  assign  the  essential  reason, 
namely,  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  more  for  domains  than  the  buyers  could 
afford  to  give ;  but  they  asserted,  what  was  very  true,  that  the  numerical 
log"  was  not  so  great  in  reality  as  it  appeared  to  he  ;  that  75,000  franca  in 
assigiials  were  worth  no  more  than  7600  in  specie,  but  that  specie  was  worth 
dirice  as  much  as  formerly,  and  that  7500  francs  represented  certain  16,000 
or  30,000  francs  in  1790.  They  said  also  that  the  actual  loss  waa  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  putting  an  end  immediately  to  that  financial 
catastrophe,  of  wididrawing  or  raising  the  assignats,  of  putting  a  slop  to 
jobbing  in  merchandise  by  diverting  the  paper  to  lands,  of  giving  up  forth- 
with the  mass  of  the  national  domains  to  individual  industry,  and  lastly,  of 
taking  away  all  hope  from  the  emigrants. 

The  decree  was  nevertheless  suspended.  The  administrations  were 
ordered  to  continue  to  receive  orders,  that  all  the  national  possessions  might 
thus  be  denounced  from  private  interest,  and  that  a  more  accurate  statement 
of  them  might  be  drawn  up.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  decree  was  re- 
pealed altogether,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  national  domains  should  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  by  auction.  i- 
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Te-establishing  the  principle  of  lULtion  in  the  sile  of  the  domains  Whit  the 
republir  had  promised,  indeed,  wis  not  th*it  the  aseignata  &hould  be  Vorth 
this  or  Ibat  sum  between  private  indiv^duah,  for  this  did  noi  depend  upon  it , 
but  that  thej  should  procure  a  certjin  quantity  cf  domains  Now,  when  the 
sale  by  auction  wis  re  estibii-.hed,  the  as^igtiat  would  no  longer  procure  a 
certain  quanliiy  of  domiins ,  it  became  impoleni  m  regard  to  doraaini  as  in 
regard  to  articles  of  consumption,  it  experienced  the  same  fall  from  the 
effect  of  eompelilron 

A  different  standard  from  money,  corn,  oi  time,  waa  chosen  for  reducing 
the  assignit,  namely  the  quaniitj  of  issues  It  is  true  m  pnneiple  thit  the 
increase  of  the  circulatmg  medium  produce*  i  proportionate  increase  in  the 
prices  of  al!  commodities  Now ,  if  an  article  wis  worth  one  franc  when 
there  were  two  thousand  mdlions  of  money  m  circulition,  it  must  be  worth 
two  when  there  were  four,  three  when  there  were  six,  four  when  there  were 
eight,  fiie  when  there  were  ten  Supposmg  the  present  cirdulation  of  assig- 
nats  to  amount  to  ten  thousand  million's  people  would  at  this  moment  be 
obliged  to  paj  fi\e  times  a*!  much  for  anytlimg  i  when  there  were  only 
two  thousand  milhoni  A  scale  of  proportion  w  is  establiihed  commencing 
from  the  period  when  there  were  but  two  thousand  millions  of  assignals  in 
cnculation,  ind  it  was  decided  that  m  all  pajments  made  in  as-iiignats  one 
fourth  should  be  added  for  evfiry  500  millions  idded  to  the  circulation 
Thus  for  a  sum  of  2000  fiincs,  sUpulated  for  When  there  were  3000  millions 
n  circulation  ind  paid  when  thbrfe  were  2500  millions,  3500  francs  were 
to  be  paid ,  3000  franCs  were  to  be  pud  for  it  when  there  v.  ere  3000  mil- 
lon^  and  ia'itly,  iO.OOi)  francs  at  the  present  moment,  When  there  were 
10,000  millions 

Those  who  consideied  ^e  demonelisition  as  a  bankruptcy  were  not  hkely 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  measure,  for  instead  of  demonetising  in  the  propor- 
tion of  specie,  com,  or  time,  it  demonetised  m  that  of  the  issues,  which 
amounted  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  exception  ol  one  mconreiyence,  which 
was  here  found  in  addition  Thanks  to  the  new  scale,  each  i<"SQe  would  di 
minish  the  vdue  of  the  assignat  bj  a  faxed  and  known  quantitj  In  HSuing 
fave  hundred  millions  the  state  would  tike  from  the  holder  ol  the  a'signat  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  a  siith,  and  so  on,  of  what  he  p<jsses9Bd 

This  scale,  howevei.  Which  had  its  inconvemenccs  like  all  the  other  re 
duotions  to  the  course  of  specie  or  of  corn,  ought  al  least  to  hive  been  ap- 
phed  toall  liansacUons,  but  the  government  dunet  not  venture  upon  this 
step ,  It  was  applied  to  the  laves  and  their  arreits  A  promise  was  given 
thit  it  should  be  ipplied  to  the  public  functionanes  when  their  number  should 
have  been  reducsd,  ind  to  the  ireditors  of  the  otate  ■«hen  the  first  receipts 
of  the  taxes  should  admit  of  their  being  paid  on  the  samo  footing  'ITie 
government  durst  not  extend  the  benefit  of  the  scale  to  creditor-i  of  all  kinds, 
to  the  owners  of  houses  m  town  or  country,  the  proprietors  of  forges,  &c 
The  only  ehss  of  persons  favoured  were  the  landowners  The  farmers, 
making  excessive  profits  upon  the  arncles  of  consumption,  and  paying  by 
means  of  the  assignats  only  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  the  amount  of  their  rent, 
were  obliged  to  pay  it  according  to  the  new  scale.  They  were  to  furnish  a 
quantity  of  assignats  proportionate  to  the  quantity  issued  since  the  time 
when  their  rent  became  due. 

Such  were  the  measures  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  cheek  job 
bing,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  all  things.  They 
consisted,  33  we  have  seen,  in  forbidding  speculators  to  forestall  the  consume* 
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in  die  purchase  of  eatables  and  articles  of  consumption,  and  in  proportioning 
the  payments  in  aaaigna^  to  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation. 

The  closing  of  the  Jacobins  in  Brumaire  had  begun  the  ruin  of  the  patriots, 
flie  event  of  the  12th  of  Germinal  had  advanced  it,  but  it  was  completed  by 
diat  of  Prairial.*  The  masa  of  the  citizens,  who  were  hostile  to  them,  no! 
from  royalism  ,b«t  from,  the  dread  of  a  new  Terror,  were  more  inveterate 
than  ever,  and  treated  them  witli  the  ntmost  severity,  AU  who  had  ardently 
served  the  Revolution  were  imprisoaed  or  disarmed.  Acts  as  arbitrary  as 
had  ever  been  exercised  towards  the  suspected,  were  committed  in  regard  to 
them.  The  prisons  were  crowded,  as  before  the  9thof  Thermidor,  but  they 
were  crowded  with  revolutionists.  The  number  of  tlie  prisoners  amounted 
not  as  then  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  but  la  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  thousand.  The  royalists  triumphed.  The  disarming  or  imprisonmeLt 
of  the  patriots,  the  execution  of  the  Mountaineer  deputies,  the  proceedings 
commenced  against  a  great  number  of  others,  the  suppression  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  the  restitution  of  the  churches  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  recompositiou  of  the  national  guard,  were  ail  measures  that  filled  them 
with  joy  and  hope.  They  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  soon  oblige 
the  Revolution  to  destroy  itself,  and  that  ihey  should  see  the  republic  shut  up, 
or  put  to  death,  all  those  who  had  founded  it.  To  accelerate  this  movement, 
they  intrigued  iu  the  sections,  they  excited  them  against  the  revolutionists, 
ahd  instigated  them  to  the  greatest  excesses.  A  vast  number  of  emigrants 
returned,  either  with  false  passports  or  upon  pretext  of  soliciting  their 
erasure.  The  local  administrations,  renewed  since  the  9th  of  Thennidorf 
and  filled  with  men  either  weak  or  hostile  to  the  republic,  lent  themselves  to 
all  the  olficial  falsehoods  required  of  them.  Whatever  was  done  to  mitigate 
riie  lot  of  those  who.  were  called  the  victims  of  terror  was  by  them  deemed 
allowable.  They  thus  furnished  a  multitude  of  enemies  of  their  country 
with  the  means  of  returning  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  At  Lyons,  and  in  the  whole 
of  the  South,  the  royalist  agents  continued  to  appear  again  secretly.  The 
companies  <tf  Jesus  and  of  the  Sun  had  committed  fresh  murders.  Ten  thou- 
sand muskets,  destined  for  the  army  of  the  Alps,  had  been  distributed  to  ao 
purpose  among  the  national  guard  of  Lyons ;  it  had  done  nothing,  and 
suiTered  a  great  number  of  patriots  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  25th  of  Prairial^ 
Human  bodies  had  again  floSted  down  the  Saoiie  and  the  Rhone.  At  Niraes, 
Avignon,  and  Marseilles,  similar  massacres  had  taken  place.  In  the  last 
city,  the  mob  had  gone  to  Fort  St.  Jean,  and  there  renewed  the  horrors  of 
September  against  the  prisoners. 

The  ruling  party  in  the  Convention,  composed  of  Thermidorians  and  Gi- 
rondins,  while  defending  itself  against  the  revolutionists,  kept  an  eye  on  the. 
royalists,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  curbing  them,  Irimmediatety  obtained  a 
decree  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  disarmed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  and  that  the  authorities,  who  had  suffered  the  patriots  to  be 
murdered,  should  be  removed.  At  the  same  time  the  civil  committees  of  the 
sections  were  enjoined  to  revise  the  lists  of  imprisoned  persons,  and  to  order 
the  release  of  those  who  were  confined  without  suflicient  motives.  The 
sections,  excited  by  intriguing  royalists,  immediately  bestirred  themselves. 

•  "  The  patiiots,  in  consequence  of  this  last  blow  were  entirely  ejcladed  from  the  Bo»ern- 
ment  of  the  State.  The  revolutionary  committees  who  formed  iheir  aspembli^s  were  de- 
•troyed  ;  the  cannonniers  who  constituted  their  troops  were  disbaniled  ;  the  cuneiilutimi  of 
1T93,  which  was  their  code,  waa  abolished ;  and  the  goTornment  of  Ihe  multiluda  was  at  an. 
end.  From  this  petiod  the  middle  class  resumed  the  conduct  of  the  Itevolution  out  of  dooia." 
—Migitet.    E. 
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They  went  and  addressed  threatening  petitions  to  the  Convention,  complain- 
ing tliai  the  committee  of  general  safety  was  liberating  Terrorists  and  putting 
nrmit  into  their  hands  again.  The  sections  of  Lepelietier  and  of  the  Thefitre 
Fran^ais  (Odeon),  always  the  most  violent  against  the  revolutionists,  asked 
if  the  Assembly  meant  to  raise  again  the  overthown  faction,  and  if  it  was  to 
cause  Terrorism  to  be  forgotten  ihat  people  began  to  talk  about  royalism  to 
Frauce. 

To  these  petitions,  often  far  from  respectful,  persona  interested  in  disorder 
added  such  rumours  as  were  most  likely  to  agitate  the  public  mind.  They 
reported  that  Toulon  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  English  ;  that  the  Prince 
of  Coiide  and  the  Austrians  were  about  to  enter  by  Franche-Comte;  while 
the  English  were  to  land  iti  the  West;  that  Pichegrn  was  dead  ;  that  articles 
of  consumption  would  soon  be  very  scarce,  because  the  free  trade  in  tfabra 
was  about  to  be  restored ;  lasfly,  that  there  had  been  a  general  meeting  of  the 
committees,  which,  alarmed  at  the  public  dangers,  had  deliberated  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  system  of  Terror,  The  journals  devoted  to-royalism 
excited  and  circulated  all  these  reports  ;  and,  amidst  this  general  agitation,  it 
mieht  truly  be  said  that  the  reign  of  anarchy  was  come.  The  Thermidorians 
and  the  counter-revolutionists  were  wrong  when  they  gave  the  name  of 
anarchy  to  tlie  system  which  had  preceded  the  9th  of  Thermidor ;  that  sys- 
tem'had  been  a  frightful  dictatorship ;  but  anarchy  had  begun  from  tlie  tiina 
that  two  factions,  nearly  equal  in  strength,  were  combating  one  anotheri 
while  the  gOTemnsent  was  not  powerful  enough  to  put  them  down. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ARMIES— TREASON  OF  PICHEGRU— THE  QUIBERON  Bl- 
PEDITION-tPBACE  with  SPAIN— passage  QF  the  RHINE. 

The  situation  of  the  armies  was  but  liule  changed,  and,  though  ihalf  ^e 
'Summer  wasgoile,  no  important  event. had  occarEed.     Morenu  had  ^heeQ  .Rj^ 

Jointed  to  the  command  pf  the  urmy  of  the  North,  encamped  in  Hqll(^; 
Durdan  t»  that  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre.and  Meuse,  placed  upoii.the  Rhine 
tuwards  Gologne ;  Pichegru  tothat  ofthe  away  of  the  R|»(ne,  cantoned  from 
Mayenca'tD'Sirasburg.  The  ttoopa  were  in  aatate  of  penyryj  whtoh  hail  beep 
giteatly  increased  by  the  relajtatioa  of  .all  the^gpring«.of  lhegover»ment,:a(id-by 
3ie.  ruin «f  paper  moaey.  JoHfdan.hadno  taidge.fiq-uJMge  foE:CTOsajng  jitg 
SJ^e,  aor'a'hoise  to  draw  Ms.attiUeryiaHd  bagga^.  Kleber,. befoie  Msy- 
«igee,.^had-aotva:founb  of^.'At^iun  nmssmry  &fr iiefh0ng  iW\'phce.  T^g 
soldiers  all  deserted 'to  the  ih|erie>T.  iM^St  pf  theni  ^EW^4  fbftttheyh^ 
-done  enough  for  the  republic,  in  carrying  its  victorious  banners  to  the  Rhina. 
The  government  knew  not  how  to  feed  them  ;  neither  did  it  know  how  to 
rekindle  and  find  employment  for  their  ardour  by  great  operations.  It  durst 
iiot  bring  back  by  force  those  who  deserted  fheir  colours.  It  was  known 
that  the  young  men  of  the  first  requisition,  who  had  returned  into  the  inierior, 
were  neither  sought  after  nor  punished ;  nay,  in  Paris,  they  were  in  favour 
with  the  committees,  and  frequeutly  formed  their  volunteer  soldiery.  The 
number  of  desertions  was  consequently  considerable  ;  the  armies  had  lost  a 
fourfli  of  their  effective  strength,  and  there  ensued  that  general  relaxation 
which  detaches  the  soldier  from  the  service,  renders  the  olKcers  discontented, 
and  puis  their  fidelity  in  jeopardy.  Aubry,  the  deputy,  charged  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  public  welfare  with  the  personnel  of  the  army,  had 
effected  in  it  an  absolate  reaction  against  all  the  patriot  officers,  in  favour  of 
tiiose  who  had  not  served  iu  the  two  glorious  years  1793  and  1794, 

If  the  Austrians  had  not  been  so  demoralized,  this  would  have  been  (he 
time  for  them  to  revenge  their  reverses  ;  but  they  were  reorganizing  them- 
selves behind  the  Khine,  and  durst  not  attempt  anythmg  for  preventing  the 
only  two  operations  undertaken  by  the  French  army — the  siege  of  Luxem- 
burg and  that  of  Mayence.  Those  two  fortresses  were  the  only  points 
retained  by  the  coalition  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine.  The  fall  of  Luxem- 
burg would  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  and  render  it  definitive ; 
thjt  of  Mayenee  would  deprive  the  Imperialisla  of  a  tete-de-pont,  which 
always  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  safety.  Luxemburg,  blockaded 
-during  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  surrendered  on  account  of  famine  on  the 
■6th  of  Messidor  (June  24).  Mayence  could  not  be  reduced  without  a  siege, 
but  artillery  was  wanting ;  it  was  necessary  to  invest  the  place  on  both  banks, 
and  for  this  puipose  either  Jourdan  or  Pichegru  must  cross  the  Rhine — a 
difficult  operation  in  presence  of  the  Austrians,  and  irapraeticable  without 
bridge  equipage.  Thus  our  armies,  though  victorious,  were  slopped  by  the 
Rhine,  which  they  could  not  pass  for  lack  of  means;  and  they,  like  all  ths 
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jiarts  of  the  g^Veifnraent,  felt  the  effects  of  the  weakness  of  the  ruling  sdim- 


On  the  frontier  of  the  Alps  our  situation  wis  still  le^s  salisl^rtory  On 
the  Kliine  wt  had  at  lewt  made  the  important  conquest  of  Luxembuig,  bul 
we  had  fUlr>n  hick  on  the  Itainn  ironlier  Kellertnanli  commanded  the  two 
armies  of  the  Alps,  they  were  m  the  b'vme  state  of  penury  as  dll  the  others, 
and  thej  hid  been  weakeno*nol  only  bj  desertion  but  bj  various  detach- 
ments The  government  had  planned  a  ndtculoas  coigi  de  matn  upon  Rome 
With  a  new  to  revenge  the  murder  ot  Ba'sagville,  it  had  put  ten  thousand 
men  on  board  the  Toulon  squittron  the  djivragea  ol  which  had  been  com- 
pletely rupniied  by  tha  old  commitlee  of  public  welfire,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  them  to  the  month  of  the  Fiber,  for  the  purpose  ol  levving-  a  con-i 
iribulsonon  ihe  papal  ctlv,  and  of  then  letuming  with  all  ^peed  to  their  sliips 
Fortunately,  an  action  with  Loid  HoJiam,*  after  which  both  aquadrona 
sheered  off  equally  d  imaged,  had  prevented  the  execution  of  thi'!  plait  The 
diMfioft  taken  from  the  army  of  Italy  had  heen  ient  back  to  it,  but  it  had 
been  found  necesaarj  to  despatch  a  corps  lo  Toulon,  to  quell  the  Terrorists, 
and  another  fo  Ljons,  lo  ttisarai  the  mtional  guard,  which  h^d  suffered  the 
patriots  to  be  murdered  In  thi?  manner  the  two  armies  of  the  Alps  had 
been  depni  ed  of  part  of  their  force,  m  presence  of  the  Piedmontese  ind  the 
Austrnns,  strengthened  by  l#fl  fhous.ind  men  from  the  Tyfol  General  De- 
vins,  taking  adiintage  of  the  moment  when  Kelieimann  had  jast  detached 
one  of  his  diMiions  for  Toulon,  had  actually  attacked  hrs  right  towards 
Gefifia  Kellermann,  unable  to  resist  a  superior  effort,  had  been  obliged  to 
fall  bick  Still  occupying  with  his  centre  the  Gol  de  Tender  on  ihe  Alps, 
he  had  ce  ised  to  extend  himself  by  his  right  to  Genoa,  and  had  taken  a  posi- 
tion behmd  the  Ime  of  Borghetto  There  was  one  great  disadrantage  in  no 
longer  communicating  with  Genoa*  on  account  of  the  trade  in  corn,  which 
would  have  to  encounter  great  obstaelea  ai  soon  as  the  Rivieia  di  Ponentit 
should  be  oi'cupied  by  the  en'^tny 

In  Spam  udthing  deciiIWi  hid  t^en  place  Our  army  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees  atiil  oceilpied  Ca^ohia  M  far  as  the^ banks  of  the  Fluvia  Uselttsa 
actions  had  lieen  fOdgfit  oh  thB'  baift«  of  that  river,  without  enabling  the 
French  to  like  a  positwin  beyOnd  iti  At  the  Western  Pyrenees  Moncey 
was  orgnniKiug  "n  inn  v  thinned  by  disease,  wilh  the  intention  ol  entering 
GuipuM-oa,  and  advancing  into  NaVaire 

Though  ourainiie<iftad  lost  nothing  except  in  Italj,  though  they  had  even 
reduced  one  ol  the  6trongi^st  fortretses.  in  Euiope,  they  were,  as  we  see, 
badly  administered,  Ipehtj  conducted,  and  affected  by  tlie  generit  anarchy 
which  pervaded  all  the  department'!  of  the  idminisintion 

This  «as  tlie  iioment  not  for  conquering  them,  tor  danger  wonld  have 
rekindled  tlieir  energy,  but  for  making  attempts  on  then  fidelity,  and  tryiiig 
plans  of  counterrevolution  We  have  seen  tlie  loyahols  and  the  foreiga 
cabmeis  concerting  (anous  enterprises  upon  the  insurgent  pfoviHcPS,  we 
have  "een  Puiaaye  and  England  proposing  to  enter  bv  Brelagne  ,  flie  Pans. 
agents  and  Spam  meditttmg  an  expedition  into  La  Vendee  to  these  projeoly 
were  added  others  for  penetrating  into  France  at  another  point  While'diese 
expeditions,  to  be  attempted  by  Spain  and  England  were  lo  be  diwifll^ 

•  '  LotaHothamby  astalfirtmantEinresucee*loilmcuftingDfftwoofiho  thirtetn-thips 
vbiJ!lt£ol]$lillltW)'<Ebe  TotdoB  Stall  Rtid  the'remMttifer  of  that  Beet  after  a -^cro  butplittiri 
aeHob  >mi  t^MMlM'to  fJiU  tMelcU  (be  leies4e»HieKii  and  disembark  the  land  troopi  nbldl 
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against  the  West,  another,  to  be  made  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  had 
been  projected.  The  Prince  of  Conde  had  his  head-qaartera  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  commanded  a  corps  of  8500  foot  and  1500  horse.  All  the  emi- 
grants dispersed  over  the  continent  were  to  be  ordered  to  join  him,  upon  pain 
of  being  no  longer  suffered  by  the  powers  Co  remain  in  their  territories.  His 
corps  would  thus  be  augmented  by  all  the  emigrants  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained useless ;  and,  leaving  the  Austrians  ocaupied  on  the  Rhme  to  keep 
the  republican  armies  in  check,  he  was  to  endeavour  to  ptnelrale  by  Franclie- 
Comte  and  to  march  upon  Paris,  while  Count  d'Artois,  with  the  insurgents 
of  the  West,  should  advance  ftwards  it  on  that  side.  If  they  should  not 
succeed,  ihey  had  at  least  hopes  of  a  capitulation  like  that  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Vendeans  ;  (hey  had  the  same  reasons  for  oblaming  it.  "  We 
are  Frenchmen,"— thus  the  emigrints  who  might  have  joined  in  this  expedi- 
tion could  have  argued — "  who  have  had  recourse  to  civil  war,  but  in  France, 
and  without  admitting  foreigners  into  our  lanks."  The  only  way,  so  said 
the  partisans  of  this  plan,  for  thp  emigrants  to  return  lo  France,  was  eithec 
by  counter-rei  olution,  or  by  an  amnesty. 

The  English  government,  which  had  taken  the  corps  of.  Condfi  into  its 
pay,  and  earnestly  desired  a  diversion  lov/ird'i  the  East,  while  it  should  bo 
operating  on  the  West,  insisted  that  the  Prmce  of  Conde  should  make  soma 
attempt,  no  matter  what.  Through  Wickham,  its  ambassador  in  Switzerland, 
it  promised  him  succour  in  money,  and  the  means  necessary  for  forming  new 
regiments.  The  intrepid  prince  desired  nothing  better  than  to  have  soma 
Bnlerprise  to  attempt :  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  directing  either  a  mailer 
of  business  or  a  battle  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  rush  headlong  upon  danger,  the 
moment  it  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  idea  of  making  a  trial  to  gain  Pichegru,  who  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  was  suggested  to  him.  The  terrible  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare Jio  longer  awed  the  generals  ;  its  eye  was  no  longer  upon  them,  its  hana 
was  no  longer  uplifted  over  them.  The  republic,  paying  its  officers  in  aa- 
signats,  gave  them,  scarcely  wherewithid  to  satisfy  theit  moat  urgent  wants. 
The  disorders  which  had  arisen  in  its  bosom  raised  doubts  of  its  stability, 
and  alarmed  the  ambitious  who  were  afraid  of  losing  with  it  the  high  dignities 
which,  they  had  attained.  It  was  known  that  Pichegru  was  addicted  to  wo- 
men and  dissipation ;  that  the  four  thousand  francs  which  he  received  per 
month  in  assignats,  worth  scarcely  two  hundred  on  the  frontiers,  could  not 
defray  hia  expenses,  and  that  he  was  disgusted  of  serving  a  tottering  govern- 
ment. It  waa  recollected  that  in  Germinal  he  had  employed  main  force 
against  the  patriots  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  All  these  circurastancea  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  Pichegru  might  perhaps  be  accessible  to  splendid  oilers. 
In.  ramsequence,  the  prince  had  recourse  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme  lo 
M.  de  Montgailiard,*  and  he  to  M.  Fauche-Borel,  a  bookseller  of  Neufchatel, 

'  •  The  foUowinB  ia  MonlgaiHard'a  own  account  of  these  corioua  oveilures  which  nera^ 
tnad^  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  Conili  to  Genaral  Pichegru  : 

"  The  Prinea  Se  Conde  called  me  lo  MuIheLm,  and  knowing  the  connexions  I  bail  had  in 


France,  pnipofed  that  I  ehouli!  sound  General  Pichesra,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  AltlciEch, 
■nd  Where.he  then  was,  surrounded  by  fourrspresenlatiTCSof  Ibe  Convantian.  I  inimedialelf 
Went  tn  NeufchStel,  taking  wilh  me  four  or  five  hundred  louis.  I  cast  ni;  eyes  on  Pauche- 
Borel,  iho  King's  printer  at  NeufchStel,  and  Iselecled,  as  his  colleague,  M.Cou rant,  a  nativA 
ofNeufeh^l.  On  the  13tfa  of  August,.  Fauche  and  Courant  set  out  for  Uielieail-nuaTtera 
at'Aillbireh.  They  remained  ihefe^  eight  days  without  finding  an  oppcrtuntiy  tn  speak  lo 
liie&Bgrij,'whb  was  eurtounded  by  represSfttalives  and  generals.  Pichegru,  observed  them, 
and  seeing  (hem  cnntinualty  ivheresoever  he  wenl,  conjectured  that  tb^V  bad  .(K>metbuig,U} 
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ytho,  the  subject  (ff  a  wise  and  happy  republic,  did  not  hesitate  to  rijake  him 
self  tlie  obscure  servant  of  a  dynasty  under  which  he  was  not  bom.     This 

Eay  to  hitn,  anil  he  called  out  in  a  land  voice  while  posing  them,  'lam  going  ta  Huningen.' 
Fauche  contrived  lo  Ihrom  himself  in  his  way  at  Ihe  end  of  a  corridor.  Picliegru  observed 
him,  and  fiied  Ilia  ejes  upon  him,  and  although  it  rained  in  torrents,  he  said  atoud,  'J  am 
going  lo  dine  al  ihe  chateau  of  Moflame  Solomon,'  This  cMt«au  was  three  leagues  from 
Huniiigen,  and  Madame  Salomon  was  Pichegrn'a  mistress. 

"  Fauche  set  off  directly  to  the  cliltteau,  and  begged  to  speak  nilb  Ger)era]  Fich^gru.  He 
told  the  general  that,  being  in  the  poEsession  ofsomeof  J.J,  Rousseau's  manuscripts,  ho  wished 
lo  publish  them,  and  dedicate  Ihem  to  him.  '  Very  good,'  said  Pichegru  ;  '  but  I  should  like 
to  lead  them  first;  for  J.J.  Rousseau  professed  principles  of  liberty,  in  which  I  do  not  concur, 
and  with  which  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  name  connected.' — '  But,'  said  Panche, '  I  have 
something  else  lo  speak  to  you  about.' — 'What  ie  it,  and  on  whose  behalf  V — 'On  behalf  of 
the  Prince  de  Condi.'— 'Be  silent,  then,  and  follow  me.' 

"He  conducted  Fauche  alone  into  a  retired  cabinet,  and  said  to  bim,  'Explain  yourself; 
what  does  Moneeigneur  the  Prince  de  Condi  nish  to  comnmnicate  to  me  V  Fauche  waa 
embanaased,  and  stammered  out  something  unintelligible.  '  Compose  yourself,'  said  Piche- 
gru ;  '  my  sentiments  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  What  does  he  desire 
of  me  ?'  Fauche,  encouraged  by  these  words,  replied,  '  The  prince  wishes  to  join  you.  He 
is  confident  in  }ou,  and  wishes  lo  connect  himself  with  you.' — 'These  are  vague  and 
unmeaning  words,'  observed  Pichegru.  '  All  this  amounts  to  nothing.  Go  back,  and  ask 
for  written  instrucliona,  and  return  in  three  days  to  my  head-quarters,  at  Allkirch.  You 
will  find  me  alone  precisely  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

".Fauche  immediately  departed,  arrived  al  BSIe,  hastened  to  mo,  and  joyfully  informed  me 
of  ail  that  had  passed.  I  spent  the  night  in  writing  a  letter  lo  General  Pichegru.  The 
Prince  de  Cand£,  who  was  invested  wilh  all  the  powers  of  Louis  XVIII^  eicept  Ihat  of 
granting  the  curdon-bleu,  had,  by  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting,  deputed  to  ma  all  bia 
powers,  to  enable  me  to  maintain  a  negotiation  with  General  Pichegru,  I  therefore  yit^M 
to  the  general,  stating.  In  Ihe  outset,  everything  that  was  calculated  to  awaken  in  him  that 
noble  sentiment  of  pride,  which  is  the  instinct  of  great  minds;  and  after  pointing  cTut 
lo  him  ihe  vast  good  it  was  in  hia  povrer  to  effect,  I  spoke  of  the  gratitude  of  the  King,  and 
the  benefit^  woiitd  confer  on  his  counuy  by  restoring  royally.  I  lold  him  that  his  majes^ 
would  make  bim  a  marshal  of  France,  and  governor  of  Alsace,  as  no  one  could  better 
govem  the  provbce  than  he,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  it.  I  added,  that  he  would 
havt  Ihe  cordon-rouge — the  Ch&teau  de  Chambord — with  its  park,  and  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon  taken  from  the  Auslrtans — a  million  of  ready  money — two  hundred  thousand  livres 
per  annum — and  a  hotel  in  Paris ; — that  the  town  of  Arhois,  PJchegro's  native  place,  should 
bear  his  name,  and  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  for  twenty-five  years; — that  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  thousand  livres  would  be  granted  to  him,  with  half  reversion  lo  his  wife, 
and  fiAy  thousand  livres  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  until  the  extinction  of  his  family.  Such  were 
the  olfers,  made  in  tiie  name  of  the  King,  lo  General  Pichegru.  (Then  followed  the  boons 
to  be  granted  lo  the  officers  and  soldiers,  an  amnesty  to  the  people,  &c.)  I  aiided.  that  the 
Prince  de  Cnnd^  desireil  that  he  would  proclaim  Ihe  King  in  the  camps,  surrender  the  city 
of  Huningun  to  liim,  and  join  him  for  the  purpose  of  marching  on  Paris. 

"  Pichegru.  having  read  the  letter  with  great  attention,  said  lo  Fauche, '  This  is  all  verj 
well ;  but  who  is  lliia  M.  de  Muntgaillani  wbo  talks  of  being  thus  authorized  T  I  neither 
know  him  nor  his  signature.  Is  he  the  author^' — 'Yes'  replied  Fauche  'But,'  aald 
PiLhegru  I  mini,  before  making  any  negotiation  on  my  part  he  assured  that  the  Prince  de 
Conde  with  wh^e  handwriting  I  am  well  acquainted  approves  of  all  that  has  been  Writleii 
in  his  name  by  M  de  Moiitgaillard  Return  directly  to  M  de  Montgaillard  and  ie!l  bim  to 
tommuniralo  m^  answer  lo  the  prince' 

Fauche  mmedialely  departed,  leavmg  M  Courant  wiUi  Pichegru  He  arrived  at  BSle 
at  nine  o  clock  in  the  evening  I  set  off  directly  for  Mulhalm  the  Prince  de  Cood^  a  head 
quarters,  aiid  arrived  there  al  half  past  twelve  The  prince  was  in  bed  hut  I  awoke  bim 
He  made  me  sit  down  by  hjs  bed  side  and  our  conference  then  commenced 

'filler  having  infQtmed  the  prince  of  the  state  of  affairs,  all  that  remained  was  lo  prevail 
on  hin^  (0  write  lo  General  Pichegru  lo  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Had  been  stated  m  hb 
name  This  matter  which  appeared  so  simple  and  bo  httie  liable  to  olnoction  ou^qpiti'd  ifw 
whole  night  It  reqlured  nine  honis  haul  exeruon  lo  gel  him  1)  wrtib  to  General  PMegnl 
a  letter  of  nine  hnes,     Istv  He  did  not  nisb  it  to  be  in  his  haudwritmg. — Sd    He  bbjecMl 
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M.  Fanche  Boret  repaired  to  AUluroh,  where  Pn  hegru's  head  ijuarlera  were. 
After  he  fiad  followed  him  m  sever<tl  reviews,  he  at  length  attracted  hia  rwtico 
by  watching  him  so  closely,  and  ventured  to  acLOst  him  in  a  lorndor  He 
began  by  talking  of  a  manuscript  work  which  he  was  desirous  ol  dedicaUng  to 
hiiHi  and,  Pichegrn  having  in  some  measure  encouraged  his  commuaicatioas, 
he  at  last  explamed  his  errand  Pichegm  required  a  letter  from  the  Prince 
of  Conde  himself,  that  he  might  know  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  Fauche- 
Borel  returned  to  M  6e  MontgaiUard,  and  the  latter  to  the  prince  A  whole 
uight  was  spent  m  obtaining  from  the  prince  a  letter  of  eight  lines  Now  he 
■would  not  call  Pichegru  generdl,  lest  he  shonl(l  lecognise  ihc  republic  and 
then  he  objected  to  seal  the  envelope  with  bis  aims  At  last  the  letter  was 
hpished,  Fauche  Borel  set  out  ngun  was  admitted  to  Pichegru,  who,  on 
seeing  the  handwriting  of  tho  prince,  immediately  entered  into  negotiation 
Hp  was  offered  him-elf  tlie  nnk  of  manhal,  the  government  of  Als&ce,  a 
million  in  tnonej  ,  (he  chateau  and  park  of  Ghimbord,  with  twelve  piecee  of 
cannon  taken  fioin  the  Austrians,  and  a  pension  of  two  bundled  thousand 
francs,  with  tlie  reiersion  to  his  wjte  and  cbiidren  For  his  array  he  was 
offered  the  confirmation  of  all  ranks,  a  pension  for  the  commandants  of  fort- 
resses who  should  gtse  them  up,  ind  exemption  Irom  taxes  for  hfteen  years 
for  Such  town'  as  should  open  iheir  gates  But  it  was- required  that  Pichegru 
should  hoist  the  whitfi  flig,  thit  he  should  deliver  up  the  fortress  of  Humngen 
to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  that  lie  should  march  with  him  upon  Paris 
t*Jchegru  was  too  cunnjng  to  accede  to  suili  demand*"  He  would  neither 
4ehve):  Humngen  noi  hoist  the  n  h'te  flag  in  iii->  army  that  would  have  been 
going  a  great  deal  too  far  and  committmg  himself  He  wished  to  be  allowed, 
to  cross  the  Rhine  With  t  corps  of  picked  men,  there  he  promised  to  hoist 

ta  dsUnKit-r-Sd  He  was  unwilling  to  call  bim  Genertd  Pichegru,  lest  he  aboulj  reuigniss 
tt^  T^pgblie  by  giiving  bat  (itle — Uh.  He  did  not  like  to  addre<!s  it  or  afJit  bis  seal  to  it. 
At  l«ogth  Ik  CQjieentcd  la  all  and  wrote  to  Pichegru  that  he  migbt  place  full  conlideiice  in 
t^  te(tR[s  qf  the  Oomte  de  Monlgadlard  When  all  this  was  aetlled  iDer  great  dilflciiltj 
ttte  prince  next  hesitated  about  sending  the  letter  but  at  length  he  yielded  I  set  of)  far 
B^l^l  '("d  despatched  Filucbe  10  Allkuch  to  General  Piohogro  The  genorat  alter  reading 
^^H^l^  of  efghtiines  and  recggmaing  the  biinilwntuig  and  signature  liiiinodiatel<r  returned 
It  jp  ^»,injh%  Wjmgi  'Ihaveaeeo  the  signature  that  is  enough  forme  I  he  word  of  the 
OTnpe  IS  a  pWge  wUfa  )vii)cb  every  Frenchman  ought  to  be  satisfied  Take  bnck  his  letter ' 
H|9))liea  i&aofted  what  wa4 ttie  prince e  wish  Fauche  explained  that  henisbed — let.  That 
PJe^mn  should  prpdaitn  the  King  to  hie  troops,  and  hoiat  the  white  &ag  — Sd  That  he 
Bbaalil^^liTennp  Hpniogtsa  to  the  pimee  Pichegru  objected  (o  this  —  I  will  never  take 
paitt  w  >ucli  a.  plot)'  said  he,  I  Wish  to  do  nothing  b^  halves  There  must  be  a  complete 
end  of  the  present  state  of  things  Franca  e»nnot  oontioua  a  republic  She  must  have  a 
king,  and  that  king  must  be  Louis  XVIfl  But  we  must  not  cooimcnce  the  counter  revo- 
liftioQ,  untd  we  are  certain  of  eSeiting  it.  '  Surely  and  promptly  is  mr  motto  iho 
prince's  plan  leads  to  pothing  Ho  mould  be  driven  from  Humngen  m  fiiur  days  and  iH 
fi^Q  J  sho^d  b«  leat.  Th»t  dtne  as  soon  as  I  ahall  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhii^e,  I 
Will  Kw^igf  tlie  Rnig,aad  hoist  tUe  while ilag.  Condi's  corps  wvd  the  emperor's  iti^y 
wJtti^q  ^Wi^  i  fT;Ut?iifnedlBt(jy  repasa  the  Shme,  and  reenter  Fnnce  The  fortresses 
wJUbesurreiKteredianif  will  beheld  in  the  King's  name  bf  the  impenal  troops.  Having 
J^B^lP'l'VltiS/'*??'-'!''™^*'^'''''*"**  ^'  fyw*"^  now  dWrfop  themaeiMa  on 
ev^t;  ^e,     VfeiPi^iii^v^^W  Fffit^Mtd  m  a  fintoigbt  Hball  be  there.    But  it  is  neceMatj 


evfli^  ^e,  V/imfWrP^fPrn  Pffl».W*S  «*  a  fiwtoigtt  «baU  be  there.  Bat  it  is 
tmjfou  BboiiIjltif|pi^,^Jji)o|iiwitev@|beFj«it<fcjs09dier  wineaadaorownih' 
if  yon  woiiU  hav^^^n^  q^  ^^  ^  Soti    Pfilhuigjmuet  be  nantmg  at  Ihe  Bret 

^l*llf  ^liawdfi  Pwd^-Haftpt  «»4Mig  llw  plan, 


I'^.^^ifftSlf  M  the  fiwi^  uor fifUi  march  m  Ihe  French  terntp^ 
all  vi^  (9  d)p,pnnc9,  show  my  Jiaodirniing  and  bring  me  b^k'  hU 
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(be  while  fiag',  to  take  with  him  the  corps  of  Contle,  iind  then  to  mareh  upoh 
Faris.  It  is  not.  very  evident  in  what  respect  liis  scheme  could  have  gained 
by  this  ;  for  it  would  have  been  as  difficult  to  seduce  the  army  beyoilcl  zb  on 
this  side  of  the  Rlune ;  but  he  would  not  have  ran  the  risk  of  delivering  up 
a  fortress,  of  being  surprised  when  delivering  it,  and. of  having  no  excuse  to 
assign  for  his  treason.  On  the  contrary,  in  crossing  to  the  other  side  ofdhe 
Bhine,  it  was. at  his  own  option  not  to  consummate  (he  treason,  if  he  cotdd 
not  come  to  &  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  prince  and  the  Ausi^ians; 
or,  if  he  were  discovered  too  soon,  he  might  avail  hitnself  of  the  pasi^age 
obtained  to  execute  the.  operations  commanded  by  his  government,  and  Say 
that  he  had  listened  to  the  enemy's  overtures  merely:  to  tiirnthem  against 
bim.  In  both.cases,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  means  of  betraying  gtthee  the 
republic  or  the  prince  witli  whom  he  was  treating.  Fauche-Borei  retliril^d 
to  those  who  had  employed  him,  but  he  was  sent  baofc  again  to  insist  on  the 
same  propositions-  He  went  several  times  to  and  fro,  without  being. ahie, to 
acconnnodale  the  difference,  which  consisted  in  this,  that  the  prince  waited 
to  obtain  Huningen,  and  Pichegru  the:passage  of  the  Rhine.  Neither  would 
lake  the  first  step  and,  ^ive  the  other  so  great  an  advaiiiage.  The^  raotiyB 
which  prevented  the  prince,  in  particular,  from  acceding  to  tiie  demand  inade 
upon  him,  was  the,  necessiiy  of  recurring  to  the  Austrians,  £or  authtwity;  to 
grant  the  passage ;  he  wished  to  act  without  their  concurrence,  and  to,  segure 
for  himeelf^alone  all, the' honour  of.  the  counter-revolution.  It,appea)«,  howrr 
ever,  that, he. was  obliged  to  refer  the  matter  to. the  Aulic  Coujicd;  ain^:ilur- 
ing  this. interval,  PiciiegFU,  watched. by  the  reprosentatives,  was  obliged  lo 
suspend  his, correspondence  and, his  treason, 

Meanwhile,  the  agents  in  the.  interior,  Lemailre,  Brolier,  Despomellas* 
.[javille-Heurnois,  Duverne-Depresle,  and  others,  continued;  tiieir  intrigues. 
The  young,  prince,  son  of.  Louis  XVI.,. had  died  of  a  tum&ur  at  tiieknee, 
arising  from,  a  scrofulous  taint.*  The  royalist  agents  asserted  that  ho  hatt 
been  poisoned,  and  tliey.  had  eagerly  sought  after  books  relatiye  to  tiie  cere- 
monial of  the  coronation,  for  the  pujpoae  of  sending  them  to  Verona.  The 
regent  had  become  king  for  them,  and  was  called  Louis  XVIIL  The  Count 
d'Artois.  had  become  Monsieur. 

The.  pacification  in  the  inaurgeiU  countries  had  been  only,  apparent.     The 

■  "The  ninth  of  Thcrmtdor  cstne  loa.latcto  ssve  the  infant  KingorFrat)Ge,.LQaiaXyiI. 
His  gaoler,  Simon,  was  inijKi]  beheaded,  and  a  leas  cruet  Ijirant  gubsluuleil  in  bis  place.;, but. 
IhB  temper  of  the  times  woutl  not  at  firat  adtnil  of  any  deriJcil  ineaauras  of  indulgence  in. 
favour  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  bartiaroua  treatnuiit  he  had  experienced  from  Simon, 
had  alienated  his. reason,  but  not  extinguished  bi(  feeUnga  of  gratitude.  On  one  occBaioii' 
that  inhuuiiiB,  wretch  had  seized  him  b;  lh$  hair  and  threatened  to  dash  hia  head  agnin3t:l}Hi. 
wall;  the  surgeon,  NaoKn,  interfered  loprevont  him,  and  the  child  nest  d^  presented  hifO 
with  cwo  peara  mhich  had  been  given  bim  for  hia  supper  (h^  precedingeyening,  lamgntit^,!^ 
(he, same  time  (hat  he  bad  no  other  meanS;  of  teatifying  hia  gralilude,  Simon  and  Heberl 
had  put  him  to  the  torture,  to  extract  from  him  an  aTowarof  crimeB  coruiectecl  with  his  m«« 
ther,'iThich  he  .was  loo  young,  la  understand;  after  that  erne]  day  be  almost  atirays  presened 
silenCQ,  leslbis  words  should  prove  fatal  id  some  of  his.  relations.  Tbisrflsoluiion  oiid'lhtf^ 
closeneaa  of  his  confiuomenl  sgop  prey^.upoit  biajieallb.  In.FebruBBy*  I795,he  wasiwiwA 
witb  a  fever,  and  visited  by  tbr^e  m^iubeja  of  the.  c^mn^ittee  of  public  satetji;  they  founiJ^W'' 
seated  at  a  little  table  making> castles  of  cards..  They  addresaed  to  him  ,1I)e  words  of  iiSfff-. 
nes^  but  could  not  ohlaili  any  anpiver.  In  May  ibc  slate  of  bis  Keahb  became  so  alarmiilgi,, 
that  the  celebrated  anrgeon,  Deasault,  was  dir^liedby  the  Convention  to  visit  faitn.'  HM' 
generous  attentiouE  aseuaged  the  suffe^mgs  of  the  child's  latter  days,  but  could  not  prdung 
his  life  "j — Alison.    E. 
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inhabitants,  who  began-  to  enjoy  a  lilile  tcanquillity  and  security,  were,  it  is 
true,  (lisp  ised  to  remain  at  peace  ;  but  the  chiefs  and  the  men  habituated  to 
war,  who  surrounded  them,  only  waited  for  an  occasion  to  lalte  up  arms  agitin. 
Charette,  having  under  ids  command  those  territorial  guards,  among  whom 
he  had  admitted  only  such  persona  as  had  a  decided  predilection  for  war, 
aimed  solely,  under  the  pretext  of  attending  to  the  police  of  the  country,  at 
preparing  the  nucleus  of  an  army  with  which  to  take  (he  field  again.  Ha 
had  not  for  some  time  quitted  his  camp  at  Belleville,  and  was  continually 
visited  there  by  royalist  emissaries.  The  Paris  agents  had  forwarded  to  him 
a  letter  from  Verona,  in  reply  to  that  in  which  he  sought  to  escuse  the  paci- 
fication. The  pretender  assured  him  that  he  need  not  make  any  excuses! 
he  continued  to  him  his  confidence  and  favour,  appointed  him  lieutenant- 
general,  and  announced  the  speedy  arrival  of  succours  from  Spain.  The 
Paris  agnnts,  enlarging  upon  the  expressions  of  the  prince,  flattered  Cha- 
rette'a  ambition  wi ill  the  most  magnificent  prospects;  they  promised  him  the 
command  of  all  the  royalist  country,  and  a  considerable  expedition  which 
was  to  sail  from  the  Spanish  ports  with  succours  for  the  French  Princes.  Aa 
for  that  which  was  preparing  in  England,  they  affected  to  put  no  faith  in  it.  The 
English,  they  said,  had  always  promised  and  always  deceived ;  it  was  right, 
nevertheless,  lo  make  use  of  tlieir  means  if  possible,  but  to  make  use  of  ihem 
in  a  very  different  way  from  that  which  they  purposed.  It  was  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  land  in  La  Vendee  the  succours  which  should  be  destined 
for  Brelagne,  and  to  subject  that  country  to  Charelle,  who  alone  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  reigning  king  Such  ideas  could  not  fill  to  flitter  at  once 
the  ambition  of  Charette  his  hatred  of  Stofflet  his  jeilousy  of  the  recent 
importance  of  Puisaye,  and  his  resentnent  agamst  Englincf  which  he  ac- 
cused of  never  having  done  anything  for  him 

As  for  Stofflet,  he  was  much  less  di'spo'.ed  to  resume  arms  than  Charette 
though  he  had  shown  much  greater  reluctance  to  lij  ihem  down  His  dis 
teict  felt  the  advantages  of  peace  much  more  sensibly  than  the  others  ind 
manifested  a  strong  aversion  to  war  He  was  himself  deeply  hurt  at  the 
preference  shown  to  Charette  He  was  quite  as  deserving  of  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  which  was  conferred  o  i  hia  rival  and  ho  was  muLh  dis 
gusted  by  the  injustice  done  him  as  he  Lonceived  Bretagne  organized  aa 
before,  was  quite  ripe  for  insuire  uon  The  chief''  ol  the  Chouans  had  oh- 
tainedi'  like  the  Vendean  chiefs  the  organization  of  their  best  soldiers  into 
regular  companies,  under  pretext  of  enforcing  the  police  of  the  country 
Each  of  theae  chiefs  had  assigned  to  himself  a  conpao^  of  cha^sturs  wear- 
ing  a  green  coat  and  pantaloons  and  a  red  waistcoat  and  co  npo'-e  1  of  the 
most  intrepid  Chouans.  CormaUn  continuing  his  part  ha  I  assumed  a  ndt 
oulous  importance.  He'  h"td  established  what  he  called  his  hea  1  q  larlers  at 
La  Prevalaye ;  he  issued  publicly  orders  lo  all  the  Oho  lan  chiefs  iHted  fro  n 
those  head-quarters;  he  went  from  oie  division  to  anothei  to  orginize  the 
chasseurs ;  he  affected  to  repress  i  ifraotions  of  the  truce  when  any  had  been 
committed,  and  seemed  to  have  become  m  reality  the  g\3vernor  of  Bretagne 
He  frequently  went  to  Rennes  in  his  Oho  lan  uniform  which  hid  been 
bPought  into  vogue;  in  the  companies  there  he  received  token  of  the  con 
aitff^tion  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  caresses  of  the  women  who  looked  upon 
l^W  Eis.  an  ijiiportant  personage  a^d  the  ihief  of  the  rojahst  part^ 
!,At  the  sane  time  he.  eonnnned  la  secret  to  depose  the  Chouans  to  vr&Tt 
and  to  correspond  with  the  rojalist  ngents  His  put  n  regard  to  Puisa^e, 
W88  embarraasing.      He  1  -id  disobeyed  him   he  had  betrayed  his  coilfideiice. 
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anii  thenceforward  he  had  no  otlier  resource  than  to  throw  himself  into  the 
anus  ol"  the  Paris  agents,  wlio  had  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  the  command 
of  Brelagne,  and  included  him  in  iheir  plana  with  Spain,  That  power  had 
promised  1,500,000  francs  per  month,  on  condition  tliat  the  royalists  should 
act  without  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Cormaiin  than  a 
plan  which  would  enable  him  to  break  with  England  and  Puisaj^e.*  Two 
oiher  officers  whom  Puisaye  had  sent  from  London  to  Brefagne,  Messrs.  de 
Vieuville  and  Dandign^,  had  entered  into  the  system  of  the  Paris  agents,  and 
persuaded  themselves  also  that  England  meant  to  deceive  as  at  Toulon,  to 
make  use  of  tlie  royalists  in  order  to  possess  herself  of  a  seaport,  to  make 
Frenchmen  fight  against  Frenchmen,  but  not  to  afford  any  real  succour  ca- 
pable of  raising  the  party  of  the  princes  and  securing  their  triumph.  Whila 
part  of  the  Breton  chiefs  harboured  these  notions,  tliose  of  Morbihan,  Finis- 
terce,  and  the  C6les-du-Nord,  long  connected  with  Puisaye,  and  accustomed 
to  serve  under  him,  organized  by  his  efforts,  and  strangers  to  the  Paris  intri- 
guers, had  remained  attached  to  him,  called  Cormatin  a  traitor,  and  wrote  lo 
London  that  they  were  ready  to  resume  their  arms.  They  made  prepara- 
tions, purchased  ammunition  and  stuff  for  making  black  collars,  seduced  the 
republican  soldiers,  and  prevailed  on  them  to. desert.  In  this  they  were  suc- 
cessful, because,  being  masters  of  the  country,  they  had  abundance  of  provi- 
Hiona,  and  the  republican  soldiers,  scantily  supplied,  and  having  nothing  but 
assignats  lo  make  up  for  their  deficient  rations,  were  obliged  to  forsake  their 
colours  in  quest  of  subsistence.  Besides,  many  Bretons  had  been  impru- 
dently left  in  the  regiments  which  were  serving  against  the  royalist  districts, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  transfer  themselves  to  the  ranks  of 
their  countrymen. 

Hoche,  ever  vigilant,  was  attentively  observing  the  slate  of  the  country. 
He  saw  the  patriots  persecuted  under  pretext  of  the  law  for  disaiTning  them ; 
the  royalists  full  of  exultation;  articles  of  consumption  kept  back  by  the 
farmers ;  the  roads  very  unsafe ;  the  public  vehicles  obliged  to  travel  m  con- 
voys in  order  to  obtain  escorts;  the  Chouans  forming  secret  assemblies;  and 
frequent  corarauni cations  kept  up  with  the  Channel  Islands :  and  he  had 
written  lo  the  committee  and  to  the  representalives  that  the  pacific atioikKn^ 
an  egregious  deception,  lliat  th»  republic  was  duped,  and  that  everything: in- 
dicated the  speedy  resumption  of  arms.  He  had  employed  the  time  in  forming 
moveable  columns,  and  in  distributing  them  ail  over  the  country,  to  insure 
tranquillity,  and  to  be  ready  lo  rush  upon  the  first  assemblage  that  should  be 
formed.  But  the  number  of  his  troops  was  inadequate  to  the  surface  of  the 
country  and  (he  immense  extent  of  coast.  Every  moment,  the  fear  of  a 
rising  in  some  part  of  the  country,  or  of  the  appearance  of  the  English  fleet 
on  a  part  of  the  coasl,  required  the  presence  of  his  columns,  and  they  were 
worn  out  by  incessant  inarches.  For  such  a  service  there  was  required,  <m 
his  part  and  on  that  of  his  army,  a  resignation  a  hundred  times  as  meritorious 
asithe  courage  to  confront  death.  Unfortunately,  his  soldiers  compensaled- 
tliempelves  for  their  fatigues  by  excesses :  he  was  deeply  afflicted  on  account 
of  them  and  he  had  as  much  trouble  to  repress  them  as  to  watch  the  enen^ 

*  The  Marqnia  de  PuiBBye  an  enl«rpn  ing  but  Sckle  and  intriguing  <ioli!]er  inijuced  the 
Bngliah  go  ernment  10  lielieve  that  if  a  snull  army  well  supplied  with  amiaunjlion  and 
mu^ets  were  Undo!  a  general  rising wnuld  take  place  in  Brittany  In  consequence  ofhia 
Te|)reBenlaIion  Ihe  Bnliah  mmislrv  [repared  an  eii>edition  which  was  joined  by  Iha  mMl 
flotcrpl'ismg  emigrants  almoat  all  the  officers  at  the  old  marine  and  all  those  nlio  wt'ary  of 
«D^  and  an  unaettled  iite  were  desirous  of  lr)ing  llieir  foititne  far  die  lait  time  ' 
Jtf^ncf     E 
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He  soon  Iiad  occasion  lo  surprise  Cormatin  in  the  very  fact.  DespaU^ieiB 
sent  by  liim  to  several  Cliouan  chiefs  were  intercepted,  and  thiis  a  substen- 
liai  proof  of  liis  underhand  dealings  was  obtained.  Having  leariied  that  he 
was  to  be  on  a  fair-day  at  Rennes  with  a  number  of  disguised  Chouans,  and 
fearing  lest  it  might  be  his  intention  to  make  an  attempt  on  tlie  arsenal, 
Hoohe  caueed  him  to  be  apprehcitded  oil  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Prairial, 
and  thus  put  ait  end  to  his  proceedings.  The  different  chiefs  immediately 
raised  a  great  outcry  and  complained  that  the  truce  was  violated.  Hothe,  by 
way  of  reply,  printed  Cormalin's  letters,  and  sent  him  with  his  accomplices 
to  the  prison  of  Cherbourg ;  at  the  same  time  he  kept  all  his  colQnrns  in 
readiness  to  tush  upon  the  first  rebels  that  should  show  themselves.  In  the 
MorWhan,  chevalier  Desilz,  havingrisen,  was  immediately  attaeked  by-Gener 
ral  Josnet,  who  killed  three  hundred  of  his  men  and  completely  routed  his 
fowjes ;  the  chief  himself  perished  in  the  action.  In  ihc  estSs^du-Nord, 
Bois-Hardi  also  rose;  his  corps  was  dispersed,  and  hfe  was  himself  taken 
and  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  bad  faitliof  this-youngichief, 
who  was  the  most  forraidaWe  in  the- whole  country,  cut  off  his  he&d  and 
carried  it  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  Hoche,  indignant  at  thi§warHof  gene- 
rosityi  addresseda  truly  noble  letterto  his  soldiersj  and  ordered'scarcH  to  be 
made  for  the  culprits,  flial  they  might  be  punished.  This  sadden  destruc* 
tion  of  the  two  chiefs,  who  had  made  an  attempt  at  insurrection,  o vera Wfed 
th'e  others.  They  remained  quiet,  awaiting  with  impatienee  the  arrival  of 
that  expedition  which  had  been  so  long'  annOHriced;  Their  cry  wasy  Tlie 
King,  'England,  and  Banchamp-fofever! 

At  this  moment,  great  prfipaVations  were  going  forward  in  London.  Piii- 
saye  had  made  precise  arrangements  with  the  English  ministers.  They  had 
notigtanted  hintt  all  that  theyhad  at  first  promised,  because  the  pacification 
had  diminished  eonlidonce;  but  they  gave  him  the  emigrant -regiments  and' a 
considerable  train  of  ^artilleiy  to  attempt  a  lauding  j  they  prortiised-hrmi  ftiord^ 
over  all  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  expedition  proved  Buecessfelin 
the. outset.  The  interest  sdone  of  England  forbade  a'doUbtof  the-  sincerity- 
of-these  promises-;  for,  driven  from  the  continent  ever  eiJice  the  conquest  of 
HoMandj-she  would  recover  a  field  ofbatde,  she  woold' transfer  this'fie!d-"of 
baitlr-idithe-  very  heart  of  France,  and  compose  her  armieswith  FreBehftleti.^ 
The^meatia  with-'which'PBisaye  Was-  fnmished  were  thes*i  The  «niigr^* 
re^ments  :of  the  continent  had  beeni  ever  ■  since  th»  openingof  the-presMit 
campaigns  takeiiinto  the  serviee-ofEugland;  those- which  formed' ihecorpa 
of  Ci)nd6  were,  as  we  have  sein,  to  remain  on  the  Rtlitte-i  the  Othera,  which 
were  mete  wrecks,  w«re  to  embark- at  tfiembuih-of  the  Elbe  and  lo  be  con- 
veyed-to  Bretagnoi  -  Besides-  theflfe  -old"  regiments,  which'  wbtethei  blSek 
cockade,  and  were  deeply-disgusted  with  the- unprofitable  and  desn^etive-- 
servi«3e- in  which  they  h^d- been  employed  by  the  powers,  Engknd ■  bad' 
affMsd  toformninenew-regimentsv  which  should  be  in  her  pay^'batwhiiJh 
sh(>ntd'we3«  the  white  cock^tie^  that  thbir  destination  ml^t  appear  td-be- 
more . FrtSBch.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  recruiting  them;  for  Ift'in^tttei 
fiwt  moment- of  fervour,  the' emigrants  had  consented  lo  serve  as  private 'sol- 
diers, they  would  not  do  so  now.  It  was  proposed  to  pick  up  on  the  conti- 
nftntl^Vench'deserlers  or  prisoners;  As  fordeserlers,  nonewere  lobe  foiind, 
fdtthe  conquei-or  never 'desei-ts  io'-  the  conquered:  recourse  was.then  hadto 
prisipnera. .  Count  d'Hervilly,  Jiaifing.met  in  London  with  -  Toulpnese,  wf^r. 
£^9,  who  had  formed' a  regjmentt  .enrolled  them  in  his  ow.n,  and'thusf.FS^iAeidb 
it  to-etevenior  twelveihwndred  men,  that  is  to  more  than  two-thiEds.of  16» 
Komplement.     Count  d'Hector  composed  his  of  seamen  who  had  emigrttl^^. 
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mid . collected  Ive  or  six  hundred  men.  Count  du  Dresn ay  found  in  liie 
prisonB  a  number  of  Bretons,  enrolled  against  their  will  at  the  time  of  ihe 
first  requisition,  and  made  prisoners  during  the  war.  He  got  together  four 
or  five  hundred  of  them.  But  these  were  all  the  French  that  could  be  col- 
lected to  serve  in  those  regiments  with  the  white  cockade.  Thus,  out  of 
the  nine,  lliree  only  were  formed,  one  having  only,  two-thirds  of  its  comple- 
ment, ajid  two  only  one-third  of  theirs.  There  was  also  in  London,  Lieute- 
nant-colonel  Rolhaiier,  who  commanded  four  hundred  Toulonese  gunners. 
With  these  was  formed  a  r^ment  of  artillery,  to  which  were  added  some 
Fvench  engineers,  with  whom  a  corps  of  engineers  was  composed.  As  for 
the  multitude  of  emigrants  who  would  not  serve  unless  in  th'eir.fonrier  ranks, 
smd  who  could  not  find  soldiers  to  compose  regiments  for  themselves,  it  was 
resolved  to  form  with  them  skeletons,  which  should  he  filled  up  in  Rretagne 
with  insurgents.  There,  men  being  plentiful,  and  experienced  ofSoera  rare, 
tliey  would  find  their  proper  level.  They  were  sent  to  Jersey,  to  be.oigwi- 
ized  and  held  in  readiness  to  follow  the  expedition.  While  the  troops  were 
fownwg,  Puisaye  turned  his  attention  to  his  finances.  England  promised 
him  money  to  a  sufiicient  amount  to  begin  with;  bathe  determined  to:sup- 
[d.y  himself  with  assiguats.  To  this  end  he  ohtaimed  bora  the  Fj:ench  peinces 
an.ituttiority  to  forge  assignats  to  the  amountof  three  thousand  millions, 
imdJA.this  operation  he  employed  idle  ecdesiasties  wJio  were  unfit  to  widd 
tife^s^word,  The  Bishop  of  Lyons,  judging  of  this  measare  very  dife'catly 
M»ip  ^uii^aye  and  (he  princes,  forbade  «cclesiasties  to  h^e  any. hand  m  it. 
Puisaye  then  had  recourse  to  other  agents,  and  fabricated  Fflieswrn  which  be 
h^  r^soivfd  lo  cairy  with  him.  He  also  wished  to  take  with  him  a  bishop, 
lo^fill  the  part  of  pap^  legate  to4he  Catholic ^disuicite,  H«  recollected  that 
im  advonturer,  the  pret«ided  Bishop  of  Agra,  hy  aps«niing  tj>at  usurped 
character,  in  the  first  Veisdean  insurrection,  had  exercised  ;an  extraordinary 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  He  took  wi^  him  the  Bishop 
of  Itol,  who  had  a  commission  from  Bojiue.  rHe  ^theQ.  procured  from  thie 
Count  D'Attois  the  powers  secessaty.  tot  commanding  ihe  expedition,  and 
"^pointing  ojEflers  of  all  ranks  until  he  should  arrive.  The  English  minis- 
tty  on  its  part  conferred  on  him  the. direction  of  the «Xpod»tion ;  bul,  having 
Qpm^  misgiving  on  account  of  his  temerity  and  his  .ext£«ne  ^our  to  land, 
it  invested  Count  d'Hervilly  with  the  eommand  of  Ijte  '^migrant  regiments 
ii\l:  the  moment  that  the  landing  should  he  effected. 

-All  tbeseairangeaieuts  being  made,  d'Hervilly's  r*^ment;and  d'HectoC's, 
apd  is  Dresnay's  two  regimaits,  all  gearing  the  white  cockade,  the  fmir 
timidred  Toulonese  artillerymen  commanded  by  Roihalier,  and  an  emigrant 
regiment  of  old  formation,  that  of  La  Chfltre,  known  by  the  name  of  Loyal 
l£iigrBJit,  and  reduced  by  the  war  on  the  continent  to  four  hundred  men, 
wprp  fol  on  board  a  sqnadron.  This  last  valiant  relic  was  reserved  for  de 
^iM*e.  engagements.  The  squadron  ^so  carried  oat  provisions  for  an  army 
of.s^  thousand  men  for  three  months,  one  hundred  saddle  and  draught 
horses,  seventeen  thousand  complete  infantry  unifomis,  four  thousand  caval 
ry  nniforma,  twenty-seven  tliousand  muskets,  ten  field-pieces,  and  six  hun- 
dred barrels  of  powder.  Puisaye  was  furnished  with  ten  thousand  louis  in 
gold  and  l&tlers  of  credit  on  England,  to  add  ig  his  forged  assignats  more 
substantial  means  of  finance.  The  squadron  which  carried  tliis  expedition 
consisted  of  three  ships  of  the  line  of  74  guns  each,  two  frigates  of  44,  four 
of  39  to  38,  and  several  gun-boats  and  transports.  Jt  was  commanded  hy 
Commodore  Warren,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  distinguished  officers  in 
the  British  navy.     This  was  the  first  division.     It  was  agreed  that  immedi 
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Btely  after  its  departure  another  naval  division  should  go  to  Jersey  for  tho 
eraigraiita  organized  in  skeletons  of  regiments ;  that  it  should  cruise  for 
some  lime  ofi'  St.  Malo,  where  Puisaye  had  liis  correspondents,  and  wliich 
traitors  had  promised  to  deliver  np  to  him ;  and  after  this  cruise,  if  St.  Mala 
were  not  delivered  up,  it  was  to  follow  Puisaye  and  carry  tlie  skeletons  to 
him.  Transports  were  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  to  the  mouth  of  tlie 
!,  to  fetch  the  emigrant  regiments  with  the  black  cockade  and  convey 
them  to  Puisaye.  It  was  calculated  that  these  different  deiachmenla  would 
arrive  nearly  about  the  same  lime  as  himself.  If  all  thai  he  had  said  were 
realized,  if  the  landing  were  effected  without  difficuity,  if  part  of  liretagne 
hastened  to  meet  him,  if  he  cou!d  gain  a  solid  position  on  tlie  coast  of  France, 
either  by  the  delivery  into  his  hands  of  St,  Malo,  L'Orient,  Port  Louis,  or 
any. seaport  whatever,  then  a  new  expedition,  carrying  an  English  army, 
further  supplies  of  artillery,  and  Count  d'Arlois,  was  to  sail  immediately. 
Lord  Moira  had  actually  gone  to  the  continent  to  fetch  the  prince. 

There  was  but  one  fault  to  be  found  with  these  arrangements,  that  is,  that 
the  expedition  was  divided  into  several  detachments,  and  especially  that  tha 
French  prince  was  not  pnt  at  the  head  of  the  first. 

The  expedition  sailed  towards  the  end  of  Prairial  (the  middle  of  June)., 
Puisaye  took  with  him  the  Bishop  of  Dol,  a  numerous  clergy,  and  forty 
gentlemen,  all  bearing  illustrious  names  and  serving  as  mere  volunteers. 
The  point  of  landing  v/as  a  secret  except  lo  Puisaye,  Commodore  Warren, 
and  Messrs,  de  Tinteniac  and  d'Allfegre,  whom  Puisaye  had  despatched  to 
announce  his  coming. 

After  long  deliberation,  the  south  of  Bretagne  had  been  preferred  to  the 
north,  and  the  bay  of  Quiberon  was  fixed  u'pon.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  best 
and  safest"  bays  of  the  continent,  and  the  English  were  thoroughiy  acquainted 
with  it,  because  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  lie  there.  While  tho 
expedition  was  under  sail.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Lord  Comwallis  made 
demonstrations  on  all  the  coasts,  to  mislead  the  republican  armies  as  to  the 
point  of  landings  and  Lord  B  rid  port,  with  the  squadron  stationed  off  the  Isle, 
of  Ushant,  protected  the  convoy.  The  French  naval  force  in  the  porta  of 
the  Atlantic  had  not  been  very  formidable  since  the  unfortunate  cruise  of  the 
preceding  winter,  during  which  the  Brest  fleet  had  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  weather.  V  ill  are  t- Joy  ens  e  had  nevertheless  received  orders  to  sail  with 
the  nine  ships  of  the  line  lying  in  Brest,  and  to  call  out  a  division  blockaded 
at  Belle-Isle  to  join  him.  He  sailed  accordingly,  and,  after  being  joined  by 
that  division,  and  having  given  chase  lo  some  English  ships,  he  was  returning 
to  Brest,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  gale,  which  for  a  moment  dispersed 
his  squadron.  He  lost  no  time  in  collecting  it  again,  and,  during  this  inter- 
val, he  feil  in  with  the  expedition  destined  for  the  coast  of  Prance.  He  was 
superior  in  number,  and  might  have  taken  the  whole  of  it;  but  Commodore 
Warren,  perceiving  the  danger,  hoisted  all  sail,  and  placed  his  convoy  at  a 
distance  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  second  line ;  at  the  same  time  he 
despatched  two  cutters  in  quest  of  the  strong  squadron  under  Lord  Brldport, 
Villaret,  conceiving  that  he  could  nolatlack  with  advantage,  pursued  his  course 
towards  Brest,  according  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received.  At  that  mo- 
ment Lord  Bridport  came  up,  and  immediately  attacked  the  republican  fleet.* 

■  ^'A  short  lime  after  the  Brest  fleet  put  to  sea.  Lord  BtiJport,  with  foarteen  ships  of  Iha 
Mne  and  eight  frigates,  liove  in  Mght.  and,  after  two  days'  maniEuvting.  succeeiiei)  in  coni- 
IMlling  the  enemy  to  engage.  The  British  admiral  bore  dnwii  in  two  columns  on  Iho  hostita 
fleet,  who,  iDstead  of  awaiting  the  eontest,  immeiliBlely  fell  ima  confusion,  anil  sUaiiied  every 
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It  was  the  5th  of  Meaaidor  (June  23).  Villaret,  keeping  pace  wilh-flie 
Alcxnjiili-e,  whicli  was  a  bad  sailer,  lost  irreparable  time  in  manteuvring. 
The  line  fell  into  confusion :  he  lost  three  ships,  tiie  Alexandre,  the  Fonni- 
ilable,  and  the  Tigre,  and,  unable  to  regain  Brest,  he  was  obliged  lo  throw 
liiinselfiiito  L'Orient. 

A  naval  victory  having  signalized  its  outset,  the  expedition  made  sail  for 
ihe  bay  of  Quiberon.  A  division  of  the  squadron  went  and  summoned  the 
garrison  of  Beile-Iale,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  ;  but  it  rei^eived 
from  Generdi  Boucret  nothing  but  an  energetic  answer  and  cannon  balls; 
The  convoy  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  on  the  7th  of  Messi- 
dor  (June  35).  Puisaye,  according  to  the  information  which  he  had  pro- 
cured, knew  that  there  were  very  few  troops  on  the  coast.  He  wanted,  in 
his  arilour,  to  land  immediately.  Count  d'Hervillv,  who  was  brave,  capable 
of  cleverly  training  a  regiment,  but  incapable  of  cleverly  directing  an  opera- 
tion, .and  above  all  e\tremel^  puactihous  in  matters  of  authority  and  duty, 
Baid  that  he  was  commander  of  the  troops,  that  he  was  responsible  to  the 
English  government  lor  their  "afetj ,  and  that  he  should  not  hazard  them 
upon  a  hostile  and  unknown  coast  till  he  had  made  a  reconnoiesance.  He 
lost  ft  whole  day  in  examining  the  coist  with  a  telescope,  and,  though  not  a 
Boldier  was  to  be  seen,  he  refused  to  put  the  troops  on  shore.  Pubaye  and 
Commodore  Warren  having  determined  on  the  landing,  d'Herviily  at  last 
assented ;  and  on  the  0th  of  Messidor  (Ju|ie  27)  those  FVenchriien,  blind  and 
imprudent,  landed  full  of  joy  in  a  country  to  which  Ihey  brought  civil  war, 
and  where  tliey  were  destined  to  meet  such  a  deplorable  fate. 

The  bay  in  which  ibey  landed  is  formed  on  the  one  hand  by  tite  coast  of 
Bretagne,  on  the  other  by  a  peninsula,  nearly  a  league  in  breadth  and  two  in 
length.  Tills  is  the  noted  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  It  is  joined  to  the  inaiii 
land  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  sand,  a  league  in  length,  called  La  Falaiae.  Fort 
Penthi^ve,  situated  between  the  peninsula  and  lia  Falaise,  forbids  approach 
frorn  the  land  side.  In  this  fort  there  was  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men. 
The  bay  formed  by  this  peninsula  and  the  coast  offers  to  ships  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  sheltered  roads  of  the  continent. 

The  expedition  had  disembarked  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  at  the  village 
of  Carnac.  At  the  moment  of  its  arrival,  several  chiefs,  Dubois-Berthelot, 
d'Allegre,  George  Cadoudal,*  Mercier,  apprized  by  Tinteniac,  hastened  up 

nOTve  to  escape.  In  the  running  fight  iKree  ships  of  the  lino  were  captured  hy  the  English  ; 
and,  if  the  wind  hacl  permitled  all  their  .-quadroii  to  tako  part  in  the  action,  Ihare  can  be  n* 
diiuhl  that  Ihe  whole  French  Beet  wuuU  liavc  been  taken  and  Jeslrojed.  As  it  was,  they 
ncre  eo  discomfited  that  Ihey  crowded  all  sail  till  ihey  reached  the  harbour  of  I'Orient,  and 
made  no  attempt  during  [he  remainder  of  the  season  to  dispute  with  the  British  the  empire 
oflheseas." — Alison.    E. 

■  "  George  Cadoudal,  a  Chouan  chief,  was  the  Bon  of  a  village  miller.  When  Bretagne 
look  up  arms,  he  entered  the  service  as  s  common  horseman;  and  in  1795  was  considered 
the  head  of  the  plebeian  party.  In  1796  and  the  three  enauing  years  he  continued  in  arma, 
■nd  was  the  only  gener»l-tn-chief  who  was  not  noble.  His  division  was  that  most  frequenter 
eent  against  tbe  republicans.  In  1800  he  concluded  peace  with  the  French  government.  He 
aftetwards  went  to  Paris,  nn  Ihe  invitation  of  Bonaparte ;  and  then  to  London,  where  he  was 
lavourabty  received,  by  the  English  ministers.  The  idea  of  the  infernal  machine  is  sud  to 
have  originated  with  him,  though  he  denied  it.  In  1SU3  George  and  Pichegru  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy  to  execute  a  plan  of  assassinating  the  First  Consul.  The  coDspiracy 
however,  was  frustrated,  and  George  was  condemned  and  executed  at  Paris  in  1804.  He 
was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  showed  during  his  trial  the  greatest  coolnesB." — EncychptaUa 
Amcricanu.    E. 

"  When  George  Cadoudal  came  to  Paris,  the  First  Consul  recdved  biro  at  a  private  audi- 
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whh  ihfiir  troo.pa,  dispersed  some  detiiehmeiite  Which  were  guarding  ihe 
ooBSt,  drove  ihein  baek  into  the  interior,  and  proceeded  to  the  shore.  They 
brsught  with  (hem  four  or  five  thousand  men  inured  to  "war,  but  ill  aimed, 
ill  clothed,  not  matching  in  Tanks,  and  looking  more  like  plunderers  than 
soldiers.  These  Cho«ans  had  been  joined  by  peasante  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  shouting  Htie  k  Hoi!  and  bringing  eggs,  poultry,  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  'to  this  liberadng  army,  which  came  lo  restore  to  them  their 
prmce  and  their  r«iigion.  Overjoyed  at  this  sight,  Puisaye  felt  confident 
riiat  all  Bretagne  wae  ready  ^to  rise.  Very  different  were  the  impressions 
of  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  him.  Having  lived  in  courts  or  served  in 
(he  finest  armies  of  Europe,  they  looked  with  disgust  and  very  little  coitfi- 
dende  at  those  soldiers  who  were  to  be  given  to  them  to  command.  Jeers 
and  complaints  began  dready  to  cirealate.  Chests  of  muskets  and  uniforms 
were  broi^ht ;  the  Chouana  fell  upon  them ;  sergeants  of  d'Hervilly's  regi- 
ment endeavoured  to  maintain  order;  a  quarrel  ensued,  and,  but  for  Piiisaye, 
it  might  have  had  fatal  consequences.  These  first  occurrences  were  not  at 
sll  likely  to  establish  confidence  between  the  insurgents  and  the  regular 
tvoops,  which,  coming  from  England,  and  beloiigmg  to  that  power,  were, 
as  such,  rather  suspicious  to  the  Chonans.  Meanwhile,  the  bands  were 
armed  as  they  arrived.  Their  numbers  amounted  in  two  days  to  ten  thou- 
Mfld.  Red  coats  and  muskets  were  given  to  them,  and  Puiaaye's  next  care 
was  .to  ^ve  them  leaders.  He  was  in  want  of  ofiiceKs,  for  the  forty  gentle- 
men vcdunte  era  were  quite  inadequate;  he  had  not  yet  the  skeletons  at  hia 
disposal,  for  they  had  orders  to  cruise  off  St,  Maio ;  he  purposed,  therefore, 
■toittdie  a  few  officers  from  the  regiments,  in  which  they  were  very  numerous, 
to  disfriimite  ihem  among  the  Chouans,  then  to  imareh  rapidly  upon  Vannes 
■idrRennes,  not  to  give  the  repnhlicanstime  to  look  about  them,  to  raise  the 
nhde  country,  and  thea  to  advance  and  to  take  a  position  behind  the  impor- 
tant lineof  the  Mayenne.  There,.Hiasler  of  forty  leagues  of  country,' «id 
having  raised  the  whole  population,  Puiaaye  conceived  that  it  would  be  time 
to  organize  ^e  irregular  troops.  D'Hervilly,  brave,  but  standing  on  trifles, 
methodical,  and  despising  tJie  irregular  Chouans,  refused  those  oflicers. 
Jiistead  of  ^ving  them  to  the  Chouans,  he  proposed  to  select  from  among 
tlffi  hitter  men  to  complete  the  regiments,  and  then  to  advance,  making 
reconnoisancea  and  choosing  positions.  That  was  not  Puisaye's  plan.  He 
threatened  to  use  his  authority ;  d'Hervilly  denied  it,  saying  that  the  regular 
troops  belonged  to  him,  that  he  was  responsible  for  their  safety  lo  the 
English  government,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  compromise  them.     Puisaye 

tmce.  Rnpp  introduceil  hint  into  the  grand  saloon  leading  into  the  ganl^.  I  saw  Napoleon 
and  Georse  walk  from  the  window  to  the  bollom  of  the  saloon,  then  return,  then  go  back 
again.  This  tasted  for  a  long  lime.  The  conversulion  apjieared  very  animate.),  and  I  Dve> 
heard  several  things,  hut  tvlthout  any  connniioD.  There  waa  occasionally  a  good  ileal  of  ilU 
luimour  dieplnjed  in  their  cones  and  gestures.  The  interview  ended  in  nothing.  George 
had  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a  rude  saldier;  but  under  bis  coarse  exterior  he  concealed 
ths  soni  of  B  hero." — BourrieTote.     E. 

"One  day  i  asked  Na[M>leon'B  opinion  of  Geoi^e  Cadoada!.  'George,'  said  he.  'bad 
ooorage,  and  that  ivas  all.  After  the  peace  vrilh  ^e  Chouans  I  endeavoured  tn  gain  hioi 
oner,  as  then  he  would  have  been  useful  to  me,  and  I  was  aniious  to  calm  all  parUes.  I  sent 
for,  and  spoke  lo  him  a  long  time.  His  father  was  a  miller,  and  he  was  an  ignnrnnt  tellow 
hiinselt  I  asked  Him,  Why  do  you  want  to  reslote  the  Bourbons !  If  you  were  even  ito 
BUeceed  in  placing  tiiem  on  the  throne,  you  would  still  be  oidv  a  miller's  son  in  their  eves. 
1'hey  would  nold  you  in  contempt  bscause  you  wi^ro  not  i 
be  had  no  bear. — in  fact,  that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman.'  "- 
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tepresented  to  him  that  he  heid.tSiis  command  during  the  voyage  only;,  that, 
on  landing  m  Bretagne,  he,  Puisaye^  was  to  be  commarider-in-chief  and  to 
direct  the  operations.  He  immediately  despatched  a  cutter  to  London,  to 
obtain  an  explanation  coaceming  their  respective  powers  ;  and,  meanwhile, 
he  besought  d'Hervilly  not  to  cause  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  by  fatal 
divisions.  D'Hervilly  was  brave  and  full  of  sincerity,  but  he  was  unfit  for 
civil  war,  and  he  fell  an  invincible  dislike  to  those  ragged  insurgents.  All 
the  emigrants  thought  with  him  that  they  were  not  made  to  chouanner.;  that 
Puiaaye  complromised  them  by  bringing  them  into  Bretagne ;  that  it  was  in 
Vendee  they  ought  to  have  landed  ;  and  that  there  tliey  would  have  found 
the  iUustrious  Obarette  and  undoubtedly  different  sort  of  soldiers. 
'  Several  days  had  been  lost  in  disputes  of  this  kind.  The  Chouans  were 
divided  into  three  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advanced  positions,  so  as 
■  to  occupy  the  roads  from  L'Orient  to  Hennebon  and  to  Auray.  Tinteniac, 
with  a  corps  of  2500  Chouans,  was  placed  on  the  left  at  Landevant :  Dubois- 
Berdielot,  on  the  right  towards  Auray,  with  a  nearly  equal  force.  Count  de 
Vauban,  one  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers  who  had  accompanied  Puisaye, 
and  one  of  those  whose  reputatioii  and  merit  placed  them  in  the  first  rank, 
was  directed  to  occupy  a  ceatral  position  at  Mendon,  with  four  thousand 
Chouans,  so  as  to  be  able  to  succour  Tinteniac  or  Dubois-Berlhelot,  JHe 
;had  the  command  of  this  whole  line,  defended  by  nine  or  ten  thoiisand  men, 
-and  advanced  four  or  five  leagues  into  the  interior.  The  Chouans  finding 
themselves  placed  there,  immediately  asked  why  troops  of  the  line  were  not 
put  along  with  Ihem  ;  saying  that  they  reckoned  more  upon  those  troops  than 
upon  themselves  ;  that  they  ha<l  come  to  range  themselves  around  them,  to 
follow  them,  to  support  them,  but  (hey  counted  upon  iheir  advancing,  first  to 
receive  the  formidable  onset  of  the  republicans.  Vauban  applied  for  only 
four  hundred  men,  either  to  withstand  a  first  attack,  in  case  of  need,  or  to 
impart  confidence  !o  his  Chouans,  to  set  them  an  example,  and  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  exposing  them  alone  lo  danger.  D'Hervilly  at  first 
refused,  then  delayed,  and  at  last  sent  this  detachment. 

Five  days  had  elapsed  situie  the  landing,  and  they  had  as  yet  advanced 
only  three  or  four  leagues  inland.  Puisaye  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  but 
he  repressed  his  vexation,  hoping  to  overcome  the  delays  and  obstacles 
thrown  in  his  way  by  his  companions  in  arms.  Conceiving  that,  at  all 
events,  he  ought  to  secure  a  point  of  support,  he  proposed  to  d'Hervilly  to 
^ain  possession  of  the  peijinsula  by  surprising  Fort  Penthievre.  Once 
masters  of  this  fort,  which  was  the  key  to  the  penmsula  on  the  land-side, 
BuppoHed  on  both  sides  by  the  English  squadron,  they  would  have  an 
impregnable  position ;  and  that  peninsula,  a  league  broad  and  two  long,  would 
tfien  rtffnrd  a  footing  as  secure  and  more  convenient  than  thai  of  St.  Male, 
Brest,  or  L'Orient.  The  English  might  there  land  all  the  men  and  stores 
that  thev  had  promised.  This  measure  of  safety  was  of  such  a  nature  as  lo 
.please  d'Hervilly  :  he  assented  to  it,  but  was  for  a  regular  attack  ori  the  fort. 
Puisaye  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  arranged  a  plan  to  take  it  by  storm : 
and  Commodore  Warren,  full  of  zeal,  oflered  to  second  him  widi  all  the  . 
guns  of  his  squadron.  Thsy  began  to  cannonade  oa  the  1st  of  July  (13th 
of  Messidor),  and  fixed  the  decisive  attack  for  the  3rd  (15th  of  Messidor). 
While  preparations  were  making  for  it,  Puisaye  sent  out  emissaries  over  all 
Bretagne,  to  rouse  Scepeaux,  Charetle,  Siofflet,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
insurgent  provinces. 

The  news  of  the  landing  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity.   In  two  days 
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it  was  known,  over  all  Brelagne,  and  in  a  few  more  Ihroughout  all  France. 
The  royalists,  full  of  joy,  the  revolutionists  of  rage,  already  figured  to  them- 
selves the  emigrants  in\  Paris.  The  Convention  immediately  sent  two  ex- 
traordinary commissioners  to  Hoche;  it  selected  Blad  and  Tallien.  The 
presence  of  the  latter  at  the  threatened  point  was  intended  -to  prove  that  the 
Thermidorians  were  as  hostile  to  royalism  as  to  terror.  Hoche,  cool  and 
resolute,  wrote  forthwith  to  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  to  dispel  its 
apprehensions,  "  Coolness,"  said  he,  "  activity,  provisions,  of  which  we 
are  in  want,  and  the  twelve  thousand  men  whom  you  promised  me  so  long 
Ago."  He  immediately  gave  orders  to  tlie  chief  of  his  staff:  he  directed 
General  Chabot  to  be  placed  between  Brest  and  L'Orieut,  with  a  corps  of 
four  thousand  men,  that  he  might  fly  to  the  assistance  of  either  of  those  ports 
which  should  be  threatened.  "  Keep  your  eye  more  particularly  upon 
Brest,"  said  he  ;  "  in  case  of  need,  shut  yourself  up  in  the  place  and  defend 
yourself  to  the  last  extremity.  He  wrote  to  Aubert-Dubayet,  who  com- 
manded the  coasts  of  Cherbourif  to  send  off  troop?  for  the  north  of  Bretagne, 
in  order  to  gua  ISMl        dlle  T       cure  the  south,  he  begged 

Canclaux,  who  w  11  w  tcl         Ch       t        d  Stofflet,  to  send  General 

Lemoine  with  r  f  mtthnlyNnte  d  Vanaes.  He  then  col- 
lected all  his  tro  p  b  t  R  n  PI  n  1  d  Vannes,  and  moved  then 
en  echelon  upon    h  1         p      t     t     gu    d  his   rear;   after  which  he 

^vanced  to  Aur  y  h  11  k  f  h  t  1  1  d  t  hand.  On  the  14th  of 
Measidor  (July  2\)   h  Ir    dy  n  p  Auray,  with  three  or  four 

thousand  men. 

All  Bretagne  h  d  p  d      Tl      11  which,  the  first  insurrec- 

tion of  La  Vend      big         t  d  w  1      t  t    I  e  dispelled.     Because  in 

1793  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee,  encountering  only  national  guards,  com- 
posed of  tradesmen  who  knew  not  how  to  handle  a  musket,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  Poitou  and  Atijou,  and  then  formed  in  their  ravines  and 
«n  their  heaths  an  establishment  which  it  was  difficult  to  destroy,  it  was 
imagined  that  Bretagne  would  rise  at  the  first  signal  of  England.  But  the 
Bretons  were  far  from  having  the  ardour  of  the  first  Vendeans  ;  a  few  ban- 
ditti only,  under  the  name  of  Chouans,  were  bent  upon  war,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  on  pillage  ;  and,  moreover,  a  young  commander,  whose  ac- 
tivity was  equal  to  his  genius,  having  practised  troops  at  his  disposal, 
repressed  the  whole  population  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand.  Could  Bre- 
tagne rise  under  such  circumstances,  unless  the  army  that  came  to  support 
it  advanced  rapidly,  instead  of  groping  about  on  the  sea-shore  1 

This  was  not  all.  Part  of  the  Chouans,  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  royalist  agents  in  Paris,  were  waiting  for  a  prince  to  appear  along  with 
Puisaye  before  they  would  join  him.  The  cry  of  the  agents  and  of  all  those 
who  were  in  their  intrigues  was  that  the  expedition  was  inadequate  and 
fallacious,*  and  that  England  had  come  to  bretagne  to  repeat  the  events  of 
Toulon.  They  no  longer  said  that  she  meant  to  give  the  crown  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  since  he  was  not  there,  but  to  the  Duke  of  York.  They  wrote, 
desirini;  that  no  aid  should  be  afforded  io  the  expedidon.,  but  that  it  should 
be  obliged  to  re-embark  and  to  go  and  land  near  Charetle.  This  was  the 
highest  wish  of  the  latter.     To  the  solicitations  of  Puisaye's  agents  he 

*  **  The  exp&3jtiozi  to  QoiberOQ.bay  was  ill'tlnifld,  and  that  was  in  a  ^reat  measure  owing 
to  tliose  unfortunate  gentletnen  engaged,  who  impatient  of  inactivity,  and  aangnine 
b;  character,  argti  the  British  ministry,  or  rather  Mr.  Wyndham,  to  authorize  the  experi- 
ment, without  fully  con^dering  more  than  Iheir  own  zeal  and  courage." — Scott's  Life  of 
Tiappleon.     E, 
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replied  that  he  had  sent  M.  de  Scepeaux  to  Paris,  to  claim  the  execution  of 
one  of  the  articles  of  his  treaty  ;  that  he  must  of  course  wait  the  return  of 
that  officer,  and  not  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  being  arrested  by  resuming 
arms.  As  for  Stofflet,  who  was  much  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
Puisaye,  he  sent  word  that,  if  the  rank  of  !ieutenant>generEii  were  conferred 
on  him,  he  would  march  immediately  and  make  a  diversion  on  ihe  rear  of 
the  republicans. 

Thus  everything  concurred  against  Puisaye ;  views  opposite  to  his  enter- 
tained by  the  royalists  of  the  interior,  jealousies  among  the  Vendean  chiefs, 
and  lastly,  a  skjiful  adversary,  having  at  his  disposal  organized  forces,  quite 
adequate  to  repress  any  royalist  zeal  that  existed  among  the  Bretons. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  Messidor  (July  3)  that  Puisaye  had  resolved  to 
attack  Fort  Penthievre.  The  soldiers  who  defended  it  had  been  without 
bread  for  three  days.  Threatened  with  an  assault,  cannonaded  by  the  ships, 
and  badly  officered,  they  surrendered  and  delivered  up  the  fort  to  Puisaye, 
But,  at  this  very  moment,  Hoche,  who  was  at  Auray,  caused  all  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Chouans  to  he  attacked,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  communica- 
tion of  Auray  with  Hennebon  and  L'Orient.  He  had  ordered  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  Landevant  and  towards  the  post  of  Auray.  Tinleniac's  Chouans, 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  republicans,  could  not  stand  against  troops  of  the 
line.  Vauban,  who  was  placed  intermediately  at  Mendon,  hastened  with 
part  of  his  reserve  to  (he  assistance  of  Tinteiiiac,  but  he  found  the  band  of  the 
latter  dispersed,  and  his  own  separated  on  seeing  the  rout.  He  was  obliged 
to  flee,  and  even  to  swim  across  trfo  arms  of  the  sei  to  rejoin  the  remamder 
of  his  Chouans  at  Mendon  On  his  nght  Dubois  Berfhelot  had  been 
repulsed :  he  thus  saw  the  republicans  advancing  on  his  nght  and  on  his 
.  left,  and  it  was  likely  that  he  would  soon  tnd  himself  en  fiiche  between 
them.  At  the  moment,  the  four  hundred  men  of  the  hue  whom  he  had 
demanded  would  have  been  cf  great  "ervice  lor  supporting  his  Chouans 
and  bringing  them  back  to  the  hght,  but  d'Heivilly  had  just  recalled  them 
for  the  attack  of  the  fort.  He,  nevertheless,  infused  some  courage  into  his 
soldiers,  and  decided  them  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  for  falling  upon  the 
rear  of  the  republicans,  who  had  advanced  very  far  in  pursuit  of  llie  fugitives. 
He  then  threw  himself  upon  their  left  and  rushed  upon  a  village  which  the 
republicans  had  just  entered  at  the  heels  of  the  Chouans.  They  had  not 
expected  this  brisk  attack,  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Vauban  then 
returned  to  his  position  at  Mendon ;  but  he  was  left  alone  there.  All  around 
him  had  fled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  too,  but  in  order,  and  after  an 
act  of  vigour  which  had  cheeked  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy. 

The  Chouans  were  indignant  at  having  been  exposed  alone  to  the  attack 
of  the  republicans.  They  complained  bitterly  that  the  four  hundred  men 
of  the  line  had  been  taken  from  them.  Puisaye  found  fault  with  d'Hervilly, 
who  replied  that  he  had  recalled  them  for  the  attack  of  the  fort.  These 
reciprocal  complaints  did  not  mend  matters,  and  each  party  continued  to  be 
greatly  irritated  against  the  other.  Puisaye,  however,  was  master  of  Fori 
Penthievre.  He  directed  all  the  stores  sent  by  the  English  to  be  landed  on 
the  peninsula,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters ;  there  he  collected  all  his 
troops,  and  there  he  resolved  to  establish  himself  solidly.  He  ordered  the 
engineers  to  perfect  the  defences  of  the  fort,  and  to  add  advanced  works  to 
them.  There  he  hoisted  the  white  flag  beside  the  English  colours,  in  token 
of  alliance  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Lastly,  it  was 
decided  that  each  regiment  should  contribute  to  the  garrison  a  detachment 
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proportionate  to  its  strength.  D'Hervilly,  who  was  very  anxious  to  complete 
his,  and  to  complete  it  with  good  troops,  proposed  to  tli«  republicans  who  had 
been  taken  prisoaers  to  enter  his  service,  and  tofocm  a  third  battalion  ia  his 
regiment.  Money,  provisions,  of  which  they  had  lately  known  the  WMit, 
dislike  to  remain  prisoners,  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  away  again  to 
Hoche,  decided  ihem,  and  they  were  enrolled  in  d'Hervilly's  corps. 

Puisaye,  who  still  thought  of  marching  forward,  and  who  had  stopped  to 
take  the  peninsula  merely  to  secure  a  position  on  the  coast,  spoke  sharply 
to  d'Hervilly,  gave  him  &e  best  reasons  to  induce  him  to  second  his  views, 
and  even  threatened  to  demand  his  removal  if  he  reftised  to  comply,  D'Her- 
villy appeared  for  a  momeat  to  fall  in  with  his  plans.  The  ChouaBs, 
according  to  Puiaaye,  had  need  only  of  being  supported  to  display  bravery; 
the  troops  of  the  line  ought  to  be  distributed  on  their  front  and  on  the  rear, 
and  they  to  be  thus  placed  in  the  middle,  and,  with  twelve  or  thifleen 
thousand  men,  nearly  three  thousand  of  whom  were  of  the  line,  they  might 
run  over  the  corps  of  Hoche,  who  iiad  at  the  moment  scarcely  five  or  six 
thousand.  D'Hervilly  assented  to  this  plan.  At  this  instant  Vauban,  find- 
ing his  position  extremely  perilous,  having  lost  that  which  he  at  first  occu- 
pied, asked  for  orders  and  succour.  D'Hervilly  sent  him  an  order,  worded 
in  the  most  pedantic  manner,  in  which  he  directed  him  to  fall  back  upon 
Carnac,  and  prescribed  such  movements  as  could  only  have  been  executed 
by  the  most  practised  troops  ia  Europe. 

On  the  next  day,  July  5th  (17th  of  Messidor),  Puisaye  left  the  penisiila 
to  review  tlie  Chouans,  and  d  Hervilly  also  quitted  it  with  his  regiment,  to 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  formed  the  preceding  day,  of  marching 
forward,  Puisaye  found  nothing  but  dejeetion,>  discouragement,  and  ill- 
humour,  among  those  men  who,  a  few  days  before,  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 
They  said  that  there  was  an  evident  intention  to  expose  them  alone,  and  to 
sacrifice  ihem  to  the  troops  of  the  line,  Puisaye  appeased  them  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  their  courage.  D'Hervilly,  on  his  part, 
seeing  those  soldiers  clothed  in  red,  whose  uniforms  sat  so  ill  on  them,  and 
who  carried  their  muskets  so  awkwardly,  said  that  nothing  w:b  to  be  done 
with  such  troops,  and  marched  his  regiment  back  again.  Puisaye  met  him 
at  the  moment,  and  asked  if  that  was  the  way  to  execute  the  plan  agreed 
npon,  D'Hervilly  replied  that  he  never  woidd  risk  himself  by  marching 
with  such  soldiers ;  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  embark  again,  or  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  peninsula,  and  there  wait  for  fresh  orders  from  London ; 
which,  according  to  his  notions,  signified  orders  to  land  in  La  Vendue. 

Next  day,  July  6th  (18th  of  Messidor),  Vauban  received  a  secret  intima- 
tion that  he  should  be  attacked  along  his  whole  line  by  the  republicans.  He 
found  himself  in  a  most  dangerous  situation.  His  left  was  supported  upon 
a  post  called  Si.  Barbe,  which  communicated  with  the  peninsula ;  but  his 
centre  and  his  right  extended  along  the  Carnac,  and  had  no  other  retreat 
than  the  sea.  Thus,  if  he  were  briskly  attacked,  his  right  and  his  centre 
might  be  driven  into  the  sea ;  while  his  left  alone  could  retreat  by  St.  Barbe 
to  Quiberon.  His  Chouans,  disheartened,  were  incapable  of  standing  their 
ground ;  he  had,  therefore,  but  one  course  to  pursue,  namely,  to  make  his 
centre  and  his  right  fall  back  upon  his  left,  and  file  off  by  the  beach  to  tiie 
peninsula.  But  they  would  then  be  shutting  themselves,  up  on  this  stripe 
')f  land  without  having  the  power  to  leave  it,  for  the  post  of  Si.  Bari»e, 
which  wOuid  be  thus  abandoned,  was  defenceless  on  the  land  side  but  im- 
pregnable towards  tlie  beach,  which  it  entirely  commanded.  Thus  diis 
rotreat  would  be  equivalent  to  tne  determination  to  shut  themselves  np  in  the 
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peninsula  of  Quiberon.  Vauban,  therefore,  applied  for  succour,  that  hi) 
might  not  be  obliged  to  retire.  D'Hervilly  sent  him  a  fresh  order,  full  of 
the  pomposity  of  military  phraseology,  enjoining'  him  to  keep  his  ground  at 
Camac  to  the  last  exlremity.  Puisaye  immediately  desired  d'Hervilly  to 
send  some  troops,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

On  the  following,  day,  July  7th  (19th  of  Mesaidor),  at  daybreak,  the 
republicans  advanced  in  deep  columns,  and  attacked  the  ten  thousand 
Chouaos  along  the  whole  line.  The  latter  looked  towards  the  beach,  but 
no  regular  ttoops  were  coming.  They  then  became  enraged  against  the 
emigrants,  who  left  them  without  succour.  Young  George  Cadoudal, 
whose  men  refused  to  fight,  begged  them  not  to  disperse,  but  they  would 
not  hslen  to  him.  George,  enraged  in  his  turn,  cried  out  that  .those  rascally 
English  and  emigrants  had  only  come  to  ruin  Bretagne,  and  he  wished  that 
the  sea  had  swallowed  them  up,  before  it  had  brought  them  to  that  coast. 
Vauban  then  ordered  his  right  and  his  centre  to  fall  back  on  his  left,  that 
th«y  might  retire  by  the  beach  to  tJie  peninsula.  The  Chouans  rushed 
thither  confusedly,  most  of  them  followed  by  their  families,  fleeing  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  republicans.  Women,  children,  old  men,  carrying  their 
goods,  and  intermixed  with  several  tliousand  Chouans  in  red  uniform, 
covered  that  long,  narrow  stripe  of  land,  washed  on  both  sides  by  tlie  sea, 
and  already  annoyed  by  balls  and  bullets.  Vauban,  then  rallying  all  the 
chiefs  around  him,  endeavoured  to  collect  the  bravest  of  the  men,  exhorted 
them  not  to  bring  ruin  upon  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight,  and  conjured 
them,  for  their  safely  and  their  honour,  to  make  an  orderly  retreat.  They 
would,  he  said,  make  those  troops  of  the  line,  who  left  them  alone  exposed 
to  dl  the  danger,  ashamed  of  themselves.  By  degrees,  he  roused  their  courage, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  face  the  enemy,  to  support  his  fire,  and  to  return 
it.  Then,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  chiefs,  the  retreat  began  to  be 
effected  with  regularity.  The  ground  was  disputed  foot  by  foot.  Still 
Vauban  was  not  sure  that  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  a  vigorous  charge, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  driven  into  the  sea;  but,  fortunately,  the  bravo 
Commodore  Warren  coming  up  with  his  ships  and  gun-boats,  poured  such 
a  fire  from  both  sides  of  La  Falaise  upon  the  republicans,  as  prevented  them 
for  that  day  from  pushing  their  advantages  any  further. 

The  fugitives  hurried  to  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  but  admittance  was  for  a 
moment  denied  them ;  they  then  fell  upon  the  palisades,  pulled  them  down, 
and  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  peninsula.  At  that  instant  d'Hervilly  came  up 
with  his  regiment.  Vauban  met  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  told  him  that  he 
should  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct  before  a  council  of  war.  The 
Chouans  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  peninsula,  in  which  were  several 
villages  and  hamlets.  All  the  lodgings  were  occupied  by  the  regiments ; 
quarrels  took  place ;  at  last,  the  Chouans  lay  down  on  the  ground  ;  a  half- 
ration  of  rice  was  given  them,  which  thoy  ate  raw,  having  no  means  ol 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  was  so  speedily  to  carry  the  standard  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  English  to  the  banks  of  the  Mayenne,  was  shut  up  in  a 
peninsula  two  leagues  in  length.  There  were  now  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
more  mouths  to  feed,  and  it  was  impossible  lo  furnish  them  either  with  lodg- 
ing, fuel,  or  utensils  for  cooking  their  victuals.  That  peninsula,  defended 
by  a  fort  at  its  extremity,  lined  on  either  side  by  the  English  squadron,  was 
capable  of  opposing  an  invincible  resistance ;  but  it  became  at  once  extremely 
weak  from  the  want  of  provisions.     No  more  had  been  brought  than  were 
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sufficient  to  feed  six  thousand  men  for  tliree  mbnths,  and  there  were  now 
eighteen  or  twenty  ihoaaand  to  subsist.  To  get  out  of  this  position  by  a 
sudden  attack  on  St.  Barbe  was  scarcely  possible ;  for  the  republicans,  full  of 
ardour,  were  intrenching  tiiat  post  ia  aucb  a  manner  aa  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable on  the  side  next  to  the  peninsula.  While  confusion,  animosity  and 
dejection  pervaded  the  confused  mass  of  Chouans  and  emigrants,  ia  Hoche'a 
camp  on  the  contrary,  men  and  officers  laboured  assiduously  in  throwing  up 
the  intrenchments.  "  I  saw,"  saya  Puisaye,  "  officers  themselves  stripped 
to  their  shirts,  and  distinguished  only  by  their  stock,  handling  the  spade,  and 
hastening  the  operations  of  their  soldiers." 

Puisaye,  however,  determined  upon  a  sortie  for  that  very  night,  in  order 
to  interrupt  those  operations ;  but  the  darkness  and  the  cannon  of  the  enemy 
produced  confusion  in  his  ranks,,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The  Chouans, 
driven  to  despair,  complained  that  they  had  been  deceived.  They  regretted 
their  old  method  of  warfare,  and  desired  to  be  taken  back  to  their  woods. 
They  were  perishing  of  hunger.  D'Hervilly,  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
ihem  to  enlist  in  the  regiments,  had  ordered  that  only  a  half-ration  should  be 
distributed  among  the  irregular  troops.  They  revolted.  Puisaye,  without 
whose  knowledge  this  order  had  been  issued,  revoked  it,  and  a  whole  ration 
WDS  allowed. 

Puisaye  was  distinguished  not  only  by  superior  intelligence  but  by  invinci- 
ble perseverance  :  he  was  nevertheless  discouraged.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  picking  out  the  best  of  the  Chouans,  and  landing  thera  in  two  divisions 
for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  country  in  the  rear  of  Hoche,  raising  the 
chiefs  of  whom  he  had  yet  no  tidings,  and  directing  them  en  masse  upon  the 
camp  of  St.  Barbe,  so  as  to  take  it  in  rear,  while  the  troops  in  the  peninsula 
should  attack  it  in  Jront.  He  should  thus  relieve  himself  from  six  or  eight 
thousand  mouths,  rekindle  the  nearly  extinguished  zeal  of  the  Breton  chiefs, 
and  prepare  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  camp  of  St.  Barbe.  Having  formed 
this  plan,  he  selected  the  best  of  the  Chouans,  gave  four  'thousand  of  them 
to  Tinteniac,  with  three  intrepid  chiefs,  George,  Mercier,  and  d'AUegre,  and 
three  thonsaod  to  Messrs  Jean-Jean  and  Lantivy.  Tinteniac  was  to  be  put 
on  shore  at  Saroeau,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine,  and  Jean-Jean  and  Lantivy 
near  Quimper.  The  two  divisions,  after  making  a  considerable  circuit,  were 
to  foi'm  a  junction  at  Baud,  on  the  14th  of  July  (36th  of  Messidor),  and  to 
march  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  upon  the  rear  of  the  camp  of  St.  Barbe. 
At  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to  start,  the  chiefs  of  the  Chouans 
went  to  Puisaye,  and  besought  their  old  leader  to  accompany  them,  saying 
that  these  English  traitors  would  be  his  ruin.  It  was  not  possible  that  Pui- 
■  saye  could  comply.  They  set  out,  and  were  landed  without  accident. 
Puisaye  iiiimediately  wrote  to  London  tliat  every  thing  might  be  repaired,  but 
that  provisions,  ammunition,  troops,  and  the  French  prince  must  be  sent  to 
him  without  delay. 

During  these  occurrences  in  the  peninsula,  Hoche  had  already  collected 
sight  or  ten  thousand  men  at  St.  Barbe.     Aubert  Dubayet*  had  sent  him 

*  "  Aubert  Dubajet,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Hevolulion  was  hoattle  lo  its  principtes,  but 
the  patriots  saon  brou^^t  him  over  by  flattering  bis  ambition  and  his  philoBophical  jiteas.  Id 
II'B!  he  waa  deputed  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1793  served  as  general  of  brigade  at  the  de- 
fence of  Mayence.  Being  afterwards  sent  into  ibe  Western  departments,  he  eecond^  Hoche 
in  the  pacification  of  La  Vendue,  and  »Llh  the  Cbouana.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  to  the 
nar-ministrj,  and  iu  the  following  year  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
In  1797  he  was  altaclied  mlii  a  malignant  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Aubert  Dubayet 
was,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  a  zealous  republican,  and  equally  ardent  in  the  admiration  of 
ak  own  talents.     He  delighted  to  talt  of  himself  and  bis  ^oiksr—Biograpkie  Mademe     E. 
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from  the  coast  of  Cherbourg  troops  to  guard  the  north  of  Bretagne ;  Can* 
claux  had  despatched  from  Nantes  a  considerable  reinforcement  under  the 
command  of  General  Lemome.  The  representatives  had  put  a  stop  to  all 
the  intrigues  tending  to  deliver  up  L'Orient  and  St.  Mato.  The  affairs  of 
the  republic  were  therefore  improving  every  day.  Meanwhile,  Lemaitre 
and  Brothier  were,  by  their  intrigues,  still  contributing  with  all  their  might, 
to  thwart  the  expedition.  They  had  immediately  sent  letters  to  Bretagne : 
the  expedition,  according  Ifl  them,  had  a  dangerous  object,  since  the  French 
prince  was  not  there,  and  no  one  ought  to  second  it.  Agents  had,  in  conse- 
quence, spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  given  orders,  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  not  to  attempt  any  movement ;  and  Ihey  had  desired  Charette 
to  persist  in  his  inaction.  Agreeably  to  their  system  of  profiting  by  the  suc- 
cour of  England  and  then  deceiving  her,  they  had  devised  a  plan  on  the  very 
spot.  Mused  up  in  the  intrigue  for  the  delivery  of  St.  Malo  to  Puisaye, 
they  were  for  summoning  thither  the  emigrant  skeleton  regiments  cruising 
on  board  the  English  fleet,  and  taking  possession  of  the  port  in  the  name  of 
Louifl  XVIII.,  while  Puisaye,  they  said,  was  perhaps  acting  at  Quiberon  for 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  intrigue  of  St.  Malo  having  failed,  they  fell  back 
upon  St.  Brieuc,  kept  off  that  coast  the  squadron  with  the  emigrants  on  board, 
and  immediately  sent  emissaries  to  Tinteniac  and  Lantivy,  whom  they  knew 
to  have  landed,  to  desire  Ihem  to  march  to  St.  Brieuc.  Their  aim  was  to 
form  a  counter- expedition  in  the  north  of  Bretagne,  more  sure,  according  to 
them,  than  that  of  Puisaye  in  the  south. 

Tinteniac  had  landed  safety,  and,  after  taking  several  republican  posts, 
had  arrived  at  Elven.  There  he  found  the  injunction,  issued  in  the  King's 
name,  to  proceed  to  Coetlogon,  where  he  should  receive  fresh  orders.  He 
objecled  to  no  purpose  the  commission  of  Puisaye,  and  the  necessity  of  not 
frustrating  his  plan  by  going  to  a  different  place  from  that  to  which  he  had 
been  ordered.  At  length,  however,  he  yielded,  hoping  that  by  means  of  a 
forced  march  he  might  yet  be  in  the  rear  of  St  Barbe  on  the  I6th.  Jean- 
Jkui  and  Lantivy,  who  likewise  landed  without  accident,  prepared  to  march 
towards  Baud,  when  they  found  orders  addressed  to  them  to  proceed  to  St. 
Brieuc. 

Meanwhile  Hoche,  alarmed  about  his  rear,  was  obliged  to  send  off  fresh 
detachments  to  slop  the  bands,  of  whose  march  he  was  apprized,  but  he  left 
in  St.  Barbe  a  force  sufiicieut  to  resist  any  sudden  attack.  He  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  English  gim-boats,  which  fired  upon  his  troops  the  moment 
they  appeared  on  tlie  beach,  and  he  reckoned  upon  nothing  but  famine  for 
reducing  the  emigrants. 

Puisaye,  on  his  part,  made  preparations  for  the  16th  (28th  of  Messidor), 
On  the  15th,  a  new  naval  division  arrived  in  the  bay.  It  was  that  which 
had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  bring  away  the  emigrant  regiments  that 
had  been  taken  into  the  pay  of  England  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
regiments  with  the  black  cockade.  It  brought  the  legions  of  Salm,  Damas, 
B^on,  and  Perigord,  reduced  altogether  to  eleven  hundred  men  by  the  losses 
of  the  campaign,  and  commanded  by  a  distinguished  officer,  M.  de  Som- 
breuil.*    The  squadron  brought  also  fresh  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammU' 

•  "M.  de  Sombreuil  distinguished  himself  in  the  beginning  of  ^e  Revolution  by  [he  bold- 
ness with  which  he  forced  his  friend,  (he  young  Polignac  out  of  the  hands  of  the  seditroaa 
populace.  In  1793  he  served  in  the  Prusdan  army,  and  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  bf 
his  courage,  that  the  King  gave  him  the  order  of  military  merit  In  179S  he  covered  tha 
letreat  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  ^e  year  after,  at  tlie  head  of  a  body  of  French  eroigranli 
protected  the  retreat  of  the  Balavian  forces.     Being  chosen  in  1795,  by  Ihe  English  govew 
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nition.  It  intimated  that  three  thousand  English  were  coming  under  LonE 
Graham,  and  announced  the  speedy  arrival  of  Count  d'Artois,  with  a  still 
more  considerable  force.  A  letter  from  the  English  ministcy  informed  Pai? 
saye  that  the  skeletons  were  detained  on  the  north  coast  by  the  royalist  agents' 
in  the  interior,  who  intended,  they  said,  to  deliver  up  a  port  to  them.  Another 
despatch,  which  arrived  at  die  same  time,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  which 
had  arisen  between  d'Hervilly  and  Puisaye,  gave  to  the  latter  the  absolute 
command  of  the  expedition,  and  conferred  on  him  moreover  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  England. 

Puisaye,  now  free  to  command,  made  all  requisite  preparations  for  the 
following  day.  He  wiiuld  fain  have  deferred  the  projected  attack,  in  order 
to  give  Sombreuil's  division  time  to  land;  but.  all  the  arrangements  having 
been  made  fpr  the  16th,  and  that  being  the  day  appointed  for  Tinleniac,  he 
oonid  not  postpone  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  he  ordered  Vauban  to 
iMid  at  Camac  with  twelve  hundred  Chouans,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
diversion  on  the  extremity  of  the  camp  of  St.  Barbe,  and  joining,  the  Chouans, 
who  were  to  attack  it  in  the  rear.  The  boats  were  prepared  very  late,  and 
Vauban  couid  not  embark  before  midnight.  He  had  orders  to  fire  a  fusee 
if  he  succeeded  in  landing,  and  a  second  if  he  failed  to  keep  his  ground  on 
ihe  shore. 

'  On  the  IBlhof  July  (2&  Measidor),  at  daybreak,  Puisaye  left  the  peninsula 
with  all  the  troops  that  he  had.  He  marched  in  columns.  The  brave  Loyal 
Emigrant  regiment  was  at  the  head,  with  Rothalier's  artillery  ;  on  the  right, 
advanced  the  Royal  Marine  and  Drusenay's  regiments,  with  six  hundred 
Chouans  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Levis.  D'Hervilly's  regiment,  and 
3  thousand  Chouans  under  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Pierre,  occupied  the  left. 
These  corps  formed  ailogelher  nearly  four  thousand  men.  While  they  were 
advancing  upon  the  beach,  they  perceived  a  first  fusee  fired  by  the  Count  de 
Vauban.  They  saw  no  second,  and  concluded  that  Vauban  had  succeeded. 
They  continued  their  march,  and  soon  heard  distant  sounds,  like  those  of 
musketry.  "  Itis  Tinteniac!"  exclaimed  Puisaye:  "forward!"  A  charge 
was  then  sounded,  and  they  marched  upon  Ihe  intrenchmenls  of  the  republi- 
cans. Hoche's  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Humbert,  was  placed  before 
the  heights  of  St.  Barbe.  On  tlie  approach  of  the  enemy,  it  fell  back  and 
returned  within  the  lines.  The  assailants  advanced  full  of  joy.  AU  at  once, 
a  corps  of  cavalry  which  had  remained  deployed,  made  a  movement  and  un- 
masked formidable  batteries.  The  emigrants  were  received  with  a  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery:  gjape,  balls,  and  sheila,  showered  upon  them.  On 
the  right,  the  Royal  Marine  and  Drusenay's  regiments  lost  whole  ranks 
wiflioul  flinching;  the  Duke  de  Levis  was  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of 
his  Chouans :  on  the  left  d'Hervilly's  regiment  advanced  gaUanlly  amidst 
>  the  fire.  Meanwhile  the  report  of  musketry,  which  the  assailants  thought 
they  had  heard  on  the  rear  and  on  the  Hanks,  had  ceased.  Neither  Tinteniac 
nor  Vauban  had  therefore  attacked,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  storming  the 
camp.  At  this  moment,  the  republican  army,  infantry  and  cavalry,  sallied 
from  its  intrenchmenls;  Puisaye,  seeing  nothing  before  him  but  inevitable 

meiit  to  coniluct  a  reinforcement  to  the  troops  disembarked  at  Quibernn,  he  landeil  there  a 
few  days  before  Hoche  attacked  fort  St.  Penlhievre.  Ttie  greatest  part  of  the  emigrante, 
hoffGTer,  whom  he  commanded,  havjiig  laid  down  their  arms,  be  was  taken  prisoner  and 
condemned  to  be  ehoL  But  no  French  officer  could  be  found  tocompoao  the  council  of  war; 
it. was  necessary  therefore  Co  take  Dutchmen,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  soldiers  could 
be  persuaded  to  fire  on  him.  Sombrcuil  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bound,  and  gave  the  signal 
of  death  himself." — Biugraphie  Mudtrat.     B. 
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deatructipn,  suit  word  to  d'Hervilly  to  order  the  right  to  retreat,  while. he 
.,  would  himself  cause  the  same  to  he  done  on  the  left.  At  that  very  mamen^. 
d'Hervilly,  who  hraved  th&  fire  with  the  greatest  courage,  received  a  b^.iar 
the'  middle  of  the  cheat.  He  directed  an  aide-de-camp  to  carry  the  ordec  fMf. 
retreat.  The  aide-de-camp  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  D'Hervilly's  re^ 
ment  an^  the  thousand  Chouans  under  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Pieire,  liaving 
received  no  orders,  continued  to  advance  amidst  this  tremendous  lire.  While 
airetreat  was  sounded  on  the  left,  a  charge  was  sounded  on  the  right.  The 
confusion  and  carnage  were  horrible.  The  republican  cavalry  then  feli  upon 
the  emigrant  army,  and  drove  it  back  in  disorder  to  the  beach.  Rolhalier's 
cannon,  sticking  in  the  sand,  were  taken.  After  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  the  whole  army  fled  towards  Fort  Penthievre ;  the  republicans  closely 
pursued,  and  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  fort  with  it,  but  an  unexpected 
succour  saved  it  from  the  further  pursuit  of  the  conquerors :  Vauban,  who 
was  supposed  io  be  at  Carnae,  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  beach  with  his 
Ohouans,  and  Commodore  "Warren  was  with  him.  Both  of  them,  on  board 
gunboats,  kept  up  such  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  beach  as  to  stop  the  republicans, 
and  ooce  more  save  the  unfortunate  army  of  Quiberon. 

Thus  Tiiiteniac  had  not  made  his  appearance ;  Vanban,  having  landed  too 
late,  had  not  been  able  to  surprise  the  republicans,  had  been  Hl-seconded  by 
his  Chouans,  who  dipped  their  muskets  in  water  that  they  might  not  fight, 
and  had  fallen  back  near  to  the  fort;  his  second  fusee,  kindled  in  broad  day- 
light, had  not  been  perceived,  and  thus  it  was  that  Puisaye,  ihwarted  in  all 
his  combinations,  had  experienced  this  disastrous  defeat.  All  the  regiments 
had  sustained  frightful  losses.  That  of  Royal  Marine  alone  had  lost  fifty- 
three  ofiicers  out  of  seventy-tvpo  ;  and  the  others  had  suffered  in  proportion. 

It  must  he  confessed  that  Puisaye  had  been  too  precipitate  in  attacking  the 
camp.  Four  thousand  men,  going  to  attack  ten  thousand  solidly  intrenched,, 
ought  to  have  ascertained,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  £J1  the  attacks 
plMined  on  the  rear  and  flanks  were  ready  to  be  effected.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  corps  which  had  so  many  obstacles 
to  overcome,  in  order  to  conclude  that  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  point 
and  the  hour  specified :  some  signal,  some  means  or  other  for  ensuring  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  should  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  this  particular, 
Puisaye,  though  deceived  by  the  sound  of  distant  musketry,  had  not  acted 
with  sufficient  precaution.  At  any  rate,  he  had  risked  his  own  person,  and 
replied  unanswerably  to  those  who  pretended  to  suspect  his  courage  because 
they  could  not  deny  his  abilities. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  Tinteniac  had  not  kept  the  appointment. 
He  had  found  an  order  at  Elven  to  proceed  to  Coetlogon ;  he  had  complied 
with  that  strange  order,  in  hopes  of  regaining  the  lost  time  by  a  forced  march. 
At.  Coetlogon  he  had  found  women  charged  to  deliver  to  him  an  order  to 
march  upon  St.  Brieuc.  This  came  from  the  agents  opposed  to  Puisaye, 
who,  using  the  name  of  the  king,  in  whose  name  they  always  spoke,  wished 
to  make  the  corps  detached  by  Puisaye  concur  in  the  counter-expedition 
which  they  meditated  upon  St.  Malo  or  St.  Brieuc.  While  Tinteniac  was 
conferring  with  his  officers  upon  this  order,  the  casde  of  Coetlogon  was 
attacked  by  the  detachments  which  Hoche  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He 
hastened  up,  and  fell  down  dead,  struqk  by  a  ball  in  the  forehead,  Hia  suc- 
cessor in  the  command  consented  io  march  upon  St.  Brieuc.  Messrs.  do 
Lanlivy  and  Jean-Jean,  who  had  landed  near  Quimper,  had  found  similar 
orders  :  the  chiefs  were  divided ;  and,  seeing  this  conflict  of  orders  and  plans 
their  soldiers,  already  discontented,  had  dispersed.     Thus  none 'of  the  corps 
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sent  by  Puiaaye  to  make  a  diversion  had  arriyed  at  the  rendezvous.  The 
Pans  agency,  with  its  projects,  sometimes  for  acting  in  Vendue,  and  by  i 
means  of  Spain,  at  others  for  provoking  a  separate  landing  in  the  Cates-du- 
Nord,  had  thus  deprived  Puisaye  of  the  skeletons  which  it  detained  on  the 
north  coast,  of  the  two  detachments  Which  it  had  kept  from  proceeding  to 
Baud  on  the  I4th,  and  lastly  of  the  aid  of  ali  tne  chiefs,  to  whom  it  had  given 
orders  not  to  attempt  any  movement. 

Shut  up  in  Quiberon,  Puisaye  had  therefore  no  hope  of  leaving  it  and 
marching;  forward :  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  re-embark  before  he  was  forced 
to  do  so  by  famine,  and  to  attempt  a  more  propitious  descent  on  some  other 
part  of  the  coast,  namely  in  Vendee.  Most  of  the  emigrants  desired  nothing 
better;  the  name  of  Charette  led  Ihem  to  expect  to  find  in  Vendee  a  great 
general  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army.  They  were  delighted,  moreover,  to  see 
the  counter-revolution  effected  by  any  one  rather  than  by  Puisaye. 

Meanwhile,  Hoche  was  examining  this  peninsula,  and  seeking  how  to 
penetrate  into  it.  At  the  entrance  it  was  defended  by  Fort  Penthievre,  and 
on  both  sides  by  the  English  squadron.  To  land  there  in  boats  was  impos- 
sible; to  ialte  the  fort  by  means  of  a  regular  siege  was  equally  impossible, 
for  it  could  be  reached  only  by  the  beach,  which  was  incessandy  swept  by 
the  fire  of  the  gun-boats.  The  republicans  in  fact,  could  not  make  a  recon- 
noissance  there  but  amidst  showers  of  grape-shot.  Nothing  but  a  nocturnal 
surprise  or  famine  could  give  the  peninsula  to  Hoche.  One  circumstance 
induced  him  to  attempt  a  surprise,  dangerous  as  it  was.  The  prisoners,  who 
had  been  enrolled  against  their  will  in  the  emigrant  regiments,  were  to  be 
kept  there  at  most  by  success';  but  their  most  urgent  interest,  in  default  of 
patriotism,  impelled  them  to  pass  over  to  the  side  of  a  victorious  enemy,  who 
would  treat  them  as  deserters,  if  he  were  to  take  them  in  arms.  They  re- 
paired during  the  night  to  Hoche's  camp  in  great  numbers,  saying  that  they 
had  enlistfid  merely  to  get  out  of  prison  or  to  escape  being  sent  thither;  and 
they  pointed  out  to  him  a  way  of  penetrating  into  the  peninsula.  On  the 
left  of  Fort  Penthievre,  there  was  a  rock;  by  wading  into  the  water  up  to 
the  breast,  a  man  might  walk  round  and  then  he  would  find  a  paili  which 
led  to  the  summit  of  the  fort.  The  deserters  declared,  on  behalf  of  their 
comrades  composing  the.  garrison,  that  they  would  assist  in  throwing  open 
the  gales. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  such  an  attempt,  Hoche  did  not  hesitate.  He 
formed  his  plan  upon  the  information  which  he  had  obtained,  and  resolved 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  peninsula  and  thus  capture  the  whole  expe- 
dition, before  it  had  time  to  re-embark.  The  night  of  the  30lh  of  Jidy  (2d 
of  Thermidor)  was  dark :  Puisaye  and  Vauban  had  ordered  patroles,  to  se- 
cure themselves  against  a  nocturnal  attack.  "  In  such  a  night,"  said  they  to 
the  officers,  "make  the  enemy's  sentinels  fire  their  muskets  at  you."  Every- 
thing appeared  quiet,  and  they  retired  to  bed  in  full  security. 

The  preparations  were  made  in  the  republican  camp.  About  midnight, 
Hoche  broke  up  with  his  array.  The  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds;  an 
extremely  violent  wind  raised  tite  waves,  and  drowned  with  their  roar  the 
noise  of  arms  and  of  soldiers.  Hoche  formed  his  troops  into  columns  on  the 
beach.  He  then  gave  three  hundred  grenadiers  to  Adjutant-general  Menage, 
a  young  republican  of  heroic  courage.  He  ordered  him  to  file  off'  oa  his 
right,  to  wade  into  the  water  with  his  grenadiers,  to  turn  the  rock  on  which 
the  walls  were  built,  to  ascend  by  the  path,  and  to  endeavour  to  penetrate 
into  the  fort.  These  dispositions  made,  the  grenadiers  marched  off  in  pro- 
found silence ;  patroles,  to  whom  had  been  given  the  red  tmiforms  taken 
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tcom  the  slain  in  the  action  of  the  16th,  and  having  the  pasa-word,  deceived'  ■ 
the  advanced  sentinels.  They  approached  without  heing  discovered.  Me- 
nage entered  the  water  with  his  three  hundred  grenadiers,  the  wind  drown- 
ing the  noise  which  they  made  ia  wading  through  it.  Some  fell  and  rose 
again,  others  were  ingulfed  in  the  abyss.  Thus,  following  their  intrepid 
chief  from  rock  io  rock,  they  reached  the  land,  and  ascended  by  the  path 
that  led  to  the  fort.  Hoche  had  meanwhile  arrived  under  the  walls  with  his 
columns.  All  at  once  the  sentinels  recognised  one  of  the  false  palroles ;  Ihey 
perceived  amidst  the  darkness  a  tall  moving  figure;  they  instantly  fired;  the 
alarm  was  given.  The  Toulonese  gunners  ran  to  their  pieces,  and  poured  a 
shower  of  grape  on  Hoche'a  troops ;  they  were  thrown  info  confusion,  and 
on  the  point  of  running  away.  But  at  this  moment  Menage  arrived  ;  the 
soldiers,  accomplices  of  the  assailants,  ran  to  the  battlemente,  held  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  muskets  to  the  republicans  and  helped  them  up.  They  then 
rushed  together  upon  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  slaughtered  all  who  resisted, 
and  hoisted  tlie  tricoloured  f!a^.  Hoche,  notwithstanding  the  disorder  into 
which  the  enemy's  batteries  had  thrown  his  columns,  did  not  flinch  for  a 
moment.  He  ran  to  every  officer,  brought  him.  back  to  his  post,  made  the 
men  return  to  their  ranks,  and  rallied  his  army  under  this  tremendous  fire. 
It  begaft  to  be  not  quite  so  dark.  He  perceived  the  republican  flag  flying  at 
the  top  of  the  fort.  "What!"  said  he  to  his  men,  "would  you  run  away 
now  that  your  comrades  have  hoisted  their  flag  on  the  enemy's  walls!"  He 
led  them  on  to  the  advanced  works,  where  part  of  the  Chouans  were  en- 
camped; they  rushed  upon  the  intrenchments,  penetrated  into  them  every- 
where, and  at  length  made  themselves  masters  of  the  fort. 

At  this  moment  Vauban  and  Puisaye,  roused  by  the  firing,  had  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster;  but  it  was  too  late.  They  found  flie  Chouans  run- 
ning away  pell-mell,  the  officers  forsaken  by  their  men,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  garrison  continuing  faithful.  Hoche  did  not  atop  at  the  taking  of  the  fort: 
he  rallied  part  of  his  columns,  and  pushed  on  into  the  peninsula,  before  the 
army  of  the  invaders  could  re-embark.  Puisaye,  Vauban,  all  the  officers, 
retired  towards  the  interior  where  were  still  left  d'Herville's  regiment,  the 
wrecks  of  Drusenay's,  the  Royal  Marine,  and  the  Loyal  Emigrant  regi- 
ments, and  Sombreuil's  legion,  landed  two  days  before,  and  eleven  hundred 
strong.  By  taking  a  good  position,  and  such  positions  there  were  in  the 
peninsula,  and  occupying  it  witli  the  three  thousand  regular  troops  which 
they  still  had,  they  might  give  the  squadron  time  to  collect  the  unfortunate 
emigrants.  The  fire  of  the  gun-boats  would  have  protected  the  embarkation : 
but  a  panic  had  seized  men's  minds ;  the  Chouans  threw  themselves  into  the 
s^  with  their  families,  to  get  on  board  some  fishing-boats  which  lay  near  the 
shore,  and  to  put  off  in  them  to  the  squadron,  which  the  rough  weather  kept 
at  a  considerable  distance.  The  troops,  scattered  in  the  peninsula,  ran 
hither  and  thither,  not  knowing  where  to  raUy.  D'Hervilly,  capable  of  de- 
fending a  position  with  vigour,  and  acquainted  with  the  localities,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  Sombreuil,  who  had  succeeded  him,  was  a  stranger  to  the 
ground,  knew  not  where  to  support  himself  or  whither  to  retire,  and,  though 
brave,  appeared  on  this  occasion  to  have  lost  the  necessary  presence  of  mind 
Puisaye,  on  coming  to  the  place  where  Sombreuil  was,  poiated  out  a  position 
to  him.  Sombreuil  inquired  if  he  had  sent  word  to  the  squadron  to  bear  up ; 
Puisaye  replied  tliat  he  had  sent  a  skilful  and  devoted  pilot;  but  the  weather 
was  rough,  and  the  pilot  did  not  reach  soon  enough  for  the  unfortunate  men 
■who  had  no  other  prospect  but  to  be  driven  info  the  sea.  The  republican 
ai^lumns   were   approaching.     Sombreuil   again   put  the   question,   "Is  tfc* 
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Bi^tadron  mfomied  ?"  Puisaye  then  oifei-ed  to  fly  on  board  himaelf  to  tiaatcm 
the  approach  of  the  commodore,  a  commissioa  which  he  ought  to  ha.Te  given 
to  aome  other  person,  as  he  should  have  been  the  last  to  withdraw  from  the 
danger.  One  reason  decided  him.  He  was  anxious  to  casrty  away  hia  cor- 
re^ondence,  which  would  have  compromised  all  Brelagne,  if  it  had  fs^ea 
into  the  hands  of  the  republioaas.  It  waa  no  doubt  as  urgent  to  save  that  as 
to  save  the  army  itself;  but  he  might  have  sent  it  on  board  without  going 
in  person.  He  set  off,  however,  and  arrived  on  board  the  Commodore  at 
the  same  time  as  the  pilot  whom  he  had  despatched.  The  distance,  the  dark' 
ness,  the  bad  weather,  had  prevented  the  disaster  from  being  observed  on 
board  the  squadron.  The  brave  Admiral  Warren,  who  during  the  expedi- 
tion had  seconded  the  emigrants  with  all  his  means,  made  all  sail,  and  at 
length  arrived  with  his  ships  within  cannon-shot,  at  the  moment  when  Hoehe, 
at. the  head  of  seven  hundred  grenadiers,  was  closely  pressing  Sombreuil's 
legioHi  and  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  What  a  spectacle  did 
this  unhappy  coast  at  that  moment  present!  The  roughness  of  the  sea 
scarcely  permitted  boats  to  approach  the  shore ;  a  multitude  of  Chouans  and 
fugitive  soldiers  plunged  into  the  water  to  their  necks  to  meet  them,  and 
drowned  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  them  the  sooner;  a  thousand 
unfortunate  emigrants',  placed  between  the  sea  and  the  bayonets  of  the  repub- 
liesms,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  themselves  either  in  the 
one  or  upon  the  other,  and  suffered  as  much  from  the  fire  of  the  English 
squadron  as  the  republicans  themselves.  Some  boats  had  arrived,  hut  at  a 
diflerent  point.  On  this  side  there  was  but  a  brig,  which  kept  up  a  tremen- 
dous fire, .and  which  had  checked  for  a  moment  the  advance  of  the  repub- 
licans. Some  of  the  grenadiers  cried  out,  it  is  said,  to  the  emigrants,  "  Sur- 
render; no  harm  shall  be  done  you."  This  expression  was  circulated  from 
rank  to  rank.  Sombreuil  would  have  approached  to  parley  with  General 
Humbert,*  but  the  fire  prevented  him- from  advancing.  An  emigrant  officer 
immediately  swara  off  to  desire  the  firing  to  cease.  Hoche  could  not  suffer 
a  capitulation:  he  was  too  well  anare  of  the  laws  against  emigrants  to  ven- 
ture to  make  any  engagement,  and  he  was  meipable  of  promismg  what  he 
was  unable  to  peiform  He  declaied,  in  a  letter  published  throughout  all 
Europe,  that  he  heard  none  of  the  promises  ittribuled  to  General  Humbert, 
and  that  he  would  not  hive  suffered  them  Some  of  hi=  men  might  have 
cried,  "Smrender'"  but  be  otfered  nothing,  promised  nothing  He  ad- 
vanced, and  the  emigrants  having  no  other  resource  than  to  tubmit  to  be 
slaughtered,  hoped  that  thej  might  perhaps  be  treated  like  the  Vendeans. 
They  threw  down  their  arms  No  capitulation  whatever,  not  even  a  verbal 
one,  took  place  with  Hoehe  Viuban,  whi  was  present,  admitted  that  no 
convention  was  made  and  he  even  idvisid  Sombreuil  not  to  sunender  on 
the  vague  hope  inspired  by  the  cries  of  a  few  private  soldieis 

Many  of  the  emigrants  pierced  themselves  with  thetr  swords  others 
threw  ithem selves  into  the  water  W  get  to  the  boats.  Commodore  Warren 
made  all  the  efforts  in  his  power  to  overoorae  the  obstacles  presentel  by  the 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  as  many  as  possible  of  thosL  unfortunate 
men.      Great  numbers  of  ihfem,  on  seeing  the  boats   approiehing    hiid 

•  "  Humbetl  was  a  French  general,  who  whan  he  served  in  the  army  of  ihe  West,  went 
aloiie  to  an  inleryiBw  requBslefl  by  Ihe  chiefs  of  ihe  Chouans,.  W  bring  on  a  negotiation.  In 
1798  he'wss  dia^d  vi'uh  the  command  of  the  ttoopa  deelined  to  invade  Ireland,  where  ho 
was  beaten,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  aAerwards  exchanged.  In  1S03  he  joined  the  ex- 
pedition la  Si.  Domingo,  and  in  the  falloning  jear  returned  to  Prance." — Biographie 
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plunged  into  the  water  up  to  (he  neck  the  enemy  op  the  shore  lired  at  Iheir 
heads  Sometimes  they  ^raj  pled  boats  which  were  already  full,  and  those 
in  them  fearing  lest  they  sho«id  be  sunk  cut  off  their  hands  with  their 
Bwords 

But  let  us  quit  these  scenes  of  horror  whose  dreadful  misfortunes  pu 
nished  greit  laulis  More  ihjn  one  cause  h,id  contributed  to  prevent  tha 
success  of  (his  expedition  loo  much  reliuice  was  placed  on  Bretagiie. 
A  people  really  disposed  to  inswrrectioH  breaks  out  like  the  Vendeans  in 
1793  seeks  out  chiefs  implores  them  forces  them  to  put  themselves  at  lis 
head  but  does  not  wait  to  be  organized  does  not  endure  two  yeara  of  op- 
pression and  rise  when  that  oppression  is  over  Weie  its  disposiuoni  ever 
BO  good,  a  superintendent  such  as  Hoche  wouid  prevent  them  from  mani- 
festing themselves.  Puiaaye  was,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
illusion.  Great  use  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  made  of  the  people  of 
Brelagne,  and  many  men  disposed  to  fighl  might  have  been  found  among 
them,  had  a  considerable  expedition  advanced  to  Rennes,  aad  driven  before 
it  the  army  which  kept  the  country  in  subjection.  To  this  end,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  (hat  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  should  have  acted  in 
unison  with  Puisaye,  and  Puieaye  with  the  Paris  agents,  that  the  most  con- 
trary instructions  should  not  have  been  sent  to  theChouan  chiefs  ;  that  some 
should  not  have  received  orders  not  to  stir,  and  that  others  shouJd  not  have 
been  despatched  in  opposite  directions  to  those  which  Puisaye  had  pointed 
out ;  tliat  the  emigrants  should  have  understood  better  the  nature  of  die  war 
which  they  were  about  to  wage ;  that  ihey  should  have  felt  less  contempt 
for  the  peasants  who  devoted  themselves  to  their  cause ;  diat  the  English 
should  have  harboured  less  disQ:ust  of  Puisaye,  and  not  have  associated 
smother  leader  with  him ;  that  they  should  have  given  him  at  once  all  the 
means  which  they  destined  for  him,  and  attempted  this  expedition  with  their 
whole  united  force ;  there  ough^,  above  all,  to  have  been  a  great  prince  at 
the  head  of  this  expedition — nay,  it  was  not  requisite  that  he  should  be  great, 
but  he  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  shore.  At  sight  of  him 
all  obstacles  would  have  vanished.  That  division  of  the  Vendean  chiefs 
among  themselves,  between  the  Vendean  chiefs,  and  the  Brelou  chief,  be- 
tween the  Breton  chief  and  the  Paris  agenSs,  between  the  Chouans  and  the 
emigrants,  between  Spain  and  England — that  division  of  all  the  elements  of 
the  enterprise  would  instantly  have  ceased.  At  sight  of  die  prince,  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  country  would  have  been  kindled.  Everybody  would 
have  obeyed  his  orders  and  concurred  in  the  attempt.  Hoche  might  have 
been  enveloped,  and,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  his  energy,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  give  way  to  an  influence  all-powerful  in  those  parts.  There 
would,  it  is  true,  still  have  been  behind  him  those  valiant  armies  which  had 
'  conquered  Europe ;  but  Austria  might  have  occupied  them  on  the  Rhine, 
and  prevented  them  from  making  great  detachments ;  the  government  had 
no  longer  the  vigour  of  the  old  committee,  and  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  in  great  jeopardy.  Dispossessed  twenty  years  earlier,  its  benefits  would 
not  have  had  time  to  consolidate  themselves;  unparallelled  efforts,  splendid 
Tietories,  torrents  of  blood,  would  all  have  proved  fmi8ess  to  France,  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  it  had  not  been  given  to  a  handful  of  fugitives  to  subject  a  brave 
nation  to  their  yoke,  they  would  have  endangered  ils  regeneration,  and,  aa 
for  themselves,  they  would  not  have  ruined  their  cause  without  defending  it, 
Mid  they  would  have  honoured  their  pretensions  by  their  energy. 

AH  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  Puisaye  and  England  by  the  restless 

spirits  who  composed  the  royalist  party.     Puisaye  was,  according  to  Ihemj 
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a  traitor,  who  had  sold  himself  to  Pitt,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the 
scenes  of  Toulon.  It  was  nevertheless  certain  that  Puisaye  had  done  all  that 
lay  in  his  power.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  England  did  not  wish 
to  succeed;  her  very  precautions  in  regard  to  Puisaye,  the  selection  of 
d'Hervilly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  emigrant  corps  from  being  too 
much  compromised,  and  lastly,  the  zeal  with  which  Commodore  Warren 
strove  to  save  the  unfortunate  survivors  in  the  peninsula,  prove  that,  notwith- 
standing her  selfish  policy,  she  had  not  meditated  the  hideous  and  base  crime 
which  is  attributed  to  her.  Let  justice  be  done  to  all,  even  to  the  implaca- 
ble enemies  of  our  Revolution  and  of  onr  country. 

Commodore  Warren,  having  put  the  miserable  wreck  of  the  expedition 
on  shore  in  the  isle  of  Houat,  waited  there  for  fresh  orders  from  London,  and 
the  arrival  of  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  on  board  die  Lord  'Moira,  lo  know 
what  he  was  lo  do.  Despair  reigned  in  that  little  island.  The  emigrants 
and  the  Chouans,  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  attacked  by  a  contagious  disease, 
launched  out  into  mutual  recriminations,  and  bitterly  accused  Puisaye.  Still 
deeper  despair  prevailed  at  Aurai  and  at  Vannes,  to  which  places  the  thou- 
sand emigrants  taken  in  arms  had  been  conveyed.  Hoche,  after  conquering 
them,  had  hastened  away  from  the  painful  sight  and  had  gone  in  pursuit  of 
Tinteniac's  band,  which  was  called  the  Red  Army.  The  fate  of  the  pri- 
soners no  longer  concerned  him :  what  could  he  do  for  them  1  The  laws 
existed ;  he  could  not  annul  them.  He  referred  the  matter  to  the  committee 
of  public  welfare  and  to  Tallien.  Tallien  set  out  immediately,  and  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  On 
the  morrow  was  to  be  held,  according  to  the  new  fashion  adopted,  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  Assembly,  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  All  the  representatives  attended  in  their  appropriate  costume ; 
a  numerous  band  played  patriotic  tunes  ;  vocal  performers  sang  hymns  of 
Chenier's  composition.  Courtois  read  a  report  of  the  occurrences  of  the  9th 
,  of  Thermidor.  Tallien  then  read  the  report  of  the  affair  at  Quiberon  ;  his 
intention  of  procuring  for  himself  a  double  triumph  was  apparent ;  die  As- 
sembly, nevertheless,  applauded  his  services  of  diat  day  twelvemonth  and 
those  which  he  had  just  rendered.  His  presence  had  been  of  benefit  to 
Hoche.  On  the  same  day  there  was  an  entertainment  at  Tallien's,  at  which 
the  principal  Girondins  met  the  Thcrmidorians.  Louvet  and  Lanjuinais  were 
present.  Lanjuinais  gave  for  a  toast,  "  The  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  the  cou- 
rageous deputies  who  overthrew  tyranny."  Tallien  gave,  for  a  second, 
"  The  seventy-three,  the  twenty-two  the  deputies  victims  of  terror."  Lou- 
vet added  these  words,  "  And  their  clo=e  un  on  w  d  d  e  men  of  the  9th  of 
Thermidor." 

They  had  great  need,  in  fact,  to  le  an  1  to  jo  the  r  efforts  in  opposing 
the  adversaries  of  all  kinds  who  had  r  sen  agi  nat  the  epnblic.  Great  was 
their  joy,  especially  when  they  cons  dered  what  da  ger  they  might  have 
incurred  if  the  expedition  in  the  West  could  have  ac  ed  concert  with  that 
prepared  in  the  East  by  the  Prince  of  Conde. 

It  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  die  prisoners.  Many  solicita- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  committees ;  but,  in  the  present  situation, to  save 
them  was  impossible.  The  repubhcans  asserted  that  the  government  intended 
to  recall  the  emigrants,  to  restore  their  property  to  diem,  and  consequendy 
to  restore  royalty;  the  royalists,  always  presumptuous,  maintained  the  same 
thing:  they  said  that  dieir  friends  governed,  and  the  more  diey  hoped  the 
Bolder  they  grew.     To  show  the  least  indulgence  on  this  occasion  would 
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have  been  verifying  the  apprehensions  of  the  one  and  the  silSy  hopes  of  the 
Difaers.  It  would  have  been  driving  the  republicans  to  despair,  and  encou- 
raging the  royalists  to  the  most  daring  attempts.  The  committee  of  public 
wSfare  ordered  the  laws  to  be  carried  into  effect,*  and  assuredly  there  were 
now  no  Mountaineers  in  its  bosom;  but  it  felt  the  impossibility  of  doing 
otherwise,  A  commission,  which  met  at  Vannes,  was  directed  to  distin- 
guish the  pcisouers  enrolled  against  their  will  from  the  emigrants.  The  lat- 
ter were  shot.  The  soldiers  allowed  as  many  of  Ihem  to  escape  as  they 
could.  Many  brave  men  perished  ;  but  they  had  no  right  to  nomplain  of 
their  fate,  after  they  had  carried  war  into  their  native  land  and  been  taken  in 
/arms.  Had  the  republic  been  less  threatened  by  foes  of  all  sorts,  and  espe- 
cially by  their  own  accomplices,  it  might  have  pardoned  them.  Under  ex 
isting  circumstances,  it  could  not  do  so.  M.  de  Sombreuil,  though  a  brave 
officer,  gave  way  at  the  moment  of  death  to  an  impulse  unworthy  of  his  cou- 
rage. He  wrote  a  letter  to  Commodore  Warren,  in  which  he  accused  Pui- 
saye  with  all  the  vehemence  of  despair.  He  begged  Hoche  to  transmit  it  to 
the  Commodore.  Though  it  contained  a  false  assertion,  Hoche,  complying 
with  the  request  of  a  dying  man,  sent  it  to  the  commodore  ;  but  replied  in  a 
letter  contradicting  Sombreuil's  assertion.  "  I  was,"  said  he,  "  at  the  head 
of  Humbert's  seven  hundred  grenadiers,  and  I  declare  that  no  capitulation 
was  made."  All  his  contemporaries  who  were  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  young  general  deemed  him  incapable  of  a  lie.  Eyewitnesses,  more- 
over, coniirmed  his  assertion.  Sorabreuil's  letter  was  extremely  injurious  to 
the  emigrants  and  to  Puisaye,  and  it  was  considered  so  far  from  honourable 
to  the  memory  of  the  writer  that  it  was  asserted  to  have  been  forged  by  tbe 
republicans — an  assertion  every  way  worthy  of  the  pitiful  stories  invented 
by  the  emigrants. 

Whilst  the  royalist  party  was  suffering  so  severe  a  check  at  Quiberon, 
another  was  preparing  for  it  in  Spain.  Moncey  had  once  more  entered 
Biscay,  taken  Bilboa  and  Vittoria,  and  was  closely  pressing  Pampetuna. 
The  favourite  who  governed  the  court,  after  having  rejected  an  overture  for 
peace,  which  the  French  government  had  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  but  of  which  he  had  not  been  the  channel,  decided  on  negotiating, 
and  sent  the  Chevalier  d'Triarte  to  Basle.  Peace  was  signed  at  Basle  with 
Barlhelemy,  the  envoy  of  tie  republic,  on  the  34th  of  Messidor  [July  12), 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  disasters  of  Quiberon.  The  conditions  were,  the 
restitution  of  all  the  conquests  which  France  had  made  from  Spain,  and  as 
an  equivalent  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St,  Domingo.  France  made 
great  concessions  for  a  mere  illusory  advantage ;  for  St.  Domingo  was  no 
longer  under  the  sway  of  any  power ;  but  these  concessions  were  dictated 
by  the  wisest  policy.  Prance  could  not  desire  anything  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  she  had  no  interest  in  weakening  Spain ;  she  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
had  it  been  possible,  to  have  restored  to  that  power  the  strength  which  she 
had  lost  in  a  conflict  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  both  nations. 

•  It  was  chiefly  at  Tallien'e  instigation  that  the  French  govemmeiil  came  to  this  severe 
delerminBtion,  In  his  apeecb  to  the  Convention,  on  his  return  from  Quiberon,  he  addressed 
the  memhefs  in  the  following  eiolting  terms  : — "  The  emigrants,  that  vile  assemblaga.  of 
niffians  sustained  by  Pitt,  those  execrable  aothore  of  all  our  disasters,  have  been  driven  intu 
the  naves  by  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  republic ;  but  the  waves  have  thrown  them  back  upon 
the  sword  of  the  law.  In  vain  have  they  sent  forwan]  some  flags  of  tnice  to  obtain  condi- 
tions; what  legal  bond  can  exist  between  us  and  rebels,  if  it  be  not  that  of  vengeance  am} 
death  I" 
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That  peace  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  joy  by  all  who  wished  well  to 
Frmice  and  the  republic.  There  was  one  more  power  detached  from  (he 
coalition,  a  Bourbon  who  acknowledged  the  republit;  and  there  were  two 
disposable  armies  to  send  to  the  Alps,  to  the  West,  and  upon  the  Rhine. 
The  royalists  were  thunderstruck.  The  Paris  agents,  in  particular,  were 
spprehensire  lest  their  intrigues  should  be  divulged ;  they  dreaded  a  commu- 
nication of  the  letters  which  they  had  sent  to  Spain.  England  would  there 
have  seeh  all  that  they  said  of  her  ;  and  though  that  power  was  loudly  de- 
cried for  the  aifair  of  Quiheroa,  yet  she  was  now  the  only  one  that  had 
money  to  give  away ;  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
her,  with  the  intention  of  cheating  her,  if  it  were  possible.* 

Another  not  less  important  success  was  that  gained  by  the  armies  of 
Jourdan  and  Pichegrii.  After  many  delays,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  was 
at  length  decided  upon.  The  French  and  Austrian  armies  faced  one  another 
on  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  from  Basle  to  Dusseldorf,  The  defensive 
position  of  the  Austrians  upon  the  Rhine  was  an  excellent  one.  The  fortress- 
es of  Diisseidorf  wid  Ehrenbreitstein  covered  their  right ;  Mayence,  Mann- 
heim, and  PhilipaJjurg,  covered  their  centre  and  their  left :  the  Neckar  and  the 
Mayn,  rising  not  far  from  the  Danube  and  running  in  nearly  a  parallel  direc- 
tion towards  the  Rhine,  formed  two  important  lines  of  communication  with 
the  hereditary  states,  brought  abundance  of  supplies,  and  covered  the  two 
flanks  of  the  army  that  designed  to  act  conoeatrieally  towards  Mayence, 
The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  this  field  of  batde  was  the  same  for  the  Austrians 
and  the  French :  both— in  tile  opinion  of  a  great  captain  and  a  celebrated 
critic— ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  act  concentrically  between  the  Mayn 
and  the  Neckar.  The  French  armies  of  Jourdan  and  Piehegru  ought  to 
have  attempted  to  pass  the  Rhine  towards  Mayence,  not  far  from  one 
another,  to  join  in  tl^  valley  of  the  Mayn,  to  separate  Clairfayt  from  Wurm- 
ser ;  and  to  ascend  between  the  Neckar  and  &w  Mayn,  striving  to  beat  tu 
turn  the  two  Austrian  generals.  In  like  manner,  the  two  Austrian  generals 
ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  concentrate  themselves,  in  order  to  debouch  by 
Mayenee  upon  the  left  bank,  and  to  fall  upon  Jourdan  or  Pichegru.  If  they 
had  been  anticipated,  if  the  Rhine  had  been  passed  at  one  point,  they  ought 
to  have  concentrated  themselves  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Mayn,  to  have 
prevented  the  two  French  armies  from  uniting,  and  to  have  seized  some 
favourable  moment  to  fall  upon  one  or  the  other.  The  Austrian  generals 
had  all  the  advantage  for  taking  the  initiative,  for  they  were  m  possession 
of  Mayence,  and  could  debouch  on  the  left  bank  whenever  they  pleased 

The  French  took  the  initiative.  After  many  delays,  the  Dutch  craft 
having  at  length  worked  up  as  high  as  Diisseidorf,  Jourdan  prepared  to  cross 
the  Rhine.  On  the  20th  of  Fructidor  (September  6),  he  passed  it  at  Eichel- 
carap,  Dusseldorf,  and  Neuwied,  by  a  very  hold  manceuvre ;  he  advanced 
by  die  road  from  Dusseldorf  to  Frankfort,  between  the  line  of  Prussian  neu- 
trality and  tbe  Rhine,  and  arrived  on  the  Lahn  on  the  fourth  complementary 
day  (September  20).  At  the  same  moment,  Pichegru  had  orders  to  attempt 
the  passage  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  to  summon  Mannheim.  That 
flourishing  city,  threatened  with  a  bombardment,  surrendered,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  on  the  fourth  complementary  day  (September  20).  From  thai 
moment  all  the  advantages  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  French.  It  would 
behove  Pichegru,  based  upon  Mannheim,  to  collect  his  whole  army  there 

•  The  5tli  Yolunia  of  Puisajre  oontaina  ev'iieace  U  this  eflM* 
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and  to  join  that  of  Jourdan  in  the  valley  of  the  Mayn.  They  would  then  be 
able  to  separate  the  two  Austrian  generals,  and  to  act  concentrically  between 
the  Mayn  and  the  Neckar.  It  was  of  especial  importance  to  draw  Juurdan 
from  his  position  between  the  line  of  neutrality  and  the  Rhine,  for  as  his 
army  had  not  tbe  means  of  transport  necessary  for  conveying  its  provisions 
along  with  it,  and  could  not  treat  the  country  like  that  of  an  enemy,  it  was 
likely  soon  to  be  in  want  of  necessaries  if  he  did  not  march  forward. 

Thus  at  this  moment  everything  was  propitious  to  the  republic.  Peace 
with  Spaia,  the  destruction  of  the  expedition  sent  by  England  to  the  coast 
of  Bretagne,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  the  offensive  which  bad  been  carried 
on  successfully  in  Germany — all  these  advantages  she  had  at  once.  It  was 
for  her  generals  and  her  government  lo  profit  by  so  many  fortunate  events. 


THE    NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 

INTRIGUES  OF  THE  ROYALIST  PARTY  IN  THE  SECTIONS— DIR EC 
TORIAL  CONSTITUTION  AND  DECREES  OF  THE  THIRD  AND  FIF- 
TEENTH OF  FRUCTIDOR— REVOLT  OF  THE  SECTIONS  OF  PARIS 
AGAINST  THOSE  DECREES— OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH 
OF  VENDEMIAIRE— DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  rojalist  party,  beaien  on  the  frontiers,  and  deserted  by  the  court 
of  Spain,  on  .which  it  placed  most  reliance,  was  now  obliged  to  confine 
itself  to  intrigues  in  the  interior;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  at 
this  moment,  Paris  offered  a  wide  field  for  such  intrigues.  The  work 
of  the  constitution  was  advancing;  the  time  when  the  Convention  was 
to  resign  its  powers,  when  France  should  meet  to  elect  fresh  represen- 
laiivea  when  a  ne  v  A  sembly  slould  s  eed  that  wh  ch  had  so  long 
reigned     vas    nore    favourable  than    a  y  other    fo     co     ter  revol  t  onary 


The  most  vehement  pa  s  ons  e  e  in  agtatoi  in  the  sect  on s  of 
Paris  rhe  me  be  s  of  I  e  n  ere  not  royni  s  but  t!  ey  served  the 
cause  of  rovalty  w  hout  be  "  a  vare  of  i  They  bad  n  ade  a  po  nt 
of  oppos    g     i  e  Te  ts     tl  ey  h  d  an  n  ated   t  e     el  es   by  the  con 

flict ;  they  «  shed  t  ]  erse  e  also  ad  I  ey  we  e  ex  sperated  aga  nat 
the  C  n  ent  on  which  vould  not  sufier  hs  pe  secu  on  o  be  car  ed 
too  fa  I  ley  were  always  ready  to  renenbe  tl  i  Te  or  lad  sp  ung 
from  ts  bosi  they  den  nded  of  t  i  cons  tut  on  and  laws  a  d  the 
end  of  he  long  d  ct  to  h  p  wl  ch  t  had  exe  c  ed  Most  o  hoso 
who  de  a  ded  all  th  s  tl  o  ght  no  h  ng  vhate  er  of  I  e  Bo  rbons 
They  belong  d  to  the  weal  \y  I  ers  ei  t  oi  \  QQ  thej  ve  e  e  c!  ts 
ehnpkeepp  lando  vners  ad  ocates  vr  te  vho  islipd  at  length  for 
the  etablt-hne  t  of  the  laws  and  the  e  jo  men  of  her  r  ghta  they 
were  youncr  men  « ncerely  rep  bl  c  n  but  H  ded  by  tie  ze  t  ag  nst 
the  revolu   on  ry  sys  em       hey   ve  c  man     of    len   amb  t  ous  me      neus 
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paper  writers  or  ipeakus  in  the  sect nn=  who  to  gam  i  place  foe  them 
selics  desired  that  the  Convention  should  retire  before  Ihem  Behind 
this  mass  the  rojalisls  concealed  themselves  Among  these  were  some 
emigrants  some  returned  priests  some  crealnre'i  of  the  old  court  who 
had  lost  (heir  situitiona  and  many  indifTerent  persons  and  poltroons 
i  bo  dreaded  a  stormy  liberty  Ihese  last  did  not  frequent  the  sec 
tiona  I  ut  the  firmer  attended  Ihem  dihgentlj  and  empbied  all  poi 
ble  meins  for  exciting  imitation  among  them  The  msiructioiia  gneii 
by  the  royalist  agents  to  their  tools  was  to  adopt  the  ianguige  of  the 
sectionaries  to  make  the  same  deminds  to  in  bt  iile  them  on  the 
puni  hment  of  the  Terroriats  the  completion  ol  the  consfilntion  the 
trial  of  the  Mountaineer  depiitieo  hut  to  demand  all  these  things  with 
greater  violence  so  aa  to  compromise  the  sections  with  the  Convent  on 
nnd  to  provoke  ntw  commot  ons  for  ever^  commotion  na-!  a  char  cl 
for  them    and    served    it   least    to    e\cite    disgust   of  so   tumultuous    i 

Fortunately  'uch  proceedings  were  not  piaUicabie  except  in  Pins 
for  that  IS  always  the  moat  agitated  city  in  Trancp  It  i  there  that 
the  piillic  inteiests  are  discussed  with  raosi  viirn-th  that  people  are 
iond  of  pretendmg  Ir  influence  the  goiernmenl  anJ  that  opposition 
always  comniencei  With  the  exception  of  Lyons  Mirseilles  and  Tou 
Ion  where  n  en  were  slaughtcrnig  one  another  the  re^jt  of  France  took 
iiihiiitely  less  al  ate  m  these  political  ij^itations  than  the  sections  of 
Pans  To  all  that  they  said  or  cmsed  to  be  said  in  the  sections  the 
intriguers  in  the  seivitt  of  royalism  added  pamphlets  and  articlea  in 
I  ewspapers  ■*  Ihey  there  lipd  accordmg  to  their  custom  gave  them 
selves  an  importance  which  thei  hid  not  and  sent  abroad  letters  statin^t 
that  they  had  sedoced  the  prini,ipal  heads  of  the  government  It  wis 
by  these  lies  that  they  procured  money  and  that  ihey  had  recentl)  ob 
tained  some  thousand  pounds  sterling  from  England  If  is  neverthelesa 
eitam  that  if  they  had  not  gained  either  Tallien  )r  Hoche  as  thej 
alleged  thev  hid  dt  least  gained  some  members  ol  the  Convention 
perhaps  two  or  three  for  instance  Boiere  and  Saiadin  two  fiery  revo 
lutionibt  who  had  become  violent  reactors  It  is  hi  ewise  believed  that 
ihey  had  touched  by  more  delicate  means  some  of  those  deputies  hold 
ing  middle  opinions  who  had  some  leaning  towards  a  representatn e 
nwnarchy  that  is  towarda  a  Boui  bon  prolessedlj  bound  by  law  s 
after  the  Engli  h  fashun  lo  Pichegru  had  been  offered  a  mansion 
money  and  cannon  to  some  legialaton  oi  members  of  the  committee 
it  may  have  been  said  France  la  too  extensile  to  be  a  republic 
she  wouli  bL  much  bapp  ei  with  a  king    responsible  ministers    heredi 

'  "  Will  the  Convention,"  said  one  of  the  moat  eloquent  of  these  loyalist  intriguers, 
"never  be  Balisliedi'  Is  a  leign.  of  three  yeara,  fraught  with  more  crimes  than  the 
whole  annals  of  twenty  oilier  nations,  not  au^cient  for  Uiose  who  loee  into  power  under 
the  auspice  a  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  3d  of  September?     Is  that  power  fit  to  rc- 

fose  under  the  shadow  of  the  laws  which  has  only  lived  in  tempests  !  The  Convention 
itherto  has  done  nothing  but  destroy  ;  shall  we  now  intrust  it  with  the  work  of  a  Con- 
stitution? What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Itie  monstrous  coalition  between  the  pro- 
Bcribers  and  the  proscribed  ?  Irreconcilable  enemies  to  each  other,  they  have  only  en- 
ti?red  into  Uiis  semblance  of  alliance  in  order  to  resist  those  who  hate  tliem — (hat  is, 
every  man  in  France.  Can  two-thirda  of  the  Convention  be  found  who  are  not  stained 
with  blood  ?  Shall  we  admit  a  majority  of  regicides  into  the  new  Assembly,  intrust  ooi 
liberty  to  cowards,  our  fortunes  to  the  authors  of  so  many  acta  of  rapine,  our  lives  to 
murderers  ?  No  ;  let  us  leave  ta  the  Convention  its  sins,  and  to  Our  soldiers  their  Iri- 
omjins,  and  the  world  will  speedily  do  juatiee  to  both,"— f/ic«(e!/e.     E. 
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lary  peers,  and  deputies."  This  idea,  wete  it  even  not  suggested,  coufd' 
scarcely  fail  to  occnf  to  iwore  thaw  one  person,  especially  to  those  who 
were  qiialifiGd  to  become  deputies  or  hereditary  peers.  Messrs.  Lan- 
juinaia  and  Boissy-d'Anglaa,  Henri-Larivi^re,  and  Lesage  of  Eure  and 
i.uire,  were  then  considered  as  secret  royalisCa. 

We  thus  see  that  the  means  of  the  agents  were  not  very  powerful ;  but 
they  were  sufficient  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  to  unsettle  minds, 
iind  especially  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  French  those  Bourbons,  the 
only  enemies  whom  the  republic  still  had,  and  whom  its  arms  had  not 
been  able  to  conquer,  because  tecollections  are  not  to  be  destroyed  witts 
bayonets. 

Among  the  seventy-theee  there  was  more  than  one  monarchist;  but  in* 
general  they  were  republicans.  The  Girondins  were  a!!  so,  or  nearly  all, 
'The  counter-revolutionary  journals,  nevertheless,  praised , them  with  great 
warmth,  and  had  thus  succeeded  in  rendering  them  suspicious  to  the  Ther-- 
midorians.  To  defend  themselves  from  these  praises,  the,  seventy-three  and- 
the  twenty-two  protested  their  attachment  to  the  republic ;  for  at  that  time 
jiobody  durst  speak  coldly  of  the  republic.  What  a  frightful  contradictioH- 
would  it  have  been,  in  fact,  if  people liad  not  loved  it,  to  have  sacrificed 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  for  its  establishment,  to  have  immolateit- 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  either  in  civil  war  or  in  foreign  war  ! '  Were  not- 
inen  forced  to  love  it,  or  at  least  to  say  so  ?  However,  notwithstanding 
these  protestations,  the  Thermidorians  were  distrustful;  they  reckoned^ 
only  upon  M.  Daunou,*  whose  integrity  and  strict  priocipies  were  welE 
known,  and  on  Loovet,  who.HC  ardent  mind  had  continued  to  be  republican. 
The  latter,  indeed,  after  losing  so  many  illustrious  friends,  and  incurring 
somany  dangers,  had  no  conception  that  all  this  could  be  in  vain  ;  he  haa 
no  conception  that  so  many  valuable  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  bring. 
aboutTQy.alty  !  He  had  cordially  joined  the  Thermidorians,  The  Ther- 
midorians united  ihemeelves  from  day  to  day  with  the  Mountaineers,  witlr 
that  mass  of  unshaken  republicans,  a  very  great  number  of  whom  they  haii 
sacrificed. 

They  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  provoke  measures  against  the  returtr 
of  the  emigiranis,  who  continued  to  make  their  appearance  in  shoals;  some 
with  false  passporis  and  by  fictitious  names,  others  Hpon  pretertof  coming 
to  solicit  their  erasure.  Almost  al!  produced  false  certificates  of  residence^ 
declared  that  they  had  not  been  out  of  France,  and  had  merely  conee.'ded 
themselves,  or  that  they  had  been  proceeded  against  only  on  account  of  the- 
events  of  the  3lst  of  May.  Upon  pretext  of  soliciting  the  committee  of- 
^eneral  safety,  they  filled  Paris,  and  some  of  them  contributed  to  the  agita-- 
iiotis  of  the  sections.  Among  the  most  distinguished  personages  who  ha^ 
returned  to  Paris  was  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  again  made  her  appear-' 
atice  in  France  in  company  with  her  husband,  the  ambassador  of  Sweden.- 
Shfc  had  thrown  open  her  drawing-room,  where  she  had  felt  an  irresistible' 
im(iuise  (o  display  her  brilliant  talents. t     A  republic  was  far  from  displea*- 

'  "  M.  Daunou,  who  was  involved  in  lliB  fall  of  the  Girondins,  was  readmltWd  intf*" 
lliG  Oonrention  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  liecanic  one  of  tlie  commtsaioiteiir' 
Inr  organiiing  the  Constitution  of  1795.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  president  of  tW' 
noancil  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  one  of  thoac  who  co-operated  in  the  revolution  o*' 
l!io  !6th  of  Brumaire.  Daanon  was  one  of  the  Wst  orators  of  the  latter  French  legis- 
}i!iii!e&"~BiograpMe  Moderne.     E-  '    ' 

I  "' Madame  de  Slael,'  said  Napoleon,  'was  a  woman  of  consideiabte  talent  mh^ 
^reat  ambition;  but  so  extremely  intriguing  and  restless,  as  to  give  rise  to  tlio  otBerva- 
Uon  tint  she  would  throw  her  friendE  into  the  aea,  that,  at  llie  moment  of  dioWaeig;. 
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ing  the  boldness  of  her  mind,  provided  she  should  see  her  proscribed 
friends  shine  in  it ;  and  on  condition  that  those  revotutionists  should  be 
excluded  who  passed,  no  doubt,  for  energetic  men,  but  who  were  men  of 
conrae  and  unpolished  minds.  There  were  others  besides  her,  in  fact,  who 
were  willing  enough  to  receive  from  their  hands  the  republic  saved,  but 
desirous  to  exclude  them  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  tribune  and  the 
government.  Foreigners  of  distinction,  all  the  ambassadors,  the  literary 
mert  most  celebrated  for  their  abilities,  assembled  at  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Stacl.  Tt  was  no  longer  Madame  Tallien's  drawing-room,  but  hers, 
that  now  attracted  exclusive  attention  ;  and  by  this  standard  might  be 
measured  the  change  which  French  society  had  undergone  during  the  last 
six  months.  It  was  said  that  Madame  de  Stael  interceded  for  the  emi- 
grants;  it  was  asserted  that  she  wished  to  obtain  the  recall  of  Narbonne, 
Jaucourt,  and  several  others.  Legendre  formally  denounced  her  from  the 
Iribane.  Complaints  were  made  in  the  newspapers  of  the  influence  which 
r  formed  around  some  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  striving  to 
;  and  the  suspension  of  the  erasures  was  demanded.  The  Ther- 
mtdorians  obtained,  moreover,  a  decree  enjoining  every  emigrant,  who  had 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  erasure,  to  repair  to  his  commune, 
and  there  await  the.  decision  of'the  committee  of  general  safety.  They 
hoped  by  ibis  measure  to  rid  the  capita!  of  a  multitude  of  intriguers,  who 
contributed  to  excite  agitation  there. 

The  Thermidoriana  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perse- 
cutions directed  against  (he  patriots.  They  had  caused  many  of  them, 
Pache,  Bouchotte,  and  the  notorious  Heron,  lo  be  set  at  liberty  by  the 
committee  of  general  safety.  They  might,  it  is  true,  have  made  a  better 
choice  than  this  last  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the  patriots.  The 
sections  had,  as  we  have  seen,  already  presented  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
these  enlargements;  they  now  petitioned  afresh.  The  committees  replied 
that  the  patriots  who  were  in  confinement  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
not  to  be  detained  any  longer  if  ihey  were  innocent.  To  propose  their 
itriai  was  to  propose  their  enlargement,  for  their  misdemeanors  were  gene- 
rally those  political  misdemeanors  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  hold  of. 
Selling  aside  some  members  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  atrocious  excesses,  the  greater  number  could  not 
legally  be  condemned.  Several  sections  came  to  desire  that  a  few  days' 
delay  should  begranted  them,  that  they  might  collect  evidence  to  justify 
the  apprehension  and  the  disarming  of  those  whom  they  had  confined,  alleg- 
iug  that,  at  the  first  moment,  they  had  not  been  able  either  to  seek  proofs 

she  might  hate  an  opportunitj  of  saving  Uiein.  Shortly  after  ray  return  from  the  oon- 
quast  of  Italy,  I  was  accoated  by  her  in  a  large  company,  though  at  that  time  I  avoided 
jfiiing  out  much  in  public.  She  i'ullowed  me  everywhere,  and  stuck  bo  close  that  I 
OQuid  not  shake  her  off.  A(  laal  she  asked  me,  "  Who  is  at  thia  moment  the  first 
wiimiui  in  the  world  ?  "  intending  to  pay  a  compliment  to  me,  and  thinking  that  I  would 
retarn  it.  I  looked  at  her,  and  coldly  replied,  "  Slie  who  has  borne  the  greatest  num- 
her  of  children ; "  an  answer  which  greatly  confused  her.'  The  Emperor  concluded  by 
observing  that  he  could  not  call  her  a  wreCed  woman,  but  that  she  was  a  restless  intri- 
guante, possessed  of  considerable  talent  and  influence." — .S  Voice  from  St.  Helena.-  E. 
"  Madame  de  Stjial  possessed  very  superior  powers  of  mind.  She  would  have  mada 
a  gri^at  man.  I  saw  her  once  presented  to  Curran  al  Mackintosh's  ;  it  waa  the  granil 
conauence  between  the  Rhone  and  ihe  Saone ;  and  they  mere  boli  so  ugiy,  2iat  I 
could  not  help  wondcrins  how  the  best  intellects  of  France  and  Ireland  could  have 
laKen  up  respectively  auoh  residences.  Madame  de  Sta«l  was  a  good  woman  at  heart, 
tut  spoiled  by  a  wish  to  be,  she  knew  not  what.  In  her  own  house  slie  was  amiable  ; 
in  any  other  person's,  you  wished  her  gone,  and  in  her  own  again."— .Mddts'k  Hfe  of 
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or  to  assign  motives,  and  offering  <o  furnish  them.  These  propoa 
whieh  cloaked  the  desire  to  assemble  and  to  obtain  the  delay,  we 
lislened  to;  and  a.  projet  for  bringing  to  triui  the  delaiiieti  palriol 
demanded  of  the  committees. 

A  violent  dispute  arose  concerulng  this  privet.  Some  were  for  st 
the  patriots  before  the  tribunals  of  the  depirtments ;  others,  dislr 
local  passions,  rejected  this  mode  of  trial,  and  proposed  that  a  comn 
of  twelve  members  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  Convention,  to  inves- 
tigate the  cases  of  the  detained  persons,  to  release  those  against  whom  the 
charges  preferred  were  insufBcient,  and  to  send  the  others  before  the 
criminal  tribunals.  They  alleged  that  this  commission,  strangers  to  the 
animosities  which  agitated  the  departments,  would  do  better  justice,  and 
not  confound  the  patriots,  compromised  by  the  ardor  of  their  zeal,  with  the 
gnilty  men  who  iiad  participated  in  the  cruelties  of  the  decemviral  tyranny. 
All  the  violent  enemies  of  the  patriots  condemned  the  idea,  of  this  commis- 
sion, which  was  likely  to  do,  as  the  committee  of  general  safely,  renewed 
alter  the  fifth  of  Therm  id  or,  had  done,  namely,  to  release  en,  masse.  They 
asked  how  it  was  possible  for  that  commission  of  twelve  members  to  inves- 
tigate twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  cases.  In  reply. to  (his  question, 
they  were  merely  told  that  it  would  do  like  the  committee  of  general  safely, 
which  had  tried  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  at  the  opening  of  the 
prisons.  But  it  was  precisely  this  mode  of  trial  that  was  found  fault  with. 
After  a  discussion  of  several  days,  intermingled  with  petitions,  each  bolder 
than  the  other,  it  was  at  length  decided  that  the  patriots  should  be  tried 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  departments,  and  the  decree  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mittees to  have  some  of  its  secondary  arrangements  modified.  It  was 
found  necessary,  also,  to  consent  to  the  continuation  of  the  report  concern- 
ing the  deputies  compromised  in  their  missions.  The  Assembly  decreed 
the  arrest  of  Lequinio,  Lanot,  Leflot,  Dupin,  Bo,  Piorry,  Maxieu,  Chau- 
dron,  Rousseaii,  Laplanohe,  Fouche,  and  proceedings  were  commenced 
ag.iinsi  Lebon.  At  this  moment  the  Convention  had  as  many  of  its  mem- 
bers in  prison  as  in  the  time  of  Terror.  Thus  the  partisans  of  clemency 
had  nothing  to  regret,  and  had  returned  evil  for  evd. 

The  constitution  had'  been  presented  by  the  commission  of  eleven.  It 
was  discussed  during  the  three- months  of  Messidor,  Thermidor,  and  Fruc- 
tidor,  and  was  successively  decreed  with  very  little  alteration.  Its  authors 
were  Leaage,  Daunou,  Boissy-d'Anglas,  Creuze-Latouche,  Berlier,  Louvet, 
LaTeveillere-Lepeaux,  Lanjuinais,  Durand-Maillanne,*  Baudin  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  Thibaudeau.  Sieyes  had  declined  to  form  part  of  that  com- 
mission, because,  on  the  subject  of  a  constitution,  his  notions  were  more 
peculiar  than  on  any  olher.  Constitutions  were  the  object  of  the  reflec- 
tions of  his  whole  life.  They  were  hia  particular  vocation.  He  had  one 
ready  made  in  his  head,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice  it.  He  came 
therefore  to  propose  it  apart  from  the  commission.  The  Assembly,  out  of 
respect  for  hia  genius,  consented  to  listen,  but  did  not  adopt  it.  We  shall 
see  it  brought  forward  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  it  will  then  be  lime 

'  "  Durand-Maillanne,  a  banister,  was  deputy  to  the  Convention,  and  voted  for  the 
King's  confinement,  and  his  banishment  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Afler  the  fall  of 
Ro'iespierre  be  inveighed  billerljF  against  the  Jacobins,  and  in  1795  was  appointed  to 
complete  the  committee  of  eleven.  Being  elected  intn  tlie  coancilof  Ancienta,  he  spoke 
ID  favour  of  the  relations  of  emigrants.  After  the  revolution  of  Brumaire  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Ail,  an  offioo   wliioh  he   c 


of  several  works,  and  among  others     if  a  '  Dictionary  nf 
Canon  Law.'  "^Biograpkie  Modeme.     E. 
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A(f  make  t!ie  reader  acquainted  with  that  coDceptioii,  remarkable  in  the 
iiBtory  of  the  human  understanding.  That  which  was  adopted  was  analo- 
gous to  the  progress  which  the  public  mind  had  made.  In  1791,  men 
-were  yet  such  novices,  and  so  benevolent,  that  they  could  not  conceive  the 
iCxiRtence  of  an  aristocratic  body  controlling  the  wiil  of  (he  national  rep- 
resentation, and  they  had  nevertheless  admitted  nnd  retained  with  respect, 
■nay,  almost  with  affection,  the  royal  power.  On  reflection,  however,  they 
would  have  seen  that  an  aristocratic  body  is  of  all  countries,  and  that  it  is 
more  particularly  adapted  to  republics;  that  a  great  state  may  do  very  welt 
without  a  king,  but  that  it  can  never  do  without  a  senate.  In  1795,  they 
had  just  witnessed  the  disorders  to  which  a  single  assembly  is  liable,  and 
■tbej  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  legislative  body  divided  into  two 
nssemblies;  they  were  then  less  irritated  against  aristocracy  than  against 
royalty,  because  in  fact  they  felt  most  dread  of  the  latter.  Accordingly, 
ihey  took  more  care  to  defend  themselves  against  it  in  the  composition  of 
iin  executive  power.  There  was  in  the  commission  a  monarchical  party, 
«onsisting  of  Lesage,  Lanjuinais,  Durand-Maillanne,  and  Boissy-d'Aiigias, 
This  party  proposed  a  president.  The  idea  was  rejected.  "Some  day, 
perhaps,"  said  Louvet,  "  you  will  have  a  Bourbon  proposed  to  you."  Baudin 
«f  the  Ardennes  and  Daunou  proposed  two  consuls;  others  proposed  three. 
The  preference  was  given  to  five  directors,  deciding  by  a  majority.  To  this 
.executive  power  were  given  none  of  the  essential  attributes  of  royalty,  as 
inviolability,  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  the  judicial  power,  the  right  of  peace 
and  war.  It  had  the  mere  inviolability  of  the  deputies,  the  promulgation 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  direction,  not  the  voting,  of  war,  the 
iiegotiation,  and  not  the  ratification,  of  treaties. 

Such  was  the  basis  on  which  the  directorial  constitution  was  founded. 
The  Assembly  in  consequence  decreed  ; 

A'  Council,  called  The  Council  of  the  JPive  Hundred,  composed  of  five 
hundred  members,  of,  at  least,  thirty  years  of  age,  having  exclusively  the 
right  of  proposing  laws,  one-third  to  be  renewed  every  year ; 

A  Council,  called  The  Council  o_f  the  Ancients,  composed  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  of,  at  least,  forty  years  of  age,  ail  either  widowers  or 
fliarried,  having  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  to  be  renewed  also  by  one-third; 

An  executive  Directory,  composed  of  five  members,  deciding  by  a  ma- 
jority, to  be  renewed  annually  by  one-fifth,  havmg  responsible  ministers, 
firomulgating  (he  laws  and  enforcing  (heir  execution,  having  the  disposal 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  the  foreign  affairs,  the'authority  of  repelling 
the  first  hostilities,  but  not  the  power  to  make  war  without  the  consent  of 
.  the  legislative  body  :  negotiating  treaties,  and  submitting  them  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  legislative  body,  excepting  secret  articles,  which  it  should 
have  the  authority  to  stipulate,  if  they  were  not  destructive  of  the  patent 

The  mode  of  nominating  tljese  powers  was  the  following ;  All  the  citizens 
«f  the  age  of  twenty-one  met  of  right  in  primary  assembly  on  every  hrst 
Jay  of  the  month  of  Prairial,  and  nominated  electoral  assemblies.  These 
electoral  assemblies  met  every  30tb  of  Prairial,  and  nominated  the  two 
Councils;  and  the  two  Councils  nominated  the  Directory.  It  was  con- 
ceived that  the  executive  power,  being  nominated  by  the  legislative  power,. 
would  be  more  dependent  upon  it ;  there  was,  moreover,  a  reason  deduced 
I'rom  circumstances.  The  republic  being  not,  as  yet,  interwoven  into  the 
habits  of  France,  and  being  rather  an  opinion  of  enlightened  men,  or  per- 
sons compromised  in  the  Revolution,  than  a  general. sentiment,  the  framersof 
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the  new  constitution  would  not  intrust  ihe  composition  of  the  executive 
power  to  the  great  mass.  During  the  first  years  especiallj',  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution,  natutflliy  predomiiiating  in  the  legislative  body,  would 
choose  directors  capable  of  defending  their  work. 

The  judicial  authority  was  committed  to  elective  judges.  Justices  of 
the  peace  were  instituted.  A  civil  tribunal  was  established  in  each  (fepart- 
ment,  trying,  in  first  instance,  the  causes  of  the  department,  and  in  appeal, 
those  of  the  contiguous  departments.  There  was  added  a  criminal  court, 
composed  of  five  judges  and  a  jury. 

There  were  to  be  no  communal  assemblies,  but  municipal  and  depart- 
mental administrations,  composed  of  three,  five,  or  more  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  :  they  were  to  be  formed  by  way  of  election.  Expe- 
rience led  to  the  adoption  of  accessory  arrangements  of  great  importance. 
Thus  the  legislative  body  designated  its  residence  itself,  and  might  transfer 
it  to  any  commune  that  it  should  think  fit  to  select.  No  law  could  be  dis- 
cussed till  it  had  been  read  three  times,  unless  it  was  specified  to  be  a 
measure  of  urgency,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients.  It  was  a  method  of  preventing  those  very  sudden  resolutions,  so 
speedily  rescinded,  which  the  Convention  had  so  frequently  taken.  Lastly, 
every  society  calling  itself  popular,  holding  public  meetings,  having  a 
bureau,  tribunes,  affiliations,  was  prohibited.  The  press  was  entirely  free. 
The  emigrants  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  territory  of  the  republic; 
the  national  domains  were  irrevocably  secured  to  the  purchasers  ;  all  reli- 
gions were  declared  free,  but  were  neither  acknowledged  nor  paid  by  the 

Such  was  the  constitution  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  keep  France  a  re- 
public. One  important  question  was  started.  The  Constituent  Assembly, 
from  a  parade  of  disinterestedness,  had  excluded  itself  from  the  new  legis- 
lative body;  would  the  Convention  do  the  samel  Such  a  determination, 
it  must  be  confessed,  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence.  Among 
a  fickle  people,  who,  after  living  fourteen  centuries  under  monarchy,  had 
overthrown  it  in  a  moment  of  enthusia'im  the  republic  was  not  so  ingrafi:ed 
upon  their  manners  that  its  estab!ii>hment  might  be  left  to  the  mere  course 
of  things.  The  Revolution  coold  not  be  well  defended  except  by  its 
authors.  The  Convention  wa"?  chiefly  composed  of  Constituents  and 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  it  comprehended  the  men  who  had 
abolished  the  ancient  feudal  constitution  on  the  14th  of  July  and  the  4th 
of  August,  1789,  who  had  demo!i-hed  the  throne  on  the  lOih  of  August 
who  had  sacrificed  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  d)  nasty  on  theSHf  of  Janua-j, 
and  who  had,  for  three  years,  been  making  unparalleled  effoit^  against  ail 
Europe  to  uphold  their  Work  They  alone  were  capable  oi  eflectively 
defending  the  Revolutidn  consecrated  m  the  directorial  constitution 
Thus,  without  priding  themselves  upon  a  vain  disintereatedness  they 
decreed  on  the  5th  of  Frnctidor  (August  22d),  that  the  new  legislative 
body  should  be  composed  of  two-thirds  of  the  Convention,  and  that  one  new 
third  only  should  be  elected.  The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the 
Convention  should  itself  designate  the  two-thirds  to  be  retained,  or  whether 
it  should  leave  that  duty  to  the  electoral  assemblies.  After  a  tremendous 
dispute,  it  was  agreed  on  the  13th  of  Fructidor  (August  30),  that  fiiis 
choice  should  be  left  to  the  electoral  assemblies.  It  was  decided  that  the 
piimary  assemblies  should  meet  on  the  20th  of  Fructidor  (September  6th), 
to  accept  the  constitution  and  the  tw8  decrees  of  the  5th  and  the  13lh  of 
Fructidor.     It  was  likewise  decided  that,  after  giving  their  votes  upon  the 
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conslitutioQ  and  the  decrees,  the  primary  assemljlies  should  ngain  meet  and 
proceed  forthwith,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  III  (1795),  to  tiie  elections  for 
the  Ist  of  Prairial  in  the  following  year.  The  Convention  hereby  gave 
notice  that  it  was  about  to  resign  the  dictatorship,  and  to  put  the  consti- 
tution into  operation.  It  decreed,  moreover,  that  the  armies,  though 
usually  denied  the  right  of  deliberating,  should  nevertheless  assemble  on 
the  fields  of  battle  which  they  should  occupy  at  the  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  ihe  constitution.  It  was  but  fair,  it  was  said,  that  those 
who  had  defended  should  be  allowed  (o  vote  upon  it.  This  was  interesting 
the  armies  in  the  Revoiution  by  their  very  vofe. 

No  sooner  were  these  resolutions  adopted,  than  the  enemies  of  the 
Convention,  so  numerous  and  so  diverse,  were  deeply  mortified  by  them. 
Most  of  them  cared  little  about  the  constitution.*  Any  constitution  would 
have  suited  them,  provided  that  it  had  occasioned  a  general  renewal  of  all 
the  members  of  the  government.  The  royalists  wished  for  this  renewal,  in 
order  to  produce  disturbance,  to  bring  together  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  persons  of  their  choice,  and  to  make  the  very  republic  subservient  to 
the  cause  of  royalty ;  they  wished  for  it  more  especially  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  Conventionalists,  so  deeply  interested  in  opposing  counter-revolution, 
and  to  bring  forward  new  men,  inexperienced,  not  compromised,  and  more 
easy  to  be  seduced  Many  literary  men,  writers,  unknown  persons  eager 
to  enter  upon  the  political  career,  nut  from  a  spirit  of  counter-revolution, 
but  from  pergonal  ambition,  were  also  desirous  of  this  complete  renewal, 
that  there  might  be  a  greater  number  of  places  for  them  to  occupy.  Both 
these  clashes  mmgled  among  the  sections,  and  excited  them  against  the 
decrees  The  Convention,  tliey  said,  was  determined  to  cling  to  power; 
it  talked  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  yet  postponed  the  exercise  of 
Ihem  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  commanded  (heir  choice,  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  prefer  the  men  who  «ere  unstained  by  crimes  ;  it  wished  to 
retain  by  force  a  majoritv  composed  of  men  who  had  covered  France  with 
scaffolds  Thus,  they  added,  the  new  legislature  would  not  be  purged 
from  ail  the  Terrorists,  thus  France  would  not  feel  quite  secure  respecting 
the  future,  and  could  not  be  certain  that  a  horrible  system  might  not  be' 
revived.  These  declamations  produced  an  effect  upon  many  minds;  the 
whole  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  sections,  who  were  satisfied  niih  the  new 
rusl.itutions,  such  as  they  were  given  to  them,  but  who  had  an  excessive 
dread  of  the  return  of  Terror;  sincere,  but  unreflecting  men,  who  dreamt 
of  a  faultless  republic,  and  wished  to  see  a  new  and  unstained  generation  in 
power ;  young  men  smitten  with  the  same  chimeras ;  many,  in  short,  were 
desirous  of  novelty,  and  saw  with  the  keenest  regret  the  Convention 
retained  in  power  for  two  or  three  years  longer.  The  tribe  of  newspaper- 
writers  was  in  commotion,  A  great  number  of  men  who  possessed  a  rank 
in  literature,  and  who  had  figured  in  the  former  assemblies,  appeared  in  the 
tribunes  of  the  sections.     Messrs.    Suard,  Morellet,  Lacretelle,  junior, + 

•"This  constitution  communicated  dow  energy  to  the  governiiicnt.and  li!)erly  to  ths 
people,  and  held  out  the  promise  of  peace  to  all  parties,  if  tliey  would  onlj   hava 


nt,  without  rE 

9  dominion.    But  ila  daration  was  as  brief  as  the 

unahle  to  eat^lish  the  authority  of  the  law  against 

the  wifhee   of  the   dififerent   factions,   all   of  which   aspired  lo   the    <rovernment.''— 

mertel.     E. 

f"  Lacretelle,  (he  younger,  was  the  author  of  an  historical  account  of  the  P.cvolu- 

jiroacribed   for  having  declared   aga^iiist   the   Conventioa   in  the  sectional   electoral 
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Fiev6c,  Vaublaoc,  Pastoret^Dupont  de  Nemours,  duatremere  de  Quincy, 
Delalot,  the  fiery  convert  Lahatpe,  General  Miranda,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  prisons  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for  his  conduct  at 
Neerwinden,  Marchenna,  the  Spaniard,  saved  from  the  proscription  of  his 
friends,  the  Girondins,  LemaJtre,  the  head  of  the  royalist  agency,  signalized 
themselves  by  pamphlets  or  by  vehement  speeches  in  the  sections.  The 
dissatisfaction  was  universal. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  was  quite  simple — to  accept  the  constitution,  and 
to  reject  the  decreeis.  This  was  what  people  proposed  to  do  in  Paris,  and 
what  all  the  sections  in  France  were  exhorted  to  do  also.  But  the 
intriguers  who  agitated  (he  sections,  and  who  wished  to  urge  opposition 
forward  to  insurrection,  desired  a  more  extensive  plan.  They  wished  that 
ihe  primary  assemblies,  after  they  had  accepted  the  constitution  and  rejected 
the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th  of  Fructidor,  should  constitute  themselves 
ill  permanence;  that  they  should  declare  the  powers  of  the  Convention  to 
have  expired.,  and  the  electoral  assemblies  free  to  elect  as  deputies 
whomsoever  they  pleased;  lastly,  that  they  should  not  consent  to  separate 
till  after  the  installation  of  ihe  new  legislative  body.  The  agents  of 
Lemaitre  circulated  this  plan  in  the  environs  of  Paris  :  they  wrote  to 
Normandy,  where  there  was  much  intriguing  in  favour  of  the  constitution 
of  l''9l  to  B  e  ne,  to  the  Gironde,  and  to  every  quarter  with  which  they 
h  d    ela  ons      On    of  their  letters  was  seized  and  read  publicly  from  the 

bu  e  The  Co  ention  saw  without  alarm  the  preparations  making 
a  3  n  t  nd    a    aited   with    calmness    the    decision   of  the   primary 

asse  ni  i  f  all   F  ance,  certain  that  the   majority  would  declare   in  its 

f  vo  Ne  e  tl  eles  ,  suspecting  the,  intention  of  a  new  commotion,  it 
o  de  ed     one   t  oops    to   advance,    and  collected    them   in  the  camp  of 

The  section  of  Lepelletier,  formerly  of  St.  Thomas,  could  not  fail  to 
distinguish  itself  on  this  occasion:  it  came  with  those  of  the  Mail,  tlte 
Butte-des-Moulins,  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  the  Thefitre  Franpais  (the 
Odeon),  to  present  petitions  to  the  Assembly.  They  all  agreed  in  asking 
if  the  Parisians  had  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  confidence,  since  troops 
were  assembled;  they  complained  that  violence  was  done  to  their  right 
of  election,  and  employed  these  insolent  expressions — "Deserve  our  choice. 
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commenced  by  publishing  an  act  of  guarantee,  equally  ill-judged  and 
useless.  The  powers  of  the  constiluent  body,  it  said,  ceased  in  pres- 
ence of  the  sovereign  people;  the  primary  assemblies  represented  the 
jsovereign  people ;  they  had  a  right  to  express  any  opinion  whatever 
concerning  the  constitution  and  its  decrees  ;  they  were  under  ihe  safegtiara 
of  each  other;  and  they  owed  to  one  another  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of 
their  independence.  Nobody  denied  this,  except  one  modification,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  add  lo  these  maxims;  namely,  that  the  constituent  body 
retained  its  powers,  till  the  decision  of  the  majority  was  known.  Beyond 
this,  these  vain  generalities  were  only  a  medium  for  arriving  at  another 
measure.  The  section  of  Lepellelier  proposed  to  the  forty-eight  sections 
of  Paris  to  nominate  each  of  them  a  commissioner,  lo  espress  the 
sentiments  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital  on  the  constitution  and  the 
decrees.  Here  commenced  the  infraction  of  the  laivs ;  for  the  primary 
assemblies  were  forbidden  to  communicate  with,  and  to  send  commissioners 
or  addresses  to,  one  another.  The  Convention  cancelled  the  resolution, 
and. declared  that  it  should  consider  its  execution  as  an  attack  upon  the 
public  safety. 

The  sections  being  not  yet  sufBciently  emboldened,  gave  way,  and  set 
about  collecting  the  votes  on  the  constitution  and  the  decrees.  They 
began  by  expelling,  without  any  legal  form,  the  patriots  who  came  among 
them  to  give  their  votes.  In  some,  they  were  merely  put  out  at  the  door 
of  the  hall-;  in  others,  it  was  notified  to  them,  by  posting-bills,  that  they 
were  expected  to  stay  at  home,  for,  if  they  showed  their  faces  at  the 
section,  they  woufd  he  ignominiously  turned  out.  The- persons  thus 
prevented  from  exercising  their  rights  were  very  numerous  ;  they  thronged 
to  the  Convention,  to  complain  of  the  violence  that  was  done  them.  The 
Convention  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the  sections,  but  refused  tis 
interfere,  that  it  might  not  appear  to  canvass  for  votes,  and  that  the  very 
abuse  might  prove  the  freedom  of  the  deliberation.  The  patriots,  driven 
from  their  sections,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  tribunes  of  the  Convention  ; 
they  occupied  them  in  great  numbers,  and  daily  solicited  the  committees  to 
restore  them  their  arms,  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to  use  them  in 
defence  of  the  republic. 

Aihhe  sections  of  Paris,  excepting  that  of  the  Quinze- Vingta,  accepted  the 
constitution  ind  re]ected  the  decree  1  he  result  was  not  the  same  in  the 
rest  ol  Fr  mce  The  oppositmn  a--  it  ahvayi  hippeiis,  rfas  less  violent  in 
the  provinces  than  m  the  capital  The  roydli  ts  the  intriguers,  the  ambi- 
tious men  u  ho  had  an  interest  in  urging  the  renewal  of  the  legislative  body 
and  Ihe  ^lovernment  were  not  numerous  anywhere  but  in  Paris;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  provinces  the  assemblies  were  calm,  though  perfectly  free; 
they  adopted  the  constitution  almost  unanimously,  and  the  decrees  by  a 
great  majoriiv  4"  for  the  trm  es  they  recPived  the  constitution  with  en- 
thusiasm in  Bretagoe  and  La  Vendee  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the 
Rhine*  They  were  full  of  men  devoted  lo  the  Revolution,  and  attached 
to  it  by  the  vurj  sacrifices  ub  ch  they  had  made  for  it.  That  animosity 
manifested  in  Pans  agdinst  the  revolutionary  government  was  wholly  un- 
known in  the  armies  The  requisitioniats  of  179S,  with  whom  they  were 
filled,  hid  not  ceased  to  cherish  the  glorious  memory  of  that  famous  com- 


imousl^  adopted  bythi 

DBoaienoe.  ann  -'•-' ■'—  '  — •'  ■"-— 

;  in  periods  of 


hibit  of  obedience,  nnd  of  taking  the  lend  from  others,  generalJy  (unless  in deei) 
.tation)  adopt  any  form  of  goremment  that  19  re 


n  by  theit  officers, " — Lacretclle. 
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mittep.  which  had  guided  and  subsisted  them  so  much  hettcr  than  the  iie» 
government.  Torn  from  private  life,  accustomed  to  defy  hardships  and 
death,  fed  with  glory  and  illusions,  they  still  had  that  enthusiasm  which 
began  to  subside  in  the  interior  of  France  ;  they  were  proud  to  oail  them- 
selves the  soldiers  of  a  republic  which  they  had  defended  against  all  the 
kings  of  Europe,  and  which  was,  in  some  measure,  their  work  The  armj' 
oftheSambre  and  Meuse,  commanded  by  .Tourdan,  shared  the  noblenesi 
nf  sentiment  of  its  brave  leader.  It  was  this  army  that  had  conquered  at 
"Watignies  and  raised  the  blockade  at  Maubeuge  ;  it  was  this  that  had  con- 
quered at  Fleurus  and  given  Belgium  to  Prance;  it  was  this  which,  by  the 
victories  of  the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer,  had  just  given  to  France  the  line  of 
the  Rhine;  it  had  deserved  best  of  the  republic,  and  was  most  attached  to 
it.  This  army  had  just  crossed  the  Rhine,  it  halted  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  sixty  thousand  men  were  seen  accepting  at  once  the  new  republican 
constitution. 

These  tidings  arrived  successively  at  Paris,  where  they  rejoiced  the 
Convention  and  deeply  mortified  the  sectionaries.  They  came  every  day 
(o  present  addresses,  in  which  Ihey  communicated  the  vote  of  their  assem- 
bly, and  proclaimed  with  insulting  joy  that  the  constitution  was  accepted, 
and  that  the  decrees  were  rejected.  The  patriots,  who  crowded  the 
tribunes,  murmured;  but  presently  the  reports  sent  by  the  departments 
were  read,  almost  al!  signifying  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  and  of 
the  decrees.  The  patriots  then  burst  forth  into  furious,  applause,  and  fay 
their  peals  of  joy  nettled  the  petitioners  of  the  sections  seated  at  the  bar. 
The  last  days  of  Fructidor.passed  in  scenes  of  this  kind.  At  length,  on  the 
Istof  Vendemiaire,  year  IV.  (September  23, 1795),  the  general  result  of  the 
votes  was  proclaimed. 

The  constitution  was  accepted  almost  unanimously,  and  the  decrees  by 
an  immense  majority  of  the  voters.  Some  thousands  of  voices,  however, 
had  been  raised  against  the  decfees,  and  here  and  there  some  had  dared  to 
demand  a  king — a  sufficient  proof  that  the  utmost  freedom  had  prevailed  in 
the  primary  assemblies.  On  the  same  day,  the  Convention  solemnly  de- 
clared that  the  constitution  and  the  decrees  were  laws  of  the  state.  This 
declaration  was  followed  by  prolonged  applause.  The  Convention  then 
decreed  that  the  primary  assemblies,  which  had  not  yet  chosen  their  electors,' 
should  finish  their  nomination  before  the  lOlli  of  Vendemiaire  (October  2) ; 
that  the  electoral  assemblies  should  meet  on  the  SOth,  and  conclude  their 
operations  at  latest  by  the  2i)th  (October  21);  and  lastly,  that  the  new 
Jegislative  body  should  meet«n  the  15lh  of  Bmmaire  (November  6). 

This  intelligence  was  a  thunderclap  to  the' sectionaries-  They  had 
hoped  till  the  last  moment  that  France  would  give  a  vote  similar  to  that  of 
Paris,  and  that  they  should  be  delivered  from  what  tfiey  called  the  ftvo- 
thirds;  but  the  last  decree  left  them  without  a  gleam  of  hope.  Affecting 
to  believe  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  casting  up  of  the  votes,  they 
sent  commissioners  to  the  commitiee  of  decrees  to  verify  the  statements. 
This  derogatory  application  was  not  unfavourably  received.  The  com- 
mittee consented  to  show  them  the  official  statements,  and  to  allow  them 
to  cast  up  the  votes;  they  found  the  enumeration  to  be  correct.  From 
that  moment  they  had  no  ground  for  that  unlucky  objection  of  a  mistake 
or  a  wilful  error  in  the  summing  up;  and  they  had  nothing  left  for  it  but 
■insurrection.  But  this  was  a  violent  measure,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  re- 
«oive  upon  it.  The  ambitious  persons,  who  were  desirous  of  removing  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  that  they  might  take  their  places  in  the  repubUcan 
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goveninieiit ;  tlie  jouiig  len  who  were  aiixiou'.  to  di  play  their  courage, 
ai)d  most,  of  IV hoi  11  had  served  in  the  arniv  and  lastly  ihe  royalists,  who 
had  no  other  resource  than  an  attnck  by  main  force  could  cheerfully  ex 
pose  themaelvea  to  the  risk  of  a  combat  but  (he  mnas  of  peaceable  indi- 
viduals, urged  lo  figure  in  the  sectiona  by  fear  of  the  Terrorists  rather 
than  by  political  courage  uere  not  eas*  lo  decide  In  the  first  place,  the 
insurrection  was  not  consistent  luth  their  piinciples  How;  in  fact,  could 
the  enemies  of  anarchy  attack  the  e'^tab!  shed  and  acknowledged  power* 
The  parties,  it  is  true,  cared  hltle  about  coiiiridiclions  but  how  could 
tradesmen,  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  shops  or  their  counting-houses, 
Hare  to  attack  troops  of  tne  line  provided  ivith  cannOT'  The  intriguing 
royalists,  and  the  ambitious  nevertheles'  introduced  themselves  into  the 
sections,  talked  of  public  interest  and  honour  said  ihat  there  was  no  safety. 
in  being  still  governed  by  Conientionaii  ts  that  they  would  slilf^be  exposed 
to  Terrorism ;  that,  besides  it  was  disgriceful  to  yield  and  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  subdued.  The)  addressed  themselves  to  the  vanity  of  the 
sectionaries.  The  young  men  who  had  come  back  from  the  armies  blus- 
tered a  gi-eat  deal,  hurried  the  tin  id  ilong  and  prevented  them  from  ex- 
pressing their  fears  ;  and  every  prepiration  was  made  for  a  decisive  stroke. 
Groups  of  young  men  paraded  the  street"  shouting  Down  with  the  two- 
thirds!  "  When  the  soldiers  of  the  Convention  attempted  to  disperse  them, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  setting  up  seditious  cries  they  replied  with  the 
lire  of  musketry.  There  were  different  rio[->  ind  several  muskets  were 
fired  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Paiais  Iloyil 

Lemaitre  and  his  colleagues  perceiving  the  eucce'S!  of  their  plans,  had 
brought  several  Chouan  chiefs  and  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  (o  Paris  r 
they  kept  them  concealed  and  ■iwaited  oulj  the  hrst  signil  to  cause  them 
to  show  themselves.  They  had  succeeded  in  exciting  commotions  at 
Orleans,  Chartres,  Dreux  Verneuil  ind  Nonancouft  At  Chartrea,  Lete!- 
lier,  a  representative,  being  unable  lo  quell  a  riot  hid  blown  out  his  brains. 
Though  these  disturbances  had  been  repressed  success  m  Paris  might  in- 
.  duce  a  general  movement  Nothing  was  neglected  to  foment  one,  and  the 
success  of  the  conspirators  vi  as  soon  complete 

The  plan  of  the  insurrection  was  not  let  resolved  upon  but  the  honest 
tradesmen  of  Paris  suffered  themselves  bj  degrees  to  be  led  away  by  the 
young  men  and  the  intriguers  Proceeding  from  bravado  to  bravado,  they 
presently  fo«nd  themselves  inextricabl)  entangled  The  section  of  Lepel- 
letier  was  still  the  most  agitated  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  before  think- 
ing of  any  attempt,  was,  as  we  have  observed,  to  establish  a  central  direc- 
tion. The  means  of  effecting  (his  had  long  been  sought  after.  It  was 
conceived  that  the  assembly  of  the  electors,  chosen  by  all  the  primary 
asSfemblies  of  Paris,-  might  become  this  central  authority;  but,  according  to 
the  late  decree,  this  assembly  was  not  to  meet  before  the  30th.  Unwilling 
to  wait  so  long,  the  section  of  Lepelletier  then  devised  a  resolution,  founded 
on  a  very  singular  motive.  The  constitution,  it  said,  placed  an  interval  of 
twenty  days  only  between  the  meeting  of  the  primary  assemblies  and  that 
of  the  electoral  assemblies.  The  primary  assemblies  had  met  this  time  on 
the  20th  of  Fructidor;  the  electoral  assemblies  ought  consequently  to  meet 
on  the  10th  of  Vendemiaire.  Now  the  Convention  had  fixed  this  meeting 
for  the  20th ;  but  this  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  sliil 
longer  the  carrying  of  the  constitution  into  effect,  and  the  sharing  of  power 
with  the  new  third.  In  consequence,  to  provide  a  safeguard  for  the  rights 
•>f  the  citizens,  the  section  of  Lepelletier  passed  a  resolution  that  the  electors 
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already  chosen  should  meet  forthwith  ;  this  resolution  it  communicated  to 
the  other  sections,  in  order  to  obtain  their  approval  of  it.  It  was  approved 
by  several  of  them.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  llth  at  the  TheAtre 
Franfais  (the  Odeon). 

On  the  lUh  of  Vendemiaire  (October  3),  part  of  the  electors  met  in 
the  theatre,  under  the  protection  of  some  battalions  of  the  national 
guard.*  A  multitude  of  inquisitive  persons  collected  in  the  Place  de 
rOdeon,  antj  soon  formed  a  considerable  concourse.  The  committees  of 
general  and  public  welfare,  and  the  three  representatives,  who,  since  the 
4th  of  Prairial  had  retiined  the  dire'tion  of  the  armed  force,  always 
m  mp  T  ed   to  the  Convention,  to  de- 

n  h      fi  p  h  ly  denoted    a  plan   of  insiir- 

T      0  b    d    o  hold  a  funeral  solemnity  m 

hah  &       d  ns.     a  motion  was   made  to 

p     po       h  T  p      d     ;  he  said  that  it  would  not  be 

w     h  A         b  Up        eding  to   be   interrupted,  and 

h  d  d    duties   amidst   ail    dangers 

Ad  w      p       d  whi  m       ng  of  electors,  formed  either 

g  b  p       ribed   time,  or  for  a  purpose 

g  w  ined   to  disperse.      To  open 

a  se      h     m  g  d    p  sed  to   withdraw,  the  decree 

d     d    h  h  h     h  d  bee     h         d  into  illegal  proceedings,  and 

h      d  n  h       du  oiild  be  exempt  from  prosecu- 

n      S  m     p  fE  d  ly  six  dragoons,  were  imme- 

d  P  O      n  proclaim    the    decrees.      The 

conn  w  h  as  possible  the  employment 

Th  d  n  d  he  Odeon,  especially  towards 

night.  The  mttrior  of  the  theatre  was  ill-lighted  ;  a  multitude  of  sec- 
tionarles  filled  the  boxes  ;  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  events 
were  walking  about  on  the  stage  in  agitation.  They  durst  not  delibe- 
rate or  decide  upon  anything.  On  iearning  the  arrival  of  the  officers 
sent  to  read  the  decree,  all  ran  out  to  the  Place  de  I'Odeon.  The 
mob  had  already  surrounded  them;  it  rushed  upon  them,  eKlinguished 
the  torches  which  they  had  brought,  and  obliged  the  dragoons  to  sheer 
off.  They  then  went  back  into  the  theatre,  congratulating  themselves 
on  this  success :  speeches  were  made ;  they  promised  one  another  with 
an  oath  to  resist  tyranny,  but  no  measure  was  taken  ih  support  of  the 
decisive  step  upon  which  they  had  jusl  ventured.  The  night  advanced; 
many  of  the  spectators  and  the  sectionaries  withdrew;  the  theatre  got 
gradually  c!  a  i  n  1  ft  quite  empty  on  the  approach  of  the 

armed  for  Th  had,   in  fact,    ordered    General    Menou, 

appointed  1      t        I  P    irial,  commander  of  the    army  of  the 

interior,  t    d    ^      h  I      n  )    m  the  camp  of  Sabions.     This  column 

arrived  w  h       o  p      es  of  n,  and  found  not   a  creature  either  in 

the  Place  11  f   1     Odeon. 

.  This    sc  h       1    w   1  y    important    result,  had    nevertheless 

produced       g  Th      sectionaries   had    tried   their  strength, 

and  had   m  dm  g      as   is  always  the  case  after  the  first 

'  "  The  eTectors/of  whom  the  Duke  de  JSivernoiB  was  appointed  president,  nietuiioer 
the  protection  of  a  few  dptncliments  of  light  troops  and  greuodiers.  The  ConveiilJon, 
being  appriied  of  thpse  diingerous  proceedings,  immedialelj  declared  itself  permanent, 
BUQiiHoQed  Ite  camp  of  Sabions  to  its  deffoce,  and  appointed  acommitlee  of  five  niran 
hera  with  power  to  adopt  every  necesaary  measure  for  the  public  safety." — Mignet.     B 
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iiidiaeretion.  The  Convention  and  its  partisans  h;i(i  beheld  with  alarm 
the  occurrences  of'  that  ctay,  and,  more  ready  to  give  credit  to  their 
adversaries  for  resolutions  than  their  adversaries  were  to  form  them, 
they  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  insurrection.  The  patriots,  dis- 
satisfied Vfith  the  Convention,  which  had  treated  them  so  roMghly,  but 
full  of  their  accustomed  ardor,  felt  that  (hey  ought  to  sacrifice  their 
resentments  to  their  cause,  and  hastened  the  very  same  night  iii  inulii- 
ttides  (o  the  committees  to  offer  their  aid  and  to  apply  for  arms.  Some 
had  heen,  released  from  the  prisons  only  on  the  preceding  day,  others 
had  just  been  excluded  from  the  primary  assemblies;  all  had  the  strongest 
motives  for  zeal.*  They  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  oflicers, 
struck  out  of  the  army-iisl  by  Aubry,  the  reactor.  The  Thermidorians, 
still  predominating  in  the  committees,  and  cordially  reconciled  with  the 
Mountain,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  patriots.  Their 
opinion  was  supported  by  more  than  one  Girondin.  LouvPt,  rit  one 
of  the  meetings  which  had  taken  place  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  of  the  Girondins  and  the  Thermidorians,  had  already  proposed  to 
arm  the  fauxbourga  again,  and  even  to  put  the  jacobins  once  more  in 
operation,  with  the  proviso  to  silence  them  again  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary.  No  hesitation  vpas  consequently  felt  to  deliver,  arms  to  al! 
the  citizens  who  applied  for  them;  and,  in  order  to  furnish  1  hem  with 
officers,  those, who  were'  at  the  moment  in  Paris  without  employment 
were  given  them  ;  the  old  and  brave  General  Berruyet  was  appointed 
10  command  thern.  This  arming  was  effected  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th ;  and  tidings  of  it  spread  immediately  throughout  the  quarters. 
This  was  an  excellent  pretext  for  the  agitators  of  the  sections,  who 
wished  to  .compromise  the  peacefiil  citizens  of  Paris-  The  Conven- 
tion meant,  they  said,  to  renew  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  it  had  just  re- 
armed the  Terrorists ;  it  was  about  to  set  them  upon  the  hoiiesf  men  ; 
property  and  person  were  no  longer  safe.  They  ouglit  to  lose  no 
time  in  arming  to  defend  themselves.  Accordingly  the  sections  of  Lepel- 
lelier,  the  Butte  des  Moulins,  the  Coiitrat  Social,  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Rue  Poissonniere,  Brutus,  and  the  Temple,  decliirM 
themselves  in  rebellion,  caused  the  g&nirah  to  beat  in  their  quarters, 
■  and  enjoined  all  the  citizens  of  the  national  guard  to  join  their  battalions, 
and  to  maintain  the  public  safety,  threatened  by  the  Terrorists.  The 
section  of  Lepelletier  immediately  constituted  itself  in  permanence,  and 
became  the  centre  of  all  the  counter-revolutionary  intrigues.  The  drums, 
and  the  clamourers  of  the  sections  spread  themselves  throughout  Paris 
with  singular  audacity,  and  gave  the  signal  for  insurrection.  The  citi- 
zens, thus  excited  by  the  reports  that  were  circulated,  repaired  in  arms 
to  their  sections,  ready  to  comply  with  all  the  suggestions  of  imprudent 
youths  and  of  a  perfidious  fitction. 

The  Convention  iramedinteiy  declared  itself  permanent,-  and  charged 
Its  committees  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  and  the  execution  of 
the  decrees.  It  repealed,  the  law  which  enjoined  the  disarming  of  the- 
patriots;  and  thus  legalized  the  measures  adopted  by  its  committees;. 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  issued  a  proclamation  to  calm  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  and  to  <:ive  tliem  conlidence  iu  its  intentions,  and  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  those  to  whom  it  had  just  restored  arms, 

,"  "The  revolulioniEts  had  (bi  some  time  censed  to  be  feared, and  thoae  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  the  events  of  May,  had,  in  consequence,  been  released.     Fioni  Htleen  ta 

eighteen  hundred,  wlio  haiJ  been  prosecuted  either  at  Paris  or  in  tha  depa '-   

nnroUed  under  the  name  of  the  Battalion  of  the  pBtriolD  of  Eight;- Nine," 
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Th(^  committees,  seeing  that  the  section  of  Lepdletier  was  becoming 
he  focus  of  all  tlie  intrigues,  and  that  it  wonld  probahly  soon  be  the 
jiead-quarters  of  the  rebels,  determined  that  this  section  should  be  sur- 
rounded and  disarmed  that  very  day.  Menou  again  received  orders  to 
leave  Sablons  xvilh  a  corps  of  troops  and  artillery.  General  Menou,  a 
good  officer,  a  kind-hearjed  and  moderate  citizen,  had  had  a  very  ar- 
duous and  turbulent  time  during  the  Revolution.  When  employed  in 
La  Vendue,  he  had  been  exposed  to  all  the  annoyances  of  the  Ronsia 
party.  Upon  being  summoned  to  Paris,  and  threatened  with  a  trial, 
he  had  owed  his  life  only  to  the  events  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor. 
Being  appointed  general  of  the  army  of  the  interior  on  the  4th  of 
Prairial,  and  ordered  to  march  upon  tVie  fauxbourgs,  he  Iwd  then  had 
lo  fight  men  who  were  his  natural  enemies,  who  were,  moreover,  con- 
demned by.  public  opinion,  who  in  their  violence  were  too  careless  of 
the  lives  of  others  for  any  one  to  be  very  scrupulous  about  sacrificing 
theirs:  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  the  brilliant  population  of.lhc  capi- 
tal, it  was  the  youth  of  the  best  families,  it  was,  in  short,  the  class  tlia,t 
ibrms  ihe  public  opinion,  which  he  had  (o  mow  down,  if  it  persisted  in 
its  imprudence.  Jle  was  therefore  in  a  cruel  perplexity,  ns  the  weak 
man  almost  always. is,  who  cannot  either  make  up  his  mind  to  .resign 
his  place,  or  r.eeolve  upon  a  rigorous  execution  of  hia  duty.  He  set 
liis  columns,  in  motion  very  late;  he  gave  the  sections  time  to  proclaim 
v/hatever  they  pleased  during  the  daytime  of  the  12th;  lie  then  began 
secretly  to  parley  wilh  some  of  their  leaders,  instead  of  acting ;  he  even 
declared  (o  the  three  representatives  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
:trmed  force,  that  he  would  not  have  the  battalion  of  Ihe  patriots  under 
his  command.  The  representatives  replied  that  that  battalion  was  under 
the  exclusive  command  of  General  Berruyer.  They  urged  him  to  act, 
without  yet  denouncing  his  backwardness  and  indecision  to  the  twa 
i.ommitiees.  They  observed  nureover  the  like  repugnance  in  more 
thm  one  offiL.er  dnd  among  others  m  the  two  senerals  of  brigade,  Ues- 
pierre  and  Debar  iho  were  not  at  tht,ir  post  ipon  pretext  of  illness 
At  length,  towards  night  Menou  advanced  uith  Laporie,  the  represen- 
tative, against  the  section  of  Lepelletier  It  was  silting  at'the  convent 
of  (he  Fiiles  St  rhomw  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
handsome  edflce  of  the  New  Exchange  Menou  went  thither  through 
the  Rue  Vivleine  He  crovdei  his  infantry  his  cavalry,  and  his  ar- 
tillery, togeihei  in  thit  street  ind  phced  himself  in  a  position,  where 
he  could  scarcely  biie  fought  at  all  enconpassed  by  the  multitude  of 
the  sectionar  e  hIo  closed  all  the  outlets  and  filled  the  windows  of 
the  houses.  Menou  ordered  his  cinnon  to  draw  up  before  the  door  of 
the  convent,  and  entered  the  very  hill  of  the  section  with  Laporte  and 
a  battalion,  The  n  embers  if  the  section  instead  of  forming  a  deiibe- 
rntive  assembly  vere  armed  und  raiged  in  line  haung  their  president, 
M.  Delalot,  at  the  r  hei  i  General  Menou  and  Liporte  addressed  them, 
and  demanded  the  surrpnder  oi  the  r  arras  they  refused  it.  Delalot, 
observing  the  hesitation  with  vihich  this  summons  was  made,  replied 
with  warmth,  addressed  with  great  presence  of  mind  some  well-timed 
remarks  to  Menou's  soldiers,  and  declared  that,  before  they  should  wrest 
its  arms  from  the  section,  they  must  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 
To  fight  in  so  narrow  a  space,  or  to  retire  (or  the  purpose  of  bat- 
tering the  hall  with  cannon,  was  a  painful  alternative.  However, 
iiad    Menou   spoken    wilh    firmness   and  pointed    his   guiiu,   it   is   doun'iut 
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whether  the  resolulioii  of  the  'jectionant-  Hould  hue  held  out  to  the 
end  Mrnnu  and  Liporle  preferred  a  capitulation*  They  promised 
to  nithlnw  the  troops  of  the  Comeniion  on  condition  that  the  section 
would  immedntelv  disperse  It  promisicd  or  fbigned  to  promise,  that 
It  would  ind  pirt  of  the  battnlion  file"!  nil  for  the  purpose  of  retiring, 
Menou  on  hia  pirt  stirted  with  his  triops  and  led  hack  his  columns, 
which  hid  great  difficulty  to  lorce  a  pissige  through  the  croiyd  which 
filled  the  contiguoua  quarters  While  he  had  the  weakness  to  give 
way  to  the  firmness  of  the  ection  of  Lepelietier  the  hiler  had  returned 
to  the  place  of  its  meetings  and  proud  of  its  re^i^ilince  was  encouraged 
still  more  in  its  rebellion  \  report  was  instintly  circulated  that  the 
decrees  were  not  executed  that  the  insurrection  remained  victorious, 
that  the  troops  were  returning  withoit  enforcmg  the  luthority  of  the 
Convention  A  multitu  le  of  the  witnesses  of  this  '.(.enc  hastened  to 
the  tribunes  of  the  Assemblj,  which  was  in  permanence,  and  apprised 
the  deputies  of  it  \a  outcry  arose  on  all  mdea  "We  are  betrayed! 
we  are  betrayed !  summon  General  Menou  to  the  bar!  '  The  committees 
were  directed  to  attend  and  furnish  explanations 

At  this  moment  the  committees,  informed  of  what  was  passing,  were  in 
the  greatest  agitation  It  wis  proposed  to  arrest  Menou,  and  to  try  him 
jmmediateh  That,  however,  would  not  hive  remedied  the  evil ;  the  point 
was  to  make  amends  for  what  he  had  neglected  to  do;  but  forty  members, 
■discussing  measures  of  execution,  were  not  likely  to  agree,  and.  to  act  with 
the  necessary  vigour  and  precision  Neither  were  three  representatives, 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  irmed  force,  a  sufficiently  energetic 
authority  The  idea  occurred  of  ^ppolntlng  a  chief,  as  on  decisive  occa- 
Etoni,  and  at  that  moment,  which  brought  to  mind  all  the  dangers  of  Ther- 
midor,  the  Assembly  bethought  itseif  oi  Barras,  the  deputy,  who,  as  genera! 
fff  brigade,  had  been  invested  with  the  command  on  that  famous  day,  and 
had  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  energy  that  could  be  desired.  Barras  was 
tall  in  stature,  had  a  powerful  voice,  coold  not  make  long  speeches,  but  ex- 
celled in  producing,  off  hand,  a  few  energetic  and  vehement  sentences, 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  resolute  and  devoted  man.  He  was  appointed 
general  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  the  three  representatives  previously 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  armed  force,  were  given  lo  him  as  assist- 
ants. One  circumstance  rendered  this  selection  a  most  fortunate  one. 
Barras  had  about  him  an  oiBcer  perfectly  capable  of  commanding,  and  he 
was  not  so  jealous  as  to  keep  in  the  back-ground  a  man  who  possessed, 
greater  abilities  than  himself.  All  the  deputies  who  had  been  on  mission 
to  the  array  of  Italy,  knew  the  young  officer  of  artillery  who  had  achieved 
the  reduction  of  Toulon,  the  fall  of  Saorgio,  and  the  lines  of  the  Royalists. 
This  young  officer,  promoted  to  genera!  of  brigade,  had  been  dismissed  by 

'  "  "In  the  evening  Xireneral  Menou  proceeded  with  hia  troops  lo  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  section  Lepelietier.  The  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  all  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  The  sectionariea  occupied  the  windows  of  the  hiJiisea  of 
Uiis  street-,  several  of  their  battalions  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  military  force 
which  Menou  commanded  found  itself  compromised.  In  consequence,  the  general  with 
drew  by  a  species  of  capitulation,  without  having  dispersed  or  disarmed  the  meeting, 
Bonaparte  was  in  a  boi  at  the  theatre  Feydeau,  when  some  of  his  friends  came  to  in 
ftrin  him  of  the  eingular  events  that  were  passing.  He  was  curious  to  witness  t!in 
particutnrs  of  the  spectacle.  Seeing;  the  conventional  tro^s  repulsed,  he  hastened  to 
the  Aas.'mbly  to  observe  the  effect  of  (his  intelligence.    The  Convention  was  in  tlie 

Sealeat  agitation,  loudly  accused  Menou  of  treason,  nnd  placed  hint  under  arrest  ' 
It  Cans.    E, 
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Aubrjr,  and  he  was  in  Paris,  unemployed,  and  reduced  almost  to  inaig^nce.* 
He  haJ  been  introduced  to  Madame  Tallied,  who  had  received  him  with 
her  wonted  kindness,  and  even  solicited  in  his  behalf.  He  was  slender  in 
person,  below  the  ordinary  height,  and  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  livid ; 
but  his  fine  features,  hie  fixed  and  piercing  eyes,  and  his  lirm  and  otlginal 
language,  attracted  notice.  He  often  spoke  of  a  decisive  theatre  of  war, 
where  the  republic  wouid  find  victories  and  peace — that  was  Italy.  He  was 
incessantly  recurring  to  this  subject ;  therefore,  when  the  lines  of  the  Apen- 
nines were  lost  under  Kellermann,  the  committee  sent  for  him  to  ask  bis 
opinion.  From  that  time  he  was  employed  in  writing  despatches,  and  was 
attached  to  the  direction  of  the  military  operations.  Barraa  thought  of  him 
in  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Veatfemiaire  ;  he  applied  for  him  as  second  in  • 
command,  and  his  wish  was  complied  with.  The  two  appointments,  sub- 
mitted the  same  night  to  the  Convention,  were  instantly  approved.t  Barras 
submitted  the  superintendence  of  the  military  arrangements  to  the  yonng 
general,  who  immediately  took  them  all  upon  himself,  aiid  set  about  giving 
orders  with  extreme  activity.  * 

The  gHirale  had  continued  to  beat  in  all  the  quarters.  Emissaries  had 
gone  about  boasting  of  the  resistance  of  the  section  of  Lepeltetier,  exaggerat- 
ing ite  dangers,  persuading  people  that  these  dangers  were  connnon  to  all 
the  sections,  piquing  their  honour,  and  exciting  them  to  rival  the  grenadiers 
of  the  quarter  of  St.  Thomas.  People  had  thronged  from  all  parts,  and  a 
central  and  military  committee  had,  at  length,  formed  itself  in  the  section  of 
Lepelletier,  under  the  presidency  of  Richer  Lerizy,  the  Journalist.  The 
plan  of  an  insurrection  was  settled ;  the  battalions  formed ;  all  the  irresolute 
persons  were  hurried  away  ;  and  the  entire  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  misled  by  a 
false  point  of  honour,  was  about  to  play  a  part  but  little  suited  to  its  habits 
and  its  interests. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  marching  upon  the  section  of  Lepelletier, 
in  order  to  stifle  the  insurrection  in  its  birth.     The  Convention  bad  about 


•  "  On  Bonaparte's  retura  lo  Piitia,  he  was  in  verv  destitntB  circumstances.  From 
time  to  time  ha  received  remittances,  I  auspect,  from  bis  brother  Joseph ;  tut  with  all 
hia  economj,  these  supplies  vieie  ijisufRciPut.  He  was,  theretbre,  in  absolute  distress. 
Junot  used  often  to  speak  of  the  six  months  they  p^sed  together  in  Paris  at  this  time. 
When  thej  took  aii  evening  stroll  on  the  boulevard,  which  used  to  be  the  resort  of 
young  men,  mounted  on  line'liDr8ca,,and  displaying  all  the  luzuiies  which  they  were 
permitted  to  show  at  that  time,  BoniLparte  would  declaim  against  fate,  and  express  hla 
contempt  far  the  dandies,  who,  us  fhey  rode  past,  would  eulogise,  in  ecataay,  the  manner 
in  which  Madame  Scio  sang.  '  And  is  it  on  such  beings  as  these,'  he  would  say, '  that 
fortune  confers  her  favors?  Heavens,  how  contemptibfe  is  human  nature  !  '  His  friend 
Junot  used  sometimes  to  rcsoit  to  the  gBming-table  \  he  was  often  successful,  andon 
these  occasions  he  and  Bonaparte  used  to  make  merry,  and  pay  off  their  most  pressing 
debts.  The  latter  was  at  that  time  attired  in  the  costume  he  wore  almost  ever  after. 
He  had  on  a  gray  great-coat,  very  plainly  made,  buttoned  up  to  his  ehin :  a  round  hat, 
which  was,  either  drawn  over  his  foi-ehead,  ao  as  almost  to  conceal  his  eyes,  or  stuck  upon 
the  back  iX  his  head,  so  tliat  it  ap|eared  in  danger  of  falling  off;  and  a  black  cravat, 
very  clumsily  tied." — Ihuheas  d'At/raiO'-^.    E, 

"  At  this  period,  Napoleo^i  past  most  of  his  time  in  meditation  and  retirement.  He 
went  out  but  seldom,  and  had  few  acqnaiatances.  He  endeavonred  to  forget  the  sense 
of  mortiScation  and  neelect  by  a  more  intense  application  to  his  professional  studies. 
He  someUmes  went  to  the  theatre,  and  frequented  the  Coraiaa  coffee-house,  in  the  Pa 
lais  Royal,  where  the  celebrated  Talma  is  said  once  to  have  paid  his  reckoning  for  him. 
for  which  he  had  left  bis  sword  In  pledge."— .ffaziiM.     E. 

t  "  When  Bonaparte  appeared  before  the  committee,  on  oocaaion  of  this  appointment; 
he  displayed  none  of  those  astonishing  qualities  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  con 
duct.    Little  of  a  party  man,  and  summoned  for'  the  first  time  on  this  great  scene,  his 
tenance  wore  an  expression  of  timidity  and  bashfulness,  which,  however,  disappeared 
,e  bustle  of  preparation,  and  the  ardour  of  battle."— .Wii7ie(.     E. 
01..  III.— 41 
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five  thousand  troops  of  the  line;  if  ail  the  sections  were  actuated  by  the 
eame  zeaJ,  they  could  assemble  forty  thousand  men,  well  armed,  and  well 
organized;  and  it  was  not  with  five  thousand  that  the  Convention  could 
march  against  forty  thousand,  through  the  streets  of  a  great  capital.  1'he 
most  that  could  be  hoped  for,  was  to  defend  the  Convention,  and  to  make  an 
intrenclied  camp  of  it.  This  was  what  General  Bonaparte  resolved  to  do. 
The  sections  had  no  cannon;  they  had  given  them  all  up  on  occasion  nf 
the  4th  of  Prairial ;  and  those  who  were  now  the  most  ardent  had  been  the 
first  to  set  this  example,  in  order  to  insure  the  disarming  of  the  fa.uxl)our!i 
St.  Antoine.  This  was  a  great  advantage  for  the  Convention.  The  entire 
park  of  artillery  was  at  (he  camp  of  Sablons.  Bonaparte  immediately  ordered 
Murat,*  cMf  descadron,  to  go  and  fetch  it  at  the  head  of  three  haiidred 
horse.     That  officer  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  the  battalion  of  the 

'  "Joachim  Murat  was  b(.ra  in  1767.  His  father  was  liie  keeper  of  an  humble  coun- 
try inn,  who  had  once  been  atewRrd  lo  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Talleyrnnds,  From 
early  youth,  Murat  was  distinguished  by  his  during  courage,  and  hia  skill  in  hor3e]iign- 
ship.  He  was  originally  intended  fcVthe  charch,but  having,  in  his  twentielh  year,  run 
away  with,  nnd  fought  a  dnel  for,  a  pretty  girl  (rf  the  nelghkiurhood,  all  his  eocli'siiiati- 
cal.hopes  were  craved  b;  the  notoriety  which  this  afTair  brought  upon  t^iui.  He  Uii-ri-' 
fore  entered  the  army,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  revolutionary  entliusiasiii,  and, 
in  one  month,  fought  not  less  than  sii  duels  !  He  noon  gained  promotion,  and,  in  \,)m\ 
afiair  of  the  sections,  made  himself  so  useful  to  Bouaparte,  that,  when  appointed  to  the 
coHimand  of  the  army  of  Italy,  that  general  placed  him  on  his  personal  staff.  Shortly 
afterwards  Murat  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ^neral  of  bri|^ade^  accoini^o^led  Nnpu- 
leon  in  his  Egyptian  eipedi Lion  ;  and  returned  with  him  to  Pwis,  where  he  nianii'd  Caro- 
line Bonapaite,  his  patron's  youngest  sister.  On  the  establishment  of  th^  &iimir)>,hp 
was  created  marahal  of  France,  and,  in  1806,  invested  with  the  grand  duchy  bf  Berg'and 
Cleves.  In  1808,  he  entered  Madfid  with  a  formidable  army,  and  sullied  iiis  reiiutatioii 
by  his  enactions  and  orwelfjea.  He  iiae  afterwards  appointed  to  the  throne  of  Knpli-s, 
hut  was  rendered  constantly  uneasy  by  the  system  of  jealous  espionage  purxued  towarils 
him  by  Napoleon,  In  ItilS,  he  joined  the  emperor  in  his  Russian  expedition,  and  wns 
placed  over  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  grand  army,  in  which  position  he  rendered  himself 
BO  conspicuous  by  his  daring  that  the  very  Coasacks  held  him  in  respect  and  admirnlim. 
When  the  French  reached  the  heights  which  overlook  Moscow,  Murat,  glnncing  at  l>ia 
soiled  garments,  did  not  think  them  worthy  of  an  occasion  so  imporlaiit  as  Ikatofenii'^' 
ing  the  Sacred  City.  He  retired,  therefore,  to  his  tent,  and  soon  came  out  dieaaed  m  ' 
his  most  magnificent  costume,  Hia  tall  plume,  the  splendid  trappings  of  his  stivd,  and 
the  grace  with  which  he  managed  the  animal,  drew  forth  )oud  ahou^  of  appl'itiw  (ti-m 
the  Cossacks  who  were  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  As  an  armistice  had  liein  pri-vi 
ously  agreed  upon,  he  remained  for  two  hours  in  the  midst  of  his  new  admirers,  who 
pressed  round  him,  and  even  caKed  hirn  their  Hetman,  so  delighted  were  they  ivifli  I1I9 
courage  and  generosity.  When  Napoleon  quitted  Russia,  Mural  was  leil  in_coirimiinil. 
but  he  was  unequal  to  bis  tryinv  duties,  and  returned  dispirited  to  Naples,  ereatly  to  the 
Emperor's  dissatisfaction.  In  the  German  campaign  of  1813,  he  fought  nobly  at  Dre.i- 
den  and  Leipaic,  but  immediately  after  this  last  battle,  deserted  the  Imperial  slandnrd. 
On  Napoleon^s  escape  from  Elba,  Murat  put  an  army  of  50,000  men  in  motion,  in  ord<  ■ 
as  he  said,  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  the  ^aatriana  and 
Englisii.  After  tiie  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  wandered  about  for  some  months  as  a  fugj- 
tive ;  but,  being  discovered,  was  seized,  tried,  and  ordered  to  he  shot,  by  Ferdinand,  the 
then  reigning  King  of  Naples.  When  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  Murat  walked  with  » 
firm  step  to  ihe  place  of  eieeulion.  He  would  nof'accept  a  chair,  nor  snfier  his  eyes  !'■ 
be  faonnd.  He  stood  upright,  with  his  face  towards  the  soldiers,  and  when  all  ivas  re-^dv. 
kissed  a  eorneliaa  on  which  the  head  of  his  wife  was  engra^d,  and  gave, the  word  ilio^ 
'  Save  my  face— uoi  at  my  heart— fire ."  Murat  left  two  daughters  and  two  sons  ;  \hi- 
elder  of  his  sons  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  said  to  be  a  youth  of  very  supi-rim' 
promise," — Coattimd  Camp  of  Bont^aTte,    E. 

"With  respect  to  Murat's  beauty,  and  the  nobienesa  of  his  figurei  which  have  bi^en  ^n 
much  insisted  on,  it  is  a  point  which  wiH  hear  discussion.  I  do  not  admit  that  a  inni'  \^ 
handsome  because  he  is  Urge,  and  always  dressed  for  acamival.  Murat's  features  b  en' 
not  (rood,  and  I  may  even  add  that,  considering  him  as  detached  froin  his  curled  hnii , 
his  plumes,  and  his  embroidery,  he  was  plain.  There  Was  something  of  the  neitro  In 
his  countenance,  though  his  nose  was  not  fiat;  but  y^ry  thick  lips,  and  a  nose,  which, 
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Section  jf  Lepelletier  had  coiii^  to  seize  the  avtjllery.  Ife  got  before 
,  fjiat  battalion,  put  horses  to  the  guns,  and  brought  them  to  the  Tiijleries. 
5onaparle  then  directed  hie  attention  to  the  defence  of  a}'  the  avenues. 
He  had  five  thousand  troops  of  the  fine,  a  corps  of  patriots  amounting,  only 
since  the  preceding  day,  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  aome  gendarmes  of  the 
tribunals,  disarmed  in  Prairial,  and  rearmed  on  this  occasion,  lastly  the 
police  legion,  aad  some  invalids,  making  altogether  about  eight  thousand 
men.  He  distributed  his  artillery  and  his  troops  in  the  Rue  du  Cul-de-Sac 
Dauphin,  Rue  L'Echelle,  Rue  Rohan,  Rue  St.  Nicnise,  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
the  Pont  Royal,  the  Pont  Louis  XVI,,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
Place  Vendome,  in  short,  at  all  the  points  where  the  Convention  was 
accessible.  He  placed  his  cavalry  and  part  of  his  infantry  in  reserve  at 
the  Carrousel,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  He  ordered  all  the  pro- 
visions in  Paris  to  be  brought  to  the  Tuileries,  and  a  depot  of  ammunition 
and  an  hospital  for  the  wounded  to  be  established  there.  He  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  secure  the  depot  and  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Meudoii,  intend- 
ing to  retire  thither'  with  the  Convention  in  case  of  defeat;  he  intercepted 
the  road  to  St.  Germain,  to  prevent  cannon  from  being  brought  to  the 
insurgents;  he  ordered  chests  of  arms  to  be  conveyed  io  the  fauxhourg  St. 
Antowe,  to  arm  the  section  of  the  Quinze-Vingis,  which  had  alone  voted 
for  the  decrees,  and  whose  zeal  Freron  had  gone  to  rouse.  These  disposi- 
tions were  completed  on  the  morning  of  the  I3tb.  Orders  were  given  to 
the  republican  troops  to  await  aggression,  and  not  to  provoke  it. 

During  this  interval,  the  committee  of  insurrection  established  in  the 
section  of  Lepelletier  hadlikewige  made  its  disposition^.  It  pa.d  outlawed 
the  committees  of  government,  and  created  a  kind  of  fribunal  for  frying 
those  who  should  resist  the  sovereignty  of  the  sections.  Several  general 
had  come  to  offer  it  their  services,  A  Vendean,  known  by  the  name  of 
Count  de  Maulevrier,  and  a  young  emigrant,  called  Lafpnd,  had  emerged 
from  their  retreats  to  direct  the  movement.  Generals  Duhox  and  Danican,* 
who  had  commanded  the  republican  armies  in  La  Vendee,,  had  joined  them. 
Danican  was  a  restless  spirit,  fitter  to  declaim  at  a  club  than  to  command 
an  artny  ;  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Iloche's,  and  been  frequently  blamed  by 
him  for  his  inconsistencies.  Being  displaced,  he  was  in  Paris,  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  government,  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  wildest  schemes. 
He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  sections  The  resolution  being 
taken  to  fight,  aitd  gJl  the  citizens  bemg  implicated,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a 
sort  of  plan  was  formed.  The  sections  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
under  the  command  of  Count    de  Maulevrier,   were   to  start  from   the 

though  aquiline,  had  nothing  of  n.olileness  in  its  form,  gave  to  his  phyaiqgnoniy  a  mon- 
grel expression  at  least."— ZSicA ess  ajibiantes.     t. 

"'Murat,'  said  Napoleon,  'is  a  good  soldier— one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  I  ever  saw 
on  a  £e1d  of  battle.  Of  no  superior  talents,  without  raucli  moral  courage,  timid  even  in 
forming  his  plan  of  operations ;  but  the  moijient  he  saw  the  enemy,  all  that  vanished — 
his  eye  was  the  moat  sure,  an4  the  moal  rapid,  bis  courage  truly  chivalrous,  Moreovei, 
he  is  a  fine  man,  tail,  and  well-dresaed,  though  at  times  rather  fantastically — in  short,  a 
magniticent  lazzarone.  It  was  really  a  magnificent  sight  to  see  him  :n  battle  heading 
the  cavalry,'  '  -LardEliringtOTt'a^ceoaBtffaUCoaversatiimiBithJfapoteoiiatElba.    E. 

'  "  Danicai.  (caa  descended  from  a  noble  family,  but  was  so  poor  that  he  began  lite  as 
a  foot-soldier.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  lie  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  was  em- 
ployed In  La  Vendue  as  general  ot  brigade.  He  was  afterwards  removed  on  auspicion 
of  being  a  royalist.    At  the  period  of  Oie  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  he  embraced  the  party 

of  the  sections,  commanded  for  a  short  time  their  armed  'orce,  and  escaped  when  he 

the  Conventional  troops  gain  the  advi    '  '  '      "       .  .  •     ^ 

emigrant  corps,  and,  in  1805,  went  to 


Lge.    In  1799,  he  fought  In  Switzeiland,  in  an 
ide  in  England," — Btographie  Modcrm     E 
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Odeon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Tujleries  by  the  bridges;  the  sec- 
lions  of  the  right  bank  were  to  atlack  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore  and  by  all 
the  cross  streets  running  from  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  Tuilaries.  A 
detachment  under  young  Lafond  was  to  secure  the  Pont  Neuf,  in  order  to 
place  the  two  divisions  of  the  aectionary  army  in  communication.  The 
young  men  who  bad  served  in  the  armies,  and  who  were  most  capable  of 
standing  fire,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  columns.  Of  the  forty  thou- 
sand men  of  the  national  guard,  twenty  or  twenty-seven  thousand  at  most 
were  present  under  arms.  There  was  a  much  safer  manceuvre  than  that 
of  presenting  themselves  in  deep  columns  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries; 
namely,  to  make  barricades  in  the  streets,  and  thus  shut  up  the  Assembly 
and  its  troops  in  theTuileries;  to  occupy  the  houses  which  surround  them, 
and  keep  up  from  them  a  destructive  fire,  to  pick  off  the  defenders  of  tlie 
Convention  one  by  one,  and  thus  soon  reduce  them  by  famine  and  balls. 
But  the  sectionaries  had  no  notion  of  anything  but  a  coup^B-main,  and 
thought,  by  a  single  charge,  to  get  to  the  palace  and  ta  force  its  gates. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  PoiSsonniere  section  stopped  the  artiJIery-horses 
and  the  arms  proceeding  to  the  section  of  the  Quinze-Vingts ;  that  of 
Mont-Blanc  seized  the  provisions  destined  for  the  Tuiferies ;  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  section  of  Lepelletier  made  itself  master  of  the  Treasury. 
Young  Lafond,  at  the  head  of  several  companies,  marched  towards  the 
Pont  Neuf,  while  other  battalions  were  coming  hy  the  Rue  Dauphine. 
General  Cartaux  was  directed  to  guard  that  bridge,  with  four  hundred  men 
and  four  pieces  of  camion.  Wishing  to  avoid  a  battle,  he  retired  to  the 
quay  of  the  Louvre.  The  battalions  of  the  sections  advanced  on  all  sides, 
and  drew  up  within  a  few  paces  of  the  posts  of  the  Convention,  and  near 
enough  to  converse  with  the  sentinels. 

The  iroops  of  the  Conveiition  would  have  had  a  great  advantage  in  com- 
mencing operations,  and,  had  they  made  a  brisk  attack,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  thrown'the  assailants  into  disorder;  but  the  generals  had  been 
instructed  to  wait  for  aggression.  In  consequence,  notwithstanding  the 
acts  of  hostility  already  committed,  notwithstanding  ■  the  capture  of  the 
artillery-horses,  notwithstanding  the  seizure  of  the  provisions  destined  for 
the  Convention,  and  of  the  arms  sent  off  to  the  Q.uinze-Vingts,  and  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  an  orderly  hussar,  killed  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
they  still  persisted  in  not  attacking. 

The  morning  'had  passed  in  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  sections,  in 
suspense  on  the  part  of  the  Conventional  army,  when  Danican,  before  he 
began  the  combat,  thought  it  right  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  committees 
to  offer  them  conditions.  Barras  and  Bonaparte  were  visiting  the  posts, 
when  the  bearer  was  brought  lo  them  blindfolded,  as  in  a  fortress.  They 
ordered  him  io  be  taken  before  the  committees.  He  used  language  of  a 
very  threatening  kind,  and  offered  peace  on  condition  that  the  patriots 
should  be  disarmed,  and  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th  of  Fructidor 
(escinded.  Such  condjtions  could  not  be  acceptable;  and,  besides,  none 
whatever  could  be. listened  to.  The  committees,  however,  though  they 
decided  not  lo  answer,  resolved  to  appoint  twenty-four  deputies  to  go  and 
fraternize  with  the  sections — an  expedient  which  had  frequently  succeeded, 
for  words  have  much  more  effect  when  men  are  ready  to  come  to  blows, 
and,  they  are  miich  more  disposed  to  an  arrangement  that  spares  the  neces- 
sity of  slaughtering  one  another.  Meanwhile  Danican,  not  receiving  any 
answer,  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  The  firing  of- small-arras  was  heard- 
Ronapatte    directed   eight  hundred    muskets   and    car  touch- boxes  to   be 
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brought  into  oue  of  the  balls  of  ilie  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  arming 
the  representatives  themselves,  and  employing  them,  in  case  of  emergency, 
as  a  corps  of  reserve.  This  precaution  indicated  the  whole  estent  of  the 
danger.  Each  deputy  hastened  to  his  place,  and,  according  to  custom  in 
moments  of  danger,  the  Assembly  awaited  in  the  mcKt  profound  silence  the 
result  of  this  combat,  the  first  regular  battle  that  it  had  yet  fought  with  the 
rebellious  factions. 

It  was  now  half-past  four  o'clock.  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  Barras, 
mounted  a  horse  iii  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  hastened  to  the  post  of 
the  Cui-de-Sac  Dauphin,  facing  the  church  of  St.  Roch.  The  sectionary 
battalions  filled  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  had  .advanced  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Cul-de-Sac,  One  of  their  best  battalions  had  posted  itself  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  it  was  there  placed  in  an  advantageous 
manner  for  firing  upon  the  gunners  of  the  Convention.  Bonaparte,  who 
was  capable  of  appreciating  the  effect  of  the  first  blow,  immediately  directed 
his  artillery  to  advance,  and  ordered  a  first  discharge.  The  sectiouaties 
replied  by  a  very  brisk  fire  of  musketry;  but  Bonaparte,  covering  them 
with  grape  shot,  obliged  them  to  fall  back  upon  the  steps  of  St.  Roch ;  then, 
debouching  in  the  Rue  St,  Honore, be  directed  upon  the.  church  itself  a 
band  of  patriots  who  were  fighting  at  his  side  with  {he  greatest  valour,  and 
who  had  cruel  injuries  to  revenge.  The  sectionaries,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  were  dislodged,  Bonaparte,  then,  turning  his  guas  right  and 
left,  made  them  sweep  the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  The 
assailants  instantly  fled  on  all  sides,  and  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
Leaving  an  officer  to  continue  the  firing  and  to  complete  the  defeat,  he 
next  proceeded  to  the  Carrousel,  and  hasteo^ed  to  the  other  posts.  Every- 
where he  caused  grape-shot  to  be  fired,  and  everywhere  the  unfortunate 
sectionaries,  imprudently  exposed  in  deep  columns  to  the  effect  of  the 
artillery,  betook  themselves  to  flight.  The  sectionaries,  though  they  had 
very  brave  men  at  the  head  of  their  columns,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation towards  the  head-quarters  at  the  Pilles  St.  Thomas.  Daniean  and 
the  officers  then  discovered  the  blunder  which  they  had  committed  in 
marching  upon  the  gnos;  instead  Of  barricading  the  streets  and  posting 
themselves  in  the  houses  contiguous  to  the  Tuileries,  Still  they  were  not 
discouraged,  and  they  resi^red  upon  a  new  effort.  They  determined  to 
join  the  columns  coming  from  the  fausbourg  St.  Germain  to  make  a  gene- 
ral attack  upon  the  bridges.  Accordingly,  they  rallied  a  column  of  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  men,  directed  them  towards  the  Pont  Neuf,  where 
Lafond  was  posted  with  his  troops,  and.  formed  a  junction  with  the  batta- 
lions coming  from  the  Rue  Dauphine,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de 
Maulevrier,  All  advanced  together  in  close  column  from  the'Pont  Neuf 
along  the  ftuai  Voltaire  to  the  Pont  Royal.  Bonapairte,  present  wherever 
danger  required  his  presence,  hastened  to  the  spot.  He  placed  several 
batteries  on  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  which  is  parallel  to  the  Q,uai  Vol- 
taire; he  ordered  the  guns  placed'at  the  head  of  the  Pont  Royal  to  advance, 
and  to  be  pointed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enfilade  the  quay  by  which  the 
assailants  were  coming.  Having  made  these  preparations,  he  suffered  the 
sectionaries  to  approach :  then  all  at  once,  he  gave  orders  to  fire.  A 
shower  of  grape  from  the  bridge  met  the  sectionaries  iii  front,  another  from 
the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  took  them  obliquely,  and  carried  terror  aiid 
destruction  into  their  ranks.  Young  Lafond,  full  of  intrepidity,  rallied 
around  him  the  steadiest  of  his  men,  and  agam  marched  upon  the  bridge, 
Wmake  himself  master  of  the  guns      A  redoubled  fire  drove  back  his 
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column.  He  endeavored  ih  vain  to  bVirig  it  forward  a  thiVd  tii«e  :  it  Bed 
arid  dispersed  under  the  fire  of  a  Wfel}-directed  artille^J. 

The  conflict,  which  had  begun  at  h!(lf-pisE  four,  was  over  at  six.  Bona- 
parte, Wild,  during  the  abtion,  had  displaced  an  nnpitying  energy,  and  who 
had  fired  upon  the  pojSulatibn  of  the  capital,  as  though  it  had  been  Austrian 
battalions,  then  gave  orders  to  charge  the  gunS  with  pOwder,  to  complete 
the  dispersion  of  (he  insurgents.  Some  sectionaries  had  iatreliched  them- 
selves in  the  Place  Venaome,  in  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  ih  the  Palais 
Royal ;  he  triade'iiiB  troops  debouch  by  all  the  oiitlets  of  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
dtrre,  and  detached  a  corps  vphich,  starting  from  the  Place  Loifis  XV.,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Riife  Royals  abd  along  the  boulevards.  He  thus  swept 
the  Place  Vendome,  cleared  the  church  of  St.  RoCh,  invested  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  blockaded  it  to  avoid  a  night  engagement. 

Next  riionrihg,  a  few  musket^hot  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  eVacu- 
Mion  of  the  Palais  Roya!  and  the  section  of  Lepelietier,  where  the  rebels 
had  forhied  the  design  to  intrench  themselves.  Bonftpafteordel'^d  some 
barricades  formed  near  the  Barriete  des  Sergtins  to  he  removed,  and  a 
detachment  from  St,  Gfermain,  which  was  bringiiig  cannon  to  the  section- 
aries, to  be  stopped.     Tranquillity  was  completely  restored  on  the  l'4th,* 

.  *  The  following  is  an  estract  from  Bonaparte's  own  account  of  this  memorablfi  trans- 
action wliich  was  dictated  b;  Miii,  when  at  St,  Helena,  to  Las  Cases: — "Assooiias 
Napoleon  found  himself  invested  with  the  Command  of  the  forces  destined  to  protect  the 
Assenibly,  he  deajjatohed  Murat,  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  to  the  Sritldns,  lb  brinjj 
off  the  artilleiy  to  the  gardens  of  the  TuiUries.  One  moment  would  have  been  toO 
late.,  This  officer,on  striving  at  (he  Sablons  at  two  o'clocl;,  fell  in  with  the  bead  of  s 
cttltiinn  of  the  secdoii  Lepelietier,  which  had  come  also  for  the  purpose  of  carryilig  otF 
the  srtillery ;  bvit  his  triiopa  being  cavalry,  and  the  ground  i  plain,  tJie  sefttion  hfirealed, 
and'  at  six  in  the  morning  the  forty  guns  entered  the  Toileries,  Frotn  six  o'clock  to 
nine,  Napoleon  viaited  alltheiposts  and  arranged  the  posi^ous  of  his  cannon.  Alt  the 
matches  were  lighted,  and  the  whole  of  the  little  army,  cosisialing  of  only  five  thousand 
men,  wSadistributed  at  the  different  posts,  or  in  reserve  at  the  ^rd^n,  and  the  Place 
Cariou^l,  Theginir/de  beat  throughout  Paris,  und  the  hationafguards  farmed  at  all 
the  debouches,  thus  surrounding  the  palace  and  gardens.  The  danger  was  imminent. 
Forty  thousand  national  guards,  well  armed  and  truned,  presented  theinselves  as  the 

; r.i._  <-. .■ 1._  : j„- ..  ; -'B.  forces,  armed  fifteen  hundred 

iQghfwith  the  pBal^st  valour, 
and  i^ere  or  tbe  greatest  )mpi>rtance  to  tne  success  ot  tne  any.  'GentriiT  Cartau):,  who 
had  been  stationed  at  Font  Neuf  with  four  hundred  meh  and  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  orders  to  defend  the  two  sides  of  th«  bridge,  ab^doned  bis  post  and  fell  back 
under  the  wickets.  At  the  same  time  the  national  guard  occupied  tl^e  garden  of  the 
Infthla,  They  prbfessed  to  be  Well-afifecled  towards  the  Converittoii,  and  nevertheless 
seized  Oa  this  poet  Wiihotit  ordefsl  The  secUiJiiaries  every  moment  Sent  wonien,  or 
theniselres  advance  nnaimed.ahd  waving  tbeil  hats  ove)'  their  heads,  to  fraterni^ 
with  the  troops  of  the  line.  On  the  13th  of  Vend^miah^,  at  three  o'clock,  Danican, 
general  of  the  seotion^sent  a  flag  of  iriioe  to  summon  the  Convention  to  dismiss  the 
troops  arid  dl^rm  Oie  T^rtb'rikb.  'Phis  jh^eseilger  ttaversed  the  posta  blindfolded,  with 
all  Uie  fonha  of  war.  He  wis  thetl  intitiduted  iato  the  niidatof  the  committee  (f  forty, 
in  which  he  caused  a  great  sensation  by  his  tfareals.  He  was  sent  back  towards  four 
o'clock.  About  the  same  time  seven  hundred  musketa,  belts,  and  cartridge-boxes,  were 
brought  into  the  hall  of  the  Convention  to  arm  the  meilibers  themselvsa  as  a  corps  de 
reserve.  At  a  quarter  aftel'  fcur  sSriie  musketa  wete  discharged  froni  the  HStel  de 
Noailles,  into  which  thS  Bectii»iaries  had  intri^duced  themselves ;  tbe  balls  reaohetl  the 
sleoa  of  the  Tnileries,  At  the. same  instant  l^fond's  column  debouched  by  the  Quai 
Voltwre,  marching  over  the  ^9^1  Koyal.     The  batteries  were  theii  ordered  to  fire. 

tfter  several  diacharaes  St.  Itoch'  was  earned,  aii^  Lafond's  column  routed.  The  Rne 
t.Honort,  the  RiieSt,  "F!6reilt5n,iitid  the  adjacent  places  iiere  swejt  by  tWt  gtms. 
About  d  hundred  lUeu  attempted  to  tnBke  ^  ttaad  at  the  "Hi^EklTe  tie  telUipDMiqt^,  but 
>.,tew  shells  firora  the  howitzers  dislodged  them,  in  an  instant.  At  sixO'clock  all  was 
Bver.  "There  were  abont  two  hundred  killed,  and  wounded  on  the  part,  of  .the  seolioi^-j 
sries,  and  nearly  as  many  on  the  side  of  the  Ciinvehtiori.    "rhe  &oibbur'gs,  if  tHey  did 
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*riie  dead  W^re  immedifttely  cafried  aw>ay,  in  order  to  removeall  traces  of 
tWs  corfibat.  There  had  been  ftota  three  to  four  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides. 

This  victory  gave  gVeat  joy  to  all  the  sincere  friends  of  the  republic,  who 
could  not  help  recognizing  in  this  movement  the  influence  of  royalism. 
n  restored  to  the  threatened  Contention,  that  is,  to  tbe  Revoiiition  and 
its  authors,  the  authority  which  they  needed  for  the  establiahmetit  of  the 
new  institutions.  Vet  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  severe  use 
'shoulil  not  be  made  of  the  victory.  One  charge  was  quite  ready  to  be 
preferred  against  the  Convention  :  people  pretended  that  it  had  fought  only 
in  behalf  of  Terrorism,  and  with  the  intention  of  re-establishing  it.  It  was 
of  importance  that  they  should  not  have  grounds  for  imputing  to  it  a 
design  to  spill  blood.  The  sectioiiariea,  on  their  part,  proved  that  they 
Were  not  clever  conspirators,  and  that  they  were  far  from  possessing  the 
fenergy  of  the  patriots;  they  had  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  their  homes, 
proud  of  having  defied  for  a  moment  those  guns  which  had  so  often  broken 
the-!in6s  of  Brunswick  and  Coburg.  Provided  they  were  allowed  to  extol 
their  coiirage  aihong  themselves,  but  little  danger  was  thenceforth  to  be 
apprehetided  from  them.  Tbe  Convention,  therefore,  contented  itself  with 
displScing'tbe  staff  Of  the  national  guard;  with  dissolving  the  companies 
6f  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  which  were  the  best  orgaiiized,  and  con- 
tained almost  all  the  young  men  with  double  queues;  with  putting  the 
Hational  ^ard  for  (he  ftittfre  under  the  direction  of  the  general  com- 
Mandiug  the  artny  of  the  Interior;  with  giving  Orders  for  disarming  the 
iUetiOn  i)(  Lepelietier  and  that  of  the  Theatre-Franjais ;  and  with  forming 
three  comn^issions  for  trying  the  leaders  bf  the  rebellion,  who,  however, 
-  had  almost  all  of  them  disappeared. 

The  companies  of  grenadirts  and  Chasseurs  suffe.ed  themselves  to  be 
dissolved;  the  two  sections  of  Lepelietier  and  the  The&tre-Franjais 
delivered  up  their  arms  without-  resistance  :  all,  in  short,  submitted.  The 
fcortimittees,  entering  into  these  views  of  clemency,  winked  at  the  escape 
of  tbe  guilty,  or  allowed  them  to  remain  in  Paris,  where  they  could  scarcely 
keep  themselves  concCalfed,  The  commissioneTs  pronounced  no  sentences 
except  for  contumacy.  Only  one  of  the  chiefs  Was  apprehended,  namely, 
young  Lafond.  He  had  excited  some  interest  by  his  courage ;  there  was  a 
Wiah  to  save  him,  but  he  persisted  in  declaring  himself  an  emigrant  and  in 
avowiiJg  his  rebellion,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pardon  him.  Tosuch  a 
length  was  ibdulgettce  carried,  that  M.  de  Castellane,  one  of  the  members 
Of  the  commiaaion  formed  in  the  section  of  Lepelietier,  meeting  at  night  a 
patrole,  who  cried,  "  Who  goes  there'?"  replied,  "  Castellane,  one  of  the  con- 
tumacious ! "  The  consequences  of  the  13th  of  Vendfemiaire  were,  therefore, 
not  sanguinary,  and  tbe  capital  was  not  at  all  shocked  by  them.  The  cul- 
prits withdrew,  or  Walked  about  unmolested,  and  ll*  drawing-rooms  were 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  accounts  of  ex^oits  w;  ch  they  dared  avow. 
Without  punishing  those  who  had  attacked  it,  the  t'onvention  contented 

not  rise  in  fnvor  of  the  Canvention,  certainly  did  not  ai;t  agairct  it.  It  is  untrue  that, 
ID  the  eommencelnent  of  the  acUon,  the  troops  Were  ordered  to  ,fire  with  powder  only ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  When  once  they  were  engaged,  and  Buocesa  hat  cflBsed  to  be  dont)tful, 
they  fired  without  bail.  On  the  Hth  of  Vendeiniaiie  some  aseeniblagoB  stil]  continued 
to  tUie  place  in  the  Beotion  Lepelietier;  they  were,  however,  prflfaptly  dialodged,  m,i 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  employed  in  going  oVer.  tlie  city,  viBlting  the  HhieT  hoiues  of 
the  sections,  gatU^riiig  in  arnrs,  and  reading  [iroclainRtions.  In  tae  Hveriia^  wrier  W> 
aompletely  restohid,  ahd  Paris  i  '  '        ■  ■  ■'    ^ 
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itself  with  rewarding  those  who  had  defended  it ;  it  declared  yia(  they  had 
deserved  well  of  theit  country ;  it  voted  gratuitiea  to  them ;  and  gave  a 
brilliant  reception  to  Barraa  and  Bonaparte.*  Barras,  already  celebrated 
for  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  became  much  more  so  on  account  of  the 
combat  in  Vendemiaire.  To  him  was  attributed  the  salvation  of  the 
Conventioo.  He  was  not  afraid  to  allow  his  young  lieutenant  to  share  in 
his  glory-  "  It  is  General  Bonaparte,"  said  he,  "  whose  prompt  and  skilful  . 
dispositions  have  saved  this  Assembly."+  These  words  were  applauded, 
Barras  was  confirmed  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and 
Bonaparte  in  the  appointment  of  his  second. 

The  intriguing  royalists  were  extremely  disappoirited  on  seeing  the  issue 
of  the  insurrection  of  tiie  13th.  They  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Verona 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  everybody  "that  money  had  been  wanting  ■ 
that  where  gold  was  needed  the)  scarcely  had  old  rags  thai  ne 
monarchist  deputies  those  who  had  given  them  promises  had  forteited 
them  and  played  an  infamous  game  that  it  was  a  Jacobm  race  in 
which  no  trust  was  to  be  placed  that  unfortunately  those  who  wished  to 
serve  the  cause  were  not  sufficiently      compromised     and      bound       that 

the  royalists  of  Paris  with  green  collar  bldck  collar  and  double  queues 
who  displayed  their  bravadoes  in  the  pit  ol  the  theatres  ran  away  at  the 
first  shot  and  hid  ihemfelve'i  under  the  beds  of  the  women  who  endured 
them 

Lemaiire  their  chief  hid  been  apprehended  together  with  the  different 
instigators  ot  the  section  of  Lepelletier  A  great  quantity  of  papers  had 
been  seized  at  his  residence  They  feared  lest  theie  papeis  should  betray 
the  secret  of  the  plot  and  above  all  lest  he  should  speak  him'jelf  Never 
theless  they  were  not  disheartened  their  creatures  continued  to  act 
among  the  sectionaries  The  kind  of  impunity  which  the  latter  enjoyed 
had  emb)Idened  them  As  the  Convention  though  (lUonous  durst  not 
strike  them  it  therefore  acknowledged  tl^t  public  opinion  was  in  their 
favour  it  waa  of  course  not  sure  of  the  justice  of  its  cause  since  it 
hesitated  Though  vanquished  they  were  prouder  and  loftier  than  it  was, 
and  they  again  appeared  in  the  electoral  assemblies  to  promote  elections 
onformable  with  their  wi=!hes  The  assemblies  were  to  form  themselves 
in  the  20th  of  Vendemiaire  and  to  last  till  the  30lh  the  new  legislative 
lody  Vdf  to  meet  on  the  5th  ot  Brumaire  In  Pans  the  royalist  agents 
procured  the  election  of  Saladin  the  Conventionalist  whom  they  had 
niready  gained  In  sjme  of  the  departments  they  proioked  quarrels  and 
some  of  the  electoral  assemblies  were  seen  splitting  into  two  distinct 
parties 

These  intrigues  this  recovered  boldness  contributed  greatly  to  exasperate 

'  "  Afler  this  memorable  conflict,  when  Bonaparte  had  been  publicly  received  with, 
enthusiasm  by  the  Convention,  who  declared  that  he  and  Barraa  deeeived  well  of  their 
"  "untrj,  a  great  change  took  place  in  him,  and  the  change  in  regard  to  at*-''-  '-'--- 


t  remarkable.    He  now  never  went  out  but  ,in  a  handsome 


ejirriage,  and  he  lived  in  a  very  respectable  house,  Rue  des  Capaeines.  In  short  h 
had  become  an  important,  a  necessary  personage,  and  ali  without  noise,  as  if  bj 
magic." — Duchess  d'Mrovtes.     E. 

1 1'  Those  who  read  the_  bulletin  of  the  13th  of  Vendfemiure,  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  care  which  Bonaptuie  took  to  cast  Che  reproach  of  shedding  the  first  blood  on  the 
men  he  calls  rebels.  He  made  a  great  point  of  representing  his  adversaries  as  the 
aggressors,  ft  is  ceitaTo  he  long  regretted  that  day.  He  often  told  me  he  would  give 
years  of  his  life  to  blot  it  oat  from  the  page  of  his  history.  He  was  conTineed  that 
the,  people  of  Paris  were  dreadfully  irritated  against  hiin,  and  he  would  have  been  dad 
if  Barras  had  never  made  that  speech  in  the  Convention,  with  the  part  pf  which 
oomplimentary  to  himself  he  was  at  the  time  aa  weJ!  ploHBed."— BoMiriennK.     E, 
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the  patriots,  wiio  had  seen  all  their  prognostics  falfiiled  in  the  events  of 
the  13lh,  who  were  proud  both  of  having  guessed  rightly,  and  of  having 
overcome  by  their  courage  the  danger  which  they  had  so  correctly  foreseen. 
They  were  anxious  that  the  victory  might  not  prove  useless  to  themselvea, 
that  it  should  lead  to  severities  against  their  adversaries,  and  reparations 
for  their  friends  confined  in  the  prisons.  They  presented  petitions,  in 
which  they  prayed  for  the  release  of  the  detained  persons,  the  dismissal  of 
the  officers  appointed  by  Aubry,  the  restoration  to  their  rank  of  those 
who  had  been  displaced,  the  trial  of  the  imprisoned  deputies,  and  iheir 
reinsertion  in  the  electoral  lists,  if  they  were  innocent.  The  Mountain^ 
supported  by  the  tribunes,  crowded  with  patriots,  applauded  these  demands, 
and  energetically  claimed  their  adoption.  Tallien,  who  had  connected 
himself  with  it,  and  who  was  the  civil  head  of  the  ruling  party,  as  Barras 
was  its  military  head — Tallien  strove  to  repress  it.  He  caused  (he  last 
demand  relative  to  ilie  reinsertion  of  the  detained  deputies  in  the  lists  to  be 
withdrawn,  as  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  13th  of  Fructidor. 
Those  decrees,  in  fact,  declared  the  deputies  who  were  .then  suspendet 
from  their  functions, iii eligible.  The  Mountain,  however,  was  not  easier  to 
manage  than  the  sectiouaries ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  last  days  of 
that  Assembly,  which  had  but  oue  decade  more  to  sit,  could  not  possibly 
pass  without  storm. 

The  very  tidings  from  the  frontiers  contributed  to  increase  the  agitation, 
by  exciting  the  distrust  of  the  patriots  and  the  inextinguishable  hopes  of  the 
.royalists.  We  have  seen  that  Jourdan  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Diisseidorf, 
and  advanced  upon  the  Sieg ;  that  Fichegru  had  entered  Mannheirn,  and 
thrown  a  division  beyond  the  Rhine.  Events  so  auspicious  had  not 
aiiggested  any  grand  idea  to  Pichegrti,  who  was  so  highly  extolled,,  and 
herein  he  had  proved  either  his  perfidy  or  his  inc^acity.  Agreeably  to 
ordinary  analogies,  ii  is  to  his  incapacity  that  his  blunders  ought  to  be 
attributed ;  for,  even  with  the  desire  to  betray,  a  man  never  throws  away 
occasions  for  great  victories ;  they  always  serve  to  enhance  his  price. 
Contemporaries  worthy  of  belief  have,  nevertheless,  thought  that  hi?  false 
manteuvres  should  be  ascribed  to  treason  :  he  is,  therefore,  the  only  general 
known  in  history  who  ever  purposely  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten.  It  was 
not  a  corps  that  he  should  have  pushed  on  beyond  Mannheim,  but  his 
whole  army,  to  take  possession  of  Heidelberg,  which  is  the  essential  point 
where  the  roads  running  from  the  Upper  Rhine  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Neckar  and  the  Mayn  cross  one  another.  This  would  have  been  gaining 
the  point  by  which  Wurmser  couid  have  Joined  Clairfayt,  separating  those 
two  generals  for  ever,  securing  the  point  by  which  it  was  possible  to  join 
Jourdan,  and  to  form  with  him  a  mass  that  would  have  successively  over- 
whelmed Clairfayt  and  Wurmser,  Clairfayt,  aware  of  the  danger,  quitted 
the  banks  of  the  Mayn  and  hastened,  to  Heidelberg;  but  his  lieutenant, 
duasdanovich,  assisted  by  Wurmser,  had  succeeded  in  dislodging  from 
Heidelberg  the  division  which  Pichegru  had  left  there.  Pichegru  was  shut 
up  in  Mannheim  ;  and  Clairfayt,  relieved  from  all  fear  for  his  communica- 
tions with  Wurmser,  had  immediately  marched  upon  Jourdan.  -  The 
latter,  cooped,  up  between  the  Rhine  and  the  line  of  neutrality,  could  nol; 
live  there  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  and,  having  no  organized  service  for 
drawing  his  resources  fron^  the  Netherlands,  found  himself,  as  soon  as  he 
could  ^either  march  forward  nor  .join  Pichegru,  in  a  most  critical  position. 
Clairfayt,  in  particular,  disregarding  the  neutrality,  had  placed  himself  in 
siich  a  manner  as  to  turn  his  left  and  to  throw  him  into  the  Rhine.     He 
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could  Hot  keep  his  ground  there :  it  was  therefore  resolved  by  the 
representatives,  with  the  assent  of  all  the  generals,  that  he  should  fall  back 
on  Mayence,  and  hiockade  it  on  the  right  bank.  But  this  posittoo  would 
be  no  better  than  the  preceding ;  it  would  leave  him  in  the  same  penury ;  it 
wbuid  expose  hiin  to  the  attacks  of  Clairfayt  in  a  disadvantageous  situation ; 
it  would  render  him  liable  to  lose  his  route  towards  Diisaeldorf :  it  was 
consequently  decided  that  he  should  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining 
the  Lower  Rhine.  This  he  did  in  good  order,  and  without  being  molested 
by  Claiirfayt,  who,  iiieditating  a  grand  plan,  returned  upon  the  Mayn  to 
appt'dach  Mayence. 

To  these  tidings  of  the  retrograde  march  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
alid  Meuse,  were  added  alarming  rumours  concerning  the  army  of  Italy. 
Scherer  had  arrived  there  with  two  fine  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
fendered  disposable  by  the  peace  with  Spain  :  it  was  nevertheless  said  that 
Uli^  general,  did  not  feel  sore  of  his  position,  add  that  he  demanded  such 
BiiccDUrs  as  c6uld  be  afforded  him  in  ihdterid  and  supplies,  without  which 
he  threatened  to  make  it  retrograde  movement.  Lastly,  there  was  talk  of  a 
teJlblvd  Eiigiish  espeditioii,  bringing  Count  d'Artois  and  fresh  troops  for 
(tffecting  a  landing. 

These  tidings,  which  certainly  involved  nothing  alarming  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  republic,  atil!  mistress  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  had 
two  more  artnies  to  send,  the  Otlfe  to  Italy,  the  other  to  La  Vendee,  which 
had  just  learned  by  the  alTair  at  duiberon  to  rgly  upon  Hoche,  and  not  to 
ifeaif  the  expeditions  of  the  emigrants — these  tidings,  nevertheless,  con- 
tributed to  rouse  the  roy.alists,  terrified  by  Vendemiaire,  aiid  to  exasperate 
tile  patriots,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  the 
Victory.  The  discovery  of  the  correspondence  of  Lelrtaitre,  in  particular, 
produced  the  most  unpleasant  sensation.  I'eople  discovered  in  it  the  entire 
jilot  which  had  been  so  long  Suspected ;  they  acquired  a  certainty  of  a  secret 
agency  established  in  Paris,  cOmmunicdtiag  with  Verona,  with  La  Vendee, 
arid  with  all  the  provinces  of  France,  exciting  counter-revolutionary  move- 
inents  there,  and  having  an  understatfllitig  with  several  members  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  committees.  The  very  boasting  of  these  paltry 
agents,  who  flattered  themselves  with  having  gained  sometimes  generals,  at 
others  deputies,  and  who  pretended  to  have  connesiona  with  monarchists  and 
TJierriiidorians,  contributed  to  excite  still  stronger  suspicions,  and  to  make 
them  hover  over  the  heads  of  the  deputies  of  the  right  side. 

Rovere  and  Saladin  were  already  mentioned,  and  against  them  convinc- 
ing evidence  had  been  obtained.  The  latter  had  published  a  pamphlet 
against  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  the  l3th  of  Friictidor,  and  had  just  been 
rewarded  for  it  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Parisian  electors.  Lesage,  of  Eure 
and  Loire,  La  Riviere,  Boissy-d'Anglaa,*  and  Lanjuiriais,  were  also  pointed 
out  as  secret  accomplices  of  the  toyalist  agency.  Their  silence  on  the 
llth,  12th,  and  13th  of  Vendemiaire  had  greatly  compromised  them.  The 
cbiinter-revointionary  journals,  by  the  warm  praises  Which  they  bestowed 
upon  these  men,  contributed  to  compromise  them  Still  more.  Those  same 
papers,  which  so  highly  extolled  the  seventy-three,  loaded  the  Thermido- 
rlans  with  abuse.  It  Was  scarcely  possible  that  a  rupture  shoiild  not  ensue. 
The  seventy-three  and  the  Thermidorians  still  colitinued  to  meet  at  the 

"  "  Bolasy-a'An^ias  was  secretly  feoiinecled  with  the  royfflist  ftitioft,  htii,  we  ate 
told)  entertaiaed  a  lurking  halrtd  and  contempt  for  the  people.  Hfe'v*6s  the  ihliftiate 
friend  of  Aulftyi.vfho  iBafio  ^uppcBed  to  have  aupetaeded  Bonaparte  wilb  a  view  \0  lob 
the  republic  of  his  talents  and  future  victories. — Saditt.    E. 
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residence  of  a  mutual  friend,  but  ill-humour  and  want  of  confidence  pre- 
vailed among  them.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  session,  they  were  talk- 
ing there  of  the  new  elections,  of  the  intrigues  of  rojalism  to  influence 
them,  B^d  of  the  silence  of  Boiasy,  Lanjuinais,  La  Riviere,  and  Lesage, 
durisir  the  scenes  of  Vendemiaire.  Legend  re,  with  his  usual  petulance, 
r«ir,riured  the  four  deputies,  who  were  present,  for  this  silence.  The  latter 
wove  to  justify  themselves.  Lanjuinais  dropped  the  very  strange  expres- 
sion of  "  massacre  of  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,"  and  thus  furnished  proof 
either  of  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas,  or  of  septiments  very  far  from 
republican.  At  this  expression,  Tallien  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
would  have  retired,  saying  that  he  could  stay  no  longer  with  royalists, 
and  that  he  would  go  and  denounce  them  to  the  Convention.  The  others 
surrounded  and  pacified  him,  and  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  expression 
of  Lanjuinaia.  The  patty,  nevertheless,  broke  up  in  great  ill-humour. 
.  Meanwhile  the  agitation  continaed' to  increase  in  Paris.  Distrust  was' 
everywhere  augmentedj  and  suapieioris  of  royalism  extended  to  everybody. 
Tallien  moved  that  the  Gonvenlion  should  foriu  itself  into  a  secret  com- 
mittee, and  he  formally  denounced  Lesage,  La  Riviere,  Boissy-d'Anglas, 
and  Laajuinais.  His  proofs  were  riOt  sufficient ;  they  rested  only  upbil 
inductions  more  or  less  pTobable,  alld  the  aecusatidti  waS  nbt  supported. 
Louvet^  though  attached  to  the  Thermidorians,  did  not  support  the  charge 
Bgaiiist  the  four  deputies,  who  were  his  friends ;  hut  he  accused  Rov^re 
and  Saladin,  ahd  painted  their  conduot  in  flaring  colors.  He  followed 
their  Variations  from  the  most  vehement  terrorism  to  the  most  vehement 
royalism,  a«d  obtained  a  decree  for  their  arrest.  L'Homond,  comproitiised 
by  Lemaitre,  and  Aubry,  the  author  of  the  military  reaction,  were  likewiafe 
arrested. 

The  Adversaries  of  Tallien,  by  way  of  reprisal,  called  for  the  publication 
of  a  letter  fi'om  the  Pretender  to  the  Duke  d'Harcburt,  in  which,  leniarking 
on  the  statements  sent  to  him  from  Paris,  he  said,  "I  cannot  believe  thai 
Tallieii  is  a  royalist  of  the  right  sbrt."  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
Paris  agents  flattered  themselves  that  ihey  had  gained  Tallieii  and  HoChe. 
Their  habitual  boasting,  and  their  calumnies  respecting  Hoche,  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  TaUieii.  This  letter  produced  but  little  effect ;  for  Tal- 
lien, since  the  affair  of  <^uiberonj  and  since  his  conduct  in  Vendemiaire,  so 
Car  from  being  deemed  a  royalist,  was  considered  lis  a  sariguihary  Terrorist. 
Thus  men,  who  ought  to'have  united  in  saving  by  theii"  joint  efforts  a  revolu- 
tion which  was  their  oWn  work,  were  filled  with  distrust  of  one  another, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  compromised,  if  not  gaihed,  by  royalism 
Owing  to  the  calumnies  of  the  royalists,  the  last  days  of  thH  illustrious 
Assembly  ended,  aa  thpy  had  begun,  in  storms  and  agitation 

Tallien  laitly  moved  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers, charged  to  propose  efficicious  measures  for  saving  the  Revolution 
during  the  transition  from  one  government  to  another  The  Convention 
nobunated  Tallien,  DuboiB-CrancS,  Plorent  Guyot,  Rou\  of  La  Marne, 
and  Pons  of  Verdun  The  object  of  this  commission  was  to  prevent 
the  manceuvres  of  the  royalists  in  the  elections,  and  to  satisfy  the  re- 
publicans in  regard  to  the  composition  ot  the  Be*  government  The 
Mountain,  full  of  ardour,  and  conceiving  that  this  coWmiflsibn  was  ahdut 
to  fulhl  all  Its  wishes,  spread  a  report,  and  believed  it  for  a  moment, 
that  all  the  elections  were  to  be  aiinuUed,  and  that  the  Asi^Mbly  was 
about  to  delay  putting  the  constitution  in  operation  for  some  time 
totiger      It  had,  in  fact,  persuaded  itwlf  th&t  the  time  *&«  Wot  tftttS  for 
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leaving  the  republic  to  itself  thdt  the  rovalisls  were  not  sufBciently 
crashed,  and  that  the  re^oiutiomry  government  was  needed  for  some 
time  longer,  in  order  to  quell  them  completely  The  c oun I er-r evolution- 
ists aftecled  to  circulate  the  same  report'.  Thibaudeau,  the  deputy, 
who  thus  far  had  not  gone  along  either  with  the  Mountain  or  with  the 
1  herraidorians,  or  with  the  raonirchist'i,  who  had  neverlhele-s  shown 
himself  1  sincere  republican,  and  on  whom  thirly-t«o  departments  had 
just  li\ed  their  choice  becauie  in  elect  ng  him  thej  had  Ihe  adiantage 
of  not  declaring  for  atjy  party — Thibaudeau  could  naturally  not  distrust 
the  state  of  opinion  so  muoh  as  the  Therm idonaiis  He  thought  that 
TiUieii  and  hii  partv  calumniated  the  nation  by  wishing  to  take  so  many 
precautions  against  it ,  he  even  supposed  that  Tallien  harboured  personal 
designs,  that  he  meant  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mountain  and 
to  givp.  himself  a  dictatorship,  upon  pretext  of  preserving  the  republic  from 
the  royalists.  He  denounced,  in  a  virulent  and  acrimonious  manner  this 
supposed  design  of  dictatorship,  and  made  an  unexpected  saily  against 
Tallien,  which  surprised  all  the  republicans,  because  they  could  not  com- 
prehend its  motive.  This  attack  even  compromised  Thibaudeau  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  distrustful,  and  caused  intentions  which  he  never 
entertained  to  b^  ascribed  to  him.  Though  he  reminded  the  assembly  that 
he  was  a  regicide,  it  was  well  known  from  the  intercepted  letters*  that  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  might  be  expiated  by  important  services  rendered 
to  his  heirs,  and  this  quality  no  longer  appeared  to  be  a  complete 
guarantee  Thus  though  a  firm  repubhcan  this  =ally  against  failien 
injured  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  patriots  and  G;ained  him  eKtraordiuary 
praises  from  the  royalists      He  was  called  Bar  of  lion 

The  Convention  pissed  to  the  order  of  the  day  and  iwailed  the  re- 
port ot  Tallien  in  the  name  of  the  commission  ol  five  The  result  of  Ihe 
labour^:  of  this  commission    wa^  a  decree  comprehending  the  following 


Exclusion  of  all  emigrants  and  relatives  of  emigrants  from  alf  fiinc 
tions,  civil  municipal  legislative  judicial  ind  military  till  the  general 
peace 

Permisnion  for  ail  those  who  would  not  live  under  the  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic to  quit  France  and  to  carry  their  property  along  with  them ; 

Dismissal  of  all  officers  who  had  not  served  during  the  revolutionary 
system,  that  is,  since  the  10th  of  August,  and  who  had  been  replaced  since 
the  i5th  Geiminal,  that  is,  since  the  proceedings  of  Aubry. 

These  dispositions  were  adopted.  The  Convention  then  decreed  in  a 
solemn  manner  the  onion  of  Belgium  with  France,  and  its  division  into 
departments.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  Brumaire,  at  the  moment  of  break- 
ing up,  it  determined  to  finish  its  Song  and  stormy  career  by  a  signal  act  of 
clemency.  It  decreed  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished 
in  the  French  republic,  from  the  time  of  the  general  peace.  It  changed 
the  name  of  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  into  that  of  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
and  lastly,  it  pronounced  an  amnesty  for  all  acts  connected  with  the  Revo- 
lution, excepting  the  revolt  of  the  13th  of  Vend^miaire.  This  was  setting 
at  liberty  men  of  all  parties  excepting  Lemaitre,  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
spirators of  Vendemiaire  against  whom  there  existed  sufficient  evidence. 
The  sentence  of  transportation  pronounced  against  Billaud-Varennes, 
Coltot-d'Herbois,  and  Barr^re,  which  had  been  revoked  for  the  purpose 

Itre,  dated    October 
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of  trying  therfl  anew,  that  is,  to  cause  them  to  be  condemned  to  death,  was 
confirmed.  Barr^re,  who  alone  had  not  yet  been  embarked,*  was  directed 
to  be  put  on  shipboard.  AIJ  the  prisons  were  to  he  thrown  open  At  iialf- 
past  two,  on  the  4th  of  Brumaire,  y»ar  IV  (October  26,  1795,)  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  pronounced  these  words.  "The  National  Conven- 
tion declares  that  its  mission  is  accomplished  and  its  session  is  closed." 
Shouts,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  of  The  republic  forever!  accompanied 
these  words. 

Thus  terminated  the  long  and  memorable  session  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. The  Constituent  Assembly  had  the  ancient  feudal  organization 
to  destroy,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  organization :  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  had  had  to  make  trial  of  that  organization,  in  presence  of 
the  King,  left  in  the  constitution.  After  a  trial  of  some  months,  it  ascer- 
tained and  declared  the  incompatibility  of  ihe  King  vtith  the  new  institu- 
tions, and  his  connivances  withleagued  Europe  :  it  suspended  the  King  and 
the  constitution,  and  dissolved  itself.  The  Convention,  therefore,  found  a 
dethroned  king,  an  annulled  constitution,  an  administration  entirely  de- 
stroyed, a  paper  money  discredited,  old  skeletons  of  regiments  worn  out  and 
empty.  Thus  it  was  not  liberty  that  it  had  to  proclaim  in  presence  of  an 
enfeebled  and  despised  throne,  it  was  liberty  that  it  had  to  defend  against 
ail  Europe ;  a  very  different  task.  Without  being  for  a  moment  daunted 
it  proclaimed  the  republic  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  armies  it  then  sacrifi- 
ced the  King,  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  itself;  it  subaeqnently  took 
all  the  powers  into  its  own  hands,  and  constituted  itself  a  dictatorship 
Voices  were  raised  in  its  bosom,  which  talked  of  humanity  when  it  wished 
to  hear  of  nothing  but  energy  ;  it  stifled  them.  This  dn-tatorihip  which 
the  necessity  of  the  general  preservation  had  obliged  it  to  arrogate  to 
itself  over  France,  twelve  of  Its  members  soon  arrogated  to  thejnseives 
over  it,  for'the  same  reason  and  on  account  of  the  same  necessity.  From 
the  Alps  to  the  sea,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  these  twelve  dictators 
seized  upon  all,  both  men  and  things,  and  commenced  the  greatest  and 
the  most  awful  struggle  with  the  nations  of  Europe  ever  recorded  in  his- 
tory. In  order  that  ihey  might  remain  supreme  directors  of  this  immense 
work,  they  sacrificed  all  parties  by  turns  ;  and  according  to  the  condition 
attached  lo  humanity,  they  had  the  excesses  of  their  qualities.  These 
qualities  were  strength  and  energy  ;  their  excess  was  cruelty.  They  spilt 
torrents  of  blood,  till,  having  become  useless  from  victory,  and  odious  by 
the  abuse  of  strength,  they  fell.  The  Convention  then  took  the  dictator- 
ship again  into  its  own  hands,  and  began  by  degrees  to  relax  the  springs  of 
that  terrible  administration.  Rendered  confident  by  victory,  it  listened  to 
humanity,  and  indulged  its  spirit  of  regeneration.  It  aimed  at  everything 
godd  and  great,  and  pursued  this  purpose  for  a  year ;  but  the  parties,  crusned 
under  its  piiiles.-^  authority,  revived  under  its  clemency.  Two  factions,  in 
which  were  blended,  iinder  infinite  variety  of  shades,  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  the  Revolution,  attacked  it  by  turns.  It  vanquished  the  one  in  Gei- 
ffiinal  and  Prairial,  the  other  in  Vendeniiaire,  and,  till  the  last  day,  showed 
itself  heroic  aiiudst  dangers.  Lastly,  it  framed  a  republican  constitution, 
and,. after  a  struggle  of  three  years  with  Europe,  with  the  factions,  with 
itself,  mutilated  and  bleeding,  it  dissolved  itself  and  transmitted  the  govern- 
ment of  France  to  the  Directory.! 

•  "  Baccfire  contrived  to  be  Jeil  behind,  at  the  island  of  Oleron,  when  Iiis  collea^aen 
BTiled  for  Cayenne,  upon  wliidi  Boursiiult  observed,  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever 
&  Ued  to  sail  with  the  wind."— Scu/Cs  Ufe  ofJfapoleon,     E. 

'  "  During  this  frightful  period  of  three  jears,  the  violence  of  tlie  diffcient  bctioai 
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lis  memory  has  reipaincd  terrible,  but  in  its  fai-our  there  need  only  be 
alleged  one  fact,  one  only,  and  all  reproaches  fall  before  this  important 
fact — it  saved  us  from  foreign  invasion.  The  preceding  assemblies  had 
bequeathed  to  it  France  copprocnised.  The  Convention  bequeathed 
France  saved  to  the  Directory  and  the  Empire,  If,  in  1793,  the  emigrants 
had  returned  to  France,  there  would  have  been  left  no  vestige  of  the  works 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution.  In- 
stead of  those  admirable  civil  institutions,  those  magnificent  exploits,  which 
signalized  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  the 
Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  we  should  have  had  the  base  and  sanguinary 
anarchy  which  we  behold  at  this  day  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  repelling 
the  invasion. of  the  kings  leagued  against  our  republic,  the  Convention 
insured  to  the  Revolution  an  uninterrupted  action  of  thirty  years  on  the 
soil  of  France,  and  gave  its  works  time  to  become  consolidated,  and  to 
acquire  that  strength  which  enables  them  to  defy  the  impotent  wrath  of 
the  enemies  of  humanity. 

To  the  men  who  call  themselves  with  pride  patriots  of  89,  the  Conven- 
tion will  always  be  able  to  say,  "  You  provoked  the  combat — we  sustained 
and  finished  it" 


THE   DIRECTORY. 

INSTALLATION  OF  THE  DIRECTORY— ITS  FIRST  PROCEEDiNGS- 
LOSS  OF  THE  LINES  OF  MAYENGE,  AND  ARMISTICE  ON  THE 
RHINE— BATTLE   OF  LOA NO—EXPEDITION   OF  THE   ILE-DIEU. 

Thb  5th  of  Brumaire,  year  IV  (October  27,  1795),  was  the  day  fixed 
for  putting  in  force  the  directorial  constitution.  On  that  day,  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  Convention  retained  in  the  legislative  body  were  to  be  joined 
by  the  third  just  elected  by  the  electoral  assemblies,  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  councils,  to  constitute  themselves,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
nomination  of  the  five  directors,  who  were  to  be  invested  with  the  e>«jcu- 
tive  power  During  these  first  moments,  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the 
legi^ative  body  and  the  Directory,  the  former  committees  of  government 
were  to  remain,  and  to  retain  the  deposit  of  all  the  powers.  The  members 
of  the  Convention,  sent  to  the  armies  or  into  the  departments,  were  to 
continue  their  mi.ssion  until  the  installation  of  the  Directory  should  be 
Kotilieit  to  them. 

A  great  agitation  prevailed  in  the  public  mind.     The  moderate  and  the 

converted  the  Revolution  into  a  war,  and  the  house  of  Assembly  into  a  field  of  battle. 
Each  party  struggled  for  viototy  in  order  to  obtain  the  aaceiidenoy.  The  Girondina 
tried,  and  pefiBhed;  the  party  of  Robespierre  tried,  and  perished  also.  Everything  was 
provisional,  boUi  power,  and  men,  and  parties,  and  Byslems;  because  one  thing  only  was 
possible,  and  that  was  war.  A  whole  year,  from  the  time  it  regained  its  authority,  was 
necessary  to  enable  tlie  Convention  to  restore  the  nation  lo  the  dominion  of  the  Ia» 
It  liad  now  returned  to  the  point  from  which  it  started,  having  accomplished  ils  real 
design,  which  was  to  protect  and  finally  consolidate  the  republic.  After  having  asto- 
nished the  world,  it  disappeared  from  (he  se^ne.  Three  yearr  of  dictatorship  had  been 
lost  lo  liberty,  but  not  to  the  Revolution."— .«(gTic(.     E^ 
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vehement  patriots  "howed  one  and  the  same  iiiitation  dgainst  the  party 
«  hich  hid  attacked  the  Convention  qn  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire ,  thej  were 
fill!  oi  alarm,  thej  exhorted  one  4nother  to  unite  more  closely  than  ever, 
}n  order  to  resist  royilism  they  loudly  asserted  that  only  such  men  as  were 
irrei  ocalily  bound  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  on  ^ht  to  be  called 
to  the  Directory  and  to  all  public  offices ,  they  entertained  a  great  distrust 
of  tlie  deputies  of  the  new  third,  and  anfiouiJy  luveBtigated  their  names, 
their  pT>t  lives,  and  their  known  or  presumed  opinions 

The  sectional les,  mt  down  by  grape^hot  on  the  13t]i  of  Vendemiaire, 
but  ticaied  with  the  utmobt  clemency  after  the  victory,  had  again  grown 
inaoleitt  Proud  of  having  for  a  moment  sustained  the  fire,  they  seemed  to 
jra-igine  that  the  Convention,  m  sparing  them,  had  been  influenced  by 
ri'-.pect  for  their  strength,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their 
cause  They  showed  themselves  everywhere,  boasted  of  their  exploits, 
rtpe  iting  in  the  drawing  rooms  the  like  impertinences  agam^t  the  great 
Assembly  which  had  just  relinquished  power  and  affected  to  place  strong 
rclianr  e  on  the  deputies  of  the  new  third 

These  deputies,  who  were  to  take  their  seits  among  the  veterins  of  the 
Revolution,  and  to  represent  the  new  opinion  which  had  sprung  up  in 
France  attei  a  long  series  ol  storms,  were  far  from  justifying  all  the  distrust 
of  the  republicans  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  counter-revolutionists.  Among 
them  were  some  members  of  the  old  assemblies,  as  Vaublanc,  Pastoret, 
Dumas,,  Dupont  of  Nemours,  and  the  honest  and  learned  Tronchet,  who 
had  rendered  such  important  services  to  our  legislation.  Nent  were  seen 
many  new  men,  not  those  extraordinary  men  who  shine  at  the  outset  of 
revolutions,  but  men  of  solid  merit,  who  succeed  genius  in  the  career  of 
politics  iis  in  that  of  the  arts ;  for  instance,  lawyers  and  administrators, 
such  as  Portalis,  Simfeon,  Barbfe-Maibois,*  Tronfon-Dueoudtay.  In  general, 
these  new  deputies,  setting  aside  some  decided  counter-revolutionists,  be^ 
longed  to  that  class  of  moderate  men,  who,  having  taken  no  share  in  events, 
haviuir  Itad  no  opportunity  either  to  do  wrong  or  to  deceive  themselves,  pre- 
tended to  be  attached  to  the  Bevoltttion,  but  separated  it  at  the  same  time 
from  what  they  called  its  crimes  Though  naturally  disposed  to  censure 
the  p  i-t  ihey  were  already  somewhat  reconciled  with  the  .Convention  and 
the'  republic  by  their  election,  for  men  willingly  forgive  an  order  of  things 
in  which  they  have  found  places  For  the  rest,  strangers  to  Paris  and  to 
politics  timid  as  jet  upon  this  new  stage,  they  courted  and  visited  the  most 
distinguished  members  ol  the  National  Convention. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  minds  on  the  5th  of  Brumwre,  year  IV.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  who  had  been  re-elected,  met  and  strove  to 
influence  the  nominations  that  were  yet  to  be  made,  in  order  to  remain 
masters  of  the  government.  By  virtue  of  the  celebrated  decrees  of  the  5th 
and  lllth  of  Fructidor,  the  number  of  the  Conventionalists  in  the  new  legis- 
lative body  was  to  be  five  hundred.  If  this  number  weie  left  incomplete 
by  the  re-elections,  the  members  present  on  the  5th  of  Brumaire  were  to 
form  themselves' into  an  electoral  body  for  the  purpose  of  completing  it. 

■  -  "  Biirbfi-Matbois  n-as  son  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Melz.  In  1792  he  went  to 
Vienna  as  usaistant  to  the  ambaBBador ;  and  on  his  return  ta  Paris  remained  in  obscn- 
rily  till  I7!>5.  At  that  period  he  was  depoled  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  but  iii  1797 
was  condemned  to  baniEhntent  Ha  was  recalled  to  France  after  the  18th  of  Bruniaire, 
waa  appr>inted  councillor  of  elate,  and,  in  1801,  director  of  the  public  treasury.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
esteemed  works,  among  which  are  an  '  Esaay  on  tlie  MeauB  of  Iniiniring  a  Taste  for 
Virtue.'  "—Biagraphie  Moierae.     E. 
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In  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  a  list  was  drawn  up,  in  which  were 
inserted  many  decided  Mountaitteers,  This  list  was  not  wholly  approved 
of.  However,  none  but  known  patriots  were  placed  in  it.'  On  the  5th,  all 
the  deputies  present,  forming  a  single  assembly,  constituted  themselves  an 
electoral  body.  In  the  first  place,  they  completed  the  two-lhirds  of  Con- 
ventionalists who  were  to  sit  in  the  legislative  body ;  they  then  drew  up  a 
list  of  all  the  deputies  married  and  past  the  age  of  forty,  from  which, they 
took  by  lot  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  compose  the  Council  of  the  Ancients. 

On  the  foHowiftg  day,  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  assembled  at  the 
Riding-house,  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  chose  Daunou 
president,  and  Rewbel,  Ch^nier,  Cambaceres,  and  Thibaudeau,  secretaries. 
The  Council  of  the  Ancients  met  in  the  former  hall  of  the  Convention, 
called  Lareveill^re-Lepeaux'  to  the  chair,  and  Baudin,  Lanjuinais,  Breard, 
and  Charles  Lecroix,  to  tlie  bureau.  These  selections  were  suitable,  and 
proved  that  in  both  councils  the  majority  was  attached  to  the  republican 
cause.  The  councils  declared  thdt  they  were  constituted,  notified  this  to 
each  other  by  messages,  provisionally  confirmed  the  powers  of  the  depu- 
ties, and  deferred  the  verification  of  them  till  after  the  organization  of  the 
government. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  elections  was  yet  to  take  place,  namely, 
that  of  the  five  magistrates  to  be  invested  with  the  executive  power.  On 
this  choice  depended  at  once  the  fate  of  the  republic  and  the  fortune  of 
individuals.  The  five  directors,  in  fact,  having  the  nomination  of  all  the 
public  functionaries,  could  compose  the  government  at  pleasure,  and  fill  it 
with  men  attached  or  hostile  to  the  republic.  They  would  be  masters  more- 
over of  the  destiny  of  individuals  ;  they  would  have  it  -in  their  power  to 
open  to  them  or  to  shut  them  out  of  the  career  of  public  employments,  to 
reward  d  g      a!  Q      f    1  f  1  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

The  i  fl  w!     h  I   y  would  therefore  be  immense.     In 

conse.q  11  w       d    ply  d  n  the  choice  that  was  about  to  be 

made. 

Th    C  I   ts  m  d  r  of  this  choice.     All  agreed  that 

they  o  gl  !  g     ^  d     to  give  themselves  surer  guaran- 

tees.    Op  ,    f  g  time,  settled  in  favour  of  Barras, 

Rewbel,  Sieyes,  Lareveill4re-f  epeaux,  and  Le  Tourneur.  Barras  had  ren- 
dered important  services  in  Thermidor,  Prairiai,  and  Vendemiaire.;  he  had 
been,  in  some  sort,  the  legislator-general  opposed  to  al!  the  factions;  the 
last  battle,  of  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  had,  in  particular,  given  him  great 
consequence,  though  the  merit  of  the  dispositions  belonged  to  young  Bona- 
parte. .[■  Eewbel,  shut  up  in  Mayence  during  tlie  siege,  and  frequently  called 
into  the  committees  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  had  adopted  the  opinion 
of  the  Thermidorians,  shown  aptness  for  and  application  to  husin ess,  and 
a  certain  vigour  of  character.  Sieves  was  regarded  as  the  first  speculative 
genius  of  the  time.  Lareveillere-Lepeaux  had  voluntarily  associated  him- 
self with  theGirondins  on  the  day  of  their  proscription,  had  comeback  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  9lh  of  Thermidor,  and  had  opposed,  with  all  his  might, 
the  two  factions  which  had  alternately  attacked  the  Convention.  A  miid 
and  humane  patriot,  he  was  the  only  Girondin  whom  the  Mountain  did  not 
suspect,  and  the  only  patriot  whose  virtues  the  counter-revolutionists  durst 
not  deny.  He  had  but  one  defect,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  persons, 
namely,  the  deformity  of  his  person,  upon  which  it  was  alleged  the  direc- 
torial mantle  would  sit  hot  ill.  Lastly,  Le  Tourneur,  known,  for  a  patriot, 
Bnd  esteemed  on  account  of  his  character,  had  formerly  been  an  officer  of 
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engineers,  and  had  lately  succeeded  Carnot  in  the  committee  of  public 
welfare,  but  was  far  from  possessing  his  talents.  Some  of  the  Convention- 
alists were  for  placing  among  the  five  directors  one  of  the  generals  who 
had  most  distinguished  tliemselyes  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  as  Kleber, 
Moreau,  Pichegtu,  or  Hoche ;  but  the  Assembly  was  afraid  of  giving  too 
much  influence  to  the  military,  and  would  not  call  any  of  them  to  the 
supreme  power.  To  render  the  elections  certain,  tlie  Conventionalists 
agreed  among  themselves  to  resort  to  an  expedient  which,  without  being 
illegal,  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  trick.  Agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  was  to  present  lo  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients  a  list  of  ten  candidates  for  each  directorship ;  and  out  of 
these  ten  that  council  was  to  choose  one.  Thus  for  the  five  dictatorships 
it  was  necessary  to  present  fifty  candidates.  The  Conventionalists,  who 
had  the  majority  in  the  Five  Hundred,  agreed  to  place  Barras,  Rewbel, 
Sieyes,  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  and  Le  Tourneur,  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  then  to  add  forty-five  unknown  names,  none  of  which  cpuid  possibly 
be  chosen.  In  this  manner  a  preference  was  forced  for  the  five  candidates 
whom  the  Conventionalists  were  desirous  of  calling  to  the  Directory. 

This  plan  was  strictly  followed ;  but,  as  one  name  was  wanting  to  make 
up  the  forty-fivej  that  of  Cambao^res  was  added,  to  the  great  satisfact' 
ihe  new  third  and  of  all  the  moderates.  When  the  list  was  pri 
the  Ancients,  they  appeared  lo  be  extremely  displeased  at  this  n 
forcing  their  choice.  Dupont  of  Nemours  moved  an  adjournment.  "  The 
forty-five  persons  who  complete  this  list,"  said  he,  "  are  no  doubt  not  un- 
worthy of  your  choice,  for,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  would  be  evident  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  you  violence  in  favour  of  five  individuals.  No 
doubt,  these  names,  which  reach  you  for  the  first  time,  belong  to  men  of 
modest  virtue,  and  who  are  also  worthy  of  representing  a  great  republic; 
but  it  requires  time  to  become  acquamted  with  them  Their  very  modest), 
which  his  kept  them  concealed,  compels  us  to  make  inquiries  before  we 
can  appreciate  their  merit,  and  authorizes  us  to  demand  an  tdjoumment " 
The  Ancients,  though  dissatisfied  with  this  procedure,  shared  ihe  senti- 
ments ol  the  majority  oi  the  Fne  Hundred,  and  confirmed  the  choice  of 
the  fi*  e  persons  VI  ho  had  thus  been  forced  upon  them  Out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  votes,  Lirei  eiUere-Lepeaut  obtained  two  hundred  and 
sixteen,  such  was  the  unanimity  oi  esteem  for  that  e"!(,eilent  man,  Le 
Tourneur  obtamed  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  Rewbel,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  sit ,  Sieyes,  one  hundred  and  filty-sit ,  Barras,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nme.  This  last  was  more  ot  a  party  man  than  the  others ;  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  excite  greater  difference  of  opinion  and 

The  election  of  these  five  persons  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
revolutionists,  ivho  thus  saw  themselves  assured  of  the  government.  It  was 
yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  five  directors  would  accept  the  appointment. 
There  was  no  3oubt  respecting  three  of  them,  hut  two  were  known  to  care 
very  little  about  power.  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  a  simple,  modest  man,  but 
little  qualified  for  the  management  of  affairs  and  of  men,  sought  and  found 
no  pleasure  hut  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  with  the  brothers  Thouin.  Il 
wait  doubtful  whether  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  functions  of 
director.  Sieyes,  with  a  mighty  mind,  capable  of  conceiving  everything,  a 
matter  of  business  as  well  as  a  principle,  was  nevertheless  incapable,  from 
disposition,  of  the  duties  of  government.  Perhaps,  too,  full  of  spleen 
against  a  republic  which  was  not  constituted  to  his  fancy,  he  would  not  be 

YOL.  in.— 43  2  F 
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disposed  to  accept  the  direction  of  it.  In  fact,  it  was  requisite  that,  among 
these  five  individuals,  men  of  business  or  of  action,  there  should  be  one  of 
pure  and  weil  known  virtue.  Such  a  one  was  found  among  them  by  the 
acceptance  of  Lareveillere-Lepeaiix.  As  for  Sieyes,  his  repugnance  was 
not  to  be  overcome;  he  declined,  alleging  that  he  considered  himself  unfit 
for  the  government. 

It  was  necessary  to  provide  another  in  his  stead.  There  was  a  man  who 
enjoyed  immense  reputation  in  Europe — namely,  Carnot.  His  military 
i,  though  important,  were  exaggerated  :  to  him  were  attributed  all 
ind,  though  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  great  committee 
of  public  welfare,  the  colleague  of  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  it 
was  known  that  he  had  opp(«ed  them  with  great  energy.  In  him  was  seen 
the  union  of  a  great  military  genius  with  a  stoic  character.  His  reputation, 
and  that  of  Sieyes,  were  the  two  greatest  of  the  time.  The  best  thing  that 
could  be  done,  to  give  consideration  to  the  Directory,  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  one  of  these  two  reputations  by  the  other.  Carnot  was,  accordingly, 
inserted  in  the  new  list  beside  the  men  who  rendered  bis  nomination  com- 
pulsory. Cambac^r^s  was  also  added  to  the  iiat,  which  contained  only 
eight  unknown  persons.  The  Ancients,  however,  had  no  hesitation  in  pre- 
ferring Carnot ;  he  obtained  one  hundred  and  seventeen  votes  against  one 
Hundred  and  thirteen,  and  became  one  of  the  five  directors. 

Thus  Barras,  Rewbel,  Lareveill^re-Lepeaux,  Le  Tourneur,  and  Carnot, 
became  the  five  magistrates  invested  with  the  government  of  the  republic. 
Among  thrae  five  persons  there  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  even  any  man 
of  high  reputation,  excepting  Carnot.  But  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  end 
of  a  sanguinary  revolution,  which  in  a  few  years,  had  devoured  several 
generations  of  men  of  genius  of  every  description?  In  the  assemblies  there 
WAS  not  left  one  extraordinary  orator,  in  diplomacy  there  remained  not  one 
celebrated  negotiator.  Barthelemy  alone,  by  his  treaties  with  Prussia  «nd 
Spain,  had  gained  a  sort  of  consideration,  but  he  inspired  the  patriots  with 
no  confidence.  In  the  armies,  great  generals  were  already  formed,  and 
Btili  greater  were  training ;  •  but  there  was  yet  no  decided  superiority,  and, 
besides,  a  distrust  was  entertained  of  the  military.  Thus,  as  we  have 
observed,  there  were  but  two  men  of  high  reputation,  Sieyes  and  Carnot. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  gain  the  one,  the  other  ivas  secured.  Barras  )iad 
action;  Rewbel  and  Le  Tourneur  were  assiduous  at  business ;  Lareveil- 
iBre-LepeauK  was  a  discreet  and  upright  man  ;  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
at  the  moment,  to  compose  the  supreme  magistracy  in  any  other  way. 

The  state  of  things  on  the  accession  of  these  five  magistrates  to  power 
was  deplorable  ;  and  it  required  great  courage  and  virtue  in  some,  and 
great  ambition  in  others,  to  accept  the  task  that  was  imposed  upon  them. 
A  combat  was  just  over,  in  which  it  had  been  foiind  necessary  to  call  in 
one  faction  to  fight  another.  The  patriots  who  had  spilt  their  blood  had 
become  importunate  ;  the  sectionaries  had  not  ceased  to  be  daring.  The 
affair  of  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire  had,  in  short,  not  been  one  of  those  vic- 
tories followed  by  terror,  which,  while  they  subject  the  government  to  the 
yoke  of  the  victorious  faction,  deliver  it,  at  least,  from  the  vanquished  fac- 

•  "Under  the  stern  rule  of  the  Convention,  wliloh  knew  no  excuse  for  ill  success, 
and  stMJjulat^d  hy  opportuuitiee,  which  semed  to  offer  every  pn£0  to  lionourablo  nmbition, 
ornse  a  race  of  generaJfl.whomlhe  world  acarcely  ever  saw  equalled,  and  of  wliom  (here 
uertninly  never,  »l  any  other  period,  flourislied  so  many  in  ifie  same  service.  In  those 
i^arly  wars,  and  summoned  out  by  the  stern  proscription,  were  Uainid  men  whose  names 
iJi'gan  already  to  stir  tlie  Fteneli  soldier  aa  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet." — SeoWa  Life 
:'f /fapaltoh.     E, 
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tion.  The  patriols  had  lifted  their  heads  aoain  ;  the  sectionaries  had  nol 
submitted.  Paris  was  full  of  intriguers  of  a!l  parties,  agitated  by  every 
kind  of  ambition,  and  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress. 

At  this  tinie,^s  in  Prairial,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  in  ail  the  great  communes;  the  paper-money  produced  confusion 
in  trade,  and  left  the  government  without  resources.  The  Convention 
h:iving  refused  to  assent  to  the  disposal  of  the  national  domains  for 
thrice  their  value  in  X799  in  paper,  the  sales  had  been  suspended ;  the 
paper,  which  could  only  come  back  by  means  of  the  sales,  had  con- 
tinued in  circulation,  and  its  depreciation  had  made  alarming  progress 
To  no  purpose  had  the  scale  of  proportion  for  diminishing  the  loss  of 
those  who  received  the  assignats  been  devised ;  that  scale  reduced  them 
only  to  a  fifth,  whereas  they  had  not  even  the  one-!iundr^d-and -fiftieth 
of  the  primitive  value.  The  state,  receiving  nothing  but  paper  for  the 
taxes,  was  ruined  as  well  as  private  individuals.  It  levied,  it  is  true, 
one-half  of  the  land-tax  in  kind,  which  furnished  some  supplies  for  the 
consumption  of  the  armies;  but  the  means  of  transport  were  frequently 
wanting,  and  those  articles  remained  in  the  magazines  till  they  were 
spoiled.  To  add  to  its  expenditure,  it  was  obliged,  as  we  know,  to 
feed  Paris.  It  furnished  the  ration  at  a  price  in  assignats  which  scarcely 
covered  the  hundredth  part  of  the  cost.  This  expedient,  however,  was 
the  only  possible  one  for  suppl)'iRg  the  annuitants  and  the  public  func- 
tionaries, who  were  paid  in  assignats,  with  bread  at  least;  but  this 
obligation  had  raised  the  expenditure  to  an  enormous  amount.  Having 
nothing  but  paper  to  defray  it,  the  state  had  issued  assignats  without 
limit,  and  had  increased  the  quantity  of  them,  in  a  few  months,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-nine  thousand  million.  The  old  returns  and  the  sums 
in  the  treasury  reduced  the  actual  amount  in  circulation  to  nineteen 
thouiiatid  niiHion,  which  exceeded  all  the  amounts  known  in  finance. 
To  keep  down  the  issues  as  much  as  possible,  the  coftitnission  of  five, 
instituted  in  the  last  days  of  the  Convention  for  devising  extraordinary 
means  of  police  and  finance,  had  induced  the  Assembly  to  decree, 
iii  princi;»le,  an  extraordinarj  war- contribution  of  twenty  times  the  land- 
tax,  and  ten  times  the  tait  on  patents,  which  might  produce  about  six 
or  seven  thousand  million  in  paper.  Biit  this  contribulion  was  decreed 
only  in  principle;  and,  meanwhile,  inscriptions  of  rentes  wete  given  to 
the  contractors,  which  they  received  at  a  ruinous  rate.  A  rente  of  five 
francs  was  allowed  for  a  capital  of  ten.  An  experiment  was  also  made 
of  a  voluntary  loan  at  3  per  cent.,  which  was  ruinous  and  ill  filled. 

In  this  dreadful  distress,  the  public  functionaries,  being  unable  to 
live  upon  their  salaries,  gave  in  their  resignation.  The  soldiers  left 
the  armies,  which  had  lost  one-third  of  their  effective  force,  and  returned 
to  the  towns,  where  the  weakness  of  the  government  allowed  them  to 
remain  unmolested.  Thus  to  supply  five  armies  and  an  immense  capi- 
tal, with  the  mere  faculiy  of  issuing  assignats  without  value;  to  recruit 
those  armies;  to  reconstitute  the  entire  government  between  the  two 
hostile  factions — such  was  the  task  of  ihe  five  magislrates  who  had  just 
been  called  to  the  supreme  administration  of  the  republic. 

The  necessity  of  order  is  so  great  in  all  communities,  that  they 
naturally  favour  its  re-establishment,  and  wonderfully  second  those  who 
undertake  the  duty  of  reorganizing  them :  hut  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reorganize  them,  unless  they  were  favourably  disposed  towards  it,  and 
we  ought  not  the  less  to    acknowledge   the    courage  and  the  efforts  of 
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hi  d       k  1  p     es.      The    five  directors, 

dkgp  nfhL       rab  lud  not  a  single  article  of 

f  h  Thkplh  ky  table,  a  sheet  of  letter- 

pp  d  kdflpp  f  writing  th*  first   message, 

nfn  hw         ulhlD  y  was  conatituted.*     In 

h  y     1  p  Every  night   the   assignala 

yfh  fhfJI  dy  were    printed,  and  they 

d  q  f    m     1     p  f    h     republic.      The  greatest 

y       p  ppl       p         Id        d   f  r  several  days,  (here  had 

b    n  I         b  f  f  b      d  ice  to   distribute  among 

h     p    pi 
fhfid  dd  ffdA     ording  to  the  new  con- 

q  h  y      P  hoold   be  preceded  by  a 

d       nd  f      f    d  h  11  h      inistry.     The  two  coun- 

Igndhdrad       dh       1  y    vhicb  had  been  rendered 

dpd  fhD  ypdh  g  anted  by  the  decree  of 

the  two  coanciis.  1  he  Directory  demanded  at  first  three  thousand  million 
in  assignats,  which  was  granted,  and  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
exchange  immediately  for  specie.  Was  it  the  duty  of  the  treasury  or 
of  the  Directory  to  negotiate  this  exchange!  That  was  the  first  dif- 
ficulty.  The  treasury,  if  it  made  bargains  itself,  would  be  overstepping 
the  duty  of  mere  superintendence.  That  difficulty,  however,  was  re- 
moved by  assigning  to  it  the  negotiation  of  the  paper.  The  three 
thousand  million  could  produce  at  most  twenty  or  twenty-five  million 
of  livres.  That  sum  could  do  no  more  than  supply  the  first  current  wants. 
A  plan  of.  finance  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration,  aiid  the 
Directory  intimated  to  the  two  councils  that  it  should  submit  that  plan 
to  them  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  feed  Paris, 
which  was  destitute  of  every  thing;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  or- 
ganized system  of  requisitions.  The  Directory  demanded  the  faculty  of 
requiring,  by  way  of  summons,  in  the  departments  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Seine,  the  quantity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quintals 
JDf  corn,  on  account  of  the  land-tax  payable  in  kind.  The  next  care 
^f  the  Directory  was  to  demand  a  number  of  laws  for  the  repression 
of  all  kinds  of  disorders,  and  especially  of  desertion,  which  was  daily 
idjniiniBhing  the  strengtii  of  the  armies.  At  the  same  time,  it  set  about 
appointing  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  the  administration.  Mer- 
Aia  of  Douai  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  justice;  Aubert-Dubayet  was 
j-emoved  from  the  army  of  the  coast  of  Cherbourg  to  take  the  portfolio 
of  war;  Charles  de  Lacroix  was  placed  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs, 
Faypoult,  over  the  finances,  and  Btnezecii,  an  enlighted  administrator, 
was  appointed  to  the  interior.  It  then  studied  to  find,  among  the  mul- 
titude of  applicants  by  whom  it  was  beset,  the  men  best  qualified  to  fill 

•  "  When  the  directors  entered  tlie  Luxembourg,  tliere  was  not  a  piece  of  furniture 
in  it.  ITiey  procured  a  small  wooden  table,  one  of  the  feet  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
oge,  upon  which  they  deposited  a  bundle  of  ielter-paper  and  a  ^vriling,^lesk,  which 
fortunately  tliey  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  from  the  committee  orpublio  aafttj-. 
Who  would  believe  that  in  a  oloset,  seated  upon  foiir  etraw  chairs  round  this  lab5e,  in 
front  of  some  half-kindled  brilets  of  wood,  the  whole  borrowed  from  the  housekeeper 
Dupont,  the  members  of  tlie  new  ffovernment,  nfler  having  examined  all  the  difficulties, 
nay,  I  would  say,  the  horirera  of  their  situation,  determined  boldly  to  meet  every  obsta- 
cle, and  to  rescue  France  from  the  abyss  in  which  she  was  plunged,  or  perish  ?  They 
drew  out  upon  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  the  act  by  wliich  ttiej  declared  they  had  entered 
iipon  their  111 netions ,  an  act  which  Ihey  immediately  addressed  to  the  legisflalive  as 
■emlilies.'  —BeilUul      E. 
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public  offices.  Ill  this  precipitation  it  was  not  posaibie  to  avoid  making 
some  very  bad  selections.  It  employed,  in  particular,  a  great  number 
of  patriots  wfae  had  rendered  themselves  too  conspicuous  to  be  discreet  and 
impartial.  The  13th  of  Vendemiaire  had  rendered  them  necessary,  and 
caused  the  alarm  which  they  had  excited  lo  be  forgotten.  The  entire  go- 
vernment, directors,  ministers,  agents  of  all  sorts,  was  thus  formed  in  hatred 
of  the  !3th  of  Vendemiaire,  and  of  the  patty  which  had  brought  about  that 
day.  The  Conventional  deputies  themselves  were  not  yet  recsHed  fromi 
their  missions ;  and  for  this  the  Directory  needed  but  to  omit  to  notify  its 
installation  to  them ;  it  meant  thus  to  allow  them  time  to  finish  their  work, 
Fr^ron,  sent  to  the  South,  to  repress  the  counter-revolutionary  fury  there, 
was  consequently  enabled  to  continue  his  tour  in  those  unh'appy  districts. 
The  five  directors  laboured  without  intermission,  and  displayed,  in  the  first 
moments,  the  same  zeal  that  the  members  of  the  great  committee  of  public 
welfare  had  exhibited  in  the  ever-memorable  days  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, 1793. 

Unluckily,  the  difficulties  of  this  task  were  aggravated  by  defeats.  The 
retreat  which  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  had  been  forced  to  make" 
gave  rise  to  (he  most  alarming  rumours.  Owing  to  the  most  vicious  of  all' 
plans  and  the  treason  of  Pichegru,  the  projected  invasion  of  Germany  had 
been  quite  unsuccessful,  as  we  have  seen.  The  intention  was  to  cross  the 
Rhine  at  two  points,  and  to  occupy  the  right  bank  with  two  armies.  Jour- 
dan,  leaving  Dusscldorf  after  the  most  favourable  passage  of  the  river,  had 
found  himself  upon  the  Lahn,  cooped  up  between  the  Prussian  line  and  the' 
Rhine,  and  destitute  of  everything,  in  a  neutral  country,  where  he  coulii 
not  live  at  discretion.  This  distress,  however,  would  have  lasted  but  for  a 
few  days,  if  he  could  have  advanned  into  the  enemy's  country  and  joined' 
Pichegru,  who  had  found  in  the  occupation  of  Mannheim  so  easy  and  si> 
unexpected  a  way  of  crossing  the  Rhine.  Jourdan  would  have  repaired  by 
•his  junction  the  fault  of  the  plan  of  campaign  prescribed  to  him ;  bus 
Pichegni,  who  was  still  discussing  the  conditions  of  his  defection  with  the 
»gents  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  had  thrown  but  an  insufficient  corps  beyond 
ihe  Rhine,  He  was  bent  on  not  crossing  the  river  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army,  and  left  Jourdan  alone  en  Jleche  in  the  midst  of  Germany.  This 
position  could  not  last.  All  who  had  the  least  notion  of  war  were  alarmed 
for  Jourdan.  Hoche,  who,  while  commanding  in  Bretagne,  cast  a  look  of 
interest  on  the  operations  of  the  other  armies,  adverted  to  the  subject  in  ail 
his  letters,  Jourdan  was  therefore  at  length  obliged  to  retreat  and  to  recross 
the  Rhine ;  and  in  so  doing  he  acted  very  judiciously,  and  deserved  esteem 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  retreat. 

The  enemies  oi  ihe  republic  triumphed  on  occasion  of  this  retrograde 
movement,  and  spread  the  most  alarming  reports.  Their  malicious  predic- 
tions were  realized  at  the  very  moment  of  the  installation  of  the  Directory, 
The  fault  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  committee  of  public  welfare  consisted 
in  dividing  its  forces,  and  thus  leaving  to  the  enemy,  who  occupied  May- 
ence,  the  advantage  of  a  central  position,  and  in  thereby  suggesting  to  him* 
the  idea  of  collecting  his  troops,  and  directing  his  entire  mass  against  one 
or  other  of  our  two  armies,  To  this  situation  General  Clairfayt  was  In- 
debted for  a  happy  inspiration,  which  attested  a  genius  that  he  had  not  pre- 
viously displayed,  and  that  he  displayed  no  more  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
profit  by  it,  A  corps  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  French  blockaded  Mayence 
Clairfayt,  master  of  that  fortress,  could  debouch  from  il,  and  overwhelm 
the  blockading  corps,  before  Jourdan  and  Pichegru  had  time  to  come  up. 
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He  actually  seizeil  the  most  suitable  moment  for  tbis  operation  witli  great 
precision.  No  sooner  had  Jourdan  retired  upon  the  Lower  Rhine  by  Dus- 
seldorfand  Neuwied,  than  Clairfayt,  leaving  a  detachment  to  walch  hira, 
proceeded  to  Mayence,  and  there  concentrated  his  forces,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  debouching  suddenly  upon  the  blockading  corps.  That  corps, 
under  the  command  of  General  Schial,  extended  in  a  semicircle  around 
Mayence,  and  formed  a  line  of  nearly  four  leagues.  Though  great  care 
had  been  taken  to, fortify  it,  still  its  extent  did  not  permit  it  to  be  accurately 
closed.  Clairfayt,  who  had  eKamioed  it,  had  discovered  more  than  one 
easily  accessible  point.  The  extremity  of  this  semicircular  line,  which  was 
to  support  itself  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine,  left  an  extensive  meadow 
between  the  last  intrenohments  and  the  river.  It  was  upon  this  point  that 
Clairfayt  resolted  to  make  his  principal  efFori.  On  the  7lh  of  Brumaire 
(October  29),  he  debouched  by  Mayence  with  an  imposing  force,  but  yet 
not  -considerable  enough  to  render  the  operation  decisive.  Military  men 
have,  in  fact,  censured  him  for  having  left  on  the  right  bank  a  corps  which, 
had  it  been  employed  on  the  left' bank,  would  inevitably  have  brought  ruin 
upon  a  part  of  tiie  French  army  Clairfayt  despatched  along  the  meadow, 
which  occupied  the  space  between  the  Ime  of  blockade  and  the  Rhine,  a 
column  which  advanced  with  the  musket  on  the  arm.  At  the  same  time,  a 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  ascended  the  river  to  second  the  movement  of  this 
column  He  directed  the  rest  of  his  army  to  march  upon  the  front  of  the 
Imes,  and  made  arrangements  tor  a  prompt  and  vigourous  attack.  The 
French  division,  finding  itself  at  once  attacked  in  front,  turned  by  a  .corps 
filing  along  the  river,  and  cannonaded  by  a  flotilla,  whose  balls  reached  its 
rear,  took  fright  and  fled  in  disorder  The  division  of  St.  Cyr,  which  was 
placed  neU  to  it,  then  found  itself  uncovered  and  likely  to  be  overwhelmed. 
Fortunately,  the  (irmne*is  and  judgment  of  Its  general  extricated  it  from 
danger.  He  shifted  from  front  to  rear,  and  executed  his  retreat  in  good 
order,  sending  word  to  the  other  divisions  to  do  the  same.  From  that 
moment  the  whole  semicircle  was  abindoned;  St.  Cyr's  division  retreated 
towards  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Mengaud's  and  Renaud's  divisiong, 
which  oi  copied  the  other  part  of  the  line,  finding  themselves  separated,  fell 
back  upon  the  army  of  the  Simbre  and  Mouse,  a  corps  of  which,  com- 
manded b)  Marceau,  advanced  without  accident  into  the  Hundsruck. 
The  retreat  of  these  two  latter  divisions  was  extremely  difficult,  and  would 
have  been  impossible,  had  Clairfayt,  comprehending  the  whole  importance 
of  his  admirable  manteuvre,  acted  with  stronger  masses  and  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  In  the  opinion  of  military  men,  he  might,  after  breaking  the 
French  line,  have  rapidly  turned  the  divisions  which  were  descending 
towards  th^  Lower  Rhine,  surrounded  them,  and  cooped  them  up  in  the 
elbow  formed  by  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  Bingcn. 

Clairfayt's  manceuvre  was  not  the  less  admirable,  and  it  was  considered 
as  the  first  of  the  kind  executed  by  the  allies.  While  it  had  broken  up  the 
lines  of  Mayence,  Wurmser  had  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Piche- 
gru,  taken  from  him  the  bridge  of  the  Neckar,  and  then  driven  him  within 
the  walla  of  Mannheim.  Thus  the  two  French  armies,  thrown  beyond  the 
Rhine,  retaining,  it  is  true,  Mannheim,  Neuwied,  and  Diisseldorf,  but  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  Clairfayt,  who  had  driven  ofi"  the  force  blockad- 
ing Mayence,  were  liable  to  incur  great  risks  before  a  bold  and  enterprising 
general.  The  last  event  had  given  them  a  violent  shock ;  some  of  the 
fugitives  had  run  home  into  the  interior ;  and  an  absolute  destitution 
fldded  io  the  discouragement  of  the  defeat.      Luckily,  Clairfayt   was   in 
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no  hurry  to  d       !      ore  time  than  vvas  necessary  for  concentrating 

all  his  forces 

These  sad     d    g  h  ig  Paria  between  the  11th  and  12lh  of  Bru- 

maire,  at  the  m   n         f  the  installation  of  the  Directory,  contributed 

greatly  to  aug  n  ha  d  fhculties  of  the  new  republican  organization. 
Other  events,  i       d  ng  in  reality,  though  quite  aa  serious  in  appear- 

ance, were  occurring  in  the  West.  A  fresh  landing  of  emigrants  threat- 
ened the  republic.  After  the  disastrous  descent  at  ftuiberon,  which,  as  we 
liave  seen,  was  attempted  with  only  part  of  the  forces  prepared  by  the  Eng 
lisb  government,  the  wrecks  of  the  expedition  had  been  carried  on  board 
the  English  fleet,  and  then  landed  on  the  little  island  of  Ouat.  Thither  the 
unfortunate  families  of  the  Morbihan  had  been  conveyed,  who  had  hastened 
to  meet  the  expedition,  and  the  remnant  of  the  emigrant  regiments.  An 
epidemic  disease  and  violent  dissensions  prevailed  on  that  little  rock.  After 
some  time,  Puisaye,  who  had  been  recalled  by  all  the  Chouana,  {who  had 
broken  the  pacificntion,  and  who  attributed  the  disaster  at  Q,uiberon  to  the 
English  alone,  and  not  to  their  former  chief),  had  returned  to  Bretagne, 
where  he  had  made  every  preparation  for  renewing  hostilities  with  double 
vigour.  While  the  Quiberon  expedition  was  on  foot,  the  chiefs  of  La 
Vendee  had  not  stirred,  because  the  expedition  had  not  come  to  their 
country,  because  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Paris  agents  to  second  Puisaye, 
and  lastly,  because  they  waited  for  success  before  they  durst  again  commit 
themselves.  Chairette  alone  had  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  the  repub- 
lican authorities,  concerning  various  disorders  committed  in  his  district,  and 
certain  military  preparations,  which  he  was  reproached  with  making,  and  he 
had  almost  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  them.  He  had  just  received,  by 
way  of  Paris,  new  favours  from  Verona,  and  the  appointment  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Catholic  districts,  which  was  the  particular  object  of  his  wishes. 
This  new  dignity,  while  it  cooled  the  zeil  of  his  rival'  had  singularly  ex- 
cited his  own.  He  had  hopes  that  a  new  expedition  would  be  sent  to  these 
coasts;  and.  Commodore  Warren  having  offered  him  the  atores  remaming 
from  the  Quiberon  expedition,  he  had  no  longer  hesitated  he  had  made  -i 
general  attack  on  the  beach,  driven  back  the  republican  posts  and  secured 
some  powder  and  muskets.  The  English  had  at  the  same  time  landed  on 
the  coast  of  the  Morbihan  the  unfortunate  famdies  whom  they  hid  dngged 
after  them,  and  who  were  perishing  with  hunger  ind  want  in  the  ivle  ot 
Ouat.     Tlius  the  pacification  was  broken    ind  w  ir  dgain  began 

The  three  republican  generals,  Aubert  Dubajet  Hoche  and  Conchu\ 
who  commanded  the  three  armies  called  the  armies_of  Cherbourg,  of 
Brest,  and  of  the  West,  had  long  considered  the  pacification  aa  broken, 
not  only  in  Bretagne,  but  also  in  Lower  Vendee,  They  had  all  three  met 
at  Nantes,  but  could  not  resohe  upon  anything.  They  nevertheless  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  hasten  individually  to  the  first  point  that  should 
be  threatened.  A  new  landing  was  talked  of;  it  was  said,  and  this  was 
perfectly  true,  that  the  ftuiberon  division  was  only  the  first,  and  that  another 
was  coming.     Aware  of  the  fresh  dangers  which  menaced  the  coast,  the 

Frencll   gdVerumem.    aj>ijui..n:u   xi^^,.^^.^    ....    .. „j    „f   .ha    ;,rmy  of 

the  West.  The  conqueror  at  Welssenburg  and  Q.uiberon  was,  m  fact, 
the  man  to  whom,  in  this  imminent  danger,  the  whole  national  confidence 
was  due.     He  immediately  repaired  to  Nautes  to  supersede  Canclaux. 

The  three  armies  destined  to  overawe  the  insurgent  provinces  had 
been  reinforced  by  some  detachments  from  the  North,  and  by  several  of 
the  divisions  which  the  peace  with  Spain  rendered   disposable.     Hocha 
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obtained  authority  to  draw  fresh  detachments  from  the  two  armies  of  Brest 
and  Cherbourg,  to  strengthen  that  of  La  Vendee.  He  thus  increased 
it  to  forty-four  thousand  men.  He  established  strongly  intrenched  posta 
on  the  Nantes  Sevre,  which  runs  between  the  two  Vendees,  and  which 
separated  Stofflet's  country  from  that  of  Charette.  His  aim  in  this  was 
to  divide  those  two  chiefs,  and  to  prevent  them  from  acting  in  concert. 
Charelte  had  entirely  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  proclaimed  war  anew. 
Stofflet,  Sapinaud,  Scepeaus,  jealous  of  seeing  Charette  appointed  general- 
issimo, intimidated  also  by  the  preparations  of  Hoche,  and  uncertain  of 
the,coming  of  the  English,  did  not  yet  stir.  At  last,  the  English  squadroii 
made  its  appearance,  at  first  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  lie  Dieu,  facing  Lower  Vendue.  It  had  on  board  two  thousand 
English  infantry,  five  hundred  horse,  full  equipped,  skeletons  of  emigrant 
regiments,  a  great  number  of  oflicers,  arms,  Hmmunition,  provisions,  cloth- 
ing for  a  considerable  army,  funds  in  metallic  specie,  aii.d  lastly,  the  prince 
so  long  expected.*  A  still  more  considerable  force  was  to  follow,  if  the 
expedition  was  al  all  successful  at  its  outset,  and  if  the  prince  received 
proofs  of  a  sincere  desire  that  he  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  royalist  party.  No  sooner  was  the  expedition  descried  from  the 
coast  than  all  the  royalist  chiefs  sent  messengers  to  the  prince,  to  assure 
him  of  their  devoted  attachment,  to  claim  the  honotir  of  his  presence, 
and  to  concert  measures.  Charelte,  master  of  the  coast,  was  beat  situated 
for  concurring  in  the  disembarkation ;  and  his  reputation,  as  well  as  the 
wishes  of  all  the  emigrants,  directed  the  expedition  towards  his  district. 
He  also  sent  agents  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations. 

Hoche  was  meanwhde  making  his  preparations  with  his  wonted  activity 
and  resolution.  He  formed  the  plan  of  despatching  three  columns,  from 
Challaus,  Clisson,  and  St.  Hermine,  three  points  situated  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  country,  to  Belleville,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  Cha- 
rette. These  three  columns,-twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand  strong,  were 
destined  by  their  mass  to  overawe  the  country,  to  destroy  Chareite's  prin- 
cipal establishment,  and  to  throw  him,  by  n  brisk  and  vigorous  attack, 
into  such  disorder,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  protect  the  landing 
of  the  emigrant  prince.  Hoche,  accordingly,  marched  off  these  three 
columns,  and  united  them  again  at  Belleville,  without  encountering  any 
obstacles.  Charette,  whose  principal  force  he  hoped  to  meet  with  and  to 
fight,  was  not  at  Belleville ;  he  had  collected  eight  or  nine  thousand  men, 
and  proceeded  towards  Lujon,  with  a  view  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  the 
war  to  the  south  of  the  country,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  republi- 
cans from  the  coasts.  His  plan  was  well  coooeived,  but  it  failed  through 
the  energy  opposed  to  it.  While  Hoche  was  entering  Belleville  with  his  three 
column.^,  Charette  was  before  the  post  of  St.  Cyr,  which  covers  the  road 
from  Lufon  to  Les  Sables.  This  post  he  attacked  with  all  his  forces.  Two 
hundred  republicans,  intrenched  in  a  church,  made  an  heroic  resistance, 
and  gave  the  Lujon  division,  which  heard  the  cannonade,  time_to  Ijasteji 

— ine-oroKetl  rehiiuhs  of  the  Quiberon  expedition  were  landed  in  tlie  isle  of  flouat, 

where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by  an  eipedition  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
limn  England,  which  took  possesaion  of  the  Isle  Dieu,  and  where  the  Conot  d'Aitois 
assumed  the  command.    Several  pttitisl  it  ■      -   ■  .... 


.tally  ;  but,  from  want  of  concert  among  liie  royalist  clitefs,  they  came  to  iiolhin, 
noon  ttfterwatds,  the  English  eipedition,  not  having  met  with  the  expected  oo-operatioL., 
abandoned  Isle  Dieu,  which  was  found  to  he  totally  unserviceable  as  a  naval  station. 


Hid  returned  with  the  Count  d'Artois  to  Great  Britain.     From  that  moment  the  affairs 
fifthe  royalists  rapidly  declined  in  all  the  western  provii-cea." — Alison.     E. 
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lip  to  their  i-elief.  Charette,  taken  in  flank,  was  completely  beaten,  ami 
his  band,  being  dispersed,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  interior  oftheMarais. 

Heche,  not  finding  the  enemj  before  him,  and  discovering  the  real  inten- 
tion of  his  movement,  led  back  his  cohimns  to  the  points  from  which  they 
liad  started,  and  began  to  form  an  intrenched  camp  at  Soiillans  near  the 
coast,  for  the  purpose  of  dashing  upon  the  first  corps  that  should  attempt  to 
land.  During  fhia  interval,  the-  emigrant  prince,  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous council  and  the  envoys  of  all  the  Breton  and  Vendean  chiefs,  continued 
to  deliberate  on  the  plans  for  landing,  and  allowed  Hoche  time  to  prepare 
his  means  of  resistance.  The  English  ships,  keeping  within  sight  of 
the  coast,  continued  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  republicans  and  the  hopes 
of  ihe  royalists. 

Thus,  from  the  earliest  dsys  of  the  installation  of  the  Directory,  a  defeat 
before  Mayence,  and  a  threatened  landing  in  La  Vendee,  were  subjects  of 
alarm,  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  government  most  maliciously  availed 
themselves,  to  render  its  establishment  mote  difli cult.  It  caused  explana- 
tions and  contradictions  to  be  published  relative  to  part  of  the  reports  that 
were  circulated  concerning  the  situation  of  the  two  frontiers,  and  furnished 
information  respecting  the  events  that  had  just  occurred.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible lo  deny  the  defeat  sustained  before  the  lines ;  but  it  caused  the  de- 
clamations of  the  alarmists  to  be  met  with  this  reply,  that  we  still  retained 
Diisseldorf  and  Neuwied;  that  Mannheim  was  yet  in  our  possession ;  that 
consequently  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Me  use  had  Iv/o  tStes  de  pont, 
and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  one,  for  debouching,  whenever  it  would  suit 
them,  beyond  the  Rhine;  that  we  were,  therefore,  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  Austrians,  since,  if  they  were  enabled  by  Mayence  to  act  upon 
both  banks,  so  were  we  too  by  Dijsseidorf,  Neuwied,  and  Mannheim^ 
This  reasoning  was  just;  but  it  remained  lo  be  seen  whether  the  Austrians^ 
following  up  their  success,  would  not  soon  take  from  us  Neuwied  .and 
Mannheim,  and  establish  themselves  on  the  left  bank  between  the  Vosgea 
and  the  Mo.'ielle,  As  for  La  Vend&e,  the  government  communicated  the 
vigorous  dispositions  made  by  Hoche,  which  were  satisfactory  to  consider- 
ate minds,  hut  which  did  not  prevent  enthusiastic  patriots  from  conceiving 
apprehensions,  and  the  counter-revolutionists  from  circulating  them. 

Amidst  these  dangers,  the  Directory  redoubled  its  efforts  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  government,  the  administration,  and  especially  the  finances.  Three 
thousand  million  in  assignats  Ind  been  granted  to  it,  as  we  hai-e  seen,  and 
had  produced  at  the  utmost  some  twenty  million  livres.  The  voluntary 
loan  at  three  per  cent.,  opened  in  the  last  days  of  the  Convention,  had 
just  been  suspended  ;  for  the  state  promised  a  real  rente  for  a  paper  capitaf, 
and  thus  made  a  ruinous  bargain.  The  extraordinary  war-tax,  proposed  by 
the  commission  of  five,  had  not  yet  been  carried  into  execution,  and  excited 
complaints,  as  a  last  revolutionary  act  of  the  Convention  toitards  those 
who  were  liable  to  thepaymenj  of  it.  AJJ-t'i^-  4i»iili''-  instltutinuo.--"!"  -q^ 
.  Ai^-t — :_*  -p-ji-^ing  Tfr(iKgn~iip7*  Tne  mdividuals  compensated  according 
to  the  scale  of  proportion  raised  such  bitter  complaints,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  the  compensations.  The  post-masters  paid  in  as- 
signats,- gave  notice  that  they  must  resign,  for  the  insufficient  relief  afforded 

*  ''  The  servants  of  covcrjiment  and  the  public  creditora,  paid  in  mandates  at  par, 
were  literally  dying  of  famine.  Employnient  from  government,  instead  of  being  soli 
oiled,  was  universally  shunned ;  pergons  in  every  kind  of  public  services  sent  in  theic 
tesignalions ;  and  the  soldiers  deserted  from  tiie  armies  in  as  great  croyds  as  they  hail 
flocked  to  it  during  the  reign  of  Terror."-    -"---         " 


—Alison. 
IT.— 44- 
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by  Ihe  goiernment  did  not  oovci  their  lo  es  The  post  office  was,  likfiy 
soon  to  become  unproductive  thit  is  to  aay  all  communications  even  in 
writing  were  about  to  cease  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  The  plan  of  the 
finances  intended  to  be  presented  in  a  few  day  m"!  thereforp  to  be  given 
immedialeh  This  waa  the  most  urgent  want  o)  the  stale  and  (he  first 
dut)  of  the  Directory  It  wa^  at  length  eomm  inicaled  to  the  comra?j 
tion  of  the  finance-! 

The  mass  of  the  assignats  m  ciiculition  might  be  computed  it  tnenty 
thousand  mdlion  Even  reckoning  the  aa  j|Jnil<j  at  the  one  hundiedth 
and  not  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  their  vdltie  they  «ould  form  i  renJ 
amount  of  no  more  than  200  million  it  is  r(rt-iin  thit  they  woild  nj 
figure  for  more  in  the  circuhtion  and  that  the  holders  could  not  piy  ihem 
awiv  for  a  higher  value  One  might  have  reverted  jII  it  once  lo  reality 
not  take  isiignats  for  more  than  they  were  really  noith  not  admit  them 
unless  It  (he  current  value  either  in  dealings  between  indiuduals  or  m 
payment  of  the  lases  or  for  the  national  domains  Thit  prodigious  aid 
frightful  mass  of  paper  that  enormous  debt  wo  di  then  base  immednteiy 
/iisappeared  There  would  be  left  nearly  seven  thousand  million  lures 
worth  m  domiiiis  including  the  Ddtional  domiin^  in  Belgium  and  the 
national  foreots  thus  there  were  immense  resoiiroet.  for  withdrawing  those 
twenty  thousand  nullions  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  for  meeting  fresh 
expenses  But  thii  great  and  bold  determination  was  difficult  to  adopt 
It  w-as  lepelled  both  by  scrupulous  mmd'j  who  considered  it  as  a  bankruptcv 
and  hy  the  patriot':,  who  ciied  out  that  i[  was  a  scheme  for  ruining  the 
assign  ats. 

Both  were  rather  shallow.  This  bankrtiptey,  if  it  were  one,  ivas 
inevitable,  as  was  proved  in  the  sequel.  The  question  was  merely  to 
abridge  the  evil,  that  is,  the  confusion,  and  to  re-establish  order  in  the 
worth  of  effects,  the  only  justice  that  the  state  owes  to  every  one-  At 
first  sight,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  bankruptcy  to  take  at  the  moment  for  one 
franc  an  assignal  which  had  been  Issued  in  1790  for  100  francs,  apd  which 
then  contained  the  promise  of  the  worth  of  100  francs  in  land.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  twenty  thousand  million  in  paper  must  have  been  taken  for 
twenty  thousand  million  livres,  and  paid  iiilegraliy ;  hut  the  national 
domains  would  scarcely  have  paid  a  third  of  that  sum.  Even  in  case 
the  sum  conid  have  been  paid  integrally,  it  must  be  asked  how  much 
the  state  had  received  in  issuing  these  twenty  thousand  million?  Four  or 
five  thousand  million  perhaps.  Those  who  received  them  from  its  hands 
had  not  taken  ihem  for  more,  and  it  had  already  reimbursed,  by  the  sales, 
an  equal  value  in  ^national  domains.  There  would,  therefore,  have  been 
a  cruel  injustice  towards  the  state,  that  is,  towards  all  payers  of  taxes,  to 
consider  the  assignats  according  to  their  primitive  value.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  consent  not  to  take  them  but  at  a  reduced  value,  This  had 
■even  begun  to  be  done,  when  the  scale  of  proportion  was  adopted. 

Most  cerialMij,  if  .lie-  ..^.^  r—-'^-  »•;!'  hnldinff  the  first  assignBls 
i^ued,  and  who  had  kept  without  exchanging  them  a  single  iinii:;,  ii>-^sd 
wQuld  be  exposed  to  an  enormous  loss;  for,  having  taken  them  nearly  at 
par,  they  would  now  have  to  submit  to  the  whole  reduction.  But  this  was 
aii  absolutely  false  fiction.  Nobody  had  kept  assignats  by  them,  for  nobedy 
hoards  paper :  every  one  had  got'rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  each 
had  sustained  a  portion  of  the  loss.  Every  body  had  sufi'ered  his  share  of 
this  pretended  bankruptcy,  and,  therefore,  it  was  no  longer  one.  The 
bankruptcy  of  a  state  consists  in  making  some  individuals,  namelj-,  the 
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creditors,  support  the  debt  which  one  does  not  wish  to  make  all  the 
tris-piiycrs  support.  Now,  if  ffferybody  had  more  or  less  suffered  his 
share  of  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  there  was  no  bankruptcy  for  any 
one.  Lastly,  a  HtiH  stronger  reason  than  any  of  the  others  could  be 
adduced.  If  the  aasignat  hid  fallen  in  some  hands  only,  and  lost  only  for 
some  individuals,  it  had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  speculators  in 
paper,  and  it  would  have  been  this  class,  rather  than  that  of  the  real 
sufferers,  who  would  hate  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  siliy  restoration  of  value. 
Thus  Calonne,  in  a  pamphlet  wtitteu  in  London,  observed  very  sensibly 
that  people  were  egregioiisly  mistaken,  who  believed  France  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  burdenof  the  assignats;  and  that  this  paper-money 
afforded  the  means  of  becoming  bankrupt  without  declaring  herself  so. 
To  express  himself  more  correctly,  he  should  have  said  that  it  afforded 
the  means  of  making  the  bankruptcy  bear  upon  everybody,  that  is,  of 
rendering  it  null. 

It  was,  therefore,  reasonable  and  just  lo  revert  to  reality,  and  to  take  the 
assignat  for  no  more  than  it  was  worth.  The  patriots  said  that  it  was 
ruining  the  assignat,  which  had  saved  the  Revolution,  and  looked  upon 
this  idea  as  a  conception  springing  from  the  brain  of  the  royalists.  Those 
who  pretended  lo  reason  with  more  enlightened  views  and  a  belter 
acqqaintance  with  the  subject,  asserted  that  paper  would  be  deprived  at 
flnce  of  all  its  value,  and  that  the  circulation  couM  no  longer  be  carried 
on,  for  want  of  the  paper  which  would  have  perished,  and  for  want  of  the 
metals  which  were  hoarded  or  had  gone  to  other  countries.  Time 
convinced  those  who  thus  argued  of  their  error  ;  but  a  simple  calculation 
ought  to  have  put  them  immediately  in  the  way  of  forming  a  more  correct 
opinion.  In  reality  the  twenty  thousand  million  of  assignats  represented 
less  than  two  hundred  million;  now,  according  to  all  calculations,  the 
circulation  could  not  formerly  be  carried  on  with  less  than  two  thousand 
million,  in  gold  or  oilvor.  If,  tlierefore,  the  assignats  constituted  no  more 
than  two  hundred  million  in  the  circulation,  with  what  were  the  rest  of  the 
Lransactions  carried  on'!  It  is  very  evident  that  the  metals  must  circulate 
in  very  great  quantity,  and  they  did  actually  circulate,  but  in  the  provinces 
and  in  the  country,  far  from  the  eyes  of  the  government.  Besides,  the 
metals,  like  all  commodities,  always  come  to  the  spot  to  which  need  calls 
them,  and,  had  paper  been  driven  away,  they  would  have  returned,  as  they 
did  actually  return  when  it  perished  of  itself 

It  was,  therefore,  a  double  error,  and  one  deeply  rooted  in  men's  minds, 
to  consider  the  reduction  of  the  assignat  to  its  real  value  as  a  bankruptcy, 
and  as  a  sudden  destruction  of  the  means  of  circulation.  It  had  only  one 
inconvenience,  but  it  was  not  this  for  which  it  was  censured,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  The  commission  of  the  finances,  cramped  by  the  ideas  which 
prevailed,  could  adopt  only  in  part  the  real  principles  af  the  matter.  After 
concerting  with  the  Directory,  it  decided  upon  the  following  plan. 

Until,  by  the  new  plan,  the  sale  of  tlie  domains  and  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  should  bring  back  not  fictitious  but  real  values,  it  would  be  necessary 
still  to  employ  assignats.  It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  issue  to  thirty 
thousand  million,  but  to  engage  not  to  go  beyond  that  point.  On  the 
30th  of  Nivose,  the  plate  was  solemnly  broken  up.  Thus  the  public  was  set 
at  ease  respecting  the  quantity  of  the  new  issues.  For  the  thirty  thousand 
million  issued,  there  were  to  be  devoted  national  domains  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  million.  Consequently  the  assignat,  which  in  circulation 
was  really  worth  only  the  one- hundred- and -fiftieth  part,   and  much  less. 
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would  be  liquidated  at  one-thirtieth,  which  was  a  very  great  advantage 
j;!ven  to  the  holders  of  paper.  Another  thouaand  mUlion  in  lands  was  set 
apart  for  rewarding  the  soldiers  of  the  republic — a  recompense  which  had 
long  been  promised  them.  Five  out  of  the  seven,  therefore,  still  remained 
to  be  disposed  of.  In  these  five  were  the  national  forests,  the  moveable 
property  of  the  emigrants  and  of  the  crown,  the  royal  residences,  and  th& 
possessions  of  the  Belgian  clergy.  There  were  (hen  five  thousand  million 
still  disposable.  But  the  difficulty  consisted  in  disposing  of  that  amount 
The  asaignat  bad,  in  fact,  been  the  means  of  putting  it  in  circulation 
before  the  property  was  sold.  Bat  if  the  assignat  were  suppressed,  as  only 
ten  thousand  million  could  be  added  to  the  existing  twenty,  a  stirn  which 
represented  at  most  one  hundred  million  of  livres,  how  was  the  value  of 
the  property  to  be  realized  beforehand,  and  to  be  empioyed  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  war?  This  was  the  only  objection  that  could  be  made  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  paper  and  to  its  suppression.  A  sort  qf  notes,  called 
cedules  hypotMccdres,  which  hsd  been  talked  of  in  the  preceding  year, 
were  resorted  to.  According  to  this  old  plan,  the  government  was  to 
borrow  and  to  give  to  the  lenders  notes  conveying  a  special  mortgage  on 
particular  properties.  In  order  to  raise  this  loan,  it  was  to  have  recourse 
to  financial  companies,  which  were  to  take  off  these  notes.  In  short, 
instead  of  a  paper,  the  circulation  of  which  was  forced,  which  had  but  a 
gener.al  mortgage  on  the  national  domains,  and  which  was  daily  fluctuating 
in  Kalue,  there  was  created  by  the  notes  a  voluntary  paper,  to  which  was 
attached  a  mortgage  upon  some  particular  estate  or  house,  and  which  could 
not  undergo  any  other  change  in  value  than  that  of  the  very  object  which 
it  represented.  It  was  not  a  paper-money  ;  it  was  not  liable  to  fall  because 
it  was  not  forcibly  put  Into  circulation ;  but,  on  the  Other  hand,  one  might 
not  find  means  to  dispose  of  it.  In  short,  the  difficulty  still  consisting  at 
this  time,  as  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  in  putting  the  value  of  the 
property  into  circulation,  the  question  was,  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
force  the  circulation  of  that  value,  or  to  leave  it  voluntary.  The  former 
expedient  being  completely  exhausted,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be 
proposed  to  try  the  other. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that,  after  increasing  the  paper  to  thirty  thou- 
sand million,  after  having  set  apart  one  thousand  million  to  absorb  it,  and 
reserved  the  worth  of  one  thousand  million  in  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
country,  notes  should  be  made  for  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  public  wants, 
and  that  negotiations  should  be  set  on  foot  with  financial  companies  for 
these  notes.  The  national  forests  were  noj  to  be  thus  assigned ;  they  were 
to  he  retained  by  the  state.  They  formed  nearly  two  out  of  the  five  thou- 
sand million  remaining  disposable.  Companies  were  to  be  treated  with  for 
the  alienation  of  their  produce  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  consequence  of  this  plan,  founded  on  the  reduction  of  the  assignats 
to  their  real  value,  was  to  admit  them  no  longer  but  at  the  current  worth  in 
all  transactions.  Till  they  could  be  withdrawn  by  the  sale  of  the  thousand 
million  appropriated  to  them,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  taken  by  individu- 
als or  by  the  state,  but  for  their  value  at  the  moment.  Thus  all  confusion 
in  dealings  would  cease,  all  fraudulent  payments  were  rendered  impossible. 
The  state  would  receive  by  means  of  the  taxes  real  values,  which  would 
cover  at  least  the  ordinary  expenses,  and  it  would  have  in  future  to  pay  with 
the  domains  the  extraordinary  expenses  only  of  the  war.  The  assignat  was 
to  be  received  at  par  only  in  the  arrears  of  the  impositions,  arrears  which 
were  considerable  and  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  million.     Thus  those 
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who  were  behindhand  in  their  payments,  were  fui-nished  with  an  easy 
method  of  discharging  their  arrears,  on  condition  that  they  should  do  it 
immediately;  and  the  sum  of  thirty  (housand  million  reimbursable  in  na- 
tional property  at  one-thirtieth,  was  diminished  by  so  much. 

This  plan,  adopted  by  the  Five  Hundred,  after  a  long  discussion  in 
secret  committee,  was  immediately  carried  to  the  Ancients.  While  the 
Ancients  were  engaged  in  discussing  it,  new  questions  were  submitted  to 
llie  Five  Hundred,  on  the  manner  of  recalling  to  their  colours  the  soldiers 
who  had  deserted  into  the  interior,  and  on  the  mode  of  nominating  the 
judges,  municipal  officers,  and  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  whom  the  elec- 
toral assemblies,  which  were  agitated  by  the  passions  of  Vendemiaire, 
had  not  had  time  or  inclination  to  nominate.  Thus  did  the  Directory 
labour  without  intermission,  and  furnish  fresh  subjects  of  deliberation  for 
the  two  councils, 

The  pian  of  finance  submitted  to  the  Ancients  rested  on  sound  princi- 
ples ;  it  presented  resources,  for  the  resources  of  France  were  still  im> 
mense  :  unfortunately,  it  did  not  surmount  the  real  difficulty,  for  it  did  not 
rejider  those  resources  actual  enough.  It  is  very  evident  that,  with  taxes 
which  would  suffice  for  her  annual  expenditure  as  soon  as  the  paper  should 
cease  to  render  the  receipts  illusory,  with  seven  thousand  million  for  reim- 
bursing the  assignats  and  providing  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war — Franoe  possessed  resourcei  The  difficulty  eon^lsted  while  founding 
a  plan  on  sound  principles  and  adaptmg  it  to  thr  iiilure,  m  providing  for 
the  present 

Now  the  Ancients  were  of  opinion  that  the  assignits  ought  not  to  be  so 
■speedily  renounced  The  laculty  of  creating  ten  thousand  million  more, 
furnished,  at  most,  a  resource  of  one  hundred  million,  and  thi?  was  but  little 
while  awaiting  the  receipts  which  the  new  plan  was  to  procure.  Besides, 
should  they  find  companies  to  treat  for  the  working  of  the  forests  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years?  Should  they  find  any  to  take  the  notes,  that  is,  the  free 
assignafe?  In  this  uncertainty  about  rendering  the  national  domains  avail- 
able for  the  new  means,  ought  they  to  renounce  the  former  method  of  ex- 
pending them,  namely,  the  forced  assignats?  The  Council  of  the  Ancients, 
ivhich  most  strictly  investigated  the  resolutions  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and 
which  had  rejected  more  than  one  of  them,  put  its  veto  upon  the  financial 
scheme,  and  refused  to'  sanction  it. 

This  rejection  caused  great  anxiety,  and  the  public  mind  again  plunged 
into  the  most  painful  uncertainty.  The  counter-revolutionists,  delighted 
with  this  conflict  of  ideas,  asserted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
insuperable,  and  that  the  republic  would  be  ruined  by  the  state  of  the 
finances.  The  most  enlightened  men,  who  are  not  always  the  most  reso- 
lute, entertained  this  apprehension.  The  patriots,  irritated  to  the  highest 
degree  on  perceiving  that  there  had  been  an  idea  of  abolishing  the  assignats, 
cried  out  that  the  government  intended  to  destroy  the  last  revolutionary 
creation  which  had  saved  France ;  they  insisted  that,  without  groping 
about  so  long,  it  ought  to  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  assignats  by  the 
means  of  1793,  the  maximum,  rewisitions,  and  death.  A  violence  and  an 
excitement  was  manifested  which  reminded  people  of  the  most  turbulent 
years.     To  crown  our  misfortunes,  affairs  on  the  Rhine  had  grown  worse ;  * 

•  "  At  this  period  the  mllilary  situation  oF  the  republic  was  for  from  brilliant ;  ita  vio 
tories  had  diminished  aX  the  close  of  the  Convention ;  nnd  there  was  a  relaxation  in  the 
discipline  of  the  ttTiopa. 
■Kommand  bv  eo  tew  victn 
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ClaJrtajt,  without  profiting  like  a  great  captain  by  hie  victory,  had,  never- 
theless, derived  Trom  it  new  advantages.  Having  called  La  Tour's  corps  to 
him,  he  had  marched  upon  Pichegru,  attacked  him  on  tlie  Pfrim  and  on  the 
canal  of  Frankendal,  and  gradually  driven  him  back  to  Landau.  Jourdan 
hill  advanced  tipon  the  Nahe,  through  a  difBcult  country,  and  displayed  the 
noblest  zeal  in  carrying  on  the  war  among  tremendous  mountains,  in  order 
to  extricate  the  army  of  the  Rhino  ;  but  his  efforts  could  do  no  more  than 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  enemy,  without  repairing  our  losse.s. 

If,  then,  the  line  of  the  Rhine  was  left  us  in  the  Netherlands,  it  was  lost 
higher  up  at  the  Vosges,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  from  us  an  extensive 
semicircle  around  Mayence. 

In  this  state  of  distress,  the  Directory  sent  a  most  urgent  despatch  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  proposed  one  of  Ihose  extraordinary  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  taken  on  Ihe  decisive  occasions  of  the  Revolution. 
This  was  a  forced  loan  of  six  hundred  million  in  real  value,  either  specie 
or  assignats  at  the  current  value,  divided  among  the  wealthiest  classes.  This 
was  giving  an  opening  to  a  new  sericB  of  arbitrary  acts,  such  as  Cambon'a 
forcal  loan  from  the  rich ;  but,  as  this  new  loan  was  requirable  immedi- 
ately, as  it  was  likely  to  bring  back  all  the  assignats  in  circulation,  and  to 
furnish  besides  a  surplus  of  three  or  four  hundred  million  in  specie,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  at  length  prompt  and  energetic  resources, 
it  was  adopted. 

It  was  decided  that  the  assignats  should  be  received  at  the  rale  of  one 
hundred  for  one;  two  hundred  million  of  loan  would,  therefore,  suffice  fa 
absorb  twenty  thousand  million  of  paper.  All  that  came  in  was  to  be  burnf. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  paper,  being  thus  almost  entirely  withdrawn,  would 
rise,  and  that,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  government  would  be  able  to  issue 
more,  and  to  avail  Itself  of  this  resource.  Out  of  the  six  hundred  miliiorp 
there  would  remain  to  be  raised  four  hundred  million  in  specie,  which 
'would  furnish  resources  for  the  first  two  mouths,  for  the  expenditure  of 
this  year  (year  IV,  1795-6)  was  estimated  at  one  ihousahd  five  hundred 
million. 

Certain  adversaries  of  the  Directory,  who,  without  caring  much  about 
the  state  of  the  country,  merely  wished  to  thwart  the  new  government  at 
any  rale,  raised  the  most  alarming  objections.  This  loan,  ihey  said,  woultt 
run  away  with  ail  the  specie  in  France,  nay,  there  was  not  even  enough 
to  pay  it — as  if  tiie  state,  in  taking  four  hundred  million  in  metal,  would 
not  pour  them  back  into  the  circulation,  by  purchasing  corn,  cloth,  leather^ 
iron,  &c.  The  state  was  not  going  to  burn  anything  but  the  paper.  The' 
question  was,  whether  France  could  furnish  immediately  four  hundred^ 
million's  worth  of  articles  of  consumption,  and  burn  two  hundred  million 
in  paper  which  was  pompously  called  twenty  thousand  million.  She  cer- 
tainly could.  The  only  inconvenience  was  in  the  mode  of  collection, 
which  was  likely  to  be  vexatious,  and  on  that  account  less  productive.  But 
what  was  ip  be  done  1  To  confine  the  assignats  to  thirty  thousand  million, 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  provision  beforehand  of  only  one  hundred  real 
millions,  then  to  destroy  the  plate,  and  to  depend  for  the  supply  of  the 
rtate  oh  the  alienation  of  the  revenue  of  the  forests  and  the  disposal  of  the 
liotes,  that  is,  on  the  issue  of  a  voluntary  paper,  had   appeared  too  bold. 

began  to  incline  tn  insubordination.  Tlie  Convention  had  directed  PLchetftu  and  JOur- 
dan  to  surround  and  make  themselveB  maet^rs  of  MnyencE,  in  order  thnt  lllcv  might,  by 
that  means,  occupy  the  whole  lii>e  of  tlio  Rhino.  This  scheme  entirely  failed  tlirougb 
the  miscondact  of  Pichegru."— ,1K^e(,     E. 
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Lfncertaia  aa  io  what  could  be  raised  Toluntarily,  the  Councils  thought  it 
best  to  compel  the  French  to  contribute  extraordinarily. 

By  means  of  the  forced  loan,  it  was  argued,  part  at  least  of  the  paper 
would  come  back  ;  it  would  come  back  with  a  certain  quantity  of  specie ; 
then  again,  there  would  slill  be  the  plate,  which  would  have  acquired  more 
Value  by  the  absorplioii  of  the  greater  part  of  the  asaignats.  The  other 
resources  were  not  on  this  account  renounced  ;  it  was  decided  that  part 
of  the  domains  should  be  noted — a  tedious  operation,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  mention  every  property  in  the  note,  and  then  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
financial  companies.  The  sale  of  the  houses  situated  in  towns,  of  lands 
under  three  hundred  acres,  and  lastly  of  ths  possessions  of  the  Belgian 
clergy,  was  decreed.  The  alienation  of  all  the  late  royal  residences,  ex- 
cepting Foiitainebieau,  Versailles,  and  Compiegne,  was  resolved  upon. 
The  moveable  property  of  the  emigrants  was  also  to  he  sold  forthwith.  All 
these  sales  were  to  take  place  by  auction. 

The  government  durst  not  yet  decree  the  reduction  of  the  assignats  to 
the  currency,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  greatest  evil,  that  of 
ruining  all  those  who  received  them  private  mdividuals  as  well  as  the  stale. 
It  was  afraid  of  destrnmg  them  all  at  once  by  this  simple  measure.  It 
was  decided  that  In  the  forced  loan  they  should  be  received  at  one  hundred 
for  one;  that  in  the  arieirs  of  contributions  they  should  be  received  at 
their  full  value,  in  order  to  encourage  the  payment  of  those  arrears,  which 
were  to  bring  in  thirteen  thou'saiid  million  that  the  reimbursement  of 
capital  should  be  stil!  suspended  but  that  the  rentes  and  interests  of  nil 
kinds  should  be  paid  at  the  rite  of  ten  for  one  which  ^ain  would  be  ruinr- 
ous  for  those  who  received  iheir  income  at  that  rate.  The  payment  of  the 
hmd-tax  and  rents  of  farms  was  kept  upon  their  former  footing,  Ihat  is,  half 
in  kind  and  half  in  asiigmts  The  customs  were  to  be  paid  half  in  assig- 
nats and  half  in  specie  This  e\ception  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
customs,  because  there  w  as  at»undancc  of  specie  on  the  friMitiers.  There 
was  likewise  an  exception  an  favour  of  Belgium.  The  assignats  had  not 
found  their  ivay  thither  I  it  was  decided  that  the  forced  loan,  or  the  taxes, 
should  there  be  levied  in  specie. 

The  government,  thersfore,  returned  timidly  to  specie,  and  durst  not 
boldly  cut  the  difficulty,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Thus  tlic  forced  loan, 
the  sale  of  domains,  the  arrears,  in  bringing  back  considerable  quantities  of 
paper,  allowed  more  to  be  issued.  Some  receipts  in  specie  might  also  fiirly 
be  reckoned  upon. 

The  two  most  important  determinations,  after  the  laws  of  finance,  were 
the  determinations  relative  to  desertion,  and  to  the  mode  of  nominating 
the  functionaries  not  yet  elected.  The  one  was  to  serve  to  recompo.'ie  the- 
nrmies,  the  other  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  communes  and  of 
the  tribunals. 

Desertion  to  the  fiireign  enemy,  a  crime  extremely  rare,  was  to  be  pu- 
nished with  death,  A  warm  discussion  look  place  relative  to  ihe  pen-tlty  to 
be  inflicted  on  crimping.  In  spite  of  the  opposition,  the  same  punishment 
was  fixed  for  it  sis  for  desertion  to  the  enemy.  All  furloughs  granicd  to- 
young  men  of  the  requisition  were  to  expire  in  ten  days.  The  pursuit  of 
the  young  men  who  had  abandoned  their  colours,  committed  to  the  munici- 
palities, was  slack  and  ineflfective  ;  it  was  given  to  the  gendarmerie.  De- 
sertion to  the  interior  was  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  the  titst 
time,  and  with  chains  for  the  second.  The  great  reqUisilioEi  of  Auguist,, 
1793,   which  was   the  only  measure  of  recruiting   that   had    been    '<\<i\itSik. 
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produced  men  enough  to  fill  tlie  armies  ;  it  liad  suiKeed  for  tlie  last  three 
years  to  keep  them  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  it  might  still  suffice,  with 
the  aid  of  a  law  which  shoQlci  iiisure  ita  execution.  The  new  arrangements 
were  combated  by  the  opposition,  which  tended  naturally  to  diminish  the 
action  of  the  government,  but  they  were  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
two  councils. 

Many  of  the  electoral  assemblies,  agitated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Cth  and 
the  13th  of  Friictidov,  had  wasted  their  time  and  not  corapieled  the  nomi- 
laation  «f  the  individuals  who  were  to  compose  the  local  administrations 
and  the  tribunals.  Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  provinces  of  the 
West  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  civil  war.  Others  had 
been  guilty  of  negligence  and  the  abandonment  of  their  rights.  The  Con- 
ventional majority,  to  insure  the  homogeneousness  of  the  government,  and  a 
homogeneousness  entirely  revolutionary,  proposed  that  the  Directory  should 
have  the  nominations.  It  is  natural  that  the  government  should  inherit  all 
the  rights  which  the  citizens  renounce,  that  is,  that  the  action  of  the  go- 
vernment should  make  up  for  that  of  individuals,  Thus,  in  those  cases 
where  the  assemblies  had  suffered  the  constitutional  term  to  expire,  where 
tiey  had  not  cared  to  exercise  their  rights,  it  was  natural  that  the  Directory 
ehould  be  called  upon  to  nominate.  To  convoke  new  assemblies  would  be 
violating  the  constitution,  which  forbade  that ;  it  would  be  rewarding  revolt 
against  the  laws ;  in  short,  it  would  be  opening  a  door  to  fresh  troubles. 
There  ivere,  besides,  analogies  in  the  constitution  which  must  lead  to  a 
resolution  of  the  question  in  favour  of  the  Directory.  It  was  empowered  to 
make  the  nominations  in  the  colonies,  and  to  appoint  successors  to  the 
functionaries,  who  had  died  or  resigned  in  the  interval  between  one  election 
and  another.  The  opposition  did  not  fail  to  attack  this  arrangement.  Du- 
moiard  in  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  Portalis,  Dupont  of  Nemours, 
Tronpon-Ducoudray,  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  maintained  that  this 
was  conferring  a  royal  prerogative  on  the  Directory.  This  minority,  which 
secretly  leant  more  to  monarchy  than  to  the  republic,  here  changed  parts 
with  the  republican  majority  ind  supported  dernoeritir  ideas  with  the 
utmost  exaggeration  In  other  respects  the  warm  and  solemn  discussion 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  outburst  of  paission  The  Directory  had  the 
nomimtions  on  the  sole  condition  of  chooamg  Ironi  among  those  who  had 
already  been  honoured  with  the  suffrages  ol  the  people  Principles  led  to 
this  solution  lut  policy  recommended  it  still  more  strongly.  New  elec- 
tions wete  ai  jided  for  the  moment  and  greater  homogeneouuness  was 
given  to  the  whole  administration    to  the  tribunals   and  to  the  goTernmenl. 

The  Directory  had  therefore  the  means  ot  procuiing  funds,  of  recruiting 
the  army  of  completing  the  organizition  of  the  administration  and  of  jus- 
tice It  had  the  majrrity  m  the  two  councils  \  temperate  opposition 
arose  it  is  trie  in  the  Five  Hundred  an  i  m  the  Ancienti  some  voices  oJ 
the  new  third  d  spated  its  authority  nith  t  i  ut  this  opposition  was  calm 
and  decorous  It  spenied  -to  respect  its  extraordmarj  situation  and  ita  ardu- 
ous Idboura  No  doubt  it  respected  also  in  this  goiernment,  elected  by 
the  Conventionalists  and  upheld  by  them,  the  Revolution  still  all-powerful 
and  deeply  enraged.  The  five  Directors  had  shared  the  general  task  aroong 
them.  Barras  had  the  personnel,  and  Carnot,  the.  movement  of  the  armies,; 
Rewbel,  the  foreign  affairs ;  Le  Tourneur  and  Lareveiliere-Lepeaux,  the 
internal  administration.  They,  nevertheless,  deliberated  all  together  on 
every  important,  measure.  They  had  long  made  shifl  with  the  most 
wretched  furniture;  but  at  length  tiiey  had  obtained  from  the  Garde-Meu- 
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b!e  such  things  as  were  necessary  for  lilting  up  the  Luxembourg,  and  they 
began  to  represent  the  Frenoh  republic  in  a  worthy  manner.  Their  ante- 
chambers were  full  of  applicants,  among  whom  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
choose.  The  Directory,  faithful  to  its  origin  and  its  nature,  always  selected 
the  most  decisive  men.  Warned  by  the  insurrection  of  the  I3th  of  Vende- 
miaire,  it  had  provided  a  considerable  and  imposing  force  to  secure  Paris 
and  the  seat  of  the  goveriiGient  from  a  fresh  coup  de  main.  Young  Bona- 
parte, who  had  figured  on  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  this  army,  called  the  arciiy  of  the  interior.*  He  Rad 
entirely  reorganized  and  placed  it  in  the  camp  of  Grenelle.  He  had  col- 
lected into  a  single  corps,  by  the  name  of  the  legion  of  police,  part  of  the 
patriots  who  had  offered  their  services  on  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire.  Most 
of  these  patriots  belonged  to  the  oid  gendarmerie,  dissolved  afier  the  9th  of 
Thermidor,  which  was  itself  full  of  old  soldiers  of  the  French  Guards. 
Bonaparte  then  organized  the  constitutional  guard  of  the  Directory  and  that 
of  the  Councils,  This  imposing  and  well-directed  force  Was  capable  of 
overawing  everybody,  and  keeping  the  parties  in  order 

Steady  in  its  coutse,  the  Ditector]  pronounced  it'telt  stdl  more  decidedly 
Oft  a  great  number  of  measures  of  detad  It  persisted  m  not  notitjmg  its 
installation  to  the  Conventional  deputies  on  mi&'iion  m  the  departments. 
It  enjoined  all  the  managers  of  theatren  not  to  suffer  any  other  air  tg  be 
sung  than  the  Marseillaise.  The  Reieil  du  Peuple  was  proscribed  Thi^ 
measure  was  deemed  puerile :  it  would  certimly  have  been  more  di^nilied 
to  prohibit  all  songs ;  but  it  was  desirable  to  enliven  the  republican  enthu- 
siasm, which,  unfortunately,  had  somewhat  cooled.  The  Directory  caused 
some  royalist  journals,  which  had  continued  to  write  with  the  same  violence 
as  in  Vendemiaire,  to  be  prosecuted.  Though  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
unlimited,  the  law  of  the  Convention  against  writers  who  should  advocate 
the  restoration  of  royalty,  furnished  a  medium  of  repression  in  extreme 
cases.  Richer-Serizy  was  prosecuted ;  Lemaitre  and  Brottier,  whose  cor- 
respondence with  Verona,  London,  and  La  Vendee,  proved  theit  quality  of 
royalist  agents  and  their  influence  in  the  disturbances  of  Vendemiaire,  were 
brought  to  trial.  Lemaitre  was  condemned  to  death  as  the  principal  agent. 
Brottier  was  acquitted.  It  was  ascertained  that  two  secretarips  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare  had  furnished  them  with  important  papers.  The 
three  deputies,  Saladin,  Lhoraond,  and  Rov^re,  put  under  arrest  on  account 
of  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  after  their  re-election  had  been  declared  by  the 
electoral  assembly  of  Paris,  were,  reinstated  by  the  two  councils,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  already  deputies  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings 
against  them,  and  that  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitution  in  regard  to 
deputies,  had  ^not  been  observed.  Cormatin,  and  the  Cbouans  seized  with 
him  for  infraction  of  the  pacification,  were  also  brought  to  trial.  Cormatin 
was  banished  for  having  secretly  continued  to  foment  civil  war ;  the  others 
were  acquitted,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  patriots,  who  complained 
bitterly  of  the  indulgence  of  the  tribunals. 
The  conduct  of  the  Directony  towards  the  minister  of  the  court  of  Flo- 

*  "  The  fevi"  months,  during;  which  Bonaparb 
intotior,  were  replete  with  difiicultlea  and  distiir 

to  harangue  the  people  at  the  sections  and  the  faujoourge.  une  diiy,  wnue  ne  was  aa 
dressing  the  crowd,  a  fat  woman,  interrupting  hini,  said,  '  Never  mind  tiiese  smart 
officeca,  who,  so  that  Ihey  themselves  get  fat,  do  not  care  who  else  is  starved.'  Napo- 
leon, who  was  then  very  Ihin,  turned  round  and  replied,  'Look  at  mc,good  woman, and 
then  tell  me,  which  ofns  two  is  the  falest.'  This  repartee  turned  the  laugh  against  her, 
and  the  mob  dispersed." — Hailitl.    E. 
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lenoe  proved  stiB  more  strongly  ihe  republican  rigour  of  its  aestim^nts.  It 
had  been  at  lengrh  agreed  wrth  Aastria  to  deliver  up  to  her  the  daughter 
of  Lotus  XVI ,  the  only  one  lefl  of  the  family  that  had  been  confined  in  tHe 
Teinple,  on  conditioh  that  the  deputies  placed  in  her  hands  by  Dumouriez 
should  be  given  up  to  the  French  advanced  posts.*  The  princess  set  out 
from  the  Temple  on  the  28th  of  Frimaire  (December  the  19th).  The 
minister  of  the  interior  went  himself  to  fetch  her,  aiid  conducted  her  with 
the  greatest  respect  to  his  hotel,  whence  she  set  out  accompanied  by  persons 
of  her  own  selection.  An  ample  provision  was  made  for  her  journey,  and 
she  was  thus  conveyed  towards  the  frontiers.  The  royalists  did  not  fail  to 
make  verses  and  allusions  concerning  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  at  length 
restored  to  liberty.  Count  Carletti,  the  minister  of  Florence,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  on  account  of  his  known  attachment  to  France  and  the  Revo- 
lution, applied  to  the  Directory  for  permission  to  see  the  princess,  in  his 
quality  of  minister  of  an  allied  court.  That  minister  bad  become  suspected, 
no  doubt  wrongfully,  on  account  of  the  very  exaggeration  of  his  republican- 
ism. It  was  scarcely  ctrflceivable  that  the  minister  of  an  absolute  prince, 
and  above  all,  of  an  Austrian  prince,  eould  be  so  republican.  The  only 
answer  gisen  by  the  Directory  was  an  order  to  quit  Paris  immediately,  but 
it  declared,  fit  the  same  time,  that  this  measure  was  purely  personal  to  the 
envoy,  and  not  to  the  court  of  Florence,  with  which  the  French  republic 
contiaued  Oil  terms  of  friendship. 

It  was  no.w  six  weeks,  at  mogt,  since  the  Directory  Was  instituted;  it  began 
to  settle  itself;  the  parties  accustomed  themselves  to  the  idea  of  an  esta- 
blished gov  em  nvent',  and,  thinking  Ifess  of  overthrowing  it,  prepared  to  op- 
pose it  within  the  limits  liiarked  out  by  the  constitution.  The  patriots,  not 
renouncing  their  favourite  idea  of  a  club,  had  assembled  at  the  Pantheon  ; 
they  already  met  to  the  number  of  more  than  four  thousand,  and  formed  an 
assembly  very  much  like  that  of  the  old  Jacobins.  Faithful,  however,  to 
the  letter  of  the  constitution,  they  had  avoided  what  it  forbade  in  the  meet- 
ings of  citizens,  iiamgly,  the  organization  of  a  political  assembly.  Thus 
they  had  not  a  bureau  ;  they  had  not  provided  themselves  rtith  tickets ;  the 
persons  present  were  not  divided  into  spectators  and  members;  there  ex- 
isted neither  correspondence  nor  affiliation  with  other  societies  of  the  same 
kind.  With  these  e\ceptions,  the  club  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
old  parent  society,  and  its  passions,  still  older,  were,  on  that  account,  the 
more  stubborn. 

The  sectionaries  had  composed  societies  more  analogous  to  their  tastes 
and  manners.  At  this  time,  as  under  the  Convention,  they  numbered  in 
their  ranks  some  secret  royalists,  but  in  very  small  number ;  most  of  them 
were  enemies,  from  fear  or  fashion  of  the  Terrorists  andof  th^  Convention- 
alists, whom  they  affected  to  confound,  and  whom  they  were  vexed  to  find 
again  almost  all  in  the  new  government.  Societies  had  been  formed  at 
which  the  newspapers  were  read,  at  which  the  members  conversed  ou  politi- 
cal subjects  with  the  politeness  and  in  the  tone  of  the  drawing-rooms,  and 

"  "  The  princess  royal  esperienced  frnm  the  period  of  her  brother's  death  a  miligated 
captivity,  Finally,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1795,  this  last  remaining  relic  of  the 
family  of  Loais  wM  permitted  to  leave  her  prison  and  her  country,  in  exchange  for 
Lafayette  and  others,  whom,  on  Uiat  condition,  Analria,  delivered  from  captivity.  She 
became  afterwarda  the  wife  of  her  conain,  the  Duke  d'Angoiileme,  and  ohtained,  hy  the 
laanner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  at  Bordeau,  in  1815,  the  highest  priuae  for  gal- 
lantry and  spirit."— ScoH'j  I4fe  qfMpeleon.     E. 

It  was  of  this  princess  tiiat  Napoleon  observed  to  one  of  his  niinislers,  "  Shells  the 
oniymanoftheibmily.'-    E. 
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wlifire  dancing  ami  music  succeeited  reading  and  conversation.  The  winter 
beg^,  arid  these  gentry  indulged  in  pleasure  as  an  act  of  opposition  to  the 
revoJutionarj  system — a  system  which  nobody  thought  of  reviving,  for 
there  were  no  St.  Justs,  no  Kobespierres,  no  Couthons,  to  bring  ua  back  by 
terror  to  impossible  manners. 

The  *wo  parties  had  their  newspapers.  The  patriots  had  ie  Trtbun  du 
Peuple,  L'Ami  du  PmpU,  L'Edaireur  du  Peuple,  L'Orateur  piebSten, 
he  Journal  des  Hmames  Libres.  These  papers  were  thoroughly  Jacobin. 
La  Quotidienne,  L'Eclatr,  Le  Viridiqiie,  Le  Postilion,  Le  Messager,  La 
FeuilU  du  Jour,  passed  for  royalist  papers.  The  patriots,  in  their  club  and 
their  journals,  though  the  government. certainly  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
Revolution,*  manifested  great  irritation.  It  was,  it  is  true,  not  so  much 
with  it  as  with  events  that  they  were  angi'y,  The  reverses  on  the  Rhine, 
the  new  movements  in  La  Vendue,  the  alarming  iinancial  crisis,  were  with 
Ihem  a  motive  for  reverting  to  their  favourite  ideas..  If  the  armies  were 
beaten,  if  the  assignats  fell,  it  was  because  the  government  was  indulgent, 
because  it  knew  not  how  to  recur  to  great  revolutionary, means.  Tie  new 
financial  system,  in  particular,  which  denoted  a  desire  to  abolish  the  as- 
fiignata,  and  which  seemed  to  forebode  their  speedy  suppression,  had  greatly 
irritated  the  patriots,. 

.Their  adveraaries  needed  no  .9ther  cause  of  complaint  than  this. very 
irritation.  Terror,  according  to  them,  was  ready  to  rise  'again..  Its  parti- 
sans ^vere  incorrigible,'  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Directory  did  all  that 
they  wished ;  they  were  not  satisfied  ;  they  were  again  bestirring  themselves ; 
they  fiatl  re-apened  the  old  den  of  the  Jacobins,  and  there  they,  were  a^ain 
h^^hing  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

Such  were  the  labours  of  the  government,  the  march  of  mind,  and  the 
state  of  parties,  in  Frimaire,  year  IV  (November  and  December,  1795). 

The  military  operations,  continued  in  spite  of  the  season,  began  to 
promise  more  propitious  results,  and  to  afford  the  new  administration  some 
compensation  for  its  arduous  efforts.  The  zeal  with  which  Jourdan  had 
advanced  into  the  Hundariick  through  a  irightful  country,  and  without. any 
of  the  material  resources  which  ought  to  have  mitigated  .the  sufferings  of 
his  army,  had  somewhat  re-established  our  affairs  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Austrian  generals,  whose  troops  were  as  much  worn  out  as  ours,  finding 
themselves  exposed  to  a  series  of  obstinate  combats  in  the  heart  .<^.  winter, 
proposed  an  armistice,  during  which  the  Imperial  and  the  French  armies, 
should  retain  tlie  positions  which  they  then  occupied.  The  armistice  (vas 
accepted,  on  Condition  of  ten  days'  notice  being  given  before  recommencing 
hostiiilies.  The  line  which  separnted  the  two  armies,  following  the  Rhine 
from  Dusseldorf  to  above  Ne.uwied,  left  the  ri^er  there,  formed  a  semicircle 
from  Bingen  to  Mannheim,  passing  along  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  rejoined 
the  Rhine  above  Mannheim,  and  did  not  leave  it  again  as  far  as  Basle. 
Thus  we  had  lost  all  the  semicircle  on  the  left  bank.  It  was,  however,  a 
loss  which  a  more  well-conceived  manceuvre  migh.  .jpair.      The  principal 

'  "The  Directorial  government,  which  wrb  warmly  attached  to  the  Revolution,  en- 
deavoured to  recall  the  enthneiaam  and  unanimity  of  its  first  years.  'You,'  they  wrote 
to  their  agenls,  'whom  we  call  to  patScipate  in  our  iaboacs;  jou,  whose  duty  it  is,  in 
OMijiuiclion  with  ourselves,  to  put  the  republican  constitution  in  operation  ;  jouc  first 
ieeling,  vnur  chief  virtue  should  be  that  decided  wish,  that  patriotic  faith,  which  has 
produced  ite  happ;  enthusiast  and  performe'l  its  miracles.  Surely  it  is  a  highly  inter- 
esUiig  spectacle  to  see  the  banners  of  litierty  waving  over  every  house,  the  republican 
motto  over  everj'  door !  Go  on,  hasten  the  day  when  the  sacred  name  of  the  repuhfie' 
ahall  be  voluntarily,  engraren  on  every  heml.'    — Mgntt.     E. 
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misfortune  consiateii  m  having  losl,  for  the  moment,  the  ascendency  of 
victory.  The  armies,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  entered  into  cantonments, 
and  all  the  necessary  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  embling  them,  la 
the  following  tpring,  to  open  a  decisive  campaign 

On  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  the  season  had  not  yet  wholly  forbidden 
military  operation^  The  army  of  the  Eastern  Pj  renees  had  been  relnoved 
to  the  Alps  The  march  from  Perpignan  to  Nice  had  tiken  considcriWe 
tiriie.  and  the  want  of  provisions  and  shoe*  had  rendeied  it  still  slower 
At  length,  towards  the  month  of  November,  Augereati  came  with  a  f-upeci> 
division,  which  had  already  signalized  itself  in  the  plains  of  Catalonia. 
Kellertnann,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  obliged  to  draw  back  his  right 
wing,  and  to  relinquish  the  immediate  communication  with  Genoa.  He 
had  his  left  on  the  high  Alps,  and  his  centre  it  (he  Col  de  Tende.  His 
right  was  placed  behind  the  line  called  the  Ime  of  Borghetto,  one  of  the 
three  which  Bonaparte  had  reconnoilered  and  marked  out  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  case  of  a  retreat.  Devina,  quUe  proud  of  his  petty  success,  was 
resting  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  making  a  great  parade  of  his  plans, 
without  executing  any  of  them.  The  brave  Kellermann  was  impatiently 
awaiting  the  reinforcements  from  Spain,  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  to 
recover  his  communication  with  Genoa.  He  wished  to  terminate  the 
campaign  by  a  brilliant  action,  which  should  restore  the  Riviera  to  the 
French,  open  to  them  the  door  to  the  Apennines  and  to  Italy,  and  detach 
the  King  of  Sardinia  from  the  coalition.  Barthelemy,  our  ambassador  in 
Switzerland,  was  constantly  repeating  that  a  victory  towards  the  maritime 
Alps  would  gain  us  an  immediate  peace  with  Piedmont,  and  the  definitive 
concession  of  the  line  of  the  Alps.  Tiie  French  government  agreed  with 
Kellermann  upon  the  necessity  of  attacking,  but  not  upon  the  plan  to  be 
adopted,  and  sent  Scherer,  who  was  already  advantageously  known  for  hif 
success  at  the  battle  of  the  Otirthe  and  in  Catalonia,  to  supersede  him 
Scherer  arrived  in  the  middle  of  Brumaire,  and  resolved  to  attempt  i 
decisive  action. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  when  it  takes  the  name 
of  Apennines,  runs  very  close  to  the  Mediterranean  from  Aibenga  to 
Genoa,  leaving  between  the  sea  and  the  crest  of  the  mountains  only  narrow 
and  rapid  slopes^  scarcely  three  leagues  in  extent.  On  the  opposite  side,. 
on'the  contrary,  that  is,  towards  the  plains  of  the  Po,  the  slopes  decline 
gently  for  a  space  of  twenty  leagues.  The  French  army,  placed  on  the 
maritime  declivities,  was  encamped  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
The  Piedmontese  army,  under  Colli,  established  in  the  intrenched  camp 
below  Ceva,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  guarded  (he  entrance  to  Pied 
mont  against  the  left  of  the  French  army.  The  Austrian  army  was  partly 
on  the  cres^  of  the  Apennines  at  Rocca-Barbcnne,  partly  on  the  maritime 
slope  in  the  basin  of  Loano,  communicated  thus  with  Colli  by  its  right, 
occupied  by  its  centre  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  and  intercepted  the  line 
of  coast  by  its  left,  so  as  to 'cut  off  our  communications  with  Genoa.  At 
the  sight  of  such  a  state  of  things,  an  idea  occurred.  If  the  French, 
operating  in  force  upon  the  right  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  were, 
fo  drive  it  from  the  summit  of  the  Apenniaes,  and  to  take  from  it  the  upper 
crests,  ihey  would  thus  separate  it  from  that  of  Colli,  and,  marching 
rapidly  along  those  crests,  they  would  enclose  its  left  in  the  basin  of 
Loano  between  the  mountains  and  the.Sea.  This  plan  had  suggested  itself  lo 
'^^aa^ena,  one  of  the  generals  of  division,  who  had  proposed  it  to  Kellermann 
tt  occurred  also  to  Scherer,  and  he  purposed  carrying  it  ii 
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Devins,  after  making  some,  attempts,  during  August  and  September,  on 
out  Jine  of  Borghetto,  had  renounced  ail  idea  of  making  an  attack  for  that 

.  ;£ar.  He  wasiill,  and  Wallls  had  been  sent,  on  his  application,  to  succeed 
him.  The  officers  thought  only  of  indulging  in  the  dissipations  of  winter 
in  Genoa  and  its  environs..  Scherer,  having  procured  for  his  army  some 
provisions  and  tweuty-four  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  of  which  it  was  in 
absolute  want,  fixed  his  movement  for  the  2d  of  Frimaire  {November  the 
33d).  He  started  with  thirty-six  thousand  men  to  attack  forty-five 
thousand  ;  but  the  excellent  choice  of  the  point  of  attack  compensated  for 
the  inequality  of  force.  He  directed  Augereau  to  drive  the  left  of  the 
enemy  into  the  basin  of  Loano;  Massena  to  fall  upon  their  centre  at 
Bocca-Barbenne,  ,and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines;    lastly,  he  ordered  Serrurier   to  keep  in  check  Colli,   who 

,  formed. the  right  on  the  opposite  slope.  Augereao,  while  pushing  the 
Austrian  right  into  the  basin  of  Loano,  was  to  act  but  slowly ;  Massena, 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  file  rapidly  along  the  crests,  and  turn  the  basin  of 
IioanOjin  order  to  shut  up  the  Austrian  left  there ;  and  Serrurier  was  to 

,  deceive  Colli,  by  false  attacks. 
.  On'  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Frimaire  (November  23d,  1795),  the 
French  cannon  awoke  tfee  Austrians,  who  had  no  expectation  of  a  battle. 
The  officers  hastened  from  Loano  and  Finale  to  put  themselves  at  the  bead 
of  their  astonished  troops.  Augereau  attacked  with  vigour,  but  without 
precipitation.  He  was  stopped  by  the  brave  Roccavina,  This  general, 
placed  on  a  knoll,  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  of  Loano,  defended  it  with 
obstinacy,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  Augerean's  division, 
but  still  refused  to  surrender.  When  encompassed,  he  rushed  headlong 
upon  the  Hnfe  that  hemmed  him  in,  aud  rejoined  the  Austrian  army,  cutting 
his  wBiY  through  a  French  brigade. 

Sciierer,  repressing  the  ardour  of  Augereau,  obliged  him  to  employ  his 
small  arms  only  before  Loano,  that  he  might  not  push  the  Austrians  too 
speedily  on  their  line  of  retreat  Meanwhile  Massena,. charged  with  the 
brilliant  part  of  the  plan,  climbed,  with  the  vigour  and  boldness  which 
distinguished  him  on  all  occasions,  the  crests  of  the  Apennines,  surprised 
d'Argenteau,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Austrians,  threw  him  into 
extreme  disorder,  drove  him  from  all  his  positions,  and  encamped  in  the 
evening  on  the  heights  of  Melogno,  which  formed  the  circumference  of  the 
basin  of  Loano,  and  closed  its  rear.  Serrurier,  by  firm  and  well  calculated 
attacks,  had  occupied  Colli  and  the  whole  right  of  the  enemy. 

In  the. evening  of  the  2d,  the  troops  encamped,  in  dreadful  weather,  on 
the  posilions  which  they  had  occupied.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Scherer 
continued  his  operation ;  Serrurier,  having  been  reinforced,  began  to  attack 
Colli  more  seriously,  in  order  to  cut  him  off  completely  from  his  allies; 
Massena,  continued  to  occupy  all  the  crests,  aud  outlets  of  the  Apennines ; 
Augereau^  ceasing  to  restrain  himself,  vigorously  pushed  ■  the  Austrians, 
whose  rear  had  been  intercepted.  From  that  moment  they  commenced 
their  retreat,  in  tremendous  weather,  and  by  miserable  roads.  Their  right 
and, centre  fled  in  disorder  on  the  back  of  the  Apennines;  their  left,  pent 
in  betwe^  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  retired  with. difficulty  along  the  shore 
by.  the  road  of  La  Corniche.  A  storm  of  wind  and  snow  prevented  so 
active  a  pursuit  as  might  otherwise  have  taken  place;  nevertheless,  five 
thousand  prisoners,  several  thousand  killed,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 

■  inimense  magazines,  were  the  fruit  of  thisbaftie,  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

.  that  tlie  allies  had   fought  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  one  of  the 
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most  skitfolly  eotiduoted  od  the  pkit  of  the  French,  in  (h^  judgment  of 
military  men. 

Piedmont  waa  is  consternation  at  these  'tidings.  Italy  gave  itself  up 
for. lost,  »ad  waa  cheered  only  by  ^he  season,  which  was  too  far  advanced 
for  the  French  to  follow  up  their  operations.  Considerabie  magazines 
served  to  mitigate  the  hardships  and  the  privations  of  the  army.  There 
needed  a  victory  so  important  tO  raise  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  give 
strength  to  the  new  government.  It  waa  published  and  hailed  with  great 
joy  by  all  the  genuine  patriots. 

At  the  same  moment,  affairs  took  a  no  less  favourable  turn  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West.  Hoche,  having  increased  the  army  which  occupied  the 
two  Vendees  to  forty-four  thousand  men,  having  placed  intrenched  posts 
on  the  Nantes  Sevre,  so  as  to  separate  Stofflet  from  Chafette,  having  dis- 
persed the  firat  assemblage  formed  by  Cbarelte,  and  guarding  by  a  camp  at 
-SouUans  the  whole  coast  of  the  Marais,  was  in  a  condition  to  oppose  a 
liMtding.  The.Bi^lish  squadron,  lying  at  the  Ile-Dieu,  was,  on  the  contt'ary, 
in  a  very  melancholy  poMtioa.  The  island  on  which  the  'expedition  had 
so  injudioioasly  landed,  presented  only  a  surface  without  shelter,  without 
Tesoutoes,  and  less  than  three-cjuarters  of  a  league  in  estent.  The  shore 
of  the  inland  offered  no  safe  anchorige  The  Ships  were  there  exposed  to 
all  the  fury  of  the  wmd  over  a  bottom  of  rocks  which  cut  their  cables 
and  phced  them  every  night  m  the  greatest  danger  The  opposite  coast 
oawfaich  it  was  proposed  to  land  was  one  vaxt  beach  without  any  depth 
of  water  upon  nhjch  the  waves  broke  incessantly  and  where  boats  owing 
to  the  violence  )f  the  breakers  could  not  reach  the  shore  without  eunning 
the  risk  of  lounderrag  Every  da]  mcreised  the  dangers  of  the  English 
squadron  and  the  resources  of  Hoehe  The  French  prince  had  been  at 
the  lie  Dieu  above  sih,  weeka  All  the  enioys  of  the  Chouans  and  of  the 
Vendi^ans  surrounded  him  and  mingling  with  his  stafl  each  presented  hit, 
ideas  dnd  strove  to  obtain  their  adoption  All  were  desirous  of  having  the 
prmce  iraong  them  but  they  all  agreed  in  one  thin^  that  he  ought  to 
land  ds  soon  ds  jij^sible  no  matter  (o  what  point  the  pieleienc  was 
given 

It  mu  t  be  conlessed  that,  ow  og  to  this  stay  A  n  weekb  at  Ile-DiP  i,  in 
face  of  the  coast,  the  landing  had  become  difficult.  Long  hesitation  ought 
no  more  to  precede  a  descent,  than  the  passage  of  a  river,  since  the  enemy 
ia  put  on  the  alert,  and  apprized  of  the  point  threatened.  The  determina- 
tion to  land  Oil  the  coast  being  oBce  taken,  notice  should  have  been  given 
to  all  the  chiefe,  and  the  ijescent  should  have  been  effected  unawares,  at 
a  point  which  would  have  permitted  the  troops  to  remain  in  communica- 
tion with  the  English  squadron,  and  to  which  the  Vendeans  and  theCfaou- 
ans  could  have  directed  considerable  forces.  A^uredly,  if  the  expedition 
had  lauded  on  the  coast  without  threatening  it  so  long,  forty  thousand 
royalists  of  Bretagne  and  La  Vendee  might  have  been  collected  before 
Hochc  would  have  time  to  move  his  regiments.  When  we  recollect  what 
happened  at  ftuiberon,  the  facility  with  which  the  landing  was  efected, 
.  and  the  time  that  it  took  to  assemble  the  republican  troops,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  landing  wotild  have  been  very  easy,  had  y  not  been 
preceded  by  a  Jong  cruise  off  the  coast.  While  the  name  of  Puisaye  para- 
lyzed all  the  chiefs,  that  of  the  prince  would  have  rallied  them  all,  atid 
have  caused  risings  in  twenty  departments.  It  is  true  that  the  new  inManlera 
would  afterwards  have  had  severe  battles  to  fight,  that  they  wouW  have 
been  obliged  to'disperse  perhaps  iietbre  the  enemy,  to  run  away  Hkaparti- 
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sans,  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods,  to  reappear,  bide  again,  nnd  iaatly, 
*o  fuh  the  risk  of  being  taken  and  shot.  Such  is  the  price  of  thrones 
-There  was  nothing  ran  worthy  incAowonnin^in  the  foreats  of  Bretagne,  or  in 
.  the  marshes  and  moors  of  La  Vendue.  A  prince  issuing  from  those  retreats 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  would  not  have  been,  less  glorioi)s 
than  Gustavus  Vasa,  emerging  from  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia.  Moreover, 
it  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  the  prince  would  tiave  excited  such  zeaf 
in 'the  royalist  districts  that  a  numerous  army,  continually  at  his -side,  would 
have  permitted  him  to  attempt  enterprises  of  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  those  about  him  would  have  had  sufficient  genius  to  conquer 
the  young  plebeian  who  commanded  the  republican  army ;  but,  at  least,  they 
might  have  given  him  some  trouble  to  conquer  them.  There  are  frequently 
many  consolations  in  a  defeat;  Francis  I.  found  great  consolation  in  that 
of  Pavia. 

If  .the  landing  was  practicable  at  the  time  when  the  squadron  arrived,  it 
•was  no  longer  so  afier  passing  six  weeks  at  the  Ile-Dieu.  The  English 
seamen  declared  that  it  would  soon  be  impossible  to  keep  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  come  fo  some  determination  ;  the  whole 
coast  of  Cbarette's  country  was  covered  with  troops ;  there  Was  no  possibili- 
ty of  landii::^  unless  beyond  the  Loire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine,  or 
in  tte  country  of  Scepeaux,  or  in  Bretagne  in  Puisaye's.  But  the  emi- 
grants and  the  prince  would  not  land  anywhere  but  in  that  of  Gharette,  in 
whom  aloae  they  placed  confidence.  Now  the  thing  was  impracticable  on 
Charette'a  coast  The  prmce,  according  fo  the  aisertion  of  M  de  Vauban, 
solicited  the  English  ramistry  to  recg!)  him  The  nunislry  at  first  refuied, 
unwilling  that  the  coat  of  ila  expedition  should  be  thrown  away  How- 
.ever,  it  left  the  prince  at  liberty  to  pursue  whatever  course  be  thought 
proper. 

From  :that  moment,  every  preparatuHi  was  made  tor  departure  Long 
and  useless  instructions  for  the  royalist  chiefe  Here  drawn  up  The}  were 
t-old  that  superior  orders  prevented  for  a  moment  the  execution  of  a 
descent;  that  Messrs  Charette,  Stofflet,  Sapmaud,  and  Scepeaux,  must 
arrange  among  themselves  to  bring  together  a  force  of  twentyihve  or  thirty 
thousand  men  beyond  the  Loire,  which,  united  to  the  Bretons,  might  form 
a  picked  corps  oj  forty  or  filly  thousind  men,  sufficient  to  protect  the  land- 
ing of  the  prmce,  that  they  should  be  apprized  of  the  point  of  landing 
as  soon  as  these  preliminary  measures  were  taken,  and  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  English  monarchy  would  be  employed  in  seconding  the 
efforts  of  the  royalist  proviaees  To  th^e  jmstructions  w^sre  ^dijed  ^  few 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  each  chief,  som^  mnsketa,  ^tjd  a  smail  quan- 
tity of  powder  The^  things  were  put  ashore  at  nighj  on  the  coast  of 
Bretagne.  The  provisions  with  which  the  English  had  loaded  their  squa- 
dron were  spoiled  and  thrown  into  the  sea  They  were  obliged  also  to 
throw  over  the  five  hundred  horses  belonging  to  the  English  cavalry  and 
artillery,  which  were  almost  ail  diieased  from  being  ao  long  on  shipboard  , 

The  English  squadron  set  sail  on  the  ISth  of  November  {Brumaire  26th), 
and,  at  its  departure,  left  the  royalists  in  consternation  They  were  told 
that  it  was  the  English  who  had  obliged  the  prince  to  go  bick  ,  they  were 
indignant,  and  again  g^ve  lull  scope  to  their  abhorrence  ot  the  perhdy  of 
England.  The  moit  incen«ed  «  as  Chareite  and  he  had  some  reason  to 
be  ao,  for  he  was  the  most  compromised  Gharette  had  taken  up  arms 
again  in  the  hope  of  a  grea,t  expedition,  in  the  hope  of  immense  mefiRS, 
which  would  counterbalance  the  inequality  ol  lori,e  betneen  ixpi  pjAljie 
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republicans;  this  hope  disappointed,  he  could  have  no  other  prospect  bu. 
that  of  infallible  and  very  speedy  deatraction.  The  threat  of  a  descent 
had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  forces  of  tlie  republicans;  and  this  time  he 
was  obliged  to  renounce  all  hope  of  negotiating;  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  to  be  shot  without  mercy,  and  without  even  having  any  right  to  com- 
plain of  an  enemy  by  whom  he  ha3  already  been  so  generoiisiy  pardoned. 

He  resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly  and  to  employ  his  last  moments  in  des- 
perate efforts.  He  fought  several  actions  with  a  view  to  get  upon  the  rear 
of  Hoche,  to  break  through  the  line  of  the  Nantes  Seire,  to  throw  himself 
into  Stofflet's  country,  and  to  force  this  colleague  to  resume  his  arms.  He 
could  not  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  was  driven  back  into  the  Marals  by 
Hoche's  columns.  Sapinaud,  whom  he  had  prevailed  upon  to  arm  again, 
surprised  the  town  of  Montaigu,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  Chalillon ;  but 
he  was  stopped  before  that  place,  beaten,  and  obliged  to  disperse  his  corps. 
The  line  of  the  Sevre  could  not  be  broken.  Stofdet,  behind  that  fortified 
line,  was  obliged  to  keep'  quiet,  and  besides  he  was  not  disposed  to  resume 
arms.  He  beheld  with  secret  pleasure  the  destruction  of  a  rival  who  had 
been  loaded  with  titles,  and  who  bad  intended  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
republicans.  Scepeaux,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Vilaine,  durst  not  yet 
stir.  Bretagne  was  disorganized  by  discord.  The  division  of  Morbihan, 
commanded  by  George  Cadoudal,  had  revolted  against  Puisaye.  This  was 
at  the  instigation  of  the  emigrants,  who  surrounded  the  Frertch  prince,  and 
who  had  retained  their  old  resentment  against  the  latter  chief.  They 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  command  of  Bretagne,  but  it  was  the  division 
of  Morbihan  alone  that  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  generalissimo. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Hoche  commenced  the  great  work 
of  pacification.  This  young  general,  a  skilful  politician  as  well  as 
soldier,*  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  arms  that  he  mast  endeavour 
to  conquer  an  enemy  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  grapple,  and  who  was 
nowhere  to  be  come  at.  He  had  already  despatched  several  moveable 
columns  in  pursuit  of  Charette;  but  heavily  armed  soldiers,  who  were 
obliged  to  carry  everything  with  them  and  were  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  could  not  equal  in  speed  peasants  carrying  nothing  but  their 
musket,  who  were  sure  of  finding  provisions  everywhere,  and  acquainted 
with  every  ravine  and  every  copse.  In  consequence,  he  immediately  or- 
dered all  pursuit  to  cease,  and  formed  a  plan  which,  being  followed  up  with 
firmness  and  perseverance,  could  not  fail  to  restore  peace  to  those  desolated 
districts. 

The  inhabitant  of  La  Vendee  was  at  once  peasant  and  soldier.  Amid 
the  horrors  of"  civii  war,  he  had  not  ceased  to  cultivate  his  iields  and  to 
attend  to  his  cattle.  His  musket  was  at  bis  side,  hid  beneath  straw  or  in 
the  ground.  At  the  first  signal  of  his  chiefs,  he  hastened  to  them,  attacked 
the  republicans,  then  stole  away  through  the  woods,  returned  to  his  fields, 
and  again  concealed  his  piece  ;    and  the  republicans  found  but  an  unarmed 

•  "  Young  Hoche  wae  every  way  qualified  for  the  important  bat  difficult  duty  with 
which  he  was  charged — the  pacification  of  La  Vendue.  Endowed,  by  nature  with,  a 
dear  judgment,  an  intrepid  chaiaoler,  and  an  unconquerable  resolutioOj  firm,  aagacious, 
and  humane,  be  was  eminently  fitted  for  that  mliture  of  gentleness  and  resoliitinn 
which  is  necessary  to  heal  the  wounds,  and  subdue  the  passions,  of  civil  war.  This 
rare  combinstioii  of  civil  and  military  qualities  might,  have  rendered  him  n  formidable 
rival  of  Napoleon,  and  possibly  endangered  the  public  peace,  had  he  not  united  to  these 
Bhining  parts  a  patriotic  heart  and  a  love  of  liberty,  which  rendered  him  superior  to  all 
temptation ;  and  more  likely,  had  he  lived,  to  have  followed  the  eiample  of  Waahirigton, 
thanthefootsteosofCiesarorCromwfill."— .afison.     E. 
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peasant,  in  whom  they  could  not  by  «iy  means  recognise  a  soldier.  In  this 
manner  the  Vendeans  fought  sulMiiated  and  continued  to  be  almost  inac- 
cessible. While  they  still  possessed  the  means  of  annoyance  ind  of  recruit 
ing  themselves,  the  republican  arniiea  whom  a  ruined  administrdtion  could 
no  longer  support,  were  in  Wdnt  of  eierything  and  found  themselve'' in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution. 

The  Vendeans  could  not  be  made  to  tuel  the  war  except  by  devastations 
— a  course  which  had  been  tried  during  the  time  of  terror  but  «hich  had 
only  excited  furious  resentments  without  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war 

Hoche  devised  an  ingenious  method  ot  reducmg  the  country  without 
laying  it  waste,  by  depriving  it  of  its  arms  and  taking  part  of  its  produce 
for  the  supply  of  the  republican  army  In  the  first  place  he  persisted  m 
the  establishment  of  several  intrenched  (.amps  some  of  which  situated  on 
the  Sesre,  separated  Charette  from  Stofilet  while  others  covered  Nantes 
the  coast,  and  Lea  Sables.  He  then  formed  a  circular  line  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Sevre  and  the  Lone  and  tended  to  envelop  progressively  the 
whole  country.  This  line  was  composed  of  very  strong  piMts  connected 
by  patroles,  so  as  to  leave  no  tree  space  by  which  an  enemy  who  was  at  all 
numerous  could  pass.  These  posta  were  directed  to  occupy  every  hamlet 
^nd  village,  and  to  disarm  them  To  accomplish  this  they  were  to  seize 
the  cattle,  which  usuafly  grazed  together  and  the  corn  stowed  away  in  the 
barns;  they  were  also  to  secure  the  principal  inhahitant«  they  were  not  to 
restore  the  cattle  and  the  corn,  nor  to  release  the  persons  taken  as  hostages, 
till  the  peasants  should  have  voluntarily  delivered  up  their  arms.  Now,  as 
the  Vendeans  cared  much  more  about  their  cattle  and  their  corn  than  about 
the  Bourbons  and  Charette,  they  could  not  fail  to  surrender  their  arms.  In 
order  not  to  be  overreached  by  the  peasants,  who  might  give  up  a  few 
wretched  muskets  and  keep  the  others,  the  officers  charged  with  the  dis- 
arming were  to  demand  the  list  of  enrolment  kept  in  every  parish,  and  to 
require  as  many  muskets  as  there  were  persons  enrolled.  In  default  of 
these  registers,  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
population,  and  to  require  a  number  of  muskets  equal  (o  one-fourth  of  the 
male  portion  of  it.  After  receiving  the  arms,  they  were  faithfully  to  restore ' 
the  cattle  and  the  corn,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  to  be  levied  by  the 
name  of  a  tax,  and  to  be  collected  in  magazines  formed  on  the  rear  of  that 
line.  Hoche  had  directed  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  mildness,  and  that  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality  should  be  ob- 
aeryed  in  restoring  their  cattle,  their  corn,  and  especially  their  hostages. 
,  He  had  particularly  recommended  to  the  officers  to  have  intercourse  with 
them,  to  lieat  them  well,  to  send  them  even  sometimes  to  his  head-quarters, 
and  to  make  them  presents  of  corn  or  other  things.  He  had  also  enjoined 
the  greatest  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  cures.  The  Vendeans,  said  he,  have 
but  one  real  sentiment,  that  is,  attachment  to  their  priests.  These  latter 
want  nothing  hut  protection  and  tranquillity  ;  let  us  insure  both  to  them,  let 
us  add  some  benefits,  and  the  affections  of  the  country  will  be  restored  ti) 

That  line,  which  he  called  the  line'  of  disarming,  was  to  envelop 
Lower  Vendee  circularly,  to  advance  by  degrees,  and,  at  length,  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  it.  As  it  advanced,  it  left  behind  it  the  disarmed 
country,  reduced,  nay,  even  reconciled  with  the  republic.  It  moreover 
protected  it  against  a  return  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  who  usually  punished 
■sabmiasion  to  the  republic  and  the  surrender  of  arms  by  devastations. 
-Two  moveable  columns  preceded   it,  to  fight   those   chiefe  and  to'  eeizn 
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them  if  possibly ,  and,  cooping  them  np  more  and  mare,  it  could  not 
fait  at  last  to  aldose  and  to  ^)eeure  them  The  utmost  ¥ig(]ance  waa 
recom mended  to  aJ!  the  commandants  of  posts,  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly connected  by  means  of  patroles,  and  to  prevent  the  armed  bands 
from  breakmg  through  the  line  and  again  carrying  the  wir  upon  its  rear 
But,  in  spite  ot  all  their  caution,  it  »a&,  nevertheless,  possible  that  Cfaarette 
and  some  of  his  partisans  might  elude  the  vigilance  ot  the  posts,  and  pa^s 
the  line  of  disarming  ,  yet,  even  m  this  case,  they  could  not  pas'^  with  more 
than  a  few  persons,  dnd  they  would  find  themselves  in  disarmed  districts, 
restored  to  tranquillity  and  gecurity,  pacified  by  kind  treatment,  and  intimi- 
dated, besides,  by  that  vast  net  of  troops  which  encompassed  the  country 
The  case  of  a  revolt  on  the  rear  was  provided  agaui'st  Hoohe  had  given 
orders  that  one  of  the  moveable  columns  should  immediately  fall  back  upon 
the  insurgent  commune,  and  that,  to  punish  it  for  not  having  surrendered 
all  its  arms,  and  having  again  made  use  of  them,  its  cattle  and  corn  should 
be  taken  away  and  its  principal  inhabitants  seized.  The  efiect  of  tliese 
punjabmenls  was  certain,  and  dispensed  with  justice,  they  were  calculated 
to  inspire  n||t  hatred  but-^  salutary  fear. 

Hoche's  plan  was  immediately  carried  into  execution  in  the  months  of 
Bnimaiite  and  Frimaire  (November  and  December).  The  line  of  disarm- 
iegi  passing  through  St.  Gilles,  Lege,  Monlaigu,  and  Chantonnay,  formed 
a  B^nicircie,  the  right  exttemily  of  which  was  supported  by  the  sea  and  the 
left  by  the  river  .Lay,  and  which  was  progressively  to  hem  Charette  in  im- 
practicable morasaes.  It  was  cfaie%  by  the  manner  of  its  execution  that  a 
plan  of  thi^i  nature  could  succeed.  Hoche  directed  his  officers  by  luminous 
instructions,  full  of  sound  reason,  and  was  indefatigable  in  attending  to  all 
the  details.  It  was  not  merely  a  war,  it  was  a  great  militvy  operation, 
which  required  as  much  prudence  as  energy.  The  inhabitants  soon  began 
to  surrender  their  arms,  and  to  become  reconciled  with  the  republican 
troops.  Hoche  grimled  relief  to  the  indigent  from  the  magazines  of  the 
army ;  he  himself  saw  the  inhabitants  detained  as  hostages,  caused  them 
to  be  kept  a  few  days,  and  sent  them  away  satisfied.  To  some  he  gave 
cockades,  to  others  police  caps,  sometimes  even  corn  to  such  as  had  none 
for  sowing  their  fields.  He  was  in  corre.spondence  with  the  cures,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  all  the  secrete  in 
tbe  country.  He  thus  began  to  acquire  a  great  moral  iufiuen-ce — a  real 
power,  with  which  it  was  requisite  to  terminate  such  a  war.  Meanwhile, 
the  magazines,  formed  on  the  rear  of  the  line  of  disarming,  gradually  filled  : 
great  numbers  of  cattle  were  collected ;  and  the  army  began  to  live  in 
abundance  thr'ough  the  simple  expedient  of  levying  a  tax  and  fines  in  Icltid. 

Oharette  had  sought  refuge  in  the  woods,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  as  desperate  as  himself.  Sapinaud,  who,  at  his  instigation,  had 
again  taken  arms,  offered  to  lay  them  down  a  second  time,  on  the  mere 
condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Stofflet,  pent  up  in  Anjou  with 
his  minister  Bernier,  collected  there  all  the  officers  who  had  forsaken  Cha- 
rette and  Sapinaud,  and  strove  to  enrich  himself  with  their  spoils.  At  his 
head-quarters  at  Lavoir  he  kept  a  sort  of  court,  composed  of  emigrants 
and  ofiicers.  He  enrolled  men  and  levied  contributions,  iqxm  pretext'«f 
organizing  the  territorial  guards.  Hoche  watched  him  T)ery  attentively, 
hemmed  him  in  more  and  more  by  intrenched  camps,  and  threatened : him 
with  a  speedy 'disarming,  on  the  first  cause  of  dissatisfactiMi.  An.^tpei^- 
iticin  ord^ed  by  Hoche  into  Le  Loroux,  a  district  which  had  a  sort  of  inde- 
p^vient  exisferiae,  without  obeying  either  the  republic  or  any'Cbief,  stniek 
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terror  mlo  Stofflet  Hoche  sent  this  exppdition  to  bring  awdj  tlie  wioe 
and  the  corn  m  which  Le  Lorou\  abmnded  aad  ol  which  the  city  of 
Nantes  was  utterly  destitute  fctofflet  was  alarmed  and  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  Hoche  for  the  purpose  ot  protesting  his  adherence  to  the  treaty, 
interceding  for  Sapinaud  and  the  Chouana  making  himself  in  some  sort,  the 
mediator  of  a  new  paciliration  and  securing  by  thesp  means  the  flontinu- 
ance  of  his  influence  He  wished  also  to  discover  Roches  intentions  in 
regard  to  him  Hoche  enumerated  the  grievances  of  the  republic,  and 
intimated  that  if  he  afforded  in  asylum  to  ali  the  brigands  if  he  continued 
to  levy  men  and  money  if  he  was  determined  to  be  anything  more  than 
the  temporary  chiet  of  the  police  of  Anjou  and  to  play  the  part  of  prince, 
he  would  carry  him  oft  immediateh  and  then  disarm  his  province  StofBet 
promised  ihe  utmost  submi^ision  and  retired  full  of  apprehensions  respect- 
ing the  future 

Hoche  bad  it  the  moment  difficulties  of  a  very  different  kind  to  encoun- 
ter He  had  drawn  to  his  army  part  of  the  two  armies  of  Brest  and  Cher- 
bourg The  imminent  danger  of  a  lauding  had  procured  him  these  rein- 
forcement*! which  had  increased  the  number  of  the  troops  collected  in  La 
Vendee  to  fort*  lour  thousmd  men  The  genenls  commanding  the  armies 
of  Brest  and  Cberiiourg  claimed  the  troops  which  the)  hid  lent  and  the 
Directory  seemed  to  approve  of  their  claims  Hoche  wrote  that  the  opera- 
tion which  he  had  oommenced  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  that,  if 
the  troops,  which  he  hid  spread  like  a  net  around  the  Marais,  were  taken 
from  him,  the  submission  (rf  Charette's  district  and  the  destruetion  of  that 
chief,  which  were  near  at  hand,  would  be  indefinitely  deferred ;  that  it 
would  be  better  to  finish  what  was  so  far  advanced,  before  proceeding  else- 
where ;  that  he  would  then  be  the  first  to  return  the  troops  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed, and  even  to  assist  the  general  commanding  in  Bretagne  with  his 
own,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  there  the  measures  which 
were  already  found  to  have  such  happy  effects  in  La  Vendee.  The  go- 
vernment, struck  with  the  reasons  of  Hoohe,  called  him  to  Paris  with  ths 
intention  of  approving  of  all  of  his  plans,  and  giving  him  the  command  of 
the  three  armies  of  La  Ven/3ee,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg.  He  was  summoned 
thither  at  the  end  of  Frimaire,  to  concert  with  the  Directory  the  opera- 
lions  destined  io  put  an  end  to  the  most  calamitous  of  ali  wars. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1795.  The  reduction  of  Luxemburg, 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  the  victories  in  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the 
peace  with  Spain,  and  the  destruction  of  the  emigrant  army  at  Quiberon, 
distinguished  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  it.  The -end  was  less  pros- 
perous. The  return  of  the  armies  across  the  Rhine,  the  loss  of  the  lines  of 
Mayence,  and  of  part  of  the  territory  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  for  a  moment 
dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  our  triumphs.  But  the  victory  of  Loano,  opening 
to  us  the  door  to  Italy,  re-established  the  superiority  of  our  arms ;  and  the 
operations  of  Hoche  in  the  West  commenced  the  real  pacification  of  La 
Vendee,  which  had  beea  so  often  and  so  vainly  proclaimed. 

The  coalition,  reduced  to  England,  Austria,  and  a  few  princes  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  bad  reached  the  term  of  its  eSbrts,  and  would  have  de- 
manded peace  but  for  its  recent  victories  on  the  Rhine.  These  gained 
Clairfeyt  an  immense  reputation ;  and  it  seemed  {o  be  the  opinion  that  the 
next  campaign  would  open  in  the  heart  of  o«r  provinces  on  the  Kitine, 

Pitt,  who. needed  subsidies,  called  parliana^it  together  ^gAiaiasataiB^, 
ID  order  toapply  for  fresh, sacrifices.  The  peeple<  of  London  contiiiit«fi'*0 
«ryout  for  peace  as  obstinately  as  ever.     The  Corresponding  S<Fcie(y'ft(d 
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met  111  the  open  iir  and  had  voted  ti  e  bolde'it  and  most  thredtening  ad 
dresses  against  the  war  "lystem  and  in  behiif  of  parliamentary  reform 
When  the  king  went  to  open  the  parliament  his  carnage  wis  pelted  with 
stones  the  glasses  were  broken  and  U  was  even  believed  that  an  air  gun 
hid  bpen  discharged  at  it  *  Pitt  riding  through  the  istreets  on  horseback 
was  recognised  by  the  populace  pursued  to  nis  own  hou&e  and  covered 
with  mud  i  ox  and  Sheridan  more  eloquent  tbin  they  had  e  er  been 
called  him  "ievereiy  to  account  Holland  conquered  the  Netherlands  m 
corporated  with  the  Frenoh  repuHic  their  conquest  rendered  definitive  in 
some  measure  by  the  reduction  of  Luxemburg  enormous  sums  «pent  on 
La  V*>n<!ee  unfortunate  Frenchmen  exposed  to  be  useleaalj  ihoS  were 
seriois  charges  against  tie  juJgment  and  polic)  ot  the  admimstration 
The  expedition  to  f^uiberon  id  particular  exciied  genera!  indignation 
Pitt  attempted  to  excuse  himself  by  saymg  that  English  blood  had  not  been 
apill  True  replied  Sheridan  with  an  energy  which  it  is  difficult  to 
transfuse  mto  another  language  true  English  blood  has  not  been  spilt 
but  English  honour  has  oozed  fi-om  every  pore  Pitt  unimpaasioned  as 
usual  called  all  the  events  of  the  year  mishaps  lor  which  those  ought  to 
be  prepared  who  stand  the  chance  of  arms  b  it  he  laid  great  aires'!  on  the 
recent  victories  of  Austria  on  the  Rhine  he  greatly  exaggerated  their  im 
portance  and  the  facilities  which  they  were  likely  to  afford  for  treating 
with  France  As  usuil  he  asserted  that  our  republic  was  approaching  the 
term  ot  its  power  that  an  inevitible  bankruptcy  must  plunge  it  into  com 
plete  confusion  and  impotence ;  that,  in  contmumg  the  war  a  year  longer, 
the  allies  had  gained  a  great  point,  that  of  reducing  the  common  enemy  to.  ex- 
tremity. He  solemnly  promised  that,  if  the  new  French  government  should 
appear  to  establish  itself  and  to  assume  a  reguhr  form,  the  first  opportunity 
for  negotiating  should  be  seized.  He  then  asked  lor  a  new  loan. of  three 
millions  sterling  and  for  restrictive  laws  against  (he  press  and  against  the 
political  societies,  to  which  he  attributed  the  outrages  committed  upon  the 
king  and  himself.  The  opposition  replied  that  the  boasted  victories  on 
the  Rhine  were  victories  only  of  a  day ,  that  deleats  m  Italv  had  since 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  advantages  obtained  in  Germany,  that  the 
French  republic,  always  held  at  bay,  sprang  up  stronger  at  the  opening  of 
each  successive  campaign,  that  the  asaignats  had  long  been  done  up,  that 
they  had  completed  their  service,  that  the  resources  ot  Prjnoe  were  else- 
where, and,  besides,  if  she  were  exhausting  herself.  Great  Britain  was 
exhausting  herself  much  more  rapidly;  that  the  debt,  every  diiy  increasing, 
was  overwhelming,  and  must  soon  crush  the  three  kingdoms.  As  for  the 
laws  relative  to  the  press  and  to  the  political  societies.  Fox,  in  a  transport 
of  indignation,  declared  that  if  they  were  adopted,  the  English  people 
would  have  no  resource  left  but  resistance,  and  that  he  considered  resist- 
ance no  longer  as  a  question  of  right  but  of  prudence.  This  proclamation 
of  the  right  of  insurrection  excited  a  great  tumult,  which  ended  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  Piit ;  he  carried  his  motions  for  a  new  loan 
and  for  repressive  measures,  and  promised  to  open  a  negotiation  as  soon 
as  possible.     The  parliahient  was  prorogued  to  the  2d  of  February,  1796. 

"  "  On  oeoasiou  of  the  king's  going  to  parliainenl,  at  its  opening  in  1795,  the  general 
disoontenl  broke  out  into  open  outrages  of  the  moat  dlBgraeefiil  kind.  The  royal  car- 
riage was  Burrounded  b>  tin  immense  crowd  of  turbulent  persons,  loudly  deinandlng 
wace'and  the  diamiasalof  Mr,  Fitt:     One  of  the  windows  Was  Uroken  by  a  stone  or 

boUelirom  an  air-gun;  ehowera  of  atones  w         "  i    ..  .•- 

.and  returning  from  parliament;  and  the  in 
populace  in  hi^  way  from  Si.  James's  Palacp 
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Pitt  had  no  thoughts  whatever  of  peace.  He  merely  meant  to  make 
demonstrations,  in  order  to  satisfy  opinion,  and  to  hasten  the  success  of 
his  loan.  The  possession  of  the  Netherlands  by  France  tendered  ail  idea 
of  peace  intolerable  to  him.  He  promised  himself,  in  fact,  to  seize  a 
moment  for  opening  a  feigned  negotiation  and  offering  inadmissible  con- 

Auslria,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Empire,  which  cried  nut  for  peace,  had 
caused  overtures  to  be  made  through  Denmark.  Tiiat  power  had  pro- 
posed, on  behalf  9f  Austria,  to  the  French  government,  the  fotmation  of 
a  Eur'opean  congress  ;  the  French  government  had  replied  that  a  congress 
would  render  all  negotiation  impossible,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reconcile  too  many  interests ;  that,  if  Austria  was  desirous  of  peace,  she 
had  but  to  make  direct  overtures  for  it;  that  France  was  determined  to 
treat  individually  with  all  her  enemies,  and  to  arrange  matters  with  them- 
selves without  any  mediator.  This  reply  was  just ;  for  a  congress  would 
complicate  the  peace  with  Austria  with  the  peace  with  England  and  the  Em- 
pire, and  render  it  impossible.  In  fact,  Austria  desired  no  other  answer, 
for  she  did  not  mean  to  negotiate.  She  had  lost  too  much,  and  her  last 
successes  had  led  her  to  hope  too  much,  for  her  to  consent  to  lay  down 
her  arms.  She  strove  to  infuse  fresh  courage  into  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
terrified  by  the  victory  of  Loano,  and  promised  him  a  numerous  army  and 
another  general  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  honors  of  a  triumph  were 
decreed  to  General  Clairfayt,  on  his  entry  into  Vienna  ;  his  carriage  was 
drawn  by  the  people  ;  and  the  favours  of  the  court  were  added  to  the  de- 
monstrations of  popular  enthusiasm. 

Thus  ended,  for  all  Europe,  the  fourth  campaign  of  this  memorable  war 


THE    DIRECTORY. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  DI- 
RECTORY—CREATION  OF  MANDATS— DISCONTENT  OF  THE  JACO- 
BINS—CONSPIRACY OF  BABCEUF. 

The  republican  government  was  cheered  and  streiigthened  by  the  events 
with  which  the  campaign  had  jiist  terminated.  The  Convention,  by  uniting 
Belgium  with  France,  and  by  incorporating  it  with  the  constitutional  ter- 
ritory, had  imposed  upon  its  successors  the  obligation  to  treat  with  the 
enemy  on  no  other  condition  than  the  line  of  the  Rhint.  New  efforts,  and 
a  new  campaign,  more  decisive  than  the  preceding,  were  required  to  force 
the  house  of  Austi-ia  and  England  to  consent  to  our  aggrandizement.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  Directory  laboured  with  energy  to  complete  the  armies, 
to  re-establish  the  finances,  and  to  repress  the  factions. 

It  particularly  laid  stress  upon  the  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to  the 
young  requisitionists,  and  obliged  ihem  with  ihe  utmost  rigour  to  rejoin  the 
attnies.  It  had  caused  all  kinds  of  exemptions  to  be  antitilled,  and  had 
formed  in  every  district  a  commission  of  medical  men  to  decide  upon  caseS 
of  infirmity.  A  great  number  of  young  men  had  thrust  themselves  into 
2  r3 
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the  administrations,  where  they  plundered  the  republic  and  showed  the 
Worst  spirit.  The  strictest  orders  were  given  to  admit  into  the  public 
offices  none  bat  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  requisition.  The  finances, 
in  particular,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Direutory  ;  it  caused  the  ibrced 
loan  of  six  hundred  millions  to  be  raised  with  estreme  actiritj.  But  it 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  pr^oceeds  of  that  loan,  for  the  alienation  of  the 
produce  of  the  national  forests,  for  the  sale  of  the  domains  of  three  bun- 
dred  acres,  and  for  the  colSection  of  the  arrears  of  contributions :  mean- 
while it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  expenses  which  uii fortunately  came 
all  at  once,  because  the, installation  of  the  new  government  was  the  time  to 
which  all  payment  were  deferred,  and  because  the  winter  was  the  season 
destined  for  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  But,  while  awaiting  the 
moment  for  all  these  returns,  the  Directory  had  been  obliged  to  avail  iiself 
of  the  resource  which  some  bad  insisted  on  its  retaining— that  of  aSsignats 
But  it  had  already  issued  in  one  month  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
millions,  in  order  to  procure  a  few  millions  in  specie,  and'  it  was  on  the 
point  of  not  being  able  to  make  them  pass  anywhere.  It  conceived  the 
idea  of  issuing  a  current  paper  at  a  short  date,  which  should  represent  the . 
revenue  of  the  year,  as  is  done  in  England  with  exchequer  bills,  and  as  we 
are  now  doing  with  royal  bans.  By  the  name  of  rescriptions  it  issued  bills 
payable  to  bearer  at  the  Treasury,  with  the  specie  which  was  to  come 
in  immediately  either  from  the  forced  loan,  which  in  Belgiilin  was  demand- 
able  in  cosh,  or  from  the  customs,  or  from  the  first  treaties  with  the  com- 
panies which  should  undertake  the  working  of  the  forests.  At  first  it. 
issued  thirty  millions  in  these  rescriptions,  and  soon  j-aised  them  to  sixty, 
availing  itself  o£  the  assistance  of  bankers  for  the  purpose. 

Financial  companies  were  no  longer  prohibited.  It  thought  of  employ- 
ing them  tor  the  creation  of  a  bank,  which  credit  needed,  especially  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  imagined  that  al!  the  specie  had  been  carried  out  of 
France.  It  formed  a  company,  and  proposed  to  give  up  to  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  national  domains,  to  serve  for  the  capital  of  a  bank.  This 
bank  was  to  issue  notes,  which  would  have  lands  for  their  pledge,  and 
would  be  payable  at  sight  like  all  bank-notes.  It  was  to  lend  to  the  state 
these  notes  to  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  lands  given  in  pledge.  This 
was,  as  we  see,  another  way  of  drawing  upon  the  value  of  the  national 
domains:  tt  was,  in  fact,  resorting  to  the  expedient  of  bank-notes,  insteaS 
of  Employing  that  of  assignata. 

The  success  was  not  very  probable ;  but,  in  ils  unfortunate  situation, 
the  government  tried  everything  and  was  right  to  do  so.  Its  most  ""^"^ 
tious  operation  was  abolishing  the  rations,  and  restoring  freedom  of  traffic 
in  articles  of  consumption.  We  have  seen  *hat  eiforts  it  cost  the  govern- 
ment when  it  took  upon  itself  to  bring  eorji  to  Paris  ;  and  what  an  expense 
was  entailed  upon  the  exchequer,  which  paid  for  the  com  in  real  value, 
and  sold  it  again  to  the  people  of  the  capital  for  nominal  value.  Scarcely 
a  two-hundredth  part  of  the  expense  was  repaid,  so  that  the  republic  was 
nearly  at  the  entire  cost  of  feeding  the  population  of  Paris. 

Benezech,  the  new  minister  of  the  interior,  who  had  felt  the  mcon- 
venience  of  this  system,  and  who  conceived  that  circumstances  would  per- 
mit it  to  be  relinquished,  advised  the  Directory  to  have  the  courage  to  give 
it  up.  Commerce  began  to  revive;  corn  began  to  circulate;  the  people 
insisted  on  being  paid  their  wages  in  cash,  and  thenceforward  they  could 
afford  to  buy  their  own  bread,  which  was  at  a  moderate  prjce  in  specie. 
Benezech,  m  consequence,  proposed  to  the  Directory  to  suppress  the  dts- 
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tribution  of  rations  which  were  paid  for  in  assignals,  and  to  continue  them 
only  to  the  indigent,  or  to  the  annuitants  and  the  public  functionaries  whose 
annual  income  was  under  a  thousand  livres.  All  others,  excepting  these 
three  classes,  were  to  supply  themselves  at  the  hakers  by  the  way  of  free 

This  was  a  bold  nieaaure,  and  required  real  courage.  The  Directory 
carried  it  into  immediate  execution,  regardless  of  the  rage  which  it  might 
excite  in  the  populace,,  and  the  means  of  diacurhance  with  which  it  might 
furnish  the  two  factions  conspiring  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  republic. 

Besides  these  measures,  it  devised  others  which  could  not  prove  less 
prejudicial  to  private  interesta,  hut  which  were  quite  as  necessary.  A  want 
particularly  felt  by  the  armies,  and  always  felt  by  them  after  long  wars,  was 
that  of  horses.  The  Directory  applied  to  the  two  councils  for  authority  to 
levy  ^11  horses  liept  for  luxury,  and  to  take  every  thirtieth  hor'e  employed 
in  tillage  and  draught  on  paying  tor  it  The  receipt  for  the  horse  was  to 
be  taken  in  payment  of  taxes.  This  mea  ure  though  harsh  was  indiapen 
sable,  and  was  adopted. 

The  two  councils  seconded  the  Directory  and  minifested  the  same  spirit 
with  the  exception  of  the  still  temperdte  opposit  on  of  the  minority  Some 
discussions  had  arisen  relative  to  the  verihcation  ot  the  posvers  the  law 
of  the  3d  of  Brumaire,  the  successions  of  emigrants  the  priests  the  occur 
rences  in  the  South,  and  parties  had  begun  to  deJare  themselves 

The  verification  of  ihe  powers  had  been  referred  to  a  commission  which 
had  numerous  inquiries  to  make  relative  to  the  members  whose  eligibility 
could  be  contested.  Its  report,  therefore,  could  not  be  made  till  very  kle, 
after  the  legislature  had  been  sitting  upwards  of  two  months.  It  gave  rise 
to  many  altercations  respecting  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  3d  ofBru- 
maire.  This  iaw,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  an  amnesty  for  ail  offences  com- 
mitted during  the  Kevolutiou,  excepting  such  as  related  to  the  13th  of 
Vendemiaire ;  it  excluded  from  public  offices  the  relatives  of  emigrants  and 
those  persons,  who,  in  the  electoral  assemblies,  had  set  themselves  in  rebellion 
against  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  !3th  of  Fruciidor.  It  had  been  the  last 
act  of  energy  of  the  Conventional  party,  and  was  singularly  offensive  to 
men  of  moderate  sentiments  and  to  the  counter-revolutionists,  who  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  them.  It  was  necessary  to  enforce  it  in  regard  to 
several  deputies,  and  especially  to  one  Job  Ayme,  deputy  of  the  Drome, 
who  had  raised  the  electoral  assembly  of  his  department,  and  was  accused 
of  belonging  to  the  companies  of  Jesus.  A  member  of  the  Five  Hundred 
ventured  even  to  demand  a  repeal  of  that  law.  This  motion  caused  ail  the 
parties  to  throw  off  the  reserve  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 
A  dispute,  similar  to  those  which  had  decided  the  Convention,  arose 
in  the  Five  Hundred.  Louvet,  ever  stanch  to  the  revolutionary  cause, 
rushed  to  the  tribune  to  defend  the  law.  Tallien,  who  had  performed  so 
conspicuous  a  part  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  who  had  been  pre- 
vented, by  the  want  of  personal  consideration,  from  attaining  a  se.il  '  ■  I'n 
Directory,  here  showed  himself  the  constant  advo.cale  of  the  Revnl  .Uuu, 
and  delivered  a  speech  which  pr6duced  a  great  sensation.  Preceding 
speakers  had  recapitulated  the  circumstances  under  which  the  law  had  been 
passed ;  they  seemed  to  insinuate  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  victory  of 
Vendemiaire  in  regard  to  the  vanquished  ;  and  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
concerning  the  Jacobins  and  their  new  audacity.  ■'  Let  them  cease  to 
alarm  us,"  exclaimed  Tallien,  "  by  talking  of  terror,  by  reminding  us  of 
epochs  totally  different  from  the  present,  by  eKoiting  apprehensions  ofthei*. 
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retura.  Times  are,  indeedj  greatly  changed.  In  the  epochs  on  wtiicti 
people  are  so  fond  of  descanting,  the  royalists  did  aot  lift  an  audatious 
head ;  the  finatical  priests,  the  returned  emigrants,  were  not  protected ; 
the  chiefs  of  the  Chonans  were  not  acquitted.  Why,  then,  compare  circum- 
stances which  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other  ?  tt  is  too  evident  thai 
the  intention  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  13th  of  Vendeniiaire,  on  the 
measures  which  bave  followed  that  memorable  day,  and  on  the  men  who, 
amid  these  great  dangers,  saved  the  republic.  Well  then,  let  our  enemies 
ascend  this  tribune ;  the  friends  of  the  republic  will  defend  us  there.  The 
very  men,  who,  in  those  disastrous  circumstances,  urged  the  '  misguided 
multitude  to  the  cannons'  mouth,  would  now  reproach  us  with  the  efforts 
which  we  were  obliged  to  make  to  repulse  it ;  they  would  fain  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  measures,  which  the  most  imminent  danger  forced  you  to 
take  ;  but  no,  they  will  not  succeed.  The  law  of  the  3d  of  Brumaire,  the' 
moat  importaht  of  those  measures,  will  be  upheld  by  you,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  the  constitution,  and,  assuredly,  you  are  determined  to  uphold  the  cori- 
3titi}lion."  "  Yes,  yes,  we  are,"  cried  a  multitude  of  voices.  Tsllien  then 
moved  the  expulsion  of  Job  Aym^.  Several  members  of  the  new  third 
opposed  it.  The  discussion  became  extremely  warm ;  the  law  of  the  3d 
of  Brumaire  was  sanctioned  anew;  Job  Ayme  was  expelled,  and  the  in- 
quiry concerning  those  members  of  the  new  third  to  whom  the  same  dispo- 
sitions were  applicable  was  continued. 

The  next  question  related  to  the  emigrants  and"  their  right  lo  successions 
not  yet  open.  A  law  of  the  Convention  had,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
emigrants  from  receiving  any  aid,  seized  their  patrimony,  and  declared  the 
successions  to  which  they  had  a  claim  forfeited  and  vested  in  the  republic. 
In  consequence,  the  property  of  their  relatives  had  been  laid  under  seques- 
tration. A  resolution  was  proposed  in  the  Five  Hundred  for  authorizing 
the  division  and  the  seizure  of  the  portion  belonging  to  the  emigrants,  in 
order  that  the  sequestration  might  be  removed.  A  very  warm  opposition 
wose  in  the  new  third.  This  measure,  which  was  quite  revolutionary,  was 
impugned  on  grounds  deduced  from  the  common  law ;  it  was  alleged  lo 
involve  a  violation  of  property.  This  resolntion  was,  nevertheless,  adopted. 
In  the  Ancients  it  fared  otherwise.  This  council,  from  the  age  of  its  mem- 
Oers,  and  its  function  of  supreme  examiner,  had  more  moderation  than  that 
of  the  Five  Hundred.  It-partook  less  of  the  opposite  passions.  It  was  less 
revolutionary  than  the  majority,  and  much  more  so  than  the  minority. 
Like  every  intermediate  body,  it  had  an  intermediate  spirit,  and  rejected 
the  measure,  because  it  would  lead  to  the  execution  of  a  law  which  it  con- 
sidered as  unjust.  The  councils  afterwards  decreed  that  the  Directory 
should  be  supreme  judge  of  the  applications  for  erasure  from  the  list  of  em- 
igrants. They  renewed  all  the  laws  against  the  priests  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath,  or  who  had  retracted  it,  and  against  those  whom  the  authorities 
of  the  departments  had  sentenced  to  banishment.  They  decreed  tiiaPthese 
priests  should  be  treated  as  returned  emigrants,  if  they  appeared  again  upon 
the  territory.  They  merely  consented  to  put  into  confinement  such  of  them 
as  were  infirm  and  could  not  expatriate  themselves. 

Another  subject  greatly  agitated  the  councils  and  produced  an  explosioB 
in  them.  Freron  was  still  prosecuting  his  mission  in  the  South,  and  com- 
posing the  administrations  and  the  tribimals  of  ardent  revolutionists.  Thf 
mem&rs  of  the  companies  of  Jesus,  the  counter-revolutionists  of  ai!  kinds, 
who  had  been  committing  murders  ever  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  found 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  exposed  to  new  reprisals  and  raised  loud  outcrieii  • 
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Simeon,  the  deputy,  had  already  made  temperate  remonstrances.  Jout'dan 
of  Aubagne,  a  man  of  an  ardent  mind,  and  lanard,  the  ex-Girondin,  com- 
plained vehemently  in  the  Five  Hundred ;  and  filled  several  sittings  with 
their  declamations.  The  two  parties  were  strongly  excited.  Jourdan  and 
Talot  quarrelled  in  the  Assembly  itself,  and  had  nearly  come  lo  blows. 
Their  colleagues  interposed  and  separated  them.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  South. 

These  different  scenes  caused  the  parties  to  declare  themselves  more 
decide^y  The  majority  in  the  councils  was  great,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  Directory.  The  minority,  though  a  cipher,  grew  daily  bolder,  and 
openly  manifested  a  spirit  of  reaction.  It  was  (he  continuation  of  the  same 
spirit  which  had  displayed  itself  ever  since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  which 
had,  at  first,  justly  attacked  the  excesses  of  terror,  but  which,  becoming  from 
day  to  day  more  severe  and  more  excited,  at  length  ventured  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  entire  Revolution.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Conventional 
two-thirds  voted  with  the  minority,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  new 
third  with  the  majority. 

The  Conventionalists  seized  the  opportunity  with  which  the  anniversary 
of  the  2(st  of  January  was  about  to  furnish  them,  to  put  their  colleagues 
suspected  of  royalism  to  a  painful  test.  They  proposed  a  festival  to  cele- 
brate, every  21st  of  January,  the  death  of  the  late  King,  and,  on  their  motion, 
it  was  decided  that  every  member  of  the  two  councils  and  of  the  Directory 
should,  on  that  day,  take  an  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty.  This  formality  of  an 
oath,  so  frequently  employed  by  parties,  never  could  be  considered  as  a  guar- 
antee ;  it  has  never  been  anything  but  an  annoyance  of  the  conquerors,  who 
have  taken  delight  in  forcing  the  conquered  to  perjure  themselves.  The 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  two  councils.  The  Conventionalists  awaited 
with  impatience  the  sitting  of  the  1st  of  Pluviose  (January  21st),  to  see 
their  colleagues  of  the  new  third  ascend  the  tribune.  Each  of  the 
councils  sat  that  day  in  solemn  state.  An  entertainment  was  prepared  in 
Paris,  which  was  to  be  attended  by  the  Directory  and  all  the  authorities. 
When  the  oath  was  to  be  pronounced,  some  of  the  new  members  appeared 
embarrassed.  Dupont  of  Nemours,  the  ex-Constituqnt,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Ancients,  who  retained  to  an  advanced  age  a  great  vivacity  of  dispo- 
sition, and  showed  the  boldest  opposition  to  the  existing  government — mani- 
fested, upon  this  occasion,  some  vexation,  and,  after  pronouncing  the  words, 
I  iwear  hatred  to  royalty,  added,  and  to  every  hind  of  tyranny.  This  was 
one  way  of  revenging  himself,  and  of  swearing  hatred  to  the  Directory  under 
evasive  words.  Violent  murmurs  arose,  and  Dupont  was  obliged  to  adhere 
to  the  official  form.  In  the  Five  Hundred,  one  Andrfe  would  have  used 
the  same  expression  as  Dupont,  but  he  was,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  usual  form.  The  president  of  the  Directory  delivered  an  energetic 
speech,  and  the  whole  government  thus  made  the  most  revolutionary  pro- 
fession of  faith. 

At  this  juncture  the  deputies  who  had  been  exchanged  for  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XVI.  arrived.  These  were  Guinette,  Bancai,  Camus,  Lamarque, 
Drooet,  and  Beurnonville,  the  ex-minister  at  war.  They  made  a  report  of 
their  captivity  ;  the  Assembly  heard  it  with  profound  indignation,  and  be- 
stowed on  them  just  demonstrations  of  interest ;  and,  amidst  general  satis- 
faction, thej  took  that  place  which  the  Convention  had  insured  to  them  in 
the  councils.  It  had  been  decreed,  in  fact,  that  they  should  be,  by  right, 
members  of  the  legislative  body. 

Such  were  the  proceediiigs  of  the  government  and  of  parties  during  the 
winter  of  the  year  IV  (1795-6). 
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France,  wlaeh  wished  for  a  govejnmeDt  and  for  the  re-eatablishment  of 
the  law8j. began  to  be  satisfied  with  ihe  new  state  of  things,  and  would  even 
have  entirely  aj^roved  it,  but  for  the  efforts  that  were  required  of  her  for 
^e  salvation  of  the  r^ublic.  The  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  cwicern- 
ing  the  requisitions,  the  forced  loan,  the  levy  of  the  thirtieth  horse,  and  the 
w*eiohed  state  of  the  annuitants  paid  in  assign ats,. were  grievous  subjects 
of  complaint :  but  fpr  these  causes,  she  would  have  deemed,  the  new  go- 
vernment excellent.  It  is  ohly  the  select  few  of  a  nation  who  are  alive  to 
glory,  to  liberty,  to  noble  and  genetous  ideas,  and  who  consent  tp  make 
sacrifices  for  them.  The  mass  wishes  for  quiet,  and  to  have  to  make  as  few 
sacrifices  as  possible.  There  are  moments  when  this  entire  mass  is  roused, 
moved  by  deep  and  mighty  passions :  such  instances  had  been. seen  in  1789, 
when  the  French  had  been  obliged  to  conquer  liberty,  and  in  1793,  when 
they  were  forced  to  defend  it.  But,  exhausted  by  these  efforts,  the  great 
majority  of  France  was  unwilling  to  make  any  more.*  It  required  an  aMe 
and  vigorous  government  to  secure  the  resources  requisite  for  the  salvation 
of  the  republic.  Fortunately,  the  youth  of  the  country,  ever  ready  for  an 
adventurous  life,  offered  great  resources  for  recruiting  the  armies.  At  first, 
they  showed  great  unwillingness  to  leave  their  homes,  and  yielded  after 
some  resistance.  When  transferred  to  the  camps,  they  acquired  a  decided 
partiality  for  war,  anii  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  It  was  much  more 
difficult  to  manage,  and  to  reconcile  with  the  government,  those  from  whom 
sacrifices  in  money  were  demanded.  .: 

The  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  taking  for  their  test  the  new  sacrifices 
required  irom  France,  declaimed  in  their  journals  against  the  requisition, 
the  forced  loan,  the  forced  levy  of  horses,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  annuitants,  and  the  strict  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  emi- 
grants and  priests.  They  affected  to  consider  the  government  as  being  still 
a  revolutionary  government,  and  as  having  all  its  despotism  and  violence. 
According  to  them,  it  was  impossible  to  place  confidence  in  it  any  longer, 
and  to  feel  security  respecting  the  future.  They  inveighed  particularly 
against  the  design  df  a  new  campaign.  They  alleged  that  the  government 
was  sacrificing  the  peace,  the  property,  the  lives  of  the  citizens  to  the  mania 
of  conquest,  and  seemed  mortified  that  the  Revolution  had  the  honour  of 
giving  Belgium  to  France.  It  was  not  surprising,  they  said,  that  the  go- 
vernment should  have  such  a  spirit  and  such  projects,  since  the  Directory 
and  the  councils  were  full  of  the  members  of  an  Assembly  which  had  sul- 
lied itself  with  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

The  patriots,  who  were  never  behindhand  with  reproaches  and  recrimi- 
nations, on  the  contrary,  considered  the  government  as  too  weak,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  accuse  it  of  indulgence  to  the  counter-revoJutionisls.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  emigrants  and  priests  were  suflered  to  return ;  the  con- 
spirators of  Vend^miaire  were  every  day  aequitled  ;  the  young  men  of  the 
requisition  were  not  sent  back  with  sufficient  severity  to  the  armies;  and 
the  forced  loan  was  too  leniently  raised.  They  disapproved,  in  particular, 
of  the  financial  system,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  adopted.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  idea  of  abolishing  the  assignats  had  exasperated  them, 

*  "The  age  was  .far  removed  from  France  of  the  Uth.of  July,  1789,  with  ita  enlhuai- 
aetio  feelings,  its  high  resoIveE,  its  Eirdent  aspiiations,  ita  popubr  m^istTales,  and  its 
booyMit  pepulation;  it  was  sffll  further  removed  from  France  of  the  10th  of  August, 
when  a  single  class  had  UBurped  the  whole  authority  of  ^e  state^and  borne  to  ^e  seat 
of  goveinment  its  vulgar  manners  and  eanguinai'y  ideas,  its  diatruat  of  all  above,  and 
its  seierit;  to  all  beneath  itself.  Society  had  now  emeiged,  weakened  and  diejointed, 
from  the  chaos  of  revolution.". — Himn.     E, 
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and  that  they  Ijad  immediately  deminried  the  retoiutjoaary  means  which,  in 
1793,  had  raised  p^er  lo  par  The  intention  of  having  recourse  to  the 
financial  cuitpaiiies,  and  of  establishing  a  bank,  revived  all  prejudices 
The  government,  they  siid,  was  going  to  gne  itselt  up  again  to  stockjob- 
bers, it  was  about,  by  establishing  a  bank,  to  rum  the  as'iignat^  and  to 
desttpy  the  paper  money  ot  the  repuidio,  in  order  to  'substitute  for  it  a 
private  paper  created  by  jobber*  They  were  incensed  at  the  abolition  of 
the  rations  To  restore  a  free  trade  in  articles  of  to  as  u  in  pt  ion  to  cease  to 
febd  the  city  of  Pans,  was  an  attack  on  the  Revolution  It  was  an  attempt 
to  siiri'e  the  people  and  to  driie  them  to  despair  On  this  point  the 
jourmls  of  rojali?m  seemed  to  agree  with  those  of  Jaoobiniam,  and  Bene- 
zech  the  minister,  was  loaded  with  inieclives  by  all  parties 

One  measure  rai<ied  the  indignation  of  the  patriots  against  the  new 
government  to  the  highest  pitch  The  law  of  the  3d  ot  Brumaire  ihile 
pardoning  all  offences  relative  to  the  Revolution  neiertheles?  e\cepted 
particular  crimes,  such  as  robbery  and  murder,  which  were  still  amenable  to 
the  laws.  Thus  the  proceedings,  commenced  during  the  latter  time  of  the 
Convention  against  the  authors  of  the  massacres  of  September,  ivere  pro- 
secuted like  ordinary  proceedings  against  murder.  At  the  same  time,  the 
conspirators  of  Vendemiaiie  were  brought  to  ti  ial  and  limost  all  aLquitted. 
The  proceedings  agam'-t  the  authors  of  Septembei  were  on  the  ujntrary, 
extremely  strict.  The  patriots  were  enraged  Bibceut  *  a  tunous  Tacobin, 
who  had  been  conhned  in  Prainai  and  recovered  hii  liberty  by  the  effect 
of  the  law  of  amnesty  had  commenced  a  paper  in  imitation  of  that  of  ' 
Marat,  by  the  title  of  the  Trtbun  du  Peuple  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
the  imitation  of  such  a  model  was  likely  to  be  BabceuPs  paper,  more 
violent  than -Marat  s  wm  not  cynical  but  low  What  e\tr aord in ary  cir- 
cumstances had  provoked  were  here  reduced  to  a  system  and  supported 
with  a  folly  and  a  frenzy  hitheito  unknown  When  ideas  whn,h  have  en- 
grossed the  public  mind  are  approaching  then  end  they  stick  fast  in  some 
heads,  and  are  transformed  into  mania  and  idiocy  Babceuf  was  the  head 
of  a  sect  alBicted  with  mentil  malady  who  insisted  that  the  massacre  of 
September  had  been  incomplete  and  that  it  ought  to  be  renewed  and  ren- 
dered general,  in  order  that  it  might  be  definitive.  They  publ  ct)  preached 
up  the  agrarian  law,  which  the  Hebertists  themselves  had  never  dared  to 

*  "  Bahteuf  was  the  son  of  a  collector  of  the  salt-tax,  and,  in  1777,  entered  into  tlie 
service  of,  a  gentleninn,  who  gave  him  some  aott  of  education,  and  made  him  hie  coQ- 
fidentiai  man  of  busineee.  He  soon  afterwards  married  a  chamtieiihaid,  made  liimself 
conspicuous  by  his  revolutionary  doctrines,  and,  in  1793,  was  appointed  elector  of  the 
department  of  Somme.  On  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  he  turned  Journalist,  styled 
himself  Gracchus,  and  wrote  with  severity  gainst  the  Jacobins,  to  wnom  he  gave  the 
title  of  Terrorists.  He  afterwards  aitacked  Tallien  and  the  Therraidorians,  and,  on  the 
estajilishment  of  the  Directory,  published  his 'Tribane  of  the  People,'  in  which  he  dis- 
played Uie  most  estravsffant  democracy.  Being  brought  before  the  minister  of  police, 
Babcenf  confessed  himself  the  author  of  a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  showedgreat  firm- 
ness, retfesing  to  name  his  accomplices.  He  was  condemned  to  death  in  1797,  and,  on 
learning  his  sentence,  slabbed  himself,  but  his  body  Wafi  nevertheless  dragged  to  the 
Hcaffolifaud  beheaded." — Biograpkie  Moieme.     E. 

"  Gracchus  Bab(Buf,who  called  himself  the  'Tribune  of  the  People,' was  a  bold  man, 
of  an  excited  imagina^on,  and  fantastically  attached  lo  an  extraordinary  kind  of  demo- 
cracy. This  man,  who  possessed  great  power  over  bis  party,  prepared  it  by  his  journal 
for  Uieireign  of,  wlrat  he  called,  general  happiness." — Mignet.    E. 

"Oil  being  arrested,  Babeeuf  wrote  thus  to  the  Directory:  'Whatever  maybe  mj 
ate,  my  name  will  be  placed  with  those  of  Barnevelt  and  Sidney ;  whether  conducted 
to  death  or  to  banishment,  I  am  certain  of  arriving  at  immortality.'  "SeoK's  L^fe  t^ 
Napolton.    E. 
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do,  and  employed  a  new  eitpression,  thecimimon  ht^piness,  to  denote  the  aim 
of  their  aystem.  This  expression  alone  characterized  in  them  the  utmost 
limit  to  the  tjrannj  of  demagogues.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  read  Bfibreufa 
pages.  In  upright  minds  they  excited  pity ;  (he  alarmists  pretended  to 
believe  in  the  approach  of  a  new  Terror,  and  it  is  true  that  the  meetings 
of  the  society  of  the  Paniheon  afforded  a  specious  pretext  for  their  appre- 
hensions. It  was  in  the  spacious  church  of  St.  Genevieve  that  the  Jacobins 
had  recommenced  their  club,  as  we  have  observed.*  More  numerous  than 
ever,  they  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand,  vociferating  ail  together,  till 
the  night  was  far  advanced.  .  By  degrees  they  had  overstepped  the.  limitis 
.of  Ihe  constitution,  and  given  themselves  all  that  it  had  forbidden,  namely, 
a  bureau,  a  president,  and  tickets.  In  short,  they  had  resumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  political  assembly.  There  they  declaimed  against  the  emigrants 
and  the  priests,  the  stockjobbers,  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  people,  the  plan 
of  a  bank,  the  suppression  of  the  rations,  the  abolition  of  the  assignats,  and 
the  proceedings  instituted  against  the  patriots. 

The  Directory,  finding  itseif  daily  more  and  more  firmly  established,  began 
to  feel  solicitous  to  please  moderate  and  reasonable, minds.  It  deemed  it 
right  to  visit  with  severity  this  outburst  of  the  Ja&obio  faction.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  existing  laws  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  doing  so ;  and  it  re- 
solved to  employ  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  ordered  several  numbers  of  Ba- 
bcBuPs  paper  to  be  seized,  as  instigating  to  the  overthrow  of  the  constitulion ; 
it  then  caused  the  Pantheon  to  he  shut  up,  as  well  as  the  places  of  meeting 
of  several  other  societies  formed  by  the  gilded  ymitli,  where  the  mehibers 
read  the  newspapers  and  amused  themselves  with  dancing.  These  latter 
were  situated  in  the  Palais-Royal  and  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  were 
called  Soci^i^  des  Echecs,  Salo»  des  Piinces,  Salo7s  des  Arts.  There  was 
little  to  be  feared  from  them,  and  they  were  comprehended  in  the  measure 
merely  to  show  impartiality.  The  ordinance  was  published  and  executed 
on  the  8th  of  Ventose  (February  27, 1796).  A  resolution,  proposed  by  the 
Five  Hundred,  added  another  condition  to  those  which  were  already  imposed 
by  the  constitution  on  the  popular  societies :  they  were  not  to  consist  of 
more  than  sixty  members. 

Benezech,  the  minister,  accused  by  both  parties,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. The  Directory  refiised  to  accept  it,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  commend- 
ing his  services.  The  letter  was  piiblished.  The  new  system  relative 
to  articles  of  consumption  was  maintained  ;  the  indigent,  the  annuitants, 
and  the  public  functionaries,  who  had  not  an  income  of  one  thousand 
francs,  were  alone  supplied  (vith  rations.  Something  was  likewise  done 
for  the  unfortunate  rentiers,  who  were  still  paid  in  paper.  The  two  coun- 
cils decreed  that  they  should  receive  ten  for  one  in  assignats ;  a  very  trifling 
augmentation,  for  the  ^Wgiiats  had  fallen  to  the  two-hundredth  part  of  their 
npminal  value. 

To  the  measures  which  it  had  just  adopted,  the  Directory  added  that  of, 
at  last,  recalling  the  Conventional  deputies  on  mission.  It  appointed  com- 
missioners of  the  government  in  their  stead.  These  commission ers^  with 
aTimies  or  administrations,  represented  the  Directory,  and  superintended 
thie  execution  of  the  laws.     They  had  not,  as  formerly,  unlimit^)i  powers 

"  "  The  democrats  had  re-estaWislied  their  club  at  the  Pantheon,  and  it  was,  fqf  some 
time,  tolerated  by  the 'Directory.  The  society,  however,  became  daily  more  numerous 
and  more  aUrmitlg  to  the  government,  vrhlch,  at  first,  endeavoured,  to  restram  it.  within 
bounds,  but  its  sittings  were,  in  a.  short  time,  prolonged  to  a  late  hour.  The 'democrats 
at  length  repaired  thither  in  arms,  and  projected  an  expedition  agamsl  the  Directory 
end  the  Councils,  who  then  determined  on  making  an  open  attack  upon  tliem."— 
Mgnet     E, 
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in  the  armies  but  in  an  emergencj  when  the  power  ot  the  general  was 
insufficient,  su(,h  as  a  requisition  fot  provisions  or  troops,  thej  were 
authorized  to  adopt  a  decision  on  the  spur  ot  the  moment,  which  wis  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  approbation  ot  the 
Directory.  Complaints  were  made  against  many  of  the  flinctionariea  ap- 
pointed by  the  Directory  at  thp  farnt  moment  ol  its  installation  ,  it  enjoined 
its  civil  commis'iioners  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  and  to  point  out  those 
whom  it  would  be  proper  to  supersede 

In  order  to  watch  the  factions,  which,  being  now  obliged  to  conceal 
themselves,- were  likelj  to  act  in  the  dari,  the  Directory  resolved  upon  the 
institution  of  a  special  ministry  of  police 

The  police  is  an  important  object  in  times  of  dist'irbance  The  three 
preceding  assemblies  had  appropriated  to  it  a  numerous  committee ;  the 
Directory  did  not  4eem  it  right  to  leave  it  among  the  ausiliary  duties  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  proposed  to  the  two  councils  to  establish  a  special 
ministry.  The  opposition  pretended  that.it  was  an  inquisitorial  institution, 
which  was  true,  and  which,  unfortunately,  was  inherent  in  a  time  of  fac- 
tions, and,  especially,  of  obstinate  factions,  and  factions  that  were  obliged 
to  plot  in  secret.  The  plan  was  approved.  C'^ehon,  the  deputy,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  new  ministry.  The  Directory  wished,  moreover, 
for  laws  to  regulate  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  constitution  declared  it 
to  be  unlimited,  excepting  the  dispositions  which  might  become  necessary 
for  repressing  its  excesses.  The  two  councils,  after  a  solemn  discussion, 
rejected  every  restrictive  priyet  de  hi.  The  parts  were  again  reversed  in 
this  discussion.  The  partisans  of  the  Revolution,  who  should  have  been 
partisans  of. unlimited  liberty,  demanded  means  of  repression;  and  thd 
opposition,  whose  secret  sentiments  inclined  rather  to  monarchy  than  to 
the  republic,  voted  for  unlimited  liberty — -so  strongly  are  parties  governed 
by  their  interest.  For  the  rest,  the  decision  was  discreet.  The  press  may 
be  unlimited  without  danger;  truth  alone  is  formidable;  that  which  is 
false  is  impotent ;  the  more  it  exaggerates,  the  weaker  it  becomes.  There 
never  yet  was  a  government  that  was  overthrown. by  lies.  What  signified 
it  if  a  Babceuf  extolled  the  agrarian  law,  if  a  Quotidimnc  depreciated  the 
grandeur  of  the  ilevolution,  slandered  its  heroes,  and  strove  to  set  up 
banished  princes  again  ?  The  government  had  only  to  allow  them  to  de- 
claim :  a  week's  exaggeration  and  lies  exhaust  all  the  pens  of  pamphleteers 
and  libellers.  But  a  government  must  have  time  and  philosophy  before  it 
admits  these  truths.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  time  for  the  Convention  to  listen 
to  them.  The  Directory,  which  was  more  tranquil  and  more  settled,  ought 
to  have  begun  to  hearken  to  and  to  practise  them. 

The  last  measures  of  the  Directory,  such  as  the  closing  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  refusal  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Benezech,  the  recall  of  the 
Conventionalists  on  mission,  and  the  change  of  certain  functionaries,  pro- 
duced the  best  effect.  They  gave  confidence  to  those  who  dreaded  the 
reviv^  of  Terror  ;  they  condemned  to  silence  such  as  affected  to  dread  it; 
and  they  gratified  sober  minds  who  wished  the  government  to  place  itself 
above  alP  parties.  The  continuity  and  activity  of  the  operations  of  the 
Directory  contributed,  not  less  than  ail  the  vest,  to  gain  it  esteem.  People 
began  to  hojje  for  quiet,  and  to  associate  the  idea  of  stability  with  the 
existing  system.  The  five  directors  were  surrounded  by  a  certain  degree 
gf  state.  Barrag;  a  man  of  pleasure,  did  the  honours  of  the  Luxembourg 
He  acted,  in  some  measure,  for  his  colleagues.  Society  wore  nearly,  the. 
same  aspect  as  in  the  preceding  year.  It  exhibited  a  singular  medlev  of 
2  I 
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conditions,  great  freedom  of  manners,  an  jnordinate  fondness  for  amuse 
ments,  and  exWaordinary  luxury*  The  saloons  ot  the  Directory  were  full 
of  generals,  who  had  finished  tJieir  education  and  made  their  fortune  in 
a  couple  of  years  ,  of  contractors  and  men  of  busineBb  who  had  enr  chad 
themselves  by  speeiilatione  and  rapme,  of  exiles  who  had  returned  and 
were  seeking  to  connect  themselves  with  the  government  of  men  of 
superior  talents,  who  began  to  have  confadence  in  the  republic  and  wished 
to  take  then  place  m  jt ,  and  lastly,  of  intrigueri  who  were  runnmg  after 
favour  Women  ot  high  and  low  birth  came  to  these  saloons  to  display 
their  charms,  and,  sometimes,  to  uie  their  mfluen^e  at  a  moment  nhen 
anything  might  be  demanded  and  obtained  If  at  times  manners  had 
neither  that  decorum  nor  that  dignity,  on  which  10  much  stress  is  now  laid 
in  France,  and  whicli  are  the  fruit  of  a  pdished  tranquil  exclusive  socifety 
there  prevailed' an  extreme  fteedom  of  mind  and  that  great  abundance  of 
positive  ideas,  which  the  sight  and  the  practice  of  great  things  suggests 
The  men  who  composed  that  society  were  not  controlled  by  any  kind  of 
routine;  they  did  not  r^ieat  insignificant  traditions  what  they  linew  ^ey 
had  learned  by  their  own  experience.  They  hid  witnessed  the  greatest 
events  in  history.  Thejs  had  taken  pwt  they  were  still  taking  part,  m 
them ;  and  it  is  easy  to-  conceive  what  ideas  such  a  ^ipectacle  must  have 
eixcited  in  young  minds,  ambitious  and  full  ot  hope  Th^e  young  Hoche 
shone  in  the  first  rank,  who,  ftom  a  private  in  tile  French  guards  had 
become,  in  one  campaign,  genMal-in-cbiet  and  acqmred  m  t«o  years  the 
most  finished  education,  ^  Handsome,  of  polished  manners  renowned  as 
one  of  the  first  c^tains  of  his  time,  and  scarcely  twenty  seven  years  of  ige 
he  was  the  hope  of  the  r^ublicans,  and  the  idol  of  those  females  smitten 
with  beauty,  talent,  andgiory.  Beside  him  wtK  already  remarked  young 
Bonaparte,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  renown,  but  whose  services  at  Toulon 
and  on  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire  were  well  known,  whose  character  and 
person  astonished  by  their  singularity,  and  whose  understanding  struck  by 
its  originality  and  vigour.t  In  this  society,  iVIadame  Tallien  fascinated 
by  her  beauty,  Madame  Beauharnais  by  her  grace,  Madame  de  Stael  dis- 

"  The  fbllowing  is  the  Dnohflss  d'Abrantes's  account  of  ike  state  of  society  in  Paris 
at  thia  pefiod  :  "  AH  those  delightful  reunions,  which  fbrmeilj'  conetitated  the  chai'in 
of  intimate  acquaiotatice,  now  no  longer  existed,  of  were  poisoned  bj  odious  palitics, 
whioh  engendered  sharp  contradiction,  anger,  quftrreJs,  frequently  terminating  in  rup- 
tures between  bnsband  and  wife,  brother  and  sisCer,and,  sometimes,  between  fatber  and 
sen.'  Such  was  the  pictnrs  presented  by  society  in  Paris  at  the  period  of  which  I  aln 
now  treating,  that  is,  1796.  The  word  society  was  vulgarly  used  to  designate  assem- 
hloges  of  persons  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  no  social  meetings.  Private  indi- 
viduals were  afraid  of  appearing  wealthy  by  receiring  company  habitually,  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  Jteqitenting  those  puUic  assemblages,  where,  at  that  time, 
the  best  society  was  to  be  found.  Such  was  tse  system  adopted,  not  only  in  regard  to 
concerts,  but  ahu  to  halis."    £. 

f  Madame  Bouirieiuie  has  drawn  a  curious  and  striking  portr^t  of  Bonaparte,  as  he 
appeared  in  Paris  previous  to  his  departure  fur  the  army  of  Italy,  which  ae  subjoin ; 
"  At  this  period  (towatds  the  close  of  year  ITfS)  I  remarked  that  Bonaparte's  character 
was  reserved,  and  frequently  gloomy.  Hiasmiie  was  hypocritical  and  often  misplaced; 
and  1  recollect  thal^he  one  day  jEaFS  us  one  of  those  specimens  of  savage  hilarity  which 
prepossessed  me  against  him.  He  was  lellmg  us  that,  being  before  Toulon,  where  ire 
commanded  the  artillery,  one  of  the  otBcers  was  visited  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  but  a  short  time  married,  arid  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  A  few  days  after,  aiders 
were  given  for  another  attacli  upon,  the  tonn,  in  which  this  ofBcer  was  ta  be  engaged, 
His  wile  canw  to  Gen«ial  Bonaparte,  /and  wiUi  tears  estreated  him  to  dispense  witliher 
faasband's  services  on  that  day.  The  general  was  inexorable,  as  he  himself  told  UH. 
The  moment  of  the  attaek  arrived,  and  the  officer,  thoi^h  a  very  brave  man,  aS  Bona 
prtrte  assured   ua,  felt  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching-  death.     He  tuiaed  palettoa 
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j^ayedal)  ^e!  brilliancy  of  her  iiiteliect,  heightened  by  circumstances  and 
by  Hberty;* 

■Those  young  men  called  to  Mvern  the  state  chose  their  wives,  some 
from  among  the  ladies  formerly  of  tank,  who  deemed  themaekes  hOnoiired 
by  an  aliiance  with  them,  others  out  of  families  enrichedbythe  times,  who 
WwedesiroQs  of  ennobling  wealth  by  repatation.  Bonaparte  had  j«st  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  General  Beauharnais.  Every  one  waa 
anxious  to  fix  his  destiny,  and  foreboded  a  brilliant  career  for  himself.  Roads 
to  fortune  were  open  to  all.  The  war  upon  the  continent,  the  naval  war,  the 
tribune,  the  magistracy,  in  short,  a  great  repiiblic  to  defend  and  govern.;— 
these  were  grand  objects,  worthy  to  inflame  every  mind!  The  government 
had  recently  made  a  valuable  acquisition;  it  was  that  6f  an  ingenious  and 
profound  writer,  who  had  devoted  his  youthful  talents  to  reconcile  opiinion 
wirfi  the  new  republic.  M.  Benjamin  Constimtt  had  recently  published  :a 
pamphlet,  entitled  De  la  Force  du  Gfouvemement,  whicli  had  produced  a 
strong  sensation.  He  therein  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  rallying  roiind 
a  government  which  was  the  only  hope  of  France  and  of  &11  parties. 

'A  daily  recurring  subject  of  anxiety  was  that  of  the  finances.  The  re- 
cent measures  were  but  an  adjournment  of  the  difficulty.  A  certain  qUan- 
tityof  domains  had  been  given  to  the  government  to  seli,  the  lettiag  of  the 
great  forests,  and  the  forced  loan ;  and  the  plate  of  the  aasignats  had  been 
left  it  as  a  laSt  resource.  To  anticipate  the  produce  of  these  different  ra- 
soutces,  i(  had;  as  we  have  seen,  created  sixty  millions  of  rescriptions, 
aomflihing  like  eibhequer  bills,  or  royal  bans,  payable  with  the  first  specie 
that  should  reach  the  public  cofifers.'  But  these' rescriptions  hadnot  ob- 
tained currency  without  great  difficulty.  The  bankers,  who  met  to  concert 
a  plan  for  a  territorial  bank,  founded  en  the  national  domains,  separated 
amidst  shouts  uttfered  by  the  patriots  against  jobbers  "and  brokers.     The 

trembled.  He  was  stationed  beside  the  general,  and,  daring  an  interval  when  the  firing 
from  the  town  was  verj  string,  Napoleon  called  cut  to  him,  'Take  care,  there  ii  a 
bomb-ahell  coming.'  The  officer,  instead  of  moving  to  one  side,  stooped  down,  and  was 
literally  severed  in  two.  The  genera)  laughed  loudly  while  he  described  this  event 
with  hctrrible  minoleDeaa.  Tbere  was  always  Eomethiog  ecceatrio  in  Bonaparte's  be- 
havioiir.  He  would  often  slip  .away  fVom  ns  at  the  theatre  without  naying  a  word,  and, 
when  we  supposed  he  had  quitted  it,  we'  wouM  suddenly  diBdoyer  tim  in  the  second  or 
third  tier  sitting  alone  in  abo»,  and  looking  rather  sulky."    E.  ' 

*  "'Madaoie  de  Stael  was-  always  in  her  element  in  Parisian  society,  and  exhj:bited 
herself  there  to  the  greatest  advanta^  ;  she  could  not  live  happily  without  the  eieite- 
nients  and  novelties  that  Paris  alone  could  supply ;  and  when  these  were  withdrawn, 
not  all  the  vivacity  of  her  genius,  nor  all  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  could  protect  her 
from  the  benambiiig  influence  of  eifliai." — Edit^rgh  Remtw.    E. 

t  "Benjamin  de  Oouatant  de  Rebecque,  born  at  lanaanne,  ia  17e?,,and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  and  orators  of  the  liberal  parlji.on  the  leil  side  of  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  was  the  Eon  of  a  ^neral  in  the  Dutch  service,  who  had  retired 
into  his  native  country,  French  Swilaatland,  and  commanded  the  milttia  there. 
Ifoung  Benjamin  was  educated  at  BruilBwitfc,  jn  6emiany,<  and,  at  a  later  period, 
itudied  the  law.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  he  went  In  Paris,  and,  with  equal 
courage  and  sternness  of  purpose,  opposed  both  anarchy,  and  despotism,  la  1797  ha 
distinguished  himself  by  the  fire  of  his  orations,  which  caused  his  election  to  the  office 
of  tribune.  He  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  appointment  of  TaH^rand  to  the  fbreigr. 
office,  by  the  Directory,  m  the  same  year.  His  speeohesand  wri^ngs  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  First  Cgnsal,  and  he  was.  ooasequenily  dismissed  from  bis  station  in  1802. 
Similarity  of  sentiment  connected  him  with.  Madame  de  Stael,  with  whom  lie  travelled 
through  several  countries,  till  Napoleon  permitted  him  to  retiirn  to  Paris  for  a  limited 
period.  In  18U  Constant  sho*ed  himnelf  ieUous  for'  the  cBtiBe--of  the  BiJilrbtmB ;  he 
BUlfered  himself,  however^  to  be  eleotod  counoillirr  of  state  by  ]^apirie«i;  andj  ontbn 
return  of  the  king,  retired  to;  Mussels,  lutlfiX^  he  was  allowed  to  retimi.  to.  Paris,. anit 
in  1819  was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  was  the  anthor  of  several 
works,  some  of  which  are  held  in  higti  repttte."— Enctjctopitrftii  Amerieaita.    E. 
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forced  Joan  was  Jevied  much  more  slowlv  than  had  been  expected  The 
assessment  rested  on  eYtremely  aibitrary  ba&ea ,  as  the  loan  was  to  be 
raised  from  the  wealthiest  classes  every  one  complained  and  each  portion 
of  it  to  be  levied  occasioned  an  altercation  with  the  collectors  In  two 
months,  scarcely  a  third  ol  it  had  been  received  Some  millions  in  specie 
and  some  thousand  millions  in  paper  had  been  collecled  In  the  inade- 
qaacy  of  this  resource,  recourse  had,  once  more,  been  had  to  the  last  engine 
leil  io  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency  ol  all  the 
others — the  plate  for  assignals.  The  issues  had  been  extended,  during  the 
last  two  months,  to  the  unheard-of  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  millions 
Twenty  thousand  millions  had  furnished  scarcely  one  hundred  millions,  for 
the  assignats  were' not  worth  more  than  the  two-hundredth  part  of  their 
Iiorainal  value.  The  public  decidedly  refused  to  take  them,  for  they  were 
good  for  nothing.  Tliey  could  not  serve  for  the  reimbursement  of  credits 
which  were  suspended ;  they  could,  pay  only  half  the  rents  and  taxes,  the 
other  half  of  which  was  paid  in  kind  ;  they  were  refiised  in  the  markets,  or 
taken  at  their  reduced  vaiue  ;  lastly,  they  were  taken  in  the  sale  of  the  do- 
mains,  only  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  markets,  owing  to  the  sales  by  auc- 
tion; which  caused  the  offer  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  put  them  to  any  use  that  could  give 
them  value.  An  issue,  the  limit  of  which  was  not  known,  gave  reason  to 
expect  still  more  extraordinary  figures  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  very 
moderate  sums.  Thousands  of  millions  signified  at  most  millions.  This 
fall,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  when  the  government  refused  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  the  national  domains  by  auction,  was  now  realized. 

Those  minds  in  which  the  Revolution  had  left  its  prejudices,  for  all  sys- 
tems and  all  powers. do  leave  them,  wished  that  assignats.  might  be  raised 
by  setting  apart  a  great  quantity  of  domains  in  mortgage  for  them,  and  by 
resorting  to  violent  measures  to  majse  them  circulate.  But  there  is  nothing 
whidh  it  is  so  impossible  to  re-establish  as  the  reputation  of  paper-money; 
it  was,  therefore,  found  absolutely  necessary  to  renounce  the  assignats. 

One  may  ask  why  the  paper-money  was  not  immediately  abolished,  by 
reducing  it  to  its  real  value,  which  was  about  tvvo  hundred  millions  at 
most,  and  by  demanding  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  for  the  national  do- 
mains, either  in  specie  or  in  assignats  at  their  current  worth,  .Specie  was, 
in  fact,  again  making  its  appearance,  and  that  in  some  abundanbe,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces;  thus  it  was  an  egregious  error  to  apprehend  its 
scarcity ;  for  the  paper  reckoned  as  two  hundred  millions  in  the  circula- 
tion :  but  another  reason  prevented  the  relinquishment  of  paper-money. 
The  only  resource,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  consisted  in  tlie  national 
domains.  Their  sale  was  considered  ag  by  no  means  certain,  and,  above 
all,  as  not  very  near  at  hand.  Unable,  therefore,  to  wait  till  their  value 
,  should  come  spontaneously  to  the  Exchequer  by  sales,  it  was  necessary  to 
represent  it  beforehand  in  paper,  and  to  issue  it  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing it  afterwards  -  in  short,  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  vaiue 
before  it  was  received.  This  necessity  of  spending  before  selling  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  creation  of  a  new  species  of  paper-money. 

The  notes,  which  were  a  special  mortgage  upon  eacli  domain,  would  re- 
quire long  delays,  because  it  was  requisite  that  they  should  bear  the  de- 
scription of  each  ;,  besides,  they  would  depend  on,ihe  will  of  the  taker,  and 
would  not  remove  the  real  difiiculty.  A  paper  was  devised,  which,  by  the 
DAffle  of  mimdats,  was  to  represent  a  fixed  value  in  land.  Every  domain 
#aa  to  be  deliver^^.  without  sale  by  auction  and  upon  a'mere  proees-verbat,', 
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for  a  price. in  mandats  equal  to  that  of  1790  {twenl^-two  times  its  annual 
worth). 

Mandate,  to  tbp  amount  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  millions,  were  to 
be  created,  and  domains  to  the  Jike  amoum,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
1790,  were  to  be  immediately  appropriated  to  them.  Thus  these  mandate 
couJd  not  undergo  any  other  variation  than  that  of  the  domams  themselves, 
since  they  represented  a  fixed  quantity  of  them.  It  would  rtot  thence  abso- 
lutely result  that  they  should  be  on  a  par  with  money,  for  the  domains  wore 
not  worth  so  mu<;h  as  in  1790.;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  must  have  the  same 
value  as  the  domains.  ^ 

,  It  was  resolved  to  employ  part  of  these  mandats  to  withdraw  the  as- 
sigQ,flts.  The  plate  of  the  assignats  was  broken  upon  th^  30th  ot  Pluviose 
45,500  millions  had  beeti  issued.  By  the  different  returns,  either  by  means 
of  loans  or  of  arrears,  the  circulating  quantity  had  been  reduced  to  36,000 
millions,  and  was  soon  to  be  further  reduced  to  24,000.  These  24,000  mii- 
jipns,  reduced  to  one-thirtieth,  represented  800  millions :  it  was  decreed 
that  they  should  be  exchanged  for  800  millions  in  mandats,  which  was  a 
liquidation  of  the  assignat  at  one-thirtieth  of  its  nominal  value.  Six  hun- 
dred millions  more  in  mandats  were  to  be  issued  for  the  public  service,  and 
the  remaining  1,200  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  chest  with  three  keys,  to  be 
taken  out,  by  decree,  as  they  were  wanted. 

This  creation  of  mandats  was  a  reprint  of  the  assignats,  with  a  lower 
figure,  another  denqpiination,  and  a  fixed  value  with  respect  to  the  do- 
mains. It  was  as  if  there  had  been  created,  besides  the  34,000  millions 
that  were  to  be  left 'in  circulation,  48,000  millions  more,  whicb  would  have 
made  72,000  ;  it  was.as  if  it  had  been  decided  that  these  73,000  millions 
should  be  taken  in  payment  for  domains,  at  thirty  time^  Ibeir  Talue  in 
1790,  which  would  suppose  3,400  millions'  worth  of  domains  to  be  mort- 
gaged Thus  the  figure  was  reduced,  the  relation  to  the  domains  fixed, 
and  the  name  changed. 

The  mandats  were  created  on  the  26th  of  Ventose.  The  domains  were 
to  be  sold  immediately,  and  delivered  to  the  bearer  of  the  mandat  on  a  mere 
proc6i-verbal.  Half  the  price  was  to  be  paid  in  the  first  decade,  the  other 
half  in  three  months.  The  national  forests  were  set  apart ;  and  the  3,400 
millions  worth  of  domains  were  taken  from  those  of  less  than  three  hun- 
dred acres  The  measures  which  accompany  a  paper-money  were  imme- 
diately adopted.  The  mandat  being  the  money  of  the  republic,  all  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  in  mandats.  Credits  stipulated  in  specie,  rents, 
interest  of  capital,  taxes,  excepting  the  arrears,  the  renter  on  the  state,  the 
pensions  and  salaries  of  the  public  functionaries,  were  all  to  be  paid  in  man- 
dats There  were  great  discussions  on  the  land-tax.  Those  who  foresaw 
that  the  mandats  were  liable  to  fall,  like  the  assignats,  proposed  that,  to 
insur*  to  the  state  a  certain  return,  the  land-tax  should  continue  to  be  paid 
in  kind  Others  objected  strongly, against  the  difficulties  of  the  collection, 
and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  paid  in  mandats,  as  well  as  the  cus- 
toms, the  registration  and  stamp-duty,,  the  posts,  &.c.  But  the  government 
did  not  stop  there.  It  was  deemed  right  to  accompany  the  creation  of  the 
new  paper  with  the  severities  that  usually  accompany  forced  values.  It 
was  declared  that  silver  a^t^  gold  should  be  no  longer  considered  as  mer- 
chandise, and  that  paper  could,  thenceforward,  not  be  sold  against  gold, and 
gold  gainst  paper.  After  the  experience  gained  on  former  occasions,  this 
was  a  miserable  measure.  Another  that  was  adopted  was  not  less  so,  an4 
injured  the  Directory  in  the  public  opinion.     This  was,  the  shutting  upoE 
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Ithe  Exchange.  It  ought  to  hive  known  that  the  closing  of  a- market  does 
not  prevent  a  thonsand  others  from  b^ing  established  elsewhere, 

in  making  mandats  the  new  money,  and  putting  them  everywhere  in  the 
place  of  speoie/the  goTemmeot  oonynitted  an  egregious  error.  Even  if  it 
kept  up  ite-  value,  the  maiidat  could  never  equal  the  standard  of  money. 
The  mandatj  it  in  true,  was  worth  as  much  as  the  laJid,  but  it  could  not  be 
worth  more.  Now  land  was  not  worth  half  as  much  as  in  1790 ;  even  a 
patrimonial  estate  worth;  100,000  francs  wouid  not  have  fetched  50^000  in 
money.  How  eould  100,000  francs  in  mandats  have  been  equal  in  value 
10  100,000  in  specie?  This  difTererfce,  theu,  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
admitted.  The  government,  therefore,  could  not  help  finding,  inde- 
pendently of  al!  the  other  causes  of  depreciation,  a  first  mistake  arising 
fcoai  the  depreciation  of  the  domains. 

The  pressure  was  so  urgent  that,  till  the  mandats  themselves  shoiaJd  be 
ready  to.  be  issued,  promises  of  mandata  were  put  into  circulation.  The 
promises  were  presently  circulating  at  a  value  far  inferior  to  their  nominal 
value.  People  were  extremely  alarmed.  They  said  to  themselves  that  the 
newi  paper,  from  which  so  much  was  hoped,  was  about  to  fall  like,  the 
assignats,  and  to  leave  the  republic  without  any  resource.  There  was, 
however,  a  caese  for  this  anticipated  fall,  and  it  might  very  soon  be  re- 
moved. It  was  requisite  that  instructions  should  be  addressed  to  the  local 
luilminiatrations,  for  their  guidance  in  the  extremely  complicated  castes  that 
must  arise  from  the  aale  of  the  domains  upon  a  mere  pi-oces-verbdl.  It  took 
considerable  time  to  draw  up  these  instructions,  before  the-  sales  could 
-commence.  During  this  interval  the  mandat  fell,  and  it  was  said  'that'  its 
value-would  soon  be  so  low,  that  the  state  would  refuse  to  open  the  skies 
and  to  give  up  the  domains  for  such  a- consideration ;  and  the  same  -thing 
would  happen  to  the  mandats  as  had  happened  to  the  assignats  ;  (hat  they 
would  gradually  fa!!  to  nothing,  and  that  then  they  would  be  taken  in  pay- 
ment for  domains,  not  at  their  value  when  issued,  but  at  their  re'cluced 
value.  Majevolent  persons  thus  spread  the  idea  that  the  new  paper  wi»  a 
lure,  that  the  domains  would  never  be  alienated,  and  that  the  republic  was 
determined  to  reserve  them  to  itself,  as  an  apparent  and  everlasting  pledge 
for  all  the  kinds  Of -paper  that  it  should  be  pleased  to  issue.  The  sales, 
nevertheiess,  were  opened.  The  subscriptions  were  numerous.  The  man- 
dat of  one  hundred  francs  had  passed  at  fifteen.  It  rose  successively  to 
thirty,  forty,  and  in  some  places  to  eighty  francs.  Hopes,  therefore,  were 
for  a  moment  entertained  of  the  success  of  the  new  operation. 

It  was  amid  factions  secretly  conspiring  against  it  that  the  Directory 
prosecuted  its  labours.  The  agents  of  roysdty  had  continued  their  clandes- 
tine intrigues.  The  death  of  Lemaitre  had  not  dispersed  them.  Brottier, 
who  was  acquainted,  had  become  the  chief  of  the  agency.  Duverne  de 
Presle,"  Lavillc-Heumois,  and  Despernelles,  had  joined  him,  and  secretly 
formed  the  royal  committee.  These  wretched  agitators  had  no  more  influ- 
ence than  in  time  past.  They  intrigued,  loudly  demanded  money,  wrote  a 
great  many  letters,  and  promised  wonders.  They  were  always  the  channel 
of  communication  between  the  pretender  and  La  Vendee,  where  they  had 

*  "  Duverne-de-PMEle,  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy,  was  denonnoed  as  one  Of  the 
tootrivers  of  a  royalist  conspirsoy.  He  viaa  arrested  at  the  barracks  of  the^ilitarj 
acaden^,  and  aiunmoned' by  the  Directory  before  acouncilof  war.  H*  wai  cOTidemned 
to  ten  years'  impriaoninent,  hut  nltinialely  purchased  liia  pardon  by  turning  evidenoe 
Sgojnst  the  persons  accused  with  him.  He  was  atlerwarda  Biud  to  hive  sftrved  in  the 
pHiEe.'  'r^Biogrttpkie  Modems.    E. 
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W^etous  agents  The)  persisted  m  tiieii  ideas  and  wlenthej  saw  the 
-Bismrecttoa  quelled  by  ](loche  and  ready  to  e\pire  under  his  strokes  they 
conhrmed  themsekea  more  and  more  i«  the  system  of  doing  eicrythmg  m 
Pati  even  b)  a  movement  m  (he  interior  1  key  boasted  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Conrention  of  being  in  connexion,  with  several  deputies  ot  the  new 
third  and  they  concluded  that  they  aught  to  temporize  to  mfluence  public 
opinion  by  the  newspapers  to  decrj  the  government  and  to  prepare  things 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  elections  of  the  ne\t  year  should  bring  in  a  new 
third  of  deputies  entirely  counter  revolutionarj  They  thus  Sattered  them- 
selves that  they  should  destroy  the  republican  constitution  by  means  of  the 
constitution  itself  Phis  plan  «as  certainly  the  least  chimerical  and  it  is 
the  one  that  affords  the  inoit  favourable  idea  of  their  mtelhgenoe 

The  patriots  were  on  their  part  contriving  plots  bat  fradght  with  a  dif- 
ferent kind  t>f  danger  owing  to  the  means  which  they  hid  at  their  disposal. 
Driven  trwn.  the  iPSntheon  absolutely  condemned  by  the  government  which 
had  separated  itself  from  them  and  which  had  tume<i  many  of  them  out 
of  the  places  that  it  had  given  them  they  had  declared  against  it  and 
become  its  irreconcilable  enemies  Finding  themsehes  closely  followed 
and  watebed  they  had  seen  no  other  resource  but  to  conspire  most  secretly, 
and  in  sueh  a  manner  that  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  should  remain  abso- 
lutely unknown  They  had  Chosen  fijur  to  lorm  i  secret  directory  of  public 
welfere  Babesuf  and  Drouet  were  of  the  number  The  secret  directory 
was 'to  cnmmumcate  with  twelve  pnnoipil  agents  who  were  umcquainted 
with  one  another  and  who  were  to  organize  societies  of  patriots  in  all  the 
quarters  of  Paris  These  twelve  agents  each  thus  acting  by  hiraseif  nere 
forbidden  to  name  the  lour  members  of  the  secret  directory  they  were  to 
speak  and  to  enforce  obedience  m  the  name  ot  a  mysterious  and  supreme 
aathority,  which  was  instituted' to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  patriots  towards 
what  was  called  the  cammoii  ht^iness.  In  this  manner  the  prime  movers 
of  the  conspiracy  could  scarcely  be  laid  hold  of,  and,  if  even  one  were 
seized,  that  circumstance  would  not  insure  the  apprehension  of  the  others. 
This  organization  was  actually  established  ^reeably  to  Babceuf's  plan ; 
societies  of  patriots  existed  all  over  Paris,  and,  through  the  medium  of  the 
twelve  principal  agents,  received  the  impulse  of  an  unknown  authority. 

Babceuf  and  his  colleagues  were  considering  what  method  should  be  em- 
ployed to  effect  what  they  called  the  deliverance,  and  to  whom  the  authority 
should  be  consigned,  when  the  Directory  should  be  despatched,  the  coun- 
cils dispersed,  and  the  people  put  in  possession  of  their  Boveteignty,  They 
stiil  felt  too  much  distrust  of  the  provinces  and  of  public  opinion,  to  riin 
the  risk  of  an  election  and  to  convoke  a  new  assembly.  They  meant 
merely  to  appoint  one  composed  of  chosen  Jacobins  selected  from  each 
department.  They  meant  to  make  this  selection  themselves,  and  to  com- 
plete the  Assembly  by  adding  to  it  all  the  Mountaineers  of  the  old  Conven- 
tion who  had  not  been  re-elected.  Even  these  Mountaineers  did  not  seem 
to  them  tugive  sufficient  guarantees,  for  many  of  them  had  adhered,  before 
the  close  of  the  Convention,  to  what  they  called  Ubertidde  measures,  and 
had  «ven  accepted  office  under  the  Directory.  They  had,  nevertheless, 
chosen  sixty-eight  of  them  who  were  considered  the  purest,  and  had  agreed 
upon  their  admission  into  the  new  assembiy.  That  assemljly  was  to  take 
m  the  powers  into  its  hands  till  the  common  happiness  was  insured.. 

It  was  deemed  right  to  consult  the  Conventionalists  not  re-i'dected;  moat 
of.  whomwere  in. Paris.  Babteuf  land  Drouet  entered  inta  oommiHrioatioB 
with  them.     Great  discussions  arose  on  the  choice  of  the'  means:    Thii 
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Cotiveniignalisis  considereii  those  proposed  by  the  iiisurrectioDaJ  directory 
as  too  ex^raordinavy.  They  wished  for  ihe  re-establishment  of  the  old  Con- 
veniion,  with  the  organization  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  1793..  At 
length,  the  arrangements  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  insurrection  was  fixed 
for  the  month  of  Floreal.  The  means  which  the  secret  directory. purposed 
to  employ  were  truly  terrible.  Ill  the  iirst  place,  it  had  put  itself  in  corre- 
spondence, with  the  principal  tjities  of  France,  so  that  the  itevoiution  mighi 
be  simultaneous  and  every  where  alike.  The  patriots  were  to  issue  from 
tb^ir  quarters,  bearing,  banners  inscribed  with  these  words ;  Liberty, 
Equality,  Constitution  of  1793,  Comnum  Happiness.  Whoever  eliould 
resist  the  .sovereign  people  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  as  were  also  the  five 
directors,  certain  members  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  the  general  of  the 
army  of  the  interior.  The  insurgents  were  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Luxembourg,  the  treasury,  the  telegraph,  the  arsenals,  and  the  .depot 
of  artillery  at  Meudon.  To  induce  the  people  to  rise,  and  to  pay  thera  no 
longer  with  empty  promises,  all,  the  inhabitants  in  easy  circumstances  were 
to  be  forced  to  board  and  lodge  every  man  who  should  have  taken  part  in 
the  insurrection.  The  bakers  and  the  wine-dealers  were  to  be  required  to 
furnish  the  people  with  breaij  and  drink,  for  which  an  indemnity  was  to  be 
paid  them  by  the  republic,  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  from  the  lamp  in  case 
of  refusal.  Every  soldier  who  should  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  insurrec- 
tion should  have  his  equipments  for  his  own  property,  be  paid  a  sum  of 
money,  and  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  home.  The  insurgents  hoped,  in 
this  manner,  to  gain  all  those  who  disliked  the  service.  As  for  professed 
soldiers,  who  had  contracted  a  fondness  for  war,  they  meant  to  give  them 
the  bouses  of  thfe  royalists  to  plunder.  To  keep  up  the  armies  to  their 
complement,  and  to  replace  those  who  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  theii 
homes,  they  purposed  granting  to  the  soldiers  such  advantages  as  would 
induce  the  spontaneous  levy  of  a  multitude  of  new  volunteers, . 

We  see  what  terrible  and  insensate  combinations  these  desperate  spirits 
had  conceived.  They  had  appointed  Rossignol,  ex-general  of  La  Vendee, 
to  command  the  Parisian  army  of  insurrection.  They  had  tampered  with 
that  police  legion  which  constituted  part  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and 
wliich  had  been  composed  of  patriots,  gendarmes  of  the  tribunals,  and  old 
French  Guards.  It  actually  mutinied,  but  too  soon,  and  was  dissolved  by 
the  Directory.  Coehon,  the  minister  of  the  police,  who  was  watching  the 
progress  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which  he  bad  been  apprized  liy  an  officer  of 
the  army  of  the  interior,  wliom  the  insurgents  had  attempted  to  gain,  suf- 
fered it  to  proceed  that  he  might  secure  all  its  threads,  ,  On  the  20th  of 
Floreal,  Balxeuf,  Drouet,  and  the  other  chiefs  and  agents,  were  to  meet  at 
a  cabinet-maker  s  m  the  Rue  Bleue,  Officers  of  police,  stationed  in  the 
environs,  seized  the  conspirators  and  immediately  conducted  them  to  prison, 
They  apprehended  also  the  ex-Conventionalists  Laignelot;*  Vadier,  Amar, 
ilicord,  Choudieu,  Buonarotti,  the  Piedmontese,  Antonelle,  ex-member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  Pelletier  de  St.  Fargeau,  brother  6f  him  who 
had  been  assassinated  Application  was  forthwith  made  to  the  two  councils 
to  put  Drouet,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred,  under  accusation ; 

'  "  Liugnelot,  deputy  from  Paris  to  the  Convention,  was  born  in  1752.  Before  the 
Revolution  he  caltivaled  letters  and  wrote  tragedies.  He  voted  for  the  King's  death, 
Bud  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  Jacobin.  After  the  overthrow  oi'  Robespierre,  be 
spoke  againettha,t  party,  butyEubsSciHentlj,  oii'lhe  establishment  of  the  Directory,  joined 
the  conspiracy  of  Babteof,  and,  being  aoquitted,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  iiteratuta, 
and  BUbliahed  a  tragedy  entitled  Rienzi," — Biogrep^ie  Moderae.     E, 
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and  the  whole  of  ihe  pnsoners  were  cent  beiure  the  national  court  which 
was  not  jet  foi-med  but  which  the  government  immedis(e]y  set  about  or 
ganizing.  BabiBut  whose  vanit)  equalled  his  fanaticism  wrote  an  extra 
ordinary  letter  to  the  Directory  which  showed  in  a  striking  manner  the 
delirium  oi  his  mind  I  am  a  power  he  wrote  to  the  five  director* 
"  you  heed  not  then  be  afraid  to  treat  with  me  as  with  an  equal  1  am  the 
cbief  of  a  tormidabie  seel  which  you  will  not  deslroj  by  sending  me  to 
'death,  and  which  alter  my  execution  wiil  be  only  more  exasperated  an  I 
more  dangerous  You  have  -yet  but  a  single  thread  of  the  cotlipiracj 
you  have  done  nothing  in  apprehending  a  few  individuals  chief'^  wdl 
spuing  up  again  continually  Spare  ihe  useless  effusion  of  blood  jou 
have  not  yet  made  much  noise  make  no  more  treat  with  the  pafnoti. 
they  recollect  that  you  were  fornleriy  sincere  republic  ins  they  will  forgive 
you,  if  you  wdl  concur  with  them  in  the  saJvation  ol  the  republic 

The  Directory  took  no  notice  of  this  e^travagint  letter  but  ordered  (lie 
institution  of  proceedings.  Theae  proceelings  were  likel)  to  be  long  con 
tinued,  for  it  was  resolved  that  all  the  forms  should  be  duly  observed. 
This  last  act  of  vigour  completely  established  the  Directory  in  public 
opinion.  The  end  of  the  winter  approached ;  the  factions  were  watched 
and  repressed;  the  administration  was  directed  with  zeal  and  with  care; 
the  renewed  paper-money  alone  caused  uneasiness ;  it  had,  nevertheless, 
furnished  momentary  resources  towards  making  the  first  preparations  for 
the  campaign. 


THE    DIRECTORY. 

■CAMPAIGM  OY  1796— DEATH  OF  STOFFLET  AND  CHARETTE— PACI- 
FICATION  OF  LA  VENDEE— CONQUEST  OF  PIEDMONT  AND  LOM- 
BARDY  BY  GENERAL  BONAPARTE— BATTLES  OF  MONTENOTTE, 
MILLESIMO,  AND  LODI;  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  POLICY  OF  THE 
FRENCH    IN    ITALY— PASSAGE    OF    THE    RHINE    BY    GENERALS 

-  JOURDAN  AND  MOREAU;  BATTLE  OF  RASTADT  AND  OP  ETT- 
LIN  GEN— FRENCH"  ARMIES  ON  THE  DANUBE  AND  ON  THE 
ADIGE. 

The  season  for  mUitary  operations  bad  now  arrived.  The  English  minis- 
try, always  wily  in  its  policy,  had  made  those  overtures  to  the  French 
government  which  public  opinion  expected  from  it.  It  had  directed  Wick- 
bam,  its  agent  in  Switzerland,  to  address  some  insigniiicant  questions  to 
Barthelemy,  the  minister  of  France.  The  object  of  these  overtures,  made 
on  the  17th  of  Ventose  (March  8th,  1796),  was  to  inquire  whether  France 
was  disposed  forpeace,  whether  she  would  consent  to  a  congress  for  discuss- 
ing its  conditions,  and  whether  she  would  intimate,  beforehand,  the  prin- 
cipal  bases  on  which  she  was  resolved  to  treat. 

Such  an  inquiry  was  only  a  vain  satisfaction  given  by  Pitt  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  iii  order  that  he  might  be  authorized,  by  a  refusal,  to  demand 
hew  sacrifices.  Had  Pitt  really  been  sincere,  he  would  not  have  enjnlojed 
an  agent  without  powers  to  make  this  overture;  he  wftlld  not  htfv'e  'pro- 
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posed  a  European  congress,  which,  ftom  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
questions,  could  not  bring  anything  lo  a  close,  and  which,  moreover, 
France  had  already  refused  to  Austria,  through  the  medium  of  Denmark ; 
lastly,  he  would  not  have  inquired  on  what  bases  the  negotiation  was  likely 
to  be  opened,  since  he  knew  that,  according  to  the  conatitutionj^t'he  Nether- 
lands had  become  part  of  the  French  territory,  and  that  the  existing  go- 
vernment could  not  consent  to  the -separation  of  that  country  from  it.  The 
Directory,  unwilling  to  pass  for  dupes,  caused  the  following  answer  to  be 
given  to  Wickham ;  that  neither  the  form  nor  the  object  of  this  procedure 
tended  to  prove  its  sincerity;  that,, nevertheless,  in  order  to  demonstrate  its 
pacific  intentions,  it  consented  to  give  a  reply  to  questions  which  did  not 
deserve  any:  and  that  it  declared  that  it  was  willing  to  treat  on  no  other 
bases  than  those  fixed  by  the  constitution.  This  was  declaring,  in  a  defini- 
tive manner,  that  France  would  never  relinquish  Belgium.  The  letter  of 
the  Directory,  written  with  temper  and  firmness,  was  immediately  published 
together  with  that  of  Wickham.-  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  frank  and 
firm  diplomacy,  without  boasting. 

Every  one  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Directory,  and,  on  both  sides, 
preparations  were  made  in  Europe  for  renewing  hostilities.  Pitt  demanded 
of  the  English  parliament  a  new  loan  of  seven  millions  sterling,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  n^otiate  another  of  three  millions  for  the  emperor.  He  had 
taken  great  pains  to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  break  bis  neutrality, 
and  to  engage  again  in  the  conflict.  He  had  offered  him  funds,  and  had 
represented  to  him,  that,  when  the  war  should  be  over  and  all  parties  ex- 
hausted, he  would  possess  a  decided  superiority.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
resolving  to  shun  his  first  fkulta,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled,  and 
persisted  in  his  neutrality.  One  part  of  his  army,  stationed  in  Poland,  was 
employed  in  the  incorporation  of  new  conquests;  the  other,  drawn  up  along 
the  Rhine,  was  ready  to  defend  the  line  of  neutrality  against  any  of  the 
powers  that  should  violate  it,  and  to  take  under  its  protection  <iuch  of  the 
states  of  the  empire  as  should  claim  the  Prussian  mediat  on  R  issia  still 
liberal  of  promises,  sent  as  yet  no  troops,  and  was  engaged  m  organizing 
that  portion  of  Poland  which  had  fallen  to  her  share 

Austria,  inflated  with  her  successes  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  ca  n 
paign,  prepared  for  war  with  ardour,  and  indulged  the  most  presumptuous 
hopes.  The  general  to  whom  she  owed  this  slight  favour  of  fortune  had 
nevertheless,  been  displaced,  notwithstanding  all  the  brilliancy  of  hie  glory 
Clairfayt  had  displeased  the  aulic  council,  and  had  been  succeeded  m  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine  bj  the  yo  ing  Archduke  Charles 
of  whom  great  hopes  were  entertained,  though  no  one  had  jet  any  fore 
boding  of  his  talents.  He  had  displayed  m  the  preceding  campaigns  <he 
qualities  of  a  good  officer.  Wurmser  still  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  To  decide  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  continue  the  w  ar  a  con 
siderable  reinforcement  had  been  sent  to  the  impernl  army  which  was 
fighting  in  Piedmont ;  and  Beaulieu,  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
the  Netherlands,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it  iSpain  heginn  ng 
to  enjoy  peace,  was  attentive  to  the  new  struggle  that  was  about  to  c<:m 
mence,  and  now,  more  enlightened  respecting  her  true  interests  her  wishes 
were  in  favour  of  France. 

The  Directory,  zealous  as  a  new  government  and  anxious  to  give  ec!<^ 
to  Its  administration,  meditated  important  projects  It  had  [.ut  its  armi^ 
on  a  respectable  footing ;  but  it  had  only  been  able  to  send  tbem  men 
vithout  iumishing.tfaeni  with  the  supplies  which  they  needed.     All  Belgium 
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hs^d  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse;  extraordinary  efforts  had  been  made  to  furnish  that  of 
the,  Rhine,  in  the  heart  of  the  Yosgea,  with  provisions.  But  it  had  not 
been  possible  either  to  afford  them  means  of  transport  or  to  remount  their 
cavalry,  The  army  of  the  Alps  had  lived  upon  the  stores  taken  from  the 
Austrians  after  the  b  ttl      f  L  b  t  't  h  d      *th       1  r  clothing, 

and  its  pay  was  in  ar  Th  J    *  L  h  d    h      b  en  produc- 

tive of  no  result.     Tb  es     f    h  p  thanks  to 

the  attention  of  Ho  h  b  h  y    f   h       h    s,  witliout, 

however,  being  prov  Id  hill  hy  ddip  f  this  want 
of  many  essential  art    1  m  d        hard  h  p     to  live  by 

expedients,  and  more  d  by  h       gl  mp  igns,  were 

disposed  to  attempt  great  things.  , 

The  Directory  meditated  vast  projects.  It  was  anxious  to  finish  in  the 
spring  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  then  to  take  the  offensive  on  all  points. 
Its  object  was  to  push  forward  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  in 
order  to  blockade  and  besiege  Mayence,  to  complete  the  submission  of  the 
pj-inces  of  the  empire,  to  separate  Austria,  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to 
the  heart  of  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  to  subsist  its  troops  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enemy  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Mayn  and  the  Neckar.  With 
respect  to  Italy,  it  cherished  still  more  vast  ideas,  which  had  1>een  suggested 
to  it  by  General  Bonaparte.  The  victory  of  Loano  had  not  been  followed 
wp,  according  to  that  young  officer,  the  French  ought  to  gain  a  second,  to 
force  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  make  peace  or  to  take  his  dominions  from 
him,  then  to  cross  the  Po,  and  to  wrest  from  Austria  the  fairest  jewel  of 
her  crown — Lombardy.  There  was  the  theatre  of  decisive  operations, 
there  ihey  might  inflict  the  severest  blow  on  Austria,  conquer  equivalents 
to  pay  for  the  Netherlands,  decide  peace,  and  perhaps  liberate  beautiful 
Italy.  Besides  this  eour^  would  afford  the  means  of  feeding  and  restoring 
the  poorest  of  our  armies  amidst  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world.      ^ 

The  Directory,  adopting  these  ideas,  made  some  changes  in  the  command 
of  its  armies,  Jourdan  retained  the  cohimand  which  he  had  so  well  de- 
served, and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse. 
Piehegru,  who  had  betrayed  his  country,  and  whose  guik  was  already  sus- 
pected, was  succeeded  by  Moreau,  who  commanded  in  Holland. ,  Pichegru 
was  offered  the  embassy  to  Sweden,  which  he  refused.  Beurnonville,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  captivity,  replaced  Moreau  in  the  command  of 
the  French  army  in  Holland.  Scherer,  with  whom  the  government  was 
dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  little  advantage  which  he  had  derived  from 
the  victory  of  Loano,  was  removed.  A  young  and  enterprising. man  was 
required  to  try  a  bold  campaign.  Bonaparte,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  who  was,  moreover,  so  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  a  march  beyond  the  Alps,  appeared  to  be  the  iittest  man 
to  succeed  Scherer.  He  was,  therefore,  promoted  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  interior  to  that  of  the  army, of  Italy;  and  immediately  set 
out  for  Nice.  Full  of  ardour  and  joy,  he  declared,  at  starting,  that  in  a 
monUi  he  wouid  be  either  in  Milan  or  in  Paris.*     This  ardour  appeared 

*  "  An  idea  of  the  penury  of  the  army  may  be  collecfed  from  the  corteapondenoe  oi 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  appears  to  have  once  sent  'MiBaena  a  eapply  bf  twenty- 
fbor  francs  to  provide-for  hia 'official  eipraiseH."— JtfmtHa,     E, 

■I  "  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  delight  Napoleon,  aged  scarcely  twenty-sii,  ad- 
TBiioed  to  an  independent  field  of  glory  and  conquest,  coDfident  in  bia  own  powers, 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  Hie  mind  was  made  up.to  tlie  altematJv* 
of  conquest  or  ruin,  as  may  be  judged  jroro  his  wOTda  to  a  Inend  at  tutiilg  leave  of  him 
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rash;  but  in  a  young  man,  and  in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  it  was  a  good 

Similar  changes  had  been  made  in  the  armies  which  occupied  the  in- 
stirgent  provinces.  Hoche,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Paris,  to  concert 
with  the  Directory  a  plan  for  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  had  there  ob- 
tained the  most  deserved  favour,  and  received  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
esteem.  The  Directory,  acknowledging  the  excellence  of  hia  plans,  had 
approved  of  them  all ;  and,  that  no  one  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  thwart 
ihe  execution  of  them,  it  had  united  the  three  armies  of  the  coasts  of  Cher- 
bourg, the  coasts  of  Brest,  and  of  the  West,  into  one,  by  the  name  of  the 
army  of  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean,  and  had  given  the  supreme  command  of 
it  to  Hoche.  This  was  the  largest  army  of  the  republic,  for  k  amounted 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  extended  over  severai  provinces,  and  re- 
quired in  the  commander  a  combination  of  very  extraordinary  powers, 
civil  and  military.  A  command  so  vast  was  the  strongest  proof  of 
confidence  that  could  be  given  to  a  general-  Hoche  certainly  deserved 
it.  Possessing,  at  the  age  of  Iwerity-seven,  such  a  variety  of  qualities, 
military  and  civil,  as  frequently  becomes  dangerous  to  liberty,  cherishing 
even  a  lofty  ambition,  he  had  not  that  culpable  boldness  of  mind  which  is 
capable  of  impelling  an  illustrious  commander  to  aspire  to  more  than  the 
quality  of  citizen:  he  was  a  sincere  republican,  and  equalled  Jourdan  in 
patriotism  and  integrity.  Liberty  might  applaud  his  successes  without 
fear  and  wish  him  victories. 

Hoche  had  passed  scarcely  a  month  in  Paris.  He  had  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  West,  that  he  might  complete  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee 
by  the  end  of  winter  or  the  beginning  of  spring.  His  plan  of  disarming  and 
pacification  had  ieen  reduced  into  articles,  and  converted  into  an  ordi- 
nance by  the  Directory.  If  was  agreed,  conformably  ivith  this  plan,  thfit 
a  disarming  cordon  should  surround  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  scour 
Ijiem  in  succession.  Until  their  complete  pacification,  they  were  to  be 
subject  to  military  law.  'All  the  towns  were  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
It"  was  acknowledged,  in  principle,  that  the  army  was  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  insurgent  country ;  consequently,  Hoche  was  authorized  to  levy  the 
taxes  and  the  forlJed  loan,  either  in  kind  or  in  specie,  as  was  most  conveni- 
ent to  him,  and  to  form  magazines  and  chests  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 
The  towns,  which  the  country  sought  to  starve  by  withholding  from  them 
articles  of  consumption,  were  to  be  provisioned  in  a  military  manner  by 
columns  attached  to  the  principal  of  them.  Pardon  was  granted  to  aii  the 
rebels  who  should  lay  down  their  arms.  As  for  the  chiefs,  such  of  them 
as  should  be  taken  in  arms  were  to  be  shot;  those  who  should  submit  were 
to  be  either  .confined  or  kept  under  iundllance  in  particular  towns,  or  con- 
ducted out  of  France,  The  Directory,  approving  Hoche's  plan,  which 
consisted  in  first  pacifying  La  Vendee  before  meddling  with  Bretagne, 
authorized  him  to  finish  his  operations  on  the  lefi;  bank  of  the  Loire  before 
he  should  bring  back  his  troops  to  the  right  bank.  As  soon  as  I.a  Vendee 
should  be  completely  reduced,  a  line  of  disarming  was  to  inclose  Bretagne 
from  Granville  to  the  Loire,  and  thus  advance  across  the  Breton  peninsula 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Finistere.  It  was  for  Hoche  to  fix  the  moment 
when  these  provinces,  appearing  to  liim  to  be  reduced,  should  be  relieved 
from  military  law,  and  readmitted  to  the  constitutional  system. 

'  In  three  months,'  he  said, '  1  will  be  either  at  Milan  or  at  Parie,'  inljmating  at  once  his 
desperate  resolution  to  succeed,  and  his  seuse  that  the  diaappaintment  of  all  his  plOBi 
tHHSts  most  be  the  conaeqaence  of  a  failure." — ScoU'a  Life  nf/fapolant.     E.        .    . 
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.  Hoche,  on  his  arrival  at  Angers,  towards  tlie  end  of  Nivose,  found  hia 
operations  greatly  deranged  bj  his  absence.  The  success  of  his  plan,  de- 
pending particularly  on  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  executed,  indis- 
pensably required  his  presence.  His  place  had  been  ili-sapplied  by  Gene- 
ral Willot.  The  line  of  disarming,  which  embraced  Lower  Vendee,  had 
made  little  progress.  Charette  had  crossed  it,  and  got  again  upon  his  rear. 
The  regular  system  of  provisioning  had  not  been  well  followed  up ;  the 
army  had  frequently  been  in  want  of  necessaries,  had  fallen  again  into  in- 
subordination, and  had  committed  acts  calculated  to  alienate  the  inhabi- 
tants. Sapinaud,  after  making,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hostile  attempt  on 
Montaigu,  bad  offered  to  submit,  and  had  obtained  from  General  Willot 
a  ridiculous  peace,  to  which  Hoche  could  not  consent.  Lastly,  Stofffet, 
still  playing  the  part  of  prince,  and  Bernier,  his  prime  minister,  were  rein- 
forcing themselves  with  the  deserters  who  had  forsaken  Charette,  and  mak- 
ing secret  preparations.  The  cities  of  Nantes  and  Angers  were  in  want 
of  provisions.  The  patriots,  who  had  fled  from  the  surrounding  country, 
were  crowded  together  there,  and  launched  out  in  the  clubs  into  furious 
declamations,  worthy  of  Jacobins.  Lastly,  it  was  reported  that  Hoche  had 
been  recalled  to  Paris  only  to  be  stripped  of  his  command.  Some  said  that 
he  had  been  displaced  as  a  royalist,  others  as  a  Jacobin. 

His  return  silenced  all  these  rumours,  and  repaired  all  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  his  absence.  He  gave  directions  for  recommencing  the  disarm- 
ing, for  filling  the  magazines,  and  for  provisioning  the  towng;  he  declared 
them  all  in  a  state  of  siege;  and,  thenceforth  authorized  to  exercise  a 
military  dictatorship  in  them,  he  shut  up  the  Jacobin  clubs  formed  by  the 
refugees,  and  particularly  a  society  known  at  Nantes  by  the  appellation  of 
Ckambre  ardente.  He  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  granted  to  Sapinaud ; 
he  occupied  his  district,  and  left  to  himself  the  option  of  quitting  France 
ot  hiding  in  the  woods  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  and  shot.  He  hemmed 
in  Stofflet  more  closely  than  ever,  and  renewed  the  pursuit  of  Charette. 
He  committed  to  Adjutant-general  Travot,  who  combined  with  great  intre- 
pidity all  the  activity  of  a  partisan,  the  task  of  pursuing  Charette  with  seve- 
ral columns  of  light  infantry  and  cavalry,  so  as  to  leave  him  neither  rest 

Pursued  night  and  day,  Charette  had  now  no  means  of  escape.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Marais,  disarmed  and  watched,  could  no  longer  afford 
him  assistance.  They  had  already  delivered  up  seven  thousand  muskets, 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  forty  barrels  of  powder ;  and  it  was  impos- 
Mble  for  them  to  betake  themseltes  (o  arm-i  Had  it  even  been  in  their 
power,  they  would  not  have  done  so,  because  they  were  happy  in  the  quiet 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  had  no  inclination  to  expose  themselves  to  fresh 
devastations  The  peasants  came  to  acquamt  the  republican  officers  with 
the  roads  which  Charette  uas  taking,  with  the  retreats  where  he  was  for  a 
moment  resting  his  head ,  and  when  they  could  secure  some  of  those 
who  accompanied  him,  they  brought  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  army. 
Charette,  attended  by  scarcely  a  hundred  deioted  servants,  and  followed 
by  a  few  women  who  administered  to  his  pleasures,  had  nevertheless 
no  thoughts  of  surrendering  Full  ot  confidence,  he  sometimes  caused 
his  hosts  to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  wi'j  apprehensive  of  being  be- 
trayed by  them  It  w  as  s  iid  that  he  ordered  a  curS  to  be  murdered,  whom 
he  suspected  of  having  denounced  him  to  the  republicans.  Travot  fell  in 
with  him  sevenl  times,  killed  about  sitty  of  bis  men,  several  of  his  officers, 
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and,  atnoQg  the  rest,  his  brother.  He  liad  now  only  about  forty  or  fifty 
men  lefl. 

While  Jloiihe  was  thus  causing  Charette  to  be  harassed  without  inter- 
mission, and  prosecuting  hia  plan  of  disarming,  Stofflet  saw,  with  constei'- 
nation,  that  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  was  well  aware  that,  when 
Charette  and  Sapinaud  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  Ciiouans  subdued, 
he  should  not  be  long  suffered  to  retain  the  princely  kind  of  state  which  he 
had  arrogated  to  himself  in  Upper  Anjou.  He  thought  that  it  would  uot 
be  right  to  wait  till  all  the  royalists  were  exterminated  before  lie  began  to 
act;  alleging,  as  a  pretext,  a  regulation  of  Hoehe's,' he  again  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  and  resumed  arms.  Hoche  was  at  this  moment  oa  the  banks 
of  the  Loi^e,  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Calvados,  that  he  might  judge 
from  actual  observation  of  the  state  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne.  He  im- 
mediately deferred  his  departure,  and  made  his  preparations  for  taking 
StoriJet,  before  his  revolt  could  acquire  any  importance,  Hoche  was 
otherwise  pleased  that  Stofflet  himself  furnished  him  with  occasion  to  break 
the  paciticfition.  This  war  embarrassed  him  but  little,  and  authorized  him 
to  treat  "Anjou  like  the  Marais  and  Bretagne.  He  despatched  his  columns 
from  several  points  at  once,  from  the  Loire,  the  Layon.  and  the  Nantes 
SevTO.  Stofflet,  assailed  on  all  sides,  could  not  keep  his  ground.  The 
peasants  of  Anjou  were  still  more  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  peace  than 
those  of  the  Marais ;  ihey  had  not  responded  lo  the  call  of  their  old  chief, 
and  had  allowed  him  to  begin  the  war  with  the  profligates  of  the  country, 
and  the  emigrants,  with  whom  his  camp  was  filled.  Two  assemblages 
which  he  had  collected  were  dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  betake  him- 
self, i  ike  Charette,  to  the  woods.  But  he  had  neither  the  obstinacy  nOr 
the  dexteVity  of  that  chief,  and  his  district  was  not  so  favourably  disposed 
for  concealing  a  troop  of  marauders.  He  was  delivered  up  by  his  own 
followers.  Lured  to  a  farm  house,  upon  pretext  of  a  conference,  he  was 
seized,  bound,  and  given  up  lo  the  republicans.  It  is  asserted  that  his 
trusty  minister,  the  Abbe  Bernier,  had  a  hand  in  this  treachery.  Thfi 
capture  of  this  chief  was  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  moral 
eifecl  which  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  those  parts.  He  was  conveyed 
lo  Angers;  and,  after  undergoing  an  examination,  he  was  shot,  on  the  7lh 
of  Ventose,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse,* 

These  tidings  produced  the  greatest  joy  and  anticipations  of  the  speedy 
coflcliision  of  the  civil  war  in  that  unfortunate  country.  Hoche,  amid  (he 
arduous  duties  of  this  kind  of  warfare,  was  overwhelmed  with  disgust.  The 
royalists  called  him  a  villain  and  a  drinker  of  blood;  this  was  natural 
enough,  though  he  resorted  lo  the  fairest  means  for  destroying  them;  but 
thepatriots  themselves  annoyed  him  by  their  calumnies.  The  refugeesof 
La  Vendue  and  Bretagne,  whose  fury  he  checked,  and  whose  indolence'lie 
thwarted  by  ceasing  to  feed  them  as  soon  as  they  couJd  return  witii  safety 
to  their  ISoils,  denounced  him  to  the  Directory,  The  authorities  of  ilie 
towlis,  also,' which  he  placed  in  a  stale  of  siege,  complained  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hiilitary  system,  and  denounced  him.  Communes,  subjected  to 
fines,  or  t6'the  military  levy  of  the  taxes,  coin'piained  in  (heir  turn.  There 
was  an  iriCe'^anl  chorus  of  ceiinplaints  and  reaionstratices.     Hoche,  whose 

"'"'nilliiijrtpid  Vendeati  chief,  Stofflet,  prcased  by  the  fofoes  of  Ihe  f^pilblio,  a'flei 
britving'Mi'd  ^flcapiilg  B.  thousand  dangers,  vms,  Rl  lengtli,  beti&jed  by  one  lif  TSs  own 
fbIlowera,it  the  fnrm  of  Pefftimaud,  where  he  wasaeiied,  gagged,  conducted  to  itojjere, 
■ind  executed." — Jotaiiti.    E. 
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temper  was  irritable,' was  aeveral  times  driven  to  despair,  and  formally 
tendered  his  resignation.  The  Directory  refused  it,  and  cheered  him  by 
new  testimonies  of  confidence  and  esteem.  It  made  him  a  naCionnl  present 
of  two  fine  horses — a  present  which  was  not  merely  a  reward,  but  an  indis- 
pensable aid.  This  young  general,  who  was  fond  of  pleasure,  who  was  at 
tlie  head  of  an  army  of  one  huiidfed  thousand  men,  and  who  had  at  his  dis- 
posal the  revenues  of  several  proTiQces,  was  freqoeatiy  in  want  of  necessa- 
ries. His  appointments,  paid  in  paper,  were  reduced  to  nothing.  He  was 
in  want  of  horses,  saddles,  bridles,  and  he  solicited  permission  to  take,  oa 
paying  for  them,  six  saddles,  six  bridles,  horse-shoes,  a  few  boillea  of  rum, 
and  some  loaves  o/  sugar,  from  tlie  stores  left  by  the  English  at  Quiberon — 
an  admirable  example  of  delicacy,  which  our  republican  generals  frequently 
gave,  and  which  daily  grew  more  rare  as  our  invasions  became  more  ex- 
tended, and  as  the  manners  of  our  military  men  became  corrupted  by  the 
effect  of  conquests  and  of  the  manners  of  a  court. 

Encouraged  by  the  government,  Hoche  continued  his  efforla  for  finish- 
ing his  work  ill  La  Vendee.  The  complete  pacification  now  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  capture  of  Charette.  That  chief,  reduced  to  extremity,  sent 
to  Hoche  to  demand  permission  to  retire  to  England.  Hoche  granted  it, 
agreeably  to  the  authority  whicli  he  found  fot  doing  so  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  Directory  relative  to  the  chiefs  who  should  submit.  But  Charette  had 
made  this  application  merely  to  gain  a  short  respite,  and  had  no  intention 
of  availing  himself  of  the  permission.  The  Directory,  on  its  part,  was  re- 
solved not  to  pardon  Chirette,  because  it  conceived  that  this  famous  chief 
would  always  be  a  firebrand  in  the  country.  It  wrote  to  Hoche,  desiring 
him  not  to  enter  into  any  compromise.  But,  when  Hoche  received  these 
new  orders,  Charettejiad  already  declared  that  his  application  was  only  a 
feint  to  obtain  a  few  moments'  rest,  and  that  he  wanted  no  pardon  from  re- 
puWicaus  *     He  had  again  betaken  himself  to  the  woods. 

Charette  could  not  escape  the  re  publicans  much  loiiger.  Pursued  at 
once  by  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  watched  by  troops  of  disguised 
soldiers,  denounced  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  anxious  to  save  their 
country  from  devastation,  tracked  in  the  woods  like  a  wild  beast,  he  felt,, 
on  the  2d  of  Germinal  (March  23),  into  aii  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by 
Travot.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  and  surrounded  by  some  brave  fellows,  who 
Mrove  to  cover  him  with  their  own  bodies,  be  defended  himself  like  a  lion, 
and  at  length  feil,  after  teceiving  Severn!  sabre  wounds.  He  would  not  de- 
liver bis  sword  to  any  but  the  brave  Travot,  who  tre.ited  him  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  such  extraordinary  courage.  He  was  taken  to  the  republi- 
can head-quarters,  and  admitted  to  table  by  Hedouville,  chiePof  the  staff.', 
lie  conversed  with  great  serenity,  and  showed  no  concern  about  the  fate' 
tlial  awaited  him.  Conveyed  first  to  Augers,  he  was  afterwards  lernoved  t» 
Nantes,  to  end  his  life  in  the  same  place  that  had  witnessed  his  triumph. 
He  underwent  an  enamiuation,  at  which  he  answered  with  great  calm 
ness  and  temper.  He  was  questioned  concerning  the  pretended  seerei 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  La  Jaunaye,  and  confessed  that  there  existed  n^ae. 
He  attempted  neither  to  pnliiale  his  conduct  nor  to  excuse  his  mfl.ti'^es, 

"  When  tbe  Directorv  offered  Charette  a  ?afe  retreat  into  England  with  his  family. 


.n  niy  Jwnda,  but  npt  to  fly,_snd  a^dbn  my  companiona  in  misfortarie.     All  the 

vesaeis  of  the  republic  would  not  be  Biiffioient  to  transport  my  brave  so|diejB  iivto  Eng- 
land.    Fat  from  fearing  your  menacy^B,  1  ivii!  nijeelf  come  to  seek  you.  in  yofir  ersa 
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He  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  servant  of  royalty,  and  that  he  had  striven 
with  all  his  might  to  overthrow  the  republic.  He  behaved  with  dignity, 
and  showed  great  unconcern.  When  led  forth  to  execution,  amidst  an,  im- 
mense concourse  of  people,  who  were  not  generous  enough  to  forgive  him 
for  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  he  retained  all  his  assurance.  He  was 
covered  with  blood,  had  lost  three  fingers  in  the  last  combat,  and  carried 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  A  handkerchief  was  wrapped  round  his  head.  He 
would  neither  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  nor  kneel  dpwn.  Standing 
erect,  he  removed  his  arm  from  the  sling,  gave  the  signal,  and  instantly 
fell  dead."  This  was  on  the  9th  of  Germinal  (March  30).  Thus  died 
that  celebrated  man,  whose  indomitable  courage  brought  so  many  evils 
upon  his  country,  and  might  have  covered  him  with  glory  in  a  different 
career.  Compromised  by  the  last  attempt  at  invasion  which  had  been 
made  upon  these  coasts,  he  would  not  again  recede,  and  closed  his  life 
under  the  influence  of  despair.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  strong  re- 
sentment against  the  princes  whom  he  had  served,  and  by  whom  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  been  abandoned. 

The  death  of  Charette  caused  as  much  joy  as  the  most  glorious  victory 
over  the  Austriaus.  His  death  decided  the  termination  of  the  civil  war. 
Hoche,  conceiving  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do  in  La  Ven- 
due, withdrew  from  it  the  mass  of  his  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  beyond  the  Loire,  and  disarming  Bretagne.  He  left,  however,  forces 
suiBcient  to  repress  the  solitary  robberies  which  usually  follow  civil  wars, 
and  to  complete  the  disarming  of  the  country.  Before  he  went  to  Bre- 
tagne, he  had  to  quell  an  insurrectionary  movement  which  broke  out  in  the 
vicinity  of  Anjou,  towards  La  Berry.  This  was  only  the  business  of  a  few 
days.  He  then  proceeded  with  twenty  thousand  men  into  Bretagne,  and, 
adhering  to  his  plan,  inclosed  it  with  a  vast  cordofi  from  the  Loire  to 
Granville.  The  wretched  Chouana  could  not  withstand  an  effort  so  power- 
ful and  so  well  concerted.  Scepeaux,  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire, 
first  tendered  his  submission.  He  dehvered  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arms.  The  nearer  the  Chouans  were  pushed  to  the  sea,  the  more  obstinate 
they  grew.  Having  spent  their  ammunition,  they  fought  hand  to  hand, 
with  daggers  and  bayonets.  At  length  they  were  driven  back  to  the  very 
sea.  The  Morbihan,  which  had  long  separated  itself  from  Puisaye,  sur- 
rendered its  arms.  The  other  divisions  successively  followed  this  example. 
AH  Bretagne  was  soon  reduced,  and  Hoche  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  dis- 
tribute his  hundred  thonsaud  men  into  a  multitude  of  cantonments,  that 
.they  might  watch  the  country,  and  be  enabled  to  subsist  with  the  greater 
■ease.     Theduties  which  still  required  his  attention  consisted  only  in  mat- 

'■"  After  his  capture,  Cliaretle  entered  into  Nontes  preceded  by  s  numerous  eBCort, 
closely  guarded  by  gendniroes,  and  generals  glittermg  in  gold  and  plumes  ;  himself  on 
foot,  with  his  ciolJies  torn  and  bloody,  pale  and  attenual<fd  ;  yet  more  an  object  of  in- 
terest than  "all  the  splendid  throng  by  whom  he  was  surroanded.  Such  was  his  ex- 
haustion from  ioBs  of  blood,  that  he  fainted  on  ieaving  the  Quarter  of  Commerce  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  his  strength  revived  by  a  glass  of  water,  than  he  marched  on,  enduring 
for  two  hours,  with  heroic  constaney,  the  abuse  of  the  popuiace.  He  was  condiioted  to 
the  military  commisaioit,  and  sentenced  to  death.  On  the  following  morning  he  was 
brought  out  on  the  scaffold.  The  roll  of  drums,  the  assemblage  or  all  the  troops  and 
nnUonal  guard,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  spectators,  announced  the  great  evenf 
which  was  approaching.     At  length  the  hero  appeared,  descended  with  a  firm  step  the 

Sriaon  stairs,  and  walked  to  the  place  where  his  execution  was  to  take  place.  A  breath 
!BB  silence  prevailed,  Charette  advanced  to  the  appointed  place,  bared  his  breast,  ani? 
himself  gave  the  command,  uttering,  with  his  last  breath,  the  words  '  Vive  le  Roi ! ' 
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ters  of  administration  and  police  A  few  more  months  of  mild  and  at>ii> 
governnipnt  nere  requisite  to  appease  aoimosities  and  to  re  establish  peac*- 
Notwithstanding  the  outcry  of  the  furious  ot  all  parties,  Hoche  wa-s  feared, 
bHoved,  tnd  respected  m  the  country,  and  the  ro)ah'it8  began  to  forgive  t 
rppubhc  that  was  %o  worthily  represented  The  clergy  in  particular,  whose 
confadence  he  had  continued  to  gain,  were  wholly  devoted  to  him,  and  gave 
him  correct  information  of  every  matter  that  it  was  interesting  for  him  to 
know  All  things  promised  peace  and  the  end  of  horrible  calamines 
England  conld  no  longer  reckon  upon  the  provinces  of  the  West  for  at- 
tacking the  republic  in  its  own  bosom  She  beheld,  on  the  contrary,  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  half  of  whom  became  disposable  and  might  be 
employed  in  some  enterprise  mjunous  to  her  Hoche,  in  fact,  had  formed 
1  grand  plan,  which  he  reserved  for  the  middle  oi  the  summer  The  go- 
vernment, pleased  with  the  services  which  he  had  rendpred,  and  wishing  to 
reward  him  for  the  disgusting  task  that  he  had  so  ibly  performed,  obtained 
for  him,  as  for  the  armie"!  which  gained  important  victories,  i  declaration 
that  (he  irmi  of  the  Ocean  and  its  comm  mder  had  deserved  well  of  the 
country 

Thus  La  Vendee  was  pacified  oo  early  as  the  month  of  Germinal,  before 
an;  of  the  irmies  had  taken  the  field  The  Directory  wis  enibled  to 
attend,  without  uneasiness,  to  its  great  operations,  and  even  to  draw  useful 
reinlorcements  from  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean 

The  hflh  campaign  of  libertj  wis  about  to  commence  It  was  going  t* 
open  on  the  two  finest  mihtarj  theitrea  in  Europe — on  those  most  beset 
with  obstacles,  with  accidents,  with  line=  of  defence  and  attack  These 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  two 
transverse  valleys  of  the  Mayn  and  the  Neckar ,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Alps,  the  Po,  ind  Lombardy  The  armies  which  were  about  to  take  the 
field  were  the  most  inured  to  war  that  had  e*er  been  seen  under  arms 
They  were  sufljciently  numerous  to  cover  the  ground  on  which  they  were 
to  act,  but  not  to  render  combinations  useless,  and  to  reduce  vt  ar  to  a  mere 
invasion  They  were  commanded  by  young  generals,  free  from  all  routine, 
emancipated  from  all  tradition,  but  yet  well  informed  and  roused  by  great 
events  Everything,  therefore,  concurred  lo  render  the  conflict  obstinate, 
1  aried,  fertile  m  combinations,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  ot  men 

The  plan  of  the  French  government  was,  as  we  hive  seen,  to  invade 
Germany,  in  order  to  miintain  its  armies  m  an  enemy's  countrj,  to  detach 
the  princes  from  the  Empire,  to  invest  Mayence  and  to  threaten  the  heredi- 
tary states  It  purposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  hold  attempt  upon 
Italy  with  a  view  to  maintiin  its  armiea  and  to  wrest  that  rn-h  country 
from  Austrn 

Two  fine  armies,  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  men  eich  were 
given  upon  the  Rhine  to  two  celebrated  generals  4bout  thirty  thousand 
famished  soldiers  were  given  to  an  unknovvn,  but  bold  )oung  man,  to  try 
Fortune  beyond  the  Alps 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  at  Nice  on  the  6th  of  Germmat 
(March  27),  Everything  there  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  troops 
were  in  the  utmost  distress.  Without  clothing,  without  shoes,  without  pay 
sometimes  without  food,*  they,  nevertheless,  endured  their  privations  wilh^ 

*  "  The  iiiiserj  of  the  French  army,  until  these  Alpine  campsigns  were  victoriooBly. 
closed  by  the  arniietice  of  Cheraaco,  could,  according  to  Bonaparte's  authority,  scarce 
bear  description.    The  ofBcera,  for  sevetii  years,  had  reofiived  no  mote  than  eight  livres 
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cutraortiinary  fortitude.  Owing  to  that  industrious  spirit  wliicli  character- 
izes  the  French  soldier,  they  had  organized  plunder,  and  descended  by 
lurns  and  in  bands  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont  to  procure  provisions.  The 
nrtiliery  was  absolutely  destitute  of  horses.  The  cavalry  had  been  sent  to 
the  rear,  to  seek  subsistence  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  thirtieth 
horse  and  the  forced  loan  had  not  yet  been  levied  in  the  south,  on  account 
of  the  iroubles.  Bonaparte  had  been  furnished,  as  his  sole  resource,  with 
two  thousand  louis  in  money,  and  a  million  in  bills,  part  of  which  were 
protested.  With  a  view  to  supply  tlie  deficiency,  negotiations  were  set  on 
foot  with  the  Genoese  government,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  some  re- 
sources. Satisfaction  for  the  outrage  on  the  Modeste  frigate  had  not  yet 
been  obtained,  and,  in  reparation  of  that  violation  of  neutrality,  the  senate 
of  Genoa  was  required  to  grant  a  loan,  and  to  deliver  up  to  the  French  the 
fortress  of  Gavi,  which  cornmands  the  road  from  Genoa  to  Milan.  The 
recall  of  the  Genoese  families,  expelled  for  their  attachment  to  France,  was 
likewise  insisted  upon.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  army  when  Bonaparte 
joined  it. 

It  exhibited  a  totally  different  aspect  in  regard  to  the  men  who  composed 
it.  They  generally  consisted  of  soldiers  who  had  hastened  to  the  armies 
at  the  lime  of  the  levy  ea  masse,  well  informed,  young,  accustomed  to  priva- 
tions, and  inured  to  war  by  the  combats  of  giants  amid  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps.  The  generals  were  of  the  same  quality.  The  principal  were 
Massena,  a  yomig  Nissard,  of  uncultivated  mind,  but  precise  and  luminous 
amid  dangers,  and  of  indomitable  perseverance;  Augereau,  formerly  a 
fencing-master,  whom  great  bravery  and  skill  in  managing  the  soldiers  had 
raised  to  the  highest  rank;  Laharpe,  an  expatriated  Swiss,  combining  in- 
formation with  courage;  Serrurier,  formerly  a  major,  methodical  and 
brave;  lastly,  Berthier,  whom  his  activity,  his  attention  to  details,  his  geo- 
graphical acquirements,  and  his  facility  in  measuring  with  the  eye  the  ex- 
tent of  a  piece  of  ground  or  the  numerical  force  of  a  column,  eminently 
qualified  for  a  useful  and  convenient  chief  of  the  staff. 
'  This  army  had  its  depots  in  Provence,  It  was  ranged  along  the  chain 
of  the  Alps,  connecting  itself  by  its  left  with  that  of  Kellermann^  guarding 
the  Col  di  Tende,  and  stretching  towards  the  Apennines.  Tlie  active 
army  amounted,  at  mast,  to  thirty-sis  thousand  men.  Serrurier's  division 
was  at  Garession,  beyond  the  Apennines,  to  observe  the  Piedmonlese  in 
their  intrenched  camp  of  Ceva.  Augereau's,  Massena's,  and  Laharpe's 
divisions,  forming  a  mass  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  were  on  this  side 
of  the  Apennines. 

The  Piedmontese,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
and  under  the  command  of  Colli,  were  encamped  at  Ceva,  on  the  back  of 
the  mountains.  The  Austrians,  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  thousand  strong, 
were  advancing  by  the  roads  of  Lombardy  towards  Genoa.  Beaulieu,  who 
commanded  them,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Netherlands.  Though 
advanced  in  years,  he  possessed  all  the  ardour  of  youth.  The  enemy  had, 
therefore,  about  sixty  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  the  thirty  thousand  whom 
Bonaparte  had  to  bring  into  line ;  but  the  Aastrians  and  the  Piedmontese 
.vere  far  from  agreeing.     Pursuant  to  the  old  plan.  Colli  was  for  covering 

a  month  (twenty  pence  Bterling  a-week;  in  name  of  pay,  and  staff  officers  had  not 
iinong  them  a  single  horse.  Beithipr,  preserved,  as  a  curioailj,  an  order  of  the  day, 
dated  Albenga,  directing  an  advance  of  four  louis  d'or  ip  e^ery  general  of  diviaioo,  to 
.finable  them  to  enter  on  the  campaign," — Scott's  Life  of  Jfafoleon.    E. 
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Piedmont;  while  Beaulieu  wished  to  keep  himself  ii 
Genoa  and  the  English. 

Such  was  the  respective  force  of  the  two  parties.  Though  Bonaparte 
had  already  acquired  reputation  with  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  thought 
very  young,  to  command  it.  Short,  slender,  without  any  thing  remarkable 
ill  his  appearance  but  Roman  features  and  a  bright  and  piercing  eye,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  person  or  past  life  to  make  an  impression  upon  men. 
He  was  not  received  with  much  cordiality.  Massena  owed  him  a  grudge 
for  having  gained  an  influeuce  over  Dumerbion  in  1794.  He  addressed 
the  army  in  energetic  language.  "  Soldiers."  said  he,  "  you  are  iJl-fed  and 
almost  naked.  The  government  owes  you  much,  but  can  do  nothing  for 
you.  Your  patience,  your  courage,  do  you  honour,  but  procure  you  neither 
glory  nor  advantage.  I  am  going  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains 
in  the  worid.;  you  wili  there  find  large  cities,  rich  provinces ;  you  will  there 
find  honour,  glory,  and  weaith.  Soldiers  of  Italy,  would  your  courage  fail 
you?"  The  army  hailed  this  language  with  delight:  young  generals  who 
all  had  their  fortune  to  make,  poor  and  adventurous  soldiers,  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  see  the  beautiful  countries  to  which  ihey  were  bound. 
-  Bonaparte  made  an  arrangement  with  a  contractor,  and  procured  for  his 
soldiers  part  of  (he  arrears  of  their  pay.  He  gave  to  each  of  his  generals 
four  louis  in  gold,  which  shows  what  was  then  the  state  of  their  fortunes. 
He  afterwards  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Albenga,  and  made  all  the 
authorities  proceed  along  the  coast  under  the  fire  of  the  English  gun-boats. 

The  plan  to  be  followed  was  the  same  that  had  suggested  itself  the  year 
before  at  the  battle  of  Loano.  To  penetrate  by  the  lowest  heights  of  the 
Apennines,  to  separate  the  Piedmontese  from  the  Auslrians  by  bearing 
strongly  on  their  centre — such  was  the  very  simple  idea  conceived  by 
Bonaparte  on  a  survey  of  the  situation.  He  commenced  operations  so 
«arly  that  he  had  hopes  of  surprising  his  enemies  and  throwing  them  into 
disorder.  However,  he  was  not  able  to  anticipate  them.  Before  he  ar- 
rived. General  Cervoni  had  been  sent  forward  upon  Vohri,  quite  close  to 
Genoa,  to  intimidate  the  senate  of  that  city,  and  to  force  it  to  conssBt 
to  the  demands  of  the  Directory.  Beaulieu,  apprehensive  of  the  result  of 
this  step,  hastened  to  get  into  action,  and  moved  his  army  o^*""  Gaioa, 
partly  on  one  slope  of  the  Apennines,  partly  on  the  other,  Bonaparte's 
plan,  therefore,  was  still  practicable,  excepting  his  intention  of  surprising 
the  Austrians.  Several  roads  led  from  the  back  of  the  Apennines  to  their 
maritime  slope  :  in  the  first  place,  that  running  by  the  Bocchetta  to  Genoa, 
then  that  of  Acqui  and  Dego,  which  crosses  the  Apennines  at  the  Col  de 
Monienoite,  and  debouches  in  the  basin  of  Savona.  Beaulieu  left  his  right 
wing  at  Dego,  despatched  his  centre  under  d'Argenleau  to  the  Coi  de 
Montenotte,  and  proceeded  himself  with  his  left  by  the  Bocchetta  and  Genoa, 
upon  Voltri,  along  the  coast.  Thus  his  position  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Devins  at  Loano.  Part  of  the  Austrian  army  was  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea ;  ihe  centre,  under  d'Argenteau,  was  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Apennines,  at  the  Col  de  Montenotte,  and  was  connected  with  the  Pied- 
montese encamped  at  Ceva,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  two  armies,  breaking  up  at  the  same  time,  met  by  the  way,  on  tne 
22d  of  Germinal  (April  II).  Along  the  coast,  Beaulieu  fell  in  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  Laharpe's  division,  which  had  been  detached  upon 
Voltri,  to  alarm  Genoa,  and  repulsed  it.  D'Argenteau,  with  the  centre, 
.crossed  the  Col  de  Montenotte,  with  the  intention  of  falling  at  Savona 
spon  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  during  its  supposed  march  towards 
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Genoa.  At  Monlenotle  he  found  only  Colonel  Rampon,  al  the  head  of 
twelve  liiindred  men,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  into  the  old  redoubt  of 
Montelegino,  which  jntercepted  fhe  Montenotte  road.  The  brave  colonel, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  position,  obstinately  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Austrians.  Thrice  was  he  attacked  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy'a 
infantry,  and  thrice  did  he  repulse  it.  Amidst  the  most  galling  fife,  he 
called  upon  his  soldiers  to  swear  that  they  would  die  in  the  redoubt  rather 
ihan  give  it  up.  The  soldiers  swore,  and  remained  all  night  under  arras. 
This  act  of  courage  saved  the  plana  of  General  Bonaparte,  and,  perhaps, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign, 

Bonaparte  was  at  this  moment  at  Savona.  He  had  not  caused  the  Col 
de  Montenotle  to  be  intrenched,  because  a  general  never  intrenches  him- 
self when  be  is*  determined  to  talce  the  offensive.  He  learned  What  had 
oscurred  during  the  day  at  Montelegino  and  Voltri.  He  immediately  per- 
ceived that  the  moment  was  come  for  putting  his  plan  in  execution,  and 
inana;«vred  in  consequence.  The  very  same  night,  he  drew  back  his  right, 
formed  by  Laharpe's  division,  and  engaged  along  the  coast  with  Beaulieu, 
and  sent  it  by  the  Montenotte  road  to  meet  d'Argenteau.  He  then  de- 
spatched Aiiger«au's  division  upon  Ibe  same  point,  to  support  Laharpe's. 
He  ordered  Massena's  division  to  march  by  a  by-road  to' the  other  side  of 
the  Apennines,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  very  rear  of  d'Argenteau'a  corps. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d  (April  12),  all  his  columns  were  in  motion,  and 
be  was  on  an  elevated  knoll,*  whence  he  saw  Laharpe  and  Augereaa 
marching  upon  d'Argenteau,  and  Massena  coming  by  a  circuit  upon  his 
rear.  The  Austrian  infantry  made  a  brave  resistance  but,  enveloped  on 
all  sides  by  superior  forces,  it  was  put  to  the  route  and  left  two  thousand 
prisoners  and  several  hundred  slain  It  fled  m  disorder  towards  Dego, 
where  the  rest  of  the  army  was. 

Thus  Bonaparte,  whose  intention  Beaulieu  supposed  jt-to  be  to  file  off 
along  the  coast  upon  Genoa,  had  suddenly  slipped  away  nnd,  proceeding 
la  the  road  which  crosses  the  Apennine'i  hid  broken  through  the  enemy's 
centre  and  victoriously  debouched  beyond  the  mountains 

lo  his  estimation,  it  was  nothing  (o  have  overwhelmed  the  centre,  so  long 
as  the  Austrian 3  were  not  separated  for  ever  irom  the  Piedmoniese.  He 
proceeded,  on  the  same  day  (23d),  to  Carcare,  to  render  his  position  more 
central  between  the  two  allied  armies.  He  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida, 
which  runs  into  Italy.  Lower  down,  before  him,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  were  the  Auslrians,  who  had  rallied  at  Dego,  guarding  the  road 
from  Acqui  into  Lonjbardy.  On  his  left,  he  had  the  gorges  of  Millesimo, 
which  join  the  valley  of  Bormida,  and  in  which  fhe  riedmontese  were 
posted,  guarding  the  road  to  Ceva  and  Piedmont.  It  was  requisite,  there- 
fore, that,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  his  left  should  force  the  gorges  of  Mif- 
lesimo,  to  make  itself  master  of  the  Piedmont  road,  and  that,  in  front,  he 
should  take  Dego,  to  open  for  himself  the  road  to  Acqui  and  Lombardy, 
Then,  master  of  both  roads,  be  would  have  separated  the  allies  for  ever,  and 
might  fail  at  pleasure  upon  either  of  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
ihe  94lh  (April  13th),  he  pushed  forward  his  army ;  Augereau,  towards  the 
right,  attacked  Millesimo,  and  Massena's  and  Laharpe's  divisions  advanced 
into  the  valley  upon  Dego.  The  impetuous  Augereau  dashed  with  such 
spirit  upon   the   gorges  of  Millesimo  that  he  forced  them,  entered,  and 

*  "Napoleon  placed  himself  on  a  cidge  in  the  centre  of  his  divisions,  tjie  better  to 
judge  of  Ihe  turn  of  affaire,  and  to  prescribe  tlie  manteuvrea  which  might  become  no 
p;»BBarj." — Jomini.     E. 
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leaehed  the  extremity  before  Genera!  Probers,  who  was  on  a  height,  had 
time  to  fall  back.  The  latter  was  posted  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Cossaria.  Finding  him^lf  enveloped  heillempted  to  defend  himitelf  there 
Augereau  surrounded  and  summoned  him  to  surrender  Proiera  began  to 
parley,  and  wanted  to  treat  It  was  of  importance  not  to  be  stopped  by 
this  obstacle,  and  the  troops  immediateij  mounted  to  the  assault  of  the 
position.  The  Piedmontes''  poured  upon  them  a  deluge  of  stones  and 
rolled  down  enormous  rocks,  which  crushed  whole  lines  The  brave 
Joubert*  nevertheless  encouraged  his  men  and  Llimbed  the  height  at  their 
head.  On  arriving  within  a  little  distance  he  sunk  pierced  by  a  ball  At 
this  sight,  the  soldiers  fell  back  They  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
evening  at  the  foot  of  the  height  here  the)  protected  tliem=ehea  by  some 
abatiis,  and  kept  watch  the  whole  night  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Proven 
Tfie  divisions  sent  to  act  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  had 
meanwhile,  marched  upon  Dego  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ap 
proaches  to  it.     The  morrow  wis  to  be  the  decisne  diy 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  {April  H)  the  attack  again  becme  general 
on  all  points.  On  the  left,  Augereau  in  the  gorge  ot  Millesimo  repulsed 
all  the  efforts  made  by  Colli  to  extricate  Provera  fought  him  tie  ivl  ole 
day,  and  drove  Provera  to  despair  At  length  the  hitcr  laid  down  his 
arms  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  Laharpe  and  Masscna  on  their 
part,  fell  upon  Dego,  where  the  Austrian  ar  ny  had  been  reinforced  on 
the  22d  and  23d,  by  corps  brought  from  Genoa  1  he  attack  was  terrible 
After  several  assaults,  Dego  was  taken  ;  the  Austrians  lost  part  ot  their 
artillery,  and  left  four  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  twenty-four 
officers. 

Daring  this  action,  Bonaparte  had  remarked  a  young  officer,  named 
LanneB,t  charging  with  great  intrepidity.  He  made  him  colonel  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

"  "  Jouberi  had  atudied  for  the  bar,  but  at  llie  Revolulion  he  waj  induced  to  adopt 
the  profeesion  of  arms.  He  was  tail,  thin,  and  naturally  of  a  weak  conatjtutinn,  bat  he 
had  strengthened  hla  fraine  amidst  fatigues,  camps,  and  nionnlain  warfare.  He  was  in- 
trepid, vigiiant,  and  active.  In  1TS6  be  was  made  a  general  of  division.  He  was  much 
attached  to  Napoleon.     He  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle  of  Novi."— Jf»jii«.     E.. 

I  "  Jean  Lannes,  who  for  his  impetuous  valour  was  called  the  Bolando  and  the  Ajax 
of  the  French  camp,  was  born  in  1769.  His  parents  were  poor  aod  intended  him  for 
some  mechanical  pursuit,  but  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  soldier.  One  of  the  first  acOons 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  that  "f  Millesimo,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  that  he  was  made  a  colonel  on  the  field.  At  the  bridge  ot  Lodi  he  exhibited 
equal  intrepidity.  He  had  taken  one  ena'gii,  and  woa  about  to  seize  a.  second  from  the 
Austrians,  when  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  twelve  cuirassiers  raised  their  sabres  to 
cut  him  down.  Lannes  instantly  sprung  on  the  horse  of  an  Austrian  officer,  killed  the 
rider,  and  fought  his  way  through  the  cuirassiers,  killing  two  or  three  and  wounding 
more.  Soon  rilerwards  he  was  made  general  of  division.  In  Uie  Egyptian  eipediUon 
he  was  always  foremost  in  danger.  He  returned  to  France  with  Napoleon,  whom  he 
assisted  to  overthrow  the  Directory.  He  accompanied  the  First  Consul  over  St.  Bee- 
nard  and  fought  nobly  at  Montebello,  which  afterwards  gave  him  his  title,  and  at- 
Matengo.  Lannes  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  Portugal,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
made  marshal  of  France,  and  then  Duke  of  Montebeilo.  He  was  not  very  successful 
in  Spain  ;  he  took  indeed  Saramssa,  but  stained  hia  character  there  by  perfidy,  as  well 
as  cruelty.  After  the  fall  of  this  place,  he  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased 
near  Paris,  but,  being  recalled  to  the.field,  a  cannon-ball  at  the  battle  of  Esaling  carried 
away  his  right  leg  and  the  foot  and  ankle  of  the  left.  Napoleon  showed  great  grief 
upon  the  occasion.  On  the  ninth  day  of  Mb  wound,  Lannes,  grasping  the  Emperor's 
hand,  said,  '  Another  hour  and  your  majesty  will  have  lost  one  of  your  most  zealous 
and  faithfiil  friends.'  And  so  indeed  it  proved.  Lannes  possessed  dauntless  courage, 
but  was  vulgar,  and  even  coarse  in  his  mjnners." — Court  awl  Camp  of  Bonaparte.     E. 

"  About  the  time  of  hia  marriage,  Lannes  waa  twenty -eight  years  of  age,  five  feet  fivB 
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After  four  days'  fighting,  the  army  needed  repose ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
soldiers  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  battle  before  the  din  of  aims  was  heard. 
It  was  one  of  the  Austrian  corps,  which  had  been  l&ft  on  the  maritime  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  and  which  was  recrossing  the  roountama-  Sogrea-t  was 
the  disorder,  that  this  corps  had  got,  before  it  was  aware  of  it,  into  the 
middle  of  the  French  army.  The  brave  Wukassovich,  who  commanded 
these  six  thousand  grenadiers,  thought  to  save  himself  by  a  bold  stroke 
and  had  taken  Dego.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  begin  the  battle  again, 
and  to  renew  the  efforts  of  tlie  preceding  day.  Booaparte  gal'opea  "■" 
the  spot,  rallied  his  columns,  and  urged  them  upon  Dego.  They  were 
stopped  by  tiie  Austrian  grenadiers;  but  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and, 
at  leniwh,  led  on  by  Adjutant-general  Lanusse,  who  held  up  his  hat  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  they  forced  their  way  into  Dego,  and  recovered  their 
conquest,  makiag  some  liundreds  of  prisoners. 

Thus  BoDBparte  was  master  of  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  The  Austnans 
fled  towards  Aqui,  upon  the  Milau  road;  the  Piedmontese,  after  they  had 
lost  the  gorges  of  Millesimo.  retired  upon  Ceva  and  Mondovi.  He  was 
master  of  all  the  roads;  he  had  nine  thousand  prisoners;  and  he  spread 
eOBsternation  before  him.  By  skilfully  managing  the  mass  of  his  forces, 
and  directing  it  now  upon  Montenotte  and  now  upon  MiUesimo  and  Uego, 
he  had  crushed  the  enemy  everywhere  by  rendering  himself  superior  to  bim 
on  every  point.  This  was  the  moment  for  taking  a  grand  determmation. 
Carnofs  plan  enjoined  him  to  neglect  the  Piedmontese  and  slick  to  the 
Austrians.  Bonaparte  thought  the  Piedmontese  army  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  be  left  in  his  rear ;  he  was  aware,  moreover,  that  one  stroke  would 
be  Mfficienl  to  destroy  it;  and  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  the  Piedmontese.  He  did  not,  therefore,  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Bormida  and  descend  towards  the  Po  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians;  but, 
turnino  to  tlie  left,  he  penetrated  into  the  gorges  of  Millesimo  and  look  the 
road  to  Piedmont.     Laharpe's  division  alone  was  left  lu  the  camp  of  ban 

«  six  inches  li\gb;  Blender  (.nd  elegnnt,  hia  feet,  legs,  and  hands  being  remarkable  for 
(hoir  symmetry.  His  face  ivas  not  handsome,  but  tt  waa  expreBWve;  and  wlien  ha 
voice  pionoimwd  one  of  ihose  military  thoughts,  which  liad  acquired  for  bra  the  appe.- 
kUon  of  the  Roland  of  the  army,  Us  eyes,  said  Junot,  which  appear  so  small,  become 
immerse,  and  dart  flashes  of  lightning,  'junot  aUo  told  me  that  fce  looked  ipo"  Cannes 
as  U.e  braveat  man  in  the  army,  because  hia  courage  woa  ">''f"^ly,^  f  ."P^',  ^-l  '^ 
same  coolness  with  vi^hich  he  reentered  liis  tent  he  carried  into  the  m.dst  of  the  balUe, 
tlie  hottest  fire,  and  the  most  difficult  emergences.  Besides  thiSj  Junot  oouaifle^a 
him  t«  possess  the  most  rapid  conception  and  accurate  judgment  f. ,^"7,1^^."  7^*?'' 
ever  n^t  with,  esaepl  the  Fi«t  Consul.  He  was  also  amiable,  faithful  m  f™>">^hip, 
and  a  good  paiiot.  (lue  curious  trait  in  his  character  was  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  refused  to  have  his  hair  cut  short.  In,  vain  Napoleon  entreated  him  W  cut  it  o«  ,  he 
«tiil  retained  a  short,  thick  cue,  full  of  powder  and  pomatnm."-Ducftm  ''.f  ^f  «'■"■. .*■■ 
"  Marshal  Lannes  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  our  armies  could  at  any  Umo 
lioast  of.  Hb  life  was  too  short  for  his  friends  ;  but  hie  career  of  honour  and  glory  was 
without  a  parallel."— IWje  lie  Rovieo-     E.  ;„,„™,™,1 

"The  education  of  Lannes  baa  been  much  neglected.  However,  he  improved 
greatly  ;  and,  to  judge  from  .the  astonishing  progress  he  made,  he  would  "'^^  '^1.°  ^ 
leneralof  tlie  fi^l  Jass.  He  had  great  experience  n  war.  He  '>'^'"«en  in  fifty-four 
pitched  battles,  and  in  three  hundred  combats  of  different  kinds.  Re  was  a  ™i>  <>* 
Uncommon  bravery,  cool  in  the  midst  of  lire ;  and  possessed  of  a  clear,  P/neM"  '"g  eye, 
■  ready  to  Uke  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  presenl  itself.  Violent  and 
histiinhia  eioressio^  sometimes  even  in  my  presence,  he  was  ardently  attached  to 
™t^  S  th'e  mXIfZ  ^^r,  he  would  not  s/fF^.any  one  to  join  him  in  hi.  remarks. 
On  that  aecouni,  when  he  was  in  a  choleric  mood  it  J^'^^^^S«™^"^^=^P^'"J;^*^^"^ 

^r  A^a'geTer!d.  he  was'grJaX's'S^ 
•H.  Helena     E. 
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Benedetto,  commanding  the  course  of  the  Belbo  and  the  Bormida,  to  walch 
the  Aastriaiis.  The  Eoldiers  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  :  they  had  fought 
on  the  22d  and  33d  at  Moutenotte,  on  the  S4th  and  ^th  at  Millesimo  and 
Dego ;  they  had  lost  and  retaken  Dego  on  the  26th,  had  rested  only  on  the 
37th,  and  were  again  marching  on  the  SSlh  upon  Mondovi.  Amidst  these 
rapid  marches,  there  had  not  been  time  to  make  regular  distributions;  they 
were  destitute  of  everjthjng  and  ventured  Co  pillage.  Bonaparte,  indig- 
nant, proceeded  against  the  culprits  with  grear  severity,  and  displayed  as 
much  energy  in  re-establishing  discipline  as  in  pursuing  the  enemy.  He 
had  won  in  a  few  days  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  The  gene- 
rals of  division  were  overcome.  They  listened  with  attenlion,  nay,  with 
admiration,  to  the  terse  and  figurative  language  of  the  young  captain.  On 
the  heights  of  Monte  Zemoto,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  order  to 
reach  Ceva,  the  army  descried  ihe  lovely  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Italy.*  It 
beheld  the  Tanaro,  the  Stura,  the  Po,  and  all  those  rivers  that  run  into 
the  Adriatic;  it  saw  in  the  back-ground  the  high  Alps  covered  with  snow; 
it  was  struck  by  the  view  of  those  beautiful  plains  of  the  land  of^rot>iise.+ 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops  :  he  was  moved.  "  Anntbal,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  crossed  the  Alps ;  as  for  us,  we  have  turned  them."  This  ex- 
pression explained  the  cimpaign  to  every  capac-ity.  What  destinies  then 
opentd  before  us ' 

Colli  defended  the  mtrenched  camp  of  Ceva  only  just  long  enough  to 
•jlacken  our  mirch  a  little  This  excellent  oiScer  had  contrived  to  cheer 
his  soldiers  and  to  keep  up  their  courage.  He  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
betting  his  formidable  enemy;  but  he  determined  to  retreat  foot  by  foot, 
and  to  giie  the  Austriins  time  to  come  to  his  relief,  in  rejoining  them  by  a 
circuitous  march  He  had  received  a  promise  to  this  effect.  He  halted 
behind  the  CursagJia  in  advance  of  Mondovi  Serrurier,  who,  on  the 
open  ng  of  the  campaign  hid  been  left  at  Gareisio  to  watch  Colli,  had  just 
rejoined  the  army  It  had  thus  one  more  division  Colli  was  covered  by 
(he  Corsaglia  a  deep  and  rapid  stream  which  falls  into  the  Tanaro.  On 
the  right  Joubert  endeavoured  to  croaa  but  he  failed,  and  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  In  the  front,  Serrurier  attempted  to  cross  the  bridge 
ol  St  Michiel  lie  succeeded  ;  but  Colli  s  iffermg  him  to  pass,  fell  upon 
fiim  utiaw  res  with  his  best  troops,  and  obliged  himli  recross  in  disorder. 
The  situition  of  the  army  was  ticklish.  On  its  rear  wis  Beaulieu,  who  was 
reorganizing  himself  and  it  was  necessaf)  to  (inish  with  Colli  as  speedily 
as  possible  At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  scarcely  pjssible  to  carry  the 
position  if  it  were  vigorously  defended  Bonaparte  order-ed  a  fresh  attack 
to  be  made  on  the  following  day.  On  ihe  2d  of  Floreal  (April  21),  the 
troops  marched  upon  the  Curtiaglia,  nhen  they  found  the  bridges  aban- 
doned. Colli  had  made  the  resistance  ol  the  preceding  day  merely  to  retard 
Ihe  retreat.  He  W.is  surprised  in  line  at  Mondovi.  Serj-urier  decided  the 
victory  by  tailing  the  principal  redoubt,  that  of  La  Bicoque.  Collj,  left 
[hree  thousand  killed  or  prisoners,  and  continned  to  retreat.  Bonapavte 
arrived  at  Cherasco,  an  ill-defended  place,  but  important  from  its  position 

■  "The  arrival  of  tlie  ai'iny  on  the  lieights  of  Monte  Zemoto  was  a  sublime  apectacle 
The  iniiilenae  and  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  liy  before  them.  TJje  Po,  the  Tanaro,  and 
a  multitude  of  mbei  rivers,  meandered  in  the  distance ;  in  the  hoiizan,  a  white  girdle  of 
enow  and  ioe,  of  &  stupendous  heigiit,  surrounded  these  rich  vaDejs — this  promised 
land.  Those  gigantic  barriers,  which  seemed  the  limits  of  another  worid,  w^loh  natDe# 
had  delighted  in  r^nderiag^  tlius  formidable,  and  to  which  art  had  contiibuCed  all  its  re 
Bonrcea,  had  feiien,  as  if  by  enchantment." — Las  Cases.     E, 

■  Bonaparte's  own  espression 
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at  the  conflos  of  the  Suira  and  the  Taiaro  and  ea-ij  to  arm  with  artillery 
taken  frDm  the  enemy  In  thii  position  BtnapartP  wai  twenty  leagues 
from  Savona  his  point  of  departure  ten  leagues  fron  Turin,  and  fifteen 
from  Alexandria 

The  court  of  Turin  Viai  m  confusion  The  king  who  was  very  obsti- 
nate would  not  yield  The  mil  I'lters  of  Enghnd  and  Austria  beset  bini 
with  iheir  remonstrances  and  adv  sed  1  im  to  shut  himself  up  in  Turin,  to 
send  hi"!  army  beyond  the  Po  and  thus  to  imitate  the  great  examples  of 
his  ancestors.  They  terrihed  him  with  the  revolutionary  influence  which 
the  French  were  likely  to  exercise  in  Piedmont ;  they  demanded  for  Bs.au- 
lien  the  three  fortresses  of  Torlona,  Alexandria,  and  Valenza,  that  he  might 
shut  himself  up- and  defend  himself  in  the  triangle  which  they  form 
with  the  bank  of  the  Po,  It  was  to  this  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  felt 
the  strongest  repugnance.  To  give  his  three  principal  fortresses  to  his 
ambitious  neighbour  of  Lombardy,  was  an  idea  that  he  could  not 
brook.  Cardinal  Costa  decided  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  French.  He  represented  to  him  the  impossibihty  of  resisting 
BO  rapid  a  Conqueror,  the  danger  of  irritating  him  by  a  long  resistance,  and 
thus  driving  him  to  revolutionize  Piedmont,  and  all  to  serve  a  foreign  and 
even  inimical  ambition — that  of  Austria.  The  king  yielded,  and  caused 
overtures  to  be  made  by  Colli  to  Bonaparte.  They  reached  Cherasco  on 
the  4th  of  Floreal  (April  23) ;  Bonaparte  had  not  powers  to  sign  a  peace, 
but  he  was  at  liberty  to  sign  an  armistice,  and  he  resolved  to  do  so.  He  had 
not  followed  the  plan  of  the  Directory,  which  enjoined  hira  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  the  Piedmonfese ;  but  his  aim  had  not  been  to  conquer  Pied- 
mont ;  he  merely  wished  to  secure  his  rear.  To  conquer  Piedmont  he 
must  have  taken  Turin,  and  he  had  neither  the  requisite  artillery,  nor  forces 
Bufilcient  to  furnish  a  blockading  corps  and  to  reserve  an  active  army. 
Besides,  the  campaign  would  then  have  been  confined  to  a  siege.  By 
arranging  with  Piedmont,  and  requiring  the  necessary  guarantees,  he  might 
push  on  in  security  after  the  Austrians  and  drive  them  from  Italy.  It  was 
said  around  him  that  he  ought  not  to  grant  any  conditions,  that  he  ought  to 
dethrone  a  king  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Bourbons,  and  spread  the  French 
Revolution  in  Piedmont.  This  was  the  opinion  of  many  soldiers,  officers, 
and  generals,  in  the  army,  and  especially  of  Augereau,  who  was  born  in 
the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  and  entertained  its  sentiments.  Young  Bona- 
parte was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  revolu- 
tionizing a  monarchy  which  was  the  only  military  one  in  Italy,  and  in 
which 'old  manners  were  preserved  unchanged  ;  he  had  no  wish  to  raise  up 
obstacles  in  his  route ;  his  aim  was  to  march  rapidly  to  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  which  depended  on  the  destruction  of  the  Austrians,  and  their 
expulsion  beyond  the  Alps.  He  would  not,  therefore,  do  anything  that 
might  complicate  his  situation  and  retard  his  march. 

la  consequence,  he  assented  to  an  armistice;  but  he  represented  that,  in 
the  respective  slate  of  the  armies,  an  armistice  would  be  ruinous  to  him  if 
certain  guarantees  for  the  security  of  his  rear  were  not  given;  he  there- 
fore required  that  the  three  fortresses  of  Coni,  Torfona,  and  Alexandria, 
should  be  given  op,  with  all  the  magazines  which  ihey  contained,  which 
would  supply  his  army,  and  which  the  republic  would  afterwards  account 
for;  that  the  roads  of  Piedmont  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  French, 
which  would  considerably  abridge  the  distance  between  France  and  the 
banks  of  the  Po ;  that  stations  should  be  prepared  on  these  roads  for  the 
troops  that  should  pass  along  them;  and  lastly;  that  the  Sardinian  army 
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shofiid  be  dispersed  in  the  fortresses,  so  thai  the  French  army  might  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  it.  These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  the  armistice 
was  signed  at  Cherasco  on  the  9th  of  Pioreal  (Aurii  29),  with  Colonel 
Lacoste  and  Count  Latour. 

It  was  agreed  that  plenipotentiaries  should  set  out  immediately  for  Paris 
To  treat  for  a  definitive  peace.  The  ihree  fortresses  demanded  were 
delivered  up,  with  immense  magazines.  From  that  moment  the  army  had 
Its  line  of  operation  covered  by  the  three  strongest  places  in  Piedmont;  il 
had  safe,  commodious  roads,  much  shorter  than  those  running  through  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa;  it  had  abundance  of  provisions;  it  was  reinforced  by  a 
multitude  of  soldiers,  who,  at  the  sound  of  victory,  quitted  the  hospitals- 
It  had  a  numerous  artillery,  taken  at  Cherasco,  and  from  the  different 
places;  it  possessed  a  great  number  of  horses;  it  was  supplied  with  every- 
thing ;  *  and  the  promises  of  the  general  were  fulfilled.  Within  the  first  few 
nays  after  i(s  entrance  into  Piedmont,  it  had  plundered,  because,  in  its  rapid 
marches,  it  had  received  no  rations.  When  it  had  appeased  its  hunger, 
order  was  restored.  The  Count  de  St.  Maraan,  the  Sardinian  minister,  - 
visited  Bonaparte,  and  contrived  to  please  him ;  even  the  king's  son  was 
desirous  to  see  the  young  conqueror,  and  lavished  testimonies  of  esteem, 
which  made  an  impression  upon  him.  Bonaparte  adroitly  returned  the 
flatteries  which  they  paid  him ;  he  cheered  them  in  regard  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Directory,  and  the  dangers  of  the  revolution.  He  was  sincere  in 
his  protestations,  for  he  already  cherished  an  idea,  of  which  he  cleverly 
afforded  a  glimpse  in  the  different  interviews.  Piedmont  had  sacrificed  all 
her  interests  by  allying  herself  with  Austria  r  it  was  to  France  that  she 
ought  to  ally  herself;  France  was  her  natural  friend,  for  she  could  not 
covet  her  dominions,  from  which  she  was  separated  by  the  Alps ;  she  could, 
on  the  contrary,  defend  Piedmont  against  Austria,  and  even  obtain  aggran- 
dizements for  her.  Bonaparte  could  not  suppose  that  the  Directory  would 
consent  to  give  any  part  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont;  for  it  was  not  yet 
conquered,  and,  if  there  was  an  idea  of  conquering  it,  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  an  equivalent  for  the  Netherlands;  but  a  vague  hope 
of  aggrandizement  might  dispose  Piedmont  to  ally  herself  with  France, 
which  would  procure  the  latter  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  thousand 
excellent  troops.  He  promised  nothing,  but  he  contrived  by  a  few  words 
to  excite  the  cupidity  and  the  hopes  of  the  cabinet  of  Turin. 

Bonaparte,  who,  with  a  positive  mind,  possessed  a  strong  and  loily 
imagination,  and  was  fond  of  exeifing  those  whom  he  addressed,  resolved 
fo  proclaim  his  successes  in  a  new  and  striking  manner.  He  sent  Murat, 
his  aide-de-camp,  to  present  solemnly  to  the  Directory  twenty-one  pair  of 
colours  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  then  addressed  the  following  procla- 
Jnation  to  his  soldiers: 

"  Soldiers  !  in  a  fortnight  you  have  gained  six  victories,  taken  twenty-one 
pair  of  colours,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  several  fortresses,  and  conquered 
the  richest  part  of  Piedmont ;  you  have  made  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,! 
and  killed  or  wounded  more  than  ten  thousand  men  ;    you  had  hiiiierto 

*  "  The  soldiers  who  had  no  diBlributions  during  the  first  eight  or  (en  days  of  this 
campaign,  now  began  to  receive  them  regularly.  Pillage  ojid  disorder,  the  constant 
attendants  of  rapid  movements,  ceased;  discipline  waa  restored;  and  Ihe  appearance  of 
the  tinny  improved  doily  amidst  the  abundance  and  resources  presented  by  this  fine 
country.  Its  losses  were  repaired.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  misery  of  the  French 
.had  eiceederf  all  deBcription."—L(u  Cases.     E. 

f  In  reality  only  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand 
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heen  lighting  for  barren  rocks,  rendered  gloriotis  \,j  your  courage,  but  useless 
!o  the  country  ;  you  now  rival  by  your  services  the  army  of  Holland  and  of 
the  Rhine.  Destitute  of  everything,  you  have  supplied  all  your  wants.  You 
liave  gained  battles  without  cannon,  crossed  rivers  without  bridges,  made 
forced  mirclies  without  shoes,  bivouacked  without  brandy,  and  often  without 
bread.  The  republican  phalanxes,  the  soldiers  of  liberty  alone,  could  have 
endured  what  you  have  endured.  Thanks  be  to  you  for  il,  soldiers!  Your 
grateful  country  wil!  owe  to  you  its  prosperity ;  and,  if  your  conquest  nt 
"touion  foreboded  the  glorious  campaign  of  1793,  your  present  victories 
forebode  one  stil!  m6re  glorious.  Tiie  two  armies  which  so  lately  attacked 
yoii  boldly  are  fleeing  affrighted  before  you  ;  the  perverse  men  who  laughed 
at  your  di.Htress,  and  rejoiced  in  thought  at  the  triumphs  of  your  enemies, 
are  confounded  and  trembling.  But,  soldiers,  you  have  done  nothing,  since 
more  remains  to  be  done:  Neither  Turin  nor  Milan  is  yours ;  the  ashes  of 
ihe  conquerors  of  Tarquin  are  still  trampled  upon  by  the  murderers  of 
BMseville.*  There  are  said  to  be  among  you  some  whose  courage  is 
subsiding,  and  who  would  prefer  returning  to  the  summits  of  the  Apennines 
and  of  the  Alps.  No;  I  cannot  believe  it.  The  conquerors  of  Moiiter 
riotte,  Millesimo,  DegO,  and  Mondovi,  are  impatient  to  carry  the  glory  of 
the  French  people  to  distant  countries!" 

Wheji  these  tidings,  these  colours,  these  proclamations,  arrived  o:ie  after 
another  ai  Paris,  they  produced  extreme  joy.  On  the  first  day,  it  was  a 
victory  which  opened  the  Apennines  and  gave  two  thousand  prisoners;  oii 
the  second,  it  was  a  still  more  decisive  victory,  which  separated  tlie  Pied- 
niontese  from  the  Austrians  and  gave  six  thousand  prisoners.  The  folloftv- 
ing  days  brought  news  of  farther  successes ;  the  destruction  of  the 
Picdmonteae  army  at  Mondovi,  the  submission  of  Piedmont  at  Cherasco, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  peace,-whic!i  foreboded  others.  The  rapidity 
of  these  successes,  and  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  surpassed  everything 
that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  language  of  these  proclamations,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  astonished  people's  minds.  They  everywhere 
asked  who  this  young  general  was,  whose  name,  known  to  some  appreci- 
ators,  !i;id  unknown  toFranoe,  burst  forth  for  the  first  tirne.  They  could 
not  yet 'well  pronounce  it,  and  they  said  with  joy  that  the  republic  saw 
n«w  talents  daily  springing  up  to  shed  lustre  upon,  and  to  defend  her. 
The  Councils  decided  three  several  times  that  the  army  of  Italy  had 
deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  decreed  a  festival  to  Victory,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  prosperous  com  inert  cement  of  ihe  (jampaigiK 
The  aide-de-camp  sent  by  Bonaparte  presented  the  colours  to  the  pireetory. 
The  ceremony  was  imposing.  Several  foreign  ambassadpra  were  on  ihftt 
day  received,  and  ihe  government  appeared  surrounded  by  a  consideration 
which  it  had  not  hilherio  enjoyed. 

'  ■'  Tiiree  years  before  the  Freiiiih  liad  siistained  an  aetusl  injury  from  the  See  of 
IluBio,iwliicli  was  yet  iiiiaveiiged.  The  people  of  Rome  were  extremely  pro vokt'd  thnt 
the  Fionch  residing  tliere,  and  particutatlj  tlie  youBg  arlieta,  had  diajrioyed  the  iti- 
itolour,  and.  prouomo  to  exhibit  the  tcutclieon  conlaining  the  ejiihleins  of  (lie  republic 
over  (he  door  of  the  French  eons«l.  Tlie  Pope  had  intimated  his  desire  Uwt.tiiis  slioald 
liol  be  fltleniptcij;  theTrc-ncli,lio»'ever,puniui.'d  their  purpose,  and  !i  pDjia)sr  cainmotion 
arose.  The  carciaee  of  ijie  F«-nch  envoy,  iiaoled  Basscville,  was  nttackedin  ihexUeiMs, 
his  liouse  was  broken  into  bv  the  mob,  apd  he  liimeelf,  unarmed  and  qnresisuijg,  wa'f 
finiel^ir  assaBsinaled.  This  afeir  happened  in  I7£B,  but  was  not  forgotten  in  I7Q6."~ 
Scow's  Life  of  JViipoieoB.     E. 

"  Baasevilie  received  a  tlinist  of  a  bayor.et  in  the  aUtiomi 
Btreels  holding  his  bowels  in  his  hands,  and  at  length  left  'n 
»'here  he  eipjred.'— .Wfl;^ (A o/c.i.     E. 
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After  the  submisaioii  of  Piedmont,  General  Bonaparte  had  nothing  to 
hinder  him  from  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  AuKtrians,  and  hastening  to 
the  conquest  of  Italy.*  The  news  of  the  victories  of  the  French  had 
deeply  agitated  all  the  states  of  that  peninsula.  It  was  requisite  that  he 
who  had  entered  it  should  be  a  profound  politician  as  well  as  a  great  captain, 
ill  order  to  conduct  himself  there  with  prudence.  E/eryhody  knows  what 
au  aspect  ii  exliihits  to  one  emerging  from  the  Apetmines.  The  Alps,  the 
loftiestmountains  in  Europe,  aftet  describing  an  immense  semicircle  from 
east  to  west,  in  which  they  embrace  Upper  Italy,  turn  short  and  run  all  at 
once  in  an  oblique  iine  towards  the  south,  thus  forming  a  long  peninsula, 
washed  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Bonaparte,  coming  from 
the  west,  and  having  crossed  the  chain  at  the  point  where  it  lowers,  and 
runs  off,  by  tlie  name  of  the  Apennines,  to  form  the  peninsula,  had  before 
hi:ri  the  beautifnl  semicircle  of  Upper  Italy,  and  on  his  right  that  long, 
isarrow  peninsula  which  forms  Lower  Italy.  A  number  of  petty  states 
diviiled  that,  country,  which  always  sighed  after  a  united  government,  without 
which  a  nation  cannot  be  great. 

Bonaparte  had  passed  through  the  state  of  Genoa,  situated  on  this  side 
of  the  Apennines,  ^nd  Piedmont,  which  is  on  the  other.  Genoa,  an  ancient 
republic,  founded  by  Doria,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Italian  governments 
tliat  retained  any  real  energy.  Placed  for  the  last  four  years  between  the 
two  belligerent  armies,  it  had -contrived  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  and  had 
thus  secured  all  the  advantages  of  commerce.  Between  its  capital  and  the 
tract  of  coast,  it  numbered  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  it 
kept  in  general  from'three  to  four  thousand  troops;  in  case  of  emergency, 
it  could  -arm  all  the  peasants  of  the  Apeimines,  and  form  an  excellent 
miHlia  of  them;  and  it  possessed  large  revenues.  Two  parties  divided  it; 
the  party  adverse  to' France  had  had  the  ascendency,  and  expelled  several 
families.  The  Directory  had  to  require  the  recall  of  these  families  and  an 
indemnity  for  the  outrage  commit-ted  on  the  Modeste  frigate. 

On  leaving  Genoa,  and  advancing  to  the  right  into  the  peninsula,  along 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  yon  first  come  to  happy  Tuscany, 
silii^ited  on  the  (wo  banks  of  the  Arno,  in  the  mildest  climate,  and  in  one 
of  the  best  sheltered  parts  of  Italy.  One  portion  of  this  tract  fornled  the 
small  republic  of  Ltjcca,  peopled  with  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
inhabitants;  the  Cest  cOdstiiiited  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  lately 
governed  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  and  now  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 
Ill  this  country,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  polished  in  Italy,  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  kindly  germinated.  Leopold  had 
(here  introduced  his  admirable  legislative  reforms,  and  successfully  tried 
experiments  most  honourable  to  humanity.  The  Bishop  of  Pistoja  had 
(iven  com-menced  a  sort  of  religious  reform  by  propagating  Jansenisi 
doctrines-there.  Though  the  Revolution  had  alarmed  the  wesk  and  timid 
minds  of  Tuscany,  yet  it  was  there  that  France  bad  most  appreeiators  and 

•  It  wiis  at  Itiis  period  that  Bonsparte  wrote  to  the  Directory  in  the  follnwlng  eiiei- 
gelic  terms:  "The  King  of  Sa(:diiiin<haB.suriendereils.t  discri'Uoin,  given  ap  three  of  his- 
Blrongest  fortrcescs,  and  the  half  of.hia  dominions.  If  you  do  not  choi>^  to  accept  Ms- 
submiBBion.but  resftSve  lo. dethrone  hira.you  must  amuse  hioi  lui;  a  few  week* 'Btid. give 
me  wBciiingi  1  wUi  gel  poisession  of  Vntenia'aitd  mMch^on -rurtn,  'GiiTii«'6lb)^r 
hnnd,  I  sbalt  impose  a  co<MnbatiOri  of  smneMiUioiJtiinthe'DtFke  ef- Parma,  and-'^ttoli. 
Imelve  liiousiind  men  to  Borne,  nsiaoiMiattiiavJarbeaten  Be»niieu,'amddri««iJiin«  SETOi* 
the  Adige,  and  when  I  ani  assured  Ihat  you  will  conclude  jieiice  with  tiie  King  o^ 
Sardinia,  and  filreftgtlien  me  by  the  army  of  Kellerraann.  Aa  to  Genoa,  by  all  nietiri* 
otslige  it  to  T>a,v  tiftMn  millions. ''—-.Vapofeon's  .Sctrrrt  eorrftsponirffncio,     K. 
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friends.  The  archduke,  though  Austrian,  had  been  one  of  the  first  princes 
in  Europe  to  recognise  (he  republic.  He  had  a  million  of  subjects,  six 
thousand  troops,  and  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions.  Unfortunately,  Tuscany 
was  the  least  able  of  all  these  principalities  to  defend  itself.  After  Tuscany 
came  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  provinces  subject  to  the  Pope, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  and  extending  to  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  were  the  worst  administered  in  Europe.  They  had 
only  their  admirable  agriculture,  an  ancient  tradition  of  remote  ages, 
which  is  common  to  all  Italy,  and  which  makes  amends  for  the  absence  of 
industry  long  banished  from  her  bosom-  Excepting  in  the  legations  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  where  a  profound  contempt  for  the  goTernment  of 
priests  prevailed,  and  in  Home,  the  ancient  abode  of  science  and  the  arts, 
where  a  few  nobles  had  participated  in  the  philosophy  of  ail  the  grandees 
of  Europe,  men's  minds  had  remained  in  the  most  disgraceful  barbarism. 
A  superstitious  and  ferocious  populace,  and  idle  and  ignorant  monks, 
icomposed  that  population  of  two  million  and  a  half  of  subjects.  The 
army  amounted  io  four  or  five  thousand  men,  everybody  knows  of  what 
quality.  The  Pope,  a  vain,  ostentatious  prince,  jealous  of  his  authority 
and  that  of  the  Holy  See,  entertained  a  deep  hatred  for  the  philosophy  of 
ihe  eighteenth  century.  He  had  thought  to  recover  for  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  part  of  its  influence  by  displaying  great  pomp,  and  had  undertaken 
works  useful  to  the  arts.  Reckoning  upon  the  majesty  of  his  person  and 
the  persuasion  of  his  words,  which  was  great,  he  had  formerly  undertaken 
a  journey  to  Vienna,  to  bring  back  Joseph  11.  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  to  counteract  philosophy,  which  seemed  to  be  taking  possession 
of  the  mind  of  that  prince.  This  attempt  had  not  been  successful.  The 
pontiff,  filled  with  horror  of  (he  French  Revolution,  had  launched  his 
anathema  against  it;  apd  preached  a  crusade.  He  had  even  winked  at  the 
murder  of  Basseville,  the  French  agent  in  Rome,  Inflamed  by  the  monks, 
his  subjects  shared  his  hatred  against  France,  and  were  seized  with  fanatic 
fury  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  our  arms. 

The  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  and  Sicily  compose  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  most  powerful  state  in  Italy,  most  like  Rome  in  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  and  still  worse  governed,  if  possible.  There  reigned  a  Bourbon, 
a  miid,  imbecile  prince,  devoted  to  one  kind  of  pursuit,  fishing  and  field 
sports.  These  occupations  engrossed  all  his  times;  and,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  them,  the  government  of  his  kingdom  was  abandoned  to  his 
wife,  an  Austrian  princess,  sister  of  the  Queen  of  France.  This  princess, 
a  woman  of  a  capricious  disposition,  of  licentious  passions,  having  a 
favourite  sold  to  the  English,  the  minister  Acton,  conducted  the  affairs  of 
±he  kingdom  in  a  senseless  manner.  The  English,  whose  policy  it  always 
was  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  continent  by  controlling  the  petty  stales 
bordering  upon  its  coasts,  had  endeavoijred  to  make  themselves  the  patrons 
j)f  Naples,  as  well  as  of  Portugal  and  Holland.  They  excited  the  hatred 
of  the  queen  against  France,  and  infused  with  that  hatred  the  ambition  to 
rule  Italy. 

Such  were  the  principal  states  in  the  Peninsula  on  the  right  of  Bonaparte. 
F'acing  him,  in  the  semicircle  of  Upper  Italy,  there  was  first,  on  the  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  the  duchy  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  comprising 
tfive  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  keeping  three  thousand  troops,  furnish- 
ing a  revenue  of  four  millions,  and  governed  by  a  Spanish  prince,  formerly 
a  pupil  of  Condillac,  but  who,  in  spite  of  a  sound  education,  had  fallen 
'tinder  the  yoke  of  monks  and  priests.    A  little  farther  to  the  right,  likewise 
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-on  the  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  was  the  dudiy  of  Modena,  Keggio,  and 
Mirandola,  peopled  with  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  having  six 
thousand  men  under  arms,  and  subject  to  the  last  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Este.  This  distruslfu)  prince  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  by  dint  of  fear  he  had  become  a  prophet,  and  fore- 
told the  Revolution.  His  predictions  were  quoted.  In  hia  lerror,  he  had 
not  forgotten  to. make  provision  against  the  strokes  of  fortune,  and  had 
amassed  immense  wealth  by  oppressing  his  people.*  Avaricious  and  timid, 
he  was  despised  by  his  subjects,  who  were  the  most  enlightened  and  the 
-most  malicious  in  Italy,  and  the  most  disposed  to  embrace  the  new  ideas. 
Farther  on,  beyond  the  Po,  came  Lombardy,  governed  for  Austria  by  an 
archduke.  This  beautiful  and  productive  plain,  situated  hetween  the  waters 
of  the  Alps  which  fertilize  it,  and  those  of  the  Adriatic  which  bring  to  it 
the  wealth  of  the.  East,  covered  with  corn,  rice,  pastures,  herds  of  cattle, 
and  rich  beyond  all  the  provinces  in  the  world,  was  dissatisfied  with  its 
foreign  masters.  It  was  stiSl  Guelph,  notwithstanding  its  long  slavery.  It 
contained  twelve  hundre<I"thousand  inhabitants.  Milan  was  always  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  cities  in  Italy.  Less  favoured  in  regard  to  the  arts 
than  Florence  or  Rome,  it  approached  nearer  to  the  illumination  of  the 
North,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  persons  who  wished  for  the  civil 
and  political  regeneration  of  the  people.  The  last  state  in  Upper  Italy 
was  the  .ancient  republic  of  Venice.  This  republic,  with  its  old  aristocracy 
inscribed  in  the  golden  book,  its  state  inquisition,  its  silence,  its  jealous 
and  captious  policy,  had  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  power  either  to  its 
subjects  or  to  its  neighbours.  With  its  continental  provinces,  situated  at 
"the  foot  of  the  Tyrol,  and  those  of  Illyria,  it  numbered  nearly  three 
millions  of  subjects.  It  could  raise  so  many  as  fitly  thousand  Sclavonians, 
good  soldiers,  because  they  were  well  disciplined,  well  fed,  and  well  paid. 
It  was  rich,  in  ancient  wealth;  but  for  two  centuries  its  commerce  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Ocean,  which  wafted  its  treasures  to  the  islanders 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  still  possessed  a  few  ships;  the  passages  of  the  lagoons 
were  almost  choked  up ;  hut  it  was  yet  powerful  in  revenues.  Its  policy 
consisted  in  amusing  its  subjects,  in  lulling  them  by  pleasure  and  repose, 
■and  in  observing  the  strictest  neutrality  in  regard  to  other  slates.  Yet  the 
nobles  of  the  main  land  were  jealous  of  the  golden  book,  and  impatiently 
endured  the  yoke  of  the  aristocracy  intrenched  in  the  lagoons.  In  Venice 
itself,  the  citizens,  a  wealthy  class,  began  to  tiiink.  In  1793,  the  coalition 
had  forced  (he  senate  to  declare  against  France :  it  had  yielded,  but  had 
reverted  lo  its  neutral  policy,  as  soon  as  the  powers  began  to  treat  with  the 
French  republic.  As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  it  had  been  as  eager  as 
Prussia  and  Tuscany  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris.  Now,  too,  comply- 
ing with  the  remonstrances  of  the  Directory,  it  had  just  given  notice  to 
the  bead  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  then  Louis  XVIII.,  to  quit  Verona. 
That  prince  had  accordingly  departed,  declaring  that  he  should  insist  on 
the  restitution  of  a  snit  of  gilt  armour  given  by  his  ancestor  Henry  IV .  » 

"  "  The  Dukp  of  Modena  was  a  man  of  moderate  abiUOes  ;  his  huBinees  was  hoarding 
moiii^,  and  his  pleasure  eonaieted  in  nailing  up,  with  hig  own  princely  bands,  the  tapes'  " 
which  ornamented  churches  on  dars  of  high  holidsy,  fi^ni  which  He  acquired  the  n 


celebrated  hero  of  Este,  the  patron  of  Taeso  and  Ariosto ;  and  hia  alliai 
splendid,  havine  married  the  sister  of  tiie  unfortunate  Mnrie  Antoinette  and  of  Joseph 
II.;  then  his  daughter  was  married  to  Che  Archduke  Ferdinand,  llie  governoi  o^ 
Milan."— ScoK's  Life  of  Jfapoleon.     E. 
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the  senate,  and  on  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  his  family  from  the  pages  of 
the  golden  book. 

Such  was  Italy  at  that  time.  The  general  sptnt  of  the  age  had  pene- 
trated tSiitber,  and  inflamed  many  mmds  All  the  mhibiiants  did  not  wish 
for  a  revolution,  especially  when  they  recollected  the  frightful  scenes  which 
had  imbrued  the  French  Revolution  m  blood ,  but  all  desired,  though  in 
different  degrees,  a  reform  ;  and  there  ivis  not  a  heart  but  throbbed  at  the 
idea  of  the  independence  and  unity  of  the  Italian  fatherland  Tlta 
nation  of  husbandmen,  tradesmen,  artiita,  nobles — the  priests  alone  ex 
cepte.d,  who  know  no  country  but  the  Church — was  fired  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  all  the  divisions  of  the  peninsula  united  into  one,  under  one  and  the 
same  government,  republican  or  monarchical,  but  Italian  As&uredly  a 
population  of  twenty  millions,  with  an  excellent  soil,  admirable  coasts, 
spacious  ana  magnificent  cities,  might  compose  a  glorious  and  powerful 
state.  It  lacked  but  an  army.  Piedmont  a!one,  always  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  the  continent,  had  brave  and  well-disc iplined  troops  Nature, 
indeed,  was  far  from  having  refused  natural  courage  to  the  other  portions 
of  Italy';  but  natural  courage  is  nothing  h  itb  on  t  a  strong  militaV)  organiza- 
tion. Italy  had  not  a  regiment  that  could  beat  the  aight  of  the  'French 
or  Austrian  bayonets. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  enemies  of  political  reform  had  been 
struck  with  consternation.  Ite  partisans  bad  been  transported  nilh  joy 
The  entire  mass  was  in  anxiety;'  it  had  \ague,  unccrtam  presentiments,  it 
knew  not  whether  it  ought  to  hope  or  to  fear 

Boiiaparte  on  entering  Italy  had  orders,  and  for  his  object,  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  it.  His  government  being  desirous,  as  we  hate  stated,  to 
procure  peace,  meant  to  conquer  Lombardy,  merelj  to  restore  it  to  Austria, 
and  to  compel  her  to  cede  the  Netheilands  Bonaparte  could  not,  there- 
fore, think  of  emancipating  Italy  Besides,  with  some  thirty  thousand 
men,  how  could  he  proclaim  a  political  object'  Still,  if  the  Austriana 
were  driven  beyond  the  Alps,  and  his  power  firmly  established,  be  might 
exercise  great  influence,  and  in  the  course  of  events  attempt  great  things 
If,  for  instance,  the  Austrians,  beaten  at  all  point-,  on  the  Po,  on  the 
Khine,  and  on  the  Danube,  were  obliged  to  cede  even  Lombardj  ,  if  the 
people,  truly  inflamed  for  liberty,  were  to  declare  m  favour  ot  it  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  armies;  then  great  destinies  would  open  lor  Italy 
But,  in  the  meantime,  it  was  incumbent  on  Bomparte  not  to  proclaim  any 
object,  lest  he  should  irritate  the  princes  whom  he  leil  in  his  rear  His 
intention,  therefore,  was  not  to  show  any  revolutionary  project,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  to  damp  the  ardour  of  imaginations,  and  to  await  the  eflecta 
of  his  presence  upon  the  Italian  people 

Accordingly,  he  had  avoided  encouraging  the  discontented  in  Piedmont, 
because  he  there  saw  a.  country  difficult  to  revolutionize,  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  an  afmy'the  allianie  of  which  might  be  serviceable  to  him 

No  sooner,  Vfas  the  armistice  of  Cherasco  signed  than  he  agaiji  set  out 
Many  persons  in  the  army  disapproved  of  advancing  *  What'  baid  thej, 
we  are  but  thirty  odd  thousand;  we  have  not  rei olut ionized  either  Pied- 

■■  "  Many  thought  it  madness  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Ilafv  witfi  bo  small  an  army 
and  witb  a  hostile  kingdom' in  their  rear  These  persons  were  for  revolutioniiitig  Pied 
mont  before'  they'Te^tni^d  further,  but  Bonaparte  was  if  opinjon  that  they  ougjit  not  to 
JuJt  Mil  they  learfiettthe'Adige.  Thi?  comiael  prevailed  To  dare  is  in  critical  cur 
J i.:j-..^,.r.^j-.„..^^.^.-^f^^^^^^     .jg  ji,  p^       into  effect  what  to  others  appeW# 
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mont  or  Genoa;  we  are  leaving  behind  us  govetnments  which  are  aecretly 
our  enemies  ;  and  we  are  going  to  attempt  ttie  passage  of  a  great  river,  the 
Po,  to  traverse  Lonibardy,  and,  perhaps,  to  decide  by  our  presence  tlie 
KpubUc  of  Venice  to  throw  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  scale!  Bonaparte 
had  orders  to  advance,  and  he  was  not  a  roan  to  fail  Eo  comply  with  a  bold 
order;  but  he  executed  it  because  he  approved  of  it,  and  he  approved  of  it 
for  profound  reasons.  Piedmont  and  Genoa  would  embarrass  us  ranch 
more,  said  he,  if  they  were  in  revolution  ;  thanks  to  the  armistice,  our  line 
of  march  is  now  secured  by  three  fortresses ;  all  the  governments  of  Italy 
will  submit  to  us  if  we  can  drive- the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps;  Venice 
will  tremble  if  we  are  victorious  at  her  side ;  the  sound  of  our  cannon  wiH 
even  decide  her  to  ally  herself  with  us:  we  most  advance  then,  not  only 
beyond  the  Po,  but  likewise  the  Adda  and  the  Mincio,  to  the  beautiful  line 
of  the  Adige;  there  we  will  besiege  Mantua,  and  we  will  make  all  Italy 
■tremble  on  our  rear.  The  head  of  the  young  general,  heated  by  his 
march,  conceived  even  still  more  gigantic  projects  than  those  which  he 
avowed  to  his  army.  He  proposed,  after  annihilating  Beaulieu,  to  penetrate 
into  the  Tyrol,  to  cross  the  Alps  a  second  time,  and  to  tlirow  himself  into 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  there  the  armies  which 
had  started  from  the  banks  of  the  Rliine.  This  colossal  and  imprudent 
plan  was  a  tribute  which  a  great  and  enterprising  mind  could  not  fail  to 
pay  to  the  twofold  presumption  of  youth  and  success.  He  wrote  to  his 
government  soliciting  authority  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

He  had  taken  the  field  on  the  20th  of  Germinal  (April  11) ;  tha  submis- 
sion of  Piedmont' was  complete  on  the  9th  of  Floreal  (April  28),  by  the 
arjuisiice  of  Cherasco ;  it  had  taken  him  eighteen  days.  He  set  out 
immediately  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu.  He  had  stipulated  with  Piedmont 
that  Valenza  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  that  he  might  pass  the  Po'  aS 
that  place;  but  this  condition  was  a  feint,  it  was  not  at  Valenza  that  he- 
intended  to  cross  the  river.  Beaulieu,  when  informed  of  the  armistice, 
had  thought  to  possess  himself  by  surprise  of  the  three  fortresses  of 
Tortona,  Valenza,  and  Alexandria.  He  succeeded  in  surprising  Valenza 
only,  into  which  he  threw  the  Neapolitans;  then,  seeing  Bonaparte  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  he  hastensd  to  recross  the  Po,  that  he  might  place  that  river 
between  himself  and  the  French  army.  He  went  and  encamped  at 
Valeggio,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Po  and  the  Tesino,  near  the  apex  of  the 
angle  formed  by  those  two  rivers.  He  there  threw  up  some  intrenchments, 
'  to  strengthen  his  position  and  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  French  army. 

Bonaparte,  on  quitting  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
entering  those  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was  met  by  envoys  from  that  prince,, 
who  came  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  The  Duke  of  Parma* 
was  related  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  it  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  show  hiai' 
some  indulgence,  which,  moreover,  suited  the  views  of  the  general.  Stiil,', 
he  might  fairly  exercise  upon  him  some  of  the  righte  of  war.  Bonapanta'- 
received  his  envoys  at  the  passage  of  the  Trebbia,  He  affected  to  ■  bei' 
angry  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  not  availed  himself,  for' making  pesoai:. 
of  the  moment  when  Spain,  his  relative,  was  treating  with  the  French'' 
republic.  He  then  granted  an  armistice,  demanding  a  tribute  of  two  millions 
in  money,  of  which  the  chest  of  the  army  was  much  in  need;  sixteen 
hundred  horses,  requisite  for  the  artillery  and  ,the  baggage  ;  a  great  quantity 
of  wheat  and  oats ;  leave  to  pass  through  the  duchy ;  and  the  establish?! ent 
of  hospitals  for  the  sick  at  the  expense  of  the  prince.  The  generaldidflot 
stop  there.     As  an  Italian,  he  was  a  lover  and  a  connoisseur  of. thesaris^jfaw 
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knew  how  much  they  add  to.  the  splendour  of  an  empire,  and  the  moral 
effett  which  they  produce  on  the  imagination  of  men.  He  demanded 
twenty  pictures,  to  be  chosen  by  French  commissioners  and  sent  to  Paris.* 
The  envoj's  of  the  duke,  glad  to  appease,  at  this  price,  the  anger  of  the 
general,  consented  to  ail, his  demands,  and  hastened  to  execute  the  condi- 
tions of  the  armistice.  They  offered,  however,  a  million  to  save  the 
picture  of  St.  Jerome.  Bonaparte  said  to  the  army:  "This  million  we 
should  soon  spend,  and  we  shall  find  plenty  more  to  conquer.  A  master, 
piece  is  everlasting;  it  will  adorn  the  country."     The  million  was  refused. 

Boqaparfe,  having  secured  the  advantages  of  conquest  without  its  erii- 
barr'assments," pursued  his  march.  The  condition  inserted  in  the  armistice 
of  Cherasco,  reiative  to  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  Valenza  and  the  direction 
of  the  principal  French  columns  towards  that  town,  induced,  a  belief  that 
Bonaparte  would  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  in  its  environs.  While 
the  main  body  of  his  army  was  already  collected  at  the  point  where  Beau- 
lieu  was^expecting  him  to  cross,  on  the  17th  of  Floreal  (May  6),  he  took  sc 
corps  of  three  thousand  live  hundred  grenadiers,  together  with  hia  cavalry 
and  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  descended  along  the  Po,  and  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  (he  18th  at  Placentia,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  leagues  in 
thirty-six  honfs.  The  cavalry  had  seized  alJ  the  boats  wiiich  it  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  taken  them  along  with  it  to  Placentia  :  it  had  also 
taken  a  great  quantity  of  forage,  and  the  medical  stores  of  the  Austrian  army. 
A  barge  carried  the  advanced  guard  commanded  by  Colonel  Lannes. 
No  sooner  had  that  officer  reached  the  other  bank,  than  he  dashed  with 
his  grenadiers  upon  some  Austrian  detachments,  wKich  were  running 
upon  the-left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  dispersed  them.  The  rest  of  the  grena- 
diers successively  crossed  the  river,  and  began  to  construct  a  bridge  for 
the  passage  of  the  army  which  had  received  orders  to  descend  in  its  turn 
to  Placentia.  Thus,  by  a  feint  and  a  bold  march,  Bonaparte  found  himself 
beyond  the  Po,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  having  turned  the  Tesino. 
Had  he  crossed  higher  «p,  besides  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  in  the  presence 
of  Beaulieu,  he  would  have  come  npon  the  Tes'  '  '        '     ' 

that  too.     But  at  Placentia,  he  avoided  that  i 
had. already  joined  the  Po. 

On  the  ISlhof  May,  Liptai's  division,  which  was  the  first  to  receive  the  . 
information,  proceeded  to  Fombio,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Po,  on  the 
road  to  Pizzighitone.  Bonaparte,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  suffering  it  to 
establish  itself  in  a  position  where  the  whole  Austrian  army  was  likely  to 
rally,  and  might  then  oblige  him  to  receite  battle  with  the  river  Po  at 
his  back,  hastened  to  attack  it  with  all  the  forces  that  he  had  at  hand. 
Rushing  upon  this  division,  which  had  iutrenched  itself,  he  dislodged  it 
after  a  sanguinary  action,  and  took  from  it  two  thousand  prisoners.  The 
rest  of  the  division  gained  the  road  to  Pizzighitone,  and  went  and  siiut 
itself  up  in  that  place. 

On  the  evening  of  ihe  same  day,  Beaulieu,  apprized  of  the  pi^sage  of  the 
Po  at  Placentia,  came  up  to  the  support  of  Liptai's  division.     Not  aware 

"  "It  waflonthisoeciiBion  that  Napoleon  eiactcd  a  contribution  of  works  of  art  to  be 
sent, to  the  Moaeum  nt  Paris,  being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  oceuis  in  modern 
history."— HffliiiK.    E. 

"The  republic  had  already  received  wid  placed  in  its  Museum  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish'achools.  The  Roniana  carried  away  from-  conquered  Greece  the 
■UCnos  which  adorn  Ihe  Capitol.  Ever)'  oajiital  of  Europe  coiitainea  (he  spoils  of  an- 
titpiilTiand  no  one  had  ever  Oiougbtofiinputingiltothemaaaerime." — Thibattdeau.    E 
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of  the  disaster  which  it  had  sustained,  be  fell  in  with  the  French  advanced 
posts,  was  warmly  received,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the  utmost  haste. 
Unfortunately,  the  brave  General  Laharpe,  so  useful  to  the  army  for  his 
intelligence  and  his  intrepidity,  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Tlie  whole  army  regretted  the  loss  of  this  brave 
Swiss,  whom  the  tyranny  of  Berne  had  driven  lo  France.* 

The  Po  being  crossed,  the  Teaino  turned,  and  Beanlieu  beaten  and  una- 
ble to  keep  the  field,  the  route  to  Milan  was  open.  It  was  natural  that  a 
conqueror  of  twenty-six  should  be,  impatient  to  enter  that  city.  But  Bona-' 
pane  was  desirous,  above  all,  t.o  complete  the  destruction  of  Beaulieu. 
"With  this  view,  he  meant  not  merely  lo  fight  him  ;  he  meant  to  turn  him, 
to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  to  oblige  him,  if  possible,  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  anticipate  him 
at  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  A  great  number  of  rivers  descend  from  the 
Alps,  and,  running  through  Lombardy,  fall  into  the  Po  or  the  Adriatic. 
Besides  the  Po  and  the  Tesino,  there  are  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio, 
the  Adige,  and  many  others,  Bonaparte  now  had  before  him  the  Adda, 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  turn  like  the  Tesino,  because  he  must  then 
have  gone  as  high  as  Cremona  before  he  crossed  the  Po.  The  passage  of 
the  Adda  is  at  Pizzighitone,  hut  the  wrecks  of  Liptai's  division  had  just 
thrown  themselves  into  that,  place.  Bonaparte  hastened  to  ascend  the  Adda 
lo  reach  the  brit^e  of  Lodi.  Beaidieu  was  there  before  him.  It  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  anticipate  him  at  the  passage  of  that  river.  But  he 
had  with  him  at  Lodi  only  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand 
horse.  Two  other  divisions,  under  Colli  and  Vukasaovich,  had  made  a 
circuit  to  Milan,  to  throw  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  and  were  then  to 
return  to  the  Adda,  lo  cross  it  at  Cassano,  a  great  way  above  Lodi,  By 
endeavouring,  then,  to  cross  the  Adda  at  Lodi,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
Beaulieu,  Bonaparte  might  possibly  reach  the  other  bank  before  the  two 
divisions,  which  were  to  pass  at  Cassano,  had  completed  their  movement. 
There  would  then  be  a  hope  of  cutting  them  oIF. 

Bonaparte  waa  before  Lodi  on  the  20th  (May  9).  That  town  is  situated 
on  the  same  bank  along  which  the  French  army  was  coming.  Bonaparte 
caused  it  to,  be  attacked  unawares,  and  penetrated  into  it  in  spife  of  the 
Aftstrians.  The  latter,  then,  quitting  the  town,  retired  by  the  bridge,  and 
went  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  their  army  on  the  other  bank.  Tiiis  bridge 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  over,  oij  leaving  Lodi,  in  order  lo  cross  the  Adda. 
Twelve  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse  wer^  drawn  up  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  enfiladed  the  bridge ;  a  host  of 
sharpshooters  was  posted  on  the  bank.  It  was  not  customary  in  war  to 
confront  such  difRcukies.  A  bridge  defended  by  sixteen  thousand  men  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  was  an  obstacle  which  nobody  would  ha*e 
attempted  to  surmount.  The  whole  French  army  had  sheltered  jtsell  from 
the  fire  behind  the  walls  of  Lodi,  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  general.  Bona- 
parte sallied  from  the  town,  explored  the  banks  of  the  river,  amidst  a  shower 
of  bails  and  grape-shot,  and  having  formed  his  plan,  returned  to  Lodi  to 
put  it  in  execution.  He  ordered  his  cavalry  lo  go  up  the  Adda  and  to 
endeavour  to  ford  it  above  the  bridge;    he  then  caused  a  column  of  six 

*  "  Laiiarpe  was  a  Swiss  of  the  canton  of  Vaijd,  He  was  an  officer  of  distinguiahed 
braverj,  and  niaoh  beloved  bj  hialroops,  though  of  an  unquiet  temper.  It  was  remarked 
that,  during,  the  action  of  Fombio,  on  the  evening  preceding  hie  death,  he  had  appealed 
absent  and  dejected,  gw'ms  no  ordera,  seemiflgly  deprived  of  liia  usUa!  faculties,  an^ 
overwhelined  by  Bome  fatal  presentiment."— Hodi/i!    E. 
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thousand  grenadiers  to  be  formed  :  he  went  through  the  ranks,  encouraged 
them,  and  commuuicated  extvaordinary  courage  by  his  presence  and  hia 
words.  He  then  ordered  them  to  debouch  by  the  gate  leading  to  the  bridge, 
and  to  debouch  in  a. run.  He  had  calculated  that,  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
XQOTCTient,  the  column  would  not  have  time  to  suffer  much.  This  formida- 
ble column  closedits  ranks  and  debouched  in  a  run  upon  the  bridge.  A 
tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  tbem.  The  entire  head  of  the  column 
was  struck  down.  It  nevertheless  advanced  ;  having  reached  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  it  hesitated;  but  the  generals  encouraged  it  by  their  voices 
ai)d,by  their  example.  It  recovered  iteelf,  advanced,  rushed  upon  the  guns, 
Sndkilled  the  gunners  who  attempted  to  defend  them.  At  this  moment  the 
Austrian  infantry  approached,  in  its  turn,  to  support  its  artillery ;  but,  after 
what  it  had  just  achieved,  the  terrible  column  was  not  afraid  of  bayonets ; 
it  dashed  upon  the  Auatrians  at  the  moment  when  the  cavalry,  which  had 
found  a  ford,  was  threatening  their  flanks ;  it  overthrew  them,  dispersed 
them,  and  took  ti       ' 


*  The  folio  wing  is  Bourrienne'B  account  of  the  celebmted  buttle  of  Lodi: 
"  It  now  remained  to  otoaa  the  river ;  but  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  placed  in  battery, 
some  at  the  furlher  end  of  the  old  bridge,  and  some  a  little  above,  and  others  a  littlo 
below  iVon  the  lefl  bank,  in  order  to  produce  a  cross-Rre,  seenled  tp  render  such  an 
entetpriae  next  to  impossible.  More  than  one  brave  republican  general  recommended  a 
paij^,  vhich  must  hare  ended  in  a  retreat,  but  BonapaFte,  ^eeping^ia  ejea  Gxed,  and 
his  hand  polntins  at  the  bridge,  said,  'That  is  the  way  to  Milan — to  Rome — to  the  poa- 
session  of  oil  Italy, — we  must  cross,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  It  must  not  be  said  that  the 
tr^Ulary  Adda  stopped  those  heroes  who  had  forced  the  Pol'  On  this  occasion  tho 
French  were  pretty  weli  supplied  with  artillery,  and  their  first  operation  was  to  oj«n  a 
heavy  lire  across  the  river  on  the  enemy's  guns.  General  Beaumont,  who  commanded 
their  cavalry,  waa  sent  to  pass  the  Adda  at  a  ford  about  a  league  above  the  bridge,  and 
he  took  with  him  some  flying  artillery,  with  which  he  was  to  cannonade  the  right  flank 
of'the  Anstrlans.  By  an  inconceivable  imbecility,  the  ford  waa  not  sufficiently  guarded, 
and  Beaumont,  though  not  without  difficulty,  passed  through  it  with  hia  holrses  and 
Euna.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte  saw  that  the  heads  of  the  French  cavalry  were  forming  on 
Uie  leil  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  that  the  manceuvre  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  Austri- 
ana,  be  pointed  his  sword  at  the  bridge  and  sounded  the  charge, '  It  waS  on  the  10th  of 
May,  and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  4,000  picked  men,  shouting  '  Vive  la 
Repobliqne,'  advanced  on  the  bridge,  which  was  literally  swept  by  the  enemy's  guns. 
The  Ural  effect  was  tremendous  ;  flie  French  were  involved  in  a  murderous  hailstorm 
of 'cannon-balls,  grape-shot,  and  musket-balls ;— they  stopped — for.  a  moment  thof 
wavered.  Then  Bonaparte,  and  Lannes,  and  fierthier,  and  Massena,  and  Cervoni,  and 
D^lemagne,  and  Dupas,  threw  themselves  at  the  head  of]  the  columns,  which  dashed 
acioffl  the  bridge,  and  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  eHeray'sgons.  Lannes  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  leil  bankof  Uie  Adda,  Kapoleon  the  second.  'Die  Austrian  artillerymen  were 
bayoneted  at  their  guns  before  Beaulieu  conld  get  to  their  rescue,  for  this  doomed  old 

?sneral  had  kept  his  infantry  too  far  in  tlie  rear  of  the  bridge.  By  this  means  also  the 
tench  infancy  was  allowed  tiipe  to  debouch  from  tlie  tiu-du-ppnt,  and  form  in  pretty 
good  order.  The  battle,  however,  was  not  over.  Though  stupid,  BeaOlieu  was  brave, 
and  the  Austrian  troops  had  not  yet  lost  their  dogged  obstinacy.  They  concentrated 
a  little  behind  theriver — they  jiut  Iheir  remaining  artillery  in  battery,  and  for  some 
minntea  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  drive  their  foes  back  to  the  blood- 
coyered  bridge,  or  into  the  waters  of  the  Adda.  But,  in  addition  to  Beftiimont,rwho 
acted  vritli  his  cavalry  on  their  right  flank,  Augereau  now  came  np  from  Borghetto  to 
the  opportune  assistance  oi  his  comriides.  Then  Beaulieit  retreated,  but  in  such  good 
order  that  the  French  made  ftw  prisoners.  The  shades  of  night  closed  over  a  scene  of 
liorror ; — between-  the  town  and  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  the  scene  <>f  the  prolonged 
action  on  the  left  bank,  S,500  meiiandJOO  horses,  on  the  part  of  the  Auslrians,  lay  d^ad 
or  wounded,  and  the  French  eould  not  have  left  fewer  than  2,000  men  in  the  same  con- 
dition, although  Bonaparte  owned  only  to  the  loss  of  400.  Thia  battle,  which  he  uaed 
to,  call  'the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,'  carried  his  fame  to  the  bluest  pitch, 
*hite  the  great  peraonat  bravery  he  diaplayed  in  it  endeared,  him  to  the  troops.  The 
nuJn,  who  cannot  always  appreciate  militBry  genius  and  science,  know  perieotly  well 
hoW'to  esUtnate  courage,  and  thejfioon  idollie  the  commandep'thatshowanimBelf  ready 
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This  most  daring  deed  struck  t!ie  Austrians  with  astonishment^  but 
unfortunately  it  proved  useless.  Colli  and  Vukassovich  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  causeway  of  Brescia,  and  could  no  longer  be  em  off.  ,  If  the 
resiilt  had  failed,  at  least  the  line  of  the  Adda  was  carried,  the,  courage  of 
ihe  soldiers  was  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  their  deyotion  to  tlSeir 
general  was  unbounded.  In  their  gaiety  they  conceived  a  singular  idea, . 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  riationS  character.  The  oldest  of  the  soldiers 
assembled,  one  day,  and,  seeing  that  their  general  was  very  young,  they 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  make  him  pass  through  all  the  ranks  :  at  Lodi 
thej  made  him  corporal,  and  when  he  appeared  id  the  camp,  they  saluted 
him  by  the  title  since  become  so  famous  of  the  little  corporal*  We  shall  find 
them  hereafter  conferring  others  upon  him,  according  as  he  merited  them. 

The  Austrian  army  had  insurei  its  retreat  upon  the  Tyrol.  It  would 
have  been  of  no  use  to,  follow  it.  Bonaparte  then  resolved  to  fall  upon 
Lombardy,  to  take  possession  of,  and  to  organize  iff  The  remains  of  Lip- 
tai's  division  had  intrenched  themselves  at  Pizzighitone  and  might  convert 
it  into  a  fortification.  He  proceeded  thither- to  drive  them  from  iSie  place; 
he  then  sent  Massena  before  him  to  Milan ;  Augereau  fell  back  to  occupy 
Pavia.  He  wished  to  overawe  that  great  city,  celebrated  for  its  university 
aftd  to  show  it  one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the  army.  Serrurier's  and 
Laharpe's  divisions  were  left  at  Pizzighitone,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Cassano 
to  guard  the  Adda. 

Bonaparte  at, length  set  out  for  ,  Milan.  On  the  approach  of  the  French 
army,  the  partisans  of  Austria,  and  all  those  who  were  terrified  at  the  repu- 
tation of  our  soldiers,  who  were  reported  to  be  as  barbarous  as  they  wete 
brave,  had  fled  and  covered  the  roads  to  Brescia  and  the  Tyrol.  The  arch- 
duke had  set  out,  and  had  been  seen  to  shed  tears  on  leaving  his  beautiful 
capital.  The  majority  of  the  Milanese  gave  way  to  hope,  and  awaited  our 
army  in  the  most  favourable  mood.    When  they  had  received  the  first  division 

io  share  in  their  greatest  dangers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  soldiers  gave  Bona- 
parte the  honorary  and  afiectionate  Dick-name  of  '  The  little  Corporal.'  He  was  then 
slight  in  figure  and  had  almost  an  etfemlnale  appearance.  '  It  was  a  straiiee  sight,' 
says  a  French  veteranj  '  lo  gee  him  on  thai  day  on  foot  on  the  bridge,  under  a  /eii- 
d'enfer,  and  mixed  lip  with  cor  tall  grenadiers— he  looked  iilte  a  little  boy  ! '  Those  men 
of  rontine  and  preaoription,  the  Aastrian  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  old  system  ot  war- 
£ire,  could  not  comprShead  his  new  conceptions  and  innovatioDs.  '  'rhia  bearolcsB 
youth  ought  to  have  heea  beaten  over  and  over  again,'  said  poor  Beanlieu,  'for  who 
ever  saw  such  tactics ! '  A  day  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  an  old  Hungarian  officer, 
whi)  did  not  know  his  person,  was  brought  prisoner  to  the  French  ccmmander-ih-cHief. 
'  Well,' said  Bonaparte,  '  what  do  you  think  of  the  state,  of  the  war  now  ?'■—' Nothing 
can  be  worse  on  your  side,'  replied  the  old  martinet,  '  Here  you  have  a  youth  who  ab 
Bolu-lely  knows  nothing  of  the  rules  of  war;  lo-dayheisin  our  rear,  to-morrow  on  our 
flank,  next  again  in  our  front.  Such  gross  violations  of  the  prinoifdes  of  the  art  of  war 
are  not  to  be  aupported  ! '"     E. 

"  Some  one  having  read  at  St.  Helena  an  account  of  tho  battle  of'  Lodi,  in  which  it 
wa$  sgjd  that  Bonaparte  displayed  great  courage  in  crossing  the  bridge,  and  thatLannes 
pasaedrit  after  him,  <  Before  me  ! '  cried  Bonaparte  with  much  warrntli, '  Lannes  passed 
first,  and  I  pniy  followed  him.  It  is^neceasary  to  correct  that  on  the  spot.'  And  the 
eorreetioQ  waa  accordingly  made,  in  the  roarajn  of  the  book.'  —Haxliit     E. 

"  VendinlEaire  and  Monten6tte,"  said  the  Emperor,  "never  induced  me  to  look  on 
myself  as  a  man  of  a  superior  class;  it  was  not  till  after  Lodi  that  I  was  struck  with  the 
possibility  of  becoming  fiimous.  It  was  then  that  the  first  sparlt  of  my  ambition  was 
kindled.  —Las  Casta.,   E. 

'  "  How  subtle  is  the  chain  which  unites  the  mostttivial  clrcamstances  to  the  most 
important  events  '.  Perhaps  this  very  nickname  contributed  to  the  Emperor's  miraculous 
sacceSs  on  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815,  While  he  was  haranguing  the  first  bat^ion 
he  met,  which  he  found  it  necesaary  to  parley,  with,  a  voice  from  the  ranks  exclaimed, 
'  Vive  notre  petit  caporal !    We  will  never  fight  against  him.'  " — Los  Coses.    E. 
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commaiided  by  Massena.and  saw  those  soldiers,  whom  report  painted  in  such' 
frightfiil  colours,  respectiag' property  and  person,  and  manifesting  the  bene- 
voience  natural  to  their  character,  they  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  and" 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness.  The  patriots  had  assembled  from- 
all 'parte  of  Italy,  and  awaited  the  young  conqueror,  whose  exploits  were  so 
rapid,  and  whose  Italian  name  sounded  so  sweetly  to  the  ears.  The  Count 
de  Melzi  was  immediately  sent  to  meet  Bonaparte,  and  to  promise  him 
obedience  *  A  national  guird  was  lormed  and  clothed  in  the  three  colours,' 
green  red  and  white  The  Duke  de  Serbelloni  was  appointed  to  com 
mand  it  A  triumphal  arch  wag  erected  to  receive  the  French  general.. 
On  the  2bth  of  Floreal  (Mij  15)  a  month  alter  the  opening  of  the  cam 
paign  Bonaparte  made  his  entry  into  M  Ian  The  whole  population  of  the' 
fipitdl  went  forth  to  meet  him  The  national  guard  was  under  arms. 
The  municipality  came  and  delivered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  Accla- 
mation's accompanied  hipi  all  the  way  to  the  Serbelloni  palace,  where 
quarters  were  prepared  for  him  He  had  now  won  the  imagination  of  the 
Itahans  as  wdl  as  that  of  the  soldiers  and  he  could  act  hj  moral  force  as 
powerfully  as  by  physical  force. 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  stay  long  in  Milan,  any  more  than  he  had 
done  at  Cherasco  after  the  submission  of  Piedmont.  lie  meant  to  remaia 
there  merely  sufficient  time  to  organize  the  province  temporarily,  to  draw 
from  it  the  resources  requisite  for  his  army,  and  to  regulate  everything 
upon  his  rear.  His  plan  was  still  to  hasten  afterwards  to  the  Adige  and 
Mantua,  and,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  into  the  Tyrol  and  beyond  the  Alps, 

The  AusErians  had  left  two  thousand  men  in  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Bo- 
naparte caused  it  to  be  immediately  invesied.  It  was  agreed  with  the 
commandant  of  the  citadel  that  he  should  not  fire  upon  the  city,  for  it  wan 
Austrian  property,  which  he  had  no  interest  in  destroying.  The  operations 
of  the  siege  were  forthwith  commenced 

Bonaparte  without  entering  irto  any  specihc  engagement  with  the 
Milanese  or  promismg  them  an  independence  which  he  could  not  insare 
to  them  nevertheless  enco  iraged  sufficient  hopes  to  excite  their  patriotism. 
He  held  energetic  language  to  ihem  and  said  that  to  obtain  liberty,  they- 
ought  to  deserve  it  by  assisting  to  emancipate  Italy  for  ever  from  Austria. 
He  mst  tuted  a  p  ovisional  municipal  administration;  he  caused  national 
guards  to  be  e^er}  where  formed  m  order  to  give  Lombardy  a  commence- 
ment of  m  htary  organization  He  then  t  irned  his  attention  to  tbe  wants 
of  his  army  and  was  obliged  to  impose  on  the  Milanese  a  contribution  of 
twenty  millions  This  measure  appeared  to  him  detrimental,  because  it 
mlist  retard  the  march  of  the  public  mind  but  it  was  indispensable,  and 
It  excited  neiertheless  no  very  great  d  scontent  Owing  to  the  magazines 
found  in  Piedmont  and  to  the  coin  furnished  by  tne  Duke  of  Parma,  the 
army  had  abundance  of  proviaion-"  The  soldiers  grew  fat,  eating  good 
bread  and  good  meat  and  drinking  e\ceilent  wme  They  were  satisfied, 
ind  began  to  observe  strict  discipline  All  that  wis  now  lefl^  to  he  done, 
was  to  ololhe  them  They  had  stiil  tbe  same  old  clothes  as  iu  the  Alps; 
they  were  in  rags  and  neie  imposing  only  by  their  renown,  their  martial 
heating  and  their  admirable  discipline  Bonaparte-  soon  found  new 
resources  The  Duke  of  Mofjena  whose  states  bordered  upon  the  Po,  below 
those  of  (he  Duke  of  Parma  despatched  emojs  to  obtain  the  same  condi- 
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tions  as  the  latter.  This  avaricious  prince,  seei\ig  all  his  predictions 
realized,  had  fled  to  Venice  with  his  treasures,  leaving  the  goverjinient  of 
his  dominions  to  a  regency.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  ruin  them,  he 
applied  to  negotiate.  Bonaparte  could  not  grant  peace,  but  he  was  at 
liberty  to  grant  arniiatices,  which  weje  equivalent  to  it,  and  which  rendered 
him  master  of  all  the  states  of  Italy.  He  required  ten  miilions,  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  horses  and  pictures. 

With  the  resources  which  he  had  thus  obtained  in  the  country,  he 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  large  raagaaines,  hospitals  furnished 
with  necessaries  for  the  accommodation  of  fifteen  thousand  sick,  and  filled 
all  the  chests  of  the  army.  Deeming  himself  rich  enough,  he  even  sent 
off  some  millions  to  Genoa  for  the  Directory.  As  he  knew,  moreover,  that 
the  arnij  of  the  Rhine  was  in  want  of  funds,  and  that  this  penury  prevented 
it  from  taking  the  field,  he  sent  a  million,  by  way  of  Switzerland,  to  Mo- 
reau.  It  was  an  act  of  kindness  to  a  comrade,  that  was  both  honourable 
and  serviceable  to  himself;  for  it  was  of  importance  that  Moreau  should 
take  the  field,  to  pterent  the  Austrians  from  directing. their  principal  forces 
against  Italy.  . 

On  consideration  of  all  these  things,  Bonaparte  was  slil!  more  confirmed 
in  his  plans.  It  was  not  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  march  against  the 
princes  of  Italy;  it  was  requisite  to  act  against  the  Austrians  only.  So 
long  as  he  should  be  able  to  resist  them  and  to  prevent  their  return  into 
Lombardy,  alt  the  Italian  states,  irenibling  under  the  ascendancy  of  the 
French  army,  would  submit  one  after  another.  The  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena  had  submitted  R-ome  fad  Naples  would  do  the  same,  if  be  con- 
tinued master  of  the  gates  ot  Itily  It  vsas  requisite  in  like  manner,  not 
to  be  precipitate  m  regard  to  the  people  and  w  thout  overthrowing  govern- 
ments, to  wait  1 11  the  aub]ecls  should  r  se  of  the  r  own  accord. 

But,  amidst  these  just  idea=  the^ie  va-^t  plans  he  nas  stopped  short  by  a 
roost  mortifying  circumstance  The  Directoiy  ms  enchanted  with  hi» 
services.  Carnot  on  reading  his  despatches  written  with  energy  and 
precision,  bat  with  extreme  warmth  of  imajrination  was  alarmed  at  his 
gigantic  plans  He  justly  thought  that  ti  attempt  to  traverse  the  Tyrol 
aad'to  cross  the  Alps  a  se(.ond  time  «  is  too  extrasagant  a  scheme,  nay, 
even  impossible  bit  in  h  s  turn  to  Lorrea  ll  e  plan  of  the  young  general, 
he  conceived  another  far  more  dangerous.  Lombardy  being  conquered, 
the  French  ought  to  advance,  according  to  Carnot,  into  the  Peninsula,  to 
punish  the  Pope  and  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  and  to  drive  the  English  from 
Leghorn,  where  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  suffered  them  to  be  masters.  To' 
this  end,  Carnot,  in  the  name  of  the  Directory,  ordered  the  army  of  Italy  ta 
be  divided  into  two  :  one  part^  under  Keliermann,  to  be  lei\  in-Lombardy  ; 
the  other,  under  the  comniand  of  Bonaparte,  to  march  upon  Rome  and 
Naples.  This  disastrous  plan  renewed  the  fault  which  the  French  hav& 
always  committed,  that  of  penetrating  into  the  Peninsula  before  they,  rtere- 
masters  of  Upper  Italy,  It  is  not  with  the  Pope,  or  with  Naples,  that  the 
possession  of  Italy  ought  to  be  disputed,  but  with  the  Austrians.  In  this 
case,  the  line  of  operation  is  not  on  the  Tiber,  but  on  the  Adige.  Impa- 
tience to  possess,  has  always  urged  us  on  to  Rorcle  and  Naples,  aadj  while 
we  have  been  overrunning  the  Peninsula,  we  have  always  found  the  road 
closed  apon  us.  It  was  natural  that  republicans  should  wish  to  chastise  a 
Pope  and  a  Bourbon  ;  but  they  committed  the  same  blunder  as  the  ancient 
kings  of  France. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  plan  foi:  throwing  himself  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
had  kept  the  Austrians  alone  in'  view.  It  was  the  exaggeration  of  truth  in 
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a  solind  but  young  mind.  With  such  a.  conviction,  then,  he  could  not 
consetlt  to  march  iflto  the'  Peniijsula  ;  besides,  aware  of.  the  importance  Of 
unity  of  direction  in  a  conquest  wKich  required  as  much  poUtical  as  mili- 
t'arj  genius,  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  sharing  the  command, with  an 
oJd  general,  brave,  but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  full  of  vanity.  ,  Tiiis  was 
iii  him  that  just  egoifsni  of  genius,  which  is  anxious  to  perform,  its  task 
aloae,  because  it  feels  that  itself  ajoue  is  capable  of  performing  it-  He 
behaved  here  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  hazarded  his  future  prospects, 
arid  tendered  his  resigoation  in  a  letter  equally  respectful  and  hold*  He 
was  aware  that  the  Directory  durst  not  accept  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  much  rather  have  resigned  than  obeyed,  because  he  could  not  consent 
to  Suffer  his  glory  and  the  army  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  execution  of. 

Opposing  the  most  luminous  reason  lo  the  errors  of  Carnot,  he  said  thai 
the  French  ought  to  continiae  to  make  head  against  the  Auslrians,  and  to, 
attend  to  them  alone;  that  a  mere  division,  marching  upon  the  Po  and 
Aiicona,  would  frighten  the  Peninsula,  and  force  Rome  and  Naples  to  beg 
for  quarter.  He  prepared  immediately  to  leave  Milan,  to  hasten  to  the 
Adige,  and  to  lay  si^e  to  Mantua.  There  he  proposed  lo  wait  for  fresh 
■orders  from  the  Directory  and  a  reply  to  his  despatches. 

He  published  a  ne^  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  which  could  not  fail  lo 
strike  their  imagination  strongly,  and  which  was  also  calculated  to  make  a 
powerful  impression  on  that  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples : 

■"  Soldiers !  you  have  rushed  like  a  torrent  from  the  top  of  the  Apen- 
ffliaes ;  you  have  overthrown,  dispersed,  everything  that  opposed  yout 
■progress.  Piedmont,  delivered  from  Austrian  tyranny,  has  returned  to  her 
■natural  sentiments  of  peace  and  friendship  for  France.  Milan  is  yours,  and 
the  republican  iiag  waves  throughout  all  Lombardy.  The  Dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modena  owe  their  political  existence  to  your  generosity  alone.  The 
army  which  proudly  threatens  you  finds  no  longer  any  barrier  to  secure  it 
against  your  courage  :  the  Po,  the  Tesino,  and  the  Adda,  have  not  stopped 
you  for  a  single  day ;  those  highly  vaunted  bulwarks  of  Italy  have  proved  in- 
sufficient ;  you  have  passed  them  as  rapidly  as  the  Apennines.  These  suc- 
-cesses  have  produced  joy  in  the  bosom  of  the  country  ;  your  representatives 
have  ordered  a  festival  dedicated  to  your  victories,  which  are  celebrated  in  all 
ithe  communes  of  the  republic.  There  your  fathers;  your  mothers,  yout 
wives,  your  sisters,  your  sweethearts,  are  rejoicing  in  your  achievemenis, 
raiid  boasting  with  pride  that  you  belong  to  them.  Yes,  soldiers',  you  have 
done  much ;  but  is  there  nothing  more  left  for  you  to  do  1  Shall  it  be  said 
-of  us  that  we  knew*h6w  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to  follow  up  the  victory  t 
"Shall  posterity  reproach  you  with  having  found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy  I  But 
I  see  you  already  running  to  arms.  Well !  let  us  set  out !  We  have  still 
forced  marches  to  make,  enemies  lo  subdue,  laurels  to  gather,  injuries  tp 
revenge.  Let. those  whtt  have  whetted  the  daggers  of  civil  war  in  France, 
who  have  basely  assassinated  our  niinisteis,  who  burned  our  sliips  at  Tou- 
lon— let  those  tremble!  The  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck,;  but  let  not 
the  people  be  alarmed ;  we  are  friends  of  the  people  everywhere,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  descendants  of  tlie  Brutuses,  the  Scipios,  and  the  great 

*  The  fiillowing  are  the  terms  in  which  Napoleon  addreesed  Cainot  on  this  occ^ion 
"  Eellenaatiii  would  command  the  army  as  well  as  I ;  for  no  one  ie  niore  convi^<^d  than 
1  am  of  the  courage  and  andacity  of  the  Boldiera  ;  hut  to  unite  us  together  would  lOin 
everything.  1  will  aot  serve  with  a  man  who  considers  hiinself  the  &Bt  seseral  in  £u- 
top^  i'aild  it  is  better  t6  have  one  had  general  than  two  good  ones.  Wat  is^like  govern  ' 
nieh't,  rfecidefl  in  a  great  degieehy  tact."    E. 
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men  whom  we  have  taken  for  our  models.  To  re-estabiish  tJie  Capitol,  to 
set  up  there  with  honour  the  statues  of  the  heroes  who  rendered  it  cele- 
brated; to  rouse  the  Roman  people,  stupefied  by  several  centuries  of 
rfavery — such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  rictoriea.  They  will  form  an  epoch 
with  posterity.  You  will  hire  the  immortal  glory  of  changing  the  face 
of  the  finest  portion  of  Europe.  The  French  people,  free,  and  respected 
by  the  whole  world,  wil!  give  to  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  which  will 
indemnify  her  for  the  sacrifices  of  ail  kinds  that  she  has  been  making  for 
the  last  six  years.  You  will  then-  return  to  your  homes,  and  your  felloW- 
oitizens,  pointing  to  you,  will  say.  Me  belonged  to  the  army  of  Italy."  * 

After  a  stay  of  only  a  week  at  Milan,  he  left  it  on  the  2d  of  Prairia! 
(May  22),  to  proceed  to  Lodi,  and  to  advance  towards  the  Adige, 

While  Bonaparte  was  pursuing  his  march,  an  unexpected  event  suddenly 
recalled  him  to  Milan.  The  nobles,  the  monks,  the  servants  of  the  fugitive 
families,  a  multitude  of  creatures  of  the  Austrian  government,  prepared  a 
reyolt  against  the  French  army.  They  spread  a  report  that  Beaulieu, 
having  been  reinforced,  was  at  hand  with  HJtty  thousand  men;  that  the  PrinCe, 
of  Conde  was  coming  through  Switzerland  upon  the  rear  of  the  republicans, 
and  that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  The  priests,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  influence  over  some  of  the  peasantry,  who  had  suffered  from 
the  passage  of  the  army,  excited  them  lo  take  arms.  Bonaparte  having 
just  quitted  Milan,  the  moment  was  deemed  favourable  for  carrying  the 
revolt  into  execution,  and  for  raising  all  Lombardy  on  his  rear.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  citadel  of  Milan  gave  the  signal  by  a  sortie.  The  tocsin  was 
immediately  rung  throughout  the  whole  surrounding  country  ;  and  armed 
peasants  repaired  to  Milan,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  But 
the  division  which  Bonaparte  had  left  to  blockade  the  citadel  quickly 
forced  the  garrison  to  fail  back  within  its  wails,  and  drove  out  the  peasants 
who  ventured  to  make  their  appearance.  In  the  environs  'of  Pavia  the 
insurgents  were  more  successful.  They  entered  that  city,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  three  hundred  men  whom  Bonaparte  had 
left  in  garrison  there.  These  three  hundred  men,  fatigued  or  sick,  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  fort,  to  escape  being  slaughtered.  The  insurgents  sur- 
rounded the  fort,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  A  French  general, 
passing  at  that  moment  through  Pavis,  was  seized,  and  obliged,  while  a 
dagger  was  held  to  his  throat,  to  sign  an  order,  commanding  the  garrison 
to  open  its  gates.     The  order  was  signed  and  executed. 

This  revolt  might  produce  disastrous  consequences.  It  might  provoke 
a  general  insurrection  and  bring  ruin  on  the  French  army.  The  public 
mind  of  a  nation  is  always  more  advanced  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country 
While  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Italy  was  declaring  far  us,  the  peasants, 
excited  by  the  monks,  and  suffering  severely  from  the  passage  of  the  armies, 
were  most  unfavourably  disposed.  Bonaparte  was  at  Lodi,  when,  on  the 
4th  of  Prairial  (May  24),  he  received  intelligence  of  the  occurrences  at 
Milan  and  Pavia.  He  immediately  turned  back  with  three  hundred  horse, 
a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Order  was  already 
restored  in  Milan.  He  pursued  his  route  to  Pavia,  sending  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan  before  him.  The  insurgents  had  pushed  an  advanced  guard  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Binasco.  Lannes  dispersed  it.  Bonaparte,  conceiving 
that  it  behoved  him  to  act  with  promptitude  and  energy,  in  ordfer  to  put  aft 
end  to  the  evil  in  its  birth,  caused  the  village  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  the 
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Biglit  of  the  flames  migbt  strike  terror  into  Pavia.  On  arriving  before  that 
city,  he  hailed.  It  contained  thirty  thousand,  inhabitants;  it  was  encloseii 
within  an  ojd  wall,  and  it  was  occupied  by  seven  or  eight  thousand  insur- 
gent peasants.  They  had  dosed  the  gates  and  manned  the  walls.  Totake 
this  city  with  three  hundred  horse,  and  one  battalion  was  no  easy  matter  ; 
yet  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  army  was  already  on  the  Oglio,  and  it 
required  the  presence  of  its  general.  In  the  night,  Bonaparte  caused  a 
threatening  proclamation  to  be  posted  on  the  gates  of  Pavia,  in  which  he 
said  that  a  misted  mob,  without  any  real  means  of  resistance,  was  defying 
an  army  triumphant  over  kings,  and  meant  to  plunge  the  people  of  Italy 
into  ruin ;  that,  adhering  to  this  intention  of  not  making  War  upon  the 
people,  he  would  pardon  this  act  of  madness,  and  leave  a  door  open  for 
repeniance ;  but  that  those  who  should  not  instantly  lay  down  their  arms, 
should  be  treated  as  rebels,  and  their  villages  burned.  The  flames  of 
Binasco,  he  added,  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  them.  In  the  morning, 
the  peasants,  who  were  masters  of  the  city,  refused  to  deliver  it  up.  Bo- 
naparte ordered  the  walls  to  be  cleared  with  grape  and  howitzer-shot ;  he 
then  brought  up  hia  grenadiers,  who  broke  open  the  gates  with  hatchets. 
They  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and  had  to  sustain  a  combat  in  the 
streets.  The  resistance,  however,  was  not  long.  The  peasants  fled,  and 
left  unfortunate  Pavia  to  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  The  soldiers,  with 
loud  shouts,  demanded  leave  to  pillage.  Bonaparte,  by  way  of  giving  a 
severe  example,  allowed  them  three  hours  to  plunder.*  They  were  scarcely 
a  thousand  men,  and  they  could  upt  do  any  great  mischief  in  so  large  a 
city  as  Pavia.  They  fell  upon  the  goldsmiths'  shops,  and  secured  a  con- 
siderabie  quantity  of  jewelry.  The  most  censurable  act  was  the  pillage  of 
the  Mont  de  Piet6,  but  fortunately,  in  Italy,  as  in  every  other  country 
■where  there  are  poor  and  vain  individuais.  among  the  great,  the  Monts  de 
Pi4te  were  full  of  articles  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  coun- 
try. The  houses  of  Spallanzani  and  Volta  were  preserved  by  the  officers, 
who  themselves  guarded  the  dwellings  of  those,  illustrious  votaries  of  science 
— an  example  doubly  honourable  to  France  and  to  Italy. 

Bonaparte  then  despatched  his  horse  to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
ordered  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents  to  be  put  to  death.  This  prompt 
severity  produced  universal  submission,  and  overawed  the  party  in  Italy 
which  was  hostile  to  liberty  and  to  France.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
employ  such  means  ;  but  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  resort  to  them,  upon 
pain  of  sacrificing  his  army  and  the  destinies  of  Italy.  The  party  of  the 
monks  trembled;  the  sufferings  of  Pavia,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
■were  exaggerated ;  and  the  French  army  recovered  its  formidable  reputa- 

This  affair  finished,  Bonaparte  immediately  returned  to  rejoin  the  army, 
which  was  on  the  Ogijo,  and  about  to  enter  the  Venetian  territory. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  the  question  so  much  agitated 
id  Venice,  whether  to  take  part  with  Austria  or  France,  was  discussed 
anew  by  the  senate.  Some  of  the  old  oligarchy,  who  had  retained  a  degree 
of  energy,  would  have  wished  the  republic  to  form  an  immediate  alliance 
with  Austria,  the  natural  protector  of  all  old  despotisms;  but  Austrian 
ambition  was  dreaded  for  the  future,  and  the  vengeance  of  France  at  the 
moment.      Besides,  it    would    be   necessary  to   take  arms — a.  resolution 

•  "  Pavia,"  said  llie  Emperor,  "  is  the  only  place  J  ever  gave  up  to  pillage.  I  ha* 
promised  it  to  the  soldiers  for  twenty-four  hours  :  but  after  three  hours  I  could  Iwar  16 
no  longer,  and  put  an  end  to  it.  Policy  and  morality  are  egually  opposea  to  Oie  sjatenu. 
HotJuDg  13  BO  certain  to  disorganize  and  completely  ruin  an  army."— Lej  Cases.    E. 
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es&effle!y  rnipleasatit  to  an  enervated  government. '  Some  young  nienibei^ 
■of  the  oiigafchy,  eqaally  energetic,  but  less  infatuated  than  their  elders, 
likewise  recommended  a  courageous  determination.  They  proposejl  to 
raise  a  formidable  armament,  but  to  maintain  the  neutrality,  and  to  threaten 
with  fifty  thoiisand  men  either  of  the  powers  ivhich- would  violate  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  This  was  a  strong  Tesolutionj  but  too  strong  to  be  adopted. 
Some  prudent  persona,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  a  third  course,  namely, 
an  alliance  with  Prance.  Battaglia,  the  senator,  a  man  of  an  acute, 
sagacious,  and  temperate'  mind,  adduced  arguments,  which  the  lapse  of 
time  has  invested,  as  it  were,  with  the  character  of ' prophecies.  In  his 
opinion,  neutrality,  even  an  armed  neutrality,  was  the  worst  of  all  de-' 
terminations.  It  was  impossible  to  make'  themselves  respected,  whatever 
force  they  displayed ;  and,  not  having  attached  eifher  of  the  parties  to  their 
cause,  they  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  sacrificed  by  both.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  to  decide  either  for  Austria  or  for  France.  Austria 
was  for  the  moment  driven  out  of  Italy ;  and,  even  supposing  her  topoa- 
^ess  the  means  of  returning,  she  could  not  do  so  in"  less  than  two  months, 
during  which  time  the  republic  might  be  destroyed  by  the  French  army. 
Besides,  the  ambition  of  Austria  was  always  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Venice. 
She  had  always  coveted  her  provinces  in  Illyria  and  Upper  Italy,  and  would 
■seize  the  first  opportunity  to  possess  herself  of  them.  The  only  guarantee 
Against  this  ambition  was  the  power  of  France,  which  had  nothing  to  envy 
Venice  for,  and  which  would  always  have  an  interest  in  defending  her. 
France,  it  was  true,  professed  principles  which  were  repugnant  to  the 
Venetian  nobility;  but  it  Was  high  time  to  make  some  indispensable 
saerifices  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  yield  to  the  nobles  of  the  main 
land  those  concessions  which  could  alone  bind  them  to  the  republic  and 
to  the'  golden  book.  With  some  slight  modifications  in  the  ancient 
constitution,  they  might  satisfy  the  ambition  of  all  classes  of  Venetian  sub- 
jects and  attach  France  to  them ;  if,  moreover,  they  should  take  arms  for 
the  latter,  they  might  hope,  perhaps,  to  be  rewarded  for  the  services  which 
they  should  have  rendered  by  the  spoils  of  Austria  in  Lombardy.  In  every 
cuse,  repeated  Battaglia,  neutrality  \yould  be  the  very  worst  course  for  all 

This  opinion,  the  wisdom  of  which  time  has  demonstrated,  too  deeply 
wounded  the  pride  and  the  prejudices  of  the  old  Venetian  aristocracy  to  be 
adopted.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  sufficient  reliance  was  not  placed 
on  the  duration  of  the  French  power  in  Italy,  for  Venice  to  seek  an  ailiant^ 
with  it.  There  was  an  ancient  Italian  adage  which  said  that  Itali/  was  the 
grave  of  the  French,  and  the  Venetians  were  apprehensive  lest  tiiey  should 
■afterwards  find  themselves  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  wrath  of 
Austria.  ,.       ■       j 

To  these  three  courses  one  more  convenient  was  preferred,  and  one  more 
conicirmable  with  the  routine  and  the  weakness  of  this  old  government — 
unarmed  neutrality.  It  was  decided  that  proveditori  should  be  sent  to  meet 
Bonaparte,  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  republic,  and  to  claim  the 
respect  due  to  the  Venetian  territory  and  subjects.  A  great  dread  of  the 
French  prevailed,  but  they  were  Itnown  to  be  easy  and  sensible  to  kind 
treatment.  Orders  were  issued  to  all  the  agents  of  the  government,  to 
receive  and  to  treat  them  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  pay  particular  atten- 
■tion  to  the  officers  and  generals  in  order  to  gain  their  good  will. 

Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Venetian  territory,  had  as  much  need  of 
prudence  aa  Venice  herself.     This  power,  though  in  the  hands  t>f  an  en- 
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feebled  government,  was, stil!  great.  Ii  behoved  him  pot  to  iiidispoBe  it  to 
.  such  ?  d.egr.ee  as  to  gblige  it  to  take  up  arms ;  foi  then  Upper  Italy  would 
i)e  no  longer  tenable  for  the  French  ;  but  it  was  also  requisite,  while  ob- 
serving the  neutrality,  to  compel  Venice  to  suffer  ua  to  remain  upon  her 
territory,  to  allow  us  to  fight,  and  even  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions 
there,  if  possible.  She  had  granted  a  passage  to  the  Austrians :  that  was 
the  reason  which  it, would  be  necessary  to  urge  for  taking  everyliberty  and 
demanding  everything,  while  continuing  within  the  limits  of  neuiraiity: 

Bonaparte,  on  entering  Brescia,  published  a  proclamation,  jn  which  he 
declared  that,  in  passing  through  the  Venetian  territory  in  pursuit  of  the 
imperial  army,  to  which  a  passage  had  been  granted,  he  sliould  respect  the 
territory  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  Venice;  that  he  should 
inake  Jus  army  observe  the  strictest  diacipiine ;  that  whatever  it  should  take 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  that  he  should  not  forget  the  old  ties  which  united 
the  two  republics.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  Venetian  proyeditore 
of  Brescia,  and  continued  his  march.  He  had  crossed  the  OgHo,  which  is 
•  the  next  stream  to  the  Adda;  he  arrived  before  the  Mincio,  which,  issuing 
from  the  lake  of  Gard^  winds  through  the  plain  of  Ihe  Mantuan,  then,  after 
a  pourse  of  some  leagues,  forms  a  new  lake,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  Po. 
B^aulieu,  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  men,  had  posted  himself  on  the  line 
of  the  Mincio,  to  defend  it.  An  advanced  guard  of  four  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse  was  drawn  up  in  advance  of  the  river,  at  the  village  of 
Borghetto.  The  mass  of  the  army  occupied  the  position  of  Valeggio,  be- 
yond the  Mincio;  the  reserve  was  a  little  farther  back  at  Villa  Franca ; 
and  detached  corps  guarded  the  course  of  the  Mincio,  above  and  below 
Valeggio.  The  Venetian  town  of  Pescbiera  is  situated  on  the  Mincio,  at 
'the  very  point  where  it  issuqe  ftom  the  lake  of  Garda.  Beaulieu,  who 
wished  to  have  that  place,  in  order  to  gain  a  firtjier  support  for  ihe  right  of 
his  line,  deceived  the  Venetians,  and,  upon  pretext  of  gaining  a  passage  for 
fifty  men,  surprised  the  town  and  placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison.  It  had  a 
basti,oned  enclosure  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Bonaparte,  in  advancing  upon  this  line,  wholly  neglected  Mantua,  which 
was  on  his  right,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  time  to  blockade,  and  supported 
his  .left  towards  Peschiera,  His  plan  was  to  cross  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto 
and  Valeggio.  To  this  end,  it  was  requisite'  that  he  should  deceive  Beau- 
lieu  in  regard  to  his  intention.  On  this  occasion,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
saine  stratagem  as  at  "the  passage  of  the  Po.  He  directed  one  corps  upon 
Peschiera  and  another  upon  Lonato,  so  as  to  alarm  Beaulieu  about  the 
Upper  Mincio,  and  to  make  hjm  suppose  that  he  designed  to  cross  at 
Peschiera,  or  to  turn  the  lake  of  Garda.  At  the  same  time,  he  directed 
hia  most  serious,  attach  against  Borghetto.  That  village,  situated  in  advance 
of  the  Mincio,  was,  as  we  have  stated  above,  guarded  by  four  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse.  On  the  9th  of  Prairial  (May  29th),  Bonaparte 
commenced  the  engagement.  He  had  always  had, great  trouble  to  make 
his  cavalry  fight.  It  was  not  accustomed  to  charge,  because  formerly  very 
little  use  had  been  made  of  it,  and  it  was,  besides,  intimidated  by,  the  high 
reputation  of  the  German  cavalry.  Bonaparte  was  determined  to  bring  it 
into  action  at  all  hazards,  because  he  attached  great  importance  to,  the 
services  that  it  was  capable  of  rendering.  In  advancing  upon  Borghetto, 
h,e  distributed  hia  grenadiers  and,  his  carbiniers  on  the  right  and  left  of  bis 
cavalry ;  he  placed  the  artillery  in  the  rear,  and,  having  thus  enclosed  it, 
he  launched  it  upon  the  enemy.  Supported  on  either  aide,  and  led  oil  by 
the  iinpetuous  Murat,  it  performed  prodigies,  and  put  to  Hight  the  Austria 
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equadrOQs.  The  infantry  theft  attacked  dip  Tillage  of  Borghetto  and  took 
it.  The  Austriana,  retiring  from  it  by  the  bridge  leading  from  Borghecto 
to  Yaleggio,  attempted  to  break  it  down.  They  actually  succeeded  in 
destroying  one  arcb.  But  some  grenadiers,  led  by  General  Gardanue, 
piunged  into  the  Mincio,  which  was  fofdable  in  some  places,  and  crossed 
it,  holding  their  muskets  above  their  heads,  in  defianse  of  the  fire  from  tlie 
opposite  heighis.  The  Austrians  fancied  that  they  beheld  the  column  of 
Lodi,  and  retired  without  destroying  the  bridge.  The  broken  arch  was 
repaired,  and  .the  army  was  enabled  to  cross.  Bonaparte  instantly  started 
to  ascend  the  Mincio  with  Augereau's  division,  in  pursuit  of  the  Auftriana ; 
but  they  declined  battle  the  whole  day.  Leaving  Augerean's  division  to 
continue  the  pursuit,  he  returned  to  VaJeggio,  -where  he  found  Maasena's 
division  beginning  to  make  their  soup.  All  at  once  the  charge  sounded, 
and  the  Austrian  hussars  dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  village.  Bonaparte 
had  scarcely  time  to  escape.  He  mounted  a  horse  and  soon  ascertained 
that  this  was  one  of  the  enemy's  corps  left  to  guard  the  Lower  Mincio,  and 
which  was  ascending  the  river  to  rejoin  Beaulieu  in  his  retreat  towards  the 
mountains.  Massena  ran  to  arms  and  gave  chase  to  this  divisioa,  which, 
however,  succeeded  in  rejoining  Beauiieu. 

The  Mincio  was  thus  oiossed,  Bonaparte  had  decided  for  a  second 
time  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists,  who  threw  themselves  definitively  Into 
the  Tyrol.  He  had  gained  an  important  advantage,  that  of  making  his 
cavalry  light,  and  curing  it  of  its  dread  of  the  Austrian  cavalry.  TO  this 
he  attached  great  consequence.  Before  his  time  byt  little  use  was  made 
of  the  cavalry,  and  he  had  judged  that  it  might  be  rendered  very  serviceable 
by  employing  it  to  cover  the  artillery.  He  had  calculated  that,  the  light 
artillery  and  the  cavalry,  seasonably  employes!,  were  capable  of  producing 
the  effect  of  a  mass  of  inf^try  often  times  the  number.  He  began  already 
to  take  a  great  liking  to  youiig  Murat,  who  knew  how  to  make  his  squa- 
drons fight — a  merit  which  he  then  considered  as  very  rare  among  the  offi 
cers  of  that  army.  The  surprise  whicii  had  endangered  his  person  suggested 
another  idea,  namely,  to  form  a  corps  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  guides. 
Jt  was  to  copsist  of  picked,  men,  and  its  destination  was  to  accompany  him 
wlierever  he  went.  In  this  case,  his  personal  safety  was  but  a  secondare 
consideration  with  him;  he  perceived  the  advantage  of  having  always  at 
hand  a  devoted  corps,  capable  of  the  boldest  actions.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  him,  in  fact,  deciding  important  engagements  by  empioying  twenty 
five  of  these  brave  fellows.  He  gave  the  command  of  this  corps  to  a  cav 
airy  officer,  possessing  great  coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  afterwards  weH- 
known  by  the  name  of  Bessie  res.* 

'  "Jean  BapUste  BessiSres  was  born  in  1768.  His  femily  was  of  humble  origin.  At 
an  early  age  he  obtained  ttdmiaaion  into  the  Constitutiooal  Guard  of  Louis  XVL,  and 
Oil  lie  diasol-jtion  of  that  body  was  attached  to  the  legion  of  the  Pyrenees.    In  i79S  he 

f'oined  the  army  of  Italy,  uid  was  noticed  for' his  bmvery  by  Bon^aite,.who  entius^d 
iin  with  the  command  of  hia  ^tiities,  a  corps  which  by  suocessive  augmentations  becalne 
in  the  sequel  the  famous  Imperial  Goard,  of  which  Bessieres  retained  tl\e  command  till, 
his  death.  He  attended  the' Emperor  thronghout  his  0«iman  campaigns,. and  foiTght  at 
■Jena,  BViedland,  and  Eylau,  eshibiting  boui  valour  and  pindence.  He  then  went  to 
Sbain,  and  defeated  Cuesta  in  a  pitched  battle,  which  opened  the  way  for  the  Frepch  to 
Madrid.  At  Wagram  he  led  the  French  horse  against  the  Austrian  flank;  an4  in  1812 
went  through  the  Russian  campaign  with  honour.  The  opening  of  the.neXt.saw  him 
in  the  place  of  Murat — at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  whole  army.  He  Waa  tilled  in. 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lutien  while  forcing  a  defUe,  Iiiaralial  Bessiires  waa 
iao  excellent  Srjldier  andagood-  man,  and  did  all  in  bia  power  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  war. "^Caurl  and  Camp  of.  Bonaparle,     E.  .        ' 

"B^siiies'waBadtouteiman  thanLannea,  and,  like  him,  he  was  from  the  Sout^  M 
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Beaulieu,  on  WScUitiiig  Pe^clllen  had  retreated  to  the  T^jrol  A  cran- 
b  at  had  tikcn  pKci"  with  the  ^usiriiu  rearguard  and  it  ^\  aa  not  till  after 
1  vtry  bnak  action  th  \t  the  French  army  cntertd  the  tMv  i  The  Vene 
tians  hanii^  been  uml  lb  So  recrner  il  from  Beaulien  it  had  cea-^i-d  to  he 
leutral  and  the  Fteneh  weiP  autliorized  Id  esliWish  themselves  [here 
Bonaparte  kneu  (haE  the  Venetians  hsd  been  detened  bj  Beauheu  and  he 
resohed  to  a\ad  himself  of  that  urcumsiincp  to  obtain  liora  ihtm  all  tint 
he«ished  He  ivantcd  the  line  ol  the  4dda  and  more  particahrl/ the 
important  c It}  ofVeiom  which  comnnnd'-  thi-  ri\u  but  aboie  all  he 
wanted  to  obtain  stip]ihei 

Foscarelli  the  proi  edit  ire  an  Id  Venetian  oligarch  '.(longJy  wedded  to 
hi3  prejudices  ind  lull  of  hatred  against  France  wis  comllllsslo^ed  to 
repair  to  Bonaparte  s  head  quarters  He  had  been  to!d  that  the  gtneral 
was  highly  enraged  at  what  had  happened  at  Peichieta  and  report  repre 
sented  his  anger  as  dreadfal  Bina^ico  and  Pavii  atte=teJ  his  seyerity  two 
armies  destroyed  and  Italy  conquered  attested  hi?  power  The  proveditore 
arrived  at  Pescbiera  full  ol  terror  and  on  setting  out  he  wrote  to  his  go 
vernment  Mat/  God  be pleaad  to  arcepi  me  a'  a  mchtn  '  Hewas  charged 
with  the  special  mi-sion  ot  pre\entm„'  the  French  from  entering  Verotia 
That  cify,  which  had  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  Pretender,  was  in  the  most 
painful  anxietj  'ioun^  Bonaparte  who  was  bubject  to  violent  gusts  of 
passion  but  who  could  aKo  ft-ign  them  omifled  nothing  to  increase  the 
fright  of  the  proveditore  He  inveighed  lehfementlj  against  the  Venetian 
government  which  pretended  to  be  neutral  and  couM  not  entorce  respect 
for  its  neutralitj  uhich  in  suffering  tlie  Au-itnans  to  seize  Peachiera 
had  exposed  the  army  to  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  braie  fellows  before 
that  place  He  said  that  the  blood  of  his  comrades  cried  for  vengeance  and 
a  EignaS  vengeance  they  must  have  The  proveditore  made  many  excuses 
for  flie  Venetian  aiithoniies  ^nd  then  adierted  to  the  essential  point  which 
w  as  Verona  He  declared  that  he  had  orders  to  fot  bid  both  the  belligerent 
powers  the  entr\  into  (hat  citv  Bonaparte  replied  that  it  was  then  loo 
late,  that  Mas'ena  had  aireadj  maithed  thither  that  peihaps  at  that  ver) 
moment  he  was  setting  fire  to  it,  to  punish  a  citv  which  had  had  the  inso- 
lenie  to  consider  itseif  for  a  moment  as  thi  capital  of  the  French  empire  * 

the  accent  of  bolli  sufficiently  teitific  3  like  him  too  lie  had  a  inatiia  for  powder  but 
with  a  striking  diftetenee  in  the  tut  of  his  hair  a  small  lock  at  each  side  projected  like 
liitle  dog  s  ears  and  bib  long  and  thin  Prussian  cue  supplied  the  piace  of  the  cadogan 
of  Lannes  He  had  good  teeth  a  slight  cast  in  ^e  eye,  but  not  to  a  disagreeable  ex 
tent    and  a  rather  prepossesamg  address    —Ihukesa  d  Shrantts      i, 

"  BessiJreB  Duke  of  Istria,  alw  ijs  eoiitmued  good  humane  and  generous  oi  antique 
loyaltj  and  mtegrih'  and,  whether  eonsidered  as  a  citizen  or  a  soldier  an  honest, 
-worthy  man  He  oneu  made  use  of  the  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  to  do  estraordi 
nary  acta  of  kindness  even  lo  people  of  verv  different  ways  of  thinliing  from  himseli 
He  witB  adored  by  the  suardi  m  the  midet  of  tvliont  he  passed  his  ]ife  At  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  a  ball  struck  him  off  his  horse  without  doing  him  any  tarther  injury  A 
moumfiii  c(y  arose  from  the  whole  battalion  upon  ii  hich  Napoleon  reraarkfld  the  next 
time  he  saw  him  Bessifires  the  ball  which  struck  you  drew  tears  from  all  my  guard 
Keturn  thanks  to  it  It  ought  to  be  very  dear  lo  you  After  Imnglilie  Bayard  Bes 
Bieres  died  like  Turenne  He  was  sineereJy  attached  ti.  the  Emperor  Indeed  he 
almost  worshipped  him  and  would  certainly  never  have  abandoned  his  person  or  hiB 
■fortunes    — ins  Carres      E 

*  "  To  the  'V  enotian  commiasionera  Napoleon  from  the  tir^t,  used  the  mo^t  insultrng 
and  rigorous  language     '  Venice    said  he  '  bv  danng  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  Count 

■tie  Lilfe  a.  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France  has  decmred  war  against  the  repnbhc  I 
know  not  why  I  should  not  reduce  Verona  lo  ashes — a  town  which  has  had  tbe  presump 

itioa  to  efteem  itself  the  capital  of  France      — Memoirs  ofFnnet  Hardfoberg     £ 
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The  proveditore  renewed  his  supplications,  and  BonaparlCj  affecting  to  be 
somewhat  appeased,  replied  that  the  utmost  he  could  do  was,  ifMassena 
had  not  already  entered  by  main  force,  to  grant  a  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  be  would  employ  bombs  and  cannon. 

The  Bive-Etruck  proveditore  retired.  He  returned  to  Verona,  where  he 
■gave  directions  for  admitting  the  French.  On  their  approach,  the  wealthiest 
inbabitaiita,  conceiving  that  they  should  not  be  forgiven  for  the  residence 
of  the  Pretender  in  their  city,  fled  in  great  numbers  to  the  Tyro],  carrying 
with  them  their  most  valuable  effects.  The  Veronese,  however,  soon  re- 
gained confidence  on  seeing  the  French,  and  on  convincing  themselves 
with  their  own  eyes  that  these  republicans  were  not  so  barbarous  as  rumour 
had  represented  them. 

Two  other  Venetian  envoys  arrived  at  Verona  to  see  Bonaparte.  Erizzo 
and  Battaglia,  senators,  had  been  chosen  for  this  mission.  The  latter  was 
the  person  who  had  recommended  an  alliance  with  Prance,  and  it  was 
hoped  at  Venice  that  these  new  ambassadors  would  succeed  better  than 
Foscareili  in  pacifying  the  general.  He  actually  received  them  much  more 
favourably  than  Foscareili;  and,  now  that  he  had  attained  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  he  affected  to  be  appeased,  and  to  consent  to  listen  to  reason. 
What  he  wanted  for  the  future  was  provisions,  and,  if  possible,  an  alliance 
between  Venice  and  France.  It  was  requisite  to  be  by  turns  haughty  and 
winning.  He  was  both.  "The  first  law,"  said  he,  "for  men  is  to  live. 
1  would  gladly  spare  the  republic  of  Venice  the  trouble  of  feeding  us ;  but, 
since  the  fortune  of  war  has  obliged  us  to  come  hither,  we  are  forced  to 
live  where  we  happen  to  be.  Let  the  republic  of  Venice  furnish  my  soldiers 
with  what  they  need  :  she  may  afterwards  settle  with  the  French  republic." 
It  was  agreed  that  a  Jew  contractor  should  procure  for  the  army  all  that  it 
wanted,  and  that  Venice  should  secretly  pay  this  contractor,  that  she  might 
not  appear  to  violate  the  neutrality  by  supplying  the  French.  Bonaparte 
then  adverted  to  the  subject  of  an  alliance.  "I  have  just  occupied  the 
Adige,"  said  he;  "  i  have  done  so  because  I  must  have  a  line,  because 
that  is  the  best,  and  because  your  government  is  incapable  of  defending  it. 
Let  it  arm  fifty  thousand  men,  let  it  place  them  on  the  Adige,  and  I  will 
restore  to  it  the  towns  of  Verona  and  Porto  Legnago,  For  the  rest," 
added  he,  "  you  must  be  pleased  to  see  us  here.  What  France  sends  me 
to  do  in  these  parts  is  entirely  for  the  interest  of  Venice.  I  am  come  to 
drive  the  Austrians  lieyond  the  Alps,  perhaps  to  constitute  Lombardy  an 
independent  state :  can  nothing  more  advantageous  be  done  for  your  re- 
public? If  sfie  would  unite  with  us,  no  doubt  she. would  be  handsomely 
rewarded  for  that  service.  We  are  not  making  war  upon  any  government 
we  are  the  friends  of  all  those  who  shall  assist  us  to  confine  the  Auatriai 
power  within  its  proper  limits." 

The  two  Venetians  retired,  struck  by  the  genius  of  this  young  man,  who, 
alternately  threatening  and  caressing,  imperious  and  supple,  and  conversing 
on  all  subjects,  military  and  political,  with  equal  profundity  and  eloquence, 
demonstpled  that  the  statesman  was  as  precocious  in  him  as  the  warrior. 
"  That  man,"  they  observed,  writing  to  Venice,  "  leill  some  day  have  great 
influence  otter  Ms  country."* 

Bonaparte  was,  at  length,  master  of  the  line  of  the  Adige,  to  which  he 
attached  so  much  importance.  He  attributed  all  the  blunders  committed 
in  the  ancient  campaigns  of  the  French  in  Italy  to  the  injudicious  choice 
of  the  defensive  line.     The  lines  are  numerous  in  Upper  Italy,  for  a  mulli- 

'  The  date  »f  thia  prediction  is  June  5, 17^6. 
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tude  of  rivers  run  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  The  largest  and  the  moBt 
celebrated  of  them,  the  Po,  which  traverses  all  Lombardy,  was  in  iiis 
opinion  bad,  as  being  too  extensive.  In  his  opinion,  an  army  could  not 
guard  a  stream  fifty  leagues  in  length.  A  feint  might  always  operi  the 
passage  of  a  large  river.  He  had  himself  crossed  the  Po,  a  few  leagues 
from  Beaulieu.  The  other  rivers,  such  as  the  Tesino,  the  Adda,  the 
Oglio,  falling  into  the  Po,  mingled  with  it,  and  had  the  same  inconveni- 
ences. The  Mincio  was  fordable,  and  besides,  that  also  fell  into  the  Po. 
The  Adige  alone,  coming  from  the  Tyrol  and  running  to  the  sea,  covered 
all  Italy:  It  was  deep,  and  had  only  one  channel,  of  no  great  extent,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  It  was  covered  by  two  fortified  places.  Veronal 
and  Porto  Legnago,  which  were  very  near  each  other,  and  whieh,  without 
being  strong,  were  capable  of  withstanding  a  first  attack.  Lastly,  on  leav- 
ing Legnago,  it  traversed  impassable  morasses,  which  covered  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  The  rivers  farther  on  in  Upper  Italy,  such  as  the  Bren- 
tn,  the  Piave,  the  Tagliamento,  were  fordable,  and,  besides,  were  turned 
by  the  high-road  from  Tyro!,  which  debouched  behind  them.  The  Adige 
had  the  advantage  of  being  placed  at  the  outlet  of  that  road,  which  runs 
through  its  own  valley. 

Such  were  the  reasons  which  had  decided  Bonaparte  in  favour  of  that 
.'ine,  and  a  glorious  campaign  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  This 
line  being  occupied,  it  now  behoved  him  to  think  of  commencing  the 
siege  of  Mantua.  This  place  was  situated  on  the  Mincio ;  it  was  behind 
the  Adige,  and  was  covered  by  that  river.  It  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  Italy.  Situated  amidst  a  Jake  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  it 
communicated  with  the  main  land  by  five  dikes.  Notwithstanding  its  an- 
cient fame,  and  that  which  a  long  campaign  procured  it,  this  fortress  had 
inconveniences  which  diminished  its  real  strength.  Seated  amidst  marshy 
exhalations,  it  was  liable  to  fevers  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  tetcs  de  chaussea 
being  carried,  the  besieged  would  be  driven  back  in  the  place,  and  might 
be  blockaded  by  a  corps  far  inferior  to  the  garrison.  Bonaparte  calculated 
upon  taking  it  before  a  new  army  could  come  to  the  succour  of  Italy.  On 
the  15th  of  Prairial  (June  14),  he  ordered  the  Utes  de  chaussies,  one  of 
which  was  formed  by  the  suburb  of  St.  George,  to  be  attacked,  and  carried 
them.  From  that  moment,  Serrurier,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  ena- 
bled to  blockade  a  garrison  composed  of  fourteen  thousand,  ten  of  which- 
were  under  ^rms  and  four  in  the  hospitals.  Bonaparte  caused  the  works 
of  the  siege  to  be  commenced,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Adige  to  be  put  in 
a  state  of  defence.  Thus,  in  less  than  two  months,  he  had  conquered  Italy. 
The  point  now  was,  to  keep  it.  This  was  matter  of  doubt,  and  it  ;vhs  the 
test  Ijy  which  people  meant  to  try  the  young  general. 

The  Directory  had  just  replied  to  Bonaparte's  letters  on  the  plan  for 
dividing  the  army  and  marching  into  the  Peninsula.  The  ideas  of  Bona- 
parte were  too  correct  not  to  strike  Carnot's  mind,  and  his  services  too 
eminent  to  admit  of  his  resignation  being  accepte'd.  The  Directory  has- 
tened to  write  to  him,  to  approve  of  his  plans,  to  confirm  him  in  the  command 
of  al!  the  forces  acting  in  Italy,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  entire  confidence 
of  tiie  government.*     If  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  had  possessed  the 

'  "  The  Directory  (wrote  Carnot  to  Napoleon)  has  maturely  considered  your  ar^- 
ments;  and  the  confidence  which  they  have  m  jour  lalcntB  and  republican  leal,  hnve 
dfii.Jded  the  »iatler  in  your  favour.  Kellprmann  will  remain  at  Chamberry,  aiid  you 
may  adjourn  the  eipedition  to  Rome  as  long  ss  you  please."— .Memoirs  of  Princs 
HaTdenhcTg.     E. 
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gift  of  prophecy,  ihej  would  have  done  well  to  accept  the  resigiiatioi.  of 
this  young  man,  though  he  was  right  in  the  opinion  which  he  supported, 
and  though  his  retirement  would  have  deprived-  the  republic  of  Italy  and 
of  a  great  captain  ;  but,  at  the  moment,  they  beheld  in  him  nothing  but 
voiith,  genius,  and  victory,  and  they  ielt  (hat  interest,  and  showed  that  re- 
spect which  al!  these  things  inspire. 

The  Directory  imposed  on  Bonaparte  a  single  condition — that  of  making 
Rome  and  Naples  feel  the  power  of  the  republic.  All  the  sincere  patriots  . 
in  France  iiisisled  on  thi.s.  The  Pope,  who  had  anathematized  France, 
preached  a  crusade  against  her,  and  suffered  her  ambassador  to  be  assassin- 
ated in  his  capital,  certainly  deserved  chastisement.  Bonaparte,  bow  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased,  thought  to  obtain  all  these  results'  without 
quiting  the  line  of  (he  Adige.  While  one  part  of  the  army  was  guarding 
that  line,  and  another  was  b^iegiiig  Mantua,  he  thought,  with  a  mere 
division,  moved  en  icheloa,  in  rear,  upon  the  Po,  to  make  the '  whole  Penin- 
sula tremble,  and  to  force  the  Pontiff  and  the  Queen  of  Naples  to  sue  for 
repubiicaa  clemency.  News  arrived  that  a  strong,  army,  detached  from  the 
Rhine,  was  coming  t6  dispute  the  possession  of  Italy  with  her  conquerors. 
This  army,  which  was  to  pass  through  the  Black  Forest,  the  Vorariberg, 
and  the  Tyrol,  could  not  arrive  in  less  than  a  month.  He  had,  therefore, 
time  to  finish  everything  in  bis  rear  without  removing  too  far  from  the 
Adige,  and  so  as  to  be  able,  by  a  mere  retrograde  march,  to  bring  himself 
iigain  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  he  should  think  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  The 
presence  of  the  French  army  there  developed  opinions  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  The  Venetian  provinces  could  no  longer  endure  the  aristocratic 
yoke.  The  city  of  Brescia  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  revolt. 
Throughout  all  Lombardy,  and  especially  in  Milan,  the  public  rnin^  was 
making  rapid  progress.  The  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  the  legation? 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  would  no  longer  have  either  their  old  duke  or  the 
Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adverse  party  became  more  hostile.  The 
Genoese  aristocracy  was  very  unfavourably  dis'posed,  and  meditated  mis- 
chievous designs  on  our  rear  Gerola,  the  Austrian  minister,  was  the 
secret  instigator  ol  all  the^e  projects.  The  state  of  Genoa  was  full  of  petty 
fiefs  dependent  on  the  empire  The  Genoese  nobles  invested  with  these 
fiefs  collected  deserter"  banditti,  Austrian  prisoners  who  had  contrived  to 
escape,  and  the  Piedmontf=e  soldiers  who  had  been  disbanded,  and  formed 
troops  'of  partisans  known  b>  the  name  of  Ba/'bcts.  They  infested  the 
Apennines  at  the  place  where  the  French  army  had  entered  ;  they  stopped 
the  couriers,  plundered  our  convoys,  slaughtered  the  French  detach- 
ments, when  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  defend  themselves,  and 
excited  apprehension  respecting  the  road  to  France.  In  Tuscany,  the' 
English  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  port  of  Leghorn,  owing  t6 
the  protection  of  the  governor,  and  French  commerce  was  treated  as  tha", 
of  an  enemy.  Lastly,  Rome  was  making  hostile  preparations ;  Eng- 
land promised  her  a  few  thousand  men ;  and  Naples,  always  agitated  by 
the  caprices  of  a  violent  queen,  promised  to  equip  a  formidable  force. 
The  imbecile  king,  leaving  bis  sports  for  a  moment,  bad  publicly  implored 
the  aid  of  Heaven.  He  had,  in  a  solemn  ceremony,  taken  off  his  royal 
ornaments,  and  laid  them  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  whole  populace  of 
Naples  had  applauded  and  raised  horrible  vociferations;  a  multitude  of 
wretches,  incapable  of  handling  a  musket  or  facing  a  French  bayonet 
demanded  arms,  and  insisted  on  marching  against  our  army. 
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Though  in  these  movements  there  was  nothing  very  alarming  to  Bona- 
parte, so  long  as  he  had  a  disposable  force  of  siK  thousand  (nen,  still  it  was 
necessary  th^t  he  should  hasten  to  quell  them,  before  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Austrian  army  required  the  presence  of  all  his  forces  on  the  Adige.  Bona- 
parte began  to  receive  from  the  army  of  (he  Alps  some  reinforcements, 
which  allowed  him  to  employ  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  blockade  of 
Mantua  and  of  Ihe  citadel  of  Mi!an,  and  twenty  thousand  in  guarding  the 
Adige,  and  to  despatch  a  division  upon  the  Po  to  execute  his  projects 
relative  to  the  South  of  Italy. 

He  repaired  first  to  Milan,  to  cause  the  trenches  to  be  opened  around 
the  citadel,  and  to  hasten  its  surrender.  He  ordered  Augereau,  who  was 
on  the  Mincio,  very  near  the  Po,  to  cross  thai  river  at  Borgo  Forte  and  to 
march  upon  Bologna;  and  be  directed  Vaubois  to  proceed  from  Tortona 
to  Modena,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  who  had  come  from  the  Alps. 
In  this  manner  he  could  send  eight  or  nine  thousand  men  into  the  legation.^ 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  thencfe  threaten  the  whole  Peninsula. 

He  awaited  for  some  days  the  subsiding  of  the  inundations  on  the  Lower 
Pq,  before  he  set  his  column  in  motion.  But  the  court  of  Naples,  as  fee- 
ble as  it  was  violent,  had  passed  from  a  state  of  fury  to  despondence.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  recent  victories  of  the  French  in  Upper  Italy, 
it  had  sent  Prince  Belmonte  Pignatelli  to  make  ita  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Bonaparte  referred  for  peace  to  the  Directory,  but  he  thought  it 
right  to  grant  an  armistice.  It  did  not  suit  him  to  push  on  so  far  as  Na- 
ples with  a  few  thousand  men,  and  especially  when  he  expected  the  arrival 
of  the  Auslrians.  For  the  moment  he  was  content  with  disarming  that 
power,  with  depriving  Rome  of  her  support,  and  of  embroiling  her  with 
the  coalition.  He  could  not  impose  contributions  on  her;  as  on  the  petty 
princes  whom  he  had  at  hand ;  but  she  engaged  to  open  all  her  ports .  to 
the  French^  to  withdraw  from  England  five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  greaL 
number  of  frigates  furnished  by  her,  and,  lastly,  to  withdraw  from  Austria 
the  two  thousand  four  hundred  horse  who  were  serving  in  her  ranks.  This 
;orps  of  cavalry  was  td  remain  sequestered  in  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  to  have  a  right  to  make  it  prisoner  on  the  first  violation  of  the  ar- 
Tjistice.  Bonaparte  was  well  aware  that  such  conditions  would  not  be 
,-nlished  by  the  government ;  but,  at  the  moment,  it  was  of  importance  to 
him  to  have  no  annoyance  in  his  rear,  and  he  required  no  more  than  he 
believed  that  he  could  obtain.  The  King  of  Naples  having  submitted,  the 
Pope  could  not  resist;  then  the  expedition  to  the  right  of  the  Po  would  be, 
as  he  intended  that  it  should  be,  an  enpedilion  of  a  few  days,  and  should 
return  to  the  Adige. 

He  signed  this  armistice,  and  then  set  out  to  cross  thePo  and  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  two  columns  which  he  was  directing  upon  the  States  of 
the  Church,  that  of  Vaubois  coming  from  the  Alps  to  reinforce  him,  and 
that  of  Augereau,  which  was  falling  back  from  Ihe  Mincio  upon  the  Po.  He 
attached  great  importance  to  the  situation  of  Genoa,  because  it  was  placed 
on  one  of  the  two  roads  leading  to  France,  and  because  its  senate  ha'' 
always  shown  energy  He  was  aware  that  he  must  have  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  twenty  feudatory  families  of  Austria  and  Naples,  to  insure  the 
domination  of  Fraijce -in  that  state;  but  he  had  no  orders  on  that  subject, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  afraid  of  revolutionizing.  He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  addressing  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  insisted  that 
the  governor  of  Novi,  who  had  protected  the  banditti,  should  be  punished 
in  an  exemplary  mariner,  and  thai  the  Austrian  minister  should  be  ordered 
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to  leave  Genoa.  He  then  demanded  a  categorical  explanation.  "  Can 
jou,"  he  asked,  "  or  can  you  not,  cfear  your  territory  of  the  murderers 
who  infest  it?  If  you  cannot  take  measures,  I  will  take  thetn  for  you.  I 
will  cause  the  towns  and  villages  to  be  burned  in  which  a  murder  shall  be 
committed ;  I  will  cause  the  houses  to  be  burned  that  shall  afford  an  asylum 
to  the  murderers,  and  punish  in  an  exemplary  manner  the  magistrates  who 
shall  tolerate  them.  The  murder  of  a  Frenchman  must  bring  wo  upon  the 
whole  communes  which  have  not  prevented  it."  To  obviate  diplomatic 
delays,  he  sent  Mural,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  carry  his  letter,  and  to  read  it 
himself  to  the  Senate.  "  There  needs,"  he  observed,  writing  lo  PuypouU, 
the  minister,  "  a  kind  of  communication  that  shall  electrify  those  gentry." 
At  the  same  time,  he  despatched  Lannes  with  twelve  hundred  men  to  chas- 
tise the  imperial  fiefs.  The  mansion  of  Augustin  Spinola,  the  principal 
instigator  of  the  revoit,  was  burned.  The  Barbets  taken  in  arms  were 
shot  without  mercy.  The  senate  of  Genoa,  in  consternation,  displaced  " 
the  governor  of  Novi,  dismissed  Gerola,  the  minister,  and  promised  to  have 
the  roads  guarded  by  its  own  troops.  It  sent  Vincent  Spinola  to  Paris,  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Directory  about  all  matters  in  dispute, 
.about  the  indemnity  due  for  the  Modeste  frigate,  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
feudatory  families,  and  about  the  repeal  of  the  exiled  families. 

Bonaparte  then  proceeded  to  Modena,  where  he  arrived  on  the  lat  of 
Messidor  (June  19),  and  on  the  same  day  Augereau  entered  Bologna. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Modenese  was  extreme.  They  went  to  meet 
him,  and  sent  a  deputation  lo  compliment  him.  The  principal  of  them 
beset  him  with  solicitations,  and  implored  him  to  emancipate  them  from 
the  yoke  of  their  duke,  who  had  carried  off  the  wealth  squeezed  out  of 
them  to  Venice.  As  the  regency  left  by  the  duke  had  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  Bonaparte  had  no  reason  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  conquest  on  the  duchy,  he  could  not  satisfy  the  Modenese.  It 
was,  besides,  a  question  of  which  policy  counselled  the  adjournment.  He 
contented  himself  with  holding  out  hopes,  and  recommended  quiet.  He 
set  out  for  Bologna,  The  fort  of  Urbino  was  on  his  route;  it  was  the  ilrst 
■place  belonging  to  the  Pope.  He  sent  to  summon  it;  the  castle  surren- 
dered. It  contained  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  of  large  calibre,  and  a  few 
hundred  men.  Bonaparte  sent  off  this  heavy  artillery  for  Mantua,  to  be 
employed  in  the  siege.  He  arrived  at  Bologna,  where  Augereau's  division 
had  preceded  him.  The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  was  most  vehement.* 
Bologna  is  a  city  of  about  fifty  thousand  souls,  magnificently  built,  cele 
brated  for  its  artists,  its  men  of  science,  and  its  university.  Their  love 
for  France  and  liatred  for  the  Holy  See  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Bonaparte  was  not  afraid  there  to  suffer  sentiments  of  liberty  to  burst  forth ; 
for  he  was  in  the  possessions  of  a  declared  enemy,  the  Pope,  and  he  was 
justified  in  exercising  the  right  of  conquest.  The  two  legations  of  Perrara 
and  Boiogna  beset  him  with  their  deputies  ;  and  he  granted  to  them  a  pro- 
visional independence,  promising  to  cause  it  to  be  acknowledged  at  the 


"  Napoleon's  Bppeu&nce  at  Bc4ogna  was  the  Bignol  fi 
-I-  "'  once  tevoiled  againat  the  pipai  authoriiy,  whil 
)n  of  eveiy  principle  which  wus  calculated  tc 
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ties  and  his  partiaJitj  lor  Fran(,e,  and  the  minister  of  a  friendly  powei, 
was  choseo  He  had  already  negotiated  lor  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  ar- 
rived at  Bologna,  to  lay  tlie  tiara  at  the  leet  of  the  victorious  republic- 
Adhering  to  his  plan  Boudparte,  nho  would  not  yet  either  demolish  or 
build  up,  required  m  (he  first  piace  that  the  legations  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  should  remain  independent,  that  the  city  of  An  con  a  should  receive 
a  French  garrison,  that  the  Pope  should  give  twenty-oiie  millions,  corn, 
cattle,  and  one  hundred  pictures  or  statues  :  these  conditions  were  accepted, 
Bonaparte  had  a  long  conversation  with  D'Azara,  and  lefl  him  full  of  en- 
thusiasm He  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  republic  to  Oriani  the 
celebrated  astronomer  desiring  to  see  him  1  hat  modest  cultivator  of 
science  was  thunderstruck  in  the  presence  ot  the  young  conqueror  and 
paid  homnge  to  1  im  only  by  his  embarraB«nient  Bonaparte  omitted  no 
thing  to  hi  lour  Italy  and  to  rotise  her  pride  and  her  patriotism  He  was 
not  a  barbarou'i  conqueror  come  to  ravage  but  a  champion  of  liberty 
come  to  rekindle  the  torch  oi  genius  m  the  ancient  land  of  civilizatioi 
He  left  Monge  Berthollet  and  the  brothers  Thouin  whom  the  Direc 
tory  had  eat  to  him  to  select  the  irticles  destined  !or  the  museumi  of 
Paris 

Oft  the  '*th  of  Messidor  (June  2bth)  he  crossed  the  Apennines  with 
Vaubois  s  division  and  entered  Tuscan}  Ihe  duke  in  alarm  sent  to  him 
Manfredini  his  minister  Bonaparte  strove  to  all  a  v  his  fears  but  without 
disclosing  his  intentions  Meanwh  le  his  column  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Leghorn  entered  the  citi  unawares  and  took  possession  of  the 
English  factory  Spannoch  the  governor  was  seized  put  into  a  post 
chaise  and  sent  to  the  grand■^i  ike  with  a  letter  explaining  the  motives  of 
this  act  of  hostility  committed  against  a  friendly  power  He  was  told  that 
his  governor  had  violated  all  the  lawsiol  neutrality  hy  oppressing  French 
commerce  by  affording  an  asylum  to  the  emigrants  and  to  all  the  enemies 
of  the  rep  blic  and  it  was  added  that  out  of  respect  for  his  authority  the 
punishment  of  an  unfaithful  servint  vtas  left  to  himself  This  act  of  vigour 
proved  to  all  the  neutral  states  that  the  French  general  would  take  their 
police  into  his  own  hands,  if  they  could  not  manage  it  themselves.  All  the 
vessels  of  the  English  could  not  be  secured;  but  their  commerce  sustained 
a  great  loss.  Bonaparte  left  a  garrison  at  Leghorn,  and  appointed  com- 
missioners to  see  that  everything  belonging  to  the  English,  the  Austrians, 
and  the  Russians,  was  given  up.  He  then  proceeded  himself  to  Florence, 
where  the  grand-duke  gave  him  a  magnificent  reception.*  Having  passed 
three  days  there,  he  recrossed  the  Po,  on  his  return  to  his  head-quarters  at 
ft.overbeIla,  near  Mantua.  Thus  in  twenty  days,  and  with  one  division 
marched  en  echelon  on  the  right  of  the  Po,  he  had  overawed  the  powers  of 
Italy,  and  insured  tranquillity  during  the  fresh  struggles  which  he  had  still 
to  maintain  against  the  Austrian  power. 


elf  wilhfeiiTiigon  the  grand-duke's  aeaport  of  Leghorn, 
oonfiBcating  the  English  goods  which  his  Eubjecta  had  imported,  and  entirely  ruining 
ifie  once  flourishing  commerce  of  the  dukedom.  It  was  a  principal  object  with  the 
French  to  seize  the  Britiah  merchant- vessels,  who,  contidin?  in  the  respect  due  to  : 
neutral  power,  were  lying  in  great  nnmbers  in  the  harbour;  cut  the  EnaHflh  merchant- 
men had  such  early  intelligence,  as  enabled  them  to  set  sail  for  Corsica,  althoiigh  a 
very  great  qiiantity  of  vaiusble  goods  fell  Into  the  possession  of  the  fVench.  miile 
Bonaparte  was  thus  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  grand-duke^  and  destroying  tlie  com< 
merce  of  his  state,  that  unhappy  prince  was  compelled  to  receive  him  at  Florer\oe,  witl- 
nil  the  respect  due  to  a  valued  friend,"— SeoM's  Life  of  Ifapoleon.     E. 
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While  the  army  of  Italy  was  acquitting  itself  with  such  glory  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  it  in  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  the  armies  of  Germa- 
ny had  not'yet  put  themselves  in  motion.  The  difficulty  of  forming  maga- 
zines and  procuring  horses  had  kept  them  so  long  inactive.  Austria,  on 
her  part,  who  would  have  had  the  strongest  interest  in  briskly  commencing 
the  campaign,  was  inconceivably  dilatory  in  her.  preparations,  so  that  she 
would  not  be  in  a  state  to  commence  hostilities  before  the  middle  of 
Prairial  (the  beginning  of  June).  Her  armies  were  on  a  formidable 
footing,  and  far  superior  to  ours.  But  our  successes  in  Italy  had  obliged 
her  to  detach  Wurmser  with  thirty  thousand  of  her  best  troops  from  the 
Rhine,  to  collect  and  reorganize  the  wrecks  of  Beaulieu'e  army.  The 
Aulic  council,  which  had  resolved  to  take  the  offensive,  and  to  carry  the 
theatre  of  the  war  into  the  heart  of  our  provinces,  thenceforth  thought 
only  of  keeping  the  defensive,  and  opposing  our  invasion.  It  would  even 
have  gladly  suffered  the  armistice  to  continue;  but  it  was  denounced,  and 
hostilities  were  to  commence  on  the  lath  of  Prairial  (May  31). 

We  have  already  given  an  idea  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  issuing,  the  one  from  the  high  Alps,  the  other  from  the 
Alps  of  Swabia,  after  approaching  each  other  in  the  environs  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  separate,  and  run,  the  first  of  them  towards  the 
north  and  the  second  towards  the  east  of  Europe.  Two  transverse 
and  almost  parallel  valleys,  those  of  the  Mayn  and  the  Neckar,  form,  as 
it  were,  two  passes  through  the  chain  of  the  Swabian  Alps  into  the 
valley  ofr  the  Danube,  or  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube  into  that  of  the 
Rhine. 

This  theatre  of  war,  and  the  plan  of  operalion  suitable  to  it,  were  not 
then  so  well  known  as,  owing  to  great  examples,  they  now  are,  Carnot, 
who  directed  our  plans,  had  formed  a  theory  for  himself  from  the  cele- 
J)rated  campaign  of  1794,  which  had  gained  him  so  much  glory  in  Europe. 
At  that  period,  the  enemy's  centre,  intrenched  in  the  forest  ol  Mormale, 
could  not  be  touched ;  the  French  had  filed  off  upon  his  wing-,  and  by 
attacking  them. had  obliged  him  to  retreat  This  e\ample  had  deeply 
engraven  itself  in  Carnot's  memory  Endowed  wnh  du  innoiating  but 
systematic  mind,  he  had  formed  a  theory  from  that  cimpaign,  and  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  always  requisite  to  act  at  once  on  both  wings 
of  an  army,  and  to  strive  invariably  to  overpower  them  Military  men  have 
considered  this  idea  as  a  real  advance,  and  as  being  far  preferable  to  the 
system  of  cordons,  tending  lo  attacli  the  enemy  n  all  pointi,  but  on 
Carnot's  mind  it  had  changed  into  a  settled  and  dangerous  system.  The 
circumstances  which  here  presented  themselves  held  out  a  still  stronger 
induceipent  to  follow  this  system.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
and  that  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  were  both  placed  upon  the  Rhine  at 
points  very  far  distant  from  one  another ;  two  valleys  ran  off  at  these 
points  and  debouched  upon  the  Danube.  There  were  sufficient  motives 
for  Carnot  to  form  the  French  into  two  columns,  one  of  which,  ascending 
along  the  Mayn,  the  other  along  the  Neckar,  should  thus  tend  to  fall 
upon  the  wings  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  to  force  them  to  retire  upon  the 
Danube.  He,  therefore,  directed  Generals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  to  set  out, 
■the  former  from  Diisseldorf,  the  latter  from  Strasburg,  and  to  advance 
separately  into  Germany  As  a  great  captain  and  a  shrewd  critic  have 
remarked,  and  as  facts  have  since  proved,  to  form  into  two  corps  was  at 
once  to  give  the  enemy  the  faculty  and  the  idea  of  concentrating  himself, 
and  of  overwhelming  one  or  other  of  these  corps  with  the  entire  mass  of 
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^is  forces.  Clairfajt  had  made  very  nearly  this  manceuvre  in  the  lale 
campaign,  by  first  driving  Jourdan  bapk  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  then 
failing  upon  the  lines  of  Mayence,  If  even  the  enemy's  general  were  not 
a  superior  man,  we  forced'  him  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  suggested  to  him  an 
idea  which  genius  ought  to  have  inispired. 

The  invasion  was,  therefore,  concerted  on  this  vicious  plan.  The  means 
of  execution  were  as  injudicious  as  the  plan  itself  The  line  which  sepa- 
rated  the  armies  ran  along  the  Rhine  from  Diisseldorf  to  Bingen,  then 
described  an  arc  from  Bingen  to  Mannheim,  by  the  foot  of  ihe  Vosges, 
and  followed  the  Rhine  again  to  B:<sle.  Caruot's  intention  was  that  Jour- 
dan's  army,  debouching  by  Diisseldorf  and  the  tete  tie  pant  of  Neuwied, 
should  cross,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  the  right  bank,  to 
get  at  the  enemy  ;  that  the  rest  of  that  army,  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
setting  out  from  Mayence,  under  the  command  of  IMarceau,  should  ascend 
the  Rhine,  and  filing  off  in  the  rear  of  Moreau,  should  clandestinely  cross 
the  river  in  the  environs  of  Strasburg.  Generals  Jourdan  and  Moreau 
joined  in  representing  the  inconveniences  of  this  plan  to  the  Directory. 
Jourdan,  reduced  to  forty  thousand  men  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  might  be 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  would  lose  incai- 
vnlabie  time  in  ascending  from  Mayence  to  Strasburg.  It  was  much 
more  natural  that  the  passage  near  Strasburg  should  be  effected  by  the 
extreme  right  of  Moreau.  This  mode  of  proceeding  promised  quite  as 
much  secrecy  as  the  other,  and  would  not  occasion  a  loss  of  valuable  time 
to  the  armies.  This  modification  was  admitted.  Jourdan,  availlhg  him- 
self of  the  two  tetes  de  pont  which  he  had  at  Diisseldorf  and  Neuwied,  was 
to  cross  first,  to  draw  the  enemy  upon  him,  and  thus  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  Moreau  had  to  effect  a  passage  by  maic 
force. 

The  plan  being  thus  fixed,  preparations  were  made  for  putting  it  into 
execution.  The  armies  of  the  two  nations  were  nearly  equal  in  force. 
Since  the  departure  of  Wurmser,  the  Austrians  had  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  Rhine  one  hundred  and  fifly  and  a  few  odd  thousand  men,  cantoned 
between  Basle  and  the  environs  of  Dus^eldo  f  The  F  ench  had  as  many, 
exclusively  of  forty  thouaand  who  occup  ed  Holland  d  were  maintained 
at  its  own  expense.  There  nas,  howe  e  a  d  ffe  en  e,  between  the  two 
armies.  The  Austrians  had,  m  their  o  e  hund  ed  a  d  fifiy  thousand  men, 
nearly  thirty-eight  thousand  horse,  and  o  e  h  nd  d  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot;  the  French  had  more  than  one  hund  ed  nd  hirty  thousand  foot, 
but  at  most  only  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  horse.  This  superiority  in 
cavalry  gave  the  Aoatrjans  a  great  advantage,  especially  for  retreat.  The 
Austrians  had  another  advantage,  that  of  being  commanded  by  a  single 
general.  Since  the  departure  of  Wurmser,  the  two  Imperial  armies  had 
been  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  young  Archduke  Charles, 
who  bad  already  distmguished  hinjself  at  Turcoing,  and  from  whose  talents 
great  things  were  augured  The  French  had  two  excellent  generals,  but 
acting  separately,  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,'  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  cabinet  seated  tno  hundred  leagues  from  the  theatre  of 
the  war. 

The  armistice  expired  on  the  11th  of  Prairial  (May  30).  Hostilities 
commenced  by  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  advanced  posts.  Jourdan's 
army  extended,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  environs  of  Mayence  to  Diissel- 
dorf. He  had  at  Diisseldorf  a  tete  depont  for  debouching  on  the  right 
bank,  he  could  then  ascend  between  the  Prussian  line  of  neutrality  and 
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the  Rhine  to  the  banks  of  the  Lahn,  with  a  view  to  proceed  from  the  Lahn 
to  the  Mayn.  The  Austrians  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  scattered  between  Mayence  and  Diis- 
aeldorf.  Jourdan  gent  Kleber  to  debouch  by  Diisseldorf  with  tweniy- 
five  thousand  men.  That  general  made  the  Austrians  fall  back,  beat 
theia  on  the  I6th  of  Prairial  (June  4),  at  Alten  Kirchen,  and  ascended 
the  right  bank  between  the  line  of  neutrality  and  the  Mayn,  When 
he  had  proceeded  as  high  as  Neuwied,  and  had  covered  that  debouch^., 
Jourdan,  availing  himself  of  the  bridge  which  he  had  at  that  point, 
crossed  the  river  with  part  of  his  ftoops  and  rejoined  Kleber  on  the  right 
bank.  He  thus  found  himself  with  nearly  forty-five  thousand  men  on  the 
Lahn,  on  the  17th  (June  5).  He  had  left  Marceau  with  thirty  thousand 
before  Mayence,  The  Archduke  Charles,*  who  was  near  Mayence,  on 
learning  that  the  French  were  repeating  the  excursion  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  again  debouching  by  Diisseldorf  and  Neuwied,  crossed  with 
part  of  bis  forces  to  the  right  bank  to  oppose  their  march.  Jourdan  pur- 
posed to  attack  the  coips  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  before  he  should 
be  reinforced ;  but,  being  obliged  to  defer  his  intention  for  a  day,  he  lost 
the  opportunity,  and  was  himself  attacked  at  Welziar  on  the  19th  (June  7). 
He  bordered  the  Lahn,  having  his  right  on  the  Rhine,  and  his  left 
on  Wetzlar.  The  archduke,  pressing  with  the  mass  of  his  forces  on 
Wetzlar,  beat  his  extreme  left,  formed  by  Lefebvre's  division,  and  obliged 
it  to  fall  back,  Jourdan,  beaten  on  the  left,  was  obliged  to  support  him- 
self on  his  right,  which  was  near  the  Rhine ;  and  was  thus  pushed  toward 
that  river.  To  avoid  l>eing  thrown  into  it,  he  must  attack  the  archduke. 
In  this  event  he  would  be  obliged  to  fight  with  his  back  \o  the  Rhine ;  he 
might  thus,  in  case  of  defeat,  have  to  regain  with  difficulty  his  bridges  at 
Neuwied  and  Diisseldorf,  and,  perhaps,  sustain  a  disastrous  rout.  A  battle 
would,  therefore,  be  dangerous,  and  perhaps  useless,  since  he  bad, accom- 
plished his  object  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  drawing 
off  the  Austrian  forces  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Rhine.  He  thought 
it  best,  therefore,  to  falJ  back,  and  gave  orders  for  retreat  which  was 
effected  coolly  and  firmly.  He  recrossed  at  Neuwied  and  dirpcted  kleber 
to  descend  again  to  Diisseldorf,  and  there  return  to  the  left  bank  He 
recommended  to  him  to  march  slowly,  but  not  to  involve  himself  in  any 
serious  action.  Kleber,  finding  hiraaelf  loo  closely  pressed  at  Ukerath, 
and  hurried  away  by  his  martial  instinct,  instantly  faced  about  and  dealt 
the  enemy  a  vigorous  but  useless  blow ;  after  whii,h  he  regained  his  in 
trenched  camp  at  Diisseldorf.  Jourdan,  in  advancing  ior  the  purpose  of 
afterwards  falling  back,  had  performed  an  ungrateful  task  for  the  benefit 
of  the  array  of  the  Rhine.  Ill-informed  persons  might  m  fact  consider  this 
manffiuvre  as  a  defeat;  but  the  devotednesa  of  that  brave  general  disre- 
garded every  consideration,  and  he  waited,  to  resume  the  offensive  vill 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  should  have  profited  by  the  diver  un  thdt  he  had 
just  operated. 

Moreaui  who  had  displayed  extraordinary  prudence  firmness  and  cool 
ness,  in  the  operations  in  which  he  had  been  previous!}  engaged  m  the 
North,  made  ai!  necessary  dispositions  for   worthily   performing  his  tislt 

•  Napoleon  entortained  a  high  opinion  of  this  illustrious  mililarv  chief     '  Pnnee 
Charles,"  said  he,  "is  ■  man  whose  conduct  can  never  attract  hla  me.     His  soul  be 
long9  to  the  heroic  age,  but  hie  heart  to  that  of  gold.     More  than  all,  he  is  a  S^^^  i"'"* 
aiiifthat  inoludea  everything  when  sajd  of  a  prince." — Duckete  d'MratiUs.    E. 
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He  had  resolved  to  croas  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  Tfiis  large  fortress  was 
an  excellent  point  of  departure.  He  could  there  collect  a  great  number 
of  boats  and  troops,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions.  The  woody  islands 
which  stud  the  course  of  the  Rhine  at  this  point,  favoured  the  passage  of 
the  river.  The  fort  of  Kehl,  situated  on  the  right  bank,  might  he  easily 
surprised ;  once  in  our  possession,  it  might  be  repaired  and  employed  to 
protect  the  bridge  which  was  to  be  thrown  across  before  Strasburg. 

Everything  being  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  attejition  of  the 
enemy  being  directed  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  Moreau  ordered,  on  the  26th 
of  Prairial  (June  14),  a  general  attack  on  the  intrenched  camp  of  Mann- 
heim. The  object  of  this  attack  was  to  fix  upon  Mannheim  the  attention 
of  General  Latour,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Upper  Rhine  under 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  to  confine  the  Austrians  within  their  line. 
This  attack,  directed  with  skill  and  vigour,  was  completely  successful. 
Immediately  afterwards  Moreau  despatched  part  of  his  troops  upon  Stras- 
Durg.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  going  to  Italy,  and  provisions  were 
bespoken  for  them  all  through  Franc he-Comte,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of 
semblance  to  that  rumour.  Other  troops  set  out  from  the  environs  of 
Huningen  to  descend  to  Strasburg;  and  these,  it  was  asserted,  were  goirtg 
to  garrison  Worms.  These  movements  were  so  concerted  that  the  troops 
should  arrive  at  the  destined  point  on  the  5th  of  Messidor  (June  23).  Ac- 
cordingly, on  that  day  twenty-eight  thousand  men  were  collecfed,  either  in 
the  polygon  of  Strasburg,  or  in  the  environs,  under  the  command  of  General 
Desaix.  Ten  thousand  men  were  to  endeavour  to  cross  below  Strasburg 
in  the  environs  of  Gambsheim,  and  fifteen  thousand  were  to  pass  from 
Strasburg  to  Kelft.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  (June  23d),  the  gates  of 
Strasburg  were  shut,  that  information  of  the  passage  might  not  be  given 
to  the  enemy.  In  the  night,  the  troops  proceeded  in  silence  towards 
the  river.  The  boats  were  taken  info  the  Mabile  branch,  and  from  the 
Mabile  branch  into  the  Rhine.  The  large  island  of  Ehrlen  Rhine  offered  a 
favourable  stepping-stone  for  the  passage.  The  boats  landed  upon  it  two 
thousand  six  hundred  men.  These  brave  fellows,  to  avoid  giving  an 
alarm  by  the  report  of  fire-arms,  rushed  with  the  bayonet  upon  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  island,  pursued  them,  and  did  not  allow  them 
time  to  break  down  the  little  bridges  which  connect  it  with  the  right 
bank.  They  crossed  these  bridges  at  their  heels,  and,  though  neither 
the  artillery  nor  the  cavalry  could  follow  them,  they  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  debouch  alone  in  the  extensive  plain  which  borders  the  river,  and 
to  approach  Kehl.  The  Swabian  contingent  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, at  Wilstett.  The  detachments  sent  from  it,  and  especially  the 
cavalry,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  French  infantry,  which  had  dared  to 
debouch  on  the  right  bank,  very  dangerous.  It  hesitated  not,  however,  to 
despatch  the  boats  which  brought  it,  and  thus  to  compromise  its  retreat,  for 
the  purpose  of  fetching  succours.  More  troops  arrived  ;  they  advanced 
upon  Kehl,  attacked  the  intrenchments  with  the  bayonet,  and  ceirried  them. 
The  artillery  found  in  the  fort  was  immediately  turned  upon  the  enemy's 
troops  coming  from  Wilstett,  and  they  were  repulsed.  A  bridge  was  then 
thrown  over  from  Strasburg  to  Kehl,  and  finished  the  next  day,  the  7th 
(June  25th).     The  whole  army  now  crossed  it.*     The  ten  thousand  men 

;e  of  ilie  Rhine  at  Kehl,  which,  at  tlie  ti 
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sent  to  Gambeheim  were  unable  to  attempt  the  passage,  on  account  of  the 
swelling  of  the  river.  They  ascended  to  Strasburg,  and  crossed  there  by 
nieans  of  the  bridge  which  had  just  been  constructed. 

Thia  operation  had  been  executed  with  secrecy,  precision,  and  bold- 
ness ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  Austrian  troops  from  Basle  to  Mannheim 
served  materially  to  diminish  the  difficulty  and  the  merit  of  it.  The  prince 
of  Conde  was  with  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men  towards  the  Upper 
Rhine,  at  Breisach;  the  Swabian  contingeot,  to  the  number  of  seven  thou- 
sand, five  hundred,  was  near  Wilstett,  opposite  to  Strasburg,  and  near|y 
eight  thousand  men  under  Starrai,  were  encamped  between  Strasburg  arid 
Mannheim.  The  enemy's  forces,  therefore,  were  not  formidable  at  this 
point,  but  this  advantage  itself  was  owing  to  the  secrecy  of  the  passage,  and 
that  secrecy  to  the  prudence  with  which  it  had  been  prepared. 

This  situation  afforded  occasion  for  the  moat  splendid  triumphs.  If 
Moreau  had  acted  with  the  rapidity  of  the  conqueror  of  Montenotte,  he 
might  have  fallen  upon  the  corps  scattered  along  the  river,  destroyed  them 
one  after  another,  and  even  overwhelmed  Latour,  who  recrossed  from  Mann- 
heim to  the  right  bank,  and  who,  at  the  moment,  had  at  most  only  thirty- 
six  thousand  men.  He  might  thus  have  put  the  whole  army  of  the  Upper 
Hhioe  hors  de  combat,  before  the  Archduke  Charles  could  return  from  the 
banks  of  the  Lahn.  History  demonstrates  that  rapidity  is  all-powerful  in 
war,  as  in  all  situations  of  life.  Anticipating  the  enemy,  it  destroys  in 
detail ;  striking  blow  after  blow,  it  gives  him  no  time  to  recover  himself, 
demoralizes  him,  takes  from  him  all  his  presence  of  mind  and  courage. 
But  this  rapidity,  of  which  we  have  just  seen  such  bright  examples  on  the 
Alps  and  on  the  Po,  supposes  more  than  mere  activity  ;  It  supposes  a  great 
object,  a  great  mind  to  conceive  it,  and  great  passions  to  dare  pretend  to 
it.  Nothing  great  whatever  is  to  be  accomplished  without  passions,  and 
without  the  ardour  and  the  daring  which  they  impart  to  the  conceptions, 
Moreau,  a  man  of  luminous  and  firm  mind,  had  not  that  impetuous  ar- 
dour which,  in  the  tribune,  in  war,  and  in  all  situations,  hurries  men  away; 
and  elevates  them  in  spite  of  themselves  to  vast  destinies. 

Moreau  took  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  Messidor  (June  25th  to  the 
'^8th)  !o  assemble  his  divisions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  That  of 
St.  Cyr,  which  he  had  left  at  Mannheim,  was  coming  by  forced  marches. 
While  waiting  for  that  division,  he  had  at  his  disposal  tifty-three  thousand 
men,  and  he  saw  about  twenty  thousand  scattered  around  him.  On  the 
10th  (June  36lhL  he  attacked  ten  thousand  Austrian s  intrenched  on  the 
Renchen,  beat  tnem,  and  took  eight  hundred  prisoners.  The  wrecks  of 
this  corps  fell  back  upon  Latour,  who  was  ascending  the  right  bank.  Ott 
the  12th  (June  30th),  St.  Cyr  having  arrived,  the  whole  army  was  beyond 
the  river.  It  nuraliered  sixty-three  thousand  infanlry  and  sis  thousand 
cavalry,  forming  a  total  of  seventy-one  thousand  men.  Moreau  gave  the 
right  to  Ferino,  the  centre  to  St.  Cyr,  the  left  to  Desaix.  He  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Mountains. 

The  Alps  of  Swabia  form  a  chain,  which,  as  is  weil  known,  sends  forth 
the  Danube  to  the  east  and  the  Rhine  to  the  north.  Through  this  chain 
wind  the  Neckar  and  the  Mayn  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Rhine.     They 

deciBion  with  whicli  it  was  oacried  into  efleot,  merit  the  highest  eulogl'iini.  But  the 
weaknees  and  dispersion  of  (he  enemy's  forces  rendered  it  nn  enlerprise  of  compara- 
tively little  hazard  ;  and  it  waa  greatly  inferior,  both  in  point  of  difticully  and  danger, 
(.0  the  pasBige  of  the  same  river  m  the  following  campaign  at  Dursheim.''— .JJiioit.     E. 
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are  mountains  of  moderate  height,  covered  with  wood  and  intersected  by 
narrow  defiles.'  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
Neckar  by  a  chaia  called  the  Black  Mountains.  Moreau,  removed  to  the 
right  bauk,  was  now  at  the  foot  of  them.  He  would  be  obliged  to  cross 
them  to  debouch  in  ihe  valley  of  the  Neckar.  The  Swabian  contingent 
and  Conde's  corps  were  ascendiug  towards  Switzerland,  to  guard  the  upper 
passes  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Latour,  with  the  principal  corps,  was 
coming  from  Mannheim  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  lower  passes  by 
Rastadt,  Ettlingen,  and  Pforzheim.  Moreau  might,  wilhout  inconvenience, 
have  disregarded  the  detachments  retiring  toward  Switzerland,  and  have 
borne  down  with  the  entire  mass  of  his  forces  upon  Latout.  He  must  in- 
fallibly have  overwhelmed  him.  He  might  then  have  debouched  as  con- 
queror, in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  before  the  Archduke  Charles.  But, 
in  genera!  prudent,  he  directed  Ferino  to  follow  with  his  right  the  detached 
corps  qf  the  Swabians  and  of  Conde ;  he  despatched  St.  Cyr  with  the 
centre  direct  for  the  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  certain 
heights,  and  himself  skirted  the  foot  of  them  to  descend  to  Rastadt  before 
Latour.  This  njarch  was  the  double  elFect  of  his  caution  and  of  Carnot's 
plan.  He  wished  to  cover  himself  everywhere,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
extend  his  line  towards  Switzerland,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  support  by  the 
Alps  the  army  of  Italy.  Moreau  set  himself  in  motion  on  the  12lh  (June 
30th).  He  marched  between  the  Rhine  and  the  mountains,  through  an 
unequal  country,  interspersed  with  woods  and  intersected  by  torrents.  He 
advanced  with  circumspection,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Rastadt  till  the  15th 
{July  3d).  He  was  still  in  time  to  overwhelm  Latour,  who  had  not  yet 
been  rejoined  by  the  Archduke  Charles.  That  prince,  after  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  passage,  was  coming  by  forced  marches  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Iwenty-five  thousand  men.  He  left  thirty-six  thousand  on  the 
Lahn,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  before  Mayeuce,  'to  make  head  against 
Jourdan,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  General  Wartensleben.  He 
made  all  possible  haste,  but  the  heads  of  his  columns  were  still  at  a  great 
distance.  Latour,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  Mannheim,  had  at  most 
thirty-six  thousand  men.  He  was  ranged  along  the  Murg,  which  lalls  into 
the  Rhine,  having  his  left  at  Gernsbach,  in  the  mountains ;  his  centre  at 
their  foot  towards  Kuppenheim,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Murg ;  his  right 
in  the  plain  along  the  woods  of  Niederbuhl,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine ;  and  his  reserve  at  Rastadt,  It  would  have  been  imprudent  in 
Latour  to  fight  before  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  But,  deriving 
confidence  from  his  position,  he  determined  to  resist,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  high-road  which  leads  from  Rastadt  to  the  Neckar. 

Moreau  had  only  his  left  with  him :  his  centre,  under  St.  Cyr,  had  stayed 
behind,  to  take  possession  of  some  posts  in  the  Black  Mountains.  This 
circumstance  diminished  the  inequality  of  the  forces.  On  the  17th  (July 
5th),  he  attacked  Latour.  His  troops  behaved  with  great  intrepidity,  took 
the  position  of  Gernsbach  on  the  Upper  Murg,  and  penetrated  to  Kuppen- 
heim, towards  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position,  But  in  the  plain  his 
divisions  found  it  difficult  to  debouch,  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  i» 
presence  of  the  numerous  Austrian  cavalry.  They,  nevertheless,  pushed  on 
to  Niederbuh!  and  Rastadt,  aad  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  Murg  at  all  points.     A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

Moreau  halted  on  the  field  of  battle,  without  attempting  to  pursue 
the  enemy.     The  archduke  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  might  still  have 
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overwhelmed  Latouri  but  he  thought  that  his  troops  were  too  much  fa- 
tigued ;  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  St.  Cyr  to  him,  that  he  might  act 
with  a  greater  mass  of  fprce,  and- he  awaited  tilt  the  Slst  (July  9th),  before 
making  a  new  attack.  This  interval  of  four  days  allowed  the  archduke  to 
arrive  with  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  gave  an 
equal  chance  to  the  combatants. 

The  respective  position  of  the  two  armies  was  nearly  the  same.  They 
were  both  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  Rhine,  .with  one  wing  in  the 
mountains,  the  centre  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  the  left  in  the  woody  and 
marshy  plain  bordering  the  Rhine.  Moreau,  who  was  slow  of  conviction, 
but  who  had  still  time  to  be  convinced,  because  he  strli  retained  the  cool- 
ness requisite  for  correcting  his  faults,  had  perceived,  when  engaged  at 
Rastadt,  the  importance  of  making  his  principal  eSbrt  in  the  mountains. 
In  fact,  he  who  was  master  of  them  possessed  the  avenues  to  the  valley  of 
the  Neckar,  the  principi!  object  in  dispute.  He  had  it  in  his  power, 
besides,  to  fall  upon  his  adversary  and  to  drive  him  into  the  Rhine. 
Moreau  had  an  additional  reason  for  fighting  in  the  mountains ;  this  was 
his  superiority  in  infantry  and  his  inferiority  in  civalry  The  archduke 
was  as  well  aware  as  he  of  the  imp  f       b!   !        1         If  h        b     h 

had  in  his  numerous  squadrons  a  gas  fkpg        hpl 

He  rectified  the  position  taken  by  L  h      h  h    fe  h 

mountains  to  meet  Moreau;  be  f  h     pi  f  Ro- 

ihensol,  on  which  his  left  supp       d        Ifhdpljdh  h 

foot  of  the  mouniains  in  advanc      I  M  1    h       d  1  1  y        h     pi 

He  meant  to  attack  on  the  92d  (T  Ij  10)      M  p     d  h  m       d 

attacked  on  the  21st  (July  9th). 

General  Si.  Cyr,  whom  Morea     h!      11  d  dhfmihfgh 

■attacked  the  plateau  of  Rothenso!      Hdplydhp  dh 

skill  in  manceuvring,  which  dis  h  d  1  h       gh         I         1 

reer.      Finding  himself  unable         did         h  yf  f         dbl 

position,  he  surrounded  him  wihfim        h  dd        hg  be 

sounded,  and  feigned  a  flight  to     d         h    A  q        h       p 

and  to  pursue  the  French.     Thi  g  m  ssf  I      h    A 

seeing  the  French  advance,  and    h       A  dsod      dldf       hm 

General  St.  Cyr,  who  had  troops  dyh  h  hmp  hA 
who  had  quitted  their  position,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  plateau. 
From  that  moment  he  kept  advancing,  intimidated  the  Saxons  des- 
tined to  attack  our  right,  and  oliliged  them  to  fall  back.  At  Malsoh,  in  the 
centre,  Desaix  had  a  brisk  action  with  the  Austrians,  took  and  lost  that 
village,  and  finished  the  combat  by  taking  possession  of  the  last  heights 
that  border  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  the  plain  our  cavalry  had  hot 
been  engaged,  and  Moreau  had  kept  on  the  skirt  of  the  woods. 

The  battle  was,  therefore,  indecisive  excepting  in  the  mountains.  But 
that  was  the  important  point,  for,  in  following  up  his  success,  Moreau 
migh't  extend  his  right  wing  around  the  archduke,  take  from  him  the 
avenues  lo  the  vaSley  of  the  Neckar,  and  drive  him  into  the  Rhine.  It  ia 
true  that  the  archduke,  if  he  lost  the  mountains,  which  were  his  base,  could, 
in  his  turn,  deprive  Moreau  of  his,  which  was  the  Rhine  ;  he  might  renew 
his  efforts  in  the  plain,  beat  Desaix,  and,  advancing  ,  along  the  Rhine, 
olow  Moreau  into  the  air.  On  theae  occasions,  it  is  the  least  bold  who  is 
compromised  :  it  is  he  who  fancies  that  he  is  cut  off  who  really  is  so.  The 
archdiike  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  lost  he  might  by  a  hazardous  raove- 
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meiit  compromise  ihe  Austrian  monarchy,  which  had  no  other  support  than 
his  army.  This  resolution,  which  led  to  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  armies, 
and  exposed  Germany  to  an  invasion,  has  been  censured.  We  may  admire 
those  sublime  darings  of  genius,  which  obtain  great. faults  at  the  expense 
of  great  dangers ;  but  we  must  not  make  a  law  of  them.  Prudence  alone 
is  a  duty  in  the  situation  in  which  the  archduke  was,  and  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  having  retreated,  in  order  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  before 
Moreau,  and  thus  cover  the  hereditary  states.  Accordingly,  he  immedi- 
ately formed  the  resolution  of  abandoning  Germany,  which  no  line  was 
capable  of  covering,  and  ascending  the  Mayn  and  the  Neckar  to  the  grand 
!ine  of  the  hereditary  states,  that  of  the  Danube.  This  river,  covered  by 
the  two  fortresses  of  UIra  and  Ratisbon,  was  the  surest  rampart  of  Austria. 
In  concentrating  his  forces  there,  the  archduke  was  at  home,  a  chuval  on  a 
large  river,  with  forces  equal  to  those  of  the  enemy  with  the  power  of 
manceuvring  on  both  banks,  and  of  overwhelnmg  one  ol  the  two  nvading 
armies.  The  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  nould  be  lery  far  from  his  home  at 
an  immense  distance  from  his  base,  w  thout  that  superiority  of  forces 
which  compensates  fdr  the  danger  of  that  disljnce  with  tlie  disadvantage 
of  a  frightful  country  lo  traverse  for  the  purpose  of  invading  and  to 
traverse  again  for  the  purpose  of  returning  and  iaslly  with  the  inconveni 
ence  of  being  divided  into  two  corps  and  commanded  by  two  generals 
Thus  the  Imperialists  would  gain  in  approaching  the  Danube  as  much  as 
the  French  would  lose.  But,  to  insure  all  these  advantages  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  archduke  should  reach  the  Danube  v,  thout  defeat  and  after 
that,  it  was  requisite  th  t  h  h  Id  etire  n  th  firmness  but  v  ithout  ex 
posing  himself  to  the  r   k    f      y  gement 

After   leaving   a   gar       n  My  nee     Efrtnlreitstein     Cassel     and 

Mannheim,  he  ordered  W  1  b       o  retire  foot  by  foot  through  the  val 

ley  of  the  Mayn,  and  h     D     ube  fighting  daily  enough  to  keep 

up  the   courage  of  hi  P     b  enough    to   involve  him-,elf  in   a 

general  action.     He  p  d  cf  urae  himself  with  his  army      He 

proceeded  with  it  to  Pforzheim  m  the  v  alley  of  the  Neckar  and  halted 
there  no  longer  than  was  requisite  to  collect  his  artillery  and  to  allow  time 
for  its  retreat.  Wartensleben  fell  back  with  thirty  thousand  foot  and  fif 
teen  thousand  horse;  the  archduke  with  forty  thousand  infantry  and 
eighteen  thousand  cavalry;  amounting  m  the  whole  to  one  hindred  ind 
three  thousand  men.  The  remainder  was  in  fortresses  or  had  filed  oS  by 
the  Upper  Rhine  into  Switzerland,  before  General  Ferino  who  cf  inraand 
ed  Moreau's  right, 

Jourdan's  army,  as  soon  as  Moreau  had  decided  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  again  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Duiseldorf  .aid  Neuwied  manceu 
▼ring  as  it  had  always  done,  and  proceeding  to  vards  tl  e  Labn  with  the  in 
tention  of  afterwards  debouching  into  the  v^ley  of  the  Mayn  The  French 
armies  advanced,  therefore,  in  two  column"  along  the  Mayn  and  the  Neck 
ar,  following  the  two  imperial  armies,  which  made  a  most  admirable  re 
treat.  The  numerous  squadrons  of  the  Auslnans  hovering  in  the  rear 
guard,  overawed  by.  their  mass,  covered  their  infantry  from  the  ins  ilt=  of 
the  French,  and  frustrated  all  their  efforts  to  get  at  it  Moreau  who  had 
not  had  any  fortress  to  mask  on  leaving  the  Rhine  marched  with  sevei  ty 
one  thousand  men.  Jourdan,  who  had  to  blockade  Mayen<  e  Ca^sel  and 
Ehrenbreitstein,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  devote  twenty  seven  tl  ousaud 
men  to  these  varioiis  purposes,  marched  with  only  forty  six  thousand  and 
was  very  little  superior  to  Wartensleben 
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According  to  the  vicious  plan  of  Carnot,  it  was  still  necessary  to  attack 
the  wings  of  the  enemy,  that  is  to  say,  to  relinquish  the  essential  object, 
that  of  a  junction  of  the  two  armies.  This  junction  would  have  enabled 
the  French  to  direct  upon  the  Danube  a  mass  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men,  an  enormous,  an  overwhelming  mass,  which 
would  have  thrown  out  all  the  calculations  of  the  archduke,  foiled  all  his 
efforts  lo  concentrate  himself,  crossed  the  Danube  before  his  face,  taken 
Ulm,  and  from  that  base  threatened  Vienna  and  shaken  the  imperial 
throne.* 

Agreeably  to  Carnot's  plan,  Moreau  was  to  support  himself  on  the  Up- 
per Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube,  Jourdan  towards  Bohemia.  Moreau 
was  furnished  with  aS  additional  reason  for  appuying  on  this  point,  namely, 
the  possibility  of  communicating  with  the  army  of  Italy  by  the  Tyrol, 
which  presupposed  the  eneoutioH  of  the  gigantic  plan  of  Bonaparte,  justly 
disapproved  of  by  the  Directory.  As  Moreau  wished,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  be  too  far  separated  from  Jonrdan,  and  to  extend  his  left  hand  to  him 
while  he  gave  the  rigb*  io  tne  army  of  Italy,  he  was  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neckar  occujjymg  a  line  of  fiiiy  leagues.  Jourdan,  on  his  part,  directed 
to  follow  lip  Wartensleben,  was  obliged  to  separate  from  Moreau ;  and,  as 
Wartensleben,  a  common-place  general,  comprehending  nothing  of  the 
archduke's  plan,  instead  of  approaching  the  Danube,  proceeded  towards  Bo- 
hemia with  the  intention  of  covering  it,  Jourdan,  in  order  to  comply  with 
his  instructions,  was  obliged  to  extend  himself  more  and  more.  Thus  the 
two  hostile  armies  were  both  doing  the  contrary  to  what  they  ought  to  have 
done.  .  There  was  this  difference  between  Wartensleben  and  Jourdan,  that 
the  former  disobeyed  an  escelient  order,  and  the  latter  was  ohljged  to  com- 
ply with  a  bad  one.  Wartensle ben's  fault  was  his  own,  Jourdan's  was  thai 
of  Carnot,  the  director. 

Moreau  fought  a  battle  at  Canstadt  for  the  passage  of  the  Neckai,  and 
then  penetrated  into  the  defiles  of  the  Alb,  a  chain  of  mountains  separating 
the  Neckar  from  the  Danube,  as  the  Black  Mountains  separate  it  from 
the  Rhine.  He  cleared  these  defiles,  and  debouched  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  about  the  middle  of  Thermidor  (ihe  end  of  July),  after  a  month's 
inarch.  Jourdan,  after  proceeding  from  the  banks  of  the  Lahn  to  those  of 
the  Mayn,  and  fighting  a  battle  at  Friedberg,  halted  before  the  city  of 
Frankfurt,  which  he  threatened  to  bombard  unless  it  were  given  up  to  him 
immediately.  The  Austrians  complied  only  on  condition  of  a  suspension 
of  arms  for  two  days.  This  suspension  would  allow  them  to  cross  the 
Mayn,  and  to  gain  a  considerable  start ;  but  it  would  save  an  interesting 
city,  Ihe  resources  of  which  might  prove  serviceable  to  the  army.  Jourdan 
assented  to  it.  The  place  was  given  up  on  the  28th  of  Measidor  {July 
16lh).  Jourdan  levied  contributions  on  this  city,  but  acted  with  great 
moderation,  and  even  displeased  his  army  by  the  lenity  which  he  showed 
to  ail  enemy's  country.  The  report  of  the  opulence  in  which  the  army  of 
Italy  lived  had  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  army,  and  excited  a  wish 
to  live  in  the  same  manner  in  Germany.  Jourdan  ascended  the  Mayn, 
made  himself  master  of  Wurzburg  on  tlie  7th  of  Thermidor  (July  25ih), 
and  then  debouched  beyond  the  mountains  of  Swabia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Naab,  which  falls  into  the  Danube.     H^  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  Moreau, 

"  On  this  subject,  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  arguments  emplojed  by  Napoleon, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  Tiiermidor  (the  begin- 
ning of  August),  Swabia  and  Saxony  had  acceded  to  the  neutrality,  sent 
agents  to  Paris  to  treat  for  peace,  and  consented  to  contributions.  The 
Saxon  and  Swabian  troops  retired,  and  thus  reduced  the  Austrian  army  by 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  of  little  use  it  is  true,  and  fighting  without  zeal. 
Thus,  about  the  middie  of  summer,  our  armies,  masters  of  Italy,  the 
whole  of  which  they  controlled,  masters  of  half  of  Germany,  which  they 
had  overrun  as  far  as  the  Danube,  threatened  Eurc^.  It  was  two  months 
since  La  Vendee  had  been  subdued.  One  hundred  thousand  men  were  in 
the  West,  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  might  be  detached  in  any  direction. 
The  promises  of  the  directorial  government  could  not  be  more  gloriously 
accomplished. 
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THE   DIRECTORY. 

INTERNAL  STATE  OF  FRANCE— FALL  OF  THE  MASD ATS— ATTACK 
ON  THE  CAMP  OF  GRENELLE  BY  THE  JACOJJINS— RENEWAL  OF 
THE  FAMILY  COMPACT  WITH  ■  SPAIN,  AND  PROJECT  OF  A  QUAD- 
RUPLE ALLIANCE— NEGOTIATIONS  IN  ITALY—CONTINUATION  OP 
HOSTILITIES;  ARRIVAL  OP  WURMSER  ON  THE.ADIGE;  BATTLES 
OF  LONATO  AND  CASTIGLIONE— OPERATIONS  ON  THE  DANUBE; 
BATTLE  OF  NERESHEIM;  MARCH  OF  THE  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES 
AGAINST  JOURDAN— MARCH  OF  BONAPARTE  FOR  THE  BilENTA ; 
BATTLES  OF  ROVEREDO,  BASSANO,  AND  ST.  GEORGE;  RETREAT 
OF  WURMSER  TO  MANTUA— RETURN  OF  JOURDAN  TO  THE  MAYN; 
BATTLE   OF   WURZBURG;  RETREAT  OF  MOREAU, 

Fhance  had  never  appeared  greater  abroad  than  during  this  suiomer  of 
1796 ;  but  her  interna!  situation  was  far  from  corresponding  with  her  ex- 
ternal glory.  Paris  exhibited  a  singular  spectacle  ;  the  patriots,  furious 
ever  since  the  apprehension  of  Babceuf,  Dtooet,  and  their  other  chiefs, 
execrated  the  government,  and  wished  the  republic  no  more  victories,  since 
they  proved  beneficial  to  the  Directory.  The  declared  enemies  of  the' 
Revolution  stoutly  denied  them ;  the  men  who  were  tired  of  it  affected  not 
to  believe  them.  Some  recently-enriched  upstarts,  who  owed  their  weahh 
to  jobbing  or  contracts,  displayed  unbounded  luxury,*  and  manifested  the 
most  ungrateful  indifference  for  that  revolution  which  had  made  their 
fortune.  This  mora!  stite  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  general  weariness 
in  tlie  nation,  of  inveterate  passions  in  the  parties,  and  of  cupidity  excited 
by  a  financial  crisis.  But  there  were  still  republican  and  enthusiastic 
Frenchmen,  who  retained  their  old  sentiments,  whose  hearts  rejoiced  at 

.  *  "  In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  ancient  opulence,  modern  wealth  began  to  display 
lis  luxury;  and  the  riches  of  the  bankers  and  those  who  had  made  fortunes  in  the  Revo- 
lution, began  to  shine  with  unprecedented  lustre.  Splendid  hotels  sumptuously  fiip 
Dished  in  tlie  Grecian  l^te  were  embellished  by  magnilicent  i^les." — LaeietiHe.    E. 
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our  victo  ies  wlio  so  Tar  ftura  Itnim^  them  on  tl  e  contrary  hailed  Hie 
tidings  of  them  with  transport  and  prouonnced  with  affection  and  admira- 
tion the  names  of  HocIip  Jourdan,  Moreaii  and  Bonaparte.  These  were- 
desirous  that  fresh  efforts  should  be  made  that  tht  evil- disposed  and  the 
indifferent  should  he  ohliged  to  contribute,  with  all  their  means,  to  the 
glory  and  the  greatness  of  the  republic 

To  dim  (he  lustie  of  our  triumphs  the  parlies  ftlllo  work  to  decry  the 
generals  They  were  partioularly  hitter  against  the  youngest  and  the  most 
brilliant  of  them  against  Bonaparte  whose  name  had  in  two  months  become 
so  glorious  He  had  on  the  Hth  of  Vendemidire  struck  great  terror  into 
the  ro)  allots  and  they  did  not  spare  hira  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  known 
'      '     '     '  '        '  imperiJHS  disposition  in  Italy;  people  were 

h  h    t      t  d  tl  e  states  of  that  country,  grant- 

g  p  Di  w      h  decided  peace  or  war ;  they 

w    h       w  h  g  he  yehicSe,  he  had  transmitted 

n  h     R  T  herefore,  took  delight  in  raalL- 

b  nd  that  he  was  about  to  be  re- 
in d  A  g  g  w  d  een  lost  to  the  republic,  and  a 
A  ordingly,  the  malcontents  assi- 
d  V  d  h  They  went  so  far  as  to  say 
H  P  w  oing  off  to  arrest  Bonaparte  in 
d  m  T  g  wrote  a  letter  to  Bonaparte  con- 
g  2  e  assurance  of  its  entire  confi- 
d  d  p  b  h  d  in  al!  the  papers.  The  brave 
H  h  p  m  rival  who  had  raised  himself  in 
w  m  g  g  *'"'  republic,  wrote  to  disavow 
h  p  w  h  m  y  ot  be  amiss  to  quote  this  letter, 
so  honourable  (o  the  two  young  heroes.  It  was  addressed  to  the  minister 
of  the  police  and  published  ; 

"  Cjtizen  Minister — Men  who,  concealed  or  unknown  during  the  first 
years  of  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  now  think  only  of  seeking  the 
means  of  destroying  it,  and  speak  of  it  merely  to  sender  its  firmest  sup- 
porters, have,  for  some  days  past,  been  spreading,  reports  most  injurious  to 
the  armies,  and  to  one  of  the  genera!  officers  who  commanded  them.  Can 
they  then  no  longer  attain  their  object  by  corresponding  openly  with  the 
horde  of  conspirators,  resident  at  Hamburg?  Must  they,  in  order  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  the  masters  whom  they  are  desirous  of  giving  to  France, 
vilify  the  leaders  of  the  armies?  Do  they  imagine  that  these,  as  weak  as 
in  times  past,  will  suffer  themselves  lo  he  calumniated  without  daring  to 
reply,  and  to  be  accused  without  defending  themselves?  Why  is  Bonaparte 
then  the  object  of  the  wrath  of  these  gentry  ?  is  it  because  he  beat  their 
friends  and  themselves  in  Vendemiaire  1  is  it  because  he  is  dissolving  the 
armies  of  kings,  and  furnishing  the  republic  with  the  means  of  bringing  this 
honourable  war  to  a  glorious  conclusion  ?  Ah !  brave  young  man,  where  is 
the  republican  soldier  whose  heart  does  not  burn  with  the  desire  to  imitate 
thee!  Courage,  Bonaparte!  lead  our  victorious  armies  to  Naples,  to  Vi- 
enna ;  reply  to'thy  personal  enemies  by  humbling  kings,  by  shedding  fresh 
lustre  over  our  armies,  and  leave  to  us  the  task  of  upholding  thy  ^ory. 

"  I  have  smiled  with  pity  on  hearing  a  man,  in  other  respects  of  very 
shrewd  understanding,  express  an  alarm  which  he  does  not  feel,  respecting 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  French  generals.  You  are  acquainted  with 
almost  all  of  them,  citizen  minister.  Which  of  them  is  it,  supposing  him 
even  to  possess  sufBcient  authority  over  his  army  to  induce  it  to  march 
against  the  government — which  of  them  is  it,  I  ask,  who  would  ever  at- 
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lempl  to  do  so,  without  being  immediately  crushed  by  his  comrades  "i  The 
generals  are  scarcely  acquainted,  scarcely  correspond,  with  one  another. 
Their  number  ought  to  make  people  easy  respecting  the  designs  which  are 


an  outcry,  that  they  may  obtain  places.  Others,  though  nobody  cares 
about  them,  imagine  that  their  destruction  has  been  sworn.  They  cry  out, 
to  render  themselves  interesting.  I  have  seen  emigrants,  more  Frenchmen 
than  royalists,  weep  with  joy  at  the  recital  of  our  victories;  I  have  seen 
Parisians  throw  doubts  upon  them.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  one  pariy, 
dariag,  but  without  means,  >vas  desirous  of  overthrowing  the  present 
goverament,  in  order  to  introduce  anarchy  in  its  stead ;  that  a  second, 
more  dangerous,  more  adroit,  and  which  numbers  friends  everywhere,  was 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  give  back  to  France 
the  rickety  constitution  of  1791  and  a  thirty  years'  civil  war ;  that,  lastly,  a 
third,  if  it  is  capable  of  despising  the  other  two,  and  assuming  over  them 
that  empire  which  is  conferred  on  it  by  the  laws,  will  conquer  them,  be- 
cause it  is  composed  of  genuine,  laborious,  and  upright  republicans,  whose 
means  are  talents  and  virtues,  because  it  numbers  among  its  partisans 
every  good  citizen  and  the  armies,  who  asorediy  have  not  been  conquering 
for  these  five  years  merely  to  suffer  the  country  to  be  enslaved." 

This  letter  put  an  end  to  all  the  reports,  and  imposed  silence  on  the  ma- 
licious circulators  of  them. 

Amidst  its  glory,  the  government  excited  pity  by  its  poverty.  The  new 
paper-money  had  kept  its  ground  for  a  very  short  time,  and  its  fall  deprived 
the  Directory  of  an  important  resource.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  on 
the  26th  of  Ventose  two  thousand  four  hundred  millions  of  maadats  had 
■been  created,  and  a  corresponding  value  in  national  domains  had  been 
pledged  for  them.  One  part  of  these  mandats  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  withdrawing  of  the  twenty-four  thousand  millions  remaining  in  cicfeula- 
(ion,  and  the  remainder  to  the  supply  of  current  wants.  It  was,  in  some 
sort,  as  we  have  observed,  a  new  edition  of  the  old  paper,  with  a  new  title 
and  a  new'figure.  For  the  twenty-four  thousand  millions  in  assignata  were 
given  eight  hundred  millions  in  mandats,  and,  instead  of  creating  forty- 
eight  thousand  millions  more  in  assignats,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
millions  in  mandats  were  created.  The  difference  was,  therefore,  in  the 
title  and  the  figure,  and  also  in  the  pledge ;  for  the  assignats,  owing  to  the 
effect  of  the  sales  by  auction,  did  not  represent  a  determinate  value  in  do- 
mains ;  the  mandats,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  were  capable  of  procuring 
domains  on  the  mere  offer  of  the  price  in  1790,  exactly  represented  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  millions.  All  this  did  not  prevent  their  fall. 
It  was  owing  to  various  causes.  France  would  not  have  any  more  paper 
and  was  determined  to  place  no  more  confidence  in  it.  Now,  let  the 
A2  .  , 
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0  good,  if  people  will  no  longer  regard  tliem,  Ui^  afi 
as  though  they  did  not'  esist.  Then,  the  figure  of  the  paper,  though  re- 
duced, was  not  siifficienfly  reduced.  Twenty-four  thousand  millions  ire 
assignats  were  converted  into  eight  hundred  milliona  in  mandate;  the  old 
paper,  therefore,  was  reduced  to  one-thirtieth,  and  it  ought,  by  right,  tii  have 
been  reduced  to  the  two  hundred  and  twentieth,  for  twenty-four  tiiousand 
millions  were  worth  at  most  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  To  throw 
them  hack  into  circulation  for  eight  hundred  millions,  by  Gonverting  them 
into  mandats,  was  an  error,  1(  is  true  that  there  was  appropriated  tp  them 
a  like  value  in  domdna;  but  an  estate  which,  in  1790,  was  worth  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  would  not,  at  this  time,  sell  for  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand or  twenty-five  thousand.  Consequently  the  paper,  bearing  this  new 
title  and  this  new  figure,  even  while  exactly  representing  domains,  must, 
like  them,  be  worth  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  money.  Now,  to  at- 
tempt to  make  it  circulate  at  par,  as  had  been  done,  was  again  to  support  a 
fallacy.  Thus,  if  there  had  even  been  a  possibility  of  restoring  confidence 
to  the  paper,  the  exaggerated  supposition  of  its  value  must  still  have  made 
it  fall;  therefore,  though  its  circulation  was  forced  .everywh«e,  people 
would  not  countenance  it  for  a  moment.  The  violent  measures  which  it 
was  possible  to  impose  in  1793  were,  at  this  time,  powerless.  Nobody 
bargained  but  for  a  money  price.  That  specie,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
hoarded  or  Carried  abroad,  found  its  way  into  circulation.  That  which 
had  been  hidden  came  forth;  that  which  had  quitted  France  returned. 
The  southern  provinces  were  full  of  piasters,  which  came  from  Spain, 
and  were  introduced  among  us  from  necessity.  Gold  and  silver  come,  like 
al!  commodities,  whithersoever  the  demand  calis  them;  only  their  price  is 
higher,  and  keeps  up  till  the  quantity  is  sufficient  and  tile  want  is  supplied. 
Some  rogueries  were  also  committed  by  means  of  payments  in  mandais, 
because  the  laws,  giving  the  forced  currency  of  money  to  paper,  allowed  it 
to  be  employed  in  acquitting  written  engagements;  but  people  scarcely 
durst  avail  themselves  of  that  faculty,  and  as  for  all  stipulations,  they  were 
made  in  specie.  In  all  the  markets  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  wages  of  the  lower  classes  were  paid  in  "no  other  medium. 
One  would  have  imagined  that  there  was  no  paper  in  France.  The  man- 
dats  were  in  the'  hands  of  speculators  only,  who  received  them  from  the 
government  and  sold  them  to  the  purchasers  of  national  domains. 

In  this  manner,  the  financial  crisis,  though  existing  for  the  state,  had 
almost  ceased  to  affect  individuals.*  Commerce  and  industry,  availing 
themselves  of  the  first  moment  of  quiet,  and  of  some  communications  re- 
opened with  the  continent  in  consequence  of  our  victories,  began  to  re- 
sume some  activity. 

It  is  not  requisite,  as  governments  have  had  the  vanity  to  assert,  to  en- 
courage production  in  order  that  it  may  prosper;  all  that  it  needs  is,  not  to 
be  thwarted.  It  takes-  adv3nt&ge  of  the  first  moment  to  develop  itself  with 
wonderful  activity.  But,  if  the  circumstances  of  private  individuals  were 
improved,  the  government,  that  is  to  say,  its  chiefs,  its  agents  of  all  kinds, 
military  men,  administrators  or  magistrates,  and  its  creditors,  were  reduced 
to  extreme  distress.     The  mandats  which  were  given  to  them  were  power- 

*  "  GovGrnment  and  all  the  persons  who  received  pajiQent  from  it,  including  the 
public  creditors,  the  army,  and  tlie  civil  servants,  v/ece  stili  suffering  tl^e  most  severe 
■nrivationa ;  but  t(ie  crisis  had  passed  with  the  great  bulk  of  individuals  in  the  slate 
'rh„  p,n  ;-  il.»  ,..ti,a  r,r  ih^„^^;^T,-,iB  had  been  so  escessive,  that  no  one  would  lake 
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less  in  their  hands;  they  could  make  but  one  use  of  them,  namely,  pass 
them  to  speculators  in  paper,  who  took  one  hundred  francs  for  five  or  six, 
and  afterwards  sold  these  mandats  to  the  purchasers  of  national  domains. 
Thus  the  annuitants  were  perishing  of  hunger ;  the  functionaries  were 
giving  up  their  places,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  instead  of  solicit- 
ing appointments  people  (vere  resigning  them'.  The.  armies  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  living  at  the  enemy's  cost,  were  protected  from  the  general 
want;  but  the  armies  of  the  interior  we're  in  extreme  distress.  Hoche  had 
nothing  with  which  to  subsist  his  soldiers  but  the  articles  of  consumption 
levied  m  the  .provinces  of  the  West,  and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
military  system  in  those  provinces  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  levy  in  kind 
the  supplies  which  he  needed.  As  for  the  officers  and  himself,  they  had 
not  wherewithal  even  to  procure  clothino  ind  other  necessaries  The  sup- 
ply of  tl  d  F  p  h  gh 
the  coun  d  "l  g 
make  ad  T  m  as  O  ai 
reinforc  hd  p  ^  Hsphd 
even  bee  P  d  fid 
of  the  a  fi  th  y 
could  n  pp  w  h  d  Th 
gendarm  d  d  B  h  d  n 
equipped  p 
horses  \  m  p  d  h 
roads;  they  were  intested  by  robbers,  who  abound  after  civ]l  wars.  They 
broke  into  country-houses,  aud  frequently  penetrated  into  the  towns,  plun- 
dering and  murdering  with  unheard-of  audacity. 

Such  then  was  the  internal  state  of  France.  The  particular  character 
of  this  new  crisis  was  the  poverty  of  the  government  amidst  the  improved 
circumstances  of  private  individuals.  The  Directory  subsisted  entirely  on 
the  wrecks  of  the  paper,  and  a  few  millions  which  its  armies  sent  to  it  from 
abroad.  General  Bonaparte  had  already  remitted  thirty  millions,  and  sent 
it  one  hundred  fine  carriage-horses  to  contribute  a  little  to  its  pomp. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  destroy  the  whole  system  of  paper-money. 
To  this  end  it  was  recjaisite  that  its  circulation  should  no  longer  be  forced, 
and  that  the  taxes  should  be  received  in  real  value.  It  was,  therefore,  de- 
clared on  the  28th  of  Messidor  (July  16),  that  every  one  might  bargain  in 
whatever  money  he  pleased ;  that  the  mandals  were  in  future  to  be  taken 
only  at  their  rea!  currency,  and  that  this  currency  should  be  daily  ascer- 
tained and  published  by  the  treasury.  At  length,  the  government  ventured 
to  declare  that  the  taxes  should  be  paid  in  specie  or  in  mandats  at  the  cur- 
rent value.  The  only  exception  made  was  for  the  land-tax.  Ever  since 
the  creation  of  the  mandats,  it  had  been  required  to  be  paid  in  paper  and 
110  longer  in  kind.  It  was  now  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  con- 
tinue to  levy  it  in  kind,  because,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  the  paper,  arti- 
cles of  consumption  would,  at  least,  have  been  obtained.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided,  after  long  discussions  and  several  plans  successively  rejected  by 
the  Ancients,  that,  in -the  frontier  departments  of  those  contiguous  to  the 
■  armies,  the  taxes  might  still  be  demanded  in  kind;  that  in  the  others  fbey 
should  be  paid  in  mandats,  at  the  current  price  of  corn.  Thus  corn  was 
valued  in  1790  at  ten  francs  the  quintal;  it  was  valued  at  the  present  time 
at  eighty  francs  in  mandats.  Every  ten  francs  assessed,  representing  a 
quintal  of  corn,  was  now  to  be' paid  at  eighty  francs  in  mandals.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  simple  to  require  payment  in  specie,  or  in  mandats  at 
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the  current  value  ;  but  this  the  government  durst  not  yet  venture  upon  ;  it 
htgan  therefore  to  return,  hut  with  hesitating  steps,  to  reality. 

The  forced  loan  was  not  yet  entirely  raised.  The  supreme  authority  had 
no  longer  that  arbitrary  energy  requisite  to  insure  the  prompt  execuljon  of 
such  a  measure.  There  reijiained  nearly  ihree  hundred  millions  to  be 
collected.  It  was  decided  that,  in  payment  of  the  loan  and  taxes,  mandats 
should  be  received  at  par,  and  assignats  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  for 
one,  but  for  a  fortnight  only ;  and  that,  after  the  expiration  of  this  term, 
paper  should  be  taken  only  at  the  current  value.  This  was  one  nay  of 
encouraging  those  who  were  backward  in  paying  up. 

The  fall  of  the  mandats  being  declared,  it  was  do  longer  possible  lo  lake 
theni  in  integral  payment  for  the  national  domains  which  were  appropriated 
to  them.  The  bankruptcy  predicted  to  them,  as  to  the  assignats,  became 
inevitable.  Notice  was  actually  given  that,  as  the  maadats  issued  for  two 
thousand  four  hundred  millions  had  fallen  far  below  that  value,  and  were 
not  worth  more  than  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  millions,  the  state 
would  no  longer  give  the  promised  value  in  domains,  namely,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  millions.  The  contrary  had  been  maintained,  in  the  hope 
that  the  mandats  would  keep  up  to  a  certain  vaiue;  but,  one  hundred 
francs  falling  to  five  or  six,  the  state  could  no  longer  give  land,  woTth  one 
hundred  francs  in  1790,  and  thirty  or  forty  francs  at  that  time,  for  five  or 
six  francs.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  bankruptcy  that  the  assignats  had  ex- 
perienced, and  the  nature  of  which  we  have  already  explained.  The  state 
then  did  what  is  done  at  the  present  day  by  a  sinking  fund  which  redeenia 
at  the  currency  of  the  Exchange,  and  which,  in  case  of  an  extraordinary 
fall,  would  redeem  perhaps  at  fifty  what  might  have  been  placed  ai  eighty 
or  ninety.  In  consei^uenCe,  it  was  decided  on  the  8th  of  Thermidur,  that 
the  last  fourth  of  the  national  domains  appropriated  by  the  law  of  ihe  26th 
of  Ventose  (that  which  created  the  mandals)  should  be  paid  for  in  mandats 
at  the  current  value,  and  by  six  equal  instalments.  It  had  appropriated  to 
the  amount  of  eight  hundred  millions.  This  fourth  was,  of  course,  two 
hundred  millions. 

Paper-money  was,  therefore,  drawing  near  to  its  end.  It  may  be  a^ed 
why  the  government  had  made  this  second  trial  of  assignats,  which  had 
had  BO  short  a  duration  and  so  little  success.  In  general,  we  are  tou  apt  10 
judge  of  all  measures  independently  of  the  circumstances  which  have  com- 
manded thom.  Fear  of  the  want  of  specie  had  no  doubt  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  the  mandats,  and,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  the 
government  would  have  been  egregiously  mistaken,  for  there  cannot  be  any 
want  of  specie;  but  it  had  been  particularly  impelled  by  the  imperative 
necessity  of  living  upon  the  produce  of  the  domains,  and  of  anticipating 
upon  their  sale.  It  was  necessary  to  put  tlieir  price  in  circulation  before 
receiving  it,  and  for  this  purpose  to  issue  it  in  the  form  of  paper.  The 
resource  had  indeed  not  been  great,  because  the  mandals  had  fallen  so 
speedily,  but  at  any  rate  the  government  had  lived  upon  it  for  four  or  five 
months.  And  was  that  nothing?  The  mandats  must  be  tonsidered  as  a 
new  discount  of  the  value  of  the  national  domains,  as  a  makeshift  till  these 
domains  could  be  sold.  We  shall  see  what  moments  of  distress  the  govern- 
uient  hiid  still  to  go  through,  before  it  could  realize  their,  sale  in  specie.* 

•  "The  mandate  completed  the  revolutionary  cycle  of  assignats  of  which  Idey  formed 
the  second  period.  They  procured  the  Directory  a  momentary  supply,  but  tliey  aiao  in 
(urn'  lost  their  credit,  and  inaenaihly  led  the  way  to  hankruploy,  which  was  (he  li'anai 
lion  Irooi  paper  to  cash  pa.iiraeaia."—JUigael.    E.' 
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The  treasury  was  not  deficient  in  resources  demandablc  by  it;  but  these 
resources  were  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  national  domains ;  they  had 
to  be  realized.  It  had  yet  to  receive  three  huiidc^d  millions  of  the  forced 
loan ;  three  hundred  millions  of  the  iand-tas  for  the  year,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  amount  of  that  tax;  twenty-five  millions.of  the  fax  on  moveable 
property ;  the.  whole  rent  of  the  national  domains,  and  the  arrears  of  that 
rent,  amounting  together  to  sixty  milliona;  rarious  military  contributions; 
the  price  of  the  moveable  property  of  the  emigrants;  divers  arrears;  lastly, 
eighty  millions  in  paper  on  foreigners.  All  these  resources,  added  to  the 
two  hundred  millions  of  the  last  fourth  of  the  price  of  the  domains,  amount 
ed  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  millions,  an  enormous  sum,  but  difficul' 
to  realize.  To  complete  its  year,  that  is,  to  go  on  till  the  1st  of  Veude 
miaire,  it  wanted  only  four  hundred  millions.  It  would  be  saved  if  out  of 
the  one  thousand  one  hundred  it  could  realize  four  hundred.  For  the 
following  year,  it  had  the  ordinary  contributions  which  it  hoped  to  raise  all 
in  specie,  and  which,  amounting  to  some  five  hundred  millions,  covered 
what  were  called  the  ordinary  expenses.  For  the  war  expenses,  if  a  new 
campaign  were  necessary,  it  had  .the  remainder  of  the  one  thousand  one 
hundred  millions  just  mentioned,  and  of  which  it  was  to  absorb  this  year 
about  four  hundred;  lastly,  it  had  the  new  appropriations  of  the  national 
domains.  But  the  difficulty  still  was  how  to  get  in  those  suras."  Ready 
money  never  consists  of  anything  but  the  proceeds  of  the  year ; '  now  it  was 
difficult  to  raise  them  at  once  by  the  forced  loan,  by  the  tax  on  land  and 
moveables,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  domains.  The  government  fell  to  work 
afresh  to  collect  the  contributions,  and  the  Directory  was  invested  with 
the  extraordinary  faculty  of  pledging  Belgian  domains  for  one  hundred 
millions  in  specie.  The  rescriptions,  of  the  nature  of  royal  bans,  having 
for  their  object  to  discount  the  proceeds  of  the  year,  had  shared  the  fate  of 
all  the  paper.  Being  unable  to  avail  himself  of  this  resource,  the  minister 
settled  with  the  contractors  by  orders,  which  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
tirst  receipts. 

Such  were  the  distresses  of  this  government,  which  was  so  glorious 
abroad.  At  home,  parties  were  still  at  work.  The  submission  of  La 
Vendee  had  greatly  abated  the  hopes  of  the  royalist  faction ;  but  the  Paris 
agents  felt  only  the  roore  convinced  of  the  merit  of  their  old  pian,  which  con- 
sisted ifl  not  having  recourse  to  civil  war,  but  in  corrupting  opinions,  and 
in  gaining  an  influence  by  degrees  over  the  Councils  and  the  authorities. 
At  this  they  laboured  in  their  journals.  As  for  the  patriots,  they  had 
arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  indignation.  They  had  favoured  the 
flight  of  Drouet,  who  had  found  means  to  escape  from  prison,  and  they 
meditated  new  plots,  notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  BabtEuf's.  Many 
old  Conventionalists  and  Thermidorians,  heretofore  connected  with  the 
government,  which  ihey  had  themselves  formed,  began  immediately  af- 
ter the  13th  of  Vendemiaire  to  be  discontented.  A  law  enjoined,  as  we 
have  seen,  thR  ex-Conventionalists  not  re-elected  and  all  dismissed  Func- 
tionaries to  quit  Paris.  The  police,  by  mistake,  sent  order's  for  apprehend- 
ing four  Conventionalists,  members  of  the  legislative  body.  These  orders 
were  denounced  with  acrimony  in  the  Five  Hundred.  T.illien,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  Baboeitf's  plot,  had  loudly  declared  his  adhesion  to 
the  system  of  the  government,  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  police  of  the 
Directory,  and  against  the' distrust  of  which  the  patriots  were  the  oBjeci, 
Thibaudeau,  his  habitual  opponent,  answered  him,  and,  aAer  a  very  ivariii 
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.discussion  and  some  recriminations,  eacli  fell  back  into  sullen  alienee. 
Cochon,  tlie  minister,  hia  agents,  his  spies,  were  particular  objects  of  the 
hatred  of  the  patriots,  who  had  been  the  first  that  were  galled  by  his  vigi- 
lance. For  the  rest,  (he  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  government  ^as 
clearly  marked  out;  and,  if  it  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  royaJiats,  it  waa 
equally  unconnected  with  the  patriots,  that  is,  with  that  portion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  which  was  desirous  to  return  to  a  more  democratic  republic, 
and  deemed  the  present  system  too  inild  for  the  aristocrats.  But,  setting 
aside  the  state  of  the  finances,  this  situation  of  the  Directory,  detached 
fronV  all  parties,  curbing  them  with  a  strong  hand,  and  supported  by  admi- 
rable armies,  was  very  cheering  and  very  brilliant. 

The  patriots  had  already  made  two  attempts,  and  been  twice  foiled,  since 
the  installation  of  the  Directory.  They  had  endeavoured  to  reconmience 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins  at  the  Pantheon,  and  had  seen  it  shut  up  by  the 
government.  They  had  (hen  hatched  a  mysterious  plot  under  the  direction 
of  Babceiif;  they  had  been  discovered  by  the  police  and  deprived  of  their 
new  chiefs.  Still  they  were  restless,  and  thought  of  making  a  last  attempt. 
The  opposition,  in  once  more  attacking  the  law  of  the  3d  of  Brumaire, 
excited  in  them  redoubled  rage,  and  impelled  themto  a  final  struggle. 
They  had  already  striven  to  corrupt  the  police  Jegioh.  That  Segion  had 
been  dissolved,  and  changed  into  a  regiment,  which  was  the  21st  dragoons. 
They  conceived  the  design  of  trying  the  fidelity  of  that  regiment,  and  hoped, 
in  gaining  it,  to  gain  the  whole  army  of  the  interior,  encamped  in  the  plain 
of  Greneile.  They  purposed  at  the  same  time  to  excite  a  commotion  by  firing 
muskets  in  Paris,  by  scattering  white  cockades  in  the  streets,  by  shouting 
Vive  U  Rot !  and,  by  thus  inducing  a  belief  that  the  royalists  were  taking  up 
arms,  to  destroy  the  republic.  They  meant  then  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
pretext  to  run  to  arms,  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  and  to  make 
the  camp  of  Greneile  declare  in  their  favour. 

On  the  12tb  of  Fructidor  (August  29)  they  executed  part  of  their  plan, 
fired  petards,  and  threw  white  cockades  pbout  in  the  streets.  But  the 
police,  being  forewarned,  had  taken  such  precautions  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  excite  any  commotion  They  were  not,  however,  disheart- 
ened, and  some  days  alterwards,  on  the  23d  of  Fructidor  (September  9), 
they  resolved  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect  Thirty  of  the  principal  as- 
sembled at  the  Gros  Cadlou,  and  resohed  that  *ery  night  to  collect  a  mob 
in  the  quarter  of  Vaugirard  That  quarter,  near  the' camp  of  GrenelJe,  was 
full  of  gardens,  and  intersected  b)  walls,  it  afforded  lines  behind  which 
they  could  assemble  and  make  resistance,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  they  collected,  to  the  number  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred,  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  and  sword-sticka. 
This, assemblage  comprehended  ill  the  mo=t  determined  men  of  the  party. 
There  were  among  them  some  dismissed  officers,  who  headed  the  mob,  in 
their  uniforms  and  with  their  epaulettes  There  were  also  some  ex-Cotiven- 
tionalists,  in  the  costume  of  repreaent-5live«,  and  also,  it  was  said,  Drouet, 
who  had  been  concealed  in  Paris  ever  since  bis  escape.  An  officer  of  the 
guard  of  the  Directory,  at  the  head  of  ten  horse,  was  patrolling  in  Paris, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  concourse  collected  at  Vaugirard.  He  has- 
tened thither  with  his  little  detachment,  but,  on  coming  up,  was  received 
with  a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  attacked  by  two  hundred  armed  men, 
who  obliged  him  to  retreat  at  full  gallop.  He  went  immediately  to  order 
the  guard  of  the  Directory  to  be  put  under  arms,  and  sent  an  officer  to  the 
camp  of  Greneile  to  give  the  alarm.     The  patriots  lost  no.  time,  and,  the 
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niarm  being  giveo,  repaired  m  all  haste  to  the  phin  ol  Grenelie  to 
the  Dumher  ol  some  hundreda  *  They  proceeded  towards  the  quarters 
of  the  21  at  dragoons,  Idtely  the  police  legioii,  and  endeavoured  to  ^ain 
11  over  by  sajmg  that  they  had  come  to  fraternize  v.'ith  it  Malo  chef 
tlescadron,  who  commanded  that  regiment,  immediBtely  left  his  tent 
mounted  his  horse  half  dressed,  rallied  around  him  some  officers  and 
the  hrst  dragoons  whom  he  met  with,  and  charged  with  drawn  swoid 
those  who  proposed  to  hira  to  traterni^e  This  example  dpcnled  thi- 
soldiers,  they  rin  to  their  horses,  dashed  upon  the  mob,  and  soun  dis- 
persed il  rhey  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  peraons,  and 
apprehended  one  hundred  ind  fhirty-two  The  noise  of  this  combat 
roused  the  whole  cimp,  which  was  instantly  under  arms,  and  filled 
Paris  with  consternation  but  it  soon  subsided,  when  the  folly  and  ihe 
result  ol  the  attempt  became  known  The  Directory  immediately  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  shut  up,  and  applied  to  the  two  Councils  tor  authority 
to  make  domicdiary  iisits,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  certain  quarters 
many  of  the  rioters  whose  wounds  had  prevented  them  from  leaving  Paris. 
Having  formed  part  of  an  armed  assemblage,-  they  were  amenable  to  the 
military  tribunals,  and  were  delivered  up  to  a  commission,  which  began  by 
ordering  a  certain  number  of  them  to  be  shot.  The  organization  of  the 
high  national  court  was  not  yet  compleled,  and  its  installation  was  urged 
anew,  that  the  trial  of  Babceuf  might  commence. 

This  rash  enterprise  was  estimated  at  its  real  value,  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
considered  as  one  of  those  indiscretions  which  characterize  an  expiring 
party.  The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  alone  affected  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to  it,  that  they  might  have  a  new  occasion  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  terror,  and  to  excite  alarm.  People  in  genera!  were  not  much 
frightened;  and  this  vain  attack  proved  more  clearly  than  all  the  other  suc- 
cesses, of  the  Directory  that  its  establishment  was  definitive,  and  that  the 
parties  must  relinquish  all  hopes  of  destroying  it. 

Such  were  the  events  that  were  occurring  in  the  interior.  While  fresh 
battles  were  about  to  be  fought  abroad,  important  negotiations  were  pre- 
paring in  Europe,  The  French  republic  was  at  peace  with  several  powers, 
but  in  alliance  with  none.  The  detractors,  who  have  asserted  that  it  would 
never  be  recognized,  now  said  it  would  never  haie  any  allies  Bj  nay  ot 
replying  to  these  malicious  insmuationa,  the  Directory  thought  of  renewmg 
the  family  compact  with  Spain,  and  projected  1  quddruple  alliance  between 
France,  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  Porte.  By  these  means  the  quadruple 
alhance,  composed  of  ill  the  powers  of  the  South  against  those  of  the 
North,  would  control  the  Mediterranean  and  the  E-ist  gne  uneabiness  to 
Russia,  threaten  the  rear  of  Austria,  and  raise  up  a  new  maritime  crtemv 
against  England  It  would  moreover  procure  sjreat  advantages  lir  (he 
army  ot  Italy,  by  insuring  to  it  the  support  of  the  Venetian  squadron  and 
of  thirty  thousand  Sclavonians 

*  "  The  camp  at  Crenelle  had  retired  to  rest  when  the  conep  rat"r»  nrrivcd  Wli^n 
the  sentinels  demanded,  'Who  goes  therB!*'  thev  rephed  Long  hie  tl  a  r  p  lb!  c 
Long  lire  the  constalution  of  Ninefy-thtee ! '  The  eentinels  immediately  g^^B  -the 
alarm.  The  conspirators,  relying  upon  the  aesistance  of  a  batiabon  of  the  gaard  which 
had  been  reduced,  marched  towards  the  tent  of  Malo  the  commander,  who  ordered  his 
men  to  sound  to  horse,  and  his  dragoons,  who  were  halfnaked  to  mount.  Snrpnsed 
at  this  reception,  the  insurgents  made  but  a  feeble  res  stance  They  were  put  to  ft  glit, 
leaving  a  number  of  dead,and  many  prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle  This  unfortunati, 
expedlljon  was  aJmoat  the  Inat  of  the  party ;  at  each  successive  defeat  it  lost  ita  energy 
and  its  leaders,  and  at  length  acquired  the  secret  conviLt  on  that  its  re  gn  was  at  an 
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Spain  waa  the  easiest  ol  the  three  powers  lo  decide.  She  had  griev- 
ances against  England  that  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  principal  were  the  conduct  of  the  English  at  Toulon,  and  the  secrecy 
observed  towards  the  Spanish  admiral,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
against  Corsica.  The  English  had  insulted  her  ships,  detained  bupplies 
destined  for  her,  violated  her  territory,  taken  posts  threatening  for  her  in 
America,  infringed  the  custom-house  regulations  in  her  colonies,  and 
openly  escited  them  to  revolt.  These  causes  for  discontent,  added  to  the 
splendid  offers  of  the  Directory,  which  held  out  to  her  hopes  of  possessions 
in  Italy,  and  the  victories  which  authorized  her  to  believe  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  offers,  at  length  decided  Spain  to  sign,  on  the  2d  of  Fruc- 
tidor  {August  I9th),  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  an,d,  defensive,  with  France, 
on  the  bases  of  the  family  compact.  By  this  treaty,  those  two  powers  mu- 
tually guaranteed  to  each  other  all  their  possessions  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Indies ;  they  reciprocally  promised  one  another  succours  to  the  extent  of 
eighteen  thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  fiileen  first  rate^,  fifteen 
seventy-fours,  six  frigates,  and  four  cutters.  These  succours  were  to  be  fur- 
nished on  the  first  requisition  of  either  of  the  two  powers  that  should  he 

Instructions  were  seut  to  our  ambassadors  to  represent  to  the  Porte  and 
to  Venice  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  concurring  in  such 
an  alliance. 

The  French  republic,  therefore,  was  no  longer  solitary,  and  she  had 
roiBed  up  a  new  foe  against  England.     Everything  indicated  that  a  declara- 
tion  of  war  by  Spain   against  England  would  soon  follow  the  treaty  of 
iilliance  with  France,     The  Directory  was  preparing  for  Pitt  perplexities  , 
of  a  different  nature. 

Hoche  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  spread  along  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic.  La  Vendee  and  Bretagne  wei'e  quelled ;  he  was 
impatient  to  employ  these  forces  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  himself,  and 
to  add  new  exploits  to  those  of  Weissenburg  and  Landau.  He  suggested 
to  the  government  a  plan  which  he  had  long  meditated,  thai  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland.,  Now,  said  he,  that  we  have  driven  civil  war  from  the 
coasts  of  France,  we  must  carry  that  sdourge  to  the  shores  of  England,  and, 
by  exciting  an  insurrection  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  repay  the  mischief 
which  she  did  us  in  raising  the  Poitevins  and  the  Bretons.  The  moment 
was  favourable.  The  Irish  were  more  incensed  than  ever  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  ihe  English  government ;  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  war ;  and  an  invasion,  added  to  the  other  evils 
which  they  were  already  enduring,  waa  likely  to  goad  them  to  the  last 
degree  of  exasperation.  Pitt's  finances  were  tottering ;  and  the  enterprise 
directed  by  Hoche  might  be  productive  of  the  most  important  consequences. 
The  plan  was  at  once  approved.  Truguet,  minister  of  the  marine,  se- 
conded it  by  all  means  in  his  power.  He  collected  a  squadron  in  the  har- 
bour of  Brest,  and  made  every  effort  which  the  state  of  the  finances  per- 
mitted to  equip  it  in  a  suitable  manner.  Iloche  selected  all  the  best  troops 
from  his  army,  and  marched  to  Brest  to  embark.  Care  was  taken  to  spread 
various  reports ;  sometimes  they  were  intended  for  an  expedition  to  St. 
Domingo,  at  othfers  for  an  expedition  to  Lisbon,  in  order  to  drive  the  Eng- 
^sh  out  of  Portugal,  aided  by  Spain, 

England,  suspecting  the  object  of  these  preparations,  was  seriously 
alarmed.  The  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Spain 
and  Fraiice  foreboded  new  dangers  to  her  ;  the  defeats  of  Austria  caused 
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her  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  this  powerful  and  last  ally;  her  finances  were 
in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment ;  the  Bank  had  contracted  its  discounts ; 
capital  began  to  fail ;  and  the  loan  opened  for  the  emperor  had  heen 
stopped  to  prevent  further  funds  from  leaving  the  country.  The  porta  of 
Italy  were  cloaed  against  English  ships;  so  were  those  of  the  Ocean  as  far 
as  the  Texel ;  and  those  of  Spain  were  to  be.  closed  also.  Thus  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  was  singularly  threatened. 

To  all  these  difficulties  were  added  those  of  a  geheral  election  ;  for  the 
parliament,  approaching  its  seventh  year,  had  to  be  wholly  re-elected.  The 
elections  took  place  amidst  shouts  of  malediction  against  Pitt  and  the  war. 

The  Empire  had  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  coalition. 
,  The  states  of  Baden  and  Wirtemberg  had  just  signed  a  definitive  peace, 
allowing  the  belligerent  armies  a  passage  through  their  territories.  Austria 
was  alarmed  on  seeing  two  French  armies  on  the  Danube,  and  a  third  on 
the  Adige,  which  seemed  to  close  Italy  against  her.  She  had  sent  Wurmser, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  collect  several  reserves  in  the  Tyrol,  to  rally 
and  reorganize  the  wrecks  of  Beaulieu's  army,  and  to  descend  into  Lom- 
bardy  with  sixty  thousand  men.  In  this  quarter  she  thought  herself  least 
in  danger,  but  she  was  in  great  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  Danube, 
and  turned  all  her  attention  in  that  direction.  To  prevent  alarming  re- 
ports, the  Aulic  Council*  had  forbidden  public  events  to  he  talked  of  at 
Vienna.  It  had  organized  a  levy  of  volunteers,  and  laboured  with  extraor- 
dinary activity  to  equip  and  arm  fresh  troops.  Catherine,  who  always 
promised  and  never  performed,  had  rendered  one  service ;  she  had  guaran- 
teed Galicia  to  Austria,  and  this  arrangement  had  enabled  the  latter  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  that  country,  and  to  march  theiri  towards  the 
Alps  and  the  Danube. 

Thus  France  everywhere  affrighted  her  enemies,  and  people  awaited 
with  impatience  to  see  what  the  fortune  of  arms  would  decide  along  the^ 
Danube  and  the  Adige.  On  the  immense  line  extending  from  Bohemia  to 
the  Adriatic,  three  armies  were  about  to  encounter  threp  others,  and  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 

During  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  negotiations  had  been  going  on  in 
Italy.  Peace  had  been  made  with  Piedmont,  and  the  armistice  had  been 
succeeded,  two  months  afterwards,  by  a  treaty.  If  stipulated  the  definitive 
ceaaio'n  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  of  the  county  of  Nice  to  France  ;  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  of  Suaa  and  Brunetta,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Alps;  the  occupation  during  the  war  of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Tortona, 
■  and  Alexandria;  a  free  passage  for  the  French  troops  through  the  stales  of 
Piedmont;  and  the  supply  of  necessaries  for  these  troops  during  their 
march.  The  Directory,  at  the  instigation  of  Bonaparte,  proposed  more- 
over an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  it 
might  have  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  of  his  excellent  army.  But  this 
prince  wished  for  Lombardy,  which  France  could  not  yet  give  away,  and 
which  she  still  meant  to  employ  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Netherlands. 
This  concession  being  refused,  the  king  would  not  consent  to  an  alliance 
The  Directory  had  not  yet  settled  anything  with  Genoa;  discussions  were 
still  going  on  relative  to  the  recall  of  the  exiled  families,,  to  the  expulsion 

'  "  The  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  (that  pernicious  tribunal  which,  in  the  Seven  Years' 
TiVar,  called  Laadohn  to  acooont  for  taking  Sohweidnitz  without  orders)  has  deattoyeci 
the  schemeB  of  many  an  Austrian  general,  for,  though  plans  of  ofiensive  opeiations 
may  be  concerted  at  home,  it  19  impoeBible  to  frame  orders  for  every  possiule  con^n- 
gency." — Genlz.    ii. 
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of  ihe  feudatory  families  of  Austria  atid  Naples,  and  to  the  indemnity  for 
tlie  Modeate  frigate.  The  relations  were  friendly  with  Tuscany  ;  but  the 
means  employed  towards  the,  Leghorn  merchants,  to  obtain  a  declaration 
of  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  dissatisfaction.  Naples  and  Rome  had  sent  agents  to  Paris  in  conformity 
with  the  armistice ;  but  the  negotiation  for  peace  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable  delay.  It  was  evident  that  the  powers  were  waiting  to  see  what 
turn  the  war  would  take  before  they  concluded  it.  The  people  of  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  were  still  as  enthusiastic  for  liberty,  which  they  had  received 
provisionally.  The  regency  of  Modena  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  were  im- 
moveable. Lombardy  awaited  with  anxiety  tiie  result  of  the  campaign. 
Urgent  solicitations  had  been  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Venice,  with  the 
double  view  of  inducing  it  to  concur  in  the  plan  of  a  quadruple  alliance 
and  of  securing  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  army  of  Italy.  Besides  direct 
overtures,  our  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  and  Madrid  had  made  indirect 
proposals,  and  had  earnestly  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  legations  of 
Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  them  the  advantages  of  the 
plan;  but  all  these  efforts  had  proved  fruitless.  Venice,  since  she  had  the 
French  in  her  territory,  and  had  witnessed  the  rapid  extension  of  her  poli- 
tical ideas,  had  conceived  a  hatred  for  them.  She  no  loiiger  stopped  at  an 
unarmed  neutrality.  On  the  contrary,  she  armed  with  activity.  She  had 
given  orders  to  the  commandants  of  the  islands  to  despatch  the  disposable 
ships  and  troops  into  the  lagoons;  and  she  had  sent  for  the  Sciavonian 
regiments  from  Illyria.*  The  proveditore  of  Bergamo  was  secretly  arming 
the  superstitious  but  brave  peasants  of  the  Bergamasco.  Funds  were  col- 
lected by  the  twofold  way  of  taxes  and  voluntary  donations. 

Bonaparte  thought  that,  for  the  moment,  his  course  was  to  dissemble 
with  all,  to  protract  the  negoiiations,  to  'suffer  affairs  to  remain  in  statu 
qao,  and  to  appear  ignorant  of  all  hostile  proceedings,  till  fresh  battles 
should  have  decided  in  Italy  either  our  establishment  or  our  expulsion. 
He  deemed  it  prudent  to  desist  from  agitating  the  questions  which  were 
under  discussion  with  Genoa,  and  to  persuade  her  that  the  French  were 
content  with  the  satisfaction  obtained,  in  order  that  they  might  find  in  her 
a  friend  in  case  of  retreat.  He  conceived  also  that  it  was  wrong  to  dis- 
please the  Duke  of  Tuscany  by  the  conduct  tliat  Wits  pursued  at  Leghorn. 
He  was  no  doubt  of  opinion  that  a  brother  of  the  emperor's  ought  not  to 
be  led  in  that  duchy,  but  he  wished  to  avoid  alarming  him  yet.  Garreau 
and  Salicetti,  the  commissioners  of  the  Directory,  having  issued  an  order 
for  the  departure  of  all  the  French  emigrants  from  the  environs  of  Leghorn, 
,  Bonaparte  wrote  a  fetter  to  them,  in  which,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quality,  he  severely  reprimanded  tliem  for  having  overstepped  their  powers, 
and  affronted,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  by  usurping  the  sovereign  authority  in 
his  doniinions,  ,  With  respect  to  Venice  also,  he  was  desirous  of  maintain 
Ib^  the  status  quo ;  (hough  he  complained  loudly  of  some  murders  com- 
mitted on  the  high-Toads,  and  of  the  preparations  which  he  saw  making 
around  him.  His  object  in  keeping  the  quarrel  open  was  to  continue  to 
compel  the  republic  to  supply  his  wants,  and  to  reserve  a  motive  for  fleecing 
it  of  a  few  millions,  if  he  should  conquer  the  Austrians.  "If  I  am  victo- 
rious," he  wrote,  "  a  mere  express  will  "be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all 
the  difficulties  that  are  raised  up  against  me." 

•  "  Venice  had  still  iiftj  thouaand  men  ot  her  command,  and  those  of  a  fierce  and 
courageous  description,  chieflj  consisting  of  Sclasonians ;  the,  mistress  of  the  Adriatic 
thtreftre  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  lightly  provoked."— SMKVXj/eo/Jft^oieon.    E. 
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The  citadel  of  Milan  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  garrison  had  sur- 
rendered ;  all  tlie  artillery  had  been  sent  off  and  added  to  the  considerable 
train  before  Mantua.  He  would  fain  have  brought  the  siege  of  that  for- 
tress to  a  concluSioQ  before  the  new  Austrian  army  should  come  to  its 
relief,  but  this  he  had  little  hope  of  accomplishing.  He  employed  in  the 
blockade  only  just  the  Dumber  of  troops  that  was  indispensably  necessary, 
on  acco'ont  of  the  fevers  that  raged  in  the  environs.  He  had,  nevertheless, 
pressed  the  place  very  closely,  and  was  preparing  to  attempt  one  of  those 
surprises  which,  according  to  his  own  expression,  depend  on  a  goose  or  a 
dog,  but  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  too  low  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  boats  that  were  to  carry  his  disguised  troops.  He  then  renounced,  for 
the  moment,  the  intention  of  making  himself  master  of  Mantua.  Besides, 
Wurmser  nas  coming,  and  it  was  requisite  to  attend  to  that  which  was 
mo"!  urgent 

The  army,  which  had  entered  Italy  with  some  thirty  thousand  men,  had 
received  but  small  rein  for  u  em  en  ts  to  repair  its  losses.  Nine  thousand  men 
had  been  sent  to  it  from  (he  Alps.  The  divisions  drafted  from  Hoche's 
army  had  not  jet  been  able  to  traverse  France.  Owing  to  this  reinforce- 
ment of  nine  thousand  men,  and  to  the  sick  who  had  left  the  depots  of 
Provence  and  the  Var,  the  army  had  retrieved  its  losses  and  even  gained 
an  accession  of  strength.  It  numbered  nearly  forty-five  thousand  men, 
distributed  upon  the  Adige  and  around  Mantua,  at  the  moment  when 
Bonaparte  returned  from  his  march  into  the  Peninsula.  The  diseases 
which  attacked  the  soldiers  before  Mantua  reduced  it  to  about  forty  or 
forty-two  thousand  men.  This  was  its  number  in  the  middle  of  Thermidor 
(the  end  of  July).  Bonaparte  had  left  merely  depots  at  Milan,  Tortona, 
and  Leghorn,  He  had  already  driven  out  of  the  field  two  armies,  one  of 
Piedftiontfese  and  the  other  of  Austrians,  and  now  he  had  to  fight  a  third, 
more  formidable  than  the  preceding. 

Wurmser  arrived  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Thirty  thousand 
were  drawn  from  the  Rhine,  and  were  composed  of  excellent  troops.  The 
remainder  was  formed  of  Beaulieu's  wrecks,  and  of  battalions  from  the 
interior  of  Austria.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  were  shut  up  in  Mantua, 
exclusively  of  the  sick.  Thus  the  whole  army  comprehended  more  than 
seventy  thousand  men.  Bonaparte  had  nearly  ten  thousand  around  Mantua, 
and  had,  therefore,  no  more  than  about  thirty  thousand  to  oppose  to  the  sixty 
who  were  about  to  debouch  from  the  Tyrol.  With  such  an  inequality  of 
force,  it  required  extraordinary  brarery  in  the  soldiers,  and  a  most  fertile 
genius  in  the  general,  to  restore  the  balance. 

The  line  of  the  Adige,  to  which  Bonaparte  attached  such  value,  was 
about  to  become  the  theatre  of  the  struggle.  We  have  already  stated  the 
reasons  for  which  Bonaparte  preferred  it  to  every  other.  The  Adige  was 
not  so  long  as  the  Po,  or  as  those  rivers  which,  fallin  t  into  the  latter,  blend 
their  line  with  that  of  thePo;  after  a  course  of  smalfextent,  it  ran  directly 
to  the  sea;  it  was  not  ford  a  We,  neither  could  it  be  turned  by  the  Tyrol, 
like  the  Brenta,  the  Piave,  and  the  rivers  higher  up  towards  the  extremity 
of  Upper  Italy.  It  has  been  the  theatre  of  such  magnificent  events  that  we 
must  describe  its  course  vdiii  some  care. 

The  rivers  of  the  Tyrol  form  two  lines,  those  of  the  Mincio  and  the 
Adige,  nearly  parallel,  and  supporting  themselves  upon  one  another. ,  Part 
of  these  waters  forms  in  the  mountains  an  extensive  and  elongated  lake, 
called  the  Lake  of  Gaxda;  issuing  from  it,  they  traverse  the  plain  of  the 
Mantuan  to  Peschiera,  become  the  Mincio,  form  another  lake   around 
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Mantua,  and,  pursuing  their  course,  at  Jength  fall  into  the  Lower  Po.  The 
Adige,  formed  by  the  streams  from  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  runs 
beyond  the  preceding  line.  It  descends  through  the  moiyitains  in  a  direc 
ticin  parallel  to  the  Lake  of  Garda,  debouches  into  the  plain  in  the  environs 
of  Verona,  then  runs  parallel  to  the  Mincio,  scoops  out  for  itself  a  wide 
and  deep  bed  as  far  as  Legnago,  and  a  few  leagues  beyond  that  town 
ceases  to  be  cramped  between  banks,  and  can  spread  itself  out  into  im- 
passable inundations,  which  intercept  the  whole  space  comprised  between 
that  point  and  the  Adriatic.  Three  routes  presented  themselves  to  (he 
enemy.  One,  crossing  the  Adige  as  high  as  Roveredo,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  turned  round  that  lake,  and  led  behind 
it  to  Salo,  Gavardo,  and  Brescia.  Two  other  routes,  running  from  Rove- 
redo,  followed  the  two  banks  of  the  Adige,  in  its  course  along  the  Lake  of 
Garda.  The  one  on  the  right  bank  ran  between  the  river  and  the  lake, 
passed  through  the  mountains,  and  entered  the  plain  between  the  Mincio  and 
the  Adige.  The  other  following  the  left  bank,  and  running  outside  the 
Adige,  debouched  into  the  plain  towards  Verona,  and  thus  led  to  the  front 
of  the  defensive  line.  The  first  of  the  three,  crossing  the  Adige  before 
the  origin  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  afforded  the  advantage  of  turning  at  once 
the  two  lines  of  the  Mincio  and  of  the  Adige,  and  leading  to  the  rear  of 
the  afmy  that  was  guarding  them.  But  it  was  not  very  practicable  ;  it  was 
accessible  to  mountain  artillery  only,  and  therefore  .it  might  serve  for  a 
diversion,  but  not  for  a  principal  operation.  The  secpnd,  which  descended 
from  the  mountains  between  the  lake  and  the  Adige,  crossed  the  river  al 
Rivalta  or  Dolce,  a  point  where  it  was  scarcely  at  all  defended  ;  but  it  ran 
into  the  mountains,  through  positions  easily  defended,  those  of  La  Corona 
and  Rivoli.  The  third,  running  beyond  the  river  to  the  middle^of  the  plain, 
xiebouched  outside,  and  led  to  the  best  defended  part  of  its  course,  that  from 
Verona  to  Legnago.  Thus  all  three  routes  presented  very  great  difficul- 
ties. The  first  could  be  occupied  by  a  detachment  only ;  the  second, 
passing  between  the  lake  and  the  river,  came  upon  the  positions  of  La 
Corona  and  Rivoli ;  the  third  abutted  upon  the  Adige,  which  has  a  wide, 
deep  bed  from  Verona  to  Legnago,  and  is  defended  by  two  fortresses,  eight 
leagues  distant  from  one  another. 

Bonapatte  had  placed  General  Sauret,  with  three  thousand  men,  at  Salo, 
to  guard  the  road  which  debouches  on  the  tear  of  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
Massena,  with  twelve  thousand,  intercepted  the  road  which  runs  between 
the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige,  and  occupied  the  positions  of  La 
Corona  and  Rivoli.  Despinois,  with  five  thousand,  was  in  the  environs  of 
Verona';'  Augereau,  with  eight  thousand,  at  Legnago;  Kilmaine,  with  two 
thousand  horse  and  light  artillery,  as  a  reserve,  in  a  central  position  at 
Castel  Novo.  There  Bonaparte  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  to  be  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Salo,  Rivoli,  and  Verona.  As  he  attached  great  im- 
portance to  Verona,  which  had  three  bridges  over  (he  Adige,  and  distrusted 
the  intentions  of  Venice,  he  resolved  to  make  the  Sclavonian  regiments 
quit  that  place.  He  pretended  that  they  were  in  hostility  with  (he  French 
troops ;  and,  upon  pretext  of  preventing  quarrels,  he  insisted  on  their  leaving 
the  ci(y.  The  proveditore  complied  and  the  French  garrison  alone  was  left 
in  Verona. 

Wurmser  had  carried  bis  head-quarters  to  Trent  and  Roveredo.  He 
detached  twenty  thousand  men,  under  Q,iiasdanovich,  to  take  the  road  that 
turns  the  Lake  of  Gaida  and  debouches  upon  Salo.  He  took  forty  thou- 
iiand  with  him,  and  distributed  them  upon  (he  two  roads  that  run  along  the 
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Adige.  Some  were  to  attack  La  Corona  and  RivoJi,  others  to  debouch 
upon  Verona.  He  thought  in  this  manner  to  envelop  the  French  army, 
which,  being  attacked  on  the  Adige  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  forced  on  its  front,  and  of  being  cut  off  from 
its  line  of  retreat.  Rumour  had  anticipated  the  arrival  of  Wurmser. 
Throughout  all  Italy  his  coming  was  expected,  and  the'  party  hostile  to 
Italian  freedom  was  full  of  joy  and  boldness.  The  Venetians  manifested  a 
satisfaction  which  they  could  no  longer  repress.  The  ^clavonian  soldiers 
ran  about  the  public  places,  holding  out  their  hands  to  the  passengers,  and 
demanding  the  price  of  (he  French  blood  wWeh  they  were  goijig  to  spill. 
In  Rome,  the  agents  of  Fraiiee  were  insulted;  the  Pope,  imboldened  by 
the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance,  ordered  the  carriages  laden  with,  the  first 
instalment  of  the  contribution  imposed  upon  him  to  turn  back;  he  even 
despatched  his  legate  to  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  Lastly,  the  court  of  Naples, 
still  as  senseless  as  ever,  trampling  upon  the  conditions  of  the  armistice, 
sent  off  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Stales,  The  most  painful 
anxiety  prevailed,  on  the  contrary,  in  ail  the  towns  devoted  to  France  and 
to  independence.  Tidings  from  the  Adige  were  awaited  with  impatience. 
The  Italian  imagination,  which  magnifies  everything,  had  e>;^gerated  the 
disproportion  of  the  forces.  It  Was  said  that  Wurmser  was  cfloing  with 
two  armies,  one  of  sixty,  the  other  of  eighty  thousand  meii.  People  asked 
one  another  how  that'  handful  of  French  could  possibly  withstand  such  a 
mass  of  foes ;  *  and  they  repeated  the  famous  proverb,  that  Italy  was  (Ae 
grave  of  t]u  French. 

On  the  Ilth  of  Thermidor  (July  29)  the  Austrians  found  themselves' in 
presence  of  our  posts,  and  surprised  them  all.  The  corps  which  had 
turned  the  Lake  of  Qarda  debouched  upon  Salo,  whence  it  repulsed. 
General  Sauret.  General  Guyeux  was  left  alone  there  with  a  few  hundrea 
men,  and  shut  himself  up  in  an  old  biiiidiilg,  which  he  refused  to  quri* 
though  he  had  neither  bread  nor  water,  and  scarcely  any  ammunition. 
Along  the  two  roads  which  border  the  Adige  the  Austrians  advanced  with 
Bimilar  advantage;  they  forced  the  important  position  of  La  Corona,  be- 
tween the  Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Gardii;  they  proceeded  with  eqiJal 
facility  by  the  third  road,  and  debouched  before  Verona.  Bonaparte,  in 
his  head-quartets  at  Castel  Novo,  received  all  these  tidings.  Couriers 
succeeded  one  ahollier  wilhout  intermission,  and  on  the  following  day,  the 
12th  of  Thermidor  (July  30),  he  was  apprized  that  the  Austriims  were 
inarching  from  Salo  upon  Brescia,  and  that  thus  his  retreat  upon  Milan 
was  ifitercepted ;  that  the  position  of  RivoH  was  forced,  as  well  as  (hat  of 
la  Corona;  and  that  the  Austrians  were'about  to  cross  the  Adige  at  all 
points.  In  this  alarming  situation,  having  lost  his  defensive  line  and  his 
line  of  retreat,  he  could  scarcely  escape  being  taken.  It  wis  his  first 
taste  of  misfortune.  Whether  struck  by  the  enormity  of  the  danger,  or, 
ready  to  adopt  a  daring  determination,  he  was  desirous  of  sharing  the 
respon.sibility  with  his  generals;  he  assembled  a  council  of  war,  and  for 
the  first  time  asked  their  opinion.  All  recommended  retreat.  Without 
any  point  of  support  before  them,  having  lost  one  of  the  two  roads  to 
France,  there  was  not  one  who  deemed  it  prudent  to  maintain  their  ground, 

"  "  NothiDg  but  the  greatest  ability  on  the  part  of  the  French  general  conld  have 
compensated  far  his  inferioritj  in  numbers,  but  the  genius  of  Napoleon  proved  adequate 
to  the  task.  His  success  was  mainlj  owing  to  the  vicious  plan  of  attack  adopted  by  Vaa 
AUstiians,  which,  like  all  the  others  Triunea  by  the  Aulic  Council,  was  exposed  to  oeftttt 
ifrom  the.divinon  ot  their  fhrcea,"— Jrnnint.     E, 
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fixcepting  Augereau.  He  alone,  to  whom  these  days  were  the  most  glori- 
ous of  his  life,  slioDgly  insisted  on  trying  the  fortune  of  arms.  He  was 
young  aiid  ardent;  he  had  learned  in  the  fauxbourgs  to  speak  with  fluency 
the  language  of  camps,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  good  grenadiers  who 
would  not  retire  without  fighling.  Without  capacity  for  judging  of  (he 
resources  which  the  situation  of  the  armies  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
yet  presented,  he  I  istened  only  to  his  courage,*  and  wariped  by  his  military 
ardbur  the  genius  of  Bonaparte.  The  latter  dismissed  his  generals,  with- 
out expressing  his  own  opinion,  but  his  plan  was  formed.  Though  the 
line  of  tHe'  Adige  'was  forced,  and  that  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Lake  of 
Garda  hirned,  the  ground  was  bo  faiourable  that  it  slill  offered  resources 
to  a  reseltfte  man  of  genius 

Tbe.Austrians,  divided  mto  two  corps,  were  de<icendmg  along  the  two 
sho[£3.  of  the  Lake  of  Garda ,  their  junction  was  to  be  effected  at  the  ]ioint 
of  the  lake,  and,  on  their  arrival  there,  they  would  have  sixty  thousand 
laen  to  overwhelm  thirty  thousand  But,  by  concentraling  himaelf  at  the 
pqfni^  of  the  lake,  Bonaparte  might  prevent  their  junction  If,  then,  he 
v^|te.to  form  with  sufficient  rapidity  a  principal  mas",  he  might  ovei whelm 
^t^Hwent_^ii(6usand  who  had  turned  the  lake,  and  tlien  return  to  the  forty 
tlffifi^hd.  who  had.  filed  between  the  lake  and  the  Adige  But,  iii  order 
to  occupy  the  point  of  the  lake,  he  must  call  away  all  the  troops  from 
Jhe  Lowgr  Adige  and  the  Lower  Mmcio  towards  the  Lake  of  Garda; 
he  miKUUvithdraw  Augereau  from  Legnago,  and  Serrnrier  from  Mantua, 
foMJt^as  impossible  to  guard  so  extended  a  line  It  was  a  great  sacrifice, 
Jjarhe  had  been  besieging  Mantua  for  tno  months,  he  had  brought  thither 
ajgrMjtjtrain/ the  place  was  about  to  surrender,  and,  by  allowing  it  to 
BP^icttol  itself,  he  should  lose  the  fruit  of  long  toil  and  an  almost  certain 
yypv-  Bonaparte  did  not  hesitate.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  seize  the  most 
important  of  two  objects,  and  to  sacrifice  the  other — a  simple  resolution, 
which  indicates  not  the  great  captain,  but  the  great  man.  It  is  not  only  in 
war,  but  also^  jji  politics  and  in  all  situations,  that  men  meet  with  two 
^fa^;  thej^.wish  to  attain  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  miss  both. 
OM-aparte  pijssessed  that  force,  so  great  and  so  rare,  which  is  requisite  for 
making.  the*«ho ice  and  the  sacrifice.  Had  he  attempted  to  keep  the  whole 
course  ©ftH?' Mincio,  from  the  point  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  to  Mantua,  he 
would  lia^  been  broken ;  and  if  he  had  concentrated  himself  upon  Mantuu 
to  cover  it,  he  would  have  had  to  fight  seventy  thousand  men  at  once,  sixty 
thousand  in  front  and  ten  thousand  in  rear.  He  sacrificed  Mantua,  and 
concentrated  himself  at  the  point  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Orders  were 
immediately  sent  to  Augereau  to  quit  Legnago,  and  to  Serrnrier  to  leave 
Mantua,  and  to  concentrate  themselves  towards  Valleggio  and  Peschiera, 
on  the  Upper  Mincio.  During  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Thermidor  (July 
31),  Serrnrier  burned  his  gun-carriages,  spiked  his  cannon,  buried  his 
projectiles,  and  threw  his  powder  into  the  water,  before  he  started  to  join 
the  active  army.t 

Bonaparte,  without  losing  a  single  moment,  resolved  to  march  first  upwi 

•  "Augereau  was  a.  man  verj^  decided  in  action,  and  not  very  capable  of  reasoning — 
two  qualities  which  rendered  him  an  excellent  instrument  of  despoyam,  provided  the 
despotism  assumed  the  nojne  of  revolu^on." — Madame  de  Stael.  E, 
.^  t  "Napoleon  despatched  Louis  in  the'ereateat  haste  to  Paris,  with  an  account  of 
what  had  taken  .  placr:  Lonis  left  Ms  broUier  with  regret  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  ti> 
becOTae- "thp  bGarar, of  bad  news.  'It  must  be  ao,'  said  Napoleon,  'but,  before  you  re- 
turn', you  will  have  to  present  to  the  Directory  the  colours  which  we  shall  late  to- 
morrow.' " — Louis  Bonaparte.    E. 
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that  corps  of  the  enemy  which  was  most  forward,  and  the  most  dangerous 
from  the  poshion  which  it  had  taken.  This  was  the  corps  of  Quasdanovich, 
who,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  had  debouched  by  Sale,  Gavardo/  and 
Brescia,  on  the  rear  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  threatened  the  communi- 
cation with  Milan.  On  tlie  same  day  that  Serrurier  left  Mantua,  the  13th 
(July  31},  Bonaparte  made  a  retrograde  mosement  for  the  purpose  of  falling 
upon  Quasdanovich,  and  recrossed  the  Mincio  at  Peschiera,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  Augereau  crossed  at  Borghetto,  over  the  same 
hridge  which  had  witnessed  a  glorious  action  at  the  time  of  the  first  eon- 
quest.  Rear-guards  were  lefi  to  watch  the  match  of  the  eaemy  who  had 
passed  the  Adige.  Bonaparte  ordered  General  Sauret  to  go  and  release 
General  Guyeux,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  an  old  building  with  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  without  either  bread  or  water,  and  who  had  been 
fighting  most  heroically  for  two  days.  He  himseif  resolved  to  march  upon 
Lonato,  whither  Quasdanovich  had  just  pushed  forward  a  division ;  and  he 
ordered  Augereau  to  march  upon  Brescia  to  reopen  the  communication 
with  Milan,  Sauret  succeeded  in  extricating  General  Guyeux,  and  drove 
back  the  Austrians  into  the  mountains,  taking  some  hundred  of  them 
prisoners.  Bonaparte,  whh  the  German  brigade,  was  not  in  time  to  attack 
the  Austrians  at  Lonato :  he  was  anticipated.  After  a  very  brisk  action, 
he  repulsed  the  Austrians,  entered  Lonato,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners. 
Augereau  was,  meanwhile,  marching  upon  Brescia.  He  entered  it  on  the 
14th  (August  1),  without  striking  a  blow,  released  some  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  from  us,  and  forced  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  into  the  moun- 
tains. Quasdanovich,  who  calculated  on  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  and  surprising  it,  was  astonished  to  find  imposing  masses 
everywhere,  making  head  with  such  vigour.  He  had  lost  only  a  few  men 
either  at  Salo  or  at  Lonato;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  halt,  and  not  to 
advance  farther,  till  he  knew  what  had  become  of  Wurmser,  ■  with  the 
principal  Austrian  mass.     He  therefore  halted. 

Bonaparte  likewise  halted.  Time  was  precious.  He  was  aware  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  an  advantage  ought  not  to  be  pushed.  It 
was  enough  to  have  awed  Quasdanovich.  He  now  resolved,  to  turn  back 
to  make  head  against  Wurmser.  He  retrograded  with  Massena's  and 
Augereau's  divisions.  On  the  15th  (August '2),  he  placed  Massena's 
division  at  Pon  San  Marco,  and  Augereau's  division  at  Monte  Chiars. 
The  rear-guards  which  lie  had  left  on  the  Mincio  became  his  advanced 
guards.  He  had  not  arrived  a  moment  too  soon,  for  Wurmser's  forty 
thousand  men  had  crossed  not  only  the  Adige  but  the  Mincio  also.  The 
division  of  Bayalitsch  had  masked  Peschiera  by  a  detachment,  and  passed 
the  Mincio ;  and  it  was  advancing  upon  the  road  to  Lonato.  Liptai's  division 
had  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto,  and  driven  General  Valette  from 
Castiglione.  Wurmser  had  proceeded  with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  On  seeing  our  gun- 
carriages  in  ashes,  our  cannon  spiked,  and  ail  the  signs  of  extreme  precipi- 
tation, he  discovered  in  these  objects  not  the  calculation  of  genius  but  the 
effect  of  fear:  overjoyed,  he  entered  the  place  in  triumph  which  he  came 
to  relieve.     He  entered  it  on  the  15th  (August  2). 

Bonaparte,  on  returning  to  Pon  San  Msrco  and  Monte  Chiaro,  did  not 
stop  for  a  moment.  His  troops  had  marched  without  ceasing ;  he  had  him- 
self been  constantly  on  horseback ;  he  resolved  to  make  them  fight  the 
very  next  morning.  He  had  before  him  Bayalitsch  at  Lonato,  and  LJptai 
at  Castiglione,  presenting  between  them  a  front  of  twenty-five  thousaiyl 
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men  It  uaa  requisite  that  he  should  attack  them  before  WuriQaer  le- 
turaed  from  Mantua  Sauret  had,  fur  the  sf;cond  time,  abandoned  Sale , 
Bonaparte  sent  Guyeux  to  recover  the  position,  and  to  keep  back  Quas- 
danovich  ARer  these  precautions  on  his  lett  and  on  hia  rear,  he  resotred 
to  march  forward  to  Lonalo  with  Massena,  and  to  throw  A«gereau  upon 
the  heights  of  Casliglione,  which  had  been  abandoned  on  the  preceding 
day  by  General  Vdletle  He  broke  that  genera!  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
to  impress  upon  all  his  lieutenants  the  necessity  for  firnineB«  On  the 
following  div,  the  16th  {August  3),  the  whole  army  «a=  in  motion, 
Guyeux  re-entered  Salo,  whith  rendered  any  communication  between 
Cluasdanovich  and  the  Austrian  army  still  more  impos'^ible  Bonaparte 
advanced  upon  LonatOj  but  hn  advanced  guard  waa  beaten  back,  some 
pipces  of  cannon  were  taken,  and  Genera!  Pigeon  was  made  prisoner 
Bayalitoch,  proad  of  this  succe-^i,  adianced  with  confidence,  and  extended 
his  Bings  around  the  French  diii'jion  He  had  two  objects  in  this 
mancBuvre — in  the  first  place  to  envplop  Bonaparte,  and,  m  the  second,  to 
extend  himselt  on  hia  right  lor  the  purpose  of  entering  into  communication 
with  Qua>danorich,  whose  caanon  he  heard  at  Salo  Bonaparte,  undis- 
mayed as  regarded  hia  rear,  suffered  himself  to  be  enveloped  w-ith  im- 
perturbable coolness  Throwing  some  tirailleurs  on  his  threatened  wings, 
he  took  the  ISth  and  32d  demi-brigades  of  infantr} ,  ranged  them  in  close 
column,  gave  them  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  support  them,  and  rushed 
headlong  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  w  hich  had  weakened,  m  order  to  extend 
itself  n  ith  this  brave  body  of  infaotry  he  overturned  all  before  bim,  and 
thus  broke  the  tine  of  the  Auatrians  The  latter,  divided  tpto  two  corps, 
immediately  io-.t  their  courage,  one  part  of  the  division  of  Bayalitsch  fell 
back  in  all  haste  towards  the  Mincio ,  but  the  other,  which  had  extended 
Uself,  in  order  lo  communit'dte  with  Quasdanoiiub,  was  driten  towards 
Salo,  where  Guyeux  was  at  the  moment  Bonaparte  caused  it  to  he 
pursued  without  intermission,  t]ial  he  might  place  it  between  two- firei 
He  sent  Junot*  m  pursuit  of  it,  with  a  regiment  of  cav  airy      Junot  dashed 

•  "  Andoche  Junot  w.s  bcm  a  humble  parenis  lu  tlie  yeei  J77J  At  a  veiy  early 
period  he  enlisted  in  the  armv ,  hut  nt  his  niilitar3  eiploils  nothing  is  known  until  Uip 
siege  ot  Toulon,  when  he  nas  a  simple  grenadier  Here  he  was  fortpnale  enongh  to 
attract  the  notice  of  IJie  joung  commandiint  of  the  artillerj  During  a  heavy  cannon 
ade,  Bonaparte,  having  occasion  lo  dictate  a  despatch,  inquired  if  any  one  near  nim  could 
write  Junot  stepped  cut  of  th^  ranks,  and,  while  penning  the  despatch,  a.  shot 
struck  the  gcoDnd  close  bv  his  side,  and  covered  both  vciUi  dust.  '  Thia  is  fortnnate, 
air,'  ohseived  tl\e  grenadier,  laugliing,  '  I  was  in  want  of  sand  — '  Tfou  are  a  brave 
fellow,  said  Napoleon  ,  '  hOw  can  I  serve  you  S  — '  Give  me  ptomntion ,  I  will  not  dis- 
graea  it '  He  was  inunediately  made  a  tergeant ,  not  long  aflerwirda  be  obtained  & 
'      I  1796,  was  nominated   aide  de  camp   to   his  benefactor      In   the 


canjpaiga  of  Itdy,  Junot  exhibited  daring  courage,  and  it  is  s'ud,  great  rapacity 

Egypt  he  served  with  distinction  as  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after  his  relur-  - 

pSced  over  a  division      Into  the  Legion  of  Honour  he  entered  as  a  matter  of  ci 


a  pwticalar  favour  of  Napoleon  he  owed  the  govemorohip  of  Pans,  and  the 
^mba»s}>  to  Lisboa,  which  wsa  ^  most  lucrative  misBion  He  entered  Portugal  at  the 
h?ad  ot  a  power&l  ^rmy  in  1SU7,  levied  oppressive  contributions,  punished  all  who 
ventured  to  speak  against  his  measures,  and  allayed  partial  revolts  by  bloody  execa 
tjons  About  this  time  he  Was  created  Duke  d  Abrantes,  but  being  soon  sftef  defeated 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  he  waa  compelled  to  evacaale  Portugal, 
and  remaiQqd  until  1813  in  coiSiplete  disgrace  In  the  Russian  campaign  he  headed  a. 
diyiBion,  bat  could  not  obta<ti  the  marshal  s  truncheon  On  bis  return  a  protracted 
fevei  sei^d  him,  which  ended  in  settled  deiangement  He  died  at  hii  father  s  house  m 
1813  In  his  person,  Junot  was  eminentl;  handsome ,  in  his  manners  cotirse ,  in  his 
character,  rapacious  and  crnel  He  had,  however  ■  considerable  share  of  moral  as  well 
n  physical  energy    —Coari  aad  Camp  of  Benaparlt      E 
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ofF  at  a  gallop,  killed  six  horsemen  with  his  own  hand,  and  fell,  having  re- 
ceived several  sabre-wounds.  The  fugitive  division,  pressed  between  the 
corps. at  Salo,  and  that  which  was  pursuing  it  from  Lonato,  was  broken, 
routed,  and  lost  at  every  step  thousands  of  prisoners.  During  (his  successful 
pursuit,  Bonaparte  proceeded  to  Castiglione,  on  his  right,  where  Augereau 
had  been  fighting  ever  since  the  morning  with  admirable  bravery.*  It 
was  requisite  to  take  the  heights  on  which  Liptai's  division  had  placed 
itself.  After  an  obstinate  combat,  several  times  renewed,  he  had,  at  length, 
accomplished  his  object,  and  Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  enemy 
retreating  on  all  sides.  Such  was  the  combat  called  the  battle  of  Lonato, 
foiight  on  the  16th  {August  3d). 

Its  results  were  considerable.  The  French  had  taken  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  three  thousand  prisoners  from  the  division  cut  off  and  driven 
back  upon  Salo,  and  they  were  still  pursuing  the  scattered  remnant  of  it  in- 
the  mountams  They  had  made  i  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
at  Castiglione  and  killed  or  nounded  three  thoiTiand  men.t  They  had 
struck  terror  into  ft  lasdanovieh  who  finding  the  French  army  before  hira 
at  Salo  and  hearing  it  in  the  distance  at  Lonato,  heheved  that  it  was 
everywhere  They  had  thus  nearly  di  organized  the  divisions  of  Bayalitsch 
and  Liptai  whieS  fell  back  upon  Wurm'jer  That  general  actually  arrived 
with  fifteen  thousand  men  to  rally  the  two  beaten  divisions,  and  began  to 
extend  himself  in  the  plains  ol  Castiglione  Bonaparte  saiv  hira  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  di\  the  17th  (Aug  ist  4th),  put  himself  in  Jine 
to  recene  battle  He  feaohed  to  attack  him  again,  and  to  have  another 
and  a  final  engagement  with  hira.  Ihis  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Italy; 
but  for  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  collect  al!  his  disposable 
troops  a(  Castiglione.  He  therefore  deferred  this  decisive  battle  liH  the 
18lh  (August  6th).     He  started  at  full  gallop  for  Lonato,  to  accelerate  in 

The  following  is  the  portrait  given  of  Jonot  by  his  wife,  the  DuchesB  d'Abrantea  , 
"  Junot  had  a  superior  mind;  ho  was  a  stranger  to  talsehood,  and  was  endowed  with  a 
generosity  which  his  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  vice.     He  possessed 

father.  I  recollect  Mr.  Fox  telling  me  one  day  how  he  was  struck,  the  preceding 
evening,  when  leaving  the  Opera,  on  seeing  Junot  paying  as  mnch  attention  and 
respect  to  his  mother,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  Urst  peeress  in  England.  Having 
begun  life  with  the  RevoluUon,  Junot  was  absolutely  one  ofilB  children.  He  was  scarce- 
ly twenty  when  the  first  roll  of  the  drum  was  heard.  A  war-cry  rang  throughout  the 
kingdom;  the  most  sober  panted  for  combat ;  all  were  tired  of  repose.  HadnotJunot 
been  my  husband,  1  should  lell  how,  all  at  once,  he  become  a  young  Achilles.  During 
the  whole  oF  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  tiiose  fields  of 
glory,  and  Was  not  sparing  of  his  blood.  To  a  brilliant  and  creative  imagination,  Junot 
joined  an  acute  understanding.  He  learned  everytliing  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
He  was  ready  at  composing  verses,  was  an  excellent  actor,  and  wrote  wonderfully  well. 
His  temper  was  warm,  sometimes  passionate ;  but  never  was  ha  coarsa  or  brutal."     E 

"  Of  the  considerable  fortunes  which  the  Emperor  had  bestowed,  that  of  Junot,  he 
said,  was  one  of  the  most  eittavaganl.  The  sums  he  had  given  him  almost  eiceeded 
belief,  and  yet  he  was  always  in  debt;  he  had  sqaandered  treasures  without  credit  to 
himself,  without  discernment  or  taste,  and  too  frequently,  the  Emperor  added,  in  gross 
debancliery.  The  frequent  incoherences  which  had  been  observed  in  Junot's  behaviour, 
towards  the  close  of  his  hfe,  arose  from  the  excesses  in  which  he  had  indulged,  and 
broke  out  at  last  into  complete  insanity.  They  were  oblised  to  convey  liini  to  his 
father's  house,  where  he  died  miserably,  having  mutilated  his  person  with  his  own 
hands."— Las  Cases.     E. 

•  "  That  day  was  the  most  brilliant  of  Augereau's  life ;  nor  did  Napoleon  ever  forget 
iV'—Monthdon.     E. 

1  Bonaparte,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Directory,  states  the  loaa  of  the  Austrians  at  from 
two  to  three  thousand  killed,  and  four  thousand  prisoners.  Jomini  aajs,  "three  thoa- 
sand  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners."     E, 
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person  tlie  movement  of  his  troops.  In  a  few  days  he  had  killed  five 
horses  with  fatigue.  He  would  not  intrust  any  one  with  the  execution  of 
his  orders ;  he  was  determined  to  see  eicrything,  to  verify  everything,  to 
animate  sll  by  his  presence.  It  is  thus  that,  a  superior  mind  cominunicates 
itself  to  a  vast  mass,  and  filis  it  with  his  own  ardoui;.  He  arrived  about 
mid-day  at  Lonato.  His  orders  were  already  put  in  execution ; '  part  of  the 
troops  were  marching  upon  Casfiglione ;  (he  rest  were  proceeding  towards 
Salo  and  Gavnrdo.  There  remained,  at  most,  a  thousand  men  at  Lonato. 
Scarcely  had  Bonaparle  entered  the  place,  when  an  Austrian  flag  of  truce 
presented  itself;  and  the  bearer  summoned  him  to  surrender.  The 
general,  surprised,  could  not  comprehend  at  first  how  it  was  possible  that 
he  should  be  in  presence  of  the  Austrians.  He  was  soon  enabled  to 
account  for  the  circumstance.  The  division,  separated  on  the  preceding 
day  in  the  battle  of  Lonato,  and  driven  back  upon  Saio,  had  been  partly 
talien;  but  a  corps  of  nearly  four  thousand  men  hnd  been  wandering  all 
night  in  the  mountains,  and  seeing  L()nato  almost  abandoned,  wanted  to 
enter  the  place,  in  order  to  open  for  itself  an  outlet  to  the  Mincio.  Bona- 
parte had  but  a  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  it,  and  besides,  he  had  no  time 
to  fight  a  battle.  He  immediately  made  all  the  officers  about  him  mount 
their  horses.  He  ordered  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  his  eyes  to  be  uncovered.  "Wretched  man!"  said 
Bonaparte  to  him,  "you  know  riot  then  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of 
the  generoUin-chief,  and  that  he  is  here  with  his  whole  army.  Go  tell 
those  who  have  .sent  you,  that  I  give  them  five  minutes  to  surrender,  or  I 
wi)l  put  them  to  ihe  sword  to  punish  the  insult  which  they  have  dared  to 
offer  me."  He  immediately  ordered  his  artillery  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
threatened  to  fire  upon  the  advancing  columns.  The  messengers  went  and 
carried  back  his  answer;  and  the  four  thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms 
before  one  thousand.*  Bonaparte,  saved  by  his  presence  of  mind  on  this 
occasion,  gave  his  orders  for  the  conflict  that  was  about  to  ensue.  He 
added  fresh  troops  to  those  which  had  already  been  despatched  upon  Salo. 
The  division  of  Despinois  was  united  with  that  of  Sauret,  and  both,  taking 
advantage  of  the  ascendency  of  victory,  were  to  attack  Quasdauovich,  and 
throw  him  back  definitively  into  the  motintains,  He  led  aU  the  rest  to 
Castiglione.  In  the  night  he  arrived  there,  and,  without  taking  a  moment's 
:,  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and  hastened  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  make  bis 

IS.     The  coming  day  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  ItaJy. 

a  the  plain  of  Castiglione  that  this  battle  was  to  be  fought.  A 
series  of  heights,  formed  by  the  last  range  of  hills  belonging  to  the  Alps, 
extends  from  Chiesa  to  the  Mincio,  by  Lonato,  Castiglione,  and  Solferino. 
At  the  foot  of  these  heights  lies  the  plain  that  was  to  serve  for  the  field  of 
battle.  The  two  armies  were  there  in  presence  of  each  other,  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  line  of  the  heights  on  which  both  supported  one  wing;  Bona- 
parte his  left,  Wurmser  his  right.  Bonaparte  had,  at  most,  twenly-two  thou- 
sand men;  Wurmser  thirty  thousand.  The  latter  had  another  advantage  :  his 
wing,  which  was  in  the  plain,  was  covered  by  a  redoubt  placed  on  the  knolt 
of  Medolano,  Thus  it  was  supported  on  both  sides.  To  counterbalance 
these  advantages  of  number  and  position,  Bonaparte  reckoned  upon  the 
ssoendency  of  victory,  and  upon  his  manteuvres.    Wurmser  would  naturally 

*  This  fact  lias  been  qoestioned  by  one  historian,  M.  Botta,  but  it  is  corfirnied  by  all 
the  acoounta;  and  I  have  received  an  alteBlation.  of  its  authenticity  from  M,  Aubornan 
•juarter-maater-genetal  of  the  active  nciny,  ivlio  reviewed  the  fuur  thousand  prisoners. 
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strive  to  extend  liimself  on  his  right,  which  was  supported  upon  the  Jine  of 
the  heights,  in  order  to  open  a  communication  towards  Loiiato  and  Salo. 
This  was  what  Bayahtsch  had  done  two  days  hefore,  and  this  was  what 
would  scarcely  fail  to  be  done  by  Wurmser,  all  whoae  wishes  must  tend  to 
a  junction  with  his  great  detachment.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  favour  this 
movement,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  import.int  advantage.  He  had 
now  at  hand  Serrurier'a  division,  which,  pursued  by  Wurmser  ever  since  it 
had  left  Mantua,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  enter  into  line.  It  was  coming 
by  way  of  Guirdizzolo.  Bonaparte  ordered  it  to  debouch  towards  Cauriana, 
on  Wurmser's  rear.     He  waited  for  his  fire  to  begin  the  combat. 

By  daybreak  the  two  armies  were  in  action,  Wurmser,  impatient  to 
attack,  moved  his  right  along  the  heights;  Bonaparte,  to  favour  this  move- 
ment, drew  back  his  left,  formed  byMassena's  division:  he  kept  his  centre 
immoveable  in  the  plain.  He  soon  heard  Serrurier's  fire.  Then,  while  he 
continued  to  draw  back  his  left,  and  Wurmser  to  prolong  his  right,  he 
ordered  the  redoubt  of  Medolano  to  be  attacked.  At  first  he  directed 
twenty  pieces  of  light  artillery  upon  that  redoubt,  and,  after  briskly  can- 
nonading it,  he  detached  General  Verdier,  with  three  battalions  of  grena- 
diers, to  storm  it.  That  brave  general  advanced,  supported  by  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  took  the  redoubt.  The  left  flank  of  the  Austrians  was 
■thus  uncovered,  at  the  very  moment  when  Serrurier,  arriving  at  Cauriana, 
eixcited  alarm  upon  their  rear.  Wurmser  immediately  moved  part  of  his 
second  line  upon  his  right,  deprived  of  support,  and  placed  it  enpotenceto 
make  head  against  the  French  who  were  debouching  from  Medolano.  The 
rest  of  his  second  line  he  moved  back  to  cover  Cauriana,  and  thus  con- 
tinued to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  But  Bonaparte,  seizing  the 
moment  with  bis  wonted  promptness,  immediately  ceased  to  refuse  his  left 
and  his  centre ;  he  gave  Massena  and  Augereau  the  signal  which  they 
were  impatiently  awaiting.  Massena,  with  the  left,  Augereau  with  the 
centre,  rushed  upon  the  weakened  line  of  the  Austrians,  and  charged  it 
with  impetuosity.  Attacked  so  briskly  on  its  whole  front,  and  threatened 
on  its  left  and  its  rear,  it  began  to  give  way.  The  ardour  of  the  French 
redoubled.  Wurmser,  seeing  his  army  compromised,  gave  the  signal  for 
retreat.  He  was  pursued,  and  some  prisoners  were  taken.  To  put  him 
completely  to  the  rout,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  double  haste, 
and  to  push  him  in  disorder  upon  the  Mincio.  But,  for  six  days,*  the  troops 
had  been  marching  and  fighting  without  intermission  ;  they  were  unable  to 
advance  farther,  and  slept  on  the  field  of  battle.  Wurmser  had  on  that 
day  lost  only  two  thousand  men,  but  he  had  nevertheless  lost  Italy. 

On  the  following  day,  Augereau  proceeded  (o  the  bridge  of  BorghettOj 
and  Massena  before  Peschiera  ^uce  ea  ommenced  a  cannonade,  which 
was  followed  by  the  retreat  of  he  Au  a  s  and  Massena  fought  a  rear- 
guard action  with  the  division  h  ch  had  n  asked  Peschiera,  The  Mincio 
was  abandoned  hy  Wurmser ;  he  a  an  ook  he  road  to  Rivoli  between  tiie 
Adige  and  the  Lake  ofGarda  o  e  n  he  Tjrol.  Massena  followed  him 
lO  Rivoli  and  to  La  Corona,  ad  e  un  ed  1  s  old  positions.  Augereau 
appeared  before  Verona.  The  'I  ene  a  p  o  editore,  in  order  to  give  the 
Austrians  time  to  evacuate  the  y  a  d  o  s  ve  their  baggage,  demanded 
a  respite  of  two  hours  before  open  n  he  s;  Bonaparte  ordered  them 
to  bebroken  open  with  cannon  b  li       Tie  Veronese,  who  were  devoted 


took  off  his  boots,  n 
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to  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  who  had  openly  manifested  their  sentiments  at' 
the  moment  of  the  retreat  of  the  French,  dreaded  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
<|ueror,  but  they  experienced  at  his  hands  the  utmost  lenity. 

Towards  Salo  and  La  Chiesa,  Quasdanovich  was  effecting  an  arduous 
retreat  behind  the  Lake  of  Garda.  He  halted  and  attempted  to  defend  a 
deiile  called  La  Rocca  d'Anfo;  but  he  was  beaten  and  lost  twelve  hundred 
men.     The  French  had  soon  recoyered  all  their  old  positions. 

This  campaign  had  lasted  six  days;  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  some- 
thirty  thousand  men  had  put  sixty  thousand  hors  dc  combat.''  Wurmser 
had  lost  twenty  thousand  men,  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  prisoners.  He  was  driven  into  the 
mountains,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Thus  had 
this  redoubtable  expedition  vanished  before  a  handful  oi^  brSve  men.  These 
extraordinary  results,  unexampled  in  history,  were  owing  to  the  promptness 
and  vigour  of  resolution  of  the  young  commander.  While  two  foimidablo 
armies  covered  both  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  the  courage  of  all 
was  shaken,  he  had  known  iiow  to  reduce  the  whole  campaign  to  a  single 
question — the  junction  of  the  two  armies  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Garda.  He  had  known  how  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  that  of  the  blockade- 
of  Mantua,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  the  decisive  point ;  and, 
dealing  tremendous  blows  to  each  of  the  enemy's  masses  in  turn,  at  Saio,. 
at  Lonato,  and  at  Castiglione,  he  had  successively  disorganized  them,  and; 
driven  them  back  into  the  mountains  from  which  they  had  issued. 

The  Anstrians  were  struck  with  consternation  ;  the  French  transported' 
with  admiration  of  their  voung  chief  Their  confidence  in  and  devotion  to 
him  were  at  their  height  One  battalion  could  put  three  to  flight.  The 
old  soldiers,  who  had  mtde  him  corporal  dt  Lodi,  promoted  him  to  sergeant 
at  Castiglione  In  Italy  the  sensation  was  profound  Milan,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  the  towns  in  the  duchy  oi  Modena,  and  all  the  iriends  of  liberty, 
were  traniported  with  joy  Grief  pervaded  the  convents  and  all  the  old 
aristocracies  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples,  the  governments  which  had 
committed  imprudeni,es,  were  terror-stricken. 

Bonaparte,  judging  soundly  of  his  position,  did  not  consider  the  struggle  as 
at  an  end,  though  he  had  deprived  Wurmser  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
old  marslial  was  retiring  into  the  Alps  with  forty  thousand.  He  was  going 
to  rest,  to  rally,  to  recruit  them,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  he  would 
pounce  once  more  upon  Italy.  Bonaparte  had  lost  a  few  thousand  meo,  in 
prisoners,  killed,  and  wounded ;  he  had  a  great  number  in  the  hospitals :  he 
thought  it  best  to  continue  to  temporize,  to  keep  his  eyes  constantly  upon  the 
Tyrol,  and  his  feet  upon  the  Adige,  and  to  content  himself  with  overawing  the 
Italian  powers  until  he  should  have  time  to  chastise  them.  He  therefore 
merely  took  care  to  apprize  the  Venetians  that  he  was  informed  of  their  arma- 
ments, and  continued  to  make  them  furnish  him  with  supplies  at  their  own 
cost,  still  postponing  the  negotiations  for  an  alliance.  He  had  learned  the 
arrival  at  Ferrara  of  a  papal  legate,  who  had  come  to  resume  possession  of 
the  legations.  He  summoned  him  to  his  he  ad- quarters.  This  legate,  who 
was  Cardinal  Mattel, t  fell  at  his  feet,  saying,  Feccavi.     Bonaparte  put  him' 

*  "In  the  different  enitajementB  between  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  and  the  Iwelflh 
of  August,  the  Pieneh  army  took  15,000  prisoners,  70  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  stand 
of  colours ;  and  killed  or  woundod  a5,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  French  atmj'  was  7,000 
men." — Montlialiin.     E 

fCardinal  Mattel  was  born  al  Rome  in  1744.  Compelled,  in  the  jenr  18)0,  lo  re- 
^iidr  to  France  with  his  colleaguea,  he  was  banished  by  Sapoleon  to  Rhetel,  for  refusing- 
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under  arrest  i»  a  seminary.  He  wrote  to  M.  d'Azara,  who  was  his  go- 
between  witli  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Naples,  complained  to  him  of  [he 
imbecility  and  of  the  inaincerity  of  the  papal  government,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  turn  back  very  soon  upon  it,  if  he  were  obliged  to  do  so. 
With  regard  to  the  eourt  of  Naples,  he  assumed  the  most  threatening 
language.  "  The  English,"  said  he  to  M.  d'Azara,  "  have  persuaded  the 
King  of  Naples  that  he  was  something;  I  will  soon  prove  to  him  that  he  is 
nothing,  if  he  persists,  in  despite  of  the  armistice,  in  arraying  himself 
against  us,  I  solemnly  engage,  before  the  face  of  Europe,  to  march  against 
his  pretended  seventy  thousand  men  with  six  thousand  grenadiers,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon." 

He  wrote  a  polite  but  firm  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  suffered 
the  English  to  occupy  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  told  him  that  France  had  cer- 
tainly had  it  in  her  power  to  punish  him  for  this  negligence  by  occupying 
his  dominions,  but  that  she  forbore  to  do  so  for  old  friendship's  sake.  He 
changed  the  garrison  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to  awe  Tuscany  by  a  movement 
of  troops.  To  Genoa  he  was  silent.  He  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who  tolerated  the  Barbets  in  his  territories,  and  despatched  a 
column  of  twelve  hundred  men,  with  a  roving  military  commission  to  seize 
and  shoot  all  Barbets  found  on  the  roads.  The  people  of  Milan  had  shown 
the  most  amicable  dispositions  towards  the  French.  He  addressed  to  them 
a  delicate  and  noble  letter,  expressing  his  thanks,*  His  recent  victories 
gave  him  the  strongest  hopes  of  retaining  Italy,  He  thought  that  he  might 
proceed  further  with  the  Lombards;  he  granted  them  arras,  and  permitted 
them  to  raise  a  legion  in  their  own  pay,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Italians 
and  the  Poles  wandering  over  Europe  since  the  last  partition,  enrolled 
themselves.  Bonaparte  testified  his  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Bologna 
and  Ferrara.  Those  of  Modena  desired  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
regency  established  by  the  duke;  Bonaparte  had  already  some  motives  for 
breaking  the  armistice,  for  the  regency  had  transmitted  supplies  to  the 
garrison  of  Mantua.  He  resolved,  however,  to  wait  awhile.  He  solicited 
reinforcements  of  the  Directory  to  repair  his  losses,  and  remained  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol,  ready  to  rush  upon  Wurmser  and  to 
destroy  the  remains  of  his  army,  as  soon  as  he  should  learn  that  Moreau 
had  crossed  the  Danube. 

During  these  important  events  in  Italy,  others  were  in  progress  on  the 
Danube.  Moreau  had  pushed  the  archduke  foot  by  foot,  and  had  arrived 
in  the  middle  of  Thermidor  (the  first  days  of  August)  on  the  Danube. 
Jourdan  was  on  the  Naab,  which  falls  into  that  river.  The  chain  of  the 
Alb,  which  separates  the  Neckar  from  the  Danube,  is  composed  of  moun- 
tains of  middling  height,  terminating  in  a  plateau,  crossed  by  defiles,  narrow 
as  fissures  in  rocks.  It  was  by  these  defiles  that  Moreau  had  debouched 
upon  the  Danube,  in  an  unequal  country,  intersected  by  ravines,  and  co- 
vered with  wood.  The  archduke,  who  entertained  the  design  of  concentrat- 
ing himself  on  the  Danube,  and  recovering  strength  on  that  powerful  line, 
suddenly  formed  a  resolution  which  had  well  nigh  compromised  his  judicious 
plans.     He  received  intelligence  that  Wartensleben,  instead  of  falling  back 

to  1)6  present  at  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  The  Cardinal  died  in  183U." — Scott's 
Life  of  Napoleon.    E. 

'  "  After  the  victory  of  Castiglione,  Bonaparte  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Milanese  itt 
the  name  of  the  republic.  'Your  people,'  ho  said, '  render  themaelvei!  daily  more  wor- 
thy 01  iibetty,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  one  day  appear  with  glory  on  the  stage  of  tlw 
votia:  "—Monileur.    E. 
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upon  him  as  near  as  possible  to  Donauwert!i,  was  falling  back  towards 
Bohemia,  under  the  foolish  idea  of  covering  it.  He  was  apprehensive  lest, 
profiting  by  this  false  movement,  which  uncovered  the  Danube,  the  army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  should  attempt  to  cross  it.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  cross  it  himself,  in  order  to  file  rapidly  along  the  other  shore,  and 
to  go  and  maie  head  against  Jourdan.  But  the  river  was  encumbered  by 
his  magazines,  and  it  would  take  him  some  time  to  clear  them  out.  He 
had,  besides,  uo  intention  to  execute  the  passage  before  the  face  of  Moreau, 
and  within  reach  of  hia  blows,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  removing  him, 
by  giving  him  battle  with  the  Danube  at  hia  back — a  bad  idea,  for  which 
he  has  since  severely  censured  himself,  since  it  rendered  him  liable  to  be 
thrown  iato  the  river,  or  at  Jeast  not  to  reach  it  entire,  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  success  of  his  ulterior  designs. 

On  the  24th  of  Thermidor  (August  11)  he  halted  before  Moreau'^  po 
fiitions,  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  him  Moreau  «as  at  Nereshemi 
occupying  the  positions  of  Duuitelkmgen  and  Dischmgen  bj  his  right  and 
his  centre  and  that  ot  Nordlmgen  bj  his  left  The  archduke  Hiahmgin 
the  first  place  to  remove  him  farther  from  the  Danube  in  the  ne^t  to  i.ut 
him  off,  it  pos'iible  from  the  mountains  by  which  he  had  debouched  and 
lastly,  to  prevent  him  from  communicatinjf  Kith  Jourdan  attacked  him  in 
order  to  attain  all  h  s  ends  :>n  all  the  points  at  once  He  succeeded  in 
turning  the  right  of  Moreau  ind  in  dispersing  ail  Ins  flankers  he  advanced 
to  Heidenheim  almost  close  to  his  lear  and  evcited  <iuch  alarm  that  nil 
his  artillery  feH  back  At  the  centre  he  attempled  a  vigorous  ittick  h  t 
it  was  not  sufficientlj  decisive  On  the  left  towards  Nordimgen  he  made 
threatening  demonstrations  Morem  was  not  intimidated  eiti  er  bv  the 
demonstrations  made  upon  hia  left  or  by  the  excursion  t  eh md  his  right 
and,  judging  very  correctly  that  the  essential  point  was  at  the  centie  di  1 
the  reverse  of  what  is  done  by  ordinary  generals  who  are  always  alarued 
when  their  wing*!  are  threatened  he  weakened  his  wings  to  •itrem'then 
the  centre  His  precaution  was  judicious  for  the  archduke  redoutiing 
his  efforts  at  the  centre  towards  Dunstelktngen,  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
Both  armies  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Next  day  Moreau  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  retrograde 
movement  of  his  parks,  which  left  him  without  ammunition.  He  nevertbe- 
lesa  conceived  that  he  ought  to  ifiake  amends  by  daring,  and  to  affect  an 
intention  to  attack.  But  the  archduke,  in  a  hurry  to  recrosa  the  Danube, 
had  no  mind  to  renew  the  combat ;  he  retreated  with  great  firmnesa  to  the 
Dan-ube,  repasaed  it  unmolested  by  Moreau,  and  broke  down  the  bridges  as 
far  as  Donauwerth.  There  he  learned  what  had  pasaed  between  the  two 
armies  which  had  operated  by  the  Mayn.  Wartensleben  had  not  thrown 
himself  into  Bohemia,  as  he  feared,  but  had  remained  on  the  Naab,  in 
presence  of  Jourdan.  The  young  Austrian  prince  then  formed  an  admira- 
ble resolution,  which  was  the  consequence  of  his  long  retreat,  and  which 
was  calculated  to  decide  the  campaign.  His  aim,  in  falling  back  upon  the 
Danube,  had  been  to  concentrate  himself  there,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  act  upon  one  or  other  of  the  two  French  armies  with  a  superior 
mass  of  forces.  The  battle  of  Neresheim  might  have  thwarted  this  plan, 
if,  instead  of  being  uncertain,  it  had  been  positively  disastrous.  But,  having 
retreated  unhurt  to  the  Danube,  he  could  now  take  advantage  of  the  separa- 
ion  of  the  French  armies,  and  fall  upon  one  of  the  two.  He  consequently 
lesolved  to  leave  General  Latour,  with  thirty-sis  thousand  men,  to  occupy 
Moreau,  and  to  proceed  himself  with  twenty-five  thousand  towards  War 
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tensleben,  in  order  to  overwhelm  Jourdan  by  this  junction  of  forces.  Jour- 
dan's  army  was  the  weaker  of  the  two.  At  so  great  a  distance  from  his 
base,  he  numbered  little  more  than  forty-five  thousand  men.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  hn  could  not  resist,  and  that  he  was  even  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
great  disasters.  Jourdan  being  beaten  and  driven  back  to  the  Rhine, 
Moreau,  on  his  partj  could  not  remain  in  Bavaria,  and  the  archduke  might 
even  proceed  to  the  Neckar,  and  anticipate  him  on  his  line  of  retreat. 
This  conception  has  been  considered  the  most  judicious  of  any  that  the 
Austrian  generals  have  to  boast  during  these  long  wars.  Like  those  which 
at  the  same  moment  shed  lustre  on  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  it  be- 
long d  to     y       g  n 

Th    a    hduk  I  d  h      9  Th        d       (4 

g      16)  fid  hb  NhmJdpdnh 
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1780  the  son  entered  tlie  militarj  profession,  and  was  s^l  a  sergeant  in  1789,    When 


the  Revolution  broke  oTit,  he  embraced  its  priitcipJea  wilh  enthusiasm,  and  obtB.iDG<I 

— -ck  promotion  in  the  army.    In  17iM  he  w^  general  of  diTision  at  the  battle  of  Flau- 

;  dad  in  1796  he  served  in  Jourdan's  army.     He  afterwards  led  reinforcements  to 


the  army  of  Italy ;  and  shortly  before  tiie  ISth  of  Fructidor,  Bonaparte  chose  him  to 
carry  to  the  Diieotory  the  banners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  After  the  treaty  of 
Cunpo  ForraiOj  Bernadotte  was  appointed  ojiibaasador  of  the  French  republic  to  the 
court  of  Vienna.  He  was  next  placed  in  Ihs  ministry  of  war,  but,  boing  speedilj'  re- 
moved from  office,  retired  into  private  life  till  the  18lh  of  Brumaire,  when  JSapoleon 
called  him  to  the  council  of  state.  Here  he  opposed  the  eatabliahment  of  the  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  gave  great  umbrnge  to  the  First' Consul.  In  1804,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Emplre,%ernadotte  was  created  a  marshal,  and  soon  afterwards 
received  the  grand  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and,  in  the  same  year,the  Emperor  created  him  Prince  ot 
Ponte-Corvo.  From  tlie  close  of  1307  to  1809  he  commanded  the  French  army  which 
lemuned  in  Ihe  north  of  Germany.  At  the  battle  of  Wogram  he  led  the  Saxon  allies 
"who  fought  with  great  skill  ond  bravery.  In  consequence,  however,  of  an  altercation 
with  the  Emperor,  he  quitted  the  service,  and  went  to  Paris.  In  181.0  he  was  ap- 
pointed sucoesaor  to  the  Swedish  throne,  by  the  name  of  Charles  John.  Id  1813  he 
issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Napoleon,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  army  in  Germany,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  allies  at 
Xieipsio.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  In 
1818  he  succeeded  to  the  flirone  by  the  title  of  Charles  XIV. ;  and  since  his  acoession 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
wilh  whom  he  is  deservedly  popular.  His  son,  Oscar,  the  crown  prince,  who  was  born 
in  1799,  is  S!ud  to  be  a  young  man  every  way  worthy  of  his  father.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Bernadotte  is  the  only  sovereign  who  has  retained  a  throne  acquired  during  the 
late  wars  in  Europe." — Encydapiedia  AmerUima.     E, 

"  Bernadotte,"  sdd  Napoleon,  "was  ungrateful  to  me,  as  I  was  the  author  of  his 
greatness;  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  betrayed  me;  he  in  a  manner  became  a  Swede, 
and  never  promised  that  which  he  did  not  intend  to  perform.  I  can  accuse  him  of  in- 
gratitude, hut  not  of  treaehery.  Neither  Murat  nor  he  would  have  declared  againal 
me,  had  they  thought  it  would  have  lost  me  my  throne.  Their  wish  was,  lo  diminish 
my  power,  but  not  to  destroy  me  altogether.  Bernadotte  is  a  Gascon,  a  little  iniline'l 
ts  boasting." — £  Voice  from  St.  Helena.    E. 
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orhim,  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  hiK  forces  against  Jourdan.  The  latter,: 
having  received  intelligence  that  a  reinforcement  was  coming,  and  being 
apprized  of  the  danger  which  Bemadotte  had  incurred,  and  of  the  retreat 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  upon  Nuremberg,  resolved  to  recross  the 
mountains  himself.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  commencing  his  march, 
he  was  attacked,  at  once,  by  the  archduke  and  Wartensleben  ;  he  had  a  dif- 
ficult combat  to  sustain  at  Amberg,  and  lost  his  direct- route  to  Nuremberg. 
Thrown,  with  his  artillery,  his  infantry,  and  hia  cavalry,  into  cross-roads, 
he  incurred  the  greatest  dangers,  and  was  eight  days  in  making  a  most 
difficult  but  a  most  honourable  retreat,  both  for  the  troops  and  for  himself. 
He  found  himself  once  more  on  the  Mayn,  at  Schweinfurt,  on  the  12th  of 
Fructidor  {August  29),  purposing  to  proceed  to  Wurtzburg,  to  halt  there, 
to  rally  his  corps,  and  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms. 

While  the  archduke  was  executing  this  admirable  movement  upon  the 
array  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuae,  he  afforded  Moreau  occasion  to  execute  a 
similar  one,  equally  masterly  and  equally  decisive.  An  enemy  never  at- 
tempts any  daring  stroke  without  uncovering  himself  and  opening  favourable 
chances  to  his  adversary.  Moreau,  having  no  more  than  thirty-eight  thousand 
men  opposed  to  him,  might  easily  have  ovetwhelmed  them  by  acting  with  a 
3it(le  vigour.  He  might  have  done  stil!  more  (in  the  opinion  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  Archduke  Charles),  he  might  have  made  a  movement,  the  results  of 
which  would  have  been  immense.  He  should  himself  have  followed  the 
march  o(  the  enemy,  have  fallen  upon  the  archduke,  as  that  prince  was 
himself  falling  upon  Jourdan,  and  have  got  unawares  upon  his  rear.  The 
archduke,  caught  between  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  would  have  incurred  in- 
calculable dangers.  But  for  this  purpose  he  must  have  executed  a  very  ex- 
tensive movement,  suddenly  changed  his  line  of  operation,  and  thrown  him- 
Bclf  from  the  Neckar  upon  the  Mayn  ;  he  must,  moreover,  have  disobeyed 
the  instrucliona  of  the  Directory,  which  ordered  him  to  support  himself  upon 
the  Tyrol,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  enemy's  flanks  and  to  communicate  with 
the  army  of  Italy.  The  young  conqueror  of  Castiglione  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  take  this  bold  step  and  to  have  committed  such  a  disobedience, 
which  would  haie  decided  the  can  paign  in  a  victorious  manner ;  but  Mo- 
reau was  int^apable  of  such  a  determmation.  He  remained  several  days  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  archduke,  and 
leisurely  e\plormg  a  position  that  was  then  but  little  known  Being  at 
length  apprized  of  the  moieraent  which  had  taken  piace  he  vsas  alarmed 
for  Jourdan  but  not  daring  to  take  any  vigorout  determinition  he  re- 
solved to  cris«  the  Dinube  and  to  idvance  into  Baviria  to  trj  to  draw  the 
archduke  bick  upon  him  while  idhenng  to  the  plan  presLnbed  by  the 
Directory  It  was  however  eaa^  to  judge  th it  lie  archduke  Hould  not 
juit  Jourdin  till  he  had  put  him7io»o  de  combat  and  that  he  «ou!dnot 
HufTer  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  execution  of  t  vast  plan  by  an  incur- 
sion into  Bavaria,  Moreau,  neverthele''s  crossed  the  Dinube  after  Latour 
and  approached  the  Lech.  Latour  showed  an  intention  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  tlie  Lech;  but,  too  much  e\lended  to  support  himself  there  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  being  worsted  in  an  action  at  Friedberg. 
Moreau  then  approached  Munich:  on  the  I5th  of  Fructidor  (September  I) 
he  was  at  Dachau,  Pfaffenhofen,  and  Geisenfeld. 

Thus  Fortune  began  to  be  less  favourable  to  us  in  Germany,  owing  to  a 
vicious  plan,  which,  separating  our  armies,  rendered  them  liable  to  be 
beaten  singly.  Other  results  were  preparing  in  Italy  also.  We  have  seen 
that  Bonaparie,  after  he  had  driven  back  the  Austrians  into  the  Tyrol,  and 
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resum  d  1  s  o  d  positions  on  the  Adige,  meditated  freah  designs  agaiost 
Wu  m  e  No  content  with  having  destroyed  twenty  thousand  of  his  men, 
he  shed  o  u  n  his  army  entirely.  This  operation  was  indispensable  for 
the  e  cu  on  o  all  his  plans  in  Italy.  Wurmser  destroyed,  he  could  make 
a  p  sh  as  f  a  Trieste,  ruin  that  port,  so  important  for  Austria,  then 
re  u  a  o  the  A  ge,  give  law  to  Venice,  Romej  and  Naples,  whose  ill-will 
was  stdl  as  manifest  as  ever,  and  at  length  throw  out  the  signal  of  liberty 
in  Italy,  by  constituting  Lorabardy,  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
and  perhaps  even  the  duchy  of  Modena,  an  independent  republic.  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  plans,  he  resolved  to  ascend  into  the  Tyrol,  cer- 
tain of  being  now  seconded  by  the  presence  of  Moreau,  on  the  other  slope 
of  the  Alps. 

While  the  French  troops  were  taking  about  three  wceiis'  rest,  Wurmser 
had  reorganized  and  reinforced  his.  New  detachments  from  Austria,  and 
the  Tytolese  militia,  enabled  him  to  increase  his  army  to  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Aulic  Council  sent  him  a  new  chief  of  the  staff.  General 
Laiier,  oi'  the  engineers,  with  fresh  instructions  respecting  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  for  tailing  the  line  of  the  Adige.  Wurmser  was  to  leave  eighteen  oc 
twenty  thousand  men  under  Davidovieh, to  guard  the  Tyrol,  and  to  descend 
with  the  rest,  by  the  valley  of  the  Brenia,  into  the  plains  of  the  Vincentine 
and  the  Paduan.  The  Brenta  rises  not  far  from  Trent,  recedes  from  the 
Adige  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  again  becomes  parallel  to.  that  river  in  the 
plain,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic.  A  causeway,  commencing 
at  Trent,  leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  and,  running  through  Bas- 
sano,  terminates  in  the  plains  of  the  Vincentine  and  the  Paduan.  Wurm- 
ser would  have  to  pass  through  this  valley,  in  order  to  debouch  in  the  plain 
and  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Adige  between  Verona  and  Legnago. 
This  plan  was  not  better  conceived  than  the  preceding,  for  it  was  still 
attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  dividing  him  into  two  corps  and  placing 
Bonaparte  between  them 

Wurmser  entered  into  action  at  the  «ame  mument  a-,  Bonaparte  The 
latter,  ignorant  of  Wurmser's  designs,  hut  foreseeing,  with  rare  sagacity, 
that,  during  his  excursion  to  the  extremity  of  the  Tyrol,  the  enemy  might 
possibly  try  the  line  of  the  Adige,  from  Verona  to  Legnago,  left  Genera! 
Kilmaine  at  Verona,  with  i  leserve  of  nearly  three  thousand  men,  and 
with  all  the  means  of  resiating  for  two  days  at  iea=t  General  Sahuguet 
remained,  with  a  division  of  eight  thousand  men,  before  Mantua  Bona- 
parte set  out  with  twenty  eight  thousand,  and  ascended  by  all  the  three 
roads  of  the  Tyrol,  that  which  runs  behind  the  Lake  of  Gardi  and  the  two 
which  border  the  Adige.  On  the  17th  of  Fruelidor  (September  3),  Sauret's 
division,  now  become  Vaubois',  after  passing  behind  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  fighting  several  actions,  arrived  at  Torbole,  near  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  lake.  On  the  same  day,  Massena's  and  Augcreau's  divisions, 
which,  at  first,  proceeded  along  both  banks  of  tl:e  Adige,  and.  afterwards 
formed  a  junction  on  one  bank  by  means  of  the  bridge  of  Golo,  arrived 
before  Seravalle.  They  fought  an  advanced-guard  action,  and  took  some 
prisoners  from  the  enemy. 

The  French  had.  now  to  ascend  a  narrow  and  deep  valley.  On  their  left 
they  had  the  Adige,  on  their  right  lofty  mountains,  in  places,  the  river, 
running  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  left  only  the  breadth  of  the 
causeway,  and  thus  formed  frightful  defiles  to  pass.  In  penetrating  into 
the  Tyrol,  there  was  more  than  one  of  this  kind  to  encounter.  But  the 
c2 
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French  dai' ds^  and  actne  iiere  is  fit  for  this  Kind  cf  warfare  as  for 
thit  uhich  tliej  had  just  Leen  oaicjing  on  iti  (he  extenaive  plains, of  the 
Mantua  i 

Daiidoiii^h  had  pkctd  two  dm  ions  one  m  the  camp  of  Mori,  on  the 
right  bant  of  the  Adige  to  malie  head  aoarnst  Viuboia  division,  which 
was  advancing  along  the  CdUfewav  from  Silo  to  RovLredo,  behind  the 
Lake  of  Girda  the  other  at  ban  Marco  on  the  lelt  bank  to  guard  the 
dehle  against  Massena  and  iVugereau  On  the  18th  of  Ftuctidor  (Sep- 
tember 4ih)  the  French  and  Austnans  found  themsehes  in  presence  of 
each  other  It  was  Wukassovich  s  division  that  defended  the  defile  of  San 
Marco  Bonapirte  instantly  adopting  the  kind  of  tactics  suited  to  the 
situdtion  tormed  two  corps  of  light  infantry  and  distributed  them  on  the 
right  and  lefl  on  the  surrounding  heights  Then  after  he  had  fatigued 
the  Austnans  for  some  time  he  formed  the  l*th  deini  bngjde  into  close 
column  by  battalion*  and  ordered  General  Victor*  to  force  the  defile  with 
It  A  violent  combit  ensued  thp  Austrnns  it  first  kept  thttr  ground,  but 
Bonaparte  decided  the  action  bj  directing  General  Duboii  to  charge  at  the 
head  of  the  husiars  That  brave  general  rushed  upon  the  Austrian  infan- 
try broke  it  and  fell  pierced  with  three  balls  He  was  home  away  ex- 
p  ring  Before  I  die  said  he  to  Bonaparte  let  me  know  if  we  are  con- 
querors The  Austnans  fled  on  all  sidei  and  retired  to  Roveredo,  a  league 
distant  from  Marco,  They  were  pursued  at  a  run.  Roveredo  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  Adige;  Bonaparte  directed  Rampon,  with  the  32d,  to- 
wards the  space  between  the  river  and  the  town ;  and  Victor,  with  the  18th, 
upon  the  town  itself  The  latter  entered  the  main  street  of  Roveredo  at 
the  charge  step,  swept  the  Austrians  before  him,  and  reached  the  other 
extremity  of  the  town  at  the  very  moment  when  Rampon  was  completing 
the  exterior  circuit  of  it.  While  the  principal  army  was  thus  carying  San 
Marco  and  Roveredo,  Vaubois'  division  arrived  by  the  other  bank  of  the 
Adige.     The  Austrian  division  of  Reuss  had  disputed  with  it  the  camp  of 

*  "  Perrin  Victor  was  bom  in  1766.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
privute  soldier,  nnd  by  his  good  conduct  at  Toulon  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  bri- 
gade. From  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  to  the  battle  of  Friedland  he  was  al- 
most constantly  in  the  feld,  and  his  gallantry  in  that  great  acUon  procured  him  hia 
marshal's  baton.  On  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Victor  was  appointed  ^vemor  of  Berlin,  bat 
be  had  been  only  fifteen  months  there  when  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  remiuned 
from  1808  to  1812,  while  his  troops  on  more  than  ona  occasion  disgraced  themselves  by 
shameful  excesses.  At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Victur  was  defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  with  the  loss  of  about  ten  thousand  men.  After  an  unsuccesBfuI,  though  tedious 
siege  of  Cadiz,  the  marslial,  whom  the  Emperor  had  now  created  Duke  of  Belluno,  was 
summonsd  to  tiie  Russian  campaign.    At  the  Beresina,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Hanau, 


Victor  fought  nobly,  and  equally  so  on  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  in  1814, 
After  incredible  efforts  at  Nangis  and  Viiieneuve,  and  seeinff  hia  aon-in-law  killed  be- 
fore his  face,  he  took  a  few  hours'  rest  at  Salins.  This  greatly  enraged  Najjoleon,  who 
had  commanded  him  to  pursue  the  allies  to  Monlerean  without  intermission,  and  he 
told  him  that  his  eommanci  was  given  to  another,  and  that  he  might  go  about  his  busi- 
ness. The  tears  streamed  down  the  marshal's  cheeks  as  he  replied, '  No,  sire,  I  will 
not  leave  the  service.  Victor  was  once  a  grenadier,  and  has  not  forgotten  how  to  use 
the  musket.  I  will  take  my  place  in  the  ranks  wi^  the  soldiers  of  the  guard.'  The 
Emperor,  affected  by  this  proof  of  fidelity,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  marshal,  and 
KBid, '  I  cannot  return  you  your  command,  since  anottier  has  it,  but  you  may  head  two 
brigades  of  my  guard.'  The  veteran  did  so,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  cam 
paign,  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  Victor  followed  Louis  to  Ghent,  and  on  the  second  restoration  was  made  a  French' 
peer,  and  minister  of  war  in  1821.  AC  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador 
lo  Vienna."— -Court  aad  Camp  of  Bortaparle,    E. 
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Mori,  but  Vaubois  had  just  carried  it,  and  all  the  divisions  were  now 
united  about  noon,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  near  Roveredo.  But  the 
most  difficult  task  was  ]'et  to  be  petformed. 

Davidovich  had  rallied  his  two  divisions  upon  his  reserve,  in  the  defile  of 
Galliano — a  formidable  defile,  and  dangerous  in  a  very  different  way  from 
that  of  Marco.  At  this  point,  the  Adige,  running  close  to  the  mountains, 
left  but  the  width  of  the  causeway  between  its  bed  and  their  foot.  The 
entrance  of  the  defile  was  closed  by  the  castle  of  La  Pietra,  which  connect- 
ed the  mountain  with  the  river  and  was  crowned  with  artillery. 

Bonaparte,  persisting  in  his  tactics,  distributed  his  light  infantry  on  the 
light  upon  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  lefl  upoti  the  banks 
of  the  river.  His  soldiers,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  Seine,  or 
the  Loire,  equalled  the  hunters  of  the  Alps  in  boldness  and  agility.  Some, 
climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  attained  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
poured  down  a  perpendicular  fire  upon  the  enemy ;  others,  not  less  intrepid, 
glided  along  the  river,  venturing  wherever  they  could  find  a  footing,  and 
turned  the  castle  of  La  Pietra.  General  Dommartin  placed  a  battery  of 
light  artillery  in  a  situation  where  it  produced  the  best  effect ;  the  castle 
was  taken.  The  army  then  passed  through  it,  and  advanced  in  close 
column  upon  the  Austrian  army,  crowded  together  in  the  defile.  Artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  were  intermingled,  and  fled  in  frightful  disorder.  Young 
L  mar  ■        d    d  fth    g  I  '      h'  f      tl         "       t  t  tl 
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entered  Trent,  the  capital  of  the  Italian  Tyrol.  The  bishop  had  fled. 
Bonaparte,  in  order  to  appease  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  addressed  to  them  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  exhort- 
ed them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  not  to  commit  hostilities  against  his 
army,  promising  that,  on  this  condition,  their  property  and  public  establish- 
ments should  be  respected.  Wurmser  was  no  longer  at  Trent.  Bonaparte 
bad  surprised  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  marching  to  execute  hi.s 
plan.  On  seeing  the  French  enter  the  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose  of  communi 
eating  perhaps  with  Germany,  Wurmser  was  only  the  more  disposed  to 
descend  by  the  Brenta,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  Adige  during 
their  absence.  He  even  hoped,  by  means  of  this  rapid  circuit,  which 
would  bring  him  to  Verona,  to  enclose  the  French  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Adige,  and  at  once  to  envelop  them  and  to  cut  them  off  from  Mantua. 
He  had  set  out  two  days  before,  and  must  already  have  reached  Bassano. 
Bonaparte  immediately  formed  one  of  the  boldest  of  resolutions.  He 
determined  to  leave  Vaubois  to  guard  the  Tyrol,  and  to  hasten  himselt 
through  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta,  after  Wurmser.  He  could  not  take  with 
him  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  Wurmser  had  thirty;  he  might 
be  cooped  up  in  those  frightful  gorges,  if  Wurmser  should  make  head 
against  him ;  he  might  also  come  too  late  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Wurmser, 
and  the  latter  might  have  time  to  force  the  Adige.     All  this  was  possible. 
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but  his  twenty  thousand  men  were  as  good  as  thirty ;  if  Wurmaer  atlempled 
to  oppose  him  and  to  shut  liim  up  in  the  gorges,  he  would  cut  his  way 
through  hia  army;  if  he  had  twenty  leagues  to  go,  he  would  perform  that 
distance  in  two  days  and  reach  the  plain  as  soon  as  Wurmser.  He  would 
then  drive  hiia  back  either  upon  Trieste  or  upon  the  Adige.  If  he  drove 
him  upon  Trieste,  he  would  pursue  him  and  hum  that  port  before  hia  face; 
if  he  drove  him  upon  the  Adige,  he  would  hem  him  in  between  hia  army 
and  the  river,  and  thus  envelop  the  enemy  who  thought  to  catch  him  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol. 

This  young  man,  whose  conceptions  and  resolutions  were  prompt  as 
lightning,  ordered  Vaubois,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at  Trent,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Lavis,  and  to  take  that  position  from  the  rear-guard  of  Davido- 
vich.  He  made  Vaubois  execute  this  order  before  his  face,  pointed  out  to 
him  the  position  which  he  was  to  occupy  with  his  ten  thousand  men,  and 
then  set  out  with  twenty  thousand  to  dash  through  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta. 

He  started  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  (September  6th),  and  passed  the 
night  at  Levico.  Next  morning,  the  21st  (September  7th),  he  resumed 
his  march,  and  arrived  before  another  defile,  called  the  defile  of  Primolano, 
where  Wurmser  had  placed  a  division.  Bonaparte  employed  the  same 
manffiuvres  as  before,  threw  tirailleurs  upon  the  heights  and  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Brenta,  and  then  ordered  a  column  to  charge  upon  the  road,  Tha 
defile  was  taken.  There  was  a  small  fort  beyond  it ;  this  was  surrounded 
and  carried.  A  few  intrepid  soldiers,  running  forward  along  the  road,  out- 
stripped the  fugitives,  stopped  them,  and  gave  the  army  time  to  come  up 
and  secure  them.  Three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  Cismona,  after  marching  twenty  leagues  in  two 
days.  He  would  have  advanced  farther,  but  the  soldiers  were  unable  to 
proceed;  he  was  himself  exhausted  with  fatigue.  He  had  distanced  his 
head-quarters,  and  had  neither  attendants  nor  victuals.  He  partook  of  the 
ammunition  bread  of  one  of  the  soldiers,"  and  lay  down  to  wait  with  im- 
patience for  the  morrow. 

This  daring  and  unexpected  march  filled  Wurmser  with  astonishment. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  his  foe  could  have  ventured  into  those  gorges, 
at  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  there.  He  was  at  Bassano,  which  closed  tJie 
outlet,  and  he  resolved  to  bar  the  passage  with  his  whole  army.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  Bonaparte  would  be  taken  in  the  bend  of  the  Brenta. 
He  had  already  sent  the  division  of  Mezaros  to  try  Verona ;  but  he  re- 
called it  that  he  might  combat  here  with  all  his  forces;  it  was  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  order  would  arrive  in  time.  The  town  of  Bassano  is 
seated  on  the  lefi  bank  of  the  Brenta,  It  communicates  with  the  right 
bank  by  a  bridge.  Wurmser  placed  the  two  divisions  of  Schlotlerndorf 
and  Quasdanovich  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Brenta,  in  advance  of  the  town, 
and  six  battalions  as  an  advanced  guard  in  the  defiles  which  precede  Bas- 
sano and  close  the  valley. 

On  the  morning  of  the22d  (September  8th),  Bonaparte  left  Cismona 
and  advanced  towards  Bassano.  Massena  marched  on  the  right  bank, 
Augereau  on  the  left.  The  defiles  were  carried,  and  the  French  de- 
bouched in  presence  of  the  enemy's  army,  drawn  up  on  both  banks  of  tbe 

'  "  Napoleon,  in  his  ca^rness  to  pursue  the  enemy,  outrode  all  his  suite,  aod  passed 
the  n!ght  alone,  wrapped  in  his  cloii,  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantrj  who  hivouucked  roand  the  town.  A  private  soldier  ahaied  with  liim  hia  rations, 
and  reminded  him  of  it,  after  he  became  emperor,  in  the  camp  at  Boalogne." — M- 
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Brenta.  Wiirmser's  soldiers,  disconcerted  by  their  audacity,  did  not  resist 
with  the  courage  which  they  had  shown  on  so  mauy  other  occasions.  They 
gave  way,  were  broken,  and  entered  Bassano.**  Augereau  appeared  at  the 
eatrance  of  the  town.  Massena,  on  the  opposite  bank,  resolved  to  pene- 
trate by  the  bridge.  He  carried  it  in  cJose  coIumb,  like  that  of  Lodi,  and 
entered  the  place  at  the  same  time  as  Augereau.  Wurmser,  whose  head- 
quarters were  still  there,  had  only  to  escape,  leaving  ua  four  thousand  pri- 
soners and  an  immense  materiel.  Bonaparte's  plan  was  thus  realized  He 
had  reached  the  plain  as  soon  as  Wurmser,  and  it  was  now  his  busmess  to 
envelop  him  by  driving  him  backward  upon  the  Adige. 

Wurmser,  in  the  disorder  of  so  hurried  an  action,  found  himsell  sepa- 
rated from  the  remains  of  Q,uasdanovich's  division.  Tiiis  division  retired 
towards  the  Friule;  and  he,  pressed  by  Massena's  and  Augereau's  divi- 
sions, which  CUE  him  off  from  the  road  to  the  Friule,  and  drove  him  towatds 
the  Adige,  formed  the  resolution  of  forcing  a  passage  across  that  river  and 
throwing  himself  into  Mantua.  He  had  been  rejoined  by  the  dtviaion  ot 
Mezaros,  which  had  made  vain  efforts  to  take  Veroaa.  He  now  numbered 
no  more  than  fourteen  thousand  men,  eight  of  which  were  infantry,  and 
six  excellent  cavalry.  H^  proceeded  along  the  Adige,  seeking  a  passage 
everywhere.  Luckily  for  him,  the  post  which  guarded  Legnago  had  been 
removed  to  Verona,  and  a  detachment  which  was  to  come  and  occupy  the 
place  had  not  yet  arrived.  Wurmser,  profiting  by  this  accident,  took 
"  Legnago.  Certain  of  being  now  able  to  regain  Manttia,  he 
to  his  troops,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  fatigue. 

Bonaparte  followed  him  without  intermission.  He  was  deeply  mortified 
on  hearing  of  the  negligence  which  had  saved  Wurmser ;  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, despair  of  still  preventing  him  from  reaching  Mantua.  He  transferred 
Massena's  division  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Adige  by  means  of  the  ferry  of 
Ronco,  and  directed  it  upon  Sanguinetto,  to  bar  the  road  to  Mantua.  He 
directed  Augereau  towards  Legnago  itself.  Massena's  advanced  guard, 
outstripping  his  division,  entered  Cerea  on  the  2Sth  (September  11),  at  the 
moment  when  Wurmser  was  arriving  there  from  Legnago  with  his  whole 
corps  d'armie.  This  advanced  guard  of  cavairy  and  light  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Generals  Miirat  and  Pigeon,  made  a  most  heroic  resistance,  but 
was  overthrown ;  Wurmser  forced  his  way  through  it  and  continued  his 
march.  Bonaparte  arrived  alone  at  a  gallop,  at  the  moment  of  this  action ; 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken,  and  rode  off  in  the  utmost  haste. "I" 

"  "  Napoleon,  the  aamo  night,  visited  the  field  of  battle  at  Bassano,  and  he  told  this 
anecdole  of  it  at  St.  Helena:  'In  the  deep  silence  of  a  beauliftd  moonlight  night,' 
observed  the  Emperor,  '  a  dog,  leaping  sudifeiily  from  beneath  the  clothes  of  his  dead 
inaalar,  rushed  upon  as,  and  then  immediaiely  returned  to  his  hiding-place,  howling 
piteously.  He  slternalsly  licked  his  master's  face,  aad  ugBJn  flew  at  us  ;  thus  at  once 
soiioiting  aid,  and  threatening  revenge.  Whether  owing  to  my  own  particular  mood 
of  mind  at  the  moment,  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  ac^on  itself,  I  know  not,  but  cer- 
tainly no  incident  on  any  field  of  battle  ever  produced  60  deep  an  impression  on  me.  I 
iavolnnlartly  stopped  to  contemplate  the  scene.  This  man,  thought  I,  must  have  had 
among  his  comrades  friends;  and  yet  here  he  lies,  forsaken  by  all,  except  his  dog! 
WJiitt  a  strange  beins  is  man,  and  how  mysterious  are  his  impressions !  I  had  wiihuut 
eniotion  ordered  bathes  which  were  to  decide  the  fiLte  of  armies^  1  had  beheld  with 
teariess  eyes  the  executbn  of  those  operations  in  the  conrae  of  which  numbers  of  my 
countryman  were  sacrificed ;  and  here  my  feelings  were  roused  by  the  mournful  howl- 
ing of  a  dog !    Certainly  at  that  moment  I  should  have  been  easily  moved  by  a  suppli- 


{,  and  I  oould  very  well  imagine  Achilles  surrendering  up  the  body  of  Hector 
^   t  of  Priam's  tears."— LflB  Coses.     E. 
i  "  Tiie  Austrians  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  cavalry,  which  was 
unbroken,  and  whose  spirit  had  not  suffered  by  disaster,  proved  irresistible  to  their 
VOL.  IV. — 5 
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Wurmscr  passed  thvough  Saugoiiietto ;  ilien  be  iig  intjrmed  that  all  the 
bridges  over  the  Molenilla  were  broken  donn  excepting  that  ot  \illimpenta, 
he  descended  to  that  bridge,  crossed  the  Molenilla  and  marched  for  Man 
tua.  General  Charlon  attempted  to  oppose  him  with  three  hundred  men 
formed  into  a  square.  Those  brave  fellows  were  all  killed  or  tiken 
Thus  Wurmaer  arrived  at  Mantua  on  the  37th  (September  13)  These 
slight  advantages  served  to  soothe  the  old  and  brave  marshal  under  his 
disasters.  He  spread  himself  over  the  environs  of  Mantua  and  for  a  mo- 
ment, kept  the  field,  owing  to  his  numerous  and  e\cp]lent  eai  ilry 

Bonaparte  arrived  breathless  and  enraged  againat  the  negligent  otbcers 
who  had  caused  him  to  lose  .'^O  important  a  pr  zp  Augereau  had  re 
entered  Legnago,  and  had  made  the  Austrian  g^iriaoii  pnsctieri  It  (,on 
sisted  of  sixteen  hundred  men.  Bonaparte  ordered  Augereaj  to  proceed 
to  Governolo  on  the  Lower  Mincio.  He  then  com  uenced  a  series  of  petty 
actions  with  Wurmser,  to  draw  him  out  o!  the  place  and  in  the  night 
between  the  28th  and  99th  (September  14  aid  l"!)  he  took  a  backward 
position  to  induce  Wurmser  to  show  himself  m  the  plain  The  old  general, 
enticed  by  his  slight  successes,  actually  deployed  outside  Mantua,  between 
the  citadel  and  the  suburb  of  St.  George.  Bonaparte  attacked  him  on  the 
3d,  complementary  day  (September  19).  Augereau,  coming  from  Governolo, 
formed  the  left  ■  Massena  "tailing  from  Due  Ca^telli  formed  the  centre  ■ 
and  Sah  gu  h   h    W     k  d    g       p    fo  m  d  h       W    m 

had  twe    y  h  d  m  n       I  H    w  3  b    k  h 

and  drii  n  Ipl  hhlssfwh  dnS         d 

afterwa  dh  lyhpMuT 

which  ibdbglbkhh  s  d         d 

crease  tlnabfnphblnhh  d  es 

to  be  killed  and  sailed.     He  had  some  tw  h  dm  g 

several  thousand  of  whom  were  in  the  hosp  al 

Thus,  though  Bonaparte  had  partly  io       h  ^       S 

march  to  the  Brenta,  and  had  not  forced  th  d         h 

he  had  entirely  ruined  and  dispersed  his  ar  S  h        nd 

driven  back  into  the  Tyrol  under  Davido     b      nd      m  a  and 

fleeing  into  the  Friule  under  ftuasdanov  Wu  m         w   h 

fourteen  thousand,  had  shnt  himself  up  in    In  Th 

thousand  were  prisoners,  six  or  seven  thousand  slain  or  wounded.  Thus  this 
army  had  lost  about  twenty  thousand  men,  besides  a  considerable  materiel, 
in  ten  days.  Bonaparte  had  lost  seven  or  eight  thousand,  fifteen  hundred 
of  whom  were  prisoners  and  the  rest  killed  wounded  or  sick  Thus  to 
the  armies  of  Colli  and  Beaulieu  destroyed  on  eiitei  ng  Itajy  was  to  be 
added  that  of  Wurmser,  destroyed  twice  ever  m  the  plains  of  Ca  tiglione 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  To  the  trophies  if  Montenotte  Lodi 
Borghetto,  Louato,  and  Casticrhone  nere  to  be  added  those  of  Roveredo 
Bassano,  and  St.  George.  At  what  period  of  history  had  such  great  result" 
been  seen,  so  many  enemies  slain  so  manv  prisoners  <..olour9  and  cannon 
taken!     These  tidings  diftuaed  fresh  jov  in  Lombardy  and  terroi  in  the 

enemies.  Napoleon  hiuiaelF,  who  had  come  up  dur  g  t)  e  e  gagpinent  hQd  gr  at 
difficulty  in  saving  himself  by  fl  gl  I  and  W  itr  ser  who  arr  ved  a  fe  ¥  m  nulfis  aite 
deemed  hjlnself  eo  secure  of  h  a  ontagon  st  that  be  recommended  to  1  a  drago  ns  t 
take  him  alive.  Having  missed  bo  bniiiant  a  stroke,  the  old  marshal  continued  tis 
march,  passed  the  Molenilla,  out  to  pieces  a  body  of  eight  bundred  infantry  which  en- 
deavoured to  interrupt  his  progress,  and  entered  Mantua  in  a  species  of  triumph  which 
tlirew  a  ray  of  glory  over  his  ]oas  aeries  of  disasters." — Alison      E, 
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1)1  Its  flag.     JourJati  desired  il  too.     The  Directory  wrole  to  hjm  that  he 

must  at  all  hazards  maintain  his  ground  in  Franconia  on  the  Upper  Mayu, 

in  order  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Germany,  and  more  particularly 

not  to  uncover  Moreau,  who  had  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Munich. 

Moreau,  on  his  part,  had  acquainted  Jourdan,  by  a  despatch  dated  the  8th 

of  Fructidor  (August  25),  with  his  march  beyond  the  Lech,  the  advantages 

which  he  had  gained  there,  and  his  intention  of  advancing  still  farther  with 

a  viesv  ti 
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0  brjno  back  the  archduke.     All  these  reason 
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)  occupy  before  he  gave  battle.  He  had  his 
right  supported  upon  Wurtzburg,  and  the  rest  of  hia  line  upon  a  series  of 
positions  extending  along  the  Mayn  to  Schweinfurth.  The  Mayn  separated 
him  from  the  enemy.  Part  of  the  Austrian  army  only  had  crossed  that  river, 
which  confirmed  htm  in  the  idea  that  the  archdnke  had  gone  back  to  the 
Danube.  He  left  at  the  extremity  of  his  line  Lefebvre's  division  at  Schwein- 
furth.to  secure  his  retreat  upon  the  Saale  and  the  Fulda,  in  case  the  result 
of  the  batde  should  cat  him  off  ftora  the  road  to  Frankfurt,  He  thus  deprived 
himself  of  a  second  line  and  of  a  corps  of  reserve ;  but  he  conceived  that  he 
owed  this  sacrifice  to  the  duty  of  securing  his  retreat.  He  determined  to 
attack  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Fruciidor  (September  3). 

During  the  night  between  the  16th  am)  17th,  the  archduke,  apprized  oC 
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the  plan  of  his  adversary,  caused  the  rest  of  his  army  quickly  to  cross  the 
Mayn  and  deployed  a  very  superior  force  before  Jourdan'a  face.  The 
battle  commenced,  at  first  with  advantage  to  us ;  but  out  cavalry  being 
attacked  in  the  plains  extending  along  the  Mayn  by  the  powerful  cavalry 
of  the  Austrians,  was  broken,  rallied,  was  again  broken,  and  sought  shelter 
behind  the  lines  and  the  steady  fire  of  our  infantry.  -  Jourdan,  if  his  re- 
serve had  not  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  him,  might  have  won  the 
victory ;  he  sent  to  Levebvre  officers,  who  could  not  penetrate  throHgh  the 
numerous  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  He  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  Lefebvre, 
seeing  that  Schweinfurtb  was  not  threatened,  would  march  to  the  place  of 
danger;  but  he  waited  in  vain,  and  made  his  array  fall  back  in  order  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  formidable  cavalry  by  which  it  was  assailed.  The  retreat 
was  made  in  good  order  upon  Arnstein.  Jourdnn,  (he  victiin  of  the  vicious 
plan  of  the  Directory,  and  of  his  attachment  to  his  colleague,  was  now 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  Lahn.  He  continued  bis  march  with 
out  intermission,  ordered  Marceau  to  retire  from  before  Mayence,  and  arrived 
behind  the  Lahn  on  the  24th  of  Fructidor  (September  10).  His  army,  in 
its  arduous  march  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  had  not  lost  more  than 
five  or  six  thousand  men.  It  sustained  a  sensible  loss  in  the  deathof  young 
Marceau,  who  was  struck  by  the  ball  of  a  Tyrolese  rifiemau,  and  who  could 
not  be  removed  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  Archduke  Chailes  caused 
every  attention  to  be  paid  to  him,  hot  he  soon  expired.  The  young  hero, 
regretted  by  the  two  armies,  was  buried  under  a  discharge  of  the  artillery 
of  both.* 

During  these  occurrences  on  the  Mayn,  Moreau,  still  beyond  the  Danube 
and  the  Lech,  was  waiting  with  impatience  for  tidings  from  Jourdan. 
None  of  the  officers  sent  to  bring  him  intelligence  had  arrived.  He  hesi- 
tated, without  venturing  to  take  any  resolution.  Meanwhile,  his  left,  under 
the  command  of  Desaix,  had  to  sustain  a  moat  violent  attack  from  the 
cavalry  of  Latour,  which,  united  with  Nauendorf'a,  debouched  unawares  by 
Langenbriiok.  Desaix  made  such  judicious  and  such  prompt  dispoaitions, 
that  he  repulsed  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  dispersed  them 
in  the  plain,  aller  inflicting  upon  them  a  considerabJe  loss.  Moreau,  still 
left  in  uncertainty,  at  length  decided,  after  a  delay  of  about  three  weeks,  to 
attempt  a  movement  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  intelligence.  He  resolved 
to  approach  the  Danube,  in  order  to  extend  his  left  wing  to  Nuremberg, 
and  to  obtain  tidings  of  Jourdan,  or  to  afford  him  succour.  On  the  24th 
of  Fructidor,  he  directed  his  left  and  his  centre  to  recross  the  Danube,  and 
left  his  right  alone  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  near  Zell.  The  left, 
under  Desaix,  advanced  as  far  as  Aichstett.  In  this  singular  situation,  he 
extended  his  left  towards  Jourdan,  who  at  the  moment  was  sixty  leagues 
distant  from  him  :  he  had  his  centre  on  the  Danube,  and  his  right  beyond 
it,  exposing  one  of  those  three  corps  to  the  risk  of  being  destroyed,  if  La- 
tour  had  been  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  their  separation.  All  military 
men  have  censured  Moreau  for  this  movement,  as  one  of  those  half  means 

"  "  During  the  night  of  the  16th,  Bfler  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  repubUoans 
sounded  a  retreat  under  cover  of  a.  tlnck  fog,  which  long  concealed  their  movements 
from  the  Austriaiis;  and  when  it  cleared  away  on  the  following  morning,  they  found 
all  tiieir  positions  abandoned.  The  pursuit  was  continued  with  vigour,  and  on  tJie  19th 
a  serious  engagement  took  place  with  the  rear-guard  at  Altenkireben,  where  General 
Marceau  was  Eeverely  wounded,  and  teli  into  the  handa  of  the  Impeciahste.  The  arch- 
duke, who  admired  his  great  military  qualities  paid  liim  the  most  unremitting  attendon ; 
but,  in  spile  of  all  his  care,  he  died  a  few  dajs  after,  and  was  buried  with  military  ho- 
Dours,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  generous  enemies." — Jmaivi.    E. 
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which  have  al!  the  danger  of  grand  measuces  without  aa^  of  their  advan 
tages.  Moreau  having,  in  fact,  missed  the  opportunity  of  briskly  falling 
upon  the  archduke  when  the  latter  was  failing  upon  Jourdan,  could  only 
expose  himself  to  danger  by  thus  placing  himself  d  ekeoal  upon  tl^ 
Danube. 

At  length,  after  waiting  four  days  in  this  singular  situation,  he  became 
aware  of  the  danger,  moved  back  beyond  the  Danube,  and  thought  of 
ascending  it  in  order  to  approach  his  base  of  operation.  He  then  received 
intelligence  of  the  forced  retreat  of  Jourdan  on  the  Lahn,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  archduke,  after  forcing  back  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  would  fly  to  the  Neckar  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  the 
Hhiue.  He  was  likewise  informed  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  garrison  of 
Mannheim  upon  Kehl,  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  bridge  by  which  the 
French  army  had  entered  Germany.  In  this  stale  nf  things,  he  hesitated 
lio  longer  to  march  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  France,  His  position  was 
perilous.  In  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  having  to  recross  the  Black  Mountains 
to  return  to  the  Rhine,  having  in-  front  Latour  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  likely  to  iiud  the  Archduke  Charles  with  thirty  thousand  on  his  rear, 
he  could  not  help  foreseeing  incalculable  dangers.  But,  if  he  had  not  that 
vast  and  ardent  genius  which  his  rival  displayed  in  Italy,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  resolute  mind,  inacpessible  to  those  alarms  with  which  impetuous 
dispositions  are  sometimes  seized.  He  had  a  superb  ariny,  some  sixty 
thousand  strong,  whose  courage  had  not  been  shaken  by  any  defeat,  and 
which  placed  extreme  confidence  in  its  leader.  Duly  appreciating  such 
a  resource,  he  was  not  frightened  at  his  position,  and  resolved  quietly  to 
regain  his  route.  Thinking  that  the  archduke,  after  forcing  Jourdan. to 
fall  back,  would  probably  return  to  the  Neckar,  he  was  apprehensive  lest 
he  should  find  that  river  already  occupied  ;  he  therefore  ascended  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube,  to  proceed  direct  to  that  of  the  Rhine  by  way  of  the 
forest  towns.  These  passes,  being  the  most  distant  from  the  point  where 
the  archduke  then  was,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  safest. 

He  remained,  therefore,  beyond  the  Danube,  and  ascended  it  quietly, 
supporting  one  of  his  wings  upon  the  river.  His  artillery  and  his  baggage 
marched  before  him,  without  confusion;  and  every  day  his  rear-guard 
bravely  repulsed  the  enemy's  advanced  guards.  Latour,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Danube,  and  striving  to  prevent  Moreau  from  entering  the  defiles,  was 
content  to  follow  him  step  by  step,  without  daring  to  attack  him.  On 
reaching  the  Lake  of  Federsee,  Moreau .^ thought  fit  to  halt.  Latour  had 
divided  his  forces  into  three  corps;  he  had  given  one  to  Nauendorf,  and 
sent  bim'to  Tiibingeo  on  the  Upper  Neckar,  through  which  Moreau  did 
not  mean  to  pass ;  he  was  himself  with  the  second  at  Biberach ;  and  the 
third  WIS  at  a  great  distance,  at  Schussenried.  Moreau,  who  was  ap- 
proaching the  Hollenthal,  by  which  he  intended  to  retreat,  who  wished  pot 
to  be  too  closely  pressed  in  the  passage  of  that  defile,  who  saw  Latour  by 
himself  before  him,  and  who  was  aware  that  a  victory  must  impart  firmness 
to  his  troops  during  the  rest  of  the  retreat,  halted  on  the  lllh  of  Vendf.- 
miaire  (October  2)  in  the  environs  of  the  Lake  of  Pedersee,  not  far  from 
Biberach.  The  country  was  hilly,  wooded,  and  intersected  by  valleys. 
Latour  was  ranged  on  several  heights,  which  it  was  possible  to  cut  off 
from  one  another  and  to  turn,  and  which,  moreover,  were  backed  by  a 
deep  rayine,  that  of  the  Riss.  Moieau  attacked  him  at  all  points,  and 
cleverly  contriving  to  penetrate  through  bis  positions,  attacking  some  in 
front  and  turning  others,  he  drove  him  hack  to  the  Riss,  threw  him  into  it, 
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and  took  Iroui  hiiii  lour  ihousaiid  prisoners.  'I'hia  iraponaui  victory,  called 
after  the  tuivu  of  Biberach,  drove  back  Latour  to  a  great  distance,  and 
remarkably  increased  the  courage  of  the  French  army.  Moreau  tesuaied 
his  match  and  approached  the  defiles.  He  was  already  past  the  roads 
which  run  through  the  valley  of  the  E^eckar  and  lead  into  that  of  the 
Rhine.  The  road  which  passes  through  Tuttliiigen  and  Rothweil  was  yet 
left  to  him,  towards  the  very  sources  of  the  Weckaij  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Kintzig,  and  terminates  at  Kehl,  but  this  Nauendorf  had  already  occu- 
pied. The  detachments  which  had  come  from  Mannheim  had  already 
joined  the  latter.^nnd  the  archduke  was  approaching  him.  Moreau  pre- 
ferred to  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  to  pass  through  the  HoUenthal,  which, 
running  through  the  Black  Forest,  formed  a  longer  elbow,  but  led  t& 
Breisach,  muck  farther  from  the  archduke.  Accordingly,  he  placed  Desaix 
and  Ferine,  with  the  left  and  the  light,  towards  Tuttlingen  and  Rothweil 
to  cover  himself  on  the  side  nest  lo  the  outlets  where  the  principal  Aus 
trian  forces  were ;  and  he  sent  the  centre  undei  Sf  Cyr,*  to  force  Ihe 
HoUenthal.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  bis  hei\y  artillery  file  off  lor 
Huningen  by  way  of  the  forest  towns.  The  Austnaiis  had  suriounded 
him  with  a  multitude  of  petty  corps,  as  if  they  had  hoped  to  envelop  him, 
and  had  not  left  themselves  strong  enough  anywhere  to  lesisthim  St 
Cyr  found  scarcely  a  detachment  in  the  Holl(,!itha]  proceeded  without 
difficulty  to  Neustadt,  and  arrived  at  Freiburg  T.  he  two  wings  immedi 
ately  followed,  and  debouched  through  that  frightful  dehle  into  the  *  alley 
of  the  Rhine,  rather  with  the  attitude  of  a  victoiious  armj  than  with  thit 
of  aa  army  in  retreat. 

Moreau  reached  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  on  the  Slat  of  Vendemiaire 
(Oetbbei  12).  Instead  of  recrossing  the  Rhine  at  the  bridge  of  Brei'-ach 
and  ascending  along  the  French  bank  to  Strasbuig  he  resolved  to  ascend 
the  right  bank  to  Kelil  in  the  face  of  the  whole  hostile  army  Whether  he 
thought  to  give  more  edatto  his  return,  or  hoped  to  maintain  himself  on 
the  right  bank  to  cover  Kehl  fay  proceeding  dnectly  thither,  these  leasons 
have  been  deemed  insufficient  for  risking  a  battle  Had  he  rectoased  the 
Rhine  at  Breisach,  he  might  have  ascended  unmolested  to  Strasiburg  and 
then  debouched  again  by  Kehl.  That  tete  de  poni  was  cipable  ol  mam 
taining  a  resistance  long  enough  to  give  him  time  to  arme.  To  determine, 
on  the  contrary,  to  march  in  face  of  the  hostile  army,  the  whole  of  which 

"  "  Gouvion  St.  Cyv  was  born  in  the  year  1764.  !n  his  youth  he  was  designed  for  a 
pzunter,  and  he  even  travelled  through  Italy  to  perfect  hiniaelf  in  hie  ait.  But  his 
predilection  for  the  proleseiou  of  arms  was  irresistible;  so  that  when  the  Eevolution 
broke  out  he  entered  into  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  was  soon  Bent  to  join  the 
French  armies  on  the  Rhine.  In  1795  he  commanded  n  division,  and  fought  under 
Pichfi^ru,  Moreau,  and  Massena,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  esteemed,  not  only  for  lua 
extensive  knowledge  of  taotios,  but  for  his  virtues.  With  Bonaparte,  however,  he  was 
never  a  fsivourite.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  downright  simplicity  about  him,  and  as  for 
flattery,  lie  inew  not  what  it  meant.  The  Jje^on  of  Honour  was  open  lo  him,  and  he 
was  appointed  colonel-general  of  the  cuir^siers,  bnt,  fJioueh  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
in  the  army,  he  was  not  &r  many  years  made  a  marshal.  He  expected  that  dignity  as 
a  reward  for  reducing  some  fortresses  in  Spain,  but  he  was  soon  aAeiwards  superseded 
by  Augereau,  and  punished  with  two  years'  exile  from  the  iinperial  presence.  At  th6 
dose  of  the  Russian  campaign,  St.  Cyr,  at  length  marshal,  commanded  the  corps  of 
Oadinot,  who  had  been  severely  wounded.  He  fouffht  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and 
was  left  in  tliat  oily  when  I4apoleon  fell  back  on  Leipsic,  On  tlie  restoration,  Louis 
received  him  fiivourably,  and  Foised'him  to  the  chamber  of  peers.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  on  the  King's  return,  was  tewMded  with  the 
portfolio  of  War.  In  1819  he  Quitted  office,  and  went  into  retirement," — Court  astd 
Camp  of  Bimaparte,    E, 
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was  again  asseraWed  under  the  archduke,  and  thus  to  expose  himseif  to  a 
general  engagement,  witli  the  Rhine  at  his  back,  was  an  inexcusable  im- 
prudence, now  that  he  had  no  longer  the  motive  either  of  taking  the  offen- 
sive or  of  protecting  a  retreat.  On  the  28th  of  Vendemiaire  (October  19), 
both  armies  were  in  presence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elz,  from  Waldkireh  to 
Emmendingen.  After  a  sanguinary  and  varied  conflict,  Moreau  perceived 
the  impossibility  of  proceeding  to  Kehl  along  the  right  bank,  and  resolved 
to  cross  over  the  bridge  of  Breisach.  Conceiving,  however,  that  he  could 
not  paM  his  whole  army  over  this  bridge  without  the  risk  of  encumbering 
it,  and  being  anxious  to  seijd  a  force  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Kehl,  he 
ordered  Desaix  with  the  left  wing  to  cross  again  at  Breisach,  and  returned 
towards  Huningen  with  the  centre  and  the  right.  This  determination  has 
been  deemed  not  less  imprudent  than  that  of  fighting  at  Emmendingen ;  for 
Moreau,  weakened  by  the  separation  of  one-third  of  his  army,  was  liable  to 
be  comproraised.  He  reciioned,  it  is  true,  upon  a  position,  that  of  Schlien- 
gen,  which  covers  the  debouche  of  Huningen,  and  upon  which  he  could 
halt  and  iiglit,  in  order  to  render  his  passage  quieter  and  safer.  Accord- 
ingly, he  fell  back  to  it,  halted  there  on  the  3d  of  Brumaire  (October  24), 
and  fought  an  ofaatinate  and  drawn  battle.  Having,  by  means  of  this 
engagement,  afforded  time  for  his  baggage  to  cross,  he  evacuated  the  posi- 
tion during  the  night,  passed  over  to  the  left  bank,  and  proceeded  towards 
Strasburg. 

Thus  ended  that  celebrated  campaign  and  that  still  more  celebrated  re- 
treat. The  result  sufficiently  indicates  the  faultiness  of  the  plan.  If,  as 
Napoleon,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  General  Jomini  have  demonstrated, 
the  Directory,  instead  of  forming  two  armies,  advancing  in  separate  co- 
lumns, under  different  generals,  in  the  petty  view  of  attacking  the  enemy's 
flanks,  had  formed  a  single  army  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  a 
detachment  of  which,  fifty  thousand  strong,  should  have  besieged  Mayence, 
while  the  other  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  united  into  a  single  corps, 
should  have  invaded  Germany  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  Efollenthal, 
and  Upper  Bavaria,  the  imperial  armies  would  have  been  forced  (o  keep  re- 
tiring, without  being  able  to  concentrate  themselves  with  advantage  against 
a  too  superior  ma^.  The  admirable  plan  of  the  young  archduke  would 
have  been  rendered  impossible,  and  the  republican  flag  would  have  been 
carried  to  Vienna  itself.  With  the  plan  prescribed,  Jourdan  was  a  com- 
pulsory victim.  Thus  his  campaign,  always  disastrous,  was  entirely  one  of 
obedience,  as  well  when  he  first  crossed  the  Rhine  to  draw  the  forces  of  the 
archduke  upon  him,  as  when  he  advanced  into  Bohemia  and  fought  at 
Wurtzburg.  Moreau  alone,  with  his  fine  army,  had  it  in  his  power  to 
repair  in  part  the  vices  of  the  plan,  either  by  hastening  to  crush  all  that  was 
before  him  at  the  moment  when  he  debouched  by  Kehl,  or  by  falling  upon 
the  archduke  when  the  latter  was  following  Jourdan.  He  either  dared  not, 
or  had  not  the  capacity,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  if  he  displayed  not 
a  spark  of  genius,  if  he  preferred  a  retreat  to  a  decisive  and  victorious  ma- 
nffiuvre,  at  least  he  displayed  in  that  retreat  a  great  character  and  extraordi- 
nary firmness.*  It  was  certainly  not  so  difficult  as  it  has  b 
but  still  it  was  conducted  in  the  most  imposing  manner. 

*  "  Morenu,  however  consummate  a  commander,  had  not  the  fire  or  energy,  by  which 
his  younger  rival,  Bonaparte,  viaa  actuated ;  he  trusted  for  success  rather  to  skilful  com- 
binations or  methodical  arransementa,  than  to  those  master-strokes  which  are  attended 
with  peril,  but  frequently  domineer  over  fortsne  by  the  intensity  of  the  passions  wliioll 
they  awaken  among  mankind." — Aiison,    E, 
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The  youn^  archduke  was  indebted  to  the  vice  of  the  French  plan  for  a 
fine  conception,  which  he  executed  with  prudence;  but,  like  Moreau,  he 
lacked  that  ardour,  that  daring,  which  might  have  rendered  the  fault  of  the 
French  government  fatal  to  its  armies.  Only  conceive  what  might  bave 
happened,  had  there  been  on  either  side  that  impetuous  genius  which  had 
jast  destroyed  three  armies  beyond  the  Alps!  Had  Moreau's  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  at  the  moment  when  they  debouched  from  Kehl,  had  the  Impe- 
rialists, at  the  moment  when  they  quitted  the  Danube  to  fall  upon  Jourdan, 
been  led  with  the  impetuosity  displayed  in  Italy,  most  assuredly  the  war 
would  have  been  terminated  immediately  in  a  disastrous  manner  for  one  of 
the  two  powers. 

This  campaign  earned  the  young  aichduke  a  high  reputation  in  Europe. 
In  France,  infinite  obligation  was  fe!t  to  Moreau,  for  having  brought  back 
safe  and  sound  the  army  compromised  in  Bavaria.  Extreme  anxiety  had 
been  felt  on  account  of  that  army,  especially  after  the  moment  when,  Jour- 
dan having  fallen  back,  the  bridge  of  Kehl  being  threatened,  and  a  muiti- 
tude  of  petty  corps  having  intercepted  the  communications  through  Swabia, 
people  knew  not  what  had  hecome  or  what  was  likely  to  become  of  it. 
But  when,  after  these  painful  apprehensions,  it  was  seen  debouching  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  with  so  firm  an  attitude,  they  were  enchanted  with 
the  general  who  had  so  happily  brought  it  back.  His  retreat  was  extolled 
as  a  prodigy  of  the  art,  and  immediately  compared  with  that  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  People  durst  not,  it  is  true,  place  anything  beside  those  bril- 
liant triumphs  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  but  as  there  are  always  numbers  of  men, 
whom  superior  genius  and  extraordinary  fortune  offend,  and  who  are  better 
pleased  with  less  brilliant  merit,  all  these  ranged  themselves  on  Moreau's 
side,  expatiated  on  his  prudence,  his  consummate  ability,  and  ranked  it 
above  the  ardent  genius  of  the  young  Bonaparte.  From  Uiat  day  Moreau 
had  in  his  favour  all  who  prefer  second-rate  faculties  to  superior  faculties; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  a  republic,  we  would  almost  forgive  those 
enemies  of  genius  when  we  observe  what  crimes  genius  is  capable  of  com- 
mitting against  that  liberty  which  has  brought  it  forth,  nourished,  and 
raised  it  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory. 
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THE  DIRECTORY. 


STATE  OF  FRANCE  AFTER  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  ARMIES  FROM 
GERMANY— COMBINATIONS  OF  PITT— OPENING  OF  A  NEGOTIA- 
TION WITH  THE  DIRECTORY— ARRIVAL  OF  LORD  MALMESBURY 
IN  PARIS— PEACE  WITH  NAPLES  AND  GENOA— FRUITLESS  NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH  THE  POPE- DEPOSITION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MO- 
DEN  A— FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CISPADANE  REPUBLIC— MISSION  OF 
CLARKE  TO  VIENNA— FRESH  EFFORTS  OF  AUSTRIA  IN  ITALY- 
ARRIVAL  OF  ALVINZY—EXTREME  DANGER  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 
—BATTLE  OF  ARCOLE. 

The  turn  which  the  campaign  in  Germany  had  taken  was  prejudicial  to 
the  republic.  Her  enemies,  who  persisted  in  denying  Jier  victories,  or  in 
predicting  severe  reverses  of  fortune,  saw  their  prognostics  realized,  and 
openly  triumphed  in  consequence.  Those  rapid  conquests  in  Germany  had 
then,  no  solidity.  The  Danube  and  the  genius  of  a  young  prince  had  soon 
put  an  end  to  them.  No  donbt  the  rash  army  of  Italy,  vphich  seemed  so 
firmly  established  on  the  Adige,  would  be  hurled  trom  n  m  its  turn  and 
flung  back  upon  the  Alps,  as  the  armies  of  Germany  had  been  upon  the 
Rhine,  The  conquests  of  General  Bonaparte,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  rest 
upon  a  somewhat  more  solid  foundation  He  hid  not  merely  driven  Colli 
and  Beaulieu  before  him ;  he  had  deslrojed  them  he  had  not  merely  re- 
pulsed the  new  army  of  Wurmaer;  be  had  hrsl  disorganized  it  at  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  afterwards  annihilated  it  on  the  Brenta  There  was  somewhat 
more  hope,  therefore,  of  remaining  in  Itily  than  of  remaining  m  Germany; 
but  people  took  delight  in  circulating  alarming  rumours.  Numerous  forces 
were  coming,  it  was  said,  from  Poland  and  Turkey,  to  proceed  towards  the 
Alps;  the  imperial  armies  of  the  Rhine  would  now  be  able  to  send  away 
Sttsh  detachments,  and  General  Bonaparte,  having  continually  new  enemies 
to  fight,  would,  with  all  his  genius,  find  an  end  to  his  successes,  were  it 
only  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  army.  It  was  natural  that,  in  the  exisiing 
state  of  things,  people  should  form  such  conjectures ;  for  the  imagination, 
after  exaggerating  successes,  is  sure  to  exaggerate  reverses  also. 

The  armies  of  Germany  had  retired  without  great  losses,  and  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Rhine.  In  this  there  was  nothing  particularly  disastrous ; 
but'the  army  of  Italy  was  without  suj^ort,  and  that  nas  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. Moreover,  our  two  principal  armies,  having  returned  to  the 
French  territory,  would  now  be  at  the  charge  of  out  finances,  which  were 
still  in  a  deplorable  state ;  and  this  was  the  greatest  calamity.  The  mandats 
having  cea'fed  to  have  the  forced  currency  of  money,  had  fallen  to  nothing , 
bes  des  they  wee  pxpended,  and  there  were  scarcely  any  remaining  at  tne 
d  spo  al  of  ti  e  go  ernment.  They  were  in  Paris,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
spec  1    o       vho  sold  them  t'-  the  pairchasers  of  national  domains.     The 
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amount  due  was  still  considerable,  but  it  did  not  come  in ;  the  arrears  of 
taxes  and  the  forced  loan  were  slowly  collected ;  the  national  domains  sold 
were  partly  paid  for ;  the  instalments  still  due  were  not  demandable  accord- 
ing to  law ;  the  sales  that  were  stiU  taking  place  were  considerable  enough 
to  replenish  the  exchequer.  For  the  rest,  the  government  subsisted  upon 
the  produce  of  these  sales,  as  well  as  upon  the  articles  of  consumption  pro- 
ceeding from  the  land-tas,  and  upon  the  promises  of  payment  made  by  the 
ministers.  The  budget  for  the  year  V  had  just  been  made  up.  It  was 
divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses.  The  ordinary  expenses 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  6fty  millions,  the  others  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  land-tax,  the  customs,  the  stamp-duties,  and  all  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds, were  expected  to  cover  the  ordinary  expenditure.  The  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miJlions  of  the  extraordinary  would  be  amply  coveted  by  the  arrearg 
of  the  taxes  of  the  year  IV  and  of  the  forced  loan,  and  by  the  instalments 
yet  to  be  paid  for  the  domains  sold.  There  was  another  resource  still  in 
the  domains  which  the  republic  yet  possessed ;  but  all  this  required  to  be 
realized  first,  and  therein  lay  the  same  difficulty  as  ever.  The  contractors, 
remaining  unpaid,  refused  to  continue  their  advances,  and  ail  the  public 
services  were  aground  at  once.  The  public  functionaries  and  the  annui- 
tants were  not  paid,  and  were  perishing  of  hunger. 

Thus  the  insulated  state  of  the  army  of  Italy  and  our  finances  were 
likely  to  give  great  hopes  to  our  enemies.  From  the  project  of  a  quadruple 
alliance  between  France,  Spain,  the  Porte,  and  Venice,  formed  by  the  Di- 
rectory, nothing  had  resulted  but  the  alliance  with  Spain  The  latter 
induced  by  our  offers  and  our  brilliant  fortuii  dd  h     umm 

had  decided,  as  we  have  seen,  to  renew  th  mp  h    h      e- 

public,  and  she  had  just  published  her  dec  v,  G 

Britain.     Venice,  in  spite  of  the  solicitatjo  Sp  d  h 

of  the  Porte,  and  in  spite  of  Bonaparte's  vie  h  d 

ally  herself  with  the  republic.     To  no  purpo  b  p  d 

her  tJiat  Itussia  coveted  her  colonies  in  Greec      nd  Aust  p  o- 

vinces ;  that  her  union  with  France  and  the  P  u  d  ^       g 

these  two  ambitious  enemies  by  associating  h  p  w  h  d 

covet  any  of  her  possessions ;  that  the  reite       d  F        h 

on  the  Adige  must  insure  her  against  a  return  of  the  Austrian  armies,  and 
gainst  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor;  that  the  concurrence  of  her  forces 
and  of  her  navy  would  render  that  return  still  more  impossible ;  that  neu- 
trality, on  the  contrary,  would  not  gain  her  any  friend,  but  leave  her  with- 
out protector,  and  perhaps  even  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  serving  as  a 
medium  of  accommodation  between  the  belligerent  powers.  Venice,  filled 
with  hatred  of  the  French,  equipping  armaments  evidently  destined  against 
her,  since  she  consulted  the  Austrian  ministry  on  the  choice  of  ageneral, 
refused  a  second  time  the  alliance  proposed  to  her.  She  clearly  perceived 
the  danger  irom  the  Austrian  ambition ;  but  the  danger  of  French  princi- 
ples was  greater,  more  urgent,  in  her  estimation,  and  she  replied  that  she 
should  persist  in  the  unarmed  neutrality,  which  was  false,  for  she  was  arming 
on  all  sides.  The  Porte,  shaiien  by  the  refusal  of  Venice,  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  Vienna  and  of  England,  had  not  yet  acceded  to  the  project  of  alli- 
ance. There  was  left,  therefore,  only  France  and  Spain,  whose  union  could 
contn.'ute  to  wrest  the  Mediterranean  from  the  English,  but  might  also 
compromise  the  Spanish  colonies.  Pitt  had,  in  fact,  conceived  the  idea  of 
exciting  them  to  insurrection  against  the  mother  country,  and  he  already 
had  intrigues  on  foot  in  Mexico.     Thfe  negotiations  with  Genoa  were  not 
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concluded ;  for  they  involved  at  once  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  the' 
expulsion  of  certain  families,  and  the  recall  of  certain  others.  With  Naples 
they  were  not  finished,  because  the  Directory  demanded  a  contribution,  and 
the  queen,  who  negotiated  with  despair,  refused  to  comply.  Peace  with 
Rome  was  not  made,  on  account  of  a  condition  required  by  the  Direc- 
tory :  it  insisted  thai  the  Holy  See  should  revoke  all  the  briefs  issued  against 
France  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  which  severely  hurt  the 
pride  of  the  aged  pontiff.  He  summoned  a  council  of  cardinals,  which 
decided  that  tbe  revocation  could  not  take  place.*  The  negotiations  were 
broken  oif.  They  were  renewed  at  Florence;  a  congress  was  opened. 
The  envoys  of  the  Pope  having  repeated  that  the  briefs  issued  could  not 
be' revoked,  and  the  French  commissipners  having  replied  on  their  pai't, 
that  the  condition  was  a  sitifi  qua  non,  they  separated  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  hopes  of  succour  from  the  King  of  Naples  and  from  England  sup- 
ported the  Pope  in  his  refusals.  He  had  just  sent  Cardinal  Aibani  to 
Vienna,  to  implore  the  aid  of  Austria  and  to  concert  with  her  as  to  his 
resistance. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  France  with  Europe.  ,  Her  enemies,  on  tlieir 
part,  were  much  eshansted.  Austria  was  cheered,  it  is  true,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  armies  which  had  advanced  to  the  Danube  ;  but  she  was  very  uneasy 
respecting  Italy,  and  was  making  fresh  preparations  to  recover  it.  England 
was  reduced  to  ati  extremeJy  deplorable  situation  :  her  footing  in  Coraiea 
was  precarious,  and  she  saw  herself  likely  soon  lo  lose  that  island.  The 
French  wished  to  close  all  the  ports  of  Italy  against  her,  and  one  fresh  vic- 
tory gained  by  General  Bonaparte  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  her  entire 
expulsion  from  that  country.  War  with  Spain  was  about  to  close  the 
Mediterranean  against  her  and  to  threaten  Portugal.  The  whole  coast,  as 
far  as  the  Tesel,  was  interdicted  to  her.  The  expedition  which  Hoche 
was  preparing  alarmed  her  for  Ireland;  her  finances  were  in  peril,  the 
Bank  was  shaken,  the  people  wished  for  peace ;  the  Opposition  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  recent  elections.  These  were  very  urgent  reasons  for 
thinking  of  peace,  and  for  taking  advantage  of  the  late  reverses  of  France 
to  induce  her  to  accept  it.  But  the  rtyal  family  and  the  aristocracy  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  treat  with  France,  because,  in  their  estimation,  it  was 
treating  with  the  Revolution.  Pitt,  much  less  attached  to  aristocratic 
principles,  and  intent  solely  on  the  interests  of  the  English  power,  would 
certainly  have  been  glad  of  peace,  but  on  one  condition,  indispensable 
with  him,  and  inadmissible  for  the  republic — the  restitution  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  Austria.  Pitt,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  wholly  English 
in  pride,  ambition,  and  prejudices.  The  greatest  crime  of  the  Revolution 
was,  according  to  his  notions,  not  so  much  the  giving  birth  to  a  colossal 
republic  as  the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with  France. 

The  Netherlands  were,  in  fact,  an  important  acquisition  for  France. 
That  acquisition  gave  her,  in  the  first  place,  the  possession  of  the  most 
fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  continent,  and,  above  ali,  of  inanufac 
turing  ^province? ;  it  gave  her  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  most  important  to 
the  commerce  of  the  North,  the  Scheldt,  the  iWeuse,  and  the  Rhine;  it 
gave  her  a  considerable  increase  of  coast,  and   consequently  of  shipping ; 

*  "  TLe  college,  of  Cardinala  having  rejected  the  proposals  of  France,  as  containing 
articles  contrary  to  conscience,  the  rope  declared  his  deterrai nation  to  abide  by  the 
utmoat  extremity,  rather  than  accede  to  coriditions  destmctire,  degrading,  and;  in  his 
opinion,  impious.  The  Directory  instantJy  determined  on  the  tatiif  rain  of  the  Pope 
uiid  of  his  power,  both  apirituEd  and  temporal.'' — Scott's  Life  nf  JVapoleon.     £, 
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it  gai G  lier  seaports  of  high  iriiportaiice,  especialJy  Antwerp;  it  gave  her 
Jastly,  a  prolongation  of  outaaaEitime  frontier  in  a  quarter  the  moat  danger- 
ous to  the  English  frontier,  opposite  to  the  defenceless  coasts  of  Esses, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Yorkshire.  Besides  this  positive  acquisition,  the 
Netherlands  conferred  on  us  another  advantage  :  Holland  must  fall  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  France  when  no  longer  separated  from  her  by 
Austrian  provinces.  In  this  case,  the  French  line  would  extend  not  onlj 
to  Antwerp  but  to  the  Texel,  and  the  Engiisli  shores  would  be  enoom 
passed  by  a  girdle  of  hostile  shores.  Add  to  this  a  family  compact  with 
Spain,  then  powerful  and  well  organised,  and  we  shall  easily  conceive  that 
Pitt  must  have  felt  some  uneasiness  respectwg  the  maritime  power  of 
England.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  principle  with  every  Englishman  thoroughly 
imbued  with  his  national  ideas,  that  England  ought  to  have  control  at 
Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  have  a  footing  on  the  conti- 
nent and  to  break  the  long  line  of  coast  which  might  be  opposed  to  her. 
This  principle  (vas  as  deep-rooted  in  1796  as  that  which  caused  any  injury 
done  to  France  to  be  considered  as  a  benefit  done  to  England.  In  conse- 
quence, Pitt,  in  otder  to  procure  a  moment  of  respite  for  his  finances, 
would  gladly  have  consented  to  a  temporary  peace,  but  upon  condition  that 
the  Netherlands  should  be  restored  to  Austria.  He  thought,  therefore,  of 
opening  a  negotiation  on  this  basis.  He  could  not  hope  that  France  wonid 
admit  such  a  condition,  for  the  Netherlands  were  the  principal  acquisition 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  constitution  did  not  even  allow  the  Directory  to 
treat  iov  their  alienation.  But  Pitt  knew  little  about  the  continent.  He 
sincerely  believed  that  France  was  ruined,  and  he  was  in  good  earnest 
when  he  cante  to  proclaim  every  year  the  exhaustion  and  the  fall  of  the 
lepublic.  He  thought  that  if  France  had  ever  been  disposed  to  peace,  it 
was  at  that  moment,  as  well  on  account  of  the  fall  of  the  mandats,  as  on 
account  of  the  retreat  of  the  armies  from  Germany,  At  any  rate,  whether 
he  considered  the  condition  admissible  or  not,  he  had  a  stronger  reason  for 
opening  a  negotiation.  This  was  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
public  opinion,  which  loudly  demanded  peace.  Jn  fact,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  levy  of  sixty  thousand  militia  anij  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  it  behoved 
him  to  prove,  by  a  signal  step,  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  treat.  He 
had  another  motive  not  less  important.  In  taking  the  initiative,  and  open- 
ing a  solemn  negotiation  in  Paris,  he  had  the  advantage  of  concentrating 
there  the  discussion  of  all  the  European  interests  and  preventing  the  com- 
mencement of  any  separate  negotiation  with  Austria.  This  latter  power 
was,  in  fact,  much  less  intent  on  recovering  the  Netherlands  than  England 
was  on  restoring  them  to  her.  To  Austria  the  Netherlands  were  a  distant 
province,  which  was  detacjied  from  the  centre  of  her  empire,  exposed  to  con- 
tinual invasions  from  France, and  deeply  imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas; 
a  province  which  she  had  several  times  thought  of  exchanging  for  other 
possessions  in  Germany  or  Italy,  and  which  she  had  kept  solely  becaiise 
Prussia  had  always  opposed  her  aggrandizement  in  Germany,  and  because 
combinations  admitting  of  her  aggrandizement  in  Italy  had  not  presented 
themselves.  Pitt  thought  that  a  solemn  negotiation  opened  in  Paris,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  allies,  would  prevent  individual  combinations  and  any 
private  arrangement  relative  to  the  Netherlands.  Lastly,  he  wished  to 
have  an  agent  in  France  who  could  judge  of  her  from  actual  observation, 
and  to  f  Jtain  authentic  information  respecting  the  expedition  preparing  at 
Brest.  Such  were  the  reasons  which,  even  without  any  hope  of  obtaining 
peace,  decided  Pitt  to  make  an  overture  to  the  Directory.     He  did  not 
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coniine  himself,  as  in  the  preceding  }  fi 

tion  from  Wickham  to  Barthelemj.     H    d   <i  nd  d  p     \  fo    an    n  oy 

invested  with  the  powers  of  Great  Br      r      In  I  pi         p        d       of 

the  iBost  implacable  foe  of  our  republ       h  as      m    h  ng  gl  fo 

her.     The  English  aristocracy  was  thf       d  Ipcefh       g!e 

repubHc.  The  passports  were  immedintel)'  ^ranted.  Pitt  selected  Lord 
Malmesbury  son  of  the  author  oi  Hermea  Thi=  nobleman  had  not  the 
character  of  bemg  a  friend  to  republics  le  had  tontributed  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  Holland  m  1787  He  arrived  in  Pom  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
on  the  2d  of  Btumaire  (October  23    1796) 

The  DLrCLtory  appointed  De!acroi\  the  minister  to  represent  it.  The 
two  negotiatots  met  at  the  hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  3d  of  Brumaire 
(October  24)  Tiie  in»iit,tei  ot  France  e-hihited  his  powers.  Lord 
Malme'-bury  declared  him«elf  to  be  ae  it  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  in 
order  to  treat  for  a  general  peace  He  then  exhibited  his  powers,  which 
were  signed  by  England  alone  The  French  minister  then  asked  if  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  allies  of  Great  Brnain  to  treat  in  their  name. 
Lord  Malmesbury  replied  thai  as  soon  as  the  negotiation  was  opened,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  could  be  based  was  odmitted,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  was  surp  o!  obt  ining  the  concurrence  and  the  powers  of  his  allies. 
His  lordship  then  delivered  to  Delacioix  a  note  from  his  court,  stating  the 
principle  upon  which  the  negotiation  was  to  be  based  This  principle  was 
that  of  compensation  1  for  conquest"  between  the  powers.  England,  it  waa 
stated  m  this  note  had  made  conquests  m  the  i,oionies;  France  had  made 
conquests  on  the  continent  from  the  allies  of  England ;  there  was,  there- 
fore restitution  to  he  made  on  both  side^  But  it  would  be  necessary  to 
agree  upon  the  principle  of  the^"  compenaatun*.  before  entering  into  ex- 
planations concerning  the  objects  that  weie  to  be  rompensated.  We  see 
that  the  Engli  h  cabinet  foiebure  to  speak  out  positively  concerning  the 
re-^titulion  oi  the  Netherlands  and  submitted  a  general  principle,  lest  it 
should  cause  the  negotiation  to  be  broken  off  as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 
Delacroix  replied  that  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Directory. 

The  Directory  could  not  give  up  the  Netheriand  This  was  not  in  its 
power  and  it  ought  not  if  it  had  been  able  France  had  e 
honour  towards  those  provinces  and  could  not  expjse  them  I 
geance  of  Austria  by  restoiing  them  to  her  Besides,  she  had  a  right  to 
indemnities  for  the  unjust  war  that  had  been  made  upon  her ;  she  had  a 
right  to  compensation  for  the  aggrandizements  which  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  had  gained  in  Poland  by  the  perpetiation  of  a  political  outrage.;  it 
was  her  duty  to  tend  invariibly  to  give  herself  her  natural  limit ;  and,  for 
all  these  reasons  it  behoved  hei  never  to  part  with  the  Netherlands  and  to 
uphold  the  dispositions  of  the  constitution  The  Directory,  firmly  resolved 
to  perform  its  duty  on  this  point  had  it  in  its  power  to  break  off  immedi- 
ately a  negotiation  the  evident  aim  of  which  was  to  propose  to  us  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Netherlands  and  to  prevent  an  arrangement  with  Austria;  but 
it  would  thus  have  given  occasion  to  say  that  it  was  averse  to  peace  ;  it 
would  have  tulfilied  one  ot  the  principal  intentions  of  Pitt,  and  furnished 
him  with  excellent  reasons  fjr  demanding  fiesh  sacrifices  of  the  English 
nation  It  replied  on  the  ver)  ne\t  daj  France  it  stated,  had  already 
treated  with  most  of  tie  povers  of  the  coalition  without  their  having 
invoked  the  concurrence  of  Al  the  alhcs  to  render  the  negotiation  general 
was  to  ender  it  interminable  it  was  giving  room  to  believe  that  the 
present  negotiation  was  not  more  sincere  than  the  overture  made  in  the 
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preceding  jear  through  tlie  medium  of  Mr.  Wickhaia.  Besides,  the  Eng- 
lish miiuster  had  not  the  powers  of  the  allies,  in  whose  name  he  spoke. 
Lastly,  the  principle  of  compensations  was  mentioned  in  a  manner  too 
general  and  too  vague  for  it  to  be  possible  either  to  admit  or  to  reject  it. 
The  application  of  this  principle  alwajs  depended  on  the  nature  of  tiie 
conquests,  and  on  the  strength  left  to  the  belligerent  powers  foe  retaining 
them,  "  Thus,"  added  the  Directory,  "  the  French  government  might 
spare  itself  the  trouble  of  replying ;  but,  to  prove  its  desire  of  peace,  it 
declares  that  it  will  be  ready  to  Hsten  to  all  the  propositions  as  soon  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  shall  be  furnished  with  the  powers  of  all  the  other  potentates 
in  whose  name  he  pretends  to  treat." 

The  Directory,  which,  in  this  negotiation,  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and 
could  therefore  act  with  the  greatest  frankness,  resolved  to  make  the 
negotiation  public,  and  to  insert  in  the  newspapers  the  notes  of  the  Kng- 
lish  minister  and  the  replies  of  the  French  minister.  Accordingly,  it  pub- 
lished immediately  the  memorial  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  the  answer  which 
it  had  returned.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  of  such  a  nature  as  some- 
what to  disconcert  the  crooked  policy  of  the  English  cabinet,  but,  though 
deviating  from  ordinary  practice,  it  was  not  at  all  derogatory  to  decorum. 
Lord  Malmesbury  replied  that  he  would  refer  to  his  government.  A  sin- 
gular plenipotentiary  this,  who  liad  only  such  insufficient  powers,  and  who, 
at  every  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  refer  to  his  court !  The  Directory  might 
have  considered  this  as  shuffling,  and  as  indicating  an  intention  to  gain 
time  by  assuming  the  air  of  negotiating.  It  might  even  have  taken  um- 
brage at  the  presence  of  a  foreigner,  whose  intrigues  might  be  dangerous, 
and  who  came  to  discover  the  secret  of  our  armaments :  it,  nevertheless, 
manifested  no  dissatisfaction  ;  it  permitted  Lord  Malmesbury  to  wait  for 
the  answers  of  his  court,  and,  while  thus  waiting,  to  see  Paris,  the  patties, 
their  strength,  and  that  of  the  government.  The  Directory,  indeed,  could 
only  gain  by  so  doing. 

Meanwhile  our  situation  was  becoming  perilous  in  Italy,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  triumphs  of  Roveredo,  Bassano,  and  St.  George.  Austria 
redoubled  her  efforts  to  recover  Lombardy.  In  consequence  of  the  guaran- 
tees given  by  Catharine  to  the  emperor,  for  the  security  of  Galtcia,  the 
troops  which  were  in  Poland  had  been  marched  towards  the  Alps.  Owing 
also  to  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace  with  the  Porte,  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey  had  been  stripped,  and  all  the  reserves  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
directed  towards  Italy.  A  numerous  and  devoted  population,  furnished, 
moreover,  powerful  means  of  recruiting  the  armies.  The  Austrian  admi- 
nistration displayed  extraordinary  zeal  and  activity  in  enlisting  fresh  men, 
irir*(poraiing  them  with  the  old  troops,  and  in  arming  and  equipping 
them.  A  fine  army  was  thus  preparing  in  the  Friuie,  with  the  wrecks  of 
Wurmser,  tlietroops  from  Poland  and  Turkey,  the  detachments  from  the 
Rhine,  and  the  recruits.  Marshal  Alvinzy  *  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  it.  It  was  hoped  that  this  third  army  would  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  two  preceding,  and  that  it  would  succeed  in  vi'reeting  Italy  from 
the  young  conqueror. 

During  this  interval,  Bonaparte  was  perpetually  demanding  reinforce- 
ments, and  recommending  negotiations  uith  the  Italian  powtrs  who  were 

"  "  MarnBal  Alvinzi,  an  officer  of  high  reputa.1 
was  at  ~ifl  time  seventy  years  of  age.  The  ma 
Ufeqfmpohon.     E. 
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ill  his  rear.  He  urgeJ  the  Directory  to  tre:it  wiih  Naples,  to  renew  the 
negotiations  with  Rome,  tp  conclude  with  Genoa,  and  to  negotiate  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  order  to  procure 
succOuT  in  Italy  if  none  could  be  sent  to  him  from  Prance.  He  desired  to 
he  permitted  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Lombardy,  and  that  of  the 
slates  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  that  he  might  gain  himself  partisans  and 
auxiliaries  strongly  altached  to  his  cause.  His  views  were  correct,  and 
ihe  distress  of  his  army  justified  his  urgent  entreaties.  The  ruplure  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Pope  had  stopped  a  second  time  the  contribution 
imposed  by  the  armistice  of  Bologna.  Only  one  instalment  of  it  had  been 
paid.  The  contributions  levied  upon  Parma,  Modena,  and  Milan  were 
exhausted,  either  by  the  expenses  of  the  array  or  by  the  remittances  made 
to  the  government.  Venice  supplied  abundance  of  provisions,  but  ihe  pay 
was  in  arrear.  The  amounts  to  be  taken  from  foreign  commerce  at  Leg- 
horn were  still  in  dispute.  Amidst  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  the 
army  began  to  suffer  privations.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  was  the 
vacancy  in  its  ranks,  thinned  by  the  Austrian  cannon.  It  was  not  without 
great  losses  that  it  had  destroyed  so  many  enemies.  It  had  been  reinforced 
by  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which 
made  the  number  of  the  French  who  had  entered  Italy  about  fifty  thousand; 
but,  at  this  moment,  it  had  at  most  thirty  and  some  odd  thousand  ;  fighting 
and  disease  had  reduced  it  to  this  small  number.  A  (iozen  battalions  from 
La  Vend&e  had  just  joined,  but  they  were  singularly  diminished  by  deser- 
tions; the  other  detachments  which  had  been  promised  had  not  arrived. 
General  Willot,  who  commanded  iu  the  South,  and  who  was  ordered  to 
send  several  regiments  to  the  Alps,  detained  them  to  quell  the  disturbances 
which  his  mismanagement  and  his  bad  spirit  excited  in  the  provinces  under 
his  command.  Kellermann  could  not  strip  his  line  of  troops,  for  he  was 
still  obliged  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  curb  Lyons  and  its  environs, 
where  the  companies  of  Jesus  were  committing  murders.  Bonaparte  asked 
for  the  83d  and  the  40th,  forming  nearly  six  thousand  good  troops,  and 
unrfettooii  to^answer  for  the  result  if  they  should  arrive  in  time. 

He  complained  that  he  bad  not  been  commissioned  to  negotiate  with 
Rome,  because  he  should  have  expected  the  payment  of  the  contribution 
before  signifying  the  ultimatum.  "  So  long,"  said  he,  "  as  your  general 
shall  not  be  the  centre  of  everything  in  Italy,  all  will  go  wrong.  It  would 
be  easy  to  accuse  me  of  ambition,  but  I  have,  only  too  much  honour.  I 
am  ill ;  I  can  scarcely  sit  my  horse  ;  nothing  is  left  me  but  courage,  and 
that  is  insufficient  for  the  post  which  I  occupy.  They  can  count  us," 
added  he ;  "  the  charm  of  our  strength  is  dissolving.    Troops,  or  Italy  is  lost ! " 

The  Directory,  feeling  the  necessity  of  depriving  Rome  of  the.  support 
of  Naples  and  of  securing  Bonaparte's  rear,  at  length  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  desisted  from  any  particular  demand, 
and  that  court,  which  our  recent  victories  on  the  Brenta  had  intimidated, 
which  saw  Spain  making  common  cause  with  France,  and  was  afraid  of 
seeing  the  English  driven  from  the  Mediterranean,  acceded,  on  its  side,  to 
the  treaty.  Peace  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  Vendemiaire  (October  10). 
It  was  agreed  that  the  King  of  Naples  should  withhold  every  Isind  of  suc- 
cour from  the  enemies  of  France,  and  that  he  should  shut  his  ports  against 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  belligerent  powers.  The  Directory  then  concluded 
its  treaty  with  Genoa.  One  circumstance  led  to  its  conclusion.  Nelson 
had  taken  a  French  .ship  within  sight  of  the  Genoese  batteries.  This  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  deeply  compromised  the  republic  of  Genoa ;    thu 
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French  party  thete  became  bolder,  the  party  of  the  coalition  more  timid  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to*  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France,  The  ports  of 
Genoa  were  closed  against  the  English.  Two  millions  were  paid  to  us  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  Modeste  frigate,  and  two  more  were  furnished  by  way 
of  loan.  The  feudatory  families  were  not  exiled,  but  ail  the  partisans  of 
France,  expelled  from  the  territory  and  from  the  senate,  were  recalled  and 
reinstated.  Piedmont  was  anew  solicited  to  conclude  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive.  The  king  was  just  dead  ;  his  young  successor,  Charles 
Emanuel,  manifested  very  favourable  dispositions  towards  France,  but  he 
was  not  content  with  the  advantages  offered  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alli- 
ance. The  Directory  offered  to  guarantee  his  dominions,  which  nothing  in 
that  general  convulsion,  and  amidst  all  the  republics  that  were  ready  to 
start  up,  no  other  power  could  guarantee  to  him.  But  the  new  king,  like 
his  predeceMor,  insisted  on  having  Lombardy  given  to  liim.  This  the 
Directory  could  not  promise,  being  obliged  to  reserve  equivalents  in  oider 
to  treat  with  Austria.  The  Directory  then  permitted  Bonaparte  to  renew 
the  negotiations  with  Rome,  and  gave  him  full  powers  for  that  purpose. 

Rome  bad  sent  Cardinal  Albani  to  Vienna,  She  had  reckoned  upon 
Naples,  and  in  her  eagerness  she  had  offended  the  Spanish  legation.  fJaples 
failing  her,  and  Spain  manifesting  her  dissatisfaution,  she  was  alarmed,  and 
the  moment  was  favourable  for  treating  with  her.  Bonapcrte,  in  the  first 
place,  wanted  his  money :  in  the  next,  though  he  was  not  afraid  of  her 
temporal  power,  he  dreaded  her  moral  influence  over  the  people.  The  two 
Italian  parties,  engendered  by  the  P^rench  Revolution,  and  developed  by 
the  presence  of  our  armies,  became  daily  more  and  more  esasperated  against 
one  another.  If  Milan,  Modeua,  Reggio,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  were  the  seat 
of  the  patriotic  party, .Rome  was  the  seat  of  the  monastic  and  aristocratic 
party.  She  had  it  in  her  power  to  excite  fanatic  fury,  and  to  do  os  great  mis- 
chief, especially  at  a  moment  when  the  question  with  the  Austrian  armies 
was  not  yet  resolved.  Bonaparte  deemed  it  right  to  temporize  a  little  longer. 
As  a  man  of  a  free  and  independent  mind,  he  despised  all  the  fanaticism 
that  restrains  the  human  understanding ;  but,  as  a  man  of  action,  he  dreaded 
those  powers  which  are  not  to  be  controlled  by  force,  and  he  chose  rather 
to  elude  than  to  combat  with  them.  Besides,  though  educated  in  France, 
he  was  born  amidst  Italian  superstition.  He  did  not  share  that  dislike  of 
the  Catiiolic  religion,  so  strong  and  so  common  among  us,  ever  since  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  he  had  not  the  same  repugnance  to  treat  with  thu 
Holy  See,  as  was  felt  in  Paris.  He  purposed,  therefore,  lo  gam  time,  to 
spare  himself  a  retrograde  march  through  the  Peninsula,  to  spare  himself 
fanatical  denunciations,  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  the  sixteen  millions  car- 
ried back  to  Rome.  He  directed  Cacauit,*  the  minister,  to  disavow  the 
demands  made  by  the  Directory  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith,  and  to  insist 
on  the  purely  material  conditions  alone.  He  selected  Cardinal  Mattei, 
whom  he  had  confined  in  a  convent,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him  to 
Rome :  he  set  him  at  liberty,  and  commissioned  him  to  go  and  speak  to  the 
Pope.  "  The  court  of  Rome,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  desires  war ;  it  shall 
have  war ;  but  first  I  owe  it  to  my  nation  and  to  humanity  to  malte  a  final 
effort  to  bring  back  the  Pope  to  reason.  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
strength  of  the  army  which  I  command.  To  destroy  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  I  need  but  to  will  it.     Go  to  Rome,  see  his  holiness,  enlighten  him 

"  The  French  envoy,  Cacault,  waa  born  at  Nantes  in  the  year  1743.  During  the 
oonaulale,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate.  He  pubUehed  a  Iranelatjon  of  Les 
wng's  Historical  SketcJi  ofthe  Drama.    He  died  in  the  year  1805,"    E. 
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on  tne  subject  of  his  true  iaterests ;  rescue  him  from  the  intriguers  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  who  wish  for  his  ruin  and  for  that  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  French  government  permits  me  still  to  listen  to  words  of 
peace.  Everything  may  be  arranged.  War,  so  cruel  for  nations,  ha.<i  ter- 
rible results  for  the  vanquished.  Save  the  Pope  from  great  calamities.  You 
know  how  anxious  I  am  to  (inish  by  peace  a  struggle  which  war  would  ter- 
minate for  me  without  glory  as  without  danger." 

While  he  was  employing  these  means  to  cheat  the  old  fox,  as  be  said,  and 
to  screen  himself  from  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  he  thought  of  kindling  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  Upper  Italy,  in  order  to  oppose  patriotism  to  superstition. 
AH  Upper  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  Milanese,  wrested 
from  Austria;  the  provinces  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  impatient  of  the  yoke 
with  which  their  old  absent  duke  oppressed  them,  the  legations  of  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  withdrawn  from  the  Pope ;  loudly  demanded  their  independence 
and  their  organization  Into  republics.  Bonaparte  could  not  proclaim  the 
independence  of  Lombardy,  for  victory  had  not  yet  positively  decided  ite 
fate ;  but  he  continued  to  give  it  hopes  and  encouragement.  As  for  the 
provinces  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  they  were  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
rear  of  his  army,  and  bordered  on  Mantua.  He  had  a  complaint  to  make 
against  the  regency,  which  had  sent  provisions  to  the  garrison  ;  he  had  re- 
commended to  the  Directory  not  to  give  peace,  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  but 
to  confine  itself  to  the  armistice,  that  it  might  be  able  to  punish  him  if  oc- 
casion required.  As  circumstances  were  daily  becoming  more  difficult,  he 
decided  upon  a  vigorous  stroke,  without  giving  previous  notice  of  it  to  the 
Directory.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  regency  had  again  been  iu  fault,  and 
that  it  had  violated  the  armistice  by  supplying  Wurmser  with  provisions. 
He  immediately  declared  the  armistice  broken,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  right 
of  conquest,  he  expelled  the  regency,  declared  the  Duke  of  Modena  deposed, 
and  the  provinces  of  Reggio  and  Modena  free.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Reggiaus  and  the  Modenese  was  extraordinary.  Bdnaparte  organized  a 
municipal  government  to  administer  the  country  temporarily  till  it  should 
be  constituted.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  had  already  constituted  themselves 
republics,  and  began  to  raise  troops.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  unite  those  two 
legations  with  the  states  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  to  form  with  them  a 
single  republic,  which,  situated  entirely  on  this  side  of  the  Po,  should  be 
called  the  Cispadam  Republic.  He  thought  that,  if  it  were  necessary  at 
the  peace  to  restore  Lombardy  to  Austria,  it  might  not  be  so  to  restore  the 
Modenese  and  the  legations  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  the  Pope ;  that 
there  might  thus  be  erected  a-republic,  the  daughter  and  friend  of  the 
French  republic,  which  would  be  beyond  the  Alps  the  focus  of  French 
principles,  and  the  asylum  of  the  compromised  patriots,  whence  liberty 
might  some  day  spread  over  all  Italy.  He  conceived  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  Italy  was  not  to  be  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke ;  he  considered 
the  French  government  as  too  much  exhausted  to  effect  it  at  that  moment, 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  requisite  to  sow,  at  least,  the  seeds  of  liberty  in 
this  first  campaign.  To  this  end,  it  was  advisable  to  unite  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  with  Modena  and  Reggio.  Local  interests  were  adverse  to  this 
plan ;  but  he  hoped  to  conquer  that  opposition  by  his  all-powerful  influence. 
He  repaired  to  those  cities,  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  decided  them 
to  send  to  Modena  one  hundred  deputies  from  all  parts  of  their  territory,  to 
form  a  national  assembly,  which  should  be  charged  to  constitute  the  Ci»- 
padane  Republic.  This  assembly  met  on  the  25th  of  Vendemiaire  (Octo- 
ber 16lh),  at  Modena.     It  was  composed  of  lawyers,  landed  proprietors,  and 
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mefcantile  men.  Restrained  by  the  presence  of  BoDaparte,  and  directed 
by  his  counsels,*  it  showed  the  greatest  discretion.  It  voted  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  legations  at»d  of  the  duehy  of  Modena  into  a  single 
republic;  it  abolished  the  feudal  system,  and  decreed  civil  equality ;  it  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  organize  a  legion  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
ordained  ibe  formation  of  a  second  assembly,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  5th 
of  Nivose  {December  25th),  to  deliberate  upon  a  constitution.  The  Reg- 
giaos  displayed  the  greatest  zeal.  An  Austrian  detachment  having  quitted 
Mantua,  they  ran  to  arms,  surrounded  it,  made  it  prisoner,  and  conducted 
it  to  Bonaparle.  Two  Reggians  were  killed  in  thp  action.  They  were 
the  first  martyrs  of  Italian  independence. 

Lombardy  was  jealous  and  alarmed  at  the  favours  conferred  on  the  Cis- 
padane  RepubUo,  and  regarded  them  as  a  sinister  omen  for  herself.  She 
conceived  that,  as  the  French  were  constituting  the  legations  and  the  duchy 
without  constituting  her,  they  intended  to  restore  !ier  to  Austria.  Bona- 
parte cheered  the  Lombards  anew,  represented  to  them  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  repeated  that  they  must  gain  independence  by  seconding 
him  in  this  arduous  struggle.  They  resolved  to  increase  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men  the  two  ItaUan  and  Polish  legions,  the  organization  of  which 
they  had  already  commenced, 

Bonaparte  had  thus  surrounded  himself  with  friendly  governments,  which 
were  about  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  support  him.  Their  troops,  to 
be  sure,  were  of  no  great  account ;  but  they  were  capable  of  undertaking 
the  police  of  the  conquered  country,  and  in  this  manner  they  rendered  dis- 
posable the  detachments  which  he  employed  there.  Supported  by  a  few 
hundred  FTeneh,  they  would  be  able  to  resist  a  first  attempt  of  the  Pope,  if 
he  were  mad  enough  to  make  one.  Bonaparte  strove  at  the  same  time  to 
cheer  the  Duke  of  Parma,  whose  states  bordered  on  the  new  republic, 
whose  friendship  might  be  useful,  and  whose  relationship  with  Spain 
commanded  attention.  He  held  out  to  him  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  few 
towns  amidst  tlse  dismemberment  of  territories.  He  thus  availed  himself 
of  all  the  resources  of  pol  t  cs  to  make  a  lends  for  the  forces  with  which 
his  gorernment  could  not  furn  sh  1  m  and  in  this  he  did  his  duty  to 
France  and  to  Italy,  and  d  d  t  w  tl   all  the  skill  of  a  veteran  diplomatist. 

Through  his  exertions,  Co  s  ca  1  ad  j  ist  been  emancipated.  He  had 
collected  the  principal  refugees  a  Legl  orn  given  them  arms  and  officers, 
and  daringly  thrown  them  pon  the  sla  d  to  second  the  rebellion  of  the 
inhabitants  against  the  Engl  h  +  The  expedition  had  been  successful ; 
hia  native  country  was  delivered  from  the  English  yoke,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  soon  likely  to  be.  There  was  ground  to  hope  that  the  Spanish 
fleet,  united  with  that  of  France,  would  in  future  close  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar against  the  English  squadrons,  and  command  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean. 


'  '■  Never  forget,"  said  Bonaparte,  in  reply  Ui  the  aJdresE  of  the  Assembly,  announc- 
ing its  new  form  of  government,  "  that  laws  are  mere  nullities  without  the  force  iieoes- 
aarj  to  support  them.  Attend  to  jour  military  organization,  which  you  have  the  means 
of  placing. on  a  tesnectable  footdng ;  you  will  then  be  mora  fortunate  than  the  people  of 
France,  for  jou  will  arrive  at  liberty,  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  revolution." 
MoBthdan.    E. 

t  "  Gsiitili  and  all  the  refugees  landed  in  October,  1796,  in  spite  of  the  English 
oiuisers.  The  republicans  took  possession  of  Baslia  and  all  the  fortrcsBcs.  The  English 
hastily  embarked.  Tlw  King  of  England  wore  the  Corsicdn  crown  only  two  yeara. 
This  whim  cost  the  British  treasury  five  millions  sterling.  John  Bult'a  riches  could  not 
hiye  been  worse  employed."' — JfapoUmi's  Memoirs,    E. 
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He  had   1       f      employed  the  time     h    h      d     I  p  h 

n  he  B    n  a  in  improving  his  I    ly  I      h  d 

hi  fe     I    m  the  princes  of  th  y         d     g  A 

onl)  augn        d   and  his  strength  II        d  q  Iff 

Tl  e    ad      d    he  40  h  demi-btigade  we         II  d        h  h      H 

had      el       h        nd  nen' in  the  Tyrol       d     V     b        d  p         f 

of  1  e      on    1  e  b  nk  of  the  Lavia ;  ab  h  d 

de    Mas  eaa    nl    Vugereau,  on  the  B  d  Ad  g  ly       gh 

ne    h  usa  d  b  1         Mantua ;  which  h         m 

thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  thousand.  Dai  d  1  I  d  m  d  h 
Tyrol  after  Wurmser's  disaster,  with  a  fe      h  d  1  gl 

thousand.     Alvinzy  was  advancing  iron     I      T     1       p        I     P  h 

about  forty  thousand.     Bonaparle  was,  tl       f  If 

to  oppose  sixty  thousand  men,  he  had      ly  h    y  1  dm 

by    a  campaign   which  comprehended  d  d    ly    h        d     y     h 

fevers  which  they  contracted  in  the  rice  g        d      f  L      b    dy      H 
with  grief  to  the  Diriictory,  and  told  t  1       h  h     j  f 

losing  Italy.* 

The  Directory,  observing  Bonaparte's  d     g  d  1 

enough  to  his  assistance,  thought  of  ausp     d       1       I  m  d       ly  by 

means  of  a  negotiatiou.     Malmesbury  w  Par  1  H 

was  waiting  for  the  answer  of  his  govemm  f 

the  Directory,   which  insisted  that  he    h     Id  1  p  f    II    h 

governments,  and  that  he  shouid  express  h  m    If  m         I  1     p 

ciple  of  compensation  for  conquests.     Tl      E     I    1  y     f  I  p 

of  nineleea  days,  at  length  answered,  on   1     ^  h       B    A         (N  b 

14th),  that  the  pretensions  of  France  w  II  m 

for  an  ally  to  apply  to  treat  in  the  name    f  1       all        b  f        h    b  d    1 
formal  authority ;  that  England  was  anr      f    b  S        ^  fi 

requisite  that  France  should  speak  out  'y       P         S  ^    9        pl 

of  the  componsalionsj  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  negotiation  could  be 
opened.  The  Eiiglisl)  cabinet  added  that  the  reply  of  the  Directory  was 
full  of  very  indecorous  insinuations  respecting  the  intentions  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  thiit  it  was  beneath  him  to  answer  them,  and  he  should  take 
no  notice  of  them,  that  he  might  not  impede  the  negotiation.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Directory,  wishing  to  be  prompt  and  categorical,  replied  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  that  it  admitted  the  principle  of  compensations,  but  that  it  ex- 
pected him  to  state  immediately  the  objects  to  which  that  principle  was  to 
he  applied. 

The  Directory  could  give  this  answer,  without  proceeding  too- far,  since, 
while  refusing  to  cede  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  it  couid  cede  Lombardy 

'  Napoleon  s  letter  to  the  Directory  was  in  these  terms:  "  Mantua  cannot  be  reduced 
be  -ore  the  middle  of  February  ;  you  will  perceive  from  tliat,  how  critical  our  sitnation 
is,  and  our  political  syaleni  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  The  emperor  has  Ihrice  reformeil 
iiis  ai'my  since  the  commenceraenh  of  tlie  campaign.  Everything  is  going  wiong  in 
italy.  The  jH-esiig-e  of  our  forces  is  diasipated.  The  enemy  now  count  our  ranks.  It 
is  indispensable  that  you  take  into  vour  instant  consideration  the  critical  situation  of 
Ihe  army  in  Italy.  Ine  influence  ofRome  is  incalculable.  You  did  vrtoti^  in  breaking 
with  that  power;  1  would  have  temporized  with  it,  ae  we  have  done  with  Venice  and 
Genoa.  Whenever  the  general  in  Italy  is  not  the  centre  of  negotiation  as  well  as  raili- 
'.aiy  operations,  the  greatest  risks  will  be  incurred.  You  may  ascribe  this  language  to 
ambition;  but  1  am  satiated  with  honours,  and  my  health  is  so  broken,  that  1  must  im- 
plore you  to  give  me  a  successoi.  I  can  no  loMger  sit  on  lioraeback.  My  coura^ 
alone  is  unshaken."     £ 
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and  some  otUer  small  territories.  But  for  the  rest  this  negotiation  was 
evidently  illusory  ;  the  Directory  could  not  promise  itself  any  benefit  from 
it,  and  it  resolved  to  frustrate  the  tricks  of  England  by  sending  direct  to 
Vienna  a  negotiator  commissioned  to  effect  a  separate  arrangement  with 
the  emperor.  The  first  proposal  which  the  negotiator  was  to  make  was, 
that  of  an  armistice  in  Germany  and  Itaiy  which  was  to  last  fer  at  least  six 
months.  The  Rhine  and  the  Adige  were  to  separate  the  armies  of  the  two 
powers.  The  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Mantua  were  to  be  suspended.  The 
provisions  requisite  for  the  daily  consumption  were  to  be  sent  every  day 
into  Mantua,  so  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  the  two  parties 
might  be  replaced  in  the  situation  in  which  they  then  were.  France  would 
thus  gain  the  retention  of  Kelil,  and  Austria  that  of  Mantua.  A  negotia- 
tion was  to  be  opened  immediately  to  treat  for  peace.  The  conditions 
offered  by  France  were  the  following:  Austria  was  to  cede  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg  to  France ;  France  was  to  restore  Lombardy  to  Austria,  and 
the  Palatinate  to  the  Empire ;  she  would  thus  renounce,  on  the  latter  point, 
the  line  of  the  Rhine ;  she  would  consent,  moreover,  to  indemnify  Austria 
for  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  secularization  of  several  bishoprics 
of  the  empire.  The  emperor  was  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  affairs 
of  France  with  the  Pope,  and  she  was  to  employ  her  influence  in  Germany 
to  procure  indemnities  for  the  stadtholder.  This  was  an  indispensable 
condition,  to  insure  the  quiet  of  Holland,  and  to  satisfy  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  stadtholder.  These  conditions  were 
extremely  moderate,  and  proved  the  desire  of  the  Directory  to  put  an  end 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  for  the  alarm  which  it  had  felt  for  the  army 
of  Italy. 

For  the  bearer  of  these  proposals  the  Directory  chose  General  Clarke,* 
who  was  employed  in  the  war  oifice  under  Caxnot.  His  instructions  were 
signed  on  the  96th  of  Brumaire  (November  16th).     But  it  took  time  before 


tion  at  the  military  eohonl  of  Paris.  In  1793  be  waa  made  general  of  brigade,  but  was 
Boon  aflerworda  imprisoned  as  a.  noble.  On  his  releaee  he  introducEd  himself  to  Car- 
not,  advocated  extreme  tevolntionnry  doctrines,  and  waa  placed  over  the  board  of  To- 
pography. On  ibe  establiahmenl  or  the  Directory,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Vienna,  and  tdtimately  to  Italy,  to  act  as  a  spy  on  Bonaparte,  who,  however,  found 
means  to  attach  him  to  his  interests.  After  the  18th  of  Brnmaire,  Clathe  became  the 
too]  of  the  Consuls,  and  was  employed  on  several  imporlant  missions.  In  1805  he  was 
governor  of  Vienna,  and  afterwards  of  Erfartb  and  Berlin.  In  the  latter  city  his  con- 
Quct  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  liy  rapacity.  After  the  peace  of  Tilait  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war,  oblamed  the  grand  cordon  of  the'Le^on  of  Honour,  and  the 
ducal  title  of  Feltre,  On  the  restoration  he  attached  himself  to  the  Bourbons,  and  in 
return  was  I'ankcd  among  the  new  peers,  and  received  the  portfolio  of  war,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  dismissed  in  1817,  He  died  in  1818,  leaving  beliind  him  b  large  for 
tune." — Cowt  and  Canrtp  of  Bonaparte.    E. 

"  Clarke,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  is  not  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  is  laborious  and  uaeful 
in  the  bureau.  He  is  moreover  incorruptible,  and  saving  of  the  public  money.  He  is 
not  a  soidier,  nor  do  I  beliere  that  he  ever  saw  a  shot  fired  in  his  life.  He  Is  infatuated 
with  his  nobility.  He  pretends  that  he  is  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  I  sent  him  to  Florence  as  ambassador,  where  he  employed  himself  in  noth- 
ing but  turning  over  the  old  masty  records  of  the  place,  in  search  of  proofs  of  the  nobility 
ofmy  familj;,  for  j^ou  must  know  that  tliey  come  from  Florence.  He  plagoed  me  with 
letters  on  \bia  subject,  which  caused  me  to  tell  him  to  attend  to  his  business,  and  not 
trouble  his  liead  or  mine  with  his  nonaense  abbut  nobility  ;  that  I  waa  the  first  of  my 
family.  When  I  returned  from  Elba  ha  offered  me  his  services,  but  I  sent  him  word 
that  1  would  not  employ  traitors,  and  ordered  him  to  his  estates."— Fries  from  St 
HtUaa     E. 
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he  could  set  out,  arrive,  be  received,  and  heard;  and  during  this  interval 
events  succeeded  one  another  in  Italy  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

On  the  11th  of  Bcumaire  (November  iat),  Marshal  Alvinzy  had  thrown 
bridges  over  the  f  iave,  and  advanced  upon  the  Brenta.  The  plan  of  the 
Austrians,  this  time,  was  to  attack  at  once  fay  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol 
and  by  the  plain  Davidovioh  was  to  drive  Vaubois  from  his  positions,  and 
to  descend  along  both  banks  of  the  Adige  to  Verona.  Alvinzy,  on  his  part, 
was  to  cios.,  tlie  Piave  and  the3renta,  to  advance  upon  the  Adige,  to  enter 
Verona  with  the  mam  body  of  the  army,  and  there  form  a  junction  with 
DavidoMch  The  two  Austrian  armies  were  to  start  from  this  point,  and 
to  march  in  concert,  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Mantua  and  to  deliver 
Wuimser 

Alvinzy,  after  crossing  the  Piave,  advanced  upon  the  Brenta,  where  Maa- 
pena  was  posted  with  bis  division.  The  latter,  having  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  force,  fell  back.  Bonaparte  marched  to  his  support  with  Auge- 
reau's  division.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  Vaubois  to  make  head 
against  Davidovich  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Adige,  and  to  take  from  him, 
if  possible,  his  position  of  the  Lavis.  He  marched  himself  against  Alvinzy, 
resolving,  in  spite  of  the  disproportion  of  strength,  to  attack  him  impetu- 
ously, and  to  break  him  at  the  very  outset  of  this  new  campaign.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  Brumaire  (November  6th),  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  The  Austrians  had  taken  position  in  advance  of  the  Brenta,  from 
Carmignano  to  Bassano  ;  their  reserves  had  remained  behind  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Brenta.  Bonaparte  directed  his  whole  force  against  them.  Mas- 
sena  attacked  Liptai  and  Piovera  before  Carmignano  ;  Augereau  attacked 
Quasdanovich  before  Basaanova.  The  action  was  hot  and  bloody ;  the 
troops  displayed  great  bravery;  Liptai  and  Provera  were  driven  beyond  the 
Brenta  by  Massena;  Cluasdanovich  was  repulsed  upon  Bassano  by  Auge- 
reau. Bonaparte  intended  to  enter  Bassano  the  same  day,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  arriraj  of  the  Austrian  reserves.  He  ivus  obliged  to  defer 
tlie  attack  till  the  following  day.  Unfortunately,  he  received  intelligence 
in  the  night  that  Vaubois  had  just  experienced  a  reverse  on  the  Upper 
Adige.  That  genera!  had  gallantly  attacked  the  positions  of  Davidovich, 
and  had,  at  first,  obtained  some  advantages,  but  a  panic  had  seized  his  troops, 
notwithstanding  their  tried  bravery,  and  they  had  fled  in  disorder.  He  had 
rallied  them  in  the  famous  defile  of  Galliano,  where  the  army  had  deployed 
ao  daringly  in  the  invasion  of  the  Tyrol :  he  hoped  to  maintain  his  ground 
there,  when  Davidovich,  sending  a  corps  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Adige, 
had  fallen  upon  Galliano  and  turned  the  position.  Vaubois  added  that  he 
was  retiring,  in  order  to  avoid  being  cut  in  two,  and  he  expressed  his  feai' 
that  Davidovich  would  get  before  him  to  the  important  positions  of  La  Co- 
rona and  Rivoii,  which  cover  the  road  to  Tyrol,  between  the  Adige  and 
the  LakeofG„rda. 

Bonaparte  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  proceeding  farther  against  Alvinzy, 
while  Vaubois,  who  was  with  his  left  in  the  Tyrol,  was  liable  to  lose 
La  Corona,  RivoH,  and  even  Verona,  and  to  be  driven  back  into  the  plain, 
Bonaparte  would  then  have  been  cut  off  from  his  principal  wing,  and 
placed  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men  between  Davidovich  and 
Alvinzy.  He  consequently  resolved  to  fall  back  immediately.  He  ordered 
a  trusty  officer  to  fly  to  Verona,  to  collect  there  all  the  troops  he'could  find, 
to  hasten  with  them  to  Rivoii  and  La  Corona,  in  order  to  anticipate  Davi- 
dovich, and  to  give  Vaubois  time  to  retire  thilhei'. 

On  the  next  day,  the  l?th  of  Brumaire  (November  7),  he  marched  back 
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and  passed  tlicoQgh  tiie  citj  of  Vicenza,  which  was  astonished  to  ace  the 
French  army  retiring,  after  the  success  of  the  preceding  day.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Verona,  where  he  left  his  whole  army.  He  repaired  alone  to 
Rivoli  and  La  Corona,  where,  very  fortunately,  he  found  Vaubois'  troops 
rallied,  and  able  to  make  head  against  a  new  attack  of  Davidovich.  He 
resoived  to  give  a  lesson  to  the  39th  and  85th  demi-brigades,  which  had 
given  way  to  a  panic  terror.  He  ordered  the  whole  division  to  be 
assembled,  snd,  addressing  those  two  demi-brigades,  he  reproached  them 
for  their  want  of  discipline  and  their  flight.  He  tiien  said  to  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  "  Let  it  be  inscribed  on  the  colours  that  the  39th  and  the  85th  no 
longer  form  part  of  the  army  of  Italy."  These  expressions  produced  the 
keenest  mortification  in  the  soldiers  of  those  two  demi-brigades.  They 
sui-roQiided  Bonaparte,  told  him  that  they  had  been  fighting  one  against 
three,  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  his  advanced  guard,  to  show  whether  they 
had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  array  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  compensated  them 
for  his  severity  by  a  few  soothing  words,  which  transported  them,  and  ief*. 
them  in  a  disposition  to  avenge  their  honour  by  desperate  bravery.* 

Vaubois  had  only  eight  thousand  men  left  out  of  the  twelve  thousand 
that  he  commanded  before  this  rash  enterprise.  Bonaparte  distributed 
them  in  the  best  manner  that  he  could,  in  the  positions  of  La  Corona  and 
Rivoli,  and  after  he  had  made  sure  that  Vaubois  could  maintain  his  ground 
for  a  few  days,  and  cover  our  left  and  our  rear,  he  returned  to  Verona  to 
operate  against  Alvinzy.  The  causeway  leading  from  Brenta  to  Verona, 
skirting  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  passes  through  Vicenza,  Moiite-Bello, 
Villa  Nova,  and  Caldiero.  Alvinzy,  surprised  to  see  Bonaparte  fall  back  the 
day  afler  he  had  gained  an  advantage,  had  foilowed  him  at  a  distance, 
doubting  lyhether  the  progress  of  Davidovich  could  alone  have  induced 
him  to  retire.  He  hoped  that  his  plan  of  a  junction  at  Verona  was  about 
to  be  realized.  He  haited  about  three  leagues  from  Verona,  on  the  heights 
of  Caidiero,  which  command  the  road  to  that  city,  These  heights  pre- 
sented an  excellent  position  for  making  head  against  an  army  leaving 
Verona.  Alvinzy  established  himself  there,  placed  batteries,  and  omitted 
nothing  to  render  them  impregnable.  Bonaparte  reconnoitred  and  resolved 
to  attack  them  immediately ;  for  the  situation  of  Vaubois  at  Rivoli  was 
very  precarious,  and  left  him  not  much  time  to  act  against  Alvinzy.  He 
marched  against  him  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  (November  11),  repulsed 
his  advanced  guard,  and  bivouacked  with  Massena's  and  Augereau's  divi- 
sions at  the  foot  of  Caldiero,  At  daybreak,  he  perceived  that  Alvinzy, 
deeply  intrenched,  meant  to  accept  battle.  The  position  was  assailable  on 
one  side,  that  which  abutted  upon  the  mountains,  and  which  had  not  been 

*  "The  two  brigades  appeared  before  him  with  d^ected  countenances,  and  Napoleon 
upbraided  them  with  their  bidifferenthehaviour.  'You  have  displeased  me,'  heeaid; 
'you  have  shown  neither  discipline,  nor  constancy,  nor  bravery.  Ton  have  anffeted 
yourselves  to  be  driven  from  poaitions  where  a  handful  of  brave  men  micht  hove 
arrested  the  progress  of  a  large  ainiy.  Tou  are  no  longer  French  soldiers.  Let  it  be 
written  on  their  colours — iSej  are  not  of  the  army  ^  Italy  '.  '  Tears  and  groans  of 
■orrow  and  shame  answered  this  harangiie.  The  rules  of  discipline  couid  not  stifle 
their  sense  of  mortifications  ;  and  several  of  the  grenadiers,  vf  ho  had  deserved  and  wore 
jnarks  of  distinction,  celled  out  from  the  ranis,  '  General,  we  have  been  misrepre- 
sented ;  place  us  in  the  advance,  and  you  may  then  judge  whether  we  do  not  belong 
to  the  army  of  Italy.'  Bonaparte,  having  produced  the  intended  eflect,  spoke  to  them 
in  a  more  conciliatory  tone ;  and  the  regiments  which  had  undergone  so  severe  a 
rebuke,  redeemed  their  choraoter  in  the  subsequent  oartof  the  canipaign." — Scott's  Life 
ofjfapoknt.     E. 
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divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau,  which  formed  the  active  army  opposed 
to  Alvinzy,  were  reduced  by  two  battles  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
men.  What  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  men  against  nearly  forty 
thousand  1  The  artillery,  which  had  always  served  to  counterbalance  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  could  no  longer  move  along  through  the  mud. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  hope  of  fighting  with  any  chance  of  success.  The 
army  was  in  consternation.  Those  brave  soldiers,  tried  by  so  many  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  began  to  murmur.  Like  all  intelligent  soldiers,  they 
were  subject  to  fits  of  ill-humour,  because  they  were  capable  of  judging 
"  After  destroying,"  said  they,  "  two  armies  which  weve  opposed  to  us,  we 
are  expected,  forsooth,  to  destroy  those  too  which  are  oppose^  to  the  troops 
of  the  Hhine.  After  Beaulieu,  came  Wurmser,  after  Wurmser  comes 
Alvinzy.  The  struggle  is  renewed  every  day.  We  cannot  do  the  work  of 
all.  We  have  no  business  to  fight  Alvinzy,  any  more  than  we  had  to  fight 
Wurmser.  If  every  one  had  done  his  duty  as  well  as  we  have,  the  war 
would  be  over.  Well  and  good,"  they  added,  "  if  they  had  but  sent  us 
succours  proportioned  to  our  dangers  !  but  here  we  are  abandoned  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  Italy,  here  we  are  left  by  ourselves  to  tackle  two  innu- 
merable armies.  And  when,  after  spilling  our  blood  in  thousands  of  fights, 
we  are  led  back  to  the  Alps,  we  shall  return  without  honour  and  without 
glory,  like  runaways  who  have  not  done  their  duty."  Such  was  the  talk 
of  the  soldiers  in  their  bivouacs.  Bonaparte,  who  shared  their  spiees  and 
their  mortification,  wrote  on  the  same  day,  the  24th  of  Brumaire  (Novem- 
ber 14),  to  the  Directory.  "  Ail  our  superior  officers,  all  our  best  gene- 
rals, are  kors  de  combat.  The  army  of  Italy,  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men, 
is  exhausted.     The  heroes  of  Millesimo,  of  Lodi,  of  Castiglione.  of  Bas- 

'  "  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  the  ground  was  ao  completely  soaked,  that  the  Frenoll 
artillery  could  uioke  no  movement,  while  that  of  the  Austrian!,  being  in  position,  and 
advantage oofll J  placed,  produced  its  full  effect." — Monthnlon.    E. 
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sano,  have  died  for  their  oouiiCry,  or  are  in  the  hospital.  Nothing  is  left 
to  the  corps  but  their  reputation  and  their  pride.  Joubert,  Lannea,  La^ 
mare,  Victor,  Murat,  Chariot,  Dupuis,  Ranipon,  Pigeon,  Menard,  Chit- 
brand,  are  wounded.  We  are  abandoned  at  the  extremity  of  Italy.  The 
brave  men  who  are  left  me  have  no  prospect  but  inevitable  death,  amidst 
chances  so  continual  and  with  forces  so  inferior.  Perhaps  the  hour  of  the 
brave  Augereau,  of  the  intrepid  Massena,  is  near  at  hand.  Then,  what 
will  become  of  these  brave  fellows !  This  idea  makes  me  reserved.  I  date 
no  longer  confront  death,  which  would  be  a  subject  of  discouragement  to 
any  one  exposed  to  my  anxieties.  If  I  had  received  the  83d,  numbering 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men  known  to  the  army,  I  would  have 
answered  for  the  result.  Perhaps  in  a  few  days  forty  thousand  may  not  be 
enough! — To-day,"  added  Bonaparte,  "rest  for  the  troops ;  to-morrow, 
according  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  we  shal]  act." 

While  he  was  addressing  these  bitter  complaints  to  the  government,  he 
affected  the  greatest  security  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers.  He  desired 
his  officers  to  repeat  to  them  that  another  effort  must  be  made,  and  that 
that  effort  would  be  the  last ;  that  if  Alvinzy  were  destroyed,  the  means  of 
Austria  would  be  exhausted  forever,  Italy  conquered,  peace  secured,  and 
the  glory  of  the  army  immortal.*  His  presence,  his  words,  roused  the 
courage  of  the  men.  The  sick,  consumed  by  fever,  oil  hearing  that  the 
army  was  in  dangerj  left  the  hospitals  in  a  throng,  and  hastened  to  take 
their  places  in  the  ranks.  The  keenest  and  the  deepest  ^(notion  was  in 
every  heart.  The  Austrians  had  that  very  day  approached  Verona,  and  were 
showing  the  ladders  which  they  had  prepared  to  scale  the  walls.  The  Ve- 
ronese manifested  their  joy  at  the  idea  of  seeing,  in  a  few  hours,  Alvinzy 
joined  in  their  city  with  Davidovich,  and  the  French  destroyed.  Some, 
who  were  compromised  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  our  cause,  saun- 
tered sorrowfully  about,  counting  the  small  number  of  our  brave  fellows. 

The  army  awaited  with  anxiety  the  orders  of  the  general,  and  hoped 
every  moment  that  he  would  order  a  movement.  The  day  of  the  24th  had, 
nevertheless,  passed  off,  and  the  order  of  the  day  had,  contrary  to  custom, 
not  intimated  anything.  But  Bonaparte  had, not  lost  time;  and,  after 
meditating  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  had  taken  one  of  those  resolutions  with 
which  despair  inspires  genius, +  Towards  night,  orders  were  issued  for 
the  whole  army, to  get  under  arms  ;  the  strictest  silence  was  recommended; 
the  command  to  march  was  given,  but,  instead  of  moving  forward,  the 
army  fell  back,  recrossed  the  Adige  by  the  bridges  of  Verona,  and  left 
the  city  by  the  gate  leading  to  Milan.  The  troops  conceived  that  they 
were  retreating,  and  that  all  idea  of  keeping  Italy  was  relinquished.  Sor- 
row pervaded  the  ranks.  However,  at  some  distance  from  Verona,  it 
turned  to  the  left ;    instead  of  continuing  to  recede  from  the  Adige,  it 

"  "  We  Imve  but  ojis  more  oftbrt  to  make,  {said  Bonaparte  to  hie  soldieta,)  and  Italy 
IB  OUT  own.  Tile  enemy  is,  no  doubt,  more  numerous  than  we  are,  but  halFhis  troopa 
ate  tecruilE ;  whea  lie  is  beaten,  Mantua  must  fall,  and  we  shali  remain  raastera  of  all. 
Vioai  tlie  smiling,  flowery  bivouacs  of  Italy  you  cannot  return  to  the  Alpine  snowa. 
SuccowB  are  on  the  road.  Only  beat  Alvinil,  and  I  wiii  answer  for  your  future  wel- 
&re." — JUantholon.    E. 

1  "  Napoleon's  moveraecta  and  tactics  on  tbU  critical  occasion  were  those  of  a  con- 
Buminate  maater  of  the  art  of  war  ;  and,  among  all  those  ordered  by  the  most  renowned 

caplaina,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  I  can  "-' ■ 

admiration.  They  were  conceived,  and  executed  'n 
the  Austrians  any  notion  of  what  he  waa  doing,  n 
ground,  and  entirely  changed  the  state  of  the  camf 
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began  to  descend  close  to  the  river,  and  followed  lis  course  for  four  leagues. 
At  length,  after  a  maj-ch  of  some  hours,  it  arrived  at  Ronco,  where  a  bridge 
of  boats  had  been  thrown  across  by  direction  of  the  general.  The  troops 
recrossed  the  river,  and  at  daybreak  found  themselves  beyond  the  Adige, 
which  they  imagined  that  they  had  quitted  for  ever.  The  plan  of  the 
general  was  extraordinary.  He  was  about  to  astonish  both  armies.  The 
Adige,  on  issuing  from  Verona,  ceases  for  a  short  distance  to  run  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  turns  obliquely  towards  the  east. 
In  this  oblique  movement  it  approaches  the  road  from  Verona  to  the  Brenta, 
on  which  Alvinzy  was  encamped.  Bonaparte,  on  reaching  Ronco,  conse- 
quently found  himself  on  the  flanks,  and  riearly  on  the  rear,  of  the  Austri- 
ans.  By  means  of  this  poiut,  he  waa  placed  amidst  extensive  marshes. 
These  marshes  were  traversed  by  two  causeways,  one  of  which,  on  the  left, 
running  along  the  Adige,  through  Porcil  and  Gombione,  was  continued  to 
Verona ;  the  other,  on  the  right,  passing  over  a  small  stream,  called  the 
Alpon,  at  the  village  of  Aroole,  rejoined  the  Verona  road  near  Villa  Nova, 
in  the  rear  of  Caldiero. 

Bonaparte  was,  therefore,  master  at  Ronco  of  two  causeways,  both  of 
which  ran  to  the  high-road  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  the  one  between 
Caldiero  and  Verona,  the  other  between  Caldiero  and  Villa  Nova.  His 
calculation  was  as  follows:  Amidst  these  marshes  the  advantage  of  num- 
ber was  absolutely  annulled  ;  it  was  impossible  to  deploy  unless  upon  the 
causeways,  and  on  the  causeways  the  courage  of  the  heads  of  columus 
must  decide  everything.  By  the  causeway  on  the  left,  he  could  fall  upon 
the  Austrians  if  they  attempted  to  scale  Verona.  By  that  on  the  right, 
which  crossed  the  Alpon,  at  the  bridge  of  Arcoie,  and  terminated  at  Villa 
Nosa,  he  might  debouch  upon  the  rear  of  Alvinzy,  take  his  artillery  and 
baggage,  and  intercept  his  retreat.  He  was,  therefore,  unassailable  at 
Ronco,  and  he  clasped  his  two  arms  about  the  enemy.  He  had  ordered 
the  ff  iteb  of  Verona  to  be  closed,  and  had  left  Kilmaine  *  there,  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  to  withstand  a  first  assault.  This  combination,  so  daring 
and  so  profound,  struck  the  army,  which  immediately  guessed  the  inten- 
tion of  it,  and  was  filled  with  hope. 

Bonaparte  placed  Massena  on  the  left-hand  dike,  with  directions  to 
proceed  to  Gombione  and  Porcil,  and  take 'the  enemy  in  the  rear,  if  he 
should  march  upon  Verona.  He  sent  Augeieau  to  the  right,  to  debouch 
upon  Villa  Nova.  It.was  just  daybreak.  Masseua  placed  himself  in  ob- 
servation on  the  left-hand  dike      Aaaereau  in  advancing  along  that  on  the 
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Bonaparte  could  choose  siicli  a  field,  and  imagined  that  it  was  a  detached 
corps  ©f  light  troops.  But  his  cavalry  soon  returned,  to  inform  him  that 
the  action  was  serious,  and  that  reports  of  muskelry  proceeded  fi'om  all 
quartei^.  Sliil  his  eyes  were  not  opened.  He  despatched  two  divisions  ; 
one,  under  Provera,  followed  tfie  left-hand  dike,  the  other,  under  Mitrowski, 
took  that  on  the  right,  and  advanced  upon  Arcole.  Massena,  seeing  the 
Austrians  approaching,  suffered  them  to  advance  upon  a  narrow  dike,  and 
when  he  judged  them  to  be  far  enough,  he  dashed  upon  them  at  a  run, 
drove  them  back,  threw  them  into  tlje  marsh,  and  killed  and  drowned 
a  great  number  Mitrowaki's  division  arrived  at  Arcole  debouched  by  the 
bg         d  wdhdk  P  8  had  do  Ag  hd 

up  d  p  o  the  mar  i       H     p  d       d 

p  b  dg  h       ,  but  the  b   d  il 

u    d  d    h  ng      A  numerou         II    y  d  f  nd  d  h 

pp  d  h  h     Au  trian  line  d  pi      d    n    h 

b  h     4  p       fa  k         d  taking  it  w  se      A  g        u 

seized  a  pan  ot  colours,  and  earned  them  upon  the  bridge.  His  men 
followed,  but  a  tremendous  fire  drove  them  back.  Generals  Lannes,  Verne, 
Bon,  and  Verdier,  were  severely  wounded.  The  colunm  fell  back,  and  the 
men  descended  to  the  side  of  the  dike,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  fire, 

Bonaparte  saw  from  Ronco  the  whole  hostile  army  set  Itself  in  motion. 
Apprized,  at  length,  of  its  danger,  it  hastened  to  quit  Caldiero,  that  it  might 
not  be  taken  in  the  rear  at  Villa  Nova.  He  saw,  with  vexation,  great  results 
slipping  from  his  grasp.  He  had,  indeed,  sent  Guyeux  with  a  brigade 
to  attempt  to  cro^  the  Alpon  below  Arcole;  but  the  execution  of  that 
attempt  would  take  several  hours ;  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
cross  the  Arcole  immediately,  in  order  to  arrive  in  time  on  the  rear  of 
Alvinzy,  and  to  obtain  a  complete  triumph  The  fate  of  Italy  depended 
upon  it.     Pie  hesitated  no  longer,     '5  ff  g  11  p  he  rode  to  the 

bridge,  sprang  from  his  horse,  wen  h        Id  he  lying  on  the 

borders  of  the  dike,  asked  them  if   1   y  II    h  q  erora  of  Lodi, 

revived  their  courage  by  his  word        d  p        f  colours,  cried, 

"  Follow  your  general ! "     At  this         m     d  b       f    oldiers  went  up 

to  the  causeway  and  followed  him      U  f  ly     I        ovement  could 

not  be  communicated  to  the  whol        1  m  ,    1  f     hich  remained 

behind  the  dike.  Bonaparte  advanced,  carrying  the  colours,  amidst  a 
shower  of  balls  and  grape-shot.  All  his  generals  surrounded  him.  Lannes, 
who  had'  already  received  two  wounds  from  musket-shots  during  the  battle, 
was  struck  by  a  third.  Young  Muiron,  the  general's  aide-de-camp,  striving 
to  cover  him  with  his  body,  fell  dead  at  his  feet.*  The  column  was,  never- 
theless, on  the  point  of  clearing  the  bridge,  when  a  last  discharge  stopped 
it  and  threw  it  back.  The  rear  abandoned  the  head.  The  soldiers  who 
still  remained  with  the  general  then  laid  hold  of  him,  carried  him  away 
amidst  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  insisted  on  his  remounting  his  horse.  An 
Austrian  column  debouching  upon  them,  threw  them  in  disorder  into  the 
marsh.  Bonaparte  fell  in,  and  sunk  up  to  the  waist.  Aa  soon  as  the 
soldiers  perceived  his  danger,  "  Forward,"  cfied  they,  "  to  save  the  general." 

*  "  Tliis  wns  the  day  of  iniliiary  devotedneBS.  Lannes,  who  had  been  wounded  at 
GovecJiolo,  bad  hastened  from  Milan  ;  he  was  still  sufiering ;  he  threw  hiniEelf  between 


the  enemy  and   Napo!eon,  and  received  three   wounds,    Muitoii,   Eonaparlo'a 
de-camp,  waa  killed  in  covering  the  general  with  his  own  body.     Heroic  and  affecting 
death  '  ^'—Jfapoleon's  Memmra.     E 
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They  ran  after  Belliard  ami  VignoUes  to  extricate  iiim.     He  was  pulled  out 
of  the  mud,  set  upon  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Ronco.* 

At  this  moment,  Guyeux  had  succeeded  in  crossing  below  Arcole,  and  in 
taking  the  village  by  the  other  bank.  But  he  was  too  iate.  Alvinzy  had 
already  made  his  artillery  and  his  baggage  file  away  ;  he  had  deployed 
in  the  plain,  and  was  enabled  to  fi'ustrate  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte.  AH 
his  heroism  and  genius  were  thus  rendered  useless.  Bonaparte  might, 
indeed,  have  avoided  the  obstacle  of  Arcoie  by  throwing  his  bridge  over 
the  Adige,  a  little  below  Honco,  that  is,  at  Albanedo,  the  point,  where  the 
Alpon  falls  into  the  Adige.     But  then  he  would  have  debouched  in  the 

-  We  subjoin  Sapoieon'a  own  aecount  of  tlie  battle  at  the  bridge  of  Ai-coie,  aa 
dictated  by  him  to  Las  Coses  at  St.  Helpiia. 

"It  w«  fiV2  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  and  tlio  enemy  knew  nothing  of  our  pro- 
oeedingB.  The  first  shots  were  fired  on  the  bridge  of  Aroole,  where  two  battalions  of 
Croats,  with  two  pieces  of  cannoa,  were  in  bivouac  as  u  corpa  of  obeervatjon,  to  ffoard 
the  rear  of  the  army,  where  were  nil  the  pactig,  and  to  watch  the  parties  which  the 
garriaon  of  Legnago  might  detsch  into  the  plain.  That  place  was  only  three  lengues 
off;  the  enemy  JuiB  been  so  negligent  as  not  to  advance  any  poets  to  the  Adige;  they 
looked  on  this  space  ns  impraotioable  marshea.  The  interval  between  Arcole  and 
the  Adige  was  not  guarded ;  the  enemy  had  contented  themselves  with  sending  some 
patrols  o£  hussars,  who  thrice  a  day  rode  over  the  dikes,  and  reconnoitred  the  Adige. 
The  road  from  Ronco  to  Arcole  meets  the  Alpon  two  miles  from  Ronco,  and  then 
reasceiida  ths  right  bank  of  that  little  stream  for  a  mile,  up  to  the  bndge,  which  turns 
perpendicularly  to  the  right,  and  enters  the  village  of  Arcole.  Some  Croats  were 
bivouacked,  with  tlieir  right  supported  on  the  village,  and  theu^  left  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  rivulet.  This  bivouac  had  in  front  the  dike,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by 
tlie  rivulet ;  by  firing  in  ilont  they  took  the  column,  the  head  of  which  was  advancing 
on  Arcole,  in  fiank.  It  was  necessary  to  fitll  back  hastily  to  that  point  of  the  coad,  the 
side  of  which  was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  leil  bank.  Alviazi  was  informed  tliat  soma 
firing  had  taken  place  at  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the 
circumstance.  However,  at  daybretdc,  the  movement  of  the  French  could  be  distin- 
guielied  from  Caldlero  and  the  neighbouring  steeples.  Already  the  reconnojtnng  parties 
of  hussars,  which  every  morning  rode  along  the  banks  oi'^the  Adige,  to  ascertain 
the  events  of  the  night,  were  received  with  a  fire  of  musketry  on  aU  ths  dikes,  tmd 
jmrsoed  by  tiie  French  cavalry.  Alvinzl  then  received  fi'om  all  quarters  certain 
uitelligcnce  that  the  French  liad  passed  the  Adige,  uid  were  in  force  on  all  the  dikes. 
It  seemed  to  him  folly  to  suppose  that  a  whole  array  could  thus  have  been  thrown  inlfl 
impracticBble  morasses.  He  rather  thouffht  it  must  be  a,  detachment  placed  there 
to  harass  him,  whilst  he  sirould  be  attacked  in  force  from  the  side  of  Verona.  But  bis 
reconnoitring  parties  on  the  Verona  side  having  brought  Jiiui  intelligence  that  all  was 
qniet  there,  Alvinzi  thought  it  necessary  to  repulse  these  French  troops  beyond  the 
Adige,  for  the  security  of  hjs  rear.  He  ordered  one  division  to  advance  by  the  dike  of 
Arcole,  and  another  towards  the  dike  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Adi^,  with  orders 
to  fall  furiously  on  all  they  should  meet,  and  dnve  them  all  into  the  river.  AccoTd- 
ingly,  lowarde  nine  o'clock,  these  two  divisions  made  a  brisk  attack.  Massena,  wiio 
was  intrusted  with  the  ieil  dike,  haying  allowed  the  enemy  to  advance,  charged  them 
iiiriously,  broke  tliem,  caused  them  considerable  loss,  and  took  a  great  number 
of  prisoners.  The  same  thing  v/na  done  on  the  dike  of  Arcole  ;  they  waited  until  the 
Austrians  had  turned  tlie  elbow  of  the  bridge;  they  then  charged  and  routed  tliem,  and 
took  many  prisoners.  It  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  gain  possession  of 
Arcole,  because  that  was  tiie  point  from  whence  to  debouch  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
before  they  could  be  formed.  But  tliia  bridge  of  Arcole,  by  its  situation,  resisted  all  our 
attacks.  Napoleon,  in- his  person,  tried  a  last  cAbrt;  he  seized  a  standard,  rushed 
towards  the  bridge,  and  fixed  it  there.  The  column  he  led  had  half  cleared  the  bridm,', 
when  the  flank  fire  caused  their  attack  to  fail.  The  grenadiers  of  the  head  of  flie 
column,  abandoned  by  the  rear,  hesitated ;  they  were  disposed  to  retire,  but  they  would 
not  forsake  tlieir  general;  they  seized  him  by  his  arms,  his  hair,  and  bis  clothes, 
and  dragged  him  along  with  Ihem,  in  their  flight,  amidst  (he  dead,  the  djing,  the 
fire,  and  the  smoke.  The  general-in-chief  was  thrown  into  a  marsh,  where  he  snnk  up 
to  the  middle  ;  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  French  perceived  that  their 
general  was  not  amongst  them.  A  cry  was  heard  of  '  Soldiers  '.  forward,  to  rescue  the 
general !  '  These  brave  men  instantly  turned,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy  ;  they  drove 
9iem  beyond  the  bridge,  and  Napoleon  was  saved,"     E. 
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plain,  wJiich  it  behoved  him  to  avoid  doing;  and  lie  would  not  have  had  it- 
in  his  power  to  fly  by  the  left-hand  dike  to  the  relief  of  Verona.*  He  was, 
therefore,  right  in  doing  what  he  had  done ;  and,  though  the  success  was 
not  complete,  important  results  had  been  obtained.  Alvlnzy  had  quitted 
the  formidable  position  of  Caldiero ;  he  had  descended  again  into  the  plain ; 
he  no  longer  threatened  Verona ;  he  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  the 
marshes,  The  two  dikes  had  become  the  only  field  of  battle  between  the 
two  armies,  which  insured  the  advantage  to  bravery  and  took  it  away  from 
number.  .Lastly,  the  French  soldiers,  animated  by  the  conflict,  had  re- 
covered aH  their  confidence. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  to  think  of  all  dangers  at  once,  had  to  attend  to  his 
left,  which  was  at  La  Corona  and  Rivoli.  As  it  was  liable  every  moment 
to  he  overthrown,  he  wished  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  fly  to  its  assistance. 
He  thought  it  best,  therefore,  lo  fall  back  from  Gombione  and  Arcole, 
to  recroaa  the  Adige  to  Ronco,  and  to  bivouac  on  this  side  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  be  at  hand  to  succour  Vaubois,  in  case  he  should  hear  in  the  night 
of  his  defeat.  Such  was  this  first  battle,  on  the  25fh  of  Brumaire  (Novem- 
ber 15). 

The  night  passed  without  any  bad  news.  It  was  known  that  Vaubois 
Gtill  maintained  his  ground  at  Rivoli.  The  exploits  of  CastigHone  covered 
Bonap.irte  on  that  side.  Davidovieh,  who  commanded  a  corps  at  the 
battle  of  CastigHone,  had  retained  such  an  impression  of  that  event,  that 
he  durst  not  advance  to  gain  certain  intelligence  of  Alvinzy.  Thus  the 
spell  of  Bonaparte's  genius  was  where  he  was  not  himself.  The  fight  of 
the  26th  (November  16)  commenced.  The  combatants  met  on  the  two 
dikes.  The  French  charged  with  the  bayonet,  broke  the  Austrians,  threw 
a  great  number  of  them  into  the  marsh,  and  made  many  prisoners.  They 
took  colours  and  cannon.  Bonaparte  ordered  a  fire  of  musketry  to  be  kept 
up  on  the  bank  of  the  Alpon,  hut  he  made  no  decisive  effort  to  cross  it. 
When  night  came  on,  he  again  drew  back  his  columns,  took  them  above 
the  dikes  and  rallied  them  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Adige,  satisfied  with 
having  harassed  the  enemy  the  whole  day,  while  awaiting  more  certain 
intelligence  ol  Vaubois.  The  second  night  was  passed  like  the  preceding. 
The  tidings  from  Vaubois  were  cheering.  A  third  day  might  now  be 
devoted  to  a  definitive  conflict  with  Alvinzy.  At  length,  the  sun  rose  for 
the  third  time  on  this  frightful  theatre  of  carnage.  It  was  the  97th  (No- 
vember 17)  Bonaparte  calculated  that  the  enemy  must  have  lost,  at  least, 
one  third  ot  his  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  drowned,  and  prisoners.  He 
judged  him  to  be  harassed  and  disheariened ;  and  he  saw  his  own  soldiers 
full  of  enthusiasm.  He  then  resolved  to,  quit  those  dikes,  and  to  transfer 
the  field  of  battle  to  tlie  plain  beyond  t^e  Alpon.  As  on  the  preceding 
days,  the  French,  debouching  from  Ronco,  met  the  Austrians  on  the  dikes. 
Massena  still  occupied  the  left  dike.  On  that  upon  the  right.  General 
Robert  was  directed  to  attack,  while  Augereau  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alpon 
near  its  influx  into  the  Adige.  Massena  at  first  encountered  an  obstinate 
resistance,  but,  putting  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  marched 
in  that  manner  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers.  As  on  the  former  days,  many 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  drowned,  or  taken.  On  the  right-hand  dike. 
General  Robert  advanced  at  first  with  success ;  but  he  was  killed,  and  his 
column  repulsed  nearly  to  the  bridge  of  Ronco, 
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Bonaparte,  who  saw  the  danger,  placed  the  32d  in  a  wood  of  willows 
which  bordeia  the  dike.  While  the  enemy's  column,  victorious  orer 
Robert,  was  advancing,  the  32if  suddenly  sallied  from  its  ambuscade,  took 
It  In  flank,  and  threw  it  into  frightful  disordet.  It  consisted  of  three 
thousand  Croats.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  sialn  or  made  prisoners. 
The  dikes  thus  swept,  Bonaparte  determined  to  cross  the  Alpon.  Augereau 
had  passed  it  on  the  extreme  right.  Bonaparte  brought  back  Massena  from 
he  left  to  the  right-hand  dike,  despatched  him  upon  Arcole,  which  was 
evacuated,  and  thus  brought  his  whole  array  into  the  plain  before  that 
of  Alviazy.  Before  he  ordered  the  charge,  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem 
lo  frighten  the  enemy.  A  marsh,  overgrown  with  reeds,  covered^  the  left 
wing  of  the  Auatrians :  he  ordered  Hercuie,  chef  dp.  bataillon,  Co  take  with 
him  twenty-five  of  liia  guides,  to  file  away  through  the  reeds,  and  to  charge 
unawares  with  a  great  blast  of  trumpets.  These  twenty-five  brave  fellows 
started  to  execute  the  order.  Bonaparte  then  gave  the  signal  to  Massena 
and  to  Augereau.  These  latter  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  Austrian 
line,  which  resisted ;  but  all  at  once  a  loud  sound  of  trumpets  was  heard. 
The  Austrians,  conceiving  that  they  were  charged  by  a  whole  division 
of  cavalry,  gave  way.  At  that  moment,  the  garrison  of  Legnago,  which 
Bonaparte  had  ordered  to  move  tipon  their  rear,  appeared  at  a  distance,  and 
increased  their  alarm.  They  then  retreated,  and,  after  a  tremendous 
conflict  of  seventy-two  hours,  disheartened  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they 
yielded  the  victory  to  the  heroism  of  a  few  thousand  brave  men  and  to  the 
genius  of  a  great  commander.* 

The  two  armies,  exhausted  by  their  eft'oits,  passed  the  night  in  the  plain. 
Next  morning,  Bonaparte  renewed  the  pursuit  upon  Vicenza.  On  airiving 
at  the  causeway  leading  from  the  Btenta  to  Verona,  through  Vilia  Nova,  he 
left  his  cavalry  alone  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  resolved  to  return  to  Verona, 
by  ivay  of  Villa  Nova  and  Caldiero,  in  order  to  relieve  Vaubois.  Bonaparte 
received  intelligence  on  the  road  that  Vaubois  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
La  Corona  and  Rivoli,  and  to  fali  back  to  Castel  Novo.  He  redoubled  his 
speed,  and  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Verona,  passing  over  the  field  of 
battle  which  had  been  occupied  by  Alvinzy.  He  entered  the  city  at  the 
gate  opposite  to  that  by  which  he  had  left  it.  When  the  Veronese  saw 
this  handful  of  men,  who  had  gone  forth  as  fugitives  by  the  Milan  gate, 
re-entering  as  conquerors  by  the  Venice  gate,  they  were  filled  with  astonish- 
ment.f  Neither  friends  nor  foes  could  repress  their  admiration  of  the 
general  and  the  soldiers  who  had  so  gloriously  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
war.  It  was  no  longer  feared  or  hoped  by  any  one  that  the  French  might 
be  driven  out  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  immediately  ordered  Massena  to  march 
to  Castel  Novo,  and  Augereau  upon  Dolce,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige.  Davidovich,  attacked  on  all  sides,  was  quickly  driven  back  into 
the  Tyrol,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  prisoners.     Bonaparte  con- 

"  "  It  was  HO  apparent  to  all  the  Austrian  army,  that  this  last  retreat  was  the  result 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  llie  French  general,  and  witli  a  view  to  the  negotiation 
which  was  now  pending,  that  they  loudly  expressed  their  indignation.  One  colonel 
broke  his  sword  in  pieces,  and  declared  he  would  no  longer  serve  under  a  commander 
whose  conduct  brought  disgrace  an  his  troops  Certain  it  is  that  Alvinzi  during  this 
dreadful  strife  at  Atoole,  had  neither  evinced  the  capacity  nor  the  spirit  of  a  general 
worthy  to  combat  with  Napoleon."— .^'ismi.    E 

t  "The  French  army  re-entered  Verona  in  triumph  by  tlie  Venice  gate,  three 
daja  after  having  quitted  that  city  almost  clandestinely  by  the  Milan  gate.  !t  would 
be  difScult  to  conceive  the  astonishment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants," — .Miiii 
tholon.    E. 
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tented  himself  with  re-occupying  the  positions  of  La  Corona  and  Rivoli, 


B  Tyrol.  The  French  army  was  esceedingiy  reduced  by  this  Jast 
conflict.  The  Austrian  army  had  lost  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  eight  or 
ten  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  it  was  still  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  strong,  including  the  corps  of  Davidovich.  It  retired  into  the 
Tyrol  and  upon  the  Brenta,  to  rest  itself  it  wis  far  from  having  suffered  so 
severely  as  the  armies  of  Wurmaer  and  Beaulieu  The  French,  exhausted, 
had  been  able  only  to  repulae,  not  to  destio)  it  Their  general  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  relinquish  all  idea  ol  puisuing  it,  until  the  promised 
reinforcements  should  arrive,   and  mereh    OL.cupied  the  Adige  from  Dolce 

This  new  victory  produced  extreme  joy  both  m  Italy  and  in  France. 
People  everywhere  admired  that  persevering  genius,  which,  uith  fourteen  oi 
fifteen  thousand  men  against  forty  thousand,  had  never  thought  of  retreating ; 
that  inventive  and  profound  genius,  which  had  the  "agacity  to  discover  m 
the  dikes  of  Ronoo  a  new  held  oi  battle,  that  tendered  numbers  of  no 
avail  and  exposed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy  They  extolled,  in  particular, 
the  heroism  displayed  at  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  and  the  young  general  was 
everywhere  renresented  with  the  colours  m  his  hand,  <imid-.t  hre  and  smoke,'* 
The  two  councils,  when  declaring,  according  to  custom,  that  the  army 
of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  the  country,  resolved,  moreover,  that  the 
colours  which  the  two  generals,  Bonaparte  and  Augereau,  had  borne  upon 
the  bridge  of  Arcole  should  be  given  to  them  to  be  kept  as  heir-looms — an 
appropriate  and  a  noble  revvard,  worthy  of  an  heroic  age,  and  much  more 
glorious  than  the  diadem  subsequently  decreed  by  weakness  to  all-powerfu! 
genius. 

"  "  By  the  battle  of  Arcole,  where  the  loss  on  hoth  sides  was  immense,  the  Freiich 
gamed  every  advantage  pto[)03ed  by  their  wonderful  leader,  who  remained  for  two 
months  the  undiatarbed  possessor  of  Lombardy ;  while  he  had  struck  the  Austrinns 
with  an  idea  of  his"  invincibility  from  which  they  did  not  recover  for  years.  This 
was  the  hardest  fought  battle  in  all  the  war,  and  the  one  in  which  Bonaparte  showed 
moat  personal  courage,    Lodi  was  nothing  to  Aroole  !  " — Boiirrienne,    E. 
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CLARKE  AT  HEAD- QUARTERS— EUPTURE  OP  THE  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  ENGLISH  CABINET  i  DEPARTURE  OF  MALMESBURY— 
EXPEDITION  TO  IRELAND— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE 
TEAR  V— CAPITULATION  OF  KEHL— LAST  EFFORT  OF  AUSTRIA  IK 
ITALY— VICTORY  OF  RIVOLI  AND  LA  TAVORITA ;  REDUCTION  OF 
MANTUA— CONCLUSION   OF  THE  MEMORABLE   CAMPAIGN  OF  1796, 

Geneilal  Clarke  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  ihe  army  of  Italy, 
whence  he  was  to  proceed  to  Vienna  His  mission  had  lost  its  essential 
object  since  the  battle  of  Arcole  had  rendered  an  armistice  useless  Bona- 
parte, whom  General  Clarke  was  ordered  to  consult,  tot'Uly  disapproved 
the  armistice  and.  its  conditious  The  reasons  which  he  assigned  were 
excellent.  The  armistice  could  now  have  but  one  object  that  of  saving 
the. fortress  of  Kehl,  on  the  Rhine,  which  the  archduke  wa*.  besieging  with 
great  vigour ;  and  for  this  very  subordinate  object,  it  sacrificed  Mantua 
Kehl  was  merely  a  t&te  de  pont,  which  was  not  indispensable  for  debouch 
iug  in  Germauy.  The  taking  of  Mantua  would  lead  to  the  definitive  con 
quest  of  Italy,  and  justify  the  demand  in  return  of  Mayence  arid  the  whole 
line  of  the  Rhine.  The  armistice  evidently  compromised  this  conquest; 
for  Mantua,  full  of  sick,  and  reduced  to  half  rations,  could  not  defer  open- 
ing its  gaies  longer  than  a  month.  The  provisions  that  would  be  in- 
troduced would  restore  health  and  strength  to  the  garrison.  Their  quan- 
tity could  not  be  accurately  fixed.  Wurmser  might,  by  means  of  savings, 
lay  up  a  store  for  renewing  bis  resistance,  in  case  of  the  resumption  of 
hostilities.  The  effects  of  the  battles  fought  to  cover  the  blockade  of 
Mantua  would  thus  be  done  away  with,  and  it  would  be  neces.'iary  to  begin 
again  at  a  fresh  cost.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Pope  could  not  fail  to  be 
included  in  the  armistice  by  Austria,  and  then  the  French  'would  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  punishing  him,  and  wringing  from  him  twenty 
or  thirty  millions,  which  the  army  much  needed,  and  which  would  serve 
to  carry  on  a  new  campaign.  Lastly,  Bonaparte,  penetrating  into  futurity, 
advised  that,  instead  of  suspending  hostilities,  they  should  be  continued 
with  vigour,  but  that  the  war  should  be  transferred  to  its  true  theatre,  and 
that  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  Italy.  He 
promised,  on  this  condition,  to  march  upon  Vienna  and  to  have  in  two 
months  peace,  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  republic  in  Italy.  This  com- 
bination, indeed,  would  place  in  his  bands  all  the  military  and  political 
operations  of  the  war ;  but,  whether  it  was  interested  or  not,  it  was  just 
and  profound,  and  tiie  result  proved  its  wisdom. 

Nevertheless,  in  obedience  to  the  Directory,  letters  were  addressed  to 
the  Austrian  generals  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Adige,  to  propose  an  armistice 
and  to  obtain  passports  for  Clarke,  The  Archduke  Charles  answered 
Moreau  that  he  could  jiot  listen  to  any  proposal  for  an  armistice,  that  his 
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powers  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he  must  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Aulic  Council.     Alrinzy  returned  the  same    answer,  and  sent  off  a. 
V  Tl     A  m  r,  secretly  devoted  to  England, 

d   p  sed  ply       1    h    p    p  sals  of  France.     The  cabinet  of 

Ld       hd       m  dtohmh        ?sion  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  and 

hdkp  p         dhmh       I     emperor  would  gain  many  moro 

d         g      b}  J         g        '  g  opened  in  Paris  than  by  making 

p  d  h     E     !    I         quests  in  the  two  Indies  would 

b  fi     I         p  1       h         1        estitution   of   the   Netherlands. 

B     d        1  r  E  gl     d     !      cabinet  of  Vienna  had  other 

f         J         g  p    }       1      1    he  Directory.     It  flattered   itself 

h    h         p  f     k    g     I      f      es3    of  Kehl    in    a  very   short 

m       h    r        h  h  mm  d  1     g  •      Rhine,  would  then  no  longer  be 

bl  1  m  gl      h        without  danger,  withdraw  new 

d        h        tad       dhm  h    Ad  g       These  detachments, -joined  to 

h  1  h  b  11     oghout  all  Austria  with  wonder- 

ful activity,  would  admit  of  one  more  attempt  being  made  upon  Italy. 
Perhaps  that  terrible  army,  which  had  annihilated  so  many  Austrian 
battalions,  might  itself  succumb  at  last  unaer  reiterated  efforts. 

In  this  case,  then,  German  perseverance  was  true  to  itself,  and,  in  spite 
of  so  many  reverses,  it  did  not  yet  renounce  the  possession  of  fair  Italy,  It 
was,  in  consequence,  resolved  not  to  ailow  Clarke  to. come  to  Vienna, 
Besides,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  shy  of  admitting  an  observer  into  the 
capital,  and  it  wished  not  for  any  direct  negotiation.  As  for  the  armistice, 
it  would  have  consented  to  it  oi\  the  Adige,  but  not  on  the  Rhine.  Clarke 
was  answered  that,  if  he  would  repair  to  Vicenza,  he  would  there  find  the 
Baron  de  Vincent,  with  whom  he  might  confer.  A  meeting  accordingly 
took  place  at  Vicenza.  The  Austrian  minister  alleged  that  the  emperor 
could  not  receive  an  envoy  of  the  republic,  because  that  would  be  equiva- 
lent to.  acknowledging  it ;  and,  as  for  the  armistice,  he  declared  that  it  was 
admissible  in  regard  to  Italy  alone.  This  proposal  was  ridiculous,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  how  the  Austrian  minister  could  make  it,  for  it  would 
save  Mantua  without  saving  Kehl,  and  the  French  could  scarcely  have  been 
supposed  stupid  enough  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Austrian  ministry, 
desirous  of  reserving  to  itself  the  means  of  a  separate  negotiation  in  case 
of  emergency,  directed  its  envoy  to  declare  that,  if  the  French  com- 
missioner had  proposals  to  make  relative  to  peace,  he  had  only  to  proceed 
to  Turin,  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Sardinia.  Thus,  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  England  and  to  the 
silly  hopes  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  the  dangerous  project  of  an  armistice, 
was  foiled.  Clarke  went  to  Turin,  in  order  to  avail  himself,  in  case  of 
need,  of  the  channel  of  communication  offered  to  him  at  the  court  of  Sar- 
dinia. But  he  had  another  mission — that  was,  to  watch  Genera!  Bonaparte, 
The  genius  of  that  young  man  had  appeared  so  extraordinary,*  his  charac- 

"  The  following  was  tlie  opinion  eiitertidned  of  Bonaparte's  extraordinary  genius  by 
one  of  hia  most  inveterate  adveraniiee — M.  Eerlrand  de  Moleville,  a  stanch  rojalist,  and 
formerly  minister  of  the  marine  under  Louis  XVI.  Tlie  observations  were  addressed  to 
the  Cuunt  Las  Cases : — 

"Your  Bonaparte,  your  Napoleon,  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. How  little  did  we  know  of  him  on  the  other  side  the  water  !  We  could  not,  it 
is  true,  but  yield  to  the  conviction  of  his  victories  and  his  invasions;  but  GJenscric, 
Attila,  and  Alaric  were  as  victarious  as  he.  Thus  he  produced  on  ms  an  impression  of 
terror  rather  than  of  admiration.  But  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  over  the  debates  on  the  civil  code,  and  I  have  ever  since  been  imbued  with  pro- 
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ter  so  absolute  and  so  energetic,  that,  without  any  precise  motive,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  ambition.  He  had  insisted  on  conducting  the  war  aa  he 
pleased,  and  had  tendered  his  resignation  when  a  plan  that  was  not  his  own 
had  been  marlied  out  for  him ;  he  bad  acted  like  a  sovereign  in  Italy, 
granting  to  princes  peace  or  war  urider  the  name  of  armistices ;  he  had 
loudly  complained  because  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope  were  not  con- 
ducted by  him  alone,  and  had  required  th»t  they  should  be  left  to  his  ma- 
nagement; he  haa  treated  Gartn  and  Salicetti,  tile  commissioners,  very 
harsiily,  when  they  ventured  upon  nreasures  of  which  he  disapproved,  and 
had  obliged  them  to  leave  the  head-quarters;  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  transmit  funds  to  tlie  different  armies,  without  any  authority  from  the 
government,  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  indispensable  channel  of 
the  treasury.  All  these  circumstances  indicated  a  man  who  liked  to  do 
himself  all  that  he  thought  himself  alone  capable  of  doing  properly. 
It  was  as  yet  only  the  impatience  of  genius,  wiiich  cannot  bear  to  be 
thwarted  in  its  operations ;  but  it  is  in  this  impatience  that  a  despotic  will 
begins  to  manifest  itself  On  seeing  hiui  excite  Upper  Italy  against  its  old 
masters,  and  create  or  destroy  states,  people  would  have  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  make  himself  Duke  of  Milan.  They  had  a  foreboding  of  his 
atnbition,  and  he  had  himself  a  presentiment  of  the  reproach.  He  com- 
plained of  being  accused,  and  then  justified  himself,  thbugh  not  a  single 
word  of  the  Directory  furnished  him  occasion  to  do  so. 

Clarke,  then,  was  sent,  not  only  to  negotiate,  but  also  to  watch  him. 
Bonaparte  was  aware  of  his  errand,  and,  acting  in  this  instance  with  his 
habitual  haughtiness  and  address,  he  suifered  him  to  perceive  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  mission,  subdued  him  in  a  short  time  by  his 
ascendency  and  his  fascinating  manner,  not  less  overpowering,  it  is  said, 
than  his  genius,  and  converted  him  into  a  devoted  adherent.  Clarke  |JOs- 
sessed  ability,  but  he  had  too  much  vanity  to  be  a  clever  and  supple  spy. 
He  remained  in  Italy,  sometimes  at  Turin,  sometimes  at  head-quarters,  and 
soon  belonged  more  to  Bonaparte  than  the  Directory. 

The  negotiation  opened  in  Paris  had  been  protracted  by  the  English 
cabinet  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  French  cabinet,  by  returning  prompt 
and  esplicit  answers,  had,  at  last,  obliged  Lord  Malmesbury  to  speak  out. 
That  minister  had,  as  we  have  seen,  insisted,  at  the  outset,  on  the  principle 
of  a  general  negotiation,  and  that  of  a  compensation  for  conquests;  the 
Directory,  on  its  part,  had  demanded  the  powers  of  til  the  allies,  and  a 
clearer  explanation  of  the  principle  oi  compensations  The  English  mi- 
nister had  taken  nineteen  days  to  reply,  he  hid  at  length  answered  tliat 
application  was  made  for  the  powers;  but  before  they  were  produced  it 
Was  requisite  that  the  French  government  should  positively  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensations.  The  Directory  had  then  required  an  immediate 
declaration  of  the  objects  to  which  the  compensations  related.  At  this 
point  the  negotiation  had  arrived.  Lord  Malmesbury  again  wrote  to  Lon- 
don, and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  days,  replied,  on  the  6th  of  Frimaire 
(November  26th)  that  his  court  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  it  had  already 
said,  and  that  it  could  not  enter  into  any  further  explanation,  so  long  as  the 
French  government  did  not  formally  admit  the  proposed  principle.  This 
was  a  quibble';  for  in  demanding  a  statement  of  the  objects  which  were  to 
be  compensated  for,  France  had  evidently  admitted  the  principle  of  com- 

fbtmd  veneration  for  him.  But  where  in  the  world  did  he  collect  all  his  knowledge 
1  discover  sometliing  new  every  day.  Ah,  eir,  what  a  man  you  liad  at  the  head  of  yont 
goyemment  [     ReaUy,  he  was  nothing  eJioit  of  n.  prodigy."     E. 
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pensatioii.  To  write  lo  London  and  to  tiike  up  twelve  days  more  for  this 
quibble  was  trifling  with  the  Directory,  il  replied,  as  it  always  did,  on 
the  following  day,  and  in  a  note  of  four  lines  it  stated  that  its  former  note 
neceEBarily  implied  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  compensation,  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  formally  admitted  that  principle,  and  demanded  immediately  a, 
statement  oftheobjects  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  The  Directory,  also, 
asked  if,  upon  every  question.  Lord  Malmeabuty  would  be  obliged  to  write 
to  London.  Lord  Malmesbury  vaguely  replied,  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  write  whenever  the  question  required  fresh  instructions.  He  again 
wrote,  and  twenty  days  elapsed  before  he  replied.  It  was  evident,  this 
time,  that  he  must  lay  aside  the  vagueness  in  which  he  had  enveloped  him- 
self, and,  at  length,  grapple  with  the  formidable  question  of  the  Netherlands. 
To  come  to  an  espfanalioa  on  that  point,  was  to  break  off  the  negotiation, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  English  cabinet  put  off  the  rupture  as  long  a» 
possible.  At  last,  on  the  28th  of  Frimaire  (December  18th),  Lord  Malmes- 
bury had  an  interview  with  Delacroix,  the  minister,  and  delivered  to  him 
a  note,  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  English  cabinet  were  staled.  It 
insisted  that  France  should  restore  to  the  powers  of  the  continent  all  that 
she  had  taken  from  them  ;  that  she  should  give  up  io  Austria,  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  aod  to  the  empire,  the  German  states  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine;  that  she  should  evacuate  all  Italy  and  replace  it  in  the  status  quo 
taite  hdlum  ;  that  she  should  restore  io  Holland  certain  portions  of  territory, 
Buch  as  maritime  Flanders,  for  example,  in  order  to  render  her  indepen- 
dent; and  lastly,  that  changes  should  be  made  in  her  existing  constitution. 
The  English  cabinet  promised  to  restore  the  Dutch  colonies,  but  only  on  con- 
dition of  the  reinstatement  of  the  stadtholder ;  and  even  in  this  c^,  it  pro- 
posed  not  to  give  up  all ;  some  it  meant  to  keep,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  war, 
among  others,  the  Cape.  For  all  these  sacrifices  it  offered  to  return  lo  us 
two  or  three  islands  which  we  had  lost  during  the  war  in  the  West  Indies, 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  and  again,  upon  condiliiJii  that  we 
should  not  retain  the  whole  of  St.  Domingo.  Thus,  France,  after  an 
iniquitous  war,  in  which  she  had  all  the  justice  on  her  side,  in  which 
she  had  expended  enormous  sums,  and  from  which  she  had  come  off 
victorious — France  was  not  to  gain  a  single  province,  while  the  northern 
powers  had  just  divided  a  kingdom  among  them,  and  England  had  recently 
made  immense  acq  '  '  '        '    I  d*    '     P  an  h       '1!  p'    1   1     1' 

of  the  Rhine,  and  I  a]y  h   Rl        and 

Italy,  at  the  bare      mm  fEldSJcod  bdd 

inadmissible.     Tl  yppalflmas  1        d  Id 

not  be  listened  D  1  h  1  1  d  1  \ 

politeness  which  k     h    E     I    h  d  d 

hope  that  the  neg  h  d 

DeLdcroix  add       d  !  d  ly     1        h 

Netherlands  were  did  1  y  l^y   '  ^   ^ 

English  minister     pi    d  by  !  b  1        h  y 

of  Utrecht  gave  tl  A  11  h   b      bl  f 

the  French  nation,  but  It  neither  concerned  nor  wag  obligatory  for  foreign 
nations.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was,  like  all  other  treaties  in  the  world,  an 
arrangement  of  force,  which  force  was  liable  lo  change.  The  only  reason, 
which  the  French  minister  ought  to  have  given  was,  that  the  incorporation. 
of  the  Netherlands  with  Prance  was  just,  that  it  was  founded  on  all  the 
natural  and  political  expediencie.?,  and  that  it  was  justified  by  victory. 
After  a  long  discussion  on  all  the  subordinate  points  of  the  negotiation,. 
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the  two  iiiiniaters  parted.  Delacroix  weut  to  refer  tlie  matter  to  tne  Di- 
rectory, which,  justly  incensed,  resolved  to  reply  to  the  English  minister  as 
he  deserved  The  note  of  the  English  minister  was  not  signed ;  it  was 
merely  enclosed  m  a  signed  letter  The  Direitorj  required,  the  very  same 
day,  that  it  should  be  clothed  with  thp  necessary  forms,  and  demanded  his 
ultimatum  within  twenty-four  hours  Lord  Malmesbury,  embarrassed, 
rephed  that  the  note  was  sufficiently  authentic,  since  it  was  enclosed  in  a 
signed  letter,  and,  la  to  an  ultimatum,  it  ft  is  contrary  to  al!  custom  to 
demand  one  at  so  ahort  a  notRe  Next  day,  the  29th  of  Primaire  (Decem- 
ber 19),  the  Directory  cauaed  it  to  be  intimated  that  it  never  would  listen 
to  any  proposal  contrary  to  the  laws  and  treaties  which  bound  the  republic, 
adding  tl^t,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  had  .to  refer  every  moment  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  performed  a  purely  passive  part  in  the  negotiation,  his  presence 
in  Paris  was  useless ;  tiiat,  in  consequence,  he  was  ordered  to  depart,  him- 
self and  his  suite,  within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  that  couriers  would  be 
sufficient  for  negotiating,  if  the  English  government  adopted  the  basis  laid 
down  by  the  French  republic. 

Thus  ended  this  negotiation,  in  which  the  French  Directory,  .w  far  from 
violating  forms,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  set  a  real  example  of  frankness  in 
its  relations  with  hostile  powers.  In  this  case,  there  was  no  violation  of 
established  usage.  The  communications  of  powers  are  stamped,  like  all 
the  relations  between  iirdividuals,  with  the  character  of  the  time,  of  the 
situation,  of  the  persons  who  govern.  A  strong  and  victorious  govern- 
ment talks  differently  from  a  ..weak  and  vanquished  government;  and  it 
befitted  a  republic,  supported  by  justice  and  victory,  to  express  itself 
in  language  prompt,  terse,  and  public. 

During  this  interval,  Hoche's  grand  attempt  upon  Ireland  was  carried 
into  effect.  This  was  what  England  dreaded,  and  what  was  liable,  in  fact, 
to  place  tier  in  great  jeopardy.  Notwithstanding  the  reports  adroitly  cir- 
culated of  an  expedition  against  Portugal  or  America,  England  had  rightly 
guessed  the  object  of  the  preparations  making  at  Brest.  Pitt  had  caused 
the  militia  to  be  called  oui,  and  the  coasts  to  be  armed,  and  had  given 
orders  to  evacuate  everything  in  the  interior,  if  the  Frenoli  should  effect 
a  landing. 

Ireland,  whither  the  expedition  was  bound,  was  in  such  a  state  as  to 
cause  serious  apprehension.  The  partisans  of  parliamentary  reform  and 
the  Catholics  formed  in  that  island  a  mass  sufficient  to  produce  an  insurrec- 
tion. They  would  gladly  have  adopted  a  republican  government  under  the 
guarantee  of  France,  and  they  had  sent  secret  agenls  to  Paris  to  concert 
plans  with  the  Directory.*     Thus  everything  led  to  the  inference  that  an 

-  "  The  CatlioUes  of  Ireliiiid  aie  3,150,000,  all  trained  from  their  infancy  in  aa  here- 
ditary hatred  and  abliurieiice  oi'the  EugUsh  name.  For  theae  five  years  they  have  fixed 
their  ej^es  most  eorneEitly  on  France,  whom  they  look  upon  witli  great  justjoe  aa  fight- 
itiff  their  buttles,  as  well  aa  those  of  oli  mankind  nho  ore  oppressed.  Of  this  class  I 
will  stake  nij  head  there  ate  five  hnndred  thousand  men  who  would  fly  to  the  standard  of 
the  lepnblic,  if  they  snw  it  once  displayed  in  the  csuae  of  liberty  and  their  country.  The 
republic  may  also  rely  with  conlideiicc  on  the  supporc  of  the  Dissenters,  actuated  by 
laason  and  reflection,  as  well  as  the  Catholics,  impelled  by  misery,  and  inflamed  by  de 
testation  of  the  Enfflish  name.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  in  a  inonth's  time  to  liaye  an 
aimy  in  Ireland  of  200,000  men  as  10,000.  llie  peasantry  would  flock  to  the  republi- 
can standard  in  such  nanibers  as  to  embarrass  liie  g«neral-in-cbief.  A  proclamation 
sbouM  instantly  be  issued,  containing  an  invitation  to  the  people  to  join  the  republican 
standard,  organize  themaelvea,  and  form  a  Na^onal  Convention,  tor  the  purDOse  of 
framing  a  government,  and  administering  the  afluiirs  of  Ireland,  (ill  It  was  put  into  ac- 
tivitjiy    The  lirst  act  of  the  Convention  thus  constituted  should  be  to  declare  themselves 
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expedition  would  throw  England  into  cruel  embarrass  me  at,  and  force  her 
to  accept  a  very  different  sort  of  peace  from  that  which  she,had  just  offered. 
Hoche,  who  had  wasted  the  two  best  yeara  of  his  life  in  La  Vendue,  and 
who  saw  the  great  theatres  of  war  occupied  by  Bonaparte,  Moreau,  and. 
Jourdan,  burned  with  impatience  to  open  one  for  himself  in  Ireland- 
England  was  as  noble  an  adversary  as  Austria,  and  there  was  not  less 
honour  in  fighting  and  conquering  her.  A  new  republic  had  sprung  up  in 
Italy,  and  was  about  to  become  the  Focus  of  liberty  there.  Hoche  deemed 
it  possible  and  desirable  to  erect  such  another  in  Ireland,  by  the  side  of 
the  English  aristocracy.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Admiral  Truguet, 
minister  of  the  marine,  and  a  man  of  comprehensive  views.  Both  pro- 
mised themselves  to  give  high  importance  to  the  navy,  and  to  achieve  great 
things ;  for  at  that  time  all  heads  were  at  work,  all  meditating  prodigies  for 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  country.  The  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  concluded  with  Spain,  at  St.  Ildefonao,  offered  great  resources, 
and  admitted  of  vast  projects.  By  uniting  the  Toulon  squadron  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  concentrating  them  in  the  Channel  with  that  which 
France  had  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  very  formidable  force  might  be  col- 
lected, and  attempt  to  deliver  the  seas  by  a  decisive  engagement.  It  might,  at 
least,  set  Ireland  in  flames,  and  then  proceed  to  interrupt  the  successes  of 
England  in  India.  Admiral  Truguet,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  send- 
ing speedy  succours  to  India,  proposed  that  the  Brest  squadron,  without 
waiting  for  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Channel, 
should  start  immediately,  land  Hocbe's  army  in  Ireland,  keep  a  few 
thousatid  men  on  board,  then  sail  for  the  Isle  of  France,  take  on  board 
the  battalions  of  negroes  which  were  being  organized  there,  anil  proceed  to 
India  with  these  succours  for  1'ippoo  Saib.  This  grand  expedition  had 
one  inconvenience,  that  of  carrying  to  Ireland  ofily  part  of  the  army 
destined  for  that  .island,  and  leaving  it  exposed  to  great  risks,  till  the  very 
precarious  junction  of  Admiral  Villeneuve's*  squadron,  which  was  to  sail 
from  Toulon,  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  which  was  dispersed  in  the  parts 
of  Spain,  and  of  Richery's  squadron,  which  was  returning  from  America. 
This  expedition  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Admiral  Richery's  arrival 
from  America  was  waited  for,  and,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  finances, 
extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  Brest 
squadron.     In   Frimaire  (December),  it   was  in  a  condition  to  sail.      It 


the  tepteeentativee  of  the  Irish  people,  free  and  independent.     The  Convention  should 
next  nublish  s,  ptocl amotion,  notifying  their  independence  and  their  alliance  wltli  the , 
[1  adherence  to  the  British  government,  under  the 


penalty  of  lugh  tr _„. _ _, 

*  ViJleneiiye  was  a  brave  bnt  unfortunate  French  admiral,  who,  in  consequence  of 
bis  total  defeat  bv  Nelsoi!  at  Trafalgar; '?  supposed  to  have  committed  auicide.  Mapo 
leon  in  the  Voice  from  St.  Helena  sivea  the  tollowins  details  of  the  catastrophe  :  "  Vil 
leneuve,  when  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  England,  was  so  much  grieved  at  hia 
defeat,  that  he  studied  anatomy  on  purpose  to  destroy  himself.  With  this  view  he 
bought  some  anatomical  plates  of  the  heart,  and  compared  them  with  his  own  body,  in 
order  to  ascert^n  the  exact  altoation  of  that  organ.  On  hia  arrival  In  France,  1 
ordered  that  he  should  retnain  at  Rennes,  and  not  proceed  to  PariK.  Villeneuve,  afraid 
of  being  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  a  disobedience  of  orders,  and  consequently  losing 
the  fleet — for  1  had  ordered  him  not  to  sail,  or  engage  the  Snglish— determined  to  de 
Btroy  himself,  and  accordingly  took  his  plates  of  Utelieart,  and  compared  them  w'  '   ' ' 

Whel 
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consisied  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  twenty  frigates,  six  luggers,  and  fifty 
transports.  Hoclie  could  not  agree  with  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse.  Morad 
de  Galles  was  appointed  to  supersede  ihe  latter.  The  expedition  was  to 
land  in  Bantry  Bay.  Each  of  the  captains  of  the  ships  of  the  line  was 
furnished  with  sealed  orders,  specifying  the  direction  which  he  was  to 
follow,  and  the  port  for  which  he  was  to  steer  in  case  of  accident. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  26th  of  Frimaire  (December  16).  Hoche 
and  Morard  de  Galles  were  on  board  a  frigate.  Owing  to  a  thick  fog,  the 
French  squadron  escaped  the  English  cruisers,  and  crtwsed  the  sea  uiiper- 
ceived.  Bnt  in  the  night  between  the  26th  and  27th  it  was  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm.  One  ship  foundered.  Rear-admiral  Bouvet,  however,  ma- 
nosuvred  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  the  squadron,  and  succeeded  in  two  days 
in  collecting  the  whole  of  it,  excepting  one  ship  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
gates. Unfortunately,  the  frigate  which  had  Hoche  and  Morad  de  Galles  on 
board  was  one  of  the  latter.  The  squadron  doubled  Cape  Clear,  and 
mancBuvred  there  several  days,  waiting  &r  the  two  commanders.  At  length, 
on  the  4th  of  Nivose  (December  24),  it  entered  Bantry  Bay.  A  council  of 
war  decided  on  landing,  but  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  bad 
weather.  The  squadron  was  again  blown  from  the  coasts  of  Ireland. 
Rear-admiral  Bouvet,  daunted  by  so  many  obstacles,  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  run  short  of  provisions,  and  separated  from  the  two  commanders-in- 
chief,  deemed  it  adviaabie  to  regain  the  coast  of  France.  Hoche  and  Mo- 
Tiird  ^e  Galles  at  length  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  were  informed  of  the 
return  of  the  French  squadron.  They  followed  it,  amidst  unparalleled  dan- 
gers. Tossed  by  the  sea,  pursued  by  the  English,  they  reached  the  French 
shores  only  fay  a  sort  of  miracle.  The  Droits  de  I'Homme,  Captain  La 
Crosse,  was  separated  from  the  squadron,  and  performed  prodigies.  At- 
tacked by  two  English  vessels,  she  destroyed  one,  and  escaped  the  other ; 
but,  being  much  damaged,  aud  having  tost  musts  and  sails,  she  could  not 
withstand  the  violence  of  the  sea.  One  part  of  the  crew  went  to  the  bottom 
with  her,  another  part  was  saved. 

Thus  ended  that  expedition,  which  excited  great  alarm  in  England  and 
revealed  her  vulnerable  point.*  The  Directory  did  not  relinquish  the  idea 
of  reviving  this  plan,  but,  for  the  moment,  turned  its  whole  attention  towards 
the  continent,  with  a  view  to  force  Austria  to  lay  down  her  arms  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  The  troops  of  the  expedition  had  suffered  little ;  they  were 
disembarked ;  a  sufficient  force  was  left  on  the  coast  to  perform  the  police 
duty  of  the  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  which  had  been  called 
the  Army  of  the  Ocean,  was  marched  towards  the  Rhine.  The  two  Vendees 
and  Bretagne  were,  for  the  rest,  perfectly  quiet,  through  the  vigilance  and 
the  continual  presence  of  Hoche.  An  important  command  was  provided 
for  that  general,  to  reward  him  for  his  arduous  and  ungrateful  toils.  The 
resignation  of  Jourdaii,  whom  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  campaign  had 
disgusted,  and  who  had  been  temporarily  succeeded  by  Beurnonvilie,  af- 

'  ''.iiisacuriouBsubJBotforapeoalationwhat  might  have  been  the  result,  had  Hoche 
sucoeedad  in  landiiig  with  siiteen  tliousand  of  his  best  troops  on  the  Irish  shores.  To 
lliose  who  consider  indeed  the  patriotic  spirit,  Indomitable  valour,  and  persevering  cnar- 
BCter  of  the  English  people,  and  the  complete  command  they  had  of  the  sea,  the  iinal 
issue  of  such  a  conqnest  cannot  appear  doubtful ;  but  it  is  eijnally  evident  thsl  the  addi- 
tion of  such  a  force  and  so  abie  a  commander  to  the  numerous  bodies  of  Irish  malcontents 
would  have  engendered  a  dreadful  domestic  war,  and  tliat  the  wnole  energies  of  thu 
empire  might  for  a  very  long  period  have  lieen  employed  in  saving  itself  from  disraem- 
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forded  an  oppciriuniij'  for  offeriug  Hoche  a  coin  pen  satioti  which  had  lon^ 
been  due  to  his  jjatrtotism  and  to  his  talents. 

The  winter,  already  far  advanced  (it  was  now  Nivose),  had  not  inter- 
rupted this  memorable  campaign.  On  the  Rhine,  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  besieging  Kehl  and  the  Ute-dc^ont  of  Huningen  i  on  the  Adige,  AU 
yinzy  was  preparing  for  anew  and  last  effort  against  Bonaparte.  The 
iDterior  of  the  republic  was  tolerably  quiet.  The  parties  had  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  different  theatres  of  the  war.  The  credit  and  the  strength  of 
the  governmeiit  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  chances  of  the 
campaign.  The  late  victory  of  Arcolehad  shed  a  great  lustre,  and  counter- 
acted the  bad  effect  produced  by  the  retreat  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
Still  this  effort  of  desperate  bravery  had  not  made  people's  minds  quite  easy 
respecting  the  posaessioJi  of  Italy.  It  was  well  known  that  Alvinzy  was 
reinforciog  himself,  and  that  the  Pope  was  equipping  troops.  The  eyil- 
disposed  asserted  that  the  army  of  Italy  was  exhausted  ;  that  its  general, 
worn  out  by  the  toils  of  an  unexampied  campaign  and  consumed  by  an  ex- 
traordinary disease,  was  unable  to  sit  on  horseback.  Mantua  was  not  yet 
taken,  and  great  appre  liens  ions  were  to  be  entertained  for  the  month  of 
Ni,o«  (J.nuT,). 

The  journals  of  the  two  parties,  taking  unbounded  advantage  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  continued  to  launch  out.  Those  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion, seeing  spring,  the  period  for  the  elections,  approaching,  strove  to 
agitate  opinion  and  to  influence  it  in  their  favour.  Ever  since  the  disasters 
of  the  royalists  in  La  Vendee,  it  was  evident  that  theil-  last  expedient  was 
to  make  use  of  liberty  to  destroy  iteelf,  and  to  obtain  the  control  of  (he  re- 
public by  carrying  the  elections.  The  Directory,  witnessing  their  animo- 
sity,  was  seized  with  those  movements  of  impatience,  which  even  the  most 
enlightened  government  cannot  always  repress.  Though  accustomed  to  !i 
oerty,  it  was  alarmed  at  the  language  assumed  in  some  of  the  journals  ;  it  did 
not  yet  thoroughly  comprehend,  that  it  is  right  to  allow  perfect  freedom  of 
discussion  ;  that  falsehood  is  never  to  be  feared  whatever  publicity  it  may 
gain ;  that  it  expends  itself  by  its  violence ;  and  that  a  government  perishes 
by  truth  aione,  and  especially  by  truth  repressed.  It  applied  to  the  two 
councils  for  laws  respecting  the  abuses  of  the  press.  An  outcry  was  raised. 
It  was  alleged  that,  as  the  elections  were  at  hand,  the  Directory  wished  to 
cramp  the  freedom  of  them.  The  laws  which  it  solicited  were  refused : 
two  propositions  only  were  adopted;  one  relative  to  the  repression  of  pri- 
vate slander,  the  other  to  the  hawkers  of  newspapers  in  the  streets,  who, 
instead  of  crying  them  by  their  titles,  announced  them  by  detached  and 
frequently  very  indecorous  sentences.  The  hawkersof  a  particular  pamphlet, 
for  instance,  cried  about  the  streets,  "Give  us  back  our  myriagraromes, 
and  d — n  the  camp  if  you  cannot  make  the  people  happy,"  It  was  decided 
that,  to  obviate  this  scandal,  the  journals  and  other  publications  should  be 
cried  in  future  by  their  title  only.  The  Directory  recommended  the  esta- 
nlishment  of  an  official  journal  of  the  government.  The  Five  Hundred 
assented  to  this  suggestion.  The  Ancients  opposed  it.  The  law  of  the  3d 
of  Brumaire,  brought  a  second  time  under  discussion  in  Vendfemiaire,  and 
made  the  pretext  for  the  ridiculous  attack  of  the  patriots  on  the  camp  of 
Grenelle,  had  been  maintained  after  a  solemn  debate.  It  was,  as  it  were 
ihe  post  around  which  the  two  parties  were  incessantly  running  against  one 
another.  It  was  that  clause,  in  particular,  which  excluded  the  relatives  of 
emigrants  from  public  offices,  that  the  right  side  wished  to  rescind,  and  it 
was  that  which   the  republicans  were  anxious   to  retain.     Atler  a  third 
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attack,  it  was  decided  that  this  clause  should  be  maintained.  Only  one 
modihcation  was  made  in  this  law.  It  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty, 
granted  for  revolutionary  misdemeanors,  offences  connected  with  the  I3th 
of  Vendemiaire ;  that  event  was  of  too  old  a  date  not  to  extend  the  amnesty 
to  those  who  might  have  taken  part  in  it,  and  who,  besides,  had  in  fact  all 
gone  unpunished  :  the  amnesty  was  therefore  applied  to  the  offences  of  Ven- 
demiaire as  to  all  the  other  purely  revolutionary  acts. 

Thus  the  Directory,  and  all  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  directorial 
republic,  retained  a  majority  in  the  Councils,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of 
certain    hotheaded  patriots   and  of  some  intriguers  sold  to  the  counter- 

The  state  of  the  finances  produced  the  usual  effect  of  poverty  in  familifis — 
it  disturbed  the  domestic  union  of  the  Directory  with  the  legislative  body. 
The  Directory  complained  that  its  measures  were  not  always  favourably 
received  by  the  Councils  ;  it  addressed  to  them  an  alarming  message,  and 
published  it,  iis  if  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  public  misfortunes  upon  them, 
if  they  did  not  cheerfully  adopt  these  suggestions.  This  message,  of  the 
25lh  of  Frimaite,  was  couched  in  these  terms:  "  AH  departments  of  the 
service  are  distressed.  The  pay  of  the  troops  is  in  arrear;  the  defenders 
of  the  country  are  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  nakedness ;  their  courage  is 
enervated  by  the  painful  feeling  of  their  wants;  the  disgust,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  it,  leads  to  desertion.  The  hospitals  are  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, of  fire,  of  drugs.  The  charitable  institutions,  a  prey  to  the  same 
penury,  repel  the  poor  and  the  infirm,  whose  sole  resource  they  were.  The 
creditors  of  the  state,  the  contractors,  who  every  day  contribute  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  armies,  with  difSculfy  obtain  but  small  portions  of  the  sums 
that  are  due  to  them;  distress  keeps  aloof  men  who  could  perform  the 
same  services  with  more  punctuality  or  for  a  less  profit.  The  roads  are  cut 
up,  the  communications  interrupted.  The  public  functionaries  are  without 
salary :  from  one  end  of  the  republic  to  the  other  judges  and  administrators 
may  be  seen  reduced  to  the  horrible  alternative  either  of  dragging  on  with 
their  families  a  miserable  existence,  or  of  being  dishonoured  by  selling 
themselves  to  intrigue.  The  evil-disposed  are  everywhere  busy ;  in  many 
places  murder  is  being  organized,  and  the  police,  without  activity,  without 
energy,  because  it  is  without  pecuniary  means,  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these 
disorders." 

The  Councils  were  irritated  at  the  pabliciition  of  this  message,  which 
seemed  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  state  upon 
them,  and  warmly  censured  the  indiscretion  of  the  Directory.  They,  never- 
theless, immediately  set  about  examining  its  propositions.  Specie  abounded 
everywhere,  excepting  in  the  coffers  of  the  state.  The  taxes,  which  might 
now  be  collected  in  specie  or  in  paper  at  the  current  value,  came  in  but 
slowly.  The  national  domains  disposed  of  were  partly  paid  for ;  the  re- 
maining instalments  were  not  yet  due.  The  government  lived  by  expedi- 
ents. The  contractors  received  orders  of  the  ministers,  called  bordereaux 
de  liquidation,  a  sort  of  promissory  notes,  which  were  taken  only  for  a  very 
inferior  value,  and  which  caused  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
markete.  It  was,  therefore,  precisely  the  same  situation  that  we  have 
already  so  frequently  described. 

Great  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  finances  for  the  year  V. 
The  budget  was  divided,  as  we  have  already  seen,  into  two  parts ;  the  ordi 
nary  expenses  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miilions,  and  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  five  hundred  and  fifty.     The  land-tax,  estimated  at  two  hundred 
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aijd  fifty  millions,  the  sumptuary  and  personal  contribution  at  fifty,  the 
customs,  the  stamp  and  registration  duties,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were 
expected  to  furnish  tlie  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  for  the  ordinary  es- 
penditure.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  was  to  be  covered  hy  the  arrears 
of  the  taxes  and  by  the  produce  of  the  national  domains.  The  taxes  were 
now  to  be  levied  entirely  in  specie.  There  were  still  left  some  maodats  and 
aome  aasignats,  which  were  immediately  anaulled,  and  taken  at  the  current 
value  for  the  payment  of  arrears.  In  this  manner  a  final  slop  was  put  to  the 
disorders  of  the  paper-money.*  The  forced  loan  was  definitively  closed. 
It  had  produced  scarcely  four  hundred  millions,  effective  value.  The  arrears 
of  taxes  were  to  be  paid  up  before  the  I5th  of  Frimaire  (December  5)  of 
the  current  year.  The  expedient  of  putting  persons  in  possession  was 
adopted  to  accelerate  the  collection.  Lists  were  ordered  to  be  made  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  immediately  one-fourth  o!'  the  taxes  for  the  year 
V.  It  yet  remained  to  be  decided  how  the  value  of  the  national  domains 
was  to  be  made  available,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  paper-money  for  put- 
ting it  beforehand  into  circujation.  The  last  sixth  of  the  national  domains 
disposed  of  was  stili  to  be  received.  It  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate this  last  payment,  there  should  be  required  of  the  purchasers  obliga- 
tions payable  in  specie,  falling  due  at  the  same  time  that  the  law  obliged 
them  to  acquit  themselves,  and  entailing,  in  case  of  protest,  the  forfeiture 
of  the  domains  sold.  This  measure  was  likely  to  bring  in  some  eighty 
millions  in  obligations,  which  the  contractors  declared  their  willingness  to 
discount.  People  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  the  state,  but  they  had 
in  private  individuals ;  and  the  eighty  millions  of  this  personal  paper  had  a 
value  which  a  paper  issued  and  guaranteed  by  the  republic  would  never 
have  had.  It  was  resolved  that  the  domains  sold  in  future  should  be  paid 
for  as  follows  :  One-tenth  down  in  cash,  five-tenths  down  in  orders  of  min- 
isters, or  in  bordereaux  dc  liquidafion  delivered  to  contractors,  and  the  other 
four-tenths  in  bills  payable  one  per  year. 

Thus,  having  no  longer  any  public  credit,  the  government  availed  itself 
of  private  credit;  being  no  longer  able  to  issue  paper-money  upon  mort- 
gage of  the  domains,  it  required  of  the  purchasers  of  those  domains  a  kind 
ofpaper,  which,  bearing  their  signature,  had  an  individual  value;  and 
lastly,  it  allowed  the  contractors  lo  pay  themselves  for  their  services  out  of 
the  domains. 

These  arrangements  induced  a  hope  of  a  little  order  and  some  returns. 
To  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  the  ministry  of  war,  there  was  assigned  to 
it  immediately,  for  the  months  of  Nivose,Pluviose,  Ventose,  and  Germinal, 
months  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  new  campaign,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions,  thirty-three  of  which  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
ordinary  and  eighty-seven  from  the  extraordinary.  The  registration,  the 
posts,  the  customs,  the  patents,  the  land-tax,  were  to  furnish  these  thirty-three 
millions:  the  eighty-seven  of  the  extraordinary  were  to  be  composed  of  the 
produce  of  the  woods,  the  arrears  of  the  military  contributions,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  purchasers  of  national  domains.  These  amounts  weie 
sure,  and  they  would  be  paid  up  forthwith.     All  the  public  functionaries 

•  "  Such  was  the  end  of  the  system  of  paper  credit,  eix  years  aflcr  it  had  heen  origi- 
nally commonocd,  and  ailcr  it  lad  effected  a  greater  ciinnge  in  the  fottunea  of  indivi- 
duals than  had  perhaps  ever  been  aooomplishcd  in  the  same  time  by  any  roeasiire  of 
i|Overnmenl.  It  did  more  to  overthrow  the  exiating  wealth,  and  to  transfer  .moveable 
ortunes  from  one  hand  to  another  than  even  the  eonfiecation  of  the  emigrant  and  elm 
estates." 
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ifere  paid  in  cash.  It  was  decided  that  the  annuitants  should  be  paid  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  as  there  was  not  yet  money  to  give  them,  the  go- 
vernment gave  them  notes  to  bearer,  receivable  in  payment  for  national 
domains,  like  the  orders  of  ministers  and  the  bordereaux  de  liquidation 
delivered  to  the  contractors. 

Such  were  the  administrative  operations  of  the  Directory  during  the 
winter  of  the  year  V  (1796-1797),  and  the  means  which  it  prepared,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  campaign  of  1796  was 
not  yet  over,  and  everything  indicated  that,  notwithstanding  ten  months' 
hard  fighting,  notwithstanding, ice  and  snow,  there  would  still  he  fresh 
battles.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  bent  on  taking  the  tetes  de  pout  of 
Kehl  and  Huniisgen,  as  if,  in  possessing  himself  of  them,  he  should  for 
ever  prevent  the  return  of  the  French  to  the  right  bank.  The  Directory 
had  an  excellent  reason  for  occupying  him  there,  namely,  to  prevent  him 
from. proceeding  to  Italy.  He  spent  nearly  three  months  before  the  fortress 
of  Kehl.  The  Iroopa  on  both  sides  signalized  themselves  by  heroic  cou- 
rage, and  the  generals  of  division  displayed  an  extraordinary  ability.  Desaix, 
inpartieuiar,  immbrtalized  himself  by  his  intrepidity,  his  coolness,  and  his  skil- 
ful dispositions  around  that  miserably  intrenched  fort.  The  conduct  of  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  was  far  from  being,  so  highly  approved  of  as  that  of 


their  lieutenants.     Moreau  was  censured  for  not  knowimr  how  to  profit  by 

the  strength  of  his  a     y       d  f             1            d  b       1   d         h       gl 
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thoroughly  devoted  to  the  imperial  liouse,  and  ready  to  display  the 
greatest  bravery.* 

The  Austrian  ministers  had  made  arrangements  with  the  Pope,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  resist  the  threats  of  Bonaparte.  They  had  sent  him 
Colli  and  some  other  officers  to  command  his  army,  and  had  recommended 
to  him  to  push  it  forward  as  near  as  possible  to  Bologna  and  Mantua. 
They  had  given  Wurmser  notice  of  speedy  succours;  they  had  instructed 
him  not  to  surrender,  but,  if  he  should  be  reduced  to  extremity,  to  leave 
Mantua  with  all  the  troops,  and  especially  all  the  officers,  to  throw  himself 
across  the  Bolognese  and  the  Farrarese  into  the  Roman  states,  to  join  the 
papal   army,  and  to  organ  d     ar  p  of  Bonaparte. 

This  well-conceived  plan  h  d  d  h       brave  a  gene- 

ral as  Wurmser.     This  old  m  M       la,  witli  great 

firmness,  tliough  his  garris  d  n    h  horseflesh  and 

polenta. 

Bonaparte  anticipated  t        as  g     w      h  d      de  for  ever  the 

fate  of  Italy,  aad  he  prepa    d  as     p       d       P  ris  by  tlie  ma- 

licious, who  wished  for  th    hum  m         h      he  was  afflicted 

with  psora,  which  had  bee         p    p  d  h  he  had  caught 

at  Toulon,  in  charging  a  n  w     h  n         T    s  disease,  mis- 

conceived, together  with  ss  u  h      campaign,  had 

weakened  him  extremely.     H  d  h       b    k ;  his  cheeks 

were  hollow  and  livid.     H     w  p  w      d  p       ble.     His  eyes 

alone,  sttii  bright  and  pier  d        d    h       h     fire  of  his  soul 

was  not  extinguish ed.i'     H     p  P    P        "^         ™  ^       singular  con- 

trast with  his  genius  and  —  m  to  soldiers  at 

once  jovial  and  enthusiast        N  d        h    d      n   of  his  strength, 

his  extraordinary  energy      p         d      m      nd       p  d  activity  which 

was  applied  to  all  objects  H        d  b  h     h    called  the  war 

against  robbers.     Intrigue  k    d    h  d  g  d       I    I y,  for  the  pur- 

pose of  introducing  them  d  he  armies,  and 

profiting  by  the  wealth  of  that  fine  country.  While  simplicity  and  indi- 
gence prevailed  in  the  armies  of  the  Hhine,  luxury  pervaded  that  of  Italy — 

*  "The  oitisens  of  Auatiiii,  though,  living  iiiider  a  despolio  goveriiiiient,  are  little 
aensibie  of  ita  sevarities,  and  are  sincerely  attached  to  tlieir  emperor.  The  nobilitjr 
were  as  leady,  as  in  former  times,  to  bring  out  their  vassals ;  and  Hungary  poasesaed 
etJll  tbe  high-spirited  mce  of  bnians  and  cavaliers,  who,  in  their  great  convocation  ia 
1740,  rose  at  once,  and  drawing  tlieir  sabres,  joiaed  in  the  celebrated  exclamation, '  Mo- 
riamur  pro  regenoetro,  Maria  Teresa!'  "SceWa  Ufe  of  JfapoUon.     E: 

t  We  sobjoin  a  chara^feriafic  letter  addressed  by  Napoleon  to  Josephine  at  this  pe- 
riod, as  it  conveys  a  vlvid  idea  of  luB  impa^ioned  and  energetic  temperament,  which 
fatigue  and  indispoaition.  had  no  power  to  eubdue. 

"At  length,  my  adored  Josephine,  I  live  again.  Death  is  no  longer  before  me,  and 
glory  and  honour  are  still  in  my  breast.  The  enemy  is  beaten  at  Arcole.  To-morrow 
we  will  repair  the  blunders  of  Vaubois,  who  abandoned  Rivoli.  In  a  week  Manlna 
wQl  be  ours,  and  then  thy  husband  will  fold  thee  in  hia  arms,  and  rive  thee  a  thousand 
proo&  of  hia  ardent  affection,  I  ahall  proceed  to  Milan  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  am  a  little 
fatieued.  I  have  received  letters  from  Eugene  and  Hortense.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
chiidren.  I  will  send  you  their  letters  as  soon  as  I  am  joined  by  my  household,  which 
ia  now  somewhat  diaperaed.  We  have  made  five  thousand  priaonera,  and  killed  at  least 
six  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Adieu,  my  adorable  Josephine  !  Think  of  me  oilen 
When  you  ceaae  to  love  jonr  Achilles— whfn  your  heart  grows  cold  towards  him — -yoii 
will  be  very  cruel,  very  unjust.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  always  continue  my  fiiilhfnl 
mistress,  as  I  shall  ever  remain  your  fond  lover.  Death  alone  can  break  the  union  which 
ientimenl,  iove,  and  sympathy  have  formed.  Let  me  have  news  of  your  health.  A 
thousand  and  a  thousand  kisaea."— Josepline's  Correspo-ndeitce.    E. 
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luxury  as  great  as  its  glory.     Tl        Id  11    1    1     1      d  w  II  f  d        re 

everywhere    cordially   receive!         lid         pi  ajdbdne. 

The  officers,  the  generals,  p         pd  h  dpln         ndlid 

the  foundation  of  their  fortui  Af      !  hyd|]yda 

scandalous  profusion,  and  pu    I  ss  d       h    1     p    d  f   !  ns 

the  favours  of  the  most  beau  f  1  f  I    3y      B  n  p  wh    had 

within  him  ali  the  passions,  b        h  h     m  was  wh  ily      g       ed 

by  oiip  passion,  that  of  glory.  Id  pi         1  k  ng 

reiasation  only  in  the  society    f  h     w  f  h       h    was       d    ly  h  d, 

and  who  had  come,  at  his  desire,  to  his  head-quartere.  Indignant  at  the 
disorders  of  the  ndministration,  he  strictly  scrutinized  the  minutest  details, 
verified  by  persoiia!  inspection  the  accounts  of  the  companies,  denounced 
the  dishonest  administrators  without  mercy,  and  caused  them  to  be  prose- 
cuted. He  reproached  them,  iu  particular,  with  want  of  courage,  and  with 
leaving  the  army  in  days  of  danger.  He  recommended  to  the  Directory  to 
select  men  of  tried  energy;  he  proposed  the  institution  of  a  syndicate, 
which,  tryinjf  like  a  jury,  should  have  power,  on  its  mere  conviction,  to 
punish  offences  of  which  material  proofs  were  never  to  be  obtained.  He 
willingly  forjrave  hja  soldiers  and  his  generals  enjoyments  which  were  not 
to  prove  for  tiiem  the  delights  of  Capua;  but  he  bore  an  implacable  hatred 
to  all  those  who  enriched  themselves  at  the  espeuae  of  the  army,  without 
serving  it  by  their  exploits  or  by  their  attention  to  its  wants. 

In  bis  relations  with  the  lulian  powers  he  displayed  the  same  attention 
and  the  same  activity.  Continuing  to  dissemble  with  Venice,  whose 
armaments  he  saw  preparing  iu  the  Ingoons  and  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Befgamasco,  he  deferred  all  esplanatiou  till  afler  the  surrender  of  Mantua. 
He  sent  troops  to  occupy  temporarily  the  citadel  of  Bergamo,  which  bad  a 
Venetian  garrison,  and  assigned  as  a  reasoi  that  he  did  not  think  it  suffi- 
ciently guarded  to  resist  a  coup-de-mairt  oHhe  \uetnans.  He  thus  secured 
himself  against  treachery,  and  overawed  tht  numerous  enemies  whom  he 
had  in  Befgamo.  In  Lombard*  and  the  Cispidane,  he  cojitinued  to  favour 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  repressing  the  Austrian  and  papal  party,  and  mode- 
rating the  democratic  party,  which  needs  reatrammg  in  every  country. 
He  kept  himself  in  amity  with  the  King  of  Strdinia  and  the  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, He  went  in  person  to  Bologna,  to  terminate  a  negotiation  with  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to  awe  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany 
was  annoyed  at  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Leghorn.  Warm  discussions 
had  arisen  ivith  the  merchants  of  Leghorn,  respecting  the  commodities  be- 
longing to  traders,  enemies  of  France.  These  disputes  produced  violent 
animosity;  besides,  the  commodities  rescued  with  such  difficulty,  were 
sold  to  great  disadvantage,  and  by  a  comptmy  which  had  robbed  the  array  of 
five  or  six  millions.  Bonaparte  preferred  an  arrangement  with  the  grand- 
dulce.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  paid  the  sum  of  two  millions  and 
evacuate  Leghorn.  This  arrangement  afforded  the  additional  advantage 
,of  rendering  the  garrison  which  he  had  placed  in  that  city  disposable. 
His  intention  was  to  take  the  two  legions  formed  by  the  Cispadane,  to  unite 
them  with  the  garrison  of  Leghorn,  to  add  to  them  three  thousand  of  his 
troops,  and  to  despatch  this  little  army  towards  the  Romagna  and  the 
March  of  Ancona.  He  meant  to  take  possession  of  two  more  provinces  of 
the  Roman  state,  to  seize  the  property  of  the  Pope  there,  and  the  produce 
of  the  taxes,  to  pay'himseif  by  these  means  for  the  contribution  which  had 
not  been  discharged,  to  take  hostages  selected  from  the  party  inimical  to 
France,  and  thus  to  establish  a  barrier  between  the  states  of  the  Church 
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and  Mantua,  He  would  tt^ereby  render  the  plan  of  a  juiiction  betweeo 
Wiirmser  and  th&papal  axmy  irapracticabie  ;  he  would,  overawe  the  Pope, 
and  oblige  him,  at  last,  to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  repaWic.  In  hia 
spleen  against  the  Holy  See,  he  even  thought  of  oot  pardoning  it,  and  con- 
templated an  entirely  new  division  of  Italy.  His  plan  was  to  restore 
Lombardy  to  Austria,  to  form  a  powerfnl  republic,  by  adding  the  Romagna, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  and  the  duchy  of  Parma  to  the'Modenese,  the  Bo- 
logneae,  aad  the  Ferrarese,  and  to  assign  Rome  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
which  would  have  given  great  pleasure  to  Spain,  aisd  have  compronused 
the  most  Catholic  of  all  the  powers.  He  had  already  set  about  executing 
bis  project.  He  had  proceeded  to  Bologna  with  three  thousand  men,  and 
thence  threatened  the  Holy  See,  which  had  already  formed  the  nucleus  of 
an  army.  But  the  Pope,  now  certain  of  a  new  Austrian  expedition,  hoping 
to  communicate  by  the  Lower  Po  with  Wurraser,  defied  the  threats  of  the 
French  general,  and  even  manifested  a  wish  to  see  him  advance  stili  farther 
into  his  dominions.  His  Holiness,  it  was  said  at  the  Vatican,  will  quit 
Home,  if  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  and  take  refuge  at  the  extremity  of  his 
territories.  The  farther  Bonaparte  advances,  the  farther  he  removes  frons 
the  Adige,  the  more  dangerous  will  he  his  situation,  and  the  more  favour- 
able will  be  the  chances  for  the  holy  cause.  Bonaparte,  wlio  was  quite  as 
sharp-sighted  as  the  Vatican,  had  no  intention  of  marching  to  Rome ;  he 
meant  only  to  threaten,  and  he  kept  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  Adige,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  a  new  altack.  On  the  19th  of  Nivose  {January  8th, 
1797)  he  actually  received  intelligence  that  an  action  had  taken  place  on 
all  his  advanced  posts;  he  immediately  recrossed  the  Po  with  two  thousand 
men,  and  hastened  in  person  to  Verona. 

Since  the  affair  of  Arcole,  his  army  had  received  the  reinforcements 
which  it  ought  to  have  received  before  that  battle.  With  the  winter,  his  sick 
had  left  th^  hospitals ;  he  had  about  forty-five  thousand  men  present  under 
arms,'  Their  distribution  was  still  the  same.  Nearly  ten  thousand  men 
were  blockading  Mantua,  under  Senurier;  thirty  thousand  were  in  obser- 
vation on  the  Adige.  ■  Augereau  occupied  Legnago]  Massena,  Verona; 
Joubert,  who  had  succeeded  Vaubois,  guarded  Rivoli  and  La  Corona. 
Rey,  with  a  division  of  reserve,  was  at  Desenzano,  on  the  border  of  the 
Lake  of  Garda.  The  other  four  or  five  thousand  men  were  either  in  the 
citndeis  of  Bergamo  and  Milan,  or  in  the  Cispadane.  The  Austrians  were 
advancing  with  sixty  and  some  odd  thousand  men,  and  had  twenty  thousand 
in  Mantua,  at  least  twelve  thousand  of  whom  were  nuder  arms.  Thus,  in 
this  struggle,  as  in  those  which  had  preceded,  the  proportion  of  the  enemy 
was  as  two  to  one.  The  Austrians  had  this  time  a  new  plan.  They  had 
tried  ali  the  routes  for  attacking  tlie  double  line  of  the  Mincio  and  of  the 
Adige.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  CastigJione  they  had  descended  along 
both  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  by  the  two  valleys  of  the  Chiese  and  of 
the  Adige.  Subsequently,  they  had  debouched  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
and  by  that  of  the  Brenta,  attacking  by  Rivoli  and  Verona.  They  had 
now  modified  their  plan  agreeably  to  dieir  arrangements  with  the  Pope. 
The  principal  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  Upper  Adige,  with  forty-five 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  AJvinzy.  An  accessory  attack,  and 
independent  of  the  former,  was  to  be  made  with  nearly  twenty  thousand 

"  "  After  the  battle  of  Arcole,  the  aoUve  French  army  amounted  to  thirty -si  i  thoussnd 
three  hundteci  and  eighty ;  while  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  formed  the  block- 
ade of  Mantua."— Joirem!.     E- 
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men,  under  the  command  of  Provera,  by  the  Lower  Adige,  with  a  view  to 
communicate  with  Mantua,  La  Romagna,  and  the  army  of  the  Pope. 

Ahmzfs  attack  was  to  be  the  principal  one ;  it  would  be  strong'  enough 
to  induce  a  hope  of  snccess  on  this  point,  and  if  was  to  be  pushed  without 
any  consideration  of  what  might  happen  to  Provera.  We  have  described 
the  three  routes  which  issue  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  That 
which  turned  behind  the  Lake  of  Garda  had  been  neglected  ever  since 
the  affair  at  Gastiglione.  The  two  others  were  now  followed.  The  one, 
running  between  the  Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda,  passed  through  the 
mountains  whicii  separate  the  lake  from  the  tiver,  and  there  came  upon 
the  position  of  Rivoli ;  the  other,  bordering  the  river  exteriorly,  debouched 
in  the  plain  of  Verona  outside  the  French  line.  It  was  the  one  which 
passed  between  the  river  and  the  lake,  and  which  penetrated  into  the 
French  line,  that  Alvinzy  chose.  It  was  at  Rivoli,  therefore,  that  the 
blow  would  be  aimed.  The  situation  of  that  ever-celebrated  position  is 
this.  The  chsin  of  Monte  Baldo  separates  the  Liilte  of  Garda  and  the 
Adige.  The  high-road  runs  between  the  Adige  and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, for  some  leagues.  At  Incanale  the  river  washes  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountaini,  and  leaves  no  space  whatever  for  proceeding  along  its  bank. 
The  road  then  leaves  the  banks  of  the  river,  rises  by  a  kind  of  spiral  ataira 
in  (he  sides  of  the  mountain,  siid  deoouches  in  an  e^Ltensive  plateau,  which 
is  that  of  Rivoli.  It  looks  down  upon  the  Adige  on  one  side,  and  is  en- 
compassed on  the  other  by  the  amphitheatre  of  Monte  Baldo.  An  army 
ia  position  on  this  plateau  threatens  the  winding  road  which  ascends  to  it, 
and  sweeps  by  its  (ire  both  banks  of  the  Adige  to  a  great  distance.  This 
plateau  is  difficult  of  attack  in  front,  since  the  narrow  spiral  ascent  must 
be  climbed  in  order  to  reach  it.  Accordingly,  an  enemy  would  not-  strive 
to  attack  it  by  that  single  way.  Before  arriving  at  Incanale,  other  roads 
lead  to  Monte  Baldo,  and  ascending  its  steep  acclivities  terniiuate  at  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli.  They  are  not  practicable  either  for  cavalry  or  for  artil- 
lery, but  they  afford  easy  access  to  foot  soldiers,  and  may  be  employed  for 
directing  a  considerable  force  in  infantry  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
corps  defending  the  plateau.     Alvinzy's  plan  was  to  attack  the  position 

On  the  23d  of  Nivose  (January  13)  he  attacked  Joubert,  who  held  all 
the  advanced  positions,  and  forced  hiua  hack  upon  Rivoii.  The  same 
day,  Provera  pushed  two  advanced  guards,  the  one  uport  Verona,  the  other 
upon  Legnago,  by  Caidiero  and  Bevilaqua.  Massena,  who  was  at  Verona, 
went  out  to  meet  the  advanced  guard  coming  in  that  direction,  overthrew 
it,  and  took  nine  hundred  prisoners.  At  that  very  moment,  Bonaparte 
arrived  upon  the  spot  from  Bologna.  He  directed  the  whole  division  to 
return  to  Verona,  to  keep  it  in  readiness  for  marching.  In  the  night,  he 
received  intelligence  that  Joubert  was  attacked  and  forced  at  Rivoli,  and 
that  Augereau,  before  Legnago,  had  observed  considerable  forces.  He 
could  not  yet  judge  upon  what  point  the  enemy  was  directing  his  princi- 
pal mass.  He  still  kept  Massena's  division  ready  to  march,  and  or- 
dered Rey's  division,  which  Was  at  Desenzano,  and  which  had  not  seen 
any  enemy  debouching  behinc.  the  Lake  of  Garda,  to  proceed  to  Castel 
Novo,  the  most  central  point  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Adige. 
Next  day,  the  34th  (January  13),  couriers  rapidly  succeeded  one  another. 
Bonaparte  was  informed  that  Joubert,  attacked  by  immense  forces,  was 
likely  to  be  surrounded,  and  that  it  was  owing  only  to  the  obstinacy  and 
the  success  of  his  resistance  that  he  still  retained  the  plateau  of  Rivoli 
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Augereau  sent  him  word  froin  the  Lower  Adige  that  ii  iir^  of  musketry  was 
Itept  up  along  both  banks,  but  that  nothing  of  importance  had  occurced 
Bonapaite  had  not  more  Uian  about  two  thousand  Austrlfins  before  him  at 
Verona.  From  that  moment  he  gucised  the  plan  of  the  enemy  and  saw 
dearly  that  the  principal  attack  uas  directed  against  Rivoli  He  con- 
ceived that  Augereau  would  be  sufBuent  to  defend  the  Loier  Idige  ;  be 
reinforced  him  with  a  corps  of  cavalry  detiched  from  Massem  di\i3ion. 
He  ordered  Serrurier,  who  was  blockading  Mantua  to  send  bis  reserve  to 
Villa  Franca,  that  it  might  be  placed  mtei  mediately  with  re,  \td  to  all  the 
points.  He  left  a  regiment  of  infdntry  and  one  of  ca»  airy  at  Verona,  and 
set  out  ill  the  night  between  the  24th  and  Q5th  (January  13  and  1  i)  with 
the  I8lh,  32d,  and  75th  demi-brigadeh  of  Massena  i  dmsion  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  He  sent  word  to  Rey  not  to  stop  at  Casiel  Novo, 
but  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rivoii.  He  himself,  pushmg  on  before  his 
divisions,  arrived  at  G-iifoli  at  two  in  the  morning.*  The  weather,  which 
had  been  rainy  for  some  days,  had  now  cleared  up.  The  sky  was  serene, 
the  moon  shone  brightly,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  On  his  arrival,  Bona- 
parte beheld  the  whole  horizon  in  a  blaze  with  the  enemy's  fires.  He 
reckoned  him  to  have  fort^-five  thousand  men  ;  Joubert  had  ten  thousand 
almost:  it  was  high  time  that  succours  should  arrive.  The  enemy  had 
divided  his  force  into  three  corps.  The  principal,  composed  of  a  strong 
column  of  grenadiers,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  the  whole  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  baggage,  under  Cluasdanovich,  followed  the  high-road  between  the 
river  and  Slonte  Baldo,  and  was  to  debouch  by  the  spiral  ascent  of  In- 
canaie.  Three  other  corps,  under  the  command  of  Ocskay,  Koblos,  and 
Lipfai,  composed  of  infantry  only,  had  climbed  the  aides  of  the  mountains, 
and  were  to  descend  to  the  field  of  battle  by  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre 
formed  by  Monte  Baldo  about  the  plateau  of  Rivoli.  A  fourth  corps 
under  the  command  of  Lusignan,  ascending  the  side  of  the  plateau,  was 
to  place  itself  on  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  to  cut  it  off  from  the  road 
to  Verona.  Lastly,  Alviiizj  had  detached  a  sixth  corps,  which,  from  its 
position,  was  totally  excluded  from  the  operation,  (i  marched  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adige,  and  followed  the  road  which  runs  along  the  river 
exteriorly  through  Roveredo,  Dolce,  and  Voiona.  This  corps,  command- 
ed by  Vukassovich,  could  at  most  send  a  few  balls  upon  the  field  of  battle 
by  firing  from  one  bank  upon  the  other. 

Bonaparte  instantly  perceived  that  it  behoved  him  to  keep  the  plateau 
at  any  rate.  He  had  in  front  the  Austrian  infantry  descendiug  the 
amphitheatre,  without  a  single  piece  of  cannon.  On  his  right  he  had  the 
gienadiers,  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  advancing  along  the  road  by  the  river, 
and  ready  to  debouch  by  the  spiral  ascent  of  Incauale  on  his  right  flank. 
On  his  left,  Luaignan  was  turning  Rivoli.  The  balls  of  Vukassovich, 
fired  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  reached  his  head.  Placed  on  the 
plateau,  he  prevented  the  junction  of  the  different  arms.  He  played  with 
his  artillery  upon  the  infantry  deprived  of  its   cannon,  and    drove    back 

"  "  Napoleon  was  especially  desirous  to  eeoare  the  elevated  and  oommandii^  position 
of  Rivoli,  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  receive  his  cavalry  and  cannon,  as  he  hoped  to 
bring  oil  an  eneagement  ere  he  was  united  with  those  important  parts  of  his  arm^,  Ac- 
eordinsly,  by  toiced  marchea  he  arrived  at  Kivoli  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ftom  that  elevated  situation,  by  the  assistance  of  a  clear  moonlight,  be  was  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  bivouac  of  the  enemy  was  divided  into  five  distinct  and  separate  bodies, 
front  which  he  inferred  that  their  attack  the  next  day  would  he  made  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  colamne,"— StolCa  Life  of  JVapoleon.    E, 
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the  cavalry  and  artillery,  crowded  together  in  a  iiarroiv,  witidiiig  rokd. 
The  attempt  which  was  making  by  Lnsignan  lo  turn  him,  and  the  balls 
which  "Vukassorich  was  throwing  at  him,  gave  him  then  but  little  concern. 

His  plan  being  formed  with  hia  accustomed  promptness,  he  conimenced 
the  operation  before  daylight.  Jouberl  had  been  obliged  to  keep  hia 
troops  close  together,  that  he  might  occupy  only  a  space  proportionate  to 
his  strength ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  infantry,  descending  the 
declivity  of  Monte'  SaJdo,  would  form  a  Junction  with  the  head  of  the 
column  climbing  up  by  incanale.  Bonaparte,  long  before  daj'light,  ordered 
Joubert's  troops,  which,  after  forty-eight  hours'  fighting,  were  taking  a 
little  rest,  to  he  roused.  He  directed  them  to  attack  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  Austrian  infantry,  drove  them  back,  and  extended  himself  more  widely 
upon  the  plateau. 

The  action  became  ei:tremely  brisk  The  Austrian  infantry,  without 
cannon,  gave  way  before  that  of  the  Fiench,  armed  with  its  formidable 
artillery,  and  iell  bioL  in  semiciicle  upon  the  amphitheatre  of  Monte 
Baldo  But,  at  this  moment,  an  unfortunate  event  happened  on  our 
left  Liptai's  corps,  which  formed  ihe  extremity  of  the  enem)'s  semicircle, 
fell  upon  Joubert's  left,  compo-ed  of  the  89th  and  25ih  demi-bngades, 
surprised  theii,  broke  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  m  disordei  The 
14lh,  coming  immediately  alter  these  two  demi-brigades,  formed  ea  Lrndiet 
to  cover  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  resisted  with  admirable  courage  The 
Aubtnans  united  their  efforts  against  it,  and  were  ready  to  oveiwhelm 
it.  They  strove  particularly  to  take  its  cannon,  the  hoises  attached  to 
which  hid  been  killed  They  had  already  leiched  the  pieces,  when  an 
officer  °\claimed,  "Grenadiers  of  the  14th,  will  you  let  youi  guns  be 
taken'"  Fiity  men  immedidtely  rushed  forwaid  after  the  brave  officer, 
repulsed  the  Auslrians,  harnessed  themselves  to  the  pieces,  and  drew 
them  off 

Bonaparte,  perceiving  (be  danger,  lelt  Beithiei  o-i  the  threatened  point, 
and  set  out  at  a  gallop  for  Rivoli  to  fetch  auccours  Mas-ena's  fir-.t  troops 
had  cniy  |ust  arrived  there,  aflei  marching  all  night  Bonaparte  took  the 
33d,  which  had  become  celebrated  for  its  exploits  during  the  campaign, 
and  directed  it  upon  the  left,  m  order  to  rally  the  two  demi-bri^ades  which 
had  given  way  The  intiepid  Masaena*  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  32d, 
rallied  behind  him  the  broken  troops  ''od  overthrew  all  before  him  He 
repulsed  the  Austrians,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  I4fh, 'which 
had  not  ceased  to  perform  prodigies  of  valour  The  combat  was  thus 
re-established  on  this  point,  and  the  array  occupied  the  semiciicle  of  the 
plateau  But  the  momentaiy  check  of  the  Jefi  wing  bid  obliged  Joubert 
to  fall  bacli.  with  the  right.  He  ga>e  up  ground,  and  already  the  Austiian 
infantry  was  a  second  time  approaching  the  point  whi<  h  Bonaparte  had 
been  so  anxious  to  compel  it  to  lelinquish  to  him,  ^nd  h'd  nearlj  reached 
the  outlet  ol  the  ninding  load  of  Incanale,  leadiiig  upon  the  plateau  At 
this  moment,  the  column  composed  of  a i tiller j  and  lavalry,  and  preceded 
by  several  battalions  of  grenadiers,  ascended  the  winding  road,  and, 
with  incredible  tfforts  f  bravery  ep  Hfd  tl  e  19th  Vukassovicb  poured 
a  shower  of  I  alh  fro  n  the  other  bank  ol  tl  e  A  lige,  to  protect  this  kind  of 
escalade  Tl  e  grenad  ers  had  already  climbed  the  lummn  of  that  defile, 
and  the  csval  v   vts  deboucl  ng  after  them     pon  the  platean      Noi    was 

*  "It  was  aft  r  he  ba  le  of  R  ol  t  at  Masaena  eceived  from  Ronaparte  and  thp 
apoij  tfie  title    f    l-nfant  rh       d      i  y  cto   e       —TItbmdeau.     E. 
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this  ull.  Lusignaa's  column,  whose  fires  had  heen  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
who  had  been  pevceived  on  the  left,  turning  the  position  of  the  French, 
had  Moved  upon  th^r  rear,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Verona  road,  and 
to  stop  (he  advance  of  Rey,  who  was  coming  from  Castel  Novo  with 
the  division  of  reserve.  Lusignan's  soldiers,  finding  themselves  oa  the  rear 
of  the  French  army,  already  chipped  their  hands,  aad  considered  it  as 
taken.  Thus,  on  this  plateau,  closely  pressed  in  front  by  a  semicircle 
of  iiifantry,  turned  on  the  left  by  a  strong  coluniii,  scaled  on  tVie  right 
by  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  harassed  by  the  fire  from 
the  opposite  baok  of  the  Adige — on  this  plateau  Bonaparte  was  pent 
up  with  Joabert's  and  Massena's  divisions  alone,  amidst  a  host  of  ene- 
mies.* He,  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  was  surrounded  by  at  least  forty 
thousand. 

In  this  extremely  trying  moment  Bonaparte  was  not  shaken.  He 
retained  all  the  fire  and  all  the  promptness  of  inspiration.  On  seeing 
Lusignan's  Austriaas,  he  said.  Those  are  ours!  and  he  allowed  them  to 
advance  without  giving  himself  any  concern  about  their  movement.  The 
soldiers,  guessing  the  meaning  of  their  general,  shared  his  confidp.nce,  and 
also  repeated  to  one  another,  T}iey  ai-f,  ours  ! 

Bonaparte,  at  this  instant,  was  attending  only  to  what  was  passing  before 
him  His  left  was  coveted  by  the  heroism  of  the  14th  and  the  33d  Hia 
right  wat  threatened  at  once  by  thi*  mfantry  dnch  had  resumed  the  offen 
sive  and  ij  the  column  that  was  sodling  the  plateau  He  immedistely 
arranged  dec  sive  moiements  A  battery  of  light  artdler)  and  two  squa 
drons  under  two  braie  officers  Leclerct  and  Lasalle  were  diiected  upon 
the  outlet  !y  which  the  ene  ny  weie  debouching  loubert  who  with  the 
extreme  r  ght  hai  this  outlet  it  hja  back  suddenly  faced  about  with  a 
corps  of  light  infantry  All  charged  at  once  The  artillery  first  pouied  a 
discharge  up  )n  ali  that  had  debouched  the  cai  airy  and  the  hj,ht  i  liantr j 
then  charged  nith  vigour  Joubert  s  horse  was  killed  under  bim  He 
sprang  up  more  terrible  than  p\er  and  rushed  upoi  the  enemy  with  a 
musket  m  hia  hand  All  that  hid  debouched  grenadiers  cai  a!ry  artii'ery 
were  hurled  headlong  down  the  winding  i  jad  of  Incanale  in  the  utmost 
disorder  Some  pieces  of  cannon  filing  down  into  the  deSle  augmented 
the  terror  and  the  confusion  At  eiery  ■^tep  the  French  killed  and  mode 
prisoners  Having  cleared  the  plateau  of  the  assailants  who  had  scaled  it 
Bonaparte  again  directed  his  Wows  at  the  mfantiy  which  was  ranged  in  a 
aemiciTcle  befire  him  and  threw  upon  it  Joubert  with  the  light  inhntrj 
and  Lasalle  with  two  hundrel  hjssirs  On  this  new  attack  consternation 
seized  that  mfantrj  now  deprived  ot  all  hope  of  junction  It  fled  m 
disorder  Our  whole  semicircular  line  then  mived  from  rigl  t  to  lett 
drove   back   the   Aistrnns    against  the    amphitheatre   of   Monte   Baldo 

*  Thia  day  thp  ireneral  n-cti  ef  was  sevenl  I  mes  s  itroundpd  by  the  enemy  ht 
had  several  horar's  kdled  under  h  m    — Mo  tlolon      E 

\  Charles  E  nanuel  I/Holero  a  French  general  e  tered  the  army  1  le  j  t  very 
young,  and  aoon  proved  auccesaful.  Intrepid  in  the  field  and  judicious  in  the  cun^il, 
he  was  employed  in  1793  as  adj.utant-generBl  in  the  army  which  besieged  Toulon.  In 
the  armies  of  the  North  and  the  Rhine  he  increased  his  repatation;  and  in  the  cam- 
mi^  of  Italy,  in  1796,  he  reaped  fresh  laurels.  He  next  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
■Egypt,  returned  to  France  in  1799,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire.  Leelero  was  afterwards  commisaioned  to  reunite  St.  Domingo  to  the  French 
government,  but  in  1802  he  fell  a  victim  to  (he  plague,  which  had  carried  off  many 
Of'his  men.  Napoleon  held  his  character  in  auoh  esteem  that  he  gave  him  hia  own 
tistei  in  marriage." — Biographic  Madarae.     E. 
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and  closely  pursued  them  into  the  mountains.  Bonaparte  then  turned 
back,  and  proceeJed  to  realize  his  prediction  respecting  Lusignan's  corps. 
That  corps,  on  witnessing  the  disasters  of  the  Austrian  army,  soon  per- 
ceived what  would  be  its  own  fate.  Bonaparte,  after  playing  upon  it  with  his 
artillery,  ordered  the  18th  and  the  75th  demi-brigades  to  charge  it.  These 
bra»e  demi-brigades  moved  off  singing  the  song  of  departure,  and  poshed 
Lusignan  along  the  Verona  road,  by  which  Rey  was  coming  with  the 
division  of  reserve.  The  Austrian  corps  at  first  resisted,  then  retired,  and 
encountered  the  head  of  Rey's  division.  Terrified  at  this  sight,  it  invoked 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and  laid  down  its  arms,  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand  men.  Two  thousand  had  been  taken  in  the  defile  of  the 
Adige. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Austrian  army  was 
annihilated,  Lusignan  was  taken ;  the  infantry  that  had  advanced  from 
the  mountains  was  fleeing  across  tremendous  rocks ;  the  principal  column 
was  pent  up  on  the  ba'nk  of  the  river;  while  the  accessory  corps  of 
Vukassovich  was  a  useless  spectator  of  the  disaster,  separated  by  the  Adige 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

This  admirable  victory  did  not  stun  the  mind  of  Bonaparte.  He  thoiighl 
of  the  Lower  Adige,, which  he  had  left  menaced;  he  judged  that  Joubert, 
with  his  brave  division,  and  Rey,  with  the  division  of  reserve,  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  last  stroke  to  the  enemy,  and  to  take  from  him 
thousands  of  prisoners.  He  rallied  Masseaa's  division,  wh'ich  had  fought 
the  preceding  day  at  Verona,  which  had  then  marched  al!  night,  and  again 
fought  the  whole  of  the  26th  (14th),  and  set  out  with  it,  to  march  the 
who!e  of  the  following  night  and  to  hasten  to  new  combats.  These  brave 
soldiers,  with  joyful  faces,  and  reckoning  upon  fresh  victories,  seemed  not 
to  feet  fatigue.  They  flew,  rather  than  marched,  to  cover  Mantua.*  They 
were  fourteen  leagues  from  that  city 

Bonaparte  received  mteJligfnce  by  the  way  oi  wl  at  m  b  passing  on  the 
Lower  Adige  Provera  slipping  away  trom  Augeieau  had  thrown  a 
bridge  at  Anghmaii  a  little  above  Legnago  he  had  left  HohenzoUern 
beyond  the  Adige  and  marched  upon  Klantua  with  nine  or  ten  thousand 
men  Augereau  apprized  too  late  had  nevertheless  followed  htm  taken 
him  in  rear  and  made  t«o  thousanJ  pii&oners  But  Provera  himself  with 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men  was  continuing  his  march  towards  Mantua, 
.n  order  to  join  the  garrison  Bonaparte  learned  thuse  particulars  at 
Castel  Novo  lie  was  appiehensire  lost  the  garrison  appiized  of  the 
circumstauLe  might  sally  forth  to  give  the  hand  to  the  corps  which  was 
coming  ^nd  that  the  blocl  ading  corps  might  thus  be  placed  bet  veen  t  lo 
fires      He  had  marched  the  whole  night  between  the  ''Sth  and  25tb  (IJth 

"  "  Were  I  to  name  all  those  who  have  been  distmffuisheii  by  acts  of  personal  bravery, 
J  must  send  the  muster-roll  of  all  the  grenadiers  and  oarabinlersof  the  advanced  gaara. 
They  jest  with  danger  and  laugh  at  deatb ;  and  if  anything  can  equal  their  intrepidity, 
itia  the  gaiety  wiUi  which,  sm^ng  Hllernat^  songs  of  love  imd  patriotism,  thej- 
acooniplish  the  most  severe  forced  marches.  When  they  arrive  at  their  bivouac,  it  iii 
not  to  lake  tlieir  repose,  as  might  be  expected,  but  to  tell  each  hie  etory  of  the  battle  of 
the  day,  and  produce  his  plan  for  that  of  to-morrow ;  and  many  of  them  think  willi 
great  correctness  on  mililarj  subjects.  The  other  d.iy  I  was  inspecting  a  de mi- brigade, 
nnd,  as  it  illed  pisE  me,  a  cainmon  chasseur  approached  my  horse,  and  said,  '  General, 
you  ought  to  do  so  and  so.' — '  Hold  your  peace,  you  rogne  !'  I  replied.     He  disappearoii 

he  recommended,  was  the  yerj  same  which  I  had  privately  resolved  to  carry  into 
execution."— -jVttpoIcDji's  Letter  lo  the  DireclOTij. — Momtear,     E 

vor..  IV.— 11 
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and  ISth)  witli  Massena's  divisiou,  and  he  made  it  march  again  the  whole 
of  the  26th  (16th),  that  it  might  arrive  in  the  evening  before  Mantua. 
He  likewise  directed  thither  the  reserves,  which  he  had  Jeft  in  the 
intermediate  distance  to  Viila  Franca,  and  flew  thither  himself  to  arrange 
liis  dispositions. 

On  the  very  same  day,  the  26th,  Provera,  who  had  arrived  before 
Mantua,  presented  himself  before  the  suburbs  of  St.  George,  in  whicii 
Miollis  with  at  most  fifteen  hundred  men  was  placed.  Provera  summoned 
him  to  surrender.  The  brave  MioUis  replied  by  a  discharge  of  his 
artillery.  Provera,  repulsed,  moved  to  the  side  nearest  to  the  citadel, 
hoping  for  a  sortie  by  Wurmser ;  but  he  found  Serrurier  before  him.  He 
hailed  at  the  palace  of  La  Favorita,  betiveen  Si.  George  and  the  citadel, 
and  sent  a  boat  across  the  lake  to  desire  Wurmaer  to  debouch  from  the 
place  on  the  following  morning.  Bonaparte  arrived  in  the  evening,  placed 
Augereau  on  the  rear  of  Provera,  and  Victor  and  Massena  on  his  flanks, 
so  as  to  separate  him  entirely  from  the  citadel,  by  which  Wiirmser  must 
attempt  to  debouch.  He  opposed  Serrurier  to  Wurmser.  Next  morning, 
the  27th  (January  I6th),  at  daybreak,  the  battle  commenced.  Wuimser 
debouched  from  the  place  and  attacked  Serrurier  with  fury.  The  latter 
resisted  with  equal  bravery,  and  kept  him  back  along  the  lines  of  circum- 
valialion.  Victor,  at  the  bead  of  the  57th,  which,  on  that  day,  received 
the  name  of  l^e  Terrible,  rushed  upon  Provera,  and  overthrew  all  before 
him.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  Warmser  was  driven  back  into  Mantua, 
Provera,  hunted  like  a  deer,  inclosed  by  Victor,  Massena,  and  Augereau, 
annoyed  by  a  sortie  of  Miollis,  laid  down  his  arms,  with  six  thousand  men. 
The  yoang  Vienna  volunteers  formed  part  of  them.  After  an  honourable 
defence,  they  surrendered  their  arms,  and  the  colours  embroidered  by  the 
empress  herself. 

Such  was  the  last  act  of  that  splendid  operation,  which  is  considered  by 
military  men  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  history.  News 
arrived  that  Joubert,  pursuing  Alvinay,  had  taken  from  him  seven  thou.^and 
more  prisoners;  d  hdbn  knnhd  of  the  battle  of  Rivoli, 
which  .made  thi  A  g  d  thousand ;  Provera  bad 

surrendered  six  d  d  h  d  picked  up  before  Verona, 

and  severat   hui  d    d  p    ce  h    h    nade   the   total  number 

in  three  days  am  n      w  e  thousand  men.     Mas- 

sena's  division  h  d  m  nd       gh   w  terroission  for  four  days, 

marching  all  nig       nd  figb  Th     B     aparte  wrote  with  pride 

that  his  soldiers  h  d        p       d    h  h        nted  rapidity  of  Ciesar'a 

*  "The  folJowing  k  ternation  and  ()is|iersion  of 

the  Ausltiana  after  R  v  Slcer,  was  in  posaesaioii  of  the 

villago  of  Garda,  and,  while  visiting  his  advanced  posts,  he  pcroeived  some  Auatrians 
approaching  whom  ha  cauaed  his  escort  to  Buiround  and  take  prisoners.  Advancing 
to  the  front  to  reconnoitre,  he  found  himself  close  to  the  head  of  animperial  colnmn  of 
eighteen  hundred  men,  which  it  turning  in  the  road  had  concealed,  till  he  was  within 
twenty  yaida  of  them.  '  Down  with  your  arms  ' '  said  the  AiiatriBii  commander,  to 
which  Kenfe  answered  with  ready  boldneaa,  'Do  you  lay  down  jonr  arms!.  I  have 
destroyed  your  advanced  gaard,  as  witness  llieec  priaonera — so  ground  your  arms,  or  no 
quarter! '  and  the  French  Holdicrs,  catching  the  hint  of  their  leadet,  joined  in  the  cry  of 
•  Ground  your  arma.'  The  Anatvian  officer  hesitated,  e  iid  proposed  to  enter  into 
capitulation ;  but  the  French  would  admit  of  no  terms  but  Instant  surrender.  The 
dispirited  Imperialiat  yielded  up  his  sword,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  imitate  his 
example.  But  the  Austrian  Eoldiera  begitn  to  suspect  the  truth ;  they  became  re- 
fractory, and  refused  to  obey  their  leader,  whom  Ren^  addressed  with  the  utmost 
npparenC  composure.    'You  are   an  officer,  sir,  and  a.  man   of  honour — you  know 
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legions.*  It  is  obvious  why,  at  a  later  period,  he  attached  the  title  of 
Rivoli  to  the  name  of  Massena.  The  action  of  the  27th  (January  14th) 
was  called  the  battJe  of  Rivoli,  that  of  the  25th  (16th),  before  Mantua, 
the  battle  of  La  Farorita. 

Thus,  m  three  days  again,  Bonaparte  had  taken  or  destroyed  half  of  thu 
enemy's  army,  and,  as  it  were,  stricken  it  with  a  thunderbolt.  Austria  had 
made  her  last  effort,  and  jiow  Italy  was  ours.  Wurmaer,  driven  back  into 
Mmitua,  was  without  hope.  He  had  eatea  all  his  horses;  disease  and 
famiDe  were  destroying  the  garrison,  A  longer  resistance  would  have  been 
useless,  and  contrary  to  humanity.  The  old  marshal  had  given  proof  of  a 
noble  courage  aiid  a  rare  perseverance;  he  was  justified  in  thiiflting  of  sur- 
render. He  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Serrurier  to  parley.  It  was  Klenau 
Serrurisr  referred  to  the  general-in- chief,  who  repaired  to  the  conference. 
Bonaparte,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  without  making  himself  known,  listened 
to  the  conversation  between  Klenau  and  Serrurier,  The  Austrian  officer 
expatiated  at  length  on  the  resources  which  his  general  still  hnd  left,  and 
declared  that  he  had  yet  provisions  fof  three  inontha,  Bonaparte,  muffled 
■up  as  before,  approached  the  table,  near  which  the  conference  was  held, 
took  the  paper  containing  Wurmaor's  propositions,  and,  without  saying  a. 
word,  began  writing  on  the  margin,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Klenau, 
who  could  not  conceive  what  he  was  about.  Then  rising  and  throwing  off 
hU  cloak,  Bonaparte  stepped  up  to  Klenau,  "  There,"  said  he,  "  are  the 
conditions  which  I  gmnt  to  your  marshal.  If  he  had  but  a  fortnight's  pro- 
visions aod  could  talk  of  surrender,  he  would  not  deserve  an  honourable 
capitulation.  As  he  sends  you,  he  must  be  reduced  to  extremity.  I  respect 
his  age,  his,  valour,  and  his  misfortunes.  Carry  to  him  the  conditions 
which  I  grant.  Whether  he  leaves  the  place  to-morrow,  in  a  month,  or  in 
six  months,  he  shaii  have  neither  better  nor  worse  conditions.  He  can 
stay  as  long  as  it  befits  his  honour." 

By  tills  language  and  this  tone,  Klenau  recognised  the  illustrious  com- 
mander, and  hastened  back  to  Wunnser  with  the  conditions  which  he 
offered.  The  old  marshal  was  full  of  gratitude  on  seeing  the  generosity 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  young  adversary.  He  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  march  freely  out  of  the  place  with  all  his  staff;  he  even  granted 
him  two  hundred  horse,  fire  hundred  men,  chosen  by  himself,  and  sis  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  render  his  departure  the  less  humiliating.  The  garrison  was 
to  be  conducted  to  Trieste  and  there  exchanged  for  French  prisoners. 
Wurmser  hastened  to  accept  these  conditions  ;  and,  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  the  French  genera!,  he  informed  hiin  of  a  plan  laid  in  the  papal 
dominions  tor  poisoning  him.  He  was  to  leave  Mantua  on  the'  I4th  of 
Pluviose  (February  2,  1797),  His  consolation  was  that,  on  leavjng  M^- 
tua,  he  should  deliver  up  his  sword  to  the  conqueror  himself;  but  he  found 
only  the  brave  Serrurier,  before  whom  he  was  obliged  to  file  off  with  his 

the  rules  of  war — you  have  aurrendeted^— jou  are  therefore  my  prisoner — but  1  rely  on 
your  parole  ;  here,  I  return  your  sword  ;  compel  your  men  to  submiasion,  otherwise  I 
direct  against  you  the  division  of  sii  thousand  men  who  are  under  my  GominB.nd.'  Ths 
Anstrian  was  utterly  confoonded.  He  assured  Renk  he  might  rely  on  his  punctilioai 
compliance  with  the  parole  he  had  given  him;  and,  speaking  in  German  tu  hia 
Boldiers,  he  persuaded  Cheia  to  lay  down  their  arm^ — a  submiasion  which  he  had  soon 
Btlerwarda  the  eatisfaction  to  see  had  been  made  to  one-tv/eiflh  part  of  their 
number."— Scoa's  Life  of  JVapoleon.     E, 

*  "The  Roman  legions  are  reported  to  have  marched  twenty-four  miles  a  day;  bnt 
tte  French  hrigades,  though  fighting  at  iritervala,  marched  thirty," — Bonaparte's  LetUr 
lo  the  Director,,.     V.. 
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whole  &tjff  Bompirte  had  already  sel  out  for  the  Romagna,  to  chastise 
the  Pope  and  to  punish  the  Vatican  Hia  vanity,  as  profound  as  his  geniua, 
had  calculated  diiTerently  from  the  vanity  of  vulgar  minds.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  absent   than  present  at  the  place  of  triumph.* 

Mantua  haimg  surrendered  Italy  was  definitively  conquered,  and  this 
campaign  at  in  end 

When  we  tikf  a  general  view  of  it  the  imaginatiou  is  struck  by  the 
multitude  of  the  battles  the  fecundity  of  the  conceptions,  of  the  conse- 
quence ind  the  immensity  of  the  re  ults  Bonaparte,  entering  Italy  with 
some  thirty  thousand  men  first  separates  the  Piedmontese  from  the  Austri- 
ans  at  Montenolte  and  Milleasimo,  completes  tlie  destruction  of  the  former 
at  Mondovi  then  hastens  after  the  Htter  crosses  before  their  face  the  Po  at 
Placentia,  the  Adda  at  Lodi,  possesses  himself  of  Lombardy,  stops  there 
for  a  moment,  again  marches,  finds  the  Austrians  reinforced  on  the  Mincio, 
and  finishes  their  destruction  al  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  There,  he  seizes 
at  3.  gianee  the  plan  of  his  future  operations.  It  is  on  the  Adige  that  he 
must  establish  himself  to  make  head  against  the  Austrians.  As  for  the 
princes  on  his  rear,  he  would  content  himself  by  curbing  them  with  nego- 
tiations and  threats.  A  second  army  is  sent  against  him  under  Wurniser  ; 
he  cannot  beat  it  unless  by  vapidly  concentrating  himself,  and  alternately 
striking  each  of  his  separate  masses.  Like  a  resolute  man,  he  sacrifices 
the  blockade  of  Mantua,  crushes  Wurmser  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  and 
drives  him  into  the  Tyrol.  Wurmser  is  again  reinforced,  as  Beaiilieu  had 
been.  Bonaparte  anticipates  him  in  the  Tyrol ;  ascends  the  Adige,  over- 
turns all  before  him  at  Hoveredo,  throws  himself  across  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta;  cuts  off  Wurmser,  who  hoped  to  cut  him  off,  beats  him  at  Bas- 
eano,  and  shuts  him  up  in  Mantua.  This  is  the  second  Austrian  army 
destroyed  after  being  reinforced. 

Bonaparte,  still  negotiating  and  threatening  the  banks  of  the  Adige, 
awaits  the  third  army.  It  is  formidable.  It  arrives  before  he  has  received 
reinforcements ;  he  is  obliged  to  give  way  before  it ;  he  is  reduced  to 
despair ;  he  is  ready  to  succumb ;  when,  amidst  an  impassable  morass,  he 
discovers  two  dikes  debouching  upon  the  enemy's  flanks,  and  throws  him- 
self upon  them  with  incredible  audacity.  He  is  again  conqueror  at  Arcole. 
But  the  enemy  is  only  checked — not  destroyed.  He  returns,  for  the  last 
time,  stronger  than  ever.  On  the  one  hand,  he  descends  from  tiie  moun- 
tains; on  the  other,  he  advances  along  the  Lower  Adige.  Bonaparte  dis- 
covers the  only  point  where  the  Austrian  columns,  traversing  a  mountain- 
ous country,  can  form  a  junction,  pounces  upon  the  celebrated  plateau  of 
K.ivoli,-.and  from  that  plateau  crushes  the  main  army  of  Alvinzy  ;  then 
resuming  his  flight  towards  the  Lower  Adige,  surrounds  the  whole  column 
that  had  crossed  it.  His  last  operation  is  the  most  brilliant,  for  here  suc- 
cess is  united  with  genius. 

Thus,  in  ten  months,  besides  the  Piedmontese  army,  three  formidable 
armies,  thrice  reinforced,  had  been  destroyed  by  one,  which,  only  thirty 
and  a  few  odd  thousand  strong  on  taking  the  field,  had  received  only  about 
twenty  Ihousand  to  repair  its  losses.  Thus  fifty-five  thousand  French  had 
beaten  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Austrians,  taken  more  than  eighty 

"  "  Napoleon  had  loo  much  grandent  of  mind  to  insult  the  vanquished  veteran  by  his 
own  presence  an  this  ocoasion  ;  hia  delicacy  was  observed  by  all  Europe,  and,  like  the 
itatuea  of  Brutus  and  Casaius  at  the  funeral  of  Junia,  was  tiie  more  present  lo  the  mind 
DBcause  he  waa  withdrawn  from  the  sight."— ^/isoit.     E. 
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thousand  *  killed  and  wounded  more  than  twenty  thousand.  They  had 
fought  twelve  pitched  battles  and  more  than  sixty  actions,  and  crossed 
aevcral  rivers,  in  defiance  of  the  waves  and  the  enemy's  fire.  When  war  is 
a  purely  mechanical  routine,  consisting  only  in  driving  and  sUughlering 
the  enemy  whom  you  have  before  you,  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  history ;  but 
when  you  raeel  with  one  of  those  conflicts  in  which  you  see  a  mass  of  men 
moved  by  a  single  vast  conception,  which  develops  itself  amid  the  din  of 
battle  with  as  much  precision  as  that  of  a  Newton  or  a' Descartes  in  the 
silence  of  the  closet,  then  the  sight  is  worthy  of  the  philosopher,  as  well  as 
of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  :  and  if  this  identification  of  the  multitude 
with  a  single  individual,  who  produces  force  at  its  highest  degree,  serves 
to  protect,  to  defend,  a  noble  cause,  that  of  liberty,  in  this  case  the  scene 
becomes  as  moral  as  it  is  grand. 

Bonaparte  now  hastened  to  new  plana.  He  hurried  to  Rome,  to  put  an 
end  to  tlie  shuffling  at  that  court  of  priests,  and  to  march,  not  for  the 
Adige  again,  but  for  Vienna.  He  had  by  his  successes  brought  back  the 
war  to  ils  proper  theatre,  that  of  Italy,  whence  he  couM  dash  upon  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions.  The  government,  enlightened  by  his 
exploits,  sent  him  reinfotcemenis,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Vienna  and 
to  dictate  a  glorious  peace  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  had  realized  all  the  hopes  which  its  commence- 
ment had  excited. 

The  triumph  of  Rivoli  had  raised  the  joy  of  the  patriots  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Everybody  talked  of  those  twenty-two  thousand  prisoners,  and 
quoted  the  testimony  of  the  authorities  of  Milan,  who  had  reviewed  them 
and  certified  their  number,  in  order  to  silence  all  the  doubts  of  laHlevolence. 
The  surrender  of  Mantua  soon  followed  to  crown  the  general  satisfaction. 
From  that  moment  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  regarded  as  definitive.  Tha 
courier  who  brought  these  tidings  arrived  in  the  evening  in  Paris,  Tlje 
garrison  was  immediately  assembled,  and  the  intelligence  published  by 
torchlight,  to  the  sound  of  trumpeta,  amid  shouts  of  joy  from  all  the  French 
attached  to  their  country.  O  days  ever  celebrated  and  ever  to  he  regretted 
by  us  !  At  what  period  was  our  country  ever  greater  and  more  glorious  1 
The  storms  of  the  Revolution  seemed  fo  have  subsided.  The  murmurs  of 
parties  sounded  lilie  the  last  moansof  the  expiring  tempest.  These  remains 
of  agitation  were  considered  as  the  very  life  of  a  free  state.  Commerce 
and  the  finances  were  emerging  from  a  tremendous  crisis :  the  entire  soil, 
restored  to  industrious  hands,  was  about  to  be  rendered  productive.  A 
government  composed  of  citizens,  our  equals,  ruled  the  republic  with 
moderation.  The  best  were  selected  to  succeed  them.  All  votes  were 
free.  France,  at  the  height  of  power,  was  mistress  of  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  (he  sea  to  the  Alps, 
Holland  and  Spain  were  about  to  unite  their  fleets  with  hers,  and  to  attack 
maritime  despotism  in  conceit.  She  was  resplendent  with  immortal  glory 
Admirable  armies  waved  her  tricoloured  banners  in  the  face  of  kings,  who 
had  leagued  to  annihilate  her.  Twenty  heroes,  differing  in  character  and 
talent,  alike  only  in  age  and  courage,  led  her  soldiers  to  victory. +     Hoche, 

*  "  The  trophies  acquired  in  the  course  of  January  were  35,000  prieonete,  twenty- 
firar  coloura  and  standards,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cnnnon.  On  the  whole,  the  enemy's 
loss  was  at  least  35,000  men.  Bessieres  carried  tha  colours  to  Paris,  The  priaoners 
were  so  numerous  that  they  created  some  difScuUy. "—MmlJiolon,     E. 

t  "  Bonaparte's  lieutenants,  in  particular,  wore  themselves  qualified  to  oommand, 

And  had  sufficient  contidence  in  their  own  talents  to  take  upon  themselves  the  leepou' 
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Kieber,  Desaix,  Moreau,  Joiibert,  Massena,  Bonaparle,  and  a  great  number 
of  others  advanced  together.  People  weighed  their  different  merits,  but 
no  eye,  how  piercing  soever  it  might  be,  could  distinguish  iu  this  genera- 
tion of  heroes  the  unfortunate  or  the  guilty.  No  eye  could  distinguish 
him  who  should  so  soon  expire  in  the  flower  of  his  age  from  the  attack  of 
an  unknown  disease,  the  man  who  should  fall  by  the  dagger  of  the  Mus- 
sulman, or  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  should  crush  liberty,  or  who  should 
betray  his  country.  All  appeared  great,  pure,  happy,  destined  to  future 
glory.  This  was  for  a  moment  only  ;  but  there  are  only  moments  in  the 
life  of  nations,  as  in  the  life  of  individuals.  We  were  aboul  to  recover 
wealth  with  repose;  liberty  and  glory  we  already  possessed!  "The 
country,"  said  one  of  the  Ancients,  "  ought  to  be  not  only  prosperous,  but 
sufficiently  glorious."  This  wish  was  accomplished.  Frenchmen,  let  us, 
wiio  have  since  seen  our  liberty  strangled,  onv  country  invaded,  our  heroes 
shot  or  unfaithful  to  their  glory — let  us  never  forget  those  resplendent  days 
of  liberty,  greatness,  and  hope  ! 

sibility  of  a  movement  or  n  battle;  and  his  atrnj  was  composed  of  citizens,  even  of  noble 
and  cultivated  minds,  who  were  ambitious  of  performing  memornble  deeda,  and  pas- 
sionately attached  to  tlie  Revolution.  With  men  like  these  a  man  of  geniua  might  do 
anything.  The  remembrance  of  his  earlier  days,  when  he  called  liberty  and  intelli- 
gence around  him,  was  calculated  to  make  Bonaparte  regret,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
that  he  had  substituted  mechanical  armies  in  their  place,  and  generala  who  knew 
nothing  but  haw  to  obey." — Mignet    B.  • 
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THE   DIRECTORY. 


SITUATION  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  THE  YEAR 
V  (1797)— CHARACTERS  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FIVE  DIRECTORS 
—STATE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION— INTRIGUES  OF  THE  ROYALIST 
FACTION— PLOT  OF  BROTTJER,-  LAVILLE-HEURNOIS,  AND  DU- 
VERNE  DE   PRESLE,   DISCOVERED—ELECTIONS    OF  THE  YEAR  V. 

Ihi.  recent  victories  of  Rivoli  ind  La  Favontn  and  the  taking  of  Man- 
tua had  restoied  io  France  all  her  superiority  The  Directory,  as  grossly 
abused  as  ever  struck  the  greatest  terror  into  the  foreign  powers.  "  Half 
Europe  wrote  Mallet  Dupin  *  is  at  the  knees  ol  this  divan,  vying  for 
the  honour  ot  becoming  its  tributary  Theie  fifteen  months'  firm  and 
brilliant  reign  had  consolidated  the  power  of  the  five  directors,  but  had 
also  developed  their  pa  siona  and  their  charicters  Men  cannot  live  long 
together  without  soon  taking  <i  liking  m  a  dislike  to  one  another,  and 
without  grouping  themselves  into  parties  according  to  their  inclinations. 
Carnot  Bains  Rewbel  Larevedlere-Lepeaux  Letourneur,  already  formed 
diffeient  gioups  Ciriiot  his  systematic  obstimtp  and  proud.  He  was 
totally  destitute  ol  thu  quility  which  imparts  enlarged  views  and  precision 
to  tl  e  mind  and  suppleness  to  the  character  He  was  shrevifd,  and  could 
readify  titlom  any  'subject  which  he  was  examining  but,  when  once 
invoUed  m  in  error  he  ouid  never  extricate  himself  from  it.  He  was 
upright  f  per^eiering  very  attentive  to  business  but  never  forgave  either  a 
wrong  or  an  affront  o£fered  to  his  self  love  he  wis  witty  and  original, 
which  IS  frequently  the  case  with  men  who  are  wrapped  up  in  themselves. 
He  had  formerly  quarrelled  with  the  memhers  ot  the  committee  of  public 
welfare  for  it  was  impossible  thit  his  pride  should  ijmpathize  with  that  of 
Robespierre  and  St  Just  and  that  his  great  courage  should  flinch  before 
their  despotism  Now  he  tould  not  fad  to  be  in  the  sitae  predicament  in 
regard  to  the  Directoiy  Besides  the  occasions  which  he  had  to  jostle 
against  his  colleagues  while  engaged  with  them  in  a  task  so  difficult  as 
that  of  governraont  and  which  so  naturilly  provokes  •  a  diversity  of 
opinions  he  ^.hcnshcd  old  resentments  particularly  against  Barras.  All 
his  dispositions  as  a  sti  ict  upright  laborioni  min  kept  him  aloof  from 
thi=  prodigal  debauched  and  indolent  colleague  hut  he  especially  detested 
in  him  the  chief  of  those  Thermidorians  friends  and  aiengers  of  Danton, 
and  persecutors  of  the  old  Mountain      Camot    who  wis  one  of  the  prin- 

'  Secret  Correapondencp  with  tUe  government  ot  Veil  te 

i  fo-oton  in  tliB  moat  violent  piroxjsms  of  its  futy  liad  the  prudence  not  to  attack 
Coniot  E  pr  vate  life  its  impaie  breath  never  attempted  to  taint  liU  virtues  as.  a  son,  u 
husband  or  a  ftther     H  s  disinterestednesa.  especially  was  tlwdjpa  ael^uowledged  by 

fr  ends  and  cntm  es  -Carnot  was  the  great  citizen  wfo  by  his  genfUB  prer •"     
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iry,  and  persevering  application  to 
most  useful  man  at  the  head  of  the 
?  discussed  matters  ably,  though  somewhat  disposed  to  cavil, 
relic  of  the  habits  of  the  bar.  To  a  handsome  person  he  joined 
■s  of  good  society ;  but  he  was  rough  and  affronting  by  the  warmth 
and  keenness  of  his  language.  Notwithstanding  the  calumnies  of  counler- 
revolutionisls  and  rogues,  he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity.  Unluckily,  he 
was  not  wholly  free  from  avarice.  He  was  fond  of  employing  his  private 
fortune  in  a  profitable  manner,  which  caused  him  to  have  intercourse  with 
men  of  business,  and  this  furnished  calumny  with  plausible  pretexts.  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and  so  strong 
was  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  France,  that  he  would  not  have  cared 
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alilutioiia!  system;  tlius  hearts  liivd  mingled, like  rivers  which  unite  without 
blending  their  waters.  These  three  men,  however,  though  detesting  one 
another,  curbed  their  resentments  and  laboured  togeiher  at  the  general  work. 

There  remained  Lareveillere-Lepeaux  and  Letourneur,  who  hated  no- 
body. Letourneur,  a  good-natured  man,  having  vanity,  hot  an  easy  and 
not  importunate  vanity,  who  was  satisKed  with  the  domestic  marks  of  power 
and  the  homage  of  sentinels,  felt  a  respectful  submission  for  Carnot.  Ho 
was  prompt  in  giving  his  opinion,  but  equally  prompt  in  retracting  it  as  soon 
as  any  one  proved  to  him  that  he  was  wrong,  or  as  soon  as  Carnot  had  spo- 
ken.    He  voted  on  all  occasions  with  Carnot. 

Lareveili^re,  the  most  honest  and  the  best  of  men,  united  with  a  great 
variety  of  knowledge  a  just  and  observant  mind.  He  possessed  application; 
he  was  capable  of  giving  souud  advice  on  all  subjects,  and  he  did  give  it  on 
important  occasions.  But  he  was  frequently  led  away  by  illusions,  or 
stopped  by  the  scruples  of  an  upright  mind.  He  would  sometimes  fain 
have  willed  what  was  impossible,  and  he  dared  not  will  what  was  necessary ; 
for  it  requires  a  great  mind  io  calculate  bow  much  is  due  to  circumstances 
without  detriment  to  principles.  Speaking  well,  and  possessing  extraor- 
dinary firmness,  he  was  of  great  service  when  support  was  needed  for  good 
opinions,  and  he  was  very  useful  to  the  Directory  from  his  persona!  con- 
sideration. 

The  part  which  he  acted  among  colleagues  who  detested  each  other  was 
extremely  useful.  Among  the  four  directors,  he  entertained  a  decided  pre- 
ference in  favour  of  the  most  honest  and  the  most  capable,  namely,  Rewbel. 
Yet,  from  indepeudenoe  and  prudence,  he  had  avoided  any  close  connexion, 
which  he  would  have  preferred,  but  which  would  have  estranged  him  from 
his  other  colleagues.  He  was  not  without  a  leaning  towards  Barras,  and 
would  have  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  if  he  had  found  him  more  sincere 
and  Jess  depraved.  He  acquired  a  certain  ascendency  over  his  colleague, 
from  his  high  character,  his  penetration,  and  his  firmness.  The  dissolute 
take  pleasure  in  scoffing  at  virtue,  but  they  dread  it  when,  with  the  pene- 
tration which  fathoms  them,  it  combines  the  courage  that  is  above  being 
afraid  of  them.  Lareveillere  used  his  influence  over  Rewbel  and  Barras  to 
keep  them  in  harmony  with  one  another  and  with  Carnot.  Owing  to  this 
mediator,  and  owing  also  to  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  republic, 
these  directors  lived  on  tolerable  terms  together,  and  prosecuted  their  task, 
divided  with  respect  to  the  questions  which  they  had  to  decide  much  more 
by  their  real  opinions  than  by  their  animosities. 

With  the  exception  of  Barras,  the  directors  resided  with  their  families, 
each  occupying  apartments  in  the  Luxembourg.  They  did  not  live  in  an 
expensive  style.  Lareveillere,  indeed,  who  was  fond  of  company,  and  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  who  deemed  it  his  duty  to  spend  his  salary  in  a  man- 
ner useful  to  the  state,  admitted  to  his  house  scientific  and  literary  men, 
but  he  treated  them  with  simplicity  and  .cordiality.  He  had  unfortunately 
exposed  himself  to  some  ridicule,  hut  without  having  in  any  way  contribu- 
ted to  it.  He  adhered  in  every  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  expressed  in  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  Savoyard  vicar.  He 
wished  for  the  fall  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  he  Satteted  himself  that  a 
speedy  end  would  be  put  to  it,  if  governments  had  the  prudence  to  employ 
against  it  no  other  weapons  than  indifference  and  disregard.  He  wished 
for  no  superstitious  ceremonies,  no  material  images  of  the  Deity;  but  he 
conceived  that  public  meetings  were  requisite  for  men,  at  which  they 
might  edify  themselves  with  discourses  on  moral  subjects  and  on  the  won- 
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dera.iof  the  creation.  These  subjects,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  discussed  in 
assemblies,  because  men  there  are  more  easily  wrought  upon,  and  more 
accessible  to  elevated  and  generous  sentiments.  These  ideas  he  had  devel- 
oped in  a  publication,  and  he  had  said  that  it  would  be  well  some  day  to 
supersede  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  worship  by  meetings  like  those  of 
ibe  Protestants,  but  more  simple  and  more  free  from  formality.  This  idea, 
caught  up  by  some  benevolent  minds,  was  immediately  carried  into  esecu- 
lion.  A  brother  of  Haity,  the  celebrated  geologist,  formed  a  society  which 
lie  called  the  Society  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  whose  meetings  embraced 
Dioral  exhortations,  philosophical  lectures,  and  pio lis  hymns.  More  than 
one  society  of  this  kind  was  formed.  They  assembled  in  halls  hired  at 
their  own  experiSe,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  police.  Though 
Lareveiliere  approved  of  this  institution,  and  deemed  it  capable  of  drawing 
from  the  Catholic  churches  many  of  those  tender  consciences  wliich  feel  a 
need  of  pouring  forth  their  religious  sentiments  in  common,  he  took  care 
that  neither  himself  nor  his  family  should  ever  appear  there,  lest  he  should 
acquire  the  character  of  the  leader  of  a  sect,  and  provoke  a  comparison 
with  the  pontificate  of  Itoheapierre,  In  spite  of  Lareveillere's  reserve,  ma- 
lignity seized  this  pretext  to  throw  some  ridicule  on  a  magistrate  univer- 
sally honoured,  and  who  afforded  no  handle  for  calumny.  For  the  rest,  if 
Theophilanthropism  was  the  subject  of  some  poor  jokes  in  Barras's  parties, 
or  in  the  royalist  journals,  it  attracted  at  the  time  but  little  notice,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  diminish  the  respect  which  Lareveillere-Lepeaux  enjoyed.* 
If  any  one  of  the  directors  really  detracted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
government,  it  was  Barras.  Me  did  not  live  in  the  same  simple  aud  modest 
manner  as  his  colleagues.  He  displayed  a  luxury  and  a  prodigality  for 
which  his  participation  in  the  profits  of  men  of  business  could  alone  account. 
The  finances  were  directed  with  strict  probity  by  the  directorial  majority 
and  by  the  excellent  minister,  Ratnel ;  but  they  could  not  prevent  Barras 
from  receiving  from  the  contractors,  or  the  bankers  whom  he  supported 
with  his  influence,  a  very  considerable  share  of  their  profits.  He  had  a 
thousand  other  ways  of  supplying  his  extravagance.  France  had  become 
the  arbiiress.of  so  many  states,  great  and  small,  that  many  princes  were  glad 
to  seek  her  favour,  and  to  pay  large  sums  for  the  promise  of  a  voice  in  the 
Directory.  ■  We  shall  see  by  and  by  what  was  attempted  in  this  way.  The 
display  which  Barras  made  might  not,  in  itself,  have  been  useless,  for  the 
chiefs  of  a  state  ought  to  associate  much  with  men,  in  order  to  study  them, 
to  learn  their  characters,  and  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  them ;  but  he 
surrounded  himself  not  only  with  men  of  business,  but  with  intriguers  of  all 
sorts,  dissolute  women,  and  rogues.  A  scandalous  grossness  prevailed  in 
his  saloons.  Those  clandestine  connexions,  over  which,  in  well-regulated 
society,  people  strive  to  throw  a  veil,  were  publicly  avowed.  His  visitors 
went  to  Gros-Bois  to  indulge  in  orgies,  which  furnished  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  with  powerful  arguments  against  the  government.  Barras  himself 
was  not  anxious  to  conceal  any  part  of  his  conduct,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  debauchees,  he  was  fond  of  proclaiming  his  excesses.     He  would 

'  "  Lareveiliere,  inlrugted  wilh  the  moral  part  of  the  govetninent,  was  desiwras  of 
uitToducing,  under  the  nn.me  of  Theophilanthropy,  a  form  of  deisttcal  worship,  which 
llie  commitlee  of  public  safnty  had  ineffectually  attempleJ  t«  establish  by  the  festival  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  But  such  a  creed  could  not  long  continue  general;  it  oijuid . only . 
be  individual.  The  Theophilanthrupiats  became  the  ^jeot  of  ridicule,  for  tlieir  woreWp.. 
wno  nnruiooii  \uiih  In  (ho  nnminiisof  the  oathohoB  auif  tlic  Unbelief  o'flhe  revolutionistp. 
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nim^elf  relate  before  Ui^  culleaguc*  h  -,  exploits  at  Gros-Bms  and  the  Lux- 
emboarg  for  which  thej  sometimes  severely  repioached  him  He  would 
tell  them  how  he  had  forced  a  celebrated  con(racfor  of  that  day  to  take  a 
mistresa  of  whom  he  began  to  be  tired  ind  wlioie  extravagance  he  could 
no  longer  supply ;  how  he  h  id  revtnged  himself  upon  Eiie  Abbe  Poincelin, 
a  newspaper  writer,  lor  some  personal  invectives  agamst  him  and  how, 
aft^r  enticing  tiim  to  the  Luxembourg,  he  had  made  his  servants  give  him 
a  flog^in^  This  conduu,  such  as  one  would  eipect  from  an  ill-bred 
prince  was  in  a  republip  extremelj  prejudicial  to  the  Directoiy  md  would 
hrtve  deprived  it  of  all  respect,  hid  not  the  high  reputation  ind  the  virtues 
of  Carnot  uid  Lareveillere  wiuiUcrbalniced  th:-  ill  elfpct  oi  th(,  exce'ises  of 
Baria^ 

The  Directory,  instituted  the  day  aferthe  T3th  of  Vendfemiaire,  formed 
m  hatred  of  counter-revolution,  composed  of  regicides,  and  furiously  at- 
tacked by  the  royaJista,  could  not  but  be  warmly  republican.  But  each  of 
Its  menifaers  participated  more  or  less  in  the  opinions  that  divided  France. 
LarcveiUere  ond  Resvbel  possessed  that  moderate  bot  rigid  republicanism, 
which  was  is  adverse  to  the  violent  proceedings  of  1793  as  to  the  royalist 
excesses  of  1795.  To  gain  them  over  to  the  counter-revolution  was  impos- 
sible The  aiierriHg  instinct  of  the  parties  taught  them  that  from  such  men 
nothing  was  to  be  obtained  either  by  seductions  or  by  newspaper  flaiteries. 
Accordingly,  they  had  nothing  but  the  severest  censure  to  bestow  on  those 
two  directors.  As  for  Barras  and  Carnot,  they  were  in  a  diiferent  predica- 
ment. Barras,  though  he  met  everybody,  was  in  reality  an  ardent  revolu- 
tionist. The  fanxbourgs  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  had  not  forgotten 
that  he  had  been  the  general  of  Vendfemiaire.  The  conspirators  of  the 
camp  of  Greneile  had  reckoned  upon  him.  Accordingly;  the  patriots  loaded 
him  with  praise;  and  the  royalists,  for  the  same  reason,  overwhelmed  him 
with  invectives.  Some  secret  agents  of  roynlism,  brought  in  contact  with 
him  by  a  commoii  spirit  of  intrigue,  might  indeed,  calculating  upon  his 
depravity,  conceive  some  hopes;  but  this  was  an  opinion  which  they  kept 
to  themselves.     The  mass  of  the  party  abhorred  and  attacked  him  with  fury. 

Carnot,  ex- Mountaineer,  formerly  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
welfare,  and  who,  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  had  well  nigh  failen  a  victim 
to  the  royalist  reaction,  ought  certainly  to  be  a  decided  republican,  and  he 
really  was  so.  At  fhe  first  moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  Directory,  he 
had  strongly  supported  the  appointment  of  all  persons  selected  from  among 
the  Mountaineer  party  ;  but,  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  the  terrors  of 
Vendemiaire  subsided,  his  dispositions  had  changed.  Carnot,  even  in  the 
committee  of  public  welfare,  had  never  liked  the  herd  of  the  turbulent  revo- 
lutionists, and  had  powerfully  contributed  to  destroy  the  Hebertists.  On 
seeing  Barras,  who  was  anxious  to  continue  king  of  the  canaille,  surround 
himself  with  the  relics  of  the  Jacobin  party,  he  had  become  hostile  to  that 
party  ;  he  had  displayed  great  energy  in  the  affair  of  the  camp  of  Greneile, 
and  so  much  the  more  as  Barras  was  compromised  in  that  rash  attempt. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Carnot  was  aimoyed  by  recollections.  The  charge  pre- 
ferred againa  him  of  having  sigsed  the.  most  saaguinary  acts  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare  tormented  him.  In  his  estimation,  the  very  natural 
explanations  which  he  had.  given  were  not  euiEuient ;  he  would  have  wished 
to  prove  by  all  means  that  he  was  not  a  monster;  and  he  was  capable  of 
many  sacrifices  to  prove  this.  Parties  know  everything,  guess  everything ; 
they  are  not  difficult  in  regard  to  persons,  unless  when  they  are  victorious ; 
but,  when  they  are  vanquished,  they  recruit  themselves  in  all  possible  ways 
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and  are  particularly  careful  to  flatter  the  chiefs  of  armies.  The  royallsta 
were  sooii  aware  of  Carnot's  dispositions  in  regard  to  Barras  and  Ihe  pa- 
triot party.  They  had  discovered  his  ansiety  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
good  opinion  of  (he  public;  they  were  aware  of  his  military  importance, 
and  they  took  care  to  treat  him  differently  from  his  colleagues,  and  to  speak 
of  him  in  the  manner  which  ^they  knew  to  be  most  likely  to  touch  him. 
Hence,  while  the  herd  of  their  journals  had  nothing  but  gross  abuse  for 
Barras,  Lareveill^re,  and  Rewbei,  they  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  ex- 
Mountaineer  and  regicide,  Carnot.  la  gaining  Carnot,  they  would  have 
Letoorneur,  and  thus  they  should  make  sure  of  two  voices  by  a  vulgar 
artifice,  but  a  potent  one,  like  all  those  which  address  themselves  to  self- 
love.  Carnot  had  the  weakoess  to  yield  to  this  kind  of  seduction ;  and, 
without  ceasing  to  follow  his  internal  convictions,  he  formed  with  his  friend 
Letourneur  a  kind  of  opposition  in  the  Directory,  somewhat  like  that  which 
the  new  third  formed  in  the  two  Councils.  On  all  qiieations,  in  fact,  oa 
which  the  Directory  had  to  deliberate,  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  adopted  by  the  opposition.  Thus,  on  al!  questions  relative  to  peace 
and  war,  he  voted  for  peace,  after  the  example  of  the  opposition,  which 
affected  continually  to  demand  it.  He  had  strongly  recommended  that  the 
greatest  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  the  emperor,  and  that  peace  should  be 
signed  with  Naples  and  Rome,  without  insisting  on  too  rigorous  conditions. 

No  sooner  have  such  discordances  broken  out  than  they  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  party  desirous  of  profiting  by  them  bestows  the  most  extravagant 
praise  on  those  whom  it  wishes  to  gain,  and  pours  a  torrent  of  censure  on 
the  others.  These  tactics  had  been  attended  with  tlielr  usual  success. 
Barras  and  Rewbei,  already  enemies  to  Carnot,  haled  him  still  more  for 
the  praise  which  was  lavished  upon  him,  and  imputed  to  him  the  severity 
with  which  they  were  themselves  attacked.  •  Lareveillere  strove  in  vain  to 
appease  these  animosities;  but  discord  nevertheless  made  baneful  progress. 
The  public,  apprized  of  what  was  passing,  divided  the  Directory  into  ma- 
jority and  minority,  classing  Lareveillere,  Rewbei,  and  Barras,  in  the  former, 
and  Carnot  and  Letourneur  in  the  latter. 

The  ministers  also  were  classed.  As  people  made  a  point  of  finding  , 
fault  with  the  direction  of  the  finances,  they  fell  foul  of  Rarael,  the  minister, 
an  excellent  public  functionary,  who  was  obliged  by  the  distressed  state  of 
the  exchequer  to  resort  to  expedients  censurable  at  any  other  time,  but 
inevitable  under  the  existing  circumstances.  The  taxes  came  in  but  slowly, 
owing  (o  the  terrible  irregularities  in  the  collection.  It  had  been  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  land-tax,  and  the  indirect  contributions  yielded 
much  less  than  had  been  expected.  There  were  frequently  no  funds  what- 
ever in  the  exchequer ;  arid,  in  these  emergencies,  the  funds  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  were  taken  to  defray  those  which  were  extraordinary,  or  the  go- 
vernment anticipated  the  receipts,  and  made  all  the  absurd  and  onerous 
bargains  to  which  situations  of  this  kind  give  rise.  An  outcry  against, 
abuses  and  peculations  was  then  raised,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  government  that  needed  assistance.  Rame!,  who  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  equal  integrity  and  intelligence,  was  the  butt  of  every 
attack,  and  was  treated  as  an  enemy  by  all  the  newspapers.  It  was  the 
same  with  Truguet,  the  minister  of  the  marine,  well  known  as  a  frank 
republican,  as  a  friend  of  Hoche's,  as  a  supporter  of  all  the  patriot  ofiicers ; 
the  same  with  Delacroix,  the  minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  capable  of  forming 
a  good  administrator,  but  a  bad  diplomatist,  too  pedantic,  and  too  rude  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers :  the  same  with  Merlin, 
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nexion with  Carnol,  and  since  the  discovery  .vhicb  he  had  made  of  the  plots 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  zeal  which  he  had  shown,  in  prosecuting  them,  he 
had  won  the  favour  of  the  opposite  party,  which  praised  him  with  affectation. 

Notwithstanding  these  disagreements,  the  government  was  still  sufficiently 
united  to  rule  with  vigour,  and  to  prosecute  with  glory  its  operations  against 
the  powers  of  Europe.  The  opposition  was  still  repressed  by  the  conven- 
tional majority  remaining  in  the  legislative  body.  The  elections,  however, 
were  approaching,  and  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  a  new  third,  chosen 
under  the  influence  of  the  moment,  would  succeed  another  conventional 
third.  The  opposition  flattered  itself  that  it  would  then  acquire  the  ma- 
jority, and  emerge  from  the  state  of  submission  in  which  it  had  lived. 
Accordingly,  its  language  in  the  two  Councils  became  more  lofty,  and  it 
betrayed  its  hopes.  The  members  composing  this  minority  met  at  Tivoli, 
to  discuss  their  plans,  and  to  concert  their  measures.  This  meeting  of 
deputies  had  become  a  most  violent  club,  known  by  the  name  of  the  club 
of  Clichy.  The  journals  participated  in  this  movement.  A  great  number 
of  young  men,  who,  under  the  old  system,  would  have  composed  scraps  of 
poetry,  declaimed,  through  fifty  or  sixty  leaves,  against  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution  and  against  the  Convention  to  which  they  imputed  those  ex- 
cesses. They  were  not  finding  fault,  they  said,  with  the  republic,  but  with 
those  who  had  imbrued  its  cradle  in  blood.  The  assemblies  of  electors 
were  forming  beforehand,  and  such  were  the  means  employed  to  influence 
their  choice.  In  every  thing  the  language,  the  spirit,  and  the  passions  of 
Vendemiaire  were  manifested:  the  same  sincerity  and  the  same  credulity 
in  the  mass,  the  same  ambition  in  certain  individuals,  the  same  perfidy  in 
certain  conspirators  labouring  clandestinely  in  favour  of  royalty. 

This  royalist  faction,  always  beaten,  but  always  credulous  and  intriguing, 
was  incessantly  raising  its  head  again.  Wherever  there  is  a  pretension 
backed  by  some  succour  in  money,  there  will  be  found  intriguers  ligady  to 
servo  it  by  miserable  projects.  Though  Lemaitre  had  been  condemned  to 
death.  La  Vendee  quelled,  Pichegru  deprived  of  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  the  intrigues  of  the  counter-revolution  had  not  ceased  ;  they 
were  prosecuted,  on  the  contrary,  with  extreme  activity.  The  situations  of 
'ail  the  royalist  party  were  singularly  changed.  The  Pretender,  called  by 
turns  Count  de  Lille  and  Louis  XVIIL,  had  left  Venice,  as  *e  have  seen, 
to  proceed  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  He  had  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the 
camp  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  where  an  accident  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy. 
Standing  at  a  window,  he  was  fired  at  and  slightly  grazed  by  the  ball. 
This  attempt,  the  author  of  which  remained  unknown,  could  not  fail  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Directory,  which  was  not  silly  enough  to  pay  for  a  crime 
that  would  have  been  profitable  to  the  Count  d'Artois  alone.     The  Pre 
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lender  did  not  stay  long  with  the  Prince  of  Conde.  His  presence  in  (lie 
Austrian  army  was  disapproved  of  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  Had 
refused  to  recognise  him,  and  was  aware  that  his  ipresenoe  would  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  quarrel  with  France — a  quarrel  already  too  sanguinary  and 
too  expensive.  An  intimation  was  gii'en  him  to  depart,  and  on  his  refusal, 
a  detachment  was  sent  to  enforce  his  compliance.  He  then  retired  to 
BlanJsenburg,  where  he  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  correspond- 
ence. The.  Count  d'Artois,  after  his  vain  schemes  respecting  La  Vendee, 
hud  retired  to  Scotland,  whence  he  still  corresponded  with  some  intriguers, 
going  !o  and  fro  between  La  Vendee  and  England. 

Lemaitre  being  dead,  his  associates  had  taken  his  place,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pretender.  These  were,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  Abbe  Brottier,  once  a  schoolmaster,  Laville-Heurnois,  formerly  a 
master  of  requests,  a  Chevalier  Despomelles,  and  a  naval  officer  named 
Duverne  de  Presle.*  The  old  system  of  these  agents,  stationed  in  Paris, 
was  to  do  everything  by  the  intrigues  Of  the  capital,  while  the  Vendeana 
pretended  to  accomplish  everything  by  armed  insurrection,  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde  by  means  of  Pichegru.  La  Vendee  being  subdued,  Pichegrii 
doomed  to  retirement,  and  a  threatening  reaction  breaking  out  against  the 
Revolution,  the  Paris  agents  were  the  more  fully  persuaded  that  they  ought 
to  espect  everything  from  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  interior,  To 
control  the  elections,  then  by  the  elections  to  control  the  councils,  by  the 
councils  the  Directory  and  the  high  offices,  seemed  to  them  a  sure  way  to 
re-establish  royalty  with  the  very  means  furnished  them  by  the  republic 
For  this  purpose,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  that  divergenci 
of  ideas  which  had  always  been  seen  in  the  plans  of  counter-revolution 
Puisaye,  who  remained  secretly  in  Bretagne,  was  dreaming  there,  as  for 
meriy,  of  an  insurrection  in  that  province.  In  Normandy  M.  de  Frotte 
was  striving  to  excite  a  rising  similar  to  that  which  had  taken  place  in  La 
Vendee,  but  neither  of  them  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Paris 
agents.  The  Prince  of  Cond^,  duped  in  bis  intrigue  with  Pichegru  upon 
the  Rhine,  wished  slill  to  carry  it  on  by  himself,  without  suffering  the  Aus- 
triana  or  the  Pretender  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
let  them  into  the  secret.  To  give  some  nnity  to  these  incoherent  projecta, 
and  more  especially  to  obtain  money,  the  Paris  agents  sent  one  of  their 
number  into  the  western  provinces,  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  DuVerne  de  Presle  was  the  person  selected  for  this  mission. 
Being  unable  to  deprive  Puisaye  of  his  command,  they  strove,  by  the  inBu- 
eoce  of  the  Count  d'Attois,  to  force  him  to  join  the  system  of  the  Paris 
agents,  and  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  them.  They  obtained  fVom 
the  English  the  most  important  thing,  some  assistance  in  money.  They 
procured  powers  from  the  Pretender,  which  placed  all  the  intrigues  under 
the  direction  of  the  Paris  agisncy.  Their  messengers  saw  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  who  was  not  to  be  rendered  either  intelligent  or  manageable.  He 
saw  M.  de  Precy,  who  was  still  the  secret  promoter  of  the  disturbances  at 
Lyons  and  in  the  South.  At  last  a  general  plan  was  concerted,  which  had 
uo'harmony  or  unity  but  upon  paper,  and  which  did  not  prevent  every  one 

*  "  Diiverne-de-rresie,  a  naval  oiEcer,  was  denounced  by  Malo,  the  chief  of  a.  sgua 
ilion.M  one  of  the  contrivers  of  a  royalist  conapiracj,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Laville 
Heurnois.  He  was  in  eonaequence  brought  before  the  Directory,  and  condemned  ti 
death  with  a  commutation  of  his  punishment  for  t^n  years'  imprisonment.  He  after 
wards  purchased  hla  pardon  by  turning  evidence  against  the  persons  accused  w5t^  him.' 

Biagrapkic  JHodernn.     E. 
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from  acting  in  his  own  way,  and  agreeably  to  his  personal  interests  and 

It  was  agreed  that  all  France  should  be  divided  into  two  agencies,  one 
coinprising  the  East  aiid  the  South,  the  other  the  North  and  the  West.  M. 
de  Precy  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  fof  mer,  the  Paris  agents  were  to  direct 
the  fatter.  These  two  agencies  were  to  arrange  together  all  their  opera- 
tions, and  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Pretender,  who  was  to  give  them 
his  orders.  Secret  associations  were  planned  on  the  model  of  those  formed 
by  Babfauf,  They  were  to  have  no  connexion  with  one  another,  and  to  be 
kept  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  chiefs,  that,  if  one  of  the  parties  were 
apprehended,  this  circumstance  might  not  lead  to  the  seizure  of  ail  the 
conspiratora.  These  associations  were  to  be  adnptec*.  to  the  slate  of  France. 
As  it  had  been  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  without 
desiring  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  wished  for  order  and  quiet,  and  im- 
p(ited  to  the  Directory  the  continuance  of  the  revolutionary  systevn,  a  sort 
of  masonic  society  was  formed,  called  the  Philanthropists,  who  engaged 
to  use  their  electoral  rights,  and  to  exercise  them  in  favour  of  men  opp 
to  the  Directory.  The  PhilaKthropists  were  unacquainted  with  the  * 
aim  of  these  proceedings,  and  nothing  was  to  be  avowed  to  then 
the  mere  intention  of  strengthening  the  opposition.  Anothe 
more  secret,  more  concentrated,  less  numerous,  and  entitled  the  Faithful, 
was  to  be  composed  of  those  more  resolute  and  devoted  men,  to  whom  the 
secret  of  the,  faction  might  be  divulged.  The  Faithful  were  to  be  secretly 
arraed  and  ready  for  any  cOKp~de-^iaain.  They  were  to  enrol  themselves  in 
the  national  guard,  which  was  not  yet  organized,  and  under  cover  of  that 
uniform,  to  eKecute  the  more  securely  the  orders  that  should  be  given  them. 
It  was  to  be  their  bounden  duty,  independently  of  every  plan  of  insurrec- 
tion, to  watch  the  elections,  and  if  the  parties  should  come  to  blows,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  Vend6miaire,  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  opposition  party. 
The  Faithful  were  to  aid  moreover  in  concealing  emigrants  and  priests,  in 
forging  passports,  in  persecuting  the  revolutionists,  and  the  purchasers  of  the 
national  domains.  These  associations  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
military  chiefs,  who  were  to  correspond  with  the  two  principal  agencies  and 
to  receive  orders  from  them.  Such  was  the  new  plan  of  the  faction,  a 
chimerical  plan,  which  history  would  disdain  to  record,  did  it  not  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  dreams  with  which  parties  feast  themselves  in  their 
defeats.  Notwithstanding  this  pretended  unity,  the  association  of  the  South 
did  nothing  more  than  produce  some  anonymous  companies,  acting  without 
direction  and  without  aim,  and  following  only  the  inspiration  of  revenge 
and  plunder.  Puisaye,  Ffotte,  aiid  Rochecot,  in  Bretagne  and  Normandy, 
laboured  apart  to  make  a  new  rising  like  that  of  Vendee,  and  disavowed 
the  mised  counter-revolution  of  the  Paris  agents.  Puisaye  even  published 
a  manifesto,  declaring  that  Bretagne  would  never  second  any  plaiis  which 
did  not  tend  to  restore  by  open  force  absolute  and  entire  royalty  to  the 
family  of  Bourbon. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  continued  on  his  part  to  correspond  directly  with 
Pichegru,  whose  singular  and  absurd  conduct  nothing  but  the  embarrass- 
ment of  bis  situation  can  account  for.  This  general,  the  only  commander 
recorded  in  history  to  have  voluntarily  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten,*  had 

'  "  Pichegru,  having  determined  in  one  way  or  other  to  serve  his  new  allies  and 
betray  hia  oounlry,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  at  Heidelberg,  had  nomprolnised 
the  army  of  Jourdan,  evactiated  Mannlieim,  raised  the  sie^  of  Mayence  willi  consider- 
able loss,  and  exposed  the  fronljer." — Mignti.     E. 
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himself  demanded  his  dismiasal.  This  conduct  must  appear  surprising,  for 
it  was  depriving  himself  of  all  means  of  influence,  and  consequently  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  his  pretended  designs  We 
shall,  nevertheless,  have  no  difficulty  to  comprehend  it,  if  we  exsmine 
Pichegru's  position.  He  could  not  continue  general,  without,  at  length, 
putting  in  execution  the  plana  which  iie  had  engaged  to  accomplish,  and  for 
which  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Pichegru  had  before  his  eyes 
three  examples,  each  very  different  'from  the  others,  that  of  Bouille,  that  of 
La  Fayette,  and  that  of  Dumouriez,  which  proved  to  him  that  it  was  im- 
ptissible  to  seduce  a  whole  army.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  attempt  anything ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  offer  of  his  re- 
signation which  the  Directory  did  not  accept  at  first  without  regtet,  being 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  treason.  The  Prince  of  Gonde  and  his  agents  were 
extremely  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  Pichegru,  and  conceived  that  he  had 
swindled  them  outof  their  money,  and  that,  in  reality,  he  had  never  intended 
to  serve  them.  But  no  sooner  had  he  relinquished  the  command  than  he 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  upon  pretext  of  selling  his  carriages, 
and  then  proceeded  into  the  Jura,  which  was  his  native  country.  Thence 
he  continued  to  correspond  with  the  agents  of  the  prince,  to  whom  he 
represented  hia  resignation  as  a  profound  combination.  He  should  be 
considered,  he  said,  as  a  victim  of  the  Diiectory  ;  he  was  going  to  connect 
himself  with  all  the  royalists  of  the  interior  and  to  form  an  Immense  party ; 
his  army,  in  the  command  of  which  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  Moreau, 
would  deeply  regret  him,  and  on  the  first  reverse  that  it  sho^jld  sustain,  it 
would  not  fail  to  call  for  its  old  general  and  to  revolt  in  order  to  obtain  hia 
reinstatement.  He  should  take  advantage  of  this  moment  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  hasten  to  hia  army,  assume  the  dictatorship,  and  proclaim  royalty. 
This  ridiculous  plan,  had  it  been  sincere,  would  have  been  thwarted  by  the 
success  of  Moreau,  who,  even  during  his  famous  retreat,  had  never  ceased 
to  be  victorious.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Austrian  generals,  to  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  communicate  the  secret,  and  Wicltham,  the  English 
minister  in  Switzerland,  began  to  believe  that  Pichegru  had  cheated  them. 
They  would  have  dropped  the  correspondence;  but,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  intermediate  agents,  who  never  like  to  have  made  a  vain  attempt,  the 
correspondence  was  continued,  to  see  whether  any  profit  was  to  be  derived 
from  it.  It  was  carried  gn  through  Slrasburg,  by  means  of  some  spies, 
who  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  proceeded  to  the  Austrian  general,  Klinglin  ; 
and  through  Basle  with  Wickham,  the  English  minister.  Pichegru  staid  in 
the  Jura  without  refusing  or  accepting  the  embassy  to  Sweden,  which  had 
been  offered  him,  but  striving  to  get  himself  elected  deputy,  paying  the 
agents  of  the  prince  with  the  most  wretched  promises,  and  continually  re- 
ceiving considerable  sums.  He  held  out  hopes  of  the  most  important 
results  from  his  nomination  to  the  Five  Hundred;  he  boasted  of  an  influence 
which  he  did  not  possess;  he  pretended  to  be  giving  the  Directory  perfidi- 
ous advice  and  inducing  it  to  adopt  dangerous  determinations;  he  attri- 
buted to  himself  the  long  resistance  of  Kehl,  which,  he  said,  he  had  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  compromising  the  army.  Very  little  faith  was 
placed  in    these  pretended   services.     The  Count  de  Beliegarde 


of  the  gambler,  who  h 


0  regain  his  money. 


and  who  goes  on  risking  more  to  recover  what  he  has  lost."  The  Aita 
generals  continued,  nevertheless,  to  correspond,  because,  if  great  designs 
were  out  of  the  question,  they  at  least  obtained  valuable  particulars  cm- 
cerning  the  stale  and  the  movements  of  the  French  army.     The  infiniious 
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agents  of  thia  cocrcspondence  sent  to  General  Klingen  such  statements  and 
plana  as  they  could  procure.  During  the  siege  of  Kehl  they  had  been  con- 
tinually indicating  the  points  upon  which  the  enemy's  fire  might  be  directed 
with  the  greatest  effect. 

Such  was  then  the  miserahle  part  performed  by  Pichegru.  With  an 
understanding  not  abote  mediocrity,  he  was  cunning  and  wary,  and  had 
sufBcient  tact  and  experience  to  believe  any  plan  of  counter-revolution 
impracticable  at  the  moment.  His  everlasting  delays,  and  his  fables  to 
amuse  the  credulity  of  the  prince's  agents,  prove  his  conviction  on  this 
point;  and  his  conduct  in' important  circumstances  will  prove  it  still  more 
clearly.  He  received,  nevertheless,  the  price  of  the  plans  which  he  would 
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this  object  they  cheerfuHy  devoted  a  million  or  two  per  year.  Thua  ihe 
agents  of  the, counter-revolution  deceived  themselves  iti  supposing  that  ihcy 
were  deceiving  the  English.  With  all  their  determination  to  commit  a 
swindling  trick,  they  were  unsuc  essful  Englanl  ne  e  reckoned  upon 
greater  results  than  those  which  they  w    e  capable  of  p  oducing. 

Such  were  then  the  projects  and  tie  mean  of  the  oyalist  faction. 
Cochon,  minister  of  the  police,  was  a  q  fed  w  I  p  t  of  them  ;  he 
knew  that  there  were  in  Paris  co  e  ponde  of  tie  court  of  Blanken- 
6urg;  for,   in  our  long  revolutio     du  I  cl    plots     ere    inci 

succeeding  one  another,  there  is  o  ance  of  a  o  p  racy  hav 
mained  unknown.  He  attentivel)  watched  their  proceedings,  surr 
them  with  spies,  and  waited  for  some  decisive  attempt  on  their  part,  that  he 
might  seize  them  with  advantage.  They  soon  furnished  him  with  occasion 
for  doing  so.  Agreeably  to  their  notable  plan  of  gaining  over  the  authori- 
ties, they  first  thought  of  securing  the  military  authorities  of  Paris.  The 
principal  forces  of  the  capital  consisted  of  ihe  grenadiers  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  those  in  the  camp  of  Sabions.  The  grenadiers  of  the  legislative 
body  were  a  picked  corps  of  twelve  hundred  men,  whom  the  constitution 
had  placed  about  the  two  Councils  as  a  guard  of  safety  and  honour.  Their 
commandant,  Adjutant-general  Ramel,  was  known  for  his  moderate  senti- 
ments, and  in  the  estimation  of  the  silly  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  this  was 
a  sufficient  reason  to  set  him  down  for  a  royalist.  The  armed  force 
assembled  at  Sabions  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
commander  of  this  armed  force  was  General  Hatry,  a  brave  man,  whom 
they  had  no  hope  of  gaining  over.  They  turned  their  eyes  to  the  colonel 
of  the  21st  dragoons,  named  Maio,  who  had  so  briskly  charged  the  Jaco- 
bins at  the  time  of  their  ridiculous  attempt  on  the  camp  of  Sabions.  They 
argued  respecting  him  as  they  did  about  Ramel,  and  because  he  had 
repulsed  the  Jacobins,  it  was  concluded  that  he  would  welcome  the  royalists. 
Brottler,  Laville-Heurnoia,  and  Duverne  de  Preale,  sounded  both  of  them, 
and  made  proposals,  which  were  listened  to  and  immediately  denounced  to 
the  minister  of  the  police.  The  latter  enjoined  Ramel  and  Male  to  continue 
to  lend  an  ear  to  the  conspirators,  in  order  to  get  at  their  whole  scheme. 
Accordingly,  they  were  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  long  development  of 
their  plans,  iheir  lUeans,  and  their  hopes,  and  another  interview  was  ap- 
pointed, at  which  they  were  to  exhibit  the  powers  that  they  had  received 
from  Louis  XVIII.  Advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  this  opportunity  for 
securing  them.  The  interviews  look  place  in  the  apartments  occupied  by 
Male  in  the  Military  School.  Gendarmes  and  witnesses  were  concealed  in 
siich  a  manner  as  to  hear  everything,  and  to  be  able  to  show  themselves  at 
a  given  signal.  Accorditigly,  on  the  11th  of  Piuviose,  these  wretched  dujies 
attended,  bringing  with  them  the  powers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  again 
detailed  their  plans.  The  interview  over,  they  were  just  departing,  when 
they  were  seized  by  the  agents  employed  for  the  purpose  and  taken  before 
the  minister  of  the  police.  Messengers  were  immediately  sent  to  their 
residences,  and  all  their  papers  were  secured  in  their  presence.  Among 
ihem  were  found  letiers  which  furnished  sufficient  proofs  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  in  part  revealed  the  details.  It  was  seen,  for  example,  that  thosp 
gentry  composed  an  entire  government  at  their  pleasure.  They  meant,  for 
the  moment,  and  till  Ihe  return  of  the  king  from  Blankenburg,  to  suffer 
part  of  the  existing  authorities  to  remain.  Among  others,  they  proposed 
to  retain  Benezech  in  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  Cochon  iu'  that 
of  (he  police;  and,  if  the  royalists    should    feel    shy  of  the   latter    as  a 
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regicide,  they  designed  to  put  M.  Simeon  or  M.  Portalis,  in  his  i)]ace. 
They  mcQiil,  moreover,  to  give  the  superintendence  of  the  finances  to  M. 
Barbfe-Marbois,  "  who,"  they  said,  "  possesses  talents  and  information,  and 
is  reputed  an  honest  man."  They  had,  to  be  sure,  not  consulted  Messrs. 
Portalis,  Simeon,  Benezech,  Barbe-Marbois,  and  Cochon,  to  whom  they 
were  totally  unknown ;  but  ibey  had  disposed  of  them,  as  they  were  ac- 
cuafomed  to  do,  without  their  knowledge,  and  on  their  presumed  opinioiis. 

The  discovery  of  this  plot  produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  proved  that 
It  behoved  the  republic  to  be  continually  upon  its  guard  against  its  old 
enemies.  It  excited  a  positive  astonishment  in  the  whole  of  the  opposition, 
which  tended  to  royalism  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  which  was  not  at 
alt  in  the  secret.  This  astonishment  proved  how  those  wretches  boasted 
when  they  sent  assurances  to  Blanketiburg,  that  they  had  at  their  disposal 
a  great  number  of  the  memhets  of  both  Councils.  The  Directory  proposed 
to  give  theai  up  immediately  to  a  military  commission.  They  denied  its 
competence,  asserting  that  they  bad  not  been  taken  in  arms,  or  making  any 
attempt  by  main  force.  Several  deputies,  united  in  sentiment  to  their 
cause,  supported  them  in  the  Councils ;  the  Directory,  nevertheless,  per- 
sisted in  sending  them  to  a  military  commission  for  trial,  because  they  had 
allempted  to  seduce  military  officers. 

Their  system  of  defence  was  plausible  enough.  They  avowed  .their 
quality  of  agents  of  Louis  XVIII,,  but  declared  that  they  had  no  othsF 
commission  than  to  prepare  the  public  opinion  and  to  expect  from  that 
alone,  and  not  from  force,  a  return  to  monarchical  ideas.  They  were  con- 
demned to  death,  but  their  punishment  was  commuted  to  that  of  imprison- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  revelations  of  Duverne  de  Presle.  ■  The  latter 
made  a  long  confession  to  the  Directory,  which  was  inserted  in  the  secret 
register,  and  in  which  he  disclosed  all  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists.  The 
Directory  abstained  from  publishing  these  detaifs,  lest  it  should  apprize  the 
conspirators  that  it  was  acquainted  with  their  whole  plan.  Duverne  de 
Presle  gave  no  information  concerning  Pichegru,  whose  intrigues,  being 
carried  on  directly  with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  were  unknown  to  the  Paris 
agents;  but  he  declared  vaguely;  from  hearsay,  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  gain  partisans  in  one  of  the  principal  armies. 

This  apprehension  of  their  chief  agents  might  have  thwarted  the  intrigues 
of  the  royalists,  if  they  had  had  a  well-combitied  plan ;  but,  as  each  of-jtheni 
proceeded  in  his  own  way,  the  arrest  of  Rrotlier,  Laville-Heuriiois,  and 
Duverne  de  Presle,  did  not  prevent  M.  de  Puisaye  and  M.  de  Frotle  from 
intriguing  in  Normandy  and  in  Bretagne,  M.  de  Precy  at  Lyons,  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 

About  the  same  time,  Babo3uf  and  his  accomplices  were  brought  to  trial ; 
they  wore  all  acquitted,  excepting  Baboiuf  and  Uarthe,  who  underwent 
the  punishment  of  death.* 

The  most  important  affair  was  that  of  the  elections.  Out  of  opposition 
to  the  Directory,  or  from  royalism,  a  great  number  of  persons  were  taking 
pains  to  influence  them.  In  the  Jura,  great  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  return  of  Pichegru  :  at  Lyons,  that  of  M.  Imbert  Colomes,  one  of  the 
agents  of  Louis  XVlILin  the  South ;  and  at  Versailles,  that  of  M.  de  Vau 
-viliiers,  who  was  seriously  compromised  in  the  recently-discovered  plot 

'  "The  final  dispersion  of  the  old  democralic  pnrtj,  wliicli  Iiad  been  diitiLnisbini; 
mote  and  mote  every  day,  may  be  dated  from  this  period.  Under  the  reaction  it  re 
mained  united,  and  under  GabcDuf  presenlcd  a  formidable  aeaociation.  From  that  tlnic 
deroociata  still  existed,  but  tiie  party  was  disorganized.'       Vianet.     P.. 
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Everywhere,  in  short,  exertions  were  making  in  behalf  of  persons  hos- 
tile to  the  Directory,  In  Paris,  the  electors  of  the  Seine  had  met  to 
concert  their  nominations.  They  proposed  to  ask  the  candidates  the  fol- 
iowing  questions  ;  Hast  thou  purchased  naiional  domains?  Art  thou  a 
newspaper  writer?  Hast  thou  urritten,  acted,  or  done  anything  during  the 
Revolution  ?  All  who  should  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  were 
to  be  considered  as  ineligible.  Such  preparations  showed  how  violent  was 
the  reaction  against  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Revolution.  A 
hundred  journals  declaimed  with  vehemence,  and  actually  stunned  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  Directory  had  no  means  of  repressing  (hem  but  the  law 
which  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  to  writers  advocating  the  return  to 
royally.  No  judges  would  ever  have  consented  to  the  enforcement  of  so 
cruel  a  law.  It  applied  for  the  third  time  to  the  two  Councils  for  new 
legislative  enactments,  which  were  again  refused.  It  proposed,  also,  to 
make  the  electors  take  an  oath  of  haired  to  royalty.  A  warm  discussion 
took  place  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  oath,  and  the  proposal  was 
modified  by  changing  the  oath  into  a  mere  declaration.  Every  elector  was 
to  declare  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  anarchy  as  well  as  to  royally.  The 
Directory,  without  descending  to  any  of  the  disgraceful  means  so  frequently 
employed  by  representative  governments  for  influencing  elections,  contented 
itself  with  choosing  as  commissioners  to  the  assemblies  men  known  for 
their  republican  sentiments,  and  setting  Cochon,  the  minister,  to  write 
circulars,  in  which  he  recommended  to  the  electors  the  candidates  of  its 
choice.  A  great  outcry  was  raised  against  these  circulars,  which  were 
only  an  insignificant  exhortation,  and  by  no  means  an  injuncliou  ;  for  the 
number  and  independence  of  the  electors,  especially  in  a  government  in 
which  almost  all  places  were  elective,  placed  them  above  the  reach  of  the 
influence  of  the  Directory. 

While  preparations  were  thus  making  for  the  elections,  the  choice  of  a 
new  director  also  excited  great  discussion.  The  question  was,  which  of 
the  live  should  be  designated  by  lot  to  quit  the  Directory  ;  whether  it 
should  be  Barras,  Rewbel,  or  Lareveillere-Lepeaus,  the  opposition  made 
sure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  third,  of  carrying  the  nomination  of  a 
director  of  its  choice.  It  hoped  that  it  should  then  have  a  majority  in 
the  government;  on  which  point  it  flattered  itself  egregiously,  for  its 
follies  would  not  have  failed  very  soon  to  make  Carnot  and  Letourneur 


The  club  of  CHchy  turbulently  discussed  the  choice  of  the  new  director. 
Cochon  and  Barthelemy  were  there  proposed.  Cochon  had  lost  somewhat 
in  the  opinion  of  the  counter-revolufionisis  since  the  apprehension  of  Brot- 
■tier  and  his  accomplices,  and  especially  since  his  circulars  to  the  electors. 
They  preferred  Battheleniy,  our  ambassador  in  Sweden,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  secretly  connected  with  the  emigrants  and  (he  Prince  of  Conde. 

Amidst  this  agitation,  the  most  absurd  reports  were  propagated.  It  was 
said  that  the  Directory  intended  to  apprehend  the  deputies  just  elected,  and 
to  prevent  their  assembling;  it  was  even  asserted  (hat  it  meant  to  put  them 
to  death.  Its  friends,  on  their  part,  declared  that  an  act  of  accusation  was 
preparing  against  it  at  Clichy,  and  that  the  framers  were  only  waiting  for 
the  new  third,  in  order  to  submit  it  to  the  Five  Hundred 
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STATE  OF  EUROPE  IN  ]707  (YEAR.  V)— MARCH  01''  EONAPARTi: 
AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  STATES;  PEACE  OF  TOLENTTNO  "WITH  THE 
POPE— NEW  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  TilE  AUSTRIANS— PASSAGE  OF 
THE  TAGLIAMENTO ;  BATTLE  OF  TARWIS ;  PASSAGE  OF  THE  JU- 
LIAN ALPS;  MARCH  UPON  VIENNA— PASSAGE  OF  THE  RHINE  AT 
NEUWIED  AND  AT  DIRSHEIM— PRELIMINARIES  OF  PEACE  SIGNED 
AT  LEOBEN— PEBFIDT  OF  THE  VENETIANS;  MASSACRE  OF  VERO- 
NA ;  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VENICE. 

While  tlie  contending  parties  were  bestirring  themselves  in  expectation 
of  an  event  which  was  to  alter  the  majorities,  and  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  the  republic,  a  new  campaign  was  preparing,  and 
everything  indicated  that  it  would  be  the  last.  The  powers  were  divided 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Prance,  united  with 
Spain  and  Holland,  had  to  struggle  against  England  and  Austria.  The 
sentiments  of  the  court  of  Spain  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  favourable  to 
the  Ftencli  republicans;  but  its  policy,  directed  by  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  was  entirely  favourable  to  them.  She  considered  their  alliance  as 
the  surest  means  of  being  protected  against  their  principles,  and  justly 
flattered  herself  that  they  would  not  desire  to  revolutionize  her,  so  long  as 
they  should  find  in  her  a  powetfn!  naval  auxiliary.  Besides,  she  bore  an 
old  grudge  against  Austria,  and  hoped  that  the  union  of  all  the  navies  of 
the  continent  would  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  avenging  her  injuries. 
The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  seeing  that  his  existence  depended  on  this  policy, 
and  aware  that  he  must  perish  along  with  it,  employed  all  his  influence 
with  the  queen  to  secure  it  the  ascendency  over  the  sentiments  of  the  royal 
family,  and  his  efforts  were  completely  successful.  The  consequence  of 
these  dispositions  was  that  the  French  were  individually  ill-treated  in  Spain, 
while  the  government,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  the  utmost  deference  to  its 
wishes.  Unfortunately,  the  French  legation  there  did  not  behave  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  friendly  power,  or  with  the  firmness  requisite  for  protect- 
ing French  subjects.  Spain,  by  allying  herself  with  France,  had  lost  the 
important  colony  of  Trinidad.  She  flattered  herself  that,  if  France  should 
this  year  get  rid  of  Austria,  and  turn  a!l  her  forces  against  England,  all 
ibe  advantages  gained  by  the  latter  might  be  wrested  from  her.  The  queen, 
in  particular,  flattered  herself  with  an  aggrandizement  in  Italy,  for  .ier 
son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Parma.  There  was  an  idea  also  of  an  enterprise 
against  Portugal,  and,  amidst  that  vast  convulsion  of  states,  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  not  without  some  hope  of  uniting  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
under  one  sceptre. 

As  for  Holland,  her  situation  was  very  deplorable.  She  was  torn  by  ;ill 
the  passions  that  a  change  of  constitution  excites.     The  rational    person? 
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WHO  wifihed  for  a  governraciit  in  which  the  old  federative  system  should  be 
combined  with  the  unity  necessary  for  giving  strength  to  the  Bataviaii 
republic,  had  to  combat  three  equally  dangerous  parties  ;  in  the  first  place, 
the  Orangiata,  comprising  h  d  h    d  p 

men,  and  the  populace ;  h  d  h  h 

and  powerful  families,  wh  d  h        m 

of  things,  with  the  excep  h  hdhphh  dh 

pride;  lastly,  the  demo  d  nd    mp  p 

composed    of  hotheaded   p  Th  par 

combated  one  another  w  m       n  d  d  d    h 

tioti  of  the  country.     Be   d       h  mb  H         d 

dread  of  an  invasion  byP  hhwn       wdbh       u 

France.     She  found  her  d  h    N     h  b  E  g 

and  the  Russians;  l-istly,  she  was  lo..ing  all  her  colonies,  through  the 
treadiery  of  most  of  her  governors  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Trmcomaipp 
and  the  MbiuccTi  nere  m  the  hands  of  the  English  The  French  troops 
encamped  in  Holland,  to  cover  her  against  Prussn,  observed  the  strictest 
and  most  praiseworthy  discipline ,  but  the  pubhc  departments  and  the 
military  chiefs  there  behaved  neither  with  delicacy  nor  with  honesty  The 
country  was,  therefore,  horribiy  drained  Hence  it  might  be  inferred 
that  Holland  had  done  wrong  by  connecting  herself  with  France,  but  this 
would  be  a  hasty  conclusion  Holland,  situated  between  the  two  belli 
gerent  masses,  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  the  conqueror*"  Undei 
the  stadtholdet,  she  was  the  subject  of  England  and  sacrihced  to  hei 
interests;  she  had,  moreover,  internal  slavery  By  ailjing  hersell  with 
France,  she  ran  the  rs^ks  attached  to  the  nature  of  that  continental  rather 
than  maritime  power,  and  compromised  her  colonies,  but  she  might  some 
day,  by  the  union  of  the  three  navies  of  the  continent,  recover  what  she  had 
lost;  she  might  hope  for  a  reasonable  constitution  under  French  protec- 
tion. Such  is  the  lot  of  states  It  they  are  strong,  they  mike  their 
revolutions  themselves,  but  they  ha^e  to  undeigo  all  the  disasters  attending 
them,  and  are  drowned  in  their  own  blood  ,  it  they  are  weak,  they  see 
their  neighbo.ura  come  to  revolutionize  them,  by  force  of  arms  and  undergo 
all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  presence  of  foreign  armies  Thej 
do  not  murder  one  another,  but  they  pay  the  soldiers  who  come  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  Holland  and  hei  situation  in 
regard  to  us.  In  this  state,  she  had  not  been  of  any  great  use  to  the  French 
government.  Her  army  and  her  np^y  were  very  slowly  reorganizing  them- 
selves. The  Batavian  rescriptions,  with  which  the  war  indemnity  of  one 
hundred  millions  had  been  paid,  were  circuiating  for  next  to  nothing, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  alliance  had  become  nearly  niall  to  France;  ill- 
humour  had  been  the  consequence.  The  Directory  reproached  the  Dutch 
government  with  not  keeping  its  engagements,  and  the  Dutch  government 
reproached  the  Directory  with  putting  it  out  of  its  power  to  fulfil  them 
Notwithstanding  these  clouds,  the  two  states  were  proceeding  towards  the 
same  goal.  A  squadron  and  an  army  to  embark  in  it  were  preparing 
in  Holland,  to  concur  in  the  projects  of  the  Directory. 

As  regarded  Prussia,  great  part  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  France  was  still  in  the  same  relations  of  strict  neutrality  with 
them.  Clouds  had  arisen  between  France  and  America.  The  United 
Stales  behaved  towards  us  with  equal  injustice  and  ingratitude.  Old 
Washington    had    suffered  himself  to   be   drawn   into   the  party  of  John 
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Adams*  and  the  English  \  hich  naa  deairoua  of  bringing  America  back  to 
the  iristocratic  ind  mnnirchicil  stdte  The  nqjirie'^  saffpred  irom  certain 
priTateers  and  tie  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  committee  of  public 
welfare  served  ihtm  for  a  pretext — a  pretext  ^ery  ill  founded  for  the 
\  ronga  done  by  the  Lngli^h  to  the  American  navy  were  ol  a  far  more 
=eiious  nature  and  the  conduct  of  oui  agents  waa  censured  it  the  time 
ind  ought  to  be  excused  These  fnourers  ol  the  English  party  alleged 
tl  at  France  meant  to  obtain  from  bpam  the  cession  of  the  FJondas  and  of 
Louisiana  that  by  means  of  tho^e  provincea  and  of  Canada  she  would 
encompass  the  United  States  sow  democratic  principles  in  them  'iUCGe'i 
bneiy  detach  all  the  "states  Irom  the  Union  thus  dis'.olie  the  American 
federation  and  form  a  vast  democracy  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
tie  five  hkea  There  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  rumour 
i  ut  the'ie  falsehoods  served  to  heat  minds  and  to  make  enemies  to  France 
A  treaty  ot  commerce  hid  just  been  concluded  with  Eiiglani  It  con 
ti  ned  stipulations  which  transferred  to  that  power  advantages  formerlj 
reserved  for  France  alone  and  due  to  the  senices  which  she  had  lendered 
t)  the  American  cause  In  tie  French  government  there  were  persons 
in  favour  of  a  rupture,  with  the  United  States,  Monroe.t  who  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  gave  the  Directory  the  most  prudent  advice  on  this  occasion. 
War  with  France,  said  he,  will  force  the  American  government  to  throw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  England  and  to  submit  to  her  influence  ;  aristocracy 
will  gain  supreme  control  in  the  United  States,  and  liberty  will  be 
compromised.  By  patient?y  enduring,  on  the  contrary,  the  wrongs  of  the 
present  president,  you  will  leave  him  without  excuse,  you  will  enlighten  the 
Americans,  and  decide  a  contrary  choice  at  the  next  election.  All  the 
wrongs  of  which  France  may  have  to  complain  will  then  be  repaired. 
This  wise  and  provident  advice  had  its  effect  upon  the  Directory.  Rewbei, 
Barras,  and  Lareveillere,  had  acused  it  to  be  adopted  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  systematic  Carnot,  who,  though  in  genera!  favourably 
disposed  to  peace,  insisted  on  the  cession  Of  Louisiana,  with  a  view  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  a  republic  there. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  France  with  the  powers  that  were  hei  allies 
or  merely  her  friends,  England  and  Austria  had  concluded  in  the 
preceding  year  a  triple  alliance  with  Kussia,  hut  the  great  and  wily 
Catherine  was  just  dead.  Her  successor,  Paul  I.,  whose  reason,  not  very 
strong,  was  enlightened  only  by  transient  gleams — a  circumstance  not 
unusual  in  his  family — had  paid  great  attentions  to  the  French  emigrants, 
but  shown  very  little  anxiety  to  execute  the  conditions  of  the   treaty  of 

"  "John  Adams,  a  distingviiahed  patriot  of  the  AnieriGan  revolution,  was  bom  in  1735. 
His  anoeators  had  fied  from  England  with  other  puritans  ia  the  year  1630.  In  hia 
earlier  daya  Jie  practised  at  the  Tiar,  and  in  1770  was  elected  one  of  the  repreeeiila- 
tivea  of  the  town  of  Boaton,  wlien  lie  dlsanguished  himself  by  hia  hostility  to  the 
desiwtism  of  the  mother-country.  He  took  hie  seat  in  consresB  in  1774,  the  first  day  ot 
Iheir  sesBion,  and  was  a  member  of  the  oomraitteeB  which  ^rew  up  a  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  prepared  the  addjesa  to  the  king.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  17S5  he  was  appointed  the  first  American 
minister  to  London.  In  the  year  1797  he  succeeded  to  the  Praaidency  of  the  United 
Statea.  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  General  Washington.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  tlie  year  1836." — Encydapiedia  Ameriaaia.     E. 

t  "  James  Monroe  waa  born  in  Virginia  in  1753,  and  in  177S  entered  the  American 
levolulionary  army  aa  a  cadet.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  miniater  plenipotentiary  to 
France,  but  waa  recalled  by  Washington  in  1796  with  an  implied  censure.  In  1817  he 
was  chosen  Preaidenl  of  the  United  Slates,  and  re-elected  in  ld2!.  He  died  at  New 
York  in  the  year  \m\r—Encydgpmiia  Jlmcri'-niui.     E. 
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triple  alliance-  This  prince  seemed  to  be  struck  by  the  colossal  power  of 
the  French  RevoSutioo,*  and  one  would  suppose  that  he  comprehended  tbe 
danger  of  rendering  it  more  formidable  by  combating  it ;  at  least  the 
language  which  he  used  to  a  Frenchman  celebrated  for  his  acquirements 
and  his  abilities  would  lead  to  that  conclusion.  Without  breaking  the 
treaty,  he  had  urged  the  state  of  his  army  and  of  his  exchequer,  -ind 
advised  England  and  Austria  to  have  recourse  to  negotiation.  England 
had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  join  the  coalition,  but 
without  success.  That  prince  felt  that  it  was  not  to  his  interest  (o 
afford  assistance  to  his  most  formidable  enemy,  the  emperor.  France 
promised  him  an  indemnity  in  Germany  for  the  stadtholder,  who  had 
married  his  sister ;  he  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  desire  for  himself  He 
merely  wished  to  prevent  Austria,  beaten  and  despoiled  by  France,  from 
indemnifying  herself  for  her  losses  in  Germany.  He  would  fain  even  have 
prevented  her  from  receiving  indemnities  in  Italy.  Accordingly,  he  had 
declared  that  he  never  would  consent  to  the  cession  of  Bavaria  to  Austria, 
in  exchange  for  the  Netherlands  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to  propose 
an  alliance  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  offering  to  guarantee  her  integrity,  in 
case  France  and  Austria  should  attempt  to  accommodate  their  differences 
at  her  expense.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  tlie  emperor  from 
obtaining  equivalents  for  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  contest 
with  France. 

As  Russia  still  held  back  from  the  conflict,  and  Prussia  persisted  in  her 
neutrality,  England  and  Austria  alone  remained  in  the  field.  England  was 
in  a  very  melancholy  situation.  She  no  longer  dreaded,  at  least  not 
for  the  moment,  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  but  her  Bank  was  threatened 
more  seriously  than  ever;  she  placed  no  dependence  whatever  on  Austria, 
whom  she  saw  out  of  breath,  and  she  expected  that  France,  after  conquering 
the  continent,  would  fall  upon  her  with  her  united  forces,  Austria, 
notwithstanding  the  occupation  of  the  tetes  depont  of  Kehi  and  Huningen, 
was  aware  that  she  had  ruined  herself  by  her  perseverance  in  gaining  those 
two  fortresses,  instead  of  marching  all  her  forces  into  Italy.  The  disasters 
of  Rivoli  and  La  Favorita,  and  the  capture  of  Mantua,  placed  her  in 
imminent  danger.  She  was  obliged  to  weaken  her  army  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  to  reduce  herself  to  an  absolute  inferiority  on  that  frontier,  in  order  to 
transfer  her  forces  and  her  Prince  Charles  to  Italy.  But  during  the 
interval  that  the  troops  would  take  to  perform  the  march  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  the  Piave  and  the  Isonzo,  she  would  be  left  defenceless  to  the 
blows  of  an  adversary,  who  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  seizing  the 
advantages  of  time. 

All  these  fears  were  well  founded,  and  France  was  actually  preparing  to 
strike  terrible  blows. 

The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  reinforced  by  great  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Ocean,  had  been  increased  to  eighty  thousand  men.  Hochc, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  had  stopped  a  very  short 
time  in  Paris,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  had 
hastened  to  proceed  to  his  head-quarters.  He  had  employed  the  winter  in 
organizing  his  troops,  and  in  supplying  them  with  necessaries.  Drawing 
considerable  resources  from  Holland  and  the  provinces  between  the  Meuse 

*  "  Paul,"  aaid  Napoleon,  '■'  ivaa  at  first  strongly  prejadiced  against  the  Frenuli 
Revolution,  i.nd  every  person  eonfietned  in  it;  bnt  aflcrwacds  I  hsd  tendered  him- 
reasonable,  and  changed  his  opinions  altogether,"— ,3  Voice  from  St.  Helena.     E, 
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and  the  Rhiae,  which  were  treated  as  conquered  countries,  he  had  secured 
hia  army  against  ihose  wants  to  which  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  exposed. 
Devising  a  different  distribution  of  the  various  armSj  he  had  given  it 
greater  unity  and  a  more  powerful  organization.  He  was  impatient  to- 
march  at  the  head  of  his  eighty  thousand  men,  and  saw  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  him  from  advancing  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  Solicitous 
to  illustrate  his  political  views,  he  wished  to  imitate  the  examples  of  the 
general  in  Italy,  and  in  hia  turn  to  create  a  republic.  The  provinces 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  which  had  not  been  like  Belgium 
declared  constitutional  territory,  were  provisorily  under  military  authority. 
If,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Empire,  they  were  refused  to  France, 
in  order  not  to  give  her  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  she  might  at  least  obtain 
their  constitution  info  an  independent  republic,  an  ally  and  friend  of  her 
own.  This  republic,  by  the  name  of  Cisrheoane  Republic)  might  be 
indissolubly  attached  to  France,  and  as  useful  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  one 
of  her  provincea.  Hoche  availed  himself  of  the  moment  to  give  it  a 
provisory  organization,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  republican  state.  He  had 
formed  at  Bonn  a  commission,  which  had  the  twofold  object  of  organizing 
it  and  drawing  from  it  the  resources  necessary  for  the  French  troops. 

The  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Moreau,  was  far  from  being  in  so 
satisfactory  a  state.  It  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  valqur 
and  the  discipline  of  the  troops;  but  it  lacked  necessaries,  and  the  want  of 
money,  not  admitting  even  of  the  acquisition  of  a  bridge  equipage,  delayed 
its  taking  the'  field.  Moreau  urgently  solicited  b  few  hundred  thousand 
francs,  with  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  treasury  to  furnish  him.  In 
order  to  obtain  them,  he  had  applied  to  General  Bonaparte,  but  was  obliged 
to  watt  till  the  latter  had  Siiished  his  excursion  into  the  Roman  states. 
This  circumstance,  of  course,  retarded  the  operations  on  the  Rhine. 

The  most  violent  and  the  rnost  sudden  blows  were  about  to  be  struck  in 
Italy.  Bonaparte,  ready  to  destroy  the  last  Austrian  army  at  RivoH,  had 
given  notice  that  he  should  afterwards  make  an  incursion  of  a  few  days 
into  the  states  of  the  Pope,  in  order  to  subject  them  to  the  republic,  and  to 
wring  from  him  the  money  which  the  army  stood  in  need  of.  He  added 
that  if  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand  men  were  sent  him,  be  would 
cross  the  Julian  Alps,  and  boidiy  march  for  Vienna.  This  plan,  so  vast, 
was  chimerical,  in  the  preceding  year,  but  now  it  had  become  possible. 
The  policy  alone  of  the  Directory  might  have  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way ; 
it  might  have  rendered  it  averse  lo  placing  all  the  operations  of  the  war  in 
the  hands  of  this  young  commamler,  so  absolute  in  his  determinations. 
The  benevolent  LareveiUere,  however,  strongly  insisted  on  his  being 
furnished  with  the  means  of  executing  so  grand  a  plan,  and  which  would 
put  so  speedy  an  end  to  the  war.  It  was  decided  that  thirty  thousand  men 
should  be  sent  to  him  from  the  Rhine.  Bernadotte's  division  was  taken 
from  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  Delmas's  division  from  that 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  be  marched  across  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Moreau  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  place  the  division  of  Delmas  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  be  a  worthy  representative  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  Italy ; 
ne  selected  his  best  troops  and  emptied  his  magazines  to  equip  them.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  actuated  by  a  more  honourable  and  a  more  delicate 
lentiment.  Those  two  divisions,  forming  twenty  and  some  odd  thousand 
men,  passed  the  Alps  in  January,  before  any  one  was  aware  of  their  march. 
When  just  ready  to  cross,  a  tempest  overtook  them.  The  guides  advised 
a  halt ;  a  charge  was  sounded,  and  they  defied  the  tempest,  with  drums 
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beatiiiff  and  colours  flying.  These  two  divisions  were  already  descending 
into  piedmont  before  their  depariure  from  the  Rhine  was  Itnown. 

No  sooner  had  Bonapane  signed  the  capitulation  of- Mantua  than  he  set 
out,  without  waiting  to  see  Marsha!  Wormaer  file  off  before  him,*  and 
proceeded  to  Bologna  to  give  law  to  the  Pope.  The  Directory  was 
desirous  that  he  should  at.  length  destroy  the  temporal  ppwer  of  the  Holy 
See;  but  it  had. not  absolutely  insisted  on  his  doing  so,  and  had  left  him  at 
liberty  to  act  according  to  circumstances  and  hia  own  discretion.  Bona- 
parte had  no  intention  whatever  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  While 
preparations  were  making  in  Upper  Italy  for  a  march  across  the  Juliau 
Alps,  he  meant  to  wrest  one  or  two  provinces  from  the  Pope,  and  to 
impose  on  hirn  a  contribution  which  should  defray  the  expenses  of  the  new 
campaign.  To  attempt  to  do  more  would  be  to  compromise  hia  plan 
against  Austria.  It  was  even  requisite  that  Bonaparte  should  make  great 
haste,  that  he  might  get  back  speedily  to  Upper  Italy ;  above,  all,  it  behoved 
him  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  a  war  of  religion, 
and  to  overawe  the  court  of  Naples,  which  had  signed  a  peace,  but  did  not 
consider  itself  at  all  bound  by  its  treaty.  That  power  felt  an  inclination 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  either  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Pope,  or  lo  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  republic  at  Rome,  by  which  the 
revolution  would  be  brought  to  its  own  doors.  Bonaparte  collected  at 
Bpiogna  Victor's  division  and  the  new  Italian  troops  raised  in  Lombardy 
and  in  the  Cispadane,  and  marched  at  their  head,  to  execute  in  person  an 
enterprise,  which,  in  order  to  be  well  conducted,  required  all  his  tact  and 
promptness. 

The  Pope  was  in  the  most  painful  anxiety.  The  emperor  had  promised 
him  his  alliance,  but  only  on  the  hardest  conditions,  that  is,  at  the  price  of 
Ferrara  and  Commachia;  but  even  this  alliance  could  not  be  of  any 
benefit  to  him,  since  Alvinzy's  army  had  been  destroyed-  The  Holy  See 
had,  therefore,  compromised  itself  to  no  purpose.  The  correspondence  of 
Cardinal  Busca,  secretary  of  state,  and  a  sworn  enemy  of  France,  had 
been  intercepted.  The  designs  against  the  French  army,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  attack  in  the  rear,  were  disclosed ;  iheie  was  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  appealing  to  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  to  whose  proposals 
the  Papal  government  had  for  a  year  past  refused  to  listen.  When  Caeauit, 
the  French  minister,  published  the  general's  manifesto,  and  applied  for 
leave  to  retire,  it  durst  not  detain  him  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  but  it  was  in 
the  most  cruel  embarrassment.  Soon,  nothing  was  listened  to  but  the 
counsels  of  despair.  The  Austrian  general.  Colli,  who  arrived  at  Rome 
with  some  ofiicers,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Papal  troops;  fanatical 
sermons  were  preached  throughout  the  Roman  states ;  heaven  was  promised 
to  all  who  should  devote  themselves  for  the  Holy  See,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  stir  up  a  Vendee  around  Bonaparte.  Urgent  entreaties  were 
addressed  to  the  court  of  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  all  its 
ambition  and  religious  zeal. 

Bonaparte  advanced  rapidly,  that  he  might  not  allow  the  conflagration 
time  to  spread.  On  the  16ih  of  Pluviose,  year  V  (February  4,  1797),  he 
marched  for  the  Senio,  where  the  Papal  army  was  intrenched.     Il  consisted 

"  "Napoleon  paid  n  delicate  and  noble-minded  compliment  in  declining  to  bp  present 
■when  the  veteran  Wurmscr  hod  llie  mortification  to  surrender  hU  eword,  together  with 
hia  ffarrit-on  This  self-denial  did  him  as  much  credit  nearly  as  hia  victory  ;  and  may 
be  justly  compared  lo  the  conduct  of  the  Bkck  Prince  to  his  royal  prisoner,  King  John 
ol  Frmcer—Scoa's  Life  of  J<rapo!ean      F.. 
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of  seven  or  eight  thousand  regular  troops,  and  a  great  number  of  peasants 
Bfined  ill  haste,  and  headed  by  their  monks.  This  army  exhibited  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance.  A  flag  of  truce  came  to  intimate  that  if  the  army 
of  Na.poleon  persisted  in  advancing,  it  would  be  fired  upon.  It  advanced, 
nevertheless,  towards  the  bridge  over  the  Senio,  which  was  strongly 
intrenched.  Lannes  ascended  the  river  with  a  few  hundred  men,  forded  it, 
aud-  drew  up  ia  order  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  Papai  army.  General 
Lahoz,  with  the  Lombard  troops,  then  marched  to  the  bridge,  and  soon 
carried  it.  The  new  ItaUan  troops  steadily  bore  the  (ire,  which  for  a  short 
time  was  very  brisk.  Four  or  five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  some 
of  the  peasants  put  to  the  sword.  The  papal  array  retreated  iq  disorder. 
It  was  pursued  to  Faenza;  the  gates  of  tiie  town  were  forced,  and  the 
French  entered  to  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  an 
infuriated  populace.  The  soldiers  demanded  leave  to  pillage.  Bonaparte 
refused  it.  He  assembled  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  on  the  banks  of 
the  Senio,  and  addressed  them  in  Italian.*  The  unfortunate  wretches 
imagined  that  they  were  about  to  be  put  to  death.  Bonaparte  cheered 
them,  and  informed  them,  to  their  great  amazement,  that  he  gave  them 
their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should  go  and  enlighten  their  fellow- 
counirymen  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  French,  who  were  not  come  to 
destroy  either  religion  or  the  Holy  See,  but  who  merely  wished  to  remove 
the  evjl  councillors  hy  whom  the  Pope  was  surrounded.  He  then  ordered 
tliem  to  be  supplied  with  refreshments,  and  dismissed  them.  Bonaparte 
advanced  rapidly  from  Faenza  to  Forli,  Cesena,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  and 
Sinjg^lia.  Colli,  who  had  but  about  three  thousand  regular  troops  left, 
intrenched  them  in  a  good  position  before  Ancona.  Bonaparte  surrounded, 
and  took  great  part  of  them.  He  gave  them  their  liberty  on  the  same 
conditions  as  before.  Colli  retired  with  his  officers  to  Rome.  Bonaparte 
had  now  only  to  march  to  that  capital.  He  proceeded  first  to  Lorelto,  the 
treasury  of  which  had  been  emptied  :  scarcely  a  million  was  found  in  ii. 
The  old  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  curiosity 
Leaving  the  coast,  he  marched  from  Loietto  by  Macerata  for  the  Apen- 
nines, intending  to  cross  them  and  to  debouch  upon  Rome,  if  that  should 
be  necessary.  He  arrived  at  Tolentino  on  the  26th  of  Pluviose  {February 
13),  and  waited  there  to  see  what  effect  his  rapid  march  and  the 
deliberation  of  his  prisoners  would  produce.  He  had  sent  for  the  general 
of  the  Camaldulenses,  an  ecclesiastic  in  whom  Pius  VI.  placed  great 
confidence,  and  directed  him  to  repair  to  Rome  with  offers  of  peace.  He 
particularly  wished  the  Pope  to  submit,  and  to  accept  the  conditions  which 
he  resolved  to  impose  upon  him.  He  was  not  disposed  to  lose  time  in 
■exciting  a  revolution  in  Rome,  which  might  have  detained  him  longer  than 
suited  him,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  provoked  the  court  of  Naples  to 
take  up  arms,  and  which,  in  overthiowing  the  established  government, 
would,  for  the  moment,  ruin  the  Ron:ian  finances,  and  prevent  him  from 
drawing  from  the  country  the  twenty  or  thirty  millions  which  he  wanted. 
He  conceived  that  the  Holy  See,  deprived  of  its  finest  provinces  in  favour 
of  the  Cispadaue,  and  exposed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  new  republic,  would 
soon  be  infected  with  the  revolutionary  contagion  and  fall  in  a  very  short 
time.  This  was  good  policy,  and  time  proved  its  correctness.  He 
awaited,  therefore,  at  Tolentino,  the  effects  of  clemency  and  fear. 

*  "  1  am  the  friend,"  said  Napoleon,  "  of  all  the  r, 

the  people  of  Rome.     You  are  free ;  return  to  jour  famili 
Frfiiic-h  are  the  friends  of  religion,  order,  and  the  poor," — Jh 
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The  prisoners  whom  he  had  sent  home  had,  tii  fact,  gone  to  ail  parts  of 
the  Roman  states,  ai.d  especially  to  Rome,  spreading  the  most  favourable 
reports  of  the  French  armj,  and  appeasing  the  resentments  excited  against 
it.  The  general  of  t!ie  Camaldulensca  arrived  at  the  Vatican  at  the  moment 
when  the  Pope  was  about  to  enter  his  carriage  and  to  leave  Rome.  The 
prince,  cheered  by  the  message  brought  by  that  ecclesiastic,  relinquished 
his  intention  of  quitting  the  capital,  dismissed  Busca,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  despatched  Cardinal  Mattei,  the  prelate  Galeppi,  Marquis  Massimi,  and 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Braschi,  to  Tolentino,  to  treat  with  (he  French 
genera!.  They  had  full  powers  to  treat,  provided  the  general  required  no 
sacrifice  connected  with  the  faith.  The  treaty  was  thereby  rendered  per- 
fectly easy,  for  on  the  articles  of  faith  the  French  general  laid  no  stress 
whatever.  The  treaty  was  concluded  in  a  few  days,  and  signed  at  Tolen- 
tino on  the  Isl  of  Ventose  (Febrnary  19).  Its  principal  conditions  were 
these.  The  Pope  revoked  all  treaties  of  alliance  against  France,  acknow- 
ledged the  republic,  and  declared  himself  in  peace  and  good  understanding 
with  her.  He  ceded  to  her  all  his  rights  on  the  Venaissin,  and  gave  up 
definitively  to  the  Cispadane  republic  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
and  likewise  the  fine  province  of  La  Romagna.  The  town  and  the  impor- 
tant citadel  of  Ancona  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  France  until  the 
general  peace.  The  two  provinces  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  Macerata, 
which  the  French  army  had  occupied,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Pope  on 
payment  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions.  A  like  sum  was  to  be  paid,  agree- 
ably to  the  armistice  of  Bologna,  not  yet  executed.  These  thirty  millions 
were  payable,  two-thirds  in  money  and  one-third  in  diamonds  or  precious 
stones.  The  Pope  was,  moreover,  to  furnish  eight  hundred  cavalry  horses 
and  eight  hundred  draught  horses,  buffaloes,  and  other  productions  of  the 
i^lates  of  (he  Church.  He  was  to  disavow  the  murder  of  Basseville,  and  to 
pay  three  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  and  of  others 
who  had  suffered  by  the  same  event  All  1  e  o  k  of  art  and  manuscripts 
ceded  to  France  by  the  armistice  of  Bolog  a  e  to  be  sent  off  immedi- 
ately to  Paris. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Tolentino'*  h  1  a  ned  for  the  Cispadane 
republic  not  only  the  legations  of  Bologna  a  d  Fe  ara,  but  also  the  beau- 
tiful province  of  La  Romagna,  anl  (  oca  eJ  lo  the  army  a  subsidy  of 
thirty  millions,  more  than  enough  fo  1  e  ca  pa  gn  that  was  about  to 
commence.  A  fortnight  had  sufficed  for  this  expedition.  While  this  treaty 
was  negotiating,  Bonaparte  had  contrived  to  awe  the  court  of  Naples,  and 
(o  rid  himself  of  it.  Before  he  left  Tolentino  he  performed  a  remarkable 
act,  and  one  which  demonstrated  his  personal  policy  thus  early  in  his  career. 
Italy,  and  the  Papal  states  in  particular,  were  full  of  exiled  French  priests, 
These  unfortunate  men,  retired  in  convents,  were  not  always  received  there 
with  much  charity.  The  ordinances  of  the  Directory  forbade  their  stay  in 
countries  occupied  by  our  armies ;  and  the  Italian  monks  were  not  sorry  to 
be  delivered  from  them  by  the  approach  of  oiir  troops.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  reduced  to  despair.  Long  separated  from  their  country,  expased 
to  all  the  disdain  of  foreigners,  they  wept  at  the  sight  of  our  soldiers.  They 
even  recognized  some  of  them,  whose  ministers  they  had  been  in  the  vil- 

*  "  One  of  the  papal  necotiators  of  this  treaty  observed  to  Bonaparte,  that  he  was  the 
Dn!j  Frenchman  that  had  marched  against  Borne  since  tlic  Constable  Bourbon ;  but 
What  rendered  this  oiroumBtance  still  more  singular  was,  that  tho  history  of  the  first 
expedition,  under  the  title  of' The  Sacking  of  Rome,' was  written  by  Jacopo  Bonaparte,, 
an  anoeBlor  of  hiin  who  executed  the  second."— £iis  Cases.     E. 
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lagcs  of  Ffance,  Bonaparte  was  easily  moved;  besides,  he 
appear  exempt  from  esery  kind  of  revolutionary  and  religious  prejudice ; 
he  issued  an  order  commanding  all  the  convents  of  the  Holy  See  to  receive 
the  French  priests,  to  subsist  them,  and  to  give  them  pay.  Thus,  instead 
of  putting  them  to  flight,  he  improved  their  condition.  He  wrote  to  the 
Directory,  explaining  (he  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  commit  this 
violation  of  its  ordinances.  "  By  continually  hunting  down  these  unfortu- 
nate men,"  said  he,  "  you  force  them  to  return  home.  It  ia  hetter  that  they 
should  be  in  Italy  than  in  Prance;  they  will  be  useful  to  us  there.  They 
are  less  fanatical  than  the  Italian  priests;  they  will  enlighten  the  people, 
who  are  escited  by  all  means  against  us.  Besides,"  added  iie,  "  they  weep 
on  seeing  us ;  how  ia  it  possible  not  to  pity  their  misfortunes ! "  The 
Directory  approved  of  his  conduct.  This  act  and  this  letter  were  published, 
and  produced  a  very  strong  sensation. 

He  returned  immediately  to  the  Adige,  to  execute  the  boldest  military 
march  recorded  in  history.  After  once  crossing  the  Alps  to  enter  Italy,  he 
was  about  to  cross  them  a  second  time,  to  throw  himself  beyond  the  Drave 
and  the  Mur  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  to  advance  upon  Vienna. 
Never  had  French  army  yet  appeared  in  sight  of  that  capital.  To  execute 
this  vast  plan,  it  was  necessary  to  brave  many  dangers.  He  left  all  Italy 
upon  his  rear — Italy,  struck  with  terror  and  admiration,  but  still  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  the  French  could  not  long  maintain  possession  of  the 
country. 

The  late  campaign  of  Rivoli  and  the  capture  of  Mantua  had  appeared  to 
put  an  end  to  those  doubts ;  hut  a  march  into  Germany  was  about  to  revive 
them  all.  The  governments  of  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Naples,  Rome,  'Turin, 
Venice,  indignant  at  seeing  a  focus  of  revolution  placed  beside  them  in  the 
Cispadane  republic  and  Lombardy,  might  take  advantage  of  the  first  reverse 
to  rise.  Li  uncertainty  as  to  the  result,  the  Italian  patriots  watched  one 
another,  that  they  might  not  compromise  themselves.  Bonaparte's  army 
was  far  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been  to  parry  all  the  dangers  of 
his  plan.  The  divisions  of  Bernadotte  and  Delmas,  just  arrived  from  the 
Rhine,  numbered  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  men ;  the  old  army  of 
Italy  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand ;  and  these,  with  the  Lombard  troops, 
amounted  to  about  seventy  thousand.  But  it  was  necessary  to  leave  at  least 
twenty  thousand  in  Italy,  and  to  guard  the  Tyrol  with  fifteen  or  eighteen 
ihousand,  so  that  there  remained  but  thirty  and  some  odd  thousand  to 
inarch  upon  Vienna — an  unexampled  temeritj'.  In  order  to  obviate  these 
(Jifliculties,  Bonaparte  strove  to  negotiate  an  oiFensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Piedmont,  which  he  had  long  aimed  at.  This  alliance  would  procure 
him  ten  thousand  good  troops.  The  king,  who  at  first  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  guarantee  of  his  dominions  in  return  for  the  services  thai  he  was 
to  render,  was  content  with  it  now  that  he  saw  the  Revolution  gaining  all 
minds.  He  signed  the  treaty,  wliich  was  sent  to  Paris.  But  this  treaty 
was  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  French  government.  The  Directory, 
approving  of  Bonaparte'.s  policy  in  Italy,  which  consisted  in  awaiting  the 
very  speedy  downfall  of  the  governments  and  in  not  provoking  it,  m  order 
to  avoid  both  the  trouble  and  the  responsibility  of  revolutions,  was  neither 
for  attacking  nor  guaranteeing  any  prince.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was,  therefore,  extremely  donbtfui,  and  besides  it  would  lake  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  The  Sardinian  contingent  would  then  have  to  be  set  in 
motion,  and  by  that  time  Bonaparte  would  be  beyond  the  Alps.     Bonaparte 
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was,  above  all,  desirous  of  concluding  a  similar  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Venice.  The  government  of  that  republic  was  equipping  considerable  arma- 
ments, the  object  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  lagoons  were  full 
of  Sclavonian  regimeDts.  Oliolini,  podesta  of  Bergamo,  the  blind  instru- 
ment of  the  state  inquisitors,  had  distributed  money  and  arms  among  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Bergamasco,  and  held  them  in  readiness  for  any  favour- 
able opportunity.  That  government,  equally  weak  and  perfidious,  was 
nevertheless  unwilling  to  compromise  itself,  and  persisted  in  its  pretended 
neutraiity.  It  had  refused  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia,  but  it 
was  in  arms;  and  if  the  French,  after  entering  Austria,  should  sustain 
reverses,  it  had  determined  to  take  a  decided  part,  and  to  slaughter  them  iit 
their  retreat.  Bonaparte,who  was  as  crafty  as  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  was 
aware  of  this  danger,  and  urged  an  alliance  rather  to  secure  himself  against 
its  hostile  designs,  than  to  obtain  its  assistance.  On  crossing  the  Adige,  he 
sent  for  Pezaro,  the  proveditore,  whom  he  had  so  terrified  the  year  before 
at  Pesehiera,  and  made  him  the  most  frank  and  friendly  overtures.  The 
whole  terra  ^rma,  Bsid  he,  is  imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas;  a  single 
word  from  the  French  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  all  the  provinces  to 
insurrection  against  Venice ;  yet  the  French,  if  Venice  were  to  ally  hersell 
with  them,  would  abstain  from  instigating  to  revolt.  They  would  strive  to 
pacify  public  opinion  ;  they  would  guarantee  the  republic  against  tTie  ambi- 
tion of  Austria;  and,  without  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  her  constitution, 
they  would  confine  themselves  to  recommending  some  modifications  indis- 
pensable for  her  welfare.  Nothing  could  be  more  prudent  or  more  sincere 
than  this  advice.  It  is  not  true  that,  at  the  moment  it  was  given,  the  Direc- 
tory and  Bonaparte  were  thinking  of  giving  up  Venice  to  Austria.  The 
Directory  had  as  yet  no  idea  on  this  pomt.  If,  while  awaiting  the  isaue  of 
events,  it  had  any  intention  at  all,  it  was  rather  to  emancipate  Italy  than  to 
give  up  any  part  of  it  to  Au.^tria.  As  for  Bonaparte,  he  siacei-ely  wished 
to  make  an  ally  of  Venice  ;  and  if  Venice  had  listened  to  him,  if  she  had 
joined  them,  and  conseuted  to  modify  her  constitution,  she  would  have 
saved  her  territory  and  her  ancient  laws.  Pezaro  answered  in  an  evasive 
manner.  Bonaparte,  finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for,  then  resolved 
to  take  his  precautions,  and  to  make  amends  for  all  his  detrciencies  by  his 
ordinary  rfieans,  that  is,  by  the  rapidity  and  the  vehemence  of  his  blows. 

He  had  sixty  and  some  thousand  men  such  as  Europe  had-never  yet 
seen.  He  resolved  to  leave  ten  thousand  in  Italy ;  these,  joined  to  the 
Lombard  and  Cispadane  battalions,  would  fol-m  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
men,  capable  of  awing  the  Venetians.  He  would  then  have  My  and  some, 
odd  thousand  left,  which  he  meant  to  dispose  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  roads  lead  across  the  Rhstian,  Noric,  and  Julian  Alps  to  Vienna  : 
the  first,  on  the  left,  traversing  the  Tyrol  at  Mount  Brenner ;  the  second,, 
in  the  centre,  traversing  Carinthia,  at  Mount  Tarwis;  the  third,  on  the 
right,  crossing  the  Tagiiamento  and  the  Isonzo,  and  leading  into  Carniola 
The  Archduke  Charles  had  the  biilk  of  his  forces  on  this  latter  road-,  guard- 
ing Carniola  and  covering  Trieste.  Two  corps,  one  at  Feltre  and  Bdluno 
the  other  in  the  Tyro),  occupied  the  other  Ivvo  roads.  Owing  to  the  blunder 
committed  by  Austria,  in  not  despatching  her  forces  to  Italy  till  very  late,, 
six  fine  divisions  coming  from  the  Khjne  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  blun- 
der might  have  been  partly  repaired,  had  the  Archduke  Charles,  fixing  his 
head-quarters  in  the  Tyro!,  deiermined  to  operate  upon  our  left.  He 
tvould  have  been  joined  by  the  six  divisions  from  the  Rhine  at  least  a  fort- 
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liight  earlier;  and  then  Bonaparte,  instead  of  filing  ofT  on  the  right  by 
Carinthia  or  Carnioia,  would  certainly  have  been  obliged  to  fight  him  and 
to  finish  \vith  him  before  he  venlnred  beyond  the  Alps.  He  would  then 
have  .found  him  with  his  best  troops,  and  would  not  have  had  so  very  easy 
a  task.  But  the  archduke  had  orders  to  cover  Trieste,  the  only  seaport  of 
the  monarchy.  He  fixed  himself,  therefore,  at  the  outlet  from  Carniola, 
and  placed  only  subordinate  corps  on  the  roads  from  Carinthia  and  the 
Tyrol,  Two  of  the  divisions  from  the  Rhine  were  to  reinforce  General 
Kerpen  in  the  Tyrol ;  the  four  others  were  to  file  away  behind  (he  Alps, 
through  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  to  proceed  to  the  head-quarters  in  the 
Friule.  It  was  now  Ventose  (March).  The  Alps  were  covered  with  snow 
and  ice.  Who  would  imagine  that  Bonaparte  could  think  of  climbing  at 
that  moment  the  summit  of  the  Alps  ! 

Bonaparte  conceived  that,  by  falling  upon  the  archduke  before  the  arrival 
of  the  principal  forces  from  the  Rhine,  he  should  more  easily  carry  the 
passes  of  Ihe  Alps,  then  cross  them,  beat  in  succession,  as  he  had  always 
done,  the  separate  bodies  of  the  Austrians,  and,  if  he  were  supported  by  a 
movement  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  advance  to  Vienna. 

In  consequence,  he  reinforced  Joubert,  who  had  at  Rivoli  proved  himself 
worthy  of  all  his  confidence,  with  the  divisions  of  Baraguai  d'Hilliers  and 
Delmas,  and  thus  composed  for  him  a  corps  of  eighteen  thousand  men. 
lie  directed  him  to  ascend  into  the  Tyrol,  to  fight  Generals  Laudohn  and 
Kerpen  to  the  utmost  extremity,  to  drive  them  beyond  the  Brenner,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  then  to  file  off  to  the  right  through  the  Puster- 
thal,  in  order  to  join  the  grand  army  in  Carinthia.  Laudohn  and  Kerpen 
might,  to  be  sure,  return  into  the  Tyrol,  when  Joubert  should  have  rejoined 
the  principal  army;  but  it  would  take  time  for  them  to  recover  from  a 
defeat,  to  obtain  reinforcements,  and  to  descend  again  into  the  Tyrol; 
meanwhile  Bonaparte  would  be  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  To  quiet  the  Ty- 
rolese,  he  recommended  to  Joubert  to  show  much  regard  for  the  priests,  to 
speak  well  of  the  emperor  and  ill  of  his  ministers,  to  touch  the  imperial 
coffers  only,  and  to  make  no  change  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
He  directed  the  intrepid  Massena,  with  his  fine  division,  ten  thousand 
strong,  to  march  upon  the  corps  which  was  in  the  centre  towards  Feltre 
and  Betluno,  to  hasten  to  the  gorges  of  the  Ponteba,  which  precede  the 
gteat  Mount  Tarwis,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  gorges  of  that  moun- 
tain, and  thus  to  secure  the  outlet  of  Carinthia.  He  resolved  to  march  with 
three  divisions,  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  upon  the  Piave  and  the  Taglia- 
mento,  to  push  the  archduke  before  him  into  Carniola,  then  to  descend 
towards  the  Carinthia  road,  to  join  Massena  at  Mount  Tarwis,  to  cross  the 
Alps  at  that  mountain,  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Drave  and  the  Mur, 
pick  op  Joubert,  and  march  for  Vienna.  He  reckoned  npon  the  iinpetu- 
osity  and  the  audacity  of  his  attack,  and  upon  the  impression  which  his 
prompt  aiid  terrible  blows  were  accustomed  to  leave. 

Before  he  commenced  his  march,  he  gave  to  General  Kilmaine  the  com- 
mand of  Upper  Italy.  Victor's  division,  placed  en  echelon  in  the  states  of 
the  Pope,  till  the  thirty  millions  sSiouId  be  paid,  was  to  return  in  a  few 
days  to  the  Adige,  and  there  form  with  the  Lombards  the  corps  of  observa- 
tion. An  extraordinary  ferment  prevailed  in  the  Venetian  provinces-  The 
peasants  and  the  mountaineers,  devoted  to  the  priests  and  the  aristocracy, 
and  tlie  towns,  agitated  by  the  revolutionary  spirit,  were  ready'to  come  to 

blows.     Bonaparte  enjoined  General  Kilmaine  to  observe  the  s'  ''       

rrality,  and  set  out  to  execute  his  vast  projects.     He  iss  " " ' 
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energetic  proclumalion  *  calculafe<I  fo  increase  the  entlmsiasm  of  his  sol- 
diers, had  it  been  capable  of  exultation.  On  the  20th  of  Ventose,  year  V 
(March  10,  1797),  the  cold  being  intense  and  the  snow  several  feet  deep 
on  the  moQDlains,  he  set  his  whole  line  in  motion,  Massena  commenced 
his  operation  upon  the  centre  corps,  push  it  upon  Fellre,  Belluno,  and 
Cadore,  took  from  it  about  a  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  was  General 
Lusignan,  descended  upon  Spilimbergo,  and  entered  the  gorges  of  the 
Ponteba,  which  precede  Mount  Tarwis,  Bonaparte  advanced  with  three 
divisions  upon  the  Piave;  Serrurier's  division,  which  had  distinguished 
itself  before  Mantua,  Augereau's  division,  now  under  the  comnaand  of 
■General  Guyeux,  because  Augeveauhad  gone  with  the  colours  to  Paris,  and 
Bernadotte's  division,  which  had  come  from  the  Rhine,  This  last  formed 
a  strong  contrast,  by  its  simplicity  and  its  austere  bearing,  with  the  old 
army  of  Italy,  enriched  in  the  beautiful  plains  which  it  had  conquered,  and 
composed  of  brave,  fiery,  and  intemperate  Southerns,  The  soldiers  of 
Italy,  proud  of  their  victories,  laughed  at  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhine,  and 
called  them  the  contingent,  in  allusion  to  the  contingents  of  the  circles  of 
Germany,  which  were  very  backward  in  doing  their  duty  in  the  emperor's 
armies.  The  men  of  the  Rhine,  veterans  in  arms,  were  impatient  to  prove 
their  valour  to  their  rivals  in  glory.  Some  sabre-cuts  had  already  been 
exchanged  on  account  of  these  railleries,  and  they  were  anxious  to  exhibit 
their  prowess  before  the  enemy. 

On  the  23d  (March  13),  the  three  divisions  crossed  the  Piave,  and  had 
nearly  lost  one  man  only,  who  was  on  the  point  of  drowning,  when  a  female 
sutler  swam  to  him  and  saved  his  life.t  Bonaparte  gave  the  woman  a  gold 
chain-  The  enemy's  advanced  guards  fell  back,  and  sought  refuge  behii.d 
the  Tagiiamento.  All  the  (roops  of  Prince  Charles  in  the  Friule  were 
assembled  there  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  two  young  adversaries  were 
about  to  meet.  The  one,  in  saving  Germany  by  a  happy  conception,  had, 
in  the  preceding  year,  acquired  high  reputation.  He  was  brave,  not  wedded 
to  German  routine,  but  very  uncertain  of  success,  and  extremely  alarmed 
for  his  elory.  The  other  had  astonished  Europe  by  the  fecundity  and  the 
boldness  of  his  combinations.  He  feared  nothing  whatever.  Modest  till 
the  battle  of  Lodi,  he  now  deemed  no  genius  equal  to  his  own,|  no  soldier 

*  "  Soldiers  !  "  siud  Napoleon,  addreasicg  bis  troops,  "  the  capture  of  Mantua  has  put 
an  end  to  the  war  of  Italy.  You  liive  been  victorious  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and 
seventy  acliona ;  jou  have  taken  100,000  prisoners,  500  Keldpiecea,  3,000  heavy  cannon, 
and  four  pont^on-ttriins.  The  contributions  la.id  on  the  countries  ;ou  jiave  conquered, 
have  fed,  maintained,  and  paid  the  armj;  besides  v/liich  you  hare  sent  thirty  millions 
to  the  minister  of  finance  for  the  use  of  the  public  treasury.  You  have  enrLched  the 
maRCum  of  Paris  with  three  hundred  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  Italy,  which 
it  had  required  thirty  centuries  to  produce.  You  have  conquered  for  the  republic  the 
finest  oountries  in  Europe.  The  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  fiaples,the  Pope,  and  If  le  Duke 
of  Parma,  are  separated  from  the  coalition.  You  have  ejcpelled  the  English  from  Leg 
horn,  Genoa,  and  Corsica.  Still  higher  destinies  await  you.  You  will  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  them.  Of  all  the  foes  who  combined  to  stifie  our  republic  in  its  birth,  the 
emperor  atone  remaina."    E. 

1  "  The  river  is  pretty  deep,  and  a  bridge  would  have  been  desirable  ;  but  the  good 
will  of  the  soldiers  supplied  that  deficiency.  A  drummer  was  the  only  person  in  danger, 
and  he  was  saved  by  a  woman  who  swam  after  him." — Mans/tolon.     E, 

i  "  Napoleon  was  Gharacterised  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  sell 
exaggeration.  His  strong  original  tendency  to  pride,  fed  and  pampered  by  strange  sue 
oeaa  and  imbounded  applause,  swelled  almost  into  an  insane  conviction  of  superhaman 
greatness.  This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  to  which  he  belonged, 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  hia  career.  His  first  victories  in  Italy  gave  liim  the  tone 
«t'a  master,  and  he  never  laid  it  aside  to  his  last  hour," — Dr.  Channiag.     E 
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equal  to  the  French  soldier.  Oq  the  26th  of  Ventose  (March  16),  m  tlie 
morning,  Bonaparte  directed  his  threij  divisions  by  Valvasone  to  the  bank 
of  the  Tagliamento.  That  river,  the  bed  of  which  is  impetfectly  marked, 
descends  from  the  Alps  over  grave!,  and  ditides  into  a  great  number  of 
branches,  all  fordabJe.  The  Austrian  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  other 
bynk,  covering  the  borders  of  the  river  with  its  balls,  and  keeping  its  tine 
cavalry  deployed  on  its  wings,  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  for  employing 
It  on  those  plains  so  favourable  to  evolutions. 

Bonaparte  left  Sermrier's  division  in  reserve  at  Valvasone,  and  de- 
spatched Guyeux's  and  Bemadotte's  divisions,  the  former  to  the  left,  feeing 
tlie  village  of  Gradisca,  where  the  enemy  was  lodged;  the  latter  to  the 
right,  facing  Godroipo.  The  cannonade  began,  and  some  cavalry  skir- 
mishes took  place  on  the  sands.  Bonaparte,  finding  tlie  enemy  too  well 
prepared,  feigned  to  give  some  rest  lo  his  troops,  ordered  the  firing  to 
cei^se,  and  directed  them  to  begin  to  cook  their  soup.  The  enemy  ima- 
gined that,  as  these  divisions  had  marched  all  night,  they  were  about  to 
halt  and  to  take  some  rest.  But,  at  noon,  Bonaparte  all  at  once  ordered 
them  again  under  arms.  Guyeux's  division  deployed  on  the  left,  Bema- 
dotte's on  the  right.  Battalions  of  grenadiers  were  formed.  At  the  head 
of  each  division  was  placed  the  light  infantry,  ready  to  disperse  as  sharp- 
shooters, then  the  grenadiers,  who  were  to  charge,  and  the  dragoons,  who 
were  to  support  them.  The  two  divisions  were  deployed  in  rear  of  these 
two  advanced  guards.  Each  demi-brigade  had  its  first  battalion  deployed 
in  line,  and  the  two  others  compressed  into  close  column  on  the  wings  of 
ttie  first.  The  cavalry  was  destined  to  move  about  on  the  wings.  The 
army  advanced  in  this  manner  towards  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  same 
order  and  with  the  same  coolness  as  on  a  parade. 

General  Dfilnmartin  on  the  left,  and  General  Lespinasse  on  the  right, 
ordered  their  artillery  to  draw  up.  The  light  infantry  dispersed  and  co- 
vered the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento  with  a  swarm  of  riflemen.  Bonaparte 
then  gave  the  signal.  The  grenadiers  of  the  two  divisions  entered  the 
water,  supported  by  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  advanced  to  the  other 
bank.  "  Soldiers  of  the  Rhine!"  exclaimed  Bernadolte,  "the  army  of 
Italy  is  watching  youl"  Both  divisions  dashed  on  with  equal  bravery. 
They  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  army  and  drove  it  back  on  all  sides. 
Prince  Charles,  however,  had  placed  a  strong  corps  of  infantry  at  Gradisca, 
towards  our  left,  and  kept  his  cavalry  towards  our  right  wing,  in  order  to 
turn  and  charge  us  by  favour  of  the  plain.  General  Guyeux,  at  the  head  of 
his  division,  furiously  attacked  Gradisca,  and  carried  it.  Bonaparte  dis- 
posed his  reserve  cavalry  towards  our  threatened  wing,  and  threw  it,  under 
the  command  of  General  Dugua  and  Adjutant-general  Kellermann,  upon 
the  Austrian  cavalry.  Our  squadrons  charged  with  skill  and  impetuosity 
took  prisoner  the  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  put  it  to  the  rout. 
Along  (he  whole  line,  the  Tagliamento  was  cleared  and  the  enemy  in  flight. 
We  made  four  or  five  hundred  prisoners;  the  ground,  being  open,  did  not 
permit  more  to  be  taken. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  26th  of  Ventose  (March  16),  called  the  battle 
of  the  Tagliamento.  While  it  was  taking  place,  Massena,  on  the  centre 
road,  attacked  Osopo,  made  himself  master  of  the  gorges  of  the  Ponteba, 
and  pushed  the  relics  of  Lusignan's  and  Orksca/s  division  upon  Tarwis, 

The  Archduke  Charles  was  aware  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Carnioir 
rond  and  to  cover  Trieste,  he  must  lose  the  road  of  Carinlhia,  which  was 
the  most  direct  and  the  shortest,  and  that  which  Bonaparte  meant  to  folloi* 
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in  marching  for  Vienna.  The  Carniola  toad  communicates  with  that  of 
Carimhia  and  with  Mount  Tarwis,  by  a  croaa-road,  which  runs  through 
the  valley  of  the  Isonzo.  The  Archduke  Charles  despatched  the  division 
of  Bayatilsch,  by  this  route  towards  Mount  Tarwia,  to  anticipate  Massena,. 
if  possible.  He  retired  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  upon  tlie  Friule,  in  order 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Lower  Isonzo. 

Bonaparte  followed  him,  and  took  possession  of  Palma-Nova,  a  Venetian 
town,  which  the  archduke  had  occupied,  and  which  contained  immense 
magazines.  He  then  marched  upon  Gradisca,  a  town  situated  in  advance 
of  the  Isonzo.  He  arrived  there  on  the  29lh  of  Ventose  {March  19).  Ber- 
n-.>diiue'3  division  advanced  from  Gradisca,  which  was  weakly  intrenched,  but 
gunrded  by  three  tliousand  men.  Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  sent  Serrurier's 
division  a  lillle  below  Gradisca,  to  cross  the  Isonzo  there,  and  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison.  Bernadotte,  without  waiting  for  the  result  of  this 
mantEQvre,  summoned  tiie  place  to  surrender.  The  commandant  refused. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Rhine  demanded  permission  to  storm,  that  they  migliE 
enter  the  town  before  the  soldiers  of  Italy.  They  rushed  upon  the  intrench- 
tnenls,  but  a  shower  of  balls  and  grape  at  ruck  down  more  than  five  hundred 
of  them.  Fortunately,  Serrurier's  manceuvre  put  an  end  to  ibe  combat. 
The  three  thousand  men  in  Gradisca  laid  down  their  arms,  and  gave  up 
their  colours  and  cannon. 

Meanwhile,  Massena  had  at  last  reached  Mount  Tarwis,  and,  after  a 
very  brisk  action,  made  himself  master  of  that  pass  of  the  Alps.  The 
division  of  Bayalitsch,  proceeding  across  the  sources  of  the  Isonzo  to 
aniicipate  Massena  at  Tarwis,  would  consequently  find  the  outlet  closed. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  foreseeing  this  result,  left  the  rest  of  his  army  on 
the  Friule  and  Carniola  road,  with  orders  to  rejoin  him  behind  the  Alps 
at  Clagenfuri.  He  then  flew  himseSf  to  Villach,  where  numerous  detach- 
ments were  arriving  from  the  Rhine,  to  make  a  fresh  attack  on  Tarwis, 
with  a  view  to  drive  Massena  from  it  and  to  reopen  the  road  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Bayalitsch.  Bonaparte,  on  his  side,  left  Bernadotte's  division  to 
pursue  ihe  corps  which  were  retreating  into  Carniola,  and  with  Guyeux's 
and  Serrurier's  divisions,  proceeded  to  harass  the  division  of  Bayalitsch  in 
its  rear,  while  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Isoazo. 

Prince  Charles,  afUr  rallj'ing  behind  the  Alps  the  wrecks  of  Lusignan 
and  Orkscay,  who  had  lost  Mount  Tarwis,  reinforced  them  with  six 
thousand  grenadiers,  the  finest  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  imperial  service, 
and  again  attacked  Mount  Tarwis,  where  Massena  had  left  scarcely  a 
detachment.  He  succeeded  in  recovering  it,  and  established  himself  there 
with  the  corps  of  Lusignan  and  Orkscay,  and  the  six  thousand  grenadiers. 
Miissena  collected  his  whole  division  in  order  to  regain  it.  Both  generals 
were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  point.  Tarwis  retaken,  the  French 
army  would  be  master  of  the  Alps,  and  would  take  the  entire  division  of 
Bayalitsch.  Massena  rushed  on  headlong  with  his  brave  infantry,  and 
paid,  as  usual,  with  his  person.  Prince  Charles  was  not  less  sparing  of 
himselfthan  the  republican  genera),  and  several  times  ran  the  risk  of  being 
taken  by  the  French  riflemen.  Mount  Tarwis  is  the  loftiest  of  the  Noric 
Alps.  It  overioolts  Germany  and  Dalmatia.  The  combatants  fought 
above  the  clouds,  amidst  snow,  and  upon  plains  of  ice.'*     Whole  lines  of 

*  "  The  troops  on  both  gidps  fought  wAh  tlie  utmost  resolution,  and  both  commanders 
f  iposed  their  persons  like  the  meanest  of  the  soldiefs ;  Uie  cannon  thundered  above  the 
clouda ;  the  CBvalry  ehirged  on  Bslds  of  ice ;  tlie  infantry  tftruguled  tlirough  dnfls  of 
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cavalry  were  thrown  down  and  broken  oti  thia  frightful  field  of  battle.  At 
length,  afier  having  brought  forward  his  last  battalion,  the  Arciiduke 
Charles  relinquished  Tarwis  to  hia  obstinate  advRrsary,  and  found  himself 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  division  of  Bayalitsch.  Massena,  left  master  of 
Tarwis,  fell  upon  that  division  as  it  came  up,  attacked  it  in  front,  while  it 
was  pressed  in  rear  by  Guyciix's  and  Serrurier's  divisions,  united  under  the 
command  of  Bonaparte.  That  division  had  no  other  resource  than  to  sur- 
render. A  great  number  of  soldiers,  natives  of  Carniola  and  Croatia,, 
escaped  across  the  mountains,  after  throwing  away  their  arms;  but  five 
thousand  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  together  with  al!  the  bag- 
gage, &c.,  and  the  artillery  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  had  followed  i\m 
route.  Thus  Bonaparte  had  reached  in  a  fortnight  the  summit  of  the  A!p.?, 
and  had  completely  realized  his  object,  so  far  as  he  had  proceeded. 

In  the  Tyrol,  Joubert  justified  his  confidence  by  fighting  battles  of  giants. 
The  two  Generals,  Laudohn  and  Kcrpen,  occupied  ihc  two  banks  of  tho 
Adige.  Joubert  had  attacked  and  beaten  them  nt  St.  Michael,  killed  two 
thousand  of  their  men,  and  taken  three  thousand.  Pursuing  them  without 
intermission  upon  Neumark  and  Traniin,  and  taking  from  them  two 
thousand  more  men,  he  had  thrown  Laudohii  to  the  left  of  the  Adjge  into 
the  valley  of  the  Meran,  and  Kerpen  to  the  right,  to  the  foot  of  the  Bren- 
ner. Kerpen,  reinforced  at  Clausen  by  one  of  the  two  divisions  coming 
from  the  Rhine,  had  been  again  beaten.  He  had  again  been  reinforced,  at 
Mittenwald,  with  the  second  division  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  beaten  for  the 
last  time,  and  finally  retired  beyond  the  Brenner.  Joubert,  having  thus 
swept  the  Tyrol,  had  turned  lo  the  right-abodt,  and  was  inarching  through 
the  Puslerthal  to  rejoin  his  general-in-chief.  It  was  the  i2th  of  Germinal 
(April  !),  and  already  Bonaparte  was  master  of  the  aummit.of  the  Alps,, 
had  takeu  nearly  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  was  about  lo  reunite  Joubert 
and  Massena  with  hia  principal  corps,  and  to  march  with  fifty  thousand 
men  for  Tienna,  His  adversary,  broken,  was  using  his  utmost  exertions- 
to  rally  the  wrecks  of  his  army,  and  to  join  them  to  the  troops  coming 
from  the  Rhine.     Such  was  the  result  of  this  rapid  and  daring  march. 

But  while  Bonaparte  was  obtaining  such  speedy  results,  all  that  be  had 
foreseen  and  apprehended  on  his  rear  was  coming  lo  pass.  The  Venetian 
provinces,  agitated  by  the  revolutionary  spirit,  had  risen.  They  had  thus 
furniBhed  the  Venetian  government  with  a  pretest  for. calling  out  consider- 
able forces,  and  placing  itseif  in  a  condition  to  crush  the  French  army  i» 
case  of  reverse.  The  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio  were 
most  infected  with  this  revolutionary  spirit,  owing  to  tho  vicinity  of  Lom- 
bardy.  In  the  towns  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Saio,  and  Crema,  wore  imm- 
bers  of  great  families  to  which  the  yoke  of  the  nobility  of  the  golden  book 
was  intolerable,  and  which,  supported  by  a  numerous  bourgeoisie,  formetS 
powerful    parties.*      By   following  the    advice   of  Bonaparte,    by    oper:- 

snow.  At  length  tlie  obstms.te  courage  of  Masseim  prcvnilod  over  tlie  porseveiing  rcaa^- 
lution  of  bis  adversary  ;  and  llie  acchdukt:  was  compelled  to  yield  liie  posxcBsion  of  t!ii:. 
blood-stained  snows  of  Tarwis  to  thn  republican  soldiers."— .a/tmoi.    E. 

*  "  Venice,  that  city  of  lolly  temerobraiicos — the  Tyre  of  the  middle  agca — whose 
traders  were  princes,  and  her  merchants,  iJie  honourable  of  the  earth,  fallen  i^  she  wa» 
from  bet  tbrmet  grealnesa,  still  presented  some  appearance  of  vigour.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  her  provinces  were  not  unanimooH,  especially  those  of  tlie  terra  firma,  ov  mun- 
land,  whu,  not  being  enrolled  iu  the  goldxa  book  of  tlio  insular  nobility  of  Venice,  were 
discon tented,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  ncwly"- 
cieated  republics  on  tiie  Po  to  throw  off  their  allegianpe.  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  in  pir 
UCbIcj',  were  olasnoraiis  for  independence." — Scott's  Life  of-VflpoIcoji.     E. 
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ing  the  pages  of  ihe  golden  book,  by  mtrodueing  some  modifications  into 
the  ancient  constitution,  the  government  of  Venice  would  have  disarmed 
the  formidable  party  wliich  had  sprung  up  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  main- 
land ;  but  the  usual  blindness  of  all  aristocracies  had  prevented  this  con- 
cession, and  rendered  a  revolution  inevitable.  It  ia  easy  to  determine  the 
participation  of  the  French  in  this  revolution,  notwithstanding  all  the 
absurdities  invented  by  malice  and  repeated  by  stupidity.  The  srmy  of  Italy 
was  composed  of  Southern  revolutionists,  that  is,  ardent  rerolutionists.  In  - 
all  their  intercourse  whh  Venetian  subjects,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  should  communicate  a  similar  spirit  and  excite  revolt  against  the 
most  odious  of  European  aristocracies.  But  this  was  ioevitable,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  government  or  of  the  French  generals  to  prevent  it.  As 
for  the  intentions  of  the  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte,  they  were  clear  enough. 
The  Directory  wished  for  the  natural  downfall  of  all  the  Italian  govern- 
ments ;  but  it  had  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part  in  bringing  this 
about ;  and,  besides,  it  relied  entirely  on  Bonaparte  to  conduct  the  political 
and  military  operations  in  Italy.  As  for  Bonaparte  himself,  he  had  too 
much  need  of  union  tranquillity  and  friends  in  his  tear  to  think  of  revo- 
lutionizi       V  A  b  h  p     les  would  have 

suited  him  m     h  b  Th  g       n       d  being  refused, 


able  to  obtai 


by  gentle  m  B  h     m  d     nothic^ 

intention  h     p  p  d        h     g  vernment,  and 

he  hsd  g      n  G  h  m  n  take  any  part 

in  politic  dm  q  m    t  of  his  power. 

The  tonBmdB  h  gdhe  terra  fimia, 

had  much  h  M  &  ry  committees 

were  ev  d  p  p  nding  wilh  the 

Milanese  patriots.  They  solicited  the  aid  of  the  latter  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Venice.  The  victories  of  the  French  Jeil  no  further  doubt  of  the 
definitive  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  ;  the  patrons  of  the  aristocracy  were 
therefore  conquered.  Though  the  French  affected  neutrality,  it  was  clear 
that  they  would  not  employ  their  arms  to  rivet  the  yoke  again  on  the  necks 
of  people  who  should  have  thrown  it  off.  All  those,  therefore,  who  rose  in 
insurrection  would  be  likely  to  continue  free.  Such  was  the  reasoning  of 
the  Italians.  The  inhabitants  of  Bergamo,  who  were  nearest  to  Milan, 
ivrote  to  that  city,  and  secretly  inquired  of  the  Milanese  chiefs  if  they 
could  rely  upon  their  support,  and  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Lombard 
legion  commanded  by  Lahoz.  Ottolini,  podesta  of  Bergamo,  the  same 
faithful  agent  of  the  state  inquisitors  who  gave  money  and  arms  to  the 
peasants  and  mountaineers,  had  spies  among  the  Milanese  patriots  ;  he  was 
acqu^nted  with  the  plot  that  was  hatching,  and  obtained  the  names  of  the 
principal  agents  of  the  revolt  residing  at  Bergamo.  He  lost  no  time  in 
despatching  a  courier  lo  Venice,  to  carry  their  names  to  the  stale  inquisi- 
tors, and  to  cause  their  apprehension.  The  inhabitants  of  Bergamo, 
apprized  of  the  danger,  sent  messengers  after  the  bearer  of  the  despatch, 
who  overtook  and  secured  him,  and  published  the  names  of  those  of  their 
fellow-townsmen  who  were  compromised.  This  circumstance  decided  the 
explosion.  On  the  lltb  of  March,  at  the  moment  when  Bonaparte  was 
marching  for  the  Piave,  the  tumult  began  in  their  town.  Ottolini,  the 
podesta,  issued  threats,  which  were  not  attended  to.  The  French  com- 
mandant, whoni  Bonaparte  had  placed  in  the  citadel  with  a  garrison  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  mountsineers  of  the  Bergamasco,  redoubled  his 
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vigilance  and  reinforced  all  his  posts.  Both  sides  claimed  his  a 
He  replied  that  he  could  not  interfere  in  the  qaartels  of  Venetian  subjects 
witli  theit  government,  and  said  that  thedoubling  of  the  posts  was  only  a 
precaution  for  the  safety  of  the  place  committed  to  hi  a  charge.  In  executing 
his  orders  and  remaining  neutral,  he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  peopie  of  Ber- 
gamo. They  assembled  on  the  following  day,  March  12,  formed  a  provi- 
sional municipality,  declared  the  town  of  Bergamo  free,  and  drove  away 
Ottolini,  the  podesta,  who  retired  with  the  Venetian  troops.  They  imme- 
diately sent  an  address  to  Milan  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Lombards. 
The  conflagration  could  not  fail  to  spread  rapidly  to  Brescia,  and  to  all 
the  neighbouring  cities,  IMo  sooner  had  the  inhabitants  of  Bergamo  asserted 
their  freedom,  than  they  sent  a  party  to  Brescia.  Tlie  presence  of  these 
Bergamascans  excited  the  Brescians  to  rise.  Batagalia,  the  same  Venetian 
who  had  given  such  prudent  counsel  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  was 
podesta  of  Brescia.  Conceiving  himself  unable  to  resist,  he  withdrew. 
The  Revolution  of  that  city  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  The  flame 
continued  to  spread,  proceeding  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  From 
Bergamo  and  Brescia  it  communicated       S  R 

accomphshed  in  like  manner  by  the  al        B  B 

cians,   by    the  retreat  of  the  Veoeti 

the  French  garrisons,  which  remained  gh 

they  said  nothing,  filled  the  revolters  wi  T  g 

party  m  the  towns  could  not  fail  of  cou  g 

opposite  party   in  the  mountains  and  T      m 

and  the  peasants,  armed  long  before  bj  O 

the  Capuchins  and  the  monks  who  cam  T 

prepared  to  go  and  sack  the  insurgent  F 

they  could.     From  that  moment,  the  g 

Temain  inactive,  although  they  wished  T 

well  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  t 
to  suffer  them  to  take  up  arms  ;  and, 
either  party,  they  found  themselves  ob 

which  entertained  and  proclaimed  ho  g  m 

Kilmaine  immediately  ordered  General  L  L  d 

legion,  to  march  towards  the  mounta  g 

not  his  wish  any  more  than  his  duty,  t 
operations  of  the  Venetian  tegular  tro 

insurgent  towns  ;  but  he  could  not  aufF  as 

incalculable  in  case  of  a  defeat  in  Austria.  He  immediately  despatched 
couriers  to  Bonaparte,  and  sent  to  hasten  the  march  of  Victor's  division, 
which  was  returning  from  the  Papal  states. 

The  government  of  Venice,  like  all  blind  governments,  which  will 
not  prevent  danger  by  granting  what  is  indispensable,  was  alarmed  at  these 
events,  as  if  they  had  been  unforeseen.  It  immediately  despatched  the 
troops  which  it  had  long  been  collecting,  and  marched  them  towards 
the  towns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  At  the  same  time,  persuaded 
that  the  French  were  the  secret  influence  which  it  was  necessary  to 
conciliate,  they  addressed  themselves  to  Lallemant,  the  minister  of  France, 
inquiring  if,  in  this  emergency,  the  republic  of  Venice  could  rely  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Directory.  Lallemant's  reply  was  simple,  and  dictated  by 
his  position.  He  declared  ihat  be  had  no  instructions  from  his  government 
for  this  case,  which  was  true ;  but  he  added  that,  if  the  Venetian  govern 
ment  would  introduce  into  its  constitution   such   modifications    as  were 
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obtaine  fi  fi 

gradua 

detenu 

Bonapa  O  g 

of  tbe  tiTra  firtita,  J.  B.  Cornaro,  and  Pezaio,  the  wdl-knov*u  provedilore, 

whom  we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  the  presence  of  the  general,  were 

tbepersous  selected  for  this  miBsion. 

Kilmaiue's  couriers  and  the  Venetian  envoys  reached  Bonaparte  at  tlie 
nioment  when  his  bold  maaceuvres  had  insured  to  him  the  line  of  the  Alps, 
and  opened  the  hereditary  states.  He  was  at  Gotice,  settling  the  capitula- 
tion of  Trieste.  He  learned  with  real  pain  the  etents  that  were  occurring 
■on  his  roar,  and  to  be  certain  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the 
audacity  and  the  danger  of  his  mareh  upon  Vienna.  Besides,  his 
despatches  to  the  Directory  attest  the  concern  which  he  felt,  and  it  shows 
but  little  judgment  to  assert  that  he  did  not  express  his  real  sentiments  in 
those  despatches,  since  he  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  his  least  creditable 
arttlices  against  tiie  Italian  governments.  But  what  could  he  do  under 
such  circumstances?  It  would  not  be  generous  in  him  to  repress  by  force 
the  party  which  proclaimed  our  principles,  which  welcomed,  which 
caressed,  our  troops,  and  to  give  the  triumph  to  a  party  which  was  ready, 
in  case  of  a  reverse,  to  annihilate  our  principles  and  our  armies.  He 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  make  one  more  attempt 
to  obtain  from  the  envoys  of  Venice  the  concessions  and  the  succours 
which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  wring  from  them.  He  received  the  two 
envoys  politely,  and  gave  them  an  audience  on  the  5th  of  Germinal 
(March  95).  "  For  me  to  arm  against  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  against 
those  who  welcome  us  and  are  ready  to  defend  us,  in  favour  of  my  enemies, 
in  favour  of  those  who  detest  and  would  fain  alaugiiter  us,  is  an  absolute 
impossibility.  This  base  policy  is  as  far  from  my  heart  as  from  my 
interest.  Never  wiJI  I  lend  my  aid  against  the  principles  for  which  France 
has  achieved  her  revolution,  and  to  which  I  owe  in  part  the  success  of  my 
arms.  But  I  offer  you  once  more  my  friendship  and  my  advice.  Ally 
yourselves  frankly  with  France;  draw  nearer  to  her  principles;  make 
(liodiiicotions  indispensably  necessary  to  your  constitution ;  then  I  will 
answer  for  everything,  and,  without  employing  violence,  to  which  I  cannot 
possibly  resort,  I  will  obtain  by  my  influence  over  the  people  of  Italy,  and 
by  the  assurance  of  a  more  rational  system,  the  restoration  of  order  and  of 
peace.     This  result  would  be  for  your  own  advantage  as  well  as  mine." 

This  language,  which  was  sincere,  and  the  wisdom  of  which  needs  no 
demonstration,  was  not  relished  by  the  Venetian  envoys,  and  especially  by 
I'ezaro.  This  was  not  what  they  wanted.  They  were  desirous  that 
Bonaparte  should  restore  the  fortresses  which  he  had  occupied  by  way  of 
precaution  in  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Verona;  that  he  should  permit  the 
arming  of  the  fanatic  party  against  the  patriotic  party,  and  that  he  should 
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thus  ailow  another  war  like  that  of  Vendue  to  be  raised  up  against  hiin  in 
his  rear.  This  was  not  the  way  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  Bonaparte, 
whose  temper  was  aoon  ruflJed,  abused  the  two  deputies,  and,  reminding 
them  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Venetians  towards  the  French  array, 
declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  secret  dispositions  and  designs ; 
but  that  he  was  able,  and  that  he  had- an  army  in  Lombardy  to  watch  them. 
The  conference  grew  warm.  They  passed  from  these  questions  lo  that  of 
supplies.  Hitherto  Venice  had  furnished  the  French  army  with  provisions, 
and  she  had  authorized  Bonaparte  to  demand  them  of  her  by  supplying  the 
Austrian  army.  The  Venetians  wished  that  Bonaparte,  having  entered  the 
hereditary  states,  should  cease  to  be  subsisted  at  their  expense.  This  was 
not  at  ali  his  intention,  for  he  meant  not  to  re([uire  any  thing  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Austria,  in  order  to  conciliate  them.  The  contractors 
whom  Venice  had  secretly  employed  to  supply  the  French  army  had  ceased 
to  do  so,  and  the  general  had  been  obliged  to  levy  requisitions  in  the 
Venetian  states.  "This  is  a  vicious  expedient,"  said  Bonaparte;  "it 
vexes  the  inhabitant,  and  affords  occasion  for  abominable,  peculations ;  this 
campaign  will  not  he  a  long  one;  give  me  a  million  per  month  while 
it  lasts;  the  French  republic  will  afterwards  settle  with  you,  and  will 
feel  more  obliged  for  this  million  than  for  all  the  harm  which  you  sustain 
from  the  requisitions.  Besides,  yovi  have  fed  all  my  enemies,  you  have 
afforded  them  an  asylum,  you  owe  me  reciprocity."  The  two  envoys 
replied  that  the  treasury  was  ruined.  "If  it  is  ruined,"  answered  Bona- 
parte, "  take  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Dul;e  of  Modena,  whom  you 
have  harboured  to  the  detriment  of  my  allies,  the  Modenese;  take  it  from 
ihe  property  of  the  English,  of  the  Russians,  of  the  Austrians,  of  any  of 
my  enemies,  deposited  with  you."  The  parties  separated  in  an  ill-humour. 
A  fresh  interview  took  place  on  the  following  day.*  Bonaparte,  in 
a  calm  mood,  repeated  al!  his  proposals ;  but  Pezaro  did  nothing  to  satisfy 
him,  and  merely  promised  to  inform  the  senate  of  al!  his  demands.  Bona- 
parte, whose  irritation  began  to  break  forth,  then  grasped  the  arm  of 
Pezaro,  and  said,  "1  assure  you  that  I  am  aware  of  your  intentioss ; 
I  know  what  j'ou  are  preparing  for  me;  but  beware!     If,  while  I  am 

'  Tlie  folloiving  is  the  account  of  this  interview  given  by  Napoleon  himaelf,  when  at 
St,  Helena,  to  Las  Cases - 

■'  Have  I  kept  my  word  ?  "  saiil  Napoleon.  "  The  Venetian  territory  is  corered  with 
my  troopa;  the  Germans  arc  flying  befora  me ;  I  shall  be  in  Germany  in  a  few  days. 
What  does  your  Mpiiblio  desire  ?  I  have  offered  her  the  alliance  of  France  ;  does  aha 
accept  it?  " — "No,  aaid  Pezaro,  "  Venice  rejoices  in  your  triumphs  ;  she  knows  well 
that  she  can  ooly  exist  by  means  of  France ;  but,  constant  to  her  ancient  wise  policy, 
she  wiehes  to  reinaia  neuti-al.  Besides,  what  good  could  we  do  youf  Under  Louis 
XII.  or  Francis  I.  wo  were  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  battle  ;  but  now,  with  such 
inunensB  armies,  with  whole  populations  under  arms,  what  value  ca.n  you  set  on  our 
aasistanoe  ?  " — "  But  do  you  still  continue  your  armatnents  f  " — "  We  must  do  so,"  said 
Fexaro.  Brescia  and  Bergamo  have  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Our  faithful 
i50bjecls  are  threatened  at  Ciema,  Chiari,  and  Verona;  Venice  itself  ia  disturbed  !  "  — 
"  Well,"  replied  the  French  general,  "  are  not  theaa  additional  reasoos  for  accepting  tha 
proposals  1  have  made  you.'  They  would  put  an  end  to  a!l  these  troubles  But  youi 
a,te  hurries  you  on  ;  rciiect,  however  ;  it  is  a  more  decisive  moment  for  your  republic  than 
you  tliink.     I  leave  a  greater  force  in  Italy,  than  would  suffice  to  suhieot  you;  lam 

Suittins  ItaXy  to  penetrate  deep  into  Germany ;  if  there  should  be  troubles  in  my  rear, 
irougfi  your  fault, — if  my  soldiers  should  be  insulted  through  your  exciting  yoor 
troops  against  the  Jacobins ;  that  which  would  have  been  no  crime  wliile  I  remained  in 
Italy  win  bs  an  unpardonable  one  wlien  I  am  in  Germany  ;  your  republic  would  cease 
to  e:tist ;  you  would  have  pronounced  its  condemnation.  If  I  have  reason  to  complain 
of  yon,  whctlier  I  am  victorious  or  defeated,  I  will  make  peace  at  your  eipense.' 
Pezaro,  of  course,  made  many  protestations  and  ossuses,  and  then  took  his  leave.    E. 
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engaged  in  a  diKtaiit  enterprise,  you  murder  my  siek,  if  you  aftack  ray 
depots,  if  you  threaten  my  retreat,  you  will  have  decided  your  ruin. 
What  I  might  forgive  while  in  Italy,  would  be  an  utipardonahle  crime  whdc  I 
am  engaged  in  Austria.  If  you  take  up  arms,  you  decide  either  roy  ruin  or 
your  own.  Think  of  this,  and  do  not  hazard  the  infirm  lion  of  St.  Mark 
against  the  fortune  of  an  army  which  would  find  in  its  depots  and  its  hoapi- 
tab  wherewithal  to  cross  your  lagoons  and  to  destroy  you."  This  energetic 
language  frightened,  without  convincing,  the  Venetian  envoys,  who 
immediately  communicated  the  result  of  this  conference.  Bonaparte  also 
wrote  immediately  to  Kilmaiike,  ordering  him  to  exercise  redoubled 
vigilance  in  punishing  the  French  commandants  if  they  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  neutrality,  and  to  disarm  all  the  mountaineers  and  peasants. 

Events  had  advaaced  so  far  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  stop. 
The  insurrection  of  Bergamo  had  taken  place  on  the  22d  of  Ventoae 
(March  12)  ;  that  of  Brescia  on  the  97th  (March  17) ;  that  of  Saio  on  the 
4th  of  Germinal  (March  24).  On  the  8th  of  Germinal  (March  28),  the 
town  of  Crema  effected  its  revolution,  and  the  French  troops  found 
themselves  forcibly  implicated  in  it.  A  detacliment  which  preceded 
Victor's  division,  retm-ning  to  Lombardy,  presented  itself  at  the  gates  of 
Crema.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  agilatiou.  The  sight  of  the  French  tfoopa 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  hopes  and  the  boldness  of  the  patriots.  The 
Venetian  podesta,  who  was  frightened,  at  first  refused  admission  to  the 
French}  he  then  introduced  forty  of  them,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  opened  them  to  the  rest  of  tlie  French  troops 
that  folloived.  The  inhabitants  seized  the  opportunity,  rose,  and  drove 
away  the  Venetian  podesta.  The  French  had  done  this  merely  to  open 
themselves  a  passage;  the  patriots  took  advantage  of  it  to  rise.  When 
such  dispositions  exist,  everything  becomes  a  cause,  and  the  most  invoJun- 
tary  circumstances  have  results  which  lead  to  inferences  of  collusion 
where  theie  is  none  whatever.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French, 
who,  it  is  true,  individually  wished  well  to  the  revolution,  but  who 
officially  observed  neutrality. 

The  mountaineers  and  the  peasants  overran  (lie  country,  excited  by  the 
agents  of  Venice  and  by  the  sermons  of  the  Capuchins.  The  Sclavonian 
regiments,  landed  front  the  lagoons  upon  ttrra  jirma,  advanced  towards 
the  insurgent  towns.  Kilmaine  had  issued  orders,  and  set  in  motion  the 
Lombard  legion  to  disarm  the  peasants.  Several  skirmishes  had  already 
taken  place;  villages  had  been  burned,  and  peasants  seized  and  disarmed. 
But  the  latter,  on  their  part,  began  (o  sack  the  towns,  and  to  slaughter  the 
French,  whom  they  designated  by  the  name  of  Jacobins,  They  had  even 
already  murdered,  in  a  horrible  manner,  all  those  whom  they  met  with 
singly.  They  first  efiected  a  counter-revolution  at  Salo.  A  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  supported  by  a  detachment  of  the 
I'oles  of  the  Lombard  legion,  immediately  marched  npon  Salo  to  expel  the 
mountaineers.  But  some  persons  sent  to  parley  were  enticed  into  the  town 
and  pat  to  death.  The  detachment  was  surrounded  and  beaten.  Two 
hundred  Poles  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Venice.  The  known 
partisans  of  the  French  were  seized  at  Salo,  at  Verona,  and  in  all  the 
Venetian  tcwns;  they  were  confined  under  the  leads,  and  the  state 
inquisitors,  emboldened  by  this  paltry  success,  showed  a  disposition  to  take 
cruel  vengeance.  It  is  asserted  that  it  was  forbidden  to  cleanse  the  canat 
of  Orfano,  which  was  appropriated,  as  it  is  well  known,  to  the  horrible 
purpose  of  drowning   prisoners  of  state.     The   government  of  Venice, 
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however,  while  preparmg  to  exercise  tlie  utmost  rigour,  strove  to  deceive 
Geiieral  Jlonaparte  by  acts  of  apparent  compliance,  and  graoted  the  million 
per  monlli  whicli  he  had  demanded.  The  French,  nevertheless,  conlinued 
to  be  murdered  wherever  they  were  found.  Their  situation  became 
extremely  critical ;  and  Ki!maiiie  despatched  fresh  couriers  to  Bonaparte. 
Tlie  latter,  when  apprized  of  the  battles  fought  by  the  mountaineers,  the 
events  at  Salo,  where  two  hundred  Poles  had  been  made  prisoners,  the 
confinement  of  all  the  partisans  of  France,  and  the  murders  committed 
upon  the  French,  was  filled  with  rage.  He  immediately  sent  a  thundering 
letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  recapitulated  all  his  grievances,  aad  insisted 
on  the  disarming  of  the  mountaineers,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Polish 
prisoners  and  of  the  Venetian  subjects  imprisoned  under  the  leads.  He 
charged  Janol  to  carry  this  letter  and  to  read  it  to  the  senate,  and  ordered 
Lallemant,  the  minister,  to  quit  Venice  immediately  and  to  deeiare  war 
agiiinst  it,  if  all  the  satisfaction  demanded  were  not  granted.* 

Meanwhile,  he  descended  at  a  giant's  pace  from  the  summit  of  the  Norio 
Alps  into  the  vailey  of  the  Mur.  His  principal  hope,  in  this  rash  march, 
was  that  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  would  speedily  take  the  field,  and  soon 
arrive  upon  the  Danube.  But  he  received  a  despatch  from  the  Directory, 
which  took  from  him  all  hope  of  this  kind.  The  distress  of  the  treasury 
was  so  great  that  it  could  not  furnish  General  Morean  with  the  few 
hundred  thousand  francs  which  he  needed  for  procuring  a  bridge  equipage 
and  crossing  the  Rhine.  Hoche's  army,  which  had  two  bridges,  and  which 
was  quite  ready,  desired  to  march,  but  the  government  durst  not  risk  it 
alone  beyond  the  Rhine,  while  Moreau  remained  on  this  side  of  it. 
Carnot,  in  his  despatch,  even  exaggerated  the  obstacles  which  were  likely  to 
retard  the  opening  of  the  campaign  by  the  armies  of  Germany,  and  Jeft 
Bonaparte  no  hope  of  being  supported.  The  general  was  extremely 
disconcerted  by  this  letter.  He  possessed  a  warm  imagination,  and  he 
passed  from  extreme  confidence  to  exlreme  distrust.  He  fancied  either 
that  the  Directory  wished  for  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Italy  and  of 
its  commander,  or  that  the  other  generals  would  not  second  him.  He 
wrote  a  bitter  iettet  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine. 
He  said  that  a  line  of  water  never  was  an  obstacle,  and  tliat  his  conduct 
was  a  proof  of  this;  that  when  one  was  determined  to  cross  a  river,  one 
could  always  do  it;  that  when  men  made  a  point  of  never  risking  their 
glory,  they  sometimes  lost  it ;  that  he  had  crossed  the  Aips  over  snow  and 
ice  three  feet  deep,  and  that  if  he  had  calculated,  like  his  colleagues,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  it ;  that,  if  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhine  left 
the  army  of  Italy  exposed  by  itself  in  Germany,  they  could  not  have  any 
blood  in  their  veins ;  that  for  the  re'ft  that  brave  irroj  if  it  weie  aban- 
doned, would  fall  back  and  Europe  would  be  judge  bcti^een  it  and  the 
other  armies  of  the  lepublic  Like  al!  pass  oiiiie  and  proud  men, 
Bonaparte  was  fond  of  compHm  ng  nnd  of  exaggerating  the  subject  of 
his  complaints.  Whatever  he  raio-ht  say  he  had  no  thought  either  of 
retiring  or  of  stopping,  but  of  striking  terror  mto  Austria  by  a  rapid  march 
and  of  forcing  her  to  consent  to  peice      Many  circumstances   fdvoured 

"Napoleon  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Junot,  with  a.  menacing  letter  to  tlie  senate,  in 
whicli  he  threatened  Ihem  with  the  whole  weight  of  republican  vengeance,  if  they  did 
not  instantly  liberate  the  Poliah  and  French  prisoners,  surrender  to  him  tlie  authars  of 
the  hostilities,  and  disband  all  their  armaments,  Junot  tvaa  received  by  the  senate,  to 
whom  he  read  the  thundering  letter  of  Napoleon  ;  but  they  prevniled  on  him  to  suspend 
his  threats;  and  despatched  two  spnatora  to  tlio  republican  heod-atiarters,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  matters  tc  an  accommodation." — Jitisiin,  E. 
VOL.  iv— IC  K 
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this  design.  Terror  pervaded  Vienna;  the  court  was  inclined  to  treat. 
Prince  Charles  strongly  advised  that  course.  The  ministry  alone,  devoted 
to  England,  still  held  out.  The  conditions  prescribed  to  Clarke,  and  which 
were  anterior  to  Arcole  and  Rivoli,  were  so  moderate  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  Austria  to  those  conditions,  and  even  to 
much  harder.  When  joined  by  Joubert  and  Massena,  Bonaparte  would 
have  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand  men  under  his  command ;  and  with  such  a 
force  he  was  not  afraid  of  a  general  battle,  whatever  might  be  the  power  of 
the  enemy.  For  all  these  reasons,  he  resolved  to  make  an  overture  to 
Prince  Charles,  and,  if  he  received  no  answer,  to  fall  upon  him  with 
impetuosity,  and  to  strike  ao  sudden  and  so  violent  a  blow,  that  Austria 
would  no  longer  reject  his  offers.  What  glory  for  hini,  if,  alone,  unsup- 
ported, having  penetrated  info  Austria  by  so  extraordinary  a  route,  he 
should  impose  peace  upon  the  emperor  ! 

He  was  at  Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carintliia,  on  the  11th  of  Germinal 
(March  31).  Joubert,  on  his  left,  was  completing  his  movement,  and  on 
the  point  of  rejoining  him.  Bernadotte,  whom  he  liad  detached  by  the 
Cariiiola  road,  had  taken  possession  of  Trieste,  of  the  rich  mines  of  Idria, 
and  of  the  Austrian  magazines,  and  was  returning  by  way  of  Laybach 
and  Klagenfurt.  On  the  same  day,  the  Uth  (March  31),  he  wrote  a 
memorable  letter  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  "  Generai-in-chief,"  said  he, 
"  brave  soldiers  make  war  and  desire  peace.  Has  not  this  war  lasted  six 
years?  Have  we  not  slain  men  enough,  and  indicted  calamities  enough 
on  suffering  humanity?  It  cries  out  on  all  sides.  Europe,  which  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  French  republic,  has  laid  them  down.  Your 
nation  alone  is  left,  and  yet  blood  is  about  to  be  spilt  more  abundantly  than 
ever.  This  sixth  campaign  is  announced  by  sinister  omens.  Be  its  issue 
what  it  may,  we  shali  kill  on  either  side  some  thousand  men,  and  we  must 
come  to  an  arrangement  at  last,  since  everything  has  an  end,  not  excepting 
even  the  passion  of  hatred. 

'■  The  Executive  Directory  of  the  French  republic  communicated  to  his 
maJKsty  the  emperor  its  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  afflicts  both 
nations.  The  intervention  of  the  court  of  London  has  opposed  this  wish. 
Is  there  then  no  hope  of  an  arrangement ;  and  must  we  continue  to  slaughter 
one  another  for  the  interests  and  the  passions  of  a  nation  which  knows 
nothing  of  the  calamities  of  a  war  1  You,  general,  who  are  by  birth  so  near 
to  the  throne,  and  above  all  the  petty  passions  which  so  frequently  actuate 
ministers  and  governments,  are  you  determined  to  merit  the  title  of  bene- 
factor of  the  whole  human  race,  and  of  the  real  saviour  of  Germanyt 
Imagine  not,  general,  that  I  mean  by  this  that  it  is  not  possible  to  save  her 
by  force  of  arms;  but,  even  supposing  that  the  chances  of  war  turn  in  your 
favour,  Germany  will  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  ravaged.  As  for  me, 
general,  if  the  overture  which  I  have  the  honour  to  make  to  you  can  save 
the  life  of  a  single  man,  I  shall  be  the  prouder  of  the  civic  crown,  which  I 
shall  fee!  that  I  have  deserved,  than  of  the  melancholy  glory  which  can 
result  from   militaiy  successes." 

The  Archduke  Charles  could  not  accede  to  this  overture,  for  the  AuHc 
Council  had  not  yet  come  to  any  determination.  At  Vienna,  the  valuable 
effects  of  the  crown  and  papers  of  importance  were  shipped  on  the  Danube 
and  the  young  archdukes  and  archduchesses  were  sent  to  Hungary.  The 
court  prepared,  in  case  of  extremity,  to  quit  the  capital.  The  archduke 
replied  to  general  Qonaparte  that  he  wished  for  peace  as  muiih  as  he  could, 
but  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat,  and  that  he  must  address  himself 
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directly  to  Vienna.*  Bonaparte  advanced  rapidly  across 
Cariniliia,  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  12tii  of  Germinal  (April  I),  pursued 
the  enemy's  rear-guard  upon  St.  Veith  and  Freisach,  and  overthrew  if.  la 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  encountered  the  archduke,  who  had  taken 
oaition  in  advance  of  the  narrow  gorges  of  Neumark,  with  the  remains  of 
is  army  of  Friule,  and  with  four  divisions  from  the  Rhine,  those  of  Kaim, 
Mercantin,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  reserve  of  grenadiers.  A 
furious  battle  ensued  in  these  gorges.  Massena  had  again  ali  the  honour  of 
it.  The  soldiers  of  the  Rhine  challenged  the  old  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  They  tried  which  could  advance  the  quickest  and  the  farthest.  After 
an  obstinate  action,  in  which  the  archduke  lost  three  thousand  men  ou  the 
field  of  battle  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  everything  was  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  gorges  were  taken.  On  the  following  day,  Bona- 
parte marched  without  intermission  from  Neumark  upon  Uiizmark.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  terminated  the  cross-road  connecting  the  high-road 
of  the  Tyrol  with  that  ofCarinthia.  It  was  by  this  road  that  Kerpen  was 
coming,  pursued  by  Jo ubevt.  The  archduke,wishingto  gain  lime  for  Kerpen 
to  rejoin  him,  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms,  that,  as  he  said,  he  might  take 
into  consideration  the  letter  of  the  11th  (March  31).  Bonaparte  replied 
that  they  coufd  negotiate  and  fight  at  the  same  time,  and  coutinued  his 
march.  On  the  following  day,  the  14th  (April  3),  another  severe  action 
took  place  at  Unzmark,  where  he  took  fifteen  hundred  prisoners;  he  then 
entered  Knittelfeld,  and  found  no  further  obstacle  as  far  as  Leoben.  The 
advanced  guard  entered  that  place  on  the  ISth  of  Germinal  (April  7).  Ker- 
pen had  made  a  great  circuit  to  rejoin  the  archduke,  and  Jouhert  had  given 
the  hand  to  the  principal  army. 

On  the  very  day  that  Bonaparte  entered  Leoben,  Lieutenant-general 
Bellegarde,  and  Major-general  Meerfeld  arrived  at  the  head-quarters,  and 
desired  a  suspension  of  arms  for  ten  days  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  intimidated  by  the  rapid  march  of  the  French.  Bonaparte  was  aware 
that  a  suspension  of  arms  for  ten  days  would  give  the  archduke  time  to 
receive  the  last  reinforcements  from  the  Rhine,  to  rally  all  the  detached 
portions  of  his  army,  and  to  take  breath.  But  he  himself  had  great  need  to 
do  so,  and  he  would  be  a  gainer  on  his  side  by  the  junction  of  Bernadotte 
and  Jouhert.  Besides  he  believed  that  there  was  a  sincere  desire  to  treat, 
and  he  granted  a  suspension  of  arms  for  five  days,  to  allow  plenipotenti- 
aries time  to  arrive  and  to  sign  prelimj navies.  The  convention  was  signed 
on  the  18th  (April  7),  and  was  to  last  only  till  the  23d  (April  12).  He 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Leoben,  and  pushed -forward  Massena's  advanced 
guard  upon  Simmering,  the  last  height  of  the  Noric  Alps,  which  is  twenty- 
five  leagues  distant  from  Vienna,  and  whence  the  steeples  of  that  capital 
may  be  discerned.  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  to  satisfy 
them  respecting  hia  intentions,  and  he  added  deeds  to  words,  for  nothing 
WES  taken  without  being  paid  for  by  the  army. 

Bonaparte  awaited  the  expiration  of  the  five  days,  ready  to  strike  a  fresh 

'  "UcqueBtionably,Bir,  said  the  afchduko,  in  hie  reply,  1  desire  as  uiuoh  bs  you,  tlit 
attainment  of  peace  for  the  happiness  offlie  people  and  of  humanity.  Considering, 
however,  that  in  the  Hituation  which  I  hold,  it  is  do  part  of  my  buaineas  to  inquire  into 
and  determine  the  quarrel  of  tlie  belligerent  powers;  and  that  I  aJn  not  furnished,  on 
lie  part  of  the  emperor,  with  any  plenipotentiary  powers  for  treating,  joa  will  exeuae 
nie,  general,  ifl  do  not  enter  into  negotiation  with  you  touching  a  mattef  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  which  does  not  lie  wilhin  my  department.  Whatever  shall  happen, 
either  respecting  the  future  chances  of  the  war,  or  the  prospect  of  peace,  I  request  you 
to  bo  equally  convinced  of  my  distinguished  esteem," — Montliolon.     E. 
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blow,  and  to  increase  the  consternation  of  the  iraperiiii  court,  if  it  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  frightened.  But  thece  was  every  disposition  at  Vienna  to 
■jut  on  end  to  this  long  and  cruel  struggle,  which  had  lasted  five  years,  and 
in  which  torrents  of  blood  had  been  spiit.  The  English  party  in  the  mi- 
nistry had  entirely  lost  its  influence.  Thigut  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  disgrace.  The  people  of  Vienna  loudly  demanded  peace;  the  Arch 
duke  Charles  himself,  the  hero  of  Austria,  recommended  it,  and  declared 
that  the  empire  could  no  longer  be  saved  by  arms.  The  emperor  inclined 
to  this  opinion.  At  length,  a  determination  was  taken;  and  Count  de 
Meerfeld,  and  the  Marquis  de  Gallo,  ambassador  of  Naples  at  Vienna,  were 
immediately  despatched  to  Leoben.  The  latter  was  chosen  through  the 
influence  of  the  empress,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
and  who  interfered  much  in  public  affairs.  Their  instructions  were  to 
sign  preliminaries  which  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  afterwards  negotiating 
a  definitive  peace.  They  arrived  on  the  moroing  of  the  34th  of  Germinal 
(April  13),  at  the  moment  when  the  truce  had  expired,  and  Bonaparte  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  advanced  posts.  They  declared  that  they  had  full 
powers  to  settle  the  basis  of  peace.  A  garden  in  the  vicinity  of  Leoben 
was  declared  neutral  ground,  and  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  amidst 
the  bivouacs  of  the  French  army.  The  young  general,  who  had  ali  at  once 
become  a  negotiator,  had  not  served  a  diplomatic  apprenticeship;  but  for 
a  year  past  he  had  had  to  treat  of  the  most  important  aifairs  that  can  ba 
discussed  in  this  world.  lie  had  acquired  a  celebrity  which  made  him  the 
most  distinguished  character  of  his  times,  and  the  language  he  used  was  as 
Striking.  He  formed,  therefore,  a  glorious  representative  of  the  French 
republic.  He  had  no  commission  to  negotiate.  It  was  Clarke  who  was 
invested  with  all  the  powers  for  that  purpose,  and  Clarke,  whom  he  had 
sent  for,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  head-quarters.  But  he  might  consider 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  as  an  armistice,  and  this  was  within  the  powers 
of  generals;  besides  it  was  certain  that  Clarke  would  sign  all  that  he 
desired  to  have  done ;  he  therefore  entered  immediately  into  negotiation. 
The  chief  concern  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  envoys  was  for  the  settlement 
of  etiquette.  According  to  ancient  custom,  the  emperor  had  the  honour 
of  precedence  before  the  kings  of  France;  he  was  always  named  first  in 
the  preamble  of  treaties ;  and  his  ambassadors  had  precedence  of  the  French 
ambassadors.  He  was  the  only  sovereign  to  whom  this  honour  was  con- 
ceded by  France.  The  emperor's  two  envoys  immediately  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  French  republic,  if  the  ancient  etiquette  were  maintained, 
"  The  French  republic,"  proudly  replied  Bonaparte,  "  has  no  need  to  be 
acknowledged;  it  is  in  Europe  like  the  sun  above  the  horizon  :  so  much 
the  worse  for  those  blind  wretches  who  can  neither  see  nor  profit  by  it."  * 
He  refused  the  article  of  acknowledgment.  As  for  etiquette,  he  declared 
that  such  matters  were  quite  indifferent  to  the  republic;  that  they  might 
settle  that  point  with  the  Directory,  which  would  probably  not  object  to 
sacrifice  such  interests  to  real  advantages;  that  for  the  moment,  they 
would  treat  on- a  footing  of  equality;  and  that  France  and  the  emperor 
should   by  turns  have  the  precedence. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  essential  questions. 
The  first  and  most  important  article  was  the  cession  of  the  BeJgic  provinces 

•  "  Thia  was  gallantly  spoken  ;  but  how  sliange  '"  ^tj-^i  11.=)  n...  =on.o  l-^U;.!.,.! 
in  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  was  able  to  place 
republic,  without  even  an  eclipse  being  the  conaequei 
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to  France.  Austria  could  no  longer  entertain  any  intention  of  refusing 
them.  It  was  first  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  cede  to  France  all  the 
Belgic  provinces;  that,  moreover,  he  should  consent,  as  a  menibev  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  to  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  Prance  to  the  Rhine. 
The  point  was  to  find  indemnities,  and  the  emperor  had  required  sufficient 
indemnities  to  be  procured  for  him  either  in  Germany  or  in  Italy.  There 
were  two  ways  of  procuring  them  for  him  in  Germany,  either  by  giving 
him  Biivaria,  or  by  secitlarizing  several  ecclesiastical  states  of  the  empire, 
The  first  plan  had  more  than  once  engaged  the  attention  of  European 
diplomacy.  The  second  originated  with  Rewbel,  who  had  devised  this 
expedient  as  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  conformable  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  it  was  no  longer  the  time  for  bishops  to  be 
temporal  sovereigns,  and  it  was  ingenious  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  power 
pay  for  the  aggrandizements  which  the  French  republic  was  to  receive. 
But  the  aggrandizements  of  the  emperor  in  Germany  would  scarcely  have 
obtained  the  assent  of  Prussia.  Besides,  if  Bavaria  were  given  to  him,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  indemnities  for  the  prince  to  whom  it  belonged. 
Lastly,  the  states  of  Germany  being  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
emperor,  he  would  not  gain  much  by  acquiring  them,  and  he  far  preferred 
aggrandizements  in  Italy,  which  would  really  add  new  territories  to  his 
power,  It  was  therefore  requisite  to  think  of  seeking  indemnities  in  Italy. 
Had  the  French  general  consented  to  the  immediate  restoration  to  the 
emperor  of  Lombardy  which  he  had  lost;  had  he  engaged  to  maintain  the 
republic  of  Venice  in  its  present  state,  and  not  to  bring  democracy  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Alps  ;  he  would  instantly  have  consented  to  the  peace,  and 
acknowledged  the  Cispadane  republic,  composed  of  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
the  two  legations,  and  La  Romagna.  But  to  replace  Lombardy  under  the 
yoke  of  Austria — Lombardy,  which  had  shown  such  attachment  to  the 
French,  which  had  made  such  efforts  and  such  sacrifices  for  them,  and 
whose  principal  inhabitants  were  so  deeply  compromised — would  be  an 
odious  act  and  a  weakness ;  for  our  situation  allowed  us  to  require  more. 
It  behoved  us  then  to  insure  the  independence  of  Lombardy,  and  to  seek 
in  Italy  such  indemnities  as  would  compensate  Austria  for  the  twofold  loss 
of  Belgium  and  of  Lombardy.  There  was  a  very  simple  arrangement  which 
had  more  than  once  occurred  to  European  diplomatists,  vvhich  had  more 
than  once  been  a  subject  of  hope  to  Austria  and  of  fear  to  Venice;  this 
was,  to  indemnify  Austria  with  the  Venetian  states.  The  IMyrian  provinces, 
Istria,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy,  from  the  Isonzo  to  the  Oglio,  formed 
rich  possessions,  and  were  capable  of  furnishing  ample  indemnities  for 
Austria.  The  manner  in  which  the  Venetian  aristocracy  had  conducted 
itself  towards  France,  its  constant  refusals  to  ally  itself  with  her,  its  secret 
armaments,  the  evident  object  of  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  French  in  case 
of  a  reverse,  the  recent  rising  of  the  mountaineers  and  peasants,  and  the 
murder  of  Frenchmen,  had  filled  Bonaparte  with  indignation.  Besides,  if 
the  emperor,  for  whom  Venice  had  secretly  armed,  accepted  her  spoils, 
Bonaparte,  against  whom  she  had  set  on  foot  those  armaments,  could  not 
have  any  scruple  to  cede  them.  For  the  rest,  there  would  yet  be  indemnities 
lefl  to  offer  to  Venice,  There  were  Lombardy,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the 
legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  La  Romagna,  rich  and  extensive  pro- 
vinces, part  of  which  formed  the  Cispadane  republic,  Venice  might  be 
indemnified  with  some  of  these  provinces.  This  arrangement  appeared  the 
moat  suitable;   and  here   was  for  the  first  time  laid  down  the  principle  of 
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indemnifying  Austria  with  the  provinces  of  Venice  on  the  terra  firma,  an<J 
compensating  Venice  with  other  Italian  provinces. 

The  plan  was  referred  to  Vienna,  from  which  the  negotiators  were 
scarcely  twenty-five  leagues  distant.  This  kind  of  indemnity  was  accepted ; 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  immediately  settled  and  formed  into  arti- 
cles, which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  negotiation.  The 
emperor  ceded  to  France  al!  his  possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  con- 
sented, as  a  member  of  the  Empire,  that  the  repuhiic  should  acquire  the 
boundary  of  the  Rhine.  He  renounced  Lombardy  also.  As  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  these  sacrifices,  he  was  to  receive  the  Venetian  territories  on 
ierrajirma,  Illyra,  Istria,  and  Upper  Italy  as  far  as  the  Oglio.  Venice  was 
Jo  remain  independent,  to  retain  the  Ionian  islands,  and  to  receive  com- 
pensations taken  from  the  provinces  at  the  disposal  of  France.  The 
emperor  acknowledged  the  republics  which  were  about  to  be  founded  in 
Italy.  The  French  army  was  to  retire  from  the  Austrian  states,  and  to  take 
up  its  quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  those  states  ;  that  is,  it  was  to  evacuate 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  to  place  itself  on  the  Isonzo  and  at  the  outlets 
of  the  Tyrol.  All  the  arrangements  relative  to  the  Venetian  provinces  and 
government,  were  to  be  made  in  concert  with  Austria.  Two  congresses 
were  to  be  opened,  one  at  Berne  for  the  separate  peace  with  the  emperor, 
the  other  in  a  city  of  Germany  for  the  peace  with  (he  Empire.  The  peace 
with  the  emperor  was  to  he  concluded  in  three  months,  upon  pain  of  nullity 
of  the  preliminaries,*  Austria  had  another  strong  reason  for  hastening 
the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  namely,  that  she  might  take  posses- 
sion as  speedily  as  possible  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  so  that  the  French 
might  not  have  time  to  propagate  revolutionary  ideas  there. 

Bonaparte's  plan  was  to  dismember  the  Cispadane  repuhiic,  composed 
of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  two  legations,  and  the  Romagna;  lo  unite  the 
duchy  of  Modena  with  Lombardy,  and  to  form  with  them  a  single  republic, 
having  Milan  for  its  capital,  and  lo  be  called  the  Cisalpine  republic,  from 
its  situation  with  respect  to  the  Alps.  He  then  purposed  giving  the  two 
legations  and  La  Romagna  to  Venice,  taking  care  to  humble  its  aristocracy 
and  to  modify  its  constitution.  Thus  there  would  be  in  Italy  two  republics 
allied  with  France,  owing  their  existence  to  her  and  disposed  to  concur  in 
her  plans.  The  Cisalpine  would  have  for  its  frontier  the  Oglio,  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  intrench.  It  would  not  possess  Mantua,  which,  with  the 
Mantuan,  would  continue  to  belong  to  the  emperor,  but  Pizzighitone  on 
the  Adda  might  be  made  a  first-rate  fortress ;  and  the  walls  of  Bergamo  and 
Crema  might  be  rebuih.  The  republic  of  Venice  with  her  islands,  with 
the  Dogado  and  the  Polesino,  which  Bonaparte  would  strive  to  preserve  for 
her,  with  the  two  legations  and  the  Romagna,  which  were  to  be  given  to 
her  with  the  province  of  Massa-Carrara,  and  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  which  was 
to  be  annexed  lo  her  territory  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  a  maritime 
power,  bordering  at  once  npon  two  seas. 

"  "  On  the  27th  of  April,  Ihe  Matqule  de  Gallo  [ireepnled  the  preliniinories,  ratified 
by  the  emperor,  to  Napoleon  at  Gratz.  It  was  in  one  of  those  confcrcnceH  that  oiie  of 
(he  plenipotentiaries,  authorjied  by  an  autograph  letter  of  the  emperor,  offered  Napo- 
leon, to  procure  Jiim,  on  the  conclusion  of  a.  peace,  a  sovereignty  of  two  hundred  and 
arty  Uiouaand  souls  in  Germany,  for  himself  and  hia  family,  in  order  lo  place  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  republioaninerdtitude.  The  general  smiled;  he  deeired  the  plenipo- 
tentiary to  thank  the  emperor  lor  this  proof  of  tlia  intoreet  he  took  in  his  welfpie,  and 
<aid  that  he  wished  for  no  greatness  nor  rscbe?,  unless  conlerred  on  bim  by  the  J'renoh 
people  " — Muntkola-n.     E. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  Bonaparte  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  position  to 
exclude  the  Austriana  enlirely  frem  Italy;  why,  above  ail,  he  indemnified 
them  at  the  expense  of  a  neutral  power,  and  by  an  outrage  similar  to  the 
partition  of  Poland.  In  the  first  place,  was  it  possible  entirely  to  emanci- 
pate Italy  1  Would  it  not  have  been  requisite  to  convulse  Europe  once 
Tuore,  in  order  to  make  it  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope,  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  and 
of  ihe  Duke  of  Parma  ?  Was  the  French  republic  capable  of  the  efforts 
which  such  an  enterprise  would  have  demanded?  Was  it  not  achieving  a 
great  deal  to  have  sown  in  this  campaign  the  seeds  of  iibefty,  by  constitut- 
ing two  republics,  whence  she  could  not  fail  soon  to  extend  herself  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  1  The  partition  of  the  Venetian  states 
had  no  resemblance  to  that  celebrated  enormity  with  which  Europe  has  so 
frequently  been  reproached.  Poland  was  partitioned  by  the  very  powers 
which  had  urged  her  to  rise,  and  which  had  promised  her  their  assistance. 
Venice,  to  whom  the  French  had  sincerely  offered' their  friendship,  had 
refused  it,  and  prepared  to  betray  them,  and  to  surprise  them  in  a  moment 
of  danger,  If  she  had  reason  to  complain,  it  was  of  the  Austriaus,  for 
whose  benefit  she  intended  to  betray  the  French.  Poland  was  a  state 
whose  limits  were  distinctly  marked  on  the  map  of  Europe,  whose  inde- 
pendence was  in  a  manner  commanded  by  Nature,  and  was  of  importance 
to  the  quiet  of  the  West ;  whose  constilution,  though  vicious,  was  gene- 
rous; whose  citizens,  though  unworthily  betrayed,  had  exhibited  a  noble- 
courage,  and  deserved  the  interest  of  civilized  nations.  Venice,  on  the 
contrary,  had  no  natural  territory  but  her  lagoons,  for  her  power  had  never 
resided  in  her  possessions  on  the  mainland ;  she  was  not  destroyed  because 
some  of  her  provinces  were  exchanged  for  others ;  her  constitution  was  the 
most  unjust  in  Europe ;  her  government  was  abhorred  by  her  subjects ;  her 
perfidy  and  her  cowardice  gave  her  no  claim  to  interest  or  to  existence. 
Nothing,  then,  in  the  partition  of  the  Venetian  states  could  be  compared 
with  the  partition  of  Poland,  unless  it  were  the  conduct  of  Austria. 

Besides,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  giving  such  indemnities  to  the  Aus- 
triana, without  expelling  them  from  Italy,  and  this  could  only  he  done  by 
treating  in  Vienna  itself  But  for  this  the  concurrence  of  the  armies  of 
the  Rhine  would  have  been  requisite ;  and  Bonaparte  had  received  intima- 
tion that  they  could  not  take  the  field  in  less  than  a  month.  He  would 
have  had  no  alternative  in  this  situation  but  to  fall  back,  to  await  their 
taking  the  lield ;  and  this  course  would  have  been  liable  to  many  incon- 
veniences, for  it  would  have  given  time  to  the  archduke  to  prepare  a 
formidable  army  against  him,  and  to  Hungary  to  rise  en  masse  and  fab 
upon  his  flanks.  Moreover,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back,  and 
almost  to  confess  the  rashness  of  his  march.  In  accepting  the  prelimina- 
ries, he  bad  the  honour  of  extorting  peace  single-handed ;  he  reaped  the 
fruit  of  his  very  daring  march  ;  he  obtained  conditions  which,  in  the  situation 
of  Europe,  were  extremely  brilliant,  and  much  more  advantageous  than 
those  which  had  been  specified  for  Clarke,  since  they  etipulaled  for  the  line 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  and  for  a  republic  in  Italy.  Thus,  partly  for 
political  and  military  reasons,  partly  from  personal  considerations,  he  de- 
termined to  sign  the  pteJiminaries,  Clarke  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters. With  his  accustomed  boldness  and  the  assurance  inspired  by  hie 
glory,  his  name,  and  the  general  wish  for  peace,  Bonaparte  overstepped  his 
powers,  and  signed  the  preiiminaries,  as  though  ihey  had  related  to  a  mere 
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armistice.  The  signature  was  given  at  Leoben,  on  the  29th  of  Germj/ia!, 
year  V  (April  18,  1797). 

Had  he  known  at  the  moment  what  was  passing  on  the  Rhine,  he  would 
not  have  been  in  such  haate  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  ;  but  he 
knew  no  more  than  had  been  intimated  to  him,  and  it  had  been  intimated 
to  him,  that  the  inaction  would  be  long.  He  immediately  sent  off  Masacna 
to  carry  the  preliminaries  to  Paris.  This  brave  general  was  the  only  one 
whom  he  had  not  sent  to  carry  colours,  and  to  receive  the  honours  of 
triumph.  Bonaparte  deemed  this  a  fine  opportunity  for  sending  him,  and 
one  that  was  worthy  of  the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered.  He 
also  despatched  couriers  to  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  who  travelled  through  Germany,  in  order  to  arrive  the  sooner,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  ali  hostilities  if  they  had  commenced. 

They  had,  in  fact,  begun  at  the  very  moment  of  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
liminaries. Hoche,  lon_g  impatient  to  enter  into  action,  was  incessantly  de- 
manding permission  to  commence  hostilities.  Moreau  had  hastened  to  Paris, 
to  solicit  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  bridge  equipage.  Orders 
were  at  length  issued.  Hoche,  at  the  head  of  his  fine  army,  debouched  by 
Neuwied,  while  Champioanet,  with  the  right  wing  debouched  by  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  marched  upon  Uckerath  and  Altenkirchen.  Hoche  attacked  the 
Austrians  at  Heddersdorf,  where  they  had  thrown  up  considerable  intrench- 
meuls,  killed  a  great  number  of  (hem,  and  took  five  thousand  prisoners. 
After  this  brilliant  action,  he  advanced  rapidly  upon  Frankfort,  always 
beating  Kray,  and  striving  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
enveloping  him  by  a  skilful  manceuvre,  and  perhaps  of  taking  him,  when  Bo- 
naparte's courier  arrived,  with  the  news  of  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries. 
This  circumstance  stopped  Hoche  amidst  his  victorious  march,  and  caused 
him  deep  mortiiication,  for  he  once  more  saw  himself  stopped  sjion  in  his 
career.  If  the  couriers  had  but  been  sent  first  to  Paris,  he  should  have  had 
time  to  take  Kray  and  his  whole  corps,  which  would  have  added  a  glorious 
exploit  to  his  life,  and  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions. While  Hoche  was  advancing  thus  rapidly  upon  the  Nidda,  Desaix, 
who  had  been  authorized  by  Moreau  to  cross  the  Rhine,  attempted  one  of 
the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  war.  He  had  cbo-'^en  a 
point  much  lower  down  than  Stjasburg  for  crossing  the  Rhine.  After 
grounding,  with  his  troops,  upon  an  island  of  gravel,  he  had  at  length  landed 
on  the  opposite  bank.  There  he  had  remained  for  twenty-four  hours, 
liable  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  and  obliged  to  struggle  against  the 
whole  Austrian  army,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  copses  and  marshes, 
till  a  bridge  «ihould  be  thrown  across  the  river.  At  length  the  passage  was 
effected,  the  Austrians  had  been  pursued  into  the  Black  Mountains,  imd 
part  of  iheir  baggage  taken  Here,  also,  the  army  was  stopped  amidst  its 
success,  by  the  courier  from  Leoben  ;  and  there  was  reason  to  regrti  ibiii 
the  false  statements  sent  to  Bonaparte  should  have  induced  him  to  sign 
so  soon 

The  couriers  then  went  forward  to  Paris,  where  the  news  gave  grsiit  jny 
to  those  who  wished  tor  peace,  but  not  to  the  Directory,  which,  deeming 
OUT  situation  formidable,  was  disappointed  to  see  that  it  had  not  been 
turned  to  a  more  profitable  account.  Lareveiliere  and  Rewbel  desired,  as 
philosophers,  the  entire  emancipation  of  Italy;  Barras,  like  a  fiery  revo- 
lutionist, wished  that  the  republic  should  humble  ihe  powers  ;  Carnot,  who, 
for   some  time   past,  affected   moderation,   who,  in   general,  supported    the 
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views  of  the  opposition,  approved  of  the  peace,  and  asserted  that,  in  ordei 
to  obtain  a  durable  peace,  it  was  requisite  that  the  emperor  should  not  be 
bumbled  too  much.  Warm  discussiima  on  the  subject  of  the  preliminaries 
took  piace  in  the  Directory ;  nereftheless,  in  order  not  to  excite  loo  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind  and  not  to  appear  to  make  everlasting 
war,  it  was  decided  that  the  bases  fixed  at  Leobea  should  be  approved  of 

During  theae  occurrences  on  the  Rhine  and  in  France,  important  events 
were  breaking  forth  in  Italy.  We  have  =ee[i  that  Bonaparte  apprized  of 
ihs  disturbances  prevailing  in  the  Venetiin  stites  ot  the  rismg  of  the 
mountaineers  against  the  towns,  of  the  check  of  the  Brescians  before  Salo, 
of  thn  capture  of  the  two  hundred  Poles  of  the  murder  of  a  ffrL^t  number 
of  FreHchmen,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  all  their  paitiaana  h\d  written 
at  Leoben  a  furious  letter  to  the  senate  of  Venice  He  had  ordered  Junot, 
his  aide-de-camp,  to  read  it  himself  to  the  senate  then  to  demand  the  libe- 
ration of  all  the  prisoners,  and  the  search  after  and  the  delivery  to  the 
French  of  the  murderers  ;  and  he  had  instructed  him  to  cause  a  declara- 
tion of  war  to  be  posted  up  and  to  quit  Venice  immediately  if  complete 
satisfaction  were  not  given.  Junot  was  introduced  to  the  senate  on  the 
26ih  of  Germinal  (April'  15).  He  read  the  threatening  letter  of  his  general, 
and  he  behaved  with  all  the  rudeness  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a  victorious 
soldier.*  He  was  assured  that  the  armaments  which  had  taken  place  had 
no  other  object  than  to  maintain  subordination  in  tile  territories  of  the 
republic;  that,  if  murders  had  been  committed,  it  was  an  involuntary  mis- 
fortune which  should  be  repaired.  Junot  would  not  be  put  off  with  empty 
words.  He  threatened  to  post  up  the  declaration  of  war  if  the  state  pri- 
soners and  the  Poles  were  not  set  at  Jiberty,  and  if  orders  were  not  issued 
to  disarm  the  mountaineers,  and  to  search  after  the  perpetrators  of  ail  the 
murders.  However,  the  efforts  made  to  pacify  him  at  length  succeeded, 
and  it  was  settled  with  him,  and  the  French  minister,  Lalleraant,  that  the 
senate  should  write  to  General  Bonaparte,  and  send  two  deputies  to 
arrange  with  him  as  to  the  satisfaction  upon  which  he  meant  to  insist.  The 
two  deputies  appointed  were  Francis  Donat  and  Leopold  Justiniani. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  in  the  Venetian  territories  continued.  The 
towns  were  stili  in  hostility  with  the  population  of  the  country  and  of  the 
mountains.  The  agents  of  the  aristocratic  and  monkish  party  circulated 
the  falsest  leports  relative  to  the  state  of  the  French  army  in  Austria. 
They  asserted  that  it  was  surrounded  and  destroyed,  and  tliey  appealed  to 
two  facts  as  authorizing  their  false  rumours.  Bonaparte,  in  drawing  to  him 
the  two  corps  of  Joubert  and  Bernadotte,  which  he  had  ordered  lo  march, 
the  one  through  the  Tyrol,  the  other  through  Carniola,  had  uncovered  his 
wings.  Joubert  had  beaten  and  driven  Kerpen  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  hii 
had  left  I.audohn  in  a  part  of  the  Tyrol,  whence  the  latter  had  soon  issued 
again,  raising  the  whole  JoyaS  population  of  those  mountains,  and  descend- 
ing the  Adige  to  march  upon  Verona.  General  Servier,  left  with  twelve 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  Tyrol,  retired  foot  by  foot  upon  Verona,  to  seek 
refuge  with  the  French  troops  remaining  in  Upper  Italy.  At  the  same 
lime,  a  corps  of  similar  strength,  left  in  Carniola,  retired  before  the  Croata, 
who  had  risen  like  the  Tyrolese,  and  fell  back  upon  PalmaNova.  These 
were  unimportant  occurrences,  and  Lallemant,  the  French  minister,  strove 

'  "  Junot,  introduced  into  tlie  senate,  made  tlie  threats  of  liis  maEtet  ring  in  tiie 
asloundeil  ears  of  the  members,  and,  by  the  blunt  and  rougli  manner  of  o  soldiei  who 
nad  risen  from  the  tanks,  added  to  the  dismay  of  the  tremblina  nobles."—  Scott's  Lift 
vfJVap«l€on.     E. 
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lo  detnonstrate  their  insignlficaiice  g 

to  spare  U  fresh  imprudences  i  bi  g  d 

while  Bonaparte  was  obliging  the  A  p 

head-quarters  to  treat,  it  was  rep       d    n  V  h 

was  beaten,  surrounded,  and  must  b     p       h  m  d 

The  party  hostile  to  the  J'rench  R  h     d 

which  were  several  members  of  th    V  g  g 

vernment  itself  did  not  appear  to  g  P 

ever.     At  Verona,  in  particular,  I        g  m  Th 

the  most  important  city  in  the  Ve  as  r  p 

the  revolutionary  contagion,  for  it        d  S  p 

insurgent  towns.     The  Venetians  d 

French  from  it.      To  thia  attem  g  d  b 

disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  as  b  a 

the  approach  of  General  Laudohn.     T  d  I 

and  Sclavonian  troops  in  the  servi  V  ft  d 

soon  all  [he  communications  with  g  p 

General  Balland,  who  commanded      V  ,  ra  p         d       m 

the  other  commandants  posted  in  the  environs.  More  than  twenty  thou- 
sand mountaineers  inundated  the  country.  The  French  detachments  were 
attacked  on  the  roads;  Capuchins  preached  to  the  popula.ce  in  the  streets, 
and  a  false  manifeslo  of  the  podesta  of  Verona,  was  circulated,  encouraging 
the  people  to  slaughter  the  French.*  The  name  of  Bataglia,  subscribed 
to  this  manifesto,  was  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  forgery;  nevertheless, 
it  could  not  fail  to  contribute  to  inflame  people's  minds.  At  length  a 
message  was  sent  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party  in  Verona  to  inform  Genera! 
Landohn  that  he  might  approach,  and  that  the  place  should  be  ddivered 
up  to  him.  It  was  on  the  26th  and  37th  of  Germinal  (April  15  and 
Iti),  that  ali  these  circumstances  occurred.  No  aooounts  had  arrived 
from  Leoben,  and  the  moment  actually  appealed  mo'it  seasonable  for  an 
explosion. 

General  Balfand  kept  upon  his  guard.  He  had  given  hjs  troops  orders 
10  retire  into  the  forts  on  the  first  signal.  He  complained  to  the  Venetian 
authorities  of  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  French,  and  paiticularly  of 
the  preparations  which  he  saw  making ;  but  he  obtamed  only  evasive  re- 
plies, and  no  leai  satisfaction.  He  wrote  to  Minlua  and  to  Milan,  demand- 
ing succours,  and  was  iareadlncss  to  shut  himself  op  anj  f  ■   ■     ■• 


*  "  I  arrived  in  thp  Venetian  territory  at  the  moment  i\hi-n  tin 
tlie  French  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out.    Thousanda  ot  peasants  were  ms 
nee,  uadei  the  pretext  of  appeBsins  the  troubles  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia. 


igh  Verona  on  the  16th  of  April,  the  eve  of  the  signature  of  the  nrel 
.   .en,  and  of  the  rein^t  of  Verona.     Enster  Sunday  waa  the  day  wlitob  mc  pinmia 
lected  for  preaching  that  it  was  lawful,  and  even  meritorious,  to  kiif  Jacobins.    'Death 


lo  alt  Frenchmen!'  was  iheir  rallying-ery.  After  stopping  two  hours  at  Veron  , 
proceeded  on  tny  journey,  without  bcin;;  aware  of  the  massacre  which  tlireatened 
tbat  oily.  When  about  a  league  from  the  town,  however,  I  was  stopped  by  a  party  of 
inanrgenlfl  (in  their  way  thither,  consisting  of  about  two  thousnnd  men.  Tliey  only  de- 
wired  nie  to  cry  'Long  live  St.  MatJc!'  an  order  with  wJiich  I.epeedijy  complied,  and 
paaaed  on.  What  woold  have  become  of  me  had  I  been  in  Verona  on  the  Monday  .'  On 
that  terrible  day  the  bells  were  rung  while  the  French  were  butchered  in  the  hospitals. 
Every  one  met  in  the  Btreeta  was  put  to  death.  The  priests  headed  the  aasassins.  On 
tilt  very  day  of  the  insurrection  of  Verona  some  Frenchmen  were  assassinated  be- 
tween thai  city  and  Viconia,  throuffh  which  1  had  passed  on  the  day  before  without 
danger ;  and  soareelv  had  I  passed  through  Padua,  when  I  learned  that  others  had  been 
inassttored  there.  Thus  the  assassins  (iocs  travelled  as  rapidly  as  the  post."— Bour 
•  lenne.     E. 
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forts.  On  the  2Stli  of  Gentiina!  (April  17),  wiiioli  was  Easter  Monday,  ait 
extraordinary  agitation  took  pface  in  Verona;  bands  of  peasants  entered, 
shouting  "  Deatti  to  the  Jacobins !  "  Balland  withdrew  his  troops  into  the 
forte,  left  only  detachments  at  the  gates,  and  gave  notice  that  on  the  first 
act  of  violence,  he  would  fire  upon  the  city.  But  about  noon  whistlings 
were  beard  in  the  streets :  the  people  fell  upon  the  French ;  armed  bajids 
attacked  the  detachments  lejl  to  guard  (he  gates,  and  butchered  those  who 
had  not  time  to  regain  the  forts.  Ferocious  murderers  threw  themaelveg 
upon  the  French  who  were  detained  by  their  functions  in  Verona,  slabbed 
them  with  poniards,  and  threw  them  into  the  Adige.  They  did  not  e^-en 
^are  the  hospitals,  and  imbrued  their  bands  in  tlie  blood  of  part  of  the 
sick.*  Meanwhile,  those  who  could  get  away,  but  had  not  time  to  run 
to  the  forts,  fled  to  the  government-house,  whece  the  Venetian  authori- 
ties afforded  them  an  asylum,  that  the  massacre  might  not  appear  to  he  their 
work.  Already  more  than  four  hundred  unfortunate  persons  had  perished, 
and  the  French  garrison  shuddered  with  rage  at  seeing  the  French  sliiugh- 
tered,  and  their  bodies  floating  at  a  distance  upon  the  Adige.  General 
Balland  immediately  issued  orders  to  lire,  and  covered  the  city  with  halls. 
He  had  it  in  his  power  to  reduce  it  to  iishes.  But  if  the  mountaineers  who 
had  entered  concerned  themselves  but  tittle  about  this,  the  inhabitants  and 
the  Venetian  magistrates  resolved  to  parley  in  order  to  save  their' city. 
Tbey  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Balland,  to  confer  with  him,  and  lo 
prevent  the  disaster.  General  Balland  consented  to  a  parley,  wilh  a  view 
to  save  the  unhappy  individuals  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the 
government,  and  upon  whorn  the  Veronese  threatened  to  revenge  all  the 
damage  done  lo  the  city.  Among  the  number  were  women  and  children 
belonging  to  the  oflicers  of  the  civil  administrations,  and  sick  escaped  from 
the  hospiiaiB  ;  and  it  was  of  importance  to  estricate  them  from  the  danger. 
Balland  insisted  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  immediately,  that 
the  niountaineers  and  the  Sclavonian  regiments  should  be  sent  away,  that 
the  populace  should  be  disarmed,  and  that  some  of  the  Venetian  magistratea 
should  be  given  him  as  hostages  and  guarantees  for  the  submission  of  the 
city.  The  messengers  desired  that  an  oflicer  might  be  sent  to  the  palace 
of  the  government  lo  treat.  The  brave  ckefde  brigade,  Beaupoil,  had  the 
courage  to  accept  this  mission.  Passing  through  the  waves  of  a  furious 
populace,  which  would  fain  have  torn  him  iu  pieces,  he  at  length  reached 
the  Venetian  authorities.  The  whole  night  was  passed  in  vain  discussions 
with  the  proveditore  and  the  podesta,  without  coming  to  any  arrangement. 
They  would  not  disarm,  they  would  not  give  hostages,  they  wanted  gna-' 
rantees  against  the  vengeance  that  General  Bonaparte  would  otherwise  not 
fail  to  take  on  the  rebellious  city.  But,  during  this  parley,  the  agreement 
not  to  fire  while  the  conference  lasted,  was  not  observed  by  the  ferocious 
hordes  which  had  taken  possession  of  Verona:  they  exchanged  a  fire  of 
musketry  with  the  forts,  and  our  troops  made  sorties.  Next  morning,  the 
39th' of  Germinal  (April  18),  Beaupoil  returned  to  the  forts,  amidst  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  without  obtaining  any  concession.  News  was 
brought  that  the  Venetian  magistrates,  unable  to  govern  the  furious  multi- 
tude, had  withdrawn.  The  firing  of  musketry  against  the  fort  was 
renewed.  General  Balland  then  ordered  his  guns  again  to  play,  and  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  city.     It  was  in  flames  in  several  quarter's. 

•  Najwleon,  when  nicntioning  this  circumstance  ut  St.  Helenn,  aaid    "  The  fury  ol 
the  people  carried  Ihem  eo  ftj,  that  tliey  Mtuallj  inutile rnd  four  hundred  who  wer» 


lying  BiGkin  the  hospitslt 
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Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  assembled  in  tlie  palnce  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  assume  tiie  direction  of  the  city  in  the  al>seiice  of  the 
authorities.  A  fresh  parJej  took  place ;  it  was  agreed  that  ihe  firing  should 
cease;  but  this  convention  was  not  better  esecuted  (han  the  former  iiy  the 
ifisurgeats,  who  never  ceased  firing  upon  the  forts.  The  ferocious  peasants 
who  covered  the  country  fell  upon  the  garrison  of  the  fort  of  La  Chiusa, 
situated  on  the  Adige,  and  slaaghlered  it.  They  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  French  scattered  in  the  villages  around  Verona. 

B«t  the  moAient  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  Couriers  had  been 
despatched  from  all  quarters  to  acquaint  General  Kilmaine  with  wliat  had 
happened.  Troops' hastened  up  from  all  sides.  Kilmaine  ordered  General 
Chabrand  to  inarch  immediately  with  twelve  hundred  men ;  Lahoz, 
commander  of  the  Lombard  legion,  to  advance  with  eight  hundred  ;  and 
Generals  Victor  and  Baraguay-d'Hilliers  to  march  with  their  divisions. 
While  the  troops  were  eseculing  these  movements.  General  Laudohn 
received  intelligence  of  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  and  halted  upon 
the  Adige.  After  a  sanguinary  battle,  which  General  Chabrand  had  to 
iight  with  the  Venetian  troops,  the  city  of  Verona  was  surrounded  on  alt 
sides ;  and  then  the  furious  wretches  who  had  massacred  the  French  passed 
from  the  most  atrocious  vi*Ience  to  the  deepest  despondency.  They  had 
never  ceased  parleying  and  firing  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  Floreal  (April 
20—25).  The  Venetian  magistrates  had  made  their  appearance  again ;  they 
still  demanded  guarantees  against  the  vengeance  which  threatened  them ; 
twenty-four  hours  were  given  them  to  decide ;  again  they  withdrew.  A 
provisional  municipality  supplied  their  place;  and,  on  seeing  the  French 
troops  masters  of  the  city  and  ready  to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  it  surrendered 
unconditionally.  General  Kilmaine  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  pillage, 
but  he  could  not  save  the  Mont  de  Piete,  which  was  partly  plundered.  He 
ordered  some  of  the  known  leaders  of  the  insurrection  taken  in  arms  to  be 
shot ;  he  imposed  upon  the  city  a  contribution  of  eleven  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  sent  out  his  cavalry  upon  all  the  roads 
to  disarm  the  peasants  and  to  cut  in  pieces  such  as  should  resist.  He  then 
exerted  himself  to  restore  order,  and  immediately  despatched  a  report  to 
the  general-in-chief,  awaiting  his  decision  relative  to  the  rebel  city.  Such 
were  the  massacres  known  by  the  name  of  Veronesf.  Easter." 

During  thefte  occurrences  at  Verona,  an  act  still  more  odious,  if  possible, 
■was  committed  in  Venice  itself.  An  ordinance  forbade  armed  vessels  of 
the  belligerent  powers  to  enter  the  port  of  Lido.  A  lugger,  commanded 
by  Captain  Laugier,  belonging  to  (he  French  flotilla  in  the  Adriatic,  chased 
ty  Austrian  frigates,  had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries  of  Lido  and 
saluted  them  with  nine  guns.  He  was  ordered  to  put  off  again,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  from  the  weather,  which  was  bad,  and  from  the  enemy's 
ships  that  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  was  about  to  obey,  when,  without 
giving  him  time  to  get  away,  the  batteries  fired  upon  the  unfortunate  vessel, 
and  riddled  her  without  mercy.  Captain  Laugier,  with  a  generous  self- 
devotion,  made  his  crew  go  below,  and  went  himself  upon  deck,  with  a 
speaking  trumpet,  to  repeat  that  he  was  retiring  :  but  he  fell  dead  U|ion  the 

'  "  These  Eanguinary  proMedings  lofficiently  verify  the  old  observation,  that  pueil- 
lanimily  and  cruelty  are  allied  to  each  other,  and  that  none  are  so  truly  hiimnne  as  Uie 
brave  and  'he  free.  They  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  pallinte  Ihe  treachery  of  the 
French  or  the  rapacity  of  the  ImperialiatB,  but  they  go  fnr  lo  diminish  Ihe  regret  H-hich 
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deck,  with  two  of  his  crew.  At  the  same  moment  tiie  luggec  was  boartled 
by  some  Venetian  boats,  manned  by  Sclavonians,  who  mailed  upon  deck 
and  murdered  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  unfortunate 
men,  who  were  carried  to  Venice.  This  deplorable  event  happened  on  the 
fourth  of  Fioreal  (April  23), 

At  this  moment  news  arrived  not  only  of  the  massacres  at  Verona,  hut 

of  the  capture  of  (hat  city  and  of  the  siga»turf  of  the  preliminaries.     Ths 

g  m        f      d         1  pl      ly       mp  omised,  and  could  no  longer 

If        up         h  f  &  I   B      p  rte,   wlio,   so   far    from  being 

nd  d      d  b  h  y  victorious,  and  just  dictated 

p  A  I  Id  h  d    1  with  that  all-powerful  genera!, 

wh  II  h    1      f      d       d     i  Idiers  it  had  slaughtered.     It 

w  h  I      i       h  1 )      it  had  officially  ordered  either 

h  V  hip  rpetrated  at  the  port  of  Lido 

was  by  p    b  bl  d     h  pposes  so  must  be  ignorant  of 

h  pdbgn  dby  factions.     Governments  in 

I  1  ders  for  the  execution  of  what 

hywh      ly        d      ly      ff      ht  vhose  sentiments  they  partici- 

p  Th  y  p    I        m  and  do  by  it  what  they  dare 

n      d      h         I  Th  a        f  V  rona  had  cannon ;  they  were 

pp       d  b    V  g  I  Ottolinr,  podesta  of  Bergamo, 

1    d   b  pfl    d      h  1      1  h     11    1       was  necessary  for  arming  the 

p  1  ft      f        h    g    h  n     the  gOTeriiment  had  only  to 

ff       I  b         p!  J  d         d    h  as  tVt  it  conducted  itself.     In 

hfimmh  -ndn  imprudence  in  decreeing  a 

d        h  m     d  f   1      L  1      r      having,  as  it  said,  enforced 

sp        f       h     1  f  V  I  Id   not,  therefore,  hope   to   find 

e  h  IJ         1  1  G  IB     aparte.     It  sent  fresh  inatruc- 

d  J  ni,  who  were  at  first  directed 

d     bj   Junot  on  the  26th  of  Germinal 

V  and  the   Lido  were  not  then 

h  d  y  different  task  to  perform,  and 

They    advanced  amidst  shouts  of  joy 

e,  and  they  were  soon  avvare  that  they 

midst  these  important  events.     They  learned  on 

the  road  that  Bonaparfe,  to  punish  them  for  the  refusal  of  his  alliance,  for 

their  severity  to  his  partisans,  and  for  some  murders  committed  singly  upon 

Frenchmen,  had  ceded  part  of  their  territories  to  Austria.     What  would 

he  do,  when  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  atrocious  circumstances 

which  had  since  occurred ! 

Bonaparte  was  already  returning  from  Leoben,  and  withdrawing  his 
army,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  preliminaries,  towards  the  Alps  and 
the  Isonzo,  They  found  him  at  Oratz,  and  were  introduced  to  him  on  tho 
6th  of  Fioreal  (April  25).  At  this  moment  he  had  heard  only  of  the 
massacres  at  Verona,  which  had  begun  on  the  28th  of  Germinal  (April  17), 
and  not  of  the  aff'air  of  the  Lido,  Which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  Fioreal 
(April  33).  They  were  furnished  with  a  letter  from  a  brother  of  the 
general's,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more  graciously  received.  They 
accosted  trembling  (hat  man  "  truly  extraordinary,"  to  use  their  own  words, 
"  for  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  the  promptness  of  his  understanding, 
and  the  invincible  force  of  his  sentiments."  He  received  them  with 
politeness,  and,  repressing  his  indignation,  permitted  them  lo  cxp.ain 
tlMBrtWilves  at  great  length.     Then,  breaking  silence,  he  asked,  "  Are  my 
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prisoners  released !  Are  the  murderers 
disarmed  ?  I  want  no  empty  words  :  my  s 
must  take  signal  vengeance."  Tlie  two  envoys  reverled  to  the  circum- 
stances which  had  obliged  them  to  provide  against  the  insurrection,  to  the 
disorders  inseparable  from  such  erents,  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the 
real  murderers.  "  A  government  bo  well  served  by  spies  as  yours,"  replied 
Bonaparte  sharply,  "  ou^tt  to  know  the  real  instigators  of  those  murders, 
I  am  aware,  to  be  sure,  that  it  is  as  despised  as  it  is  despicable,  and  that  it 
«annot  now  disarm  those  whom  it  has  armed.  !  will  disarm  them  for  it. 
1  have  made  peace;  I  have  eighty  thousand  men;  I  will  break  in  pieces 
your  leads.  I  will  be  a  second  Attila  for  Venice.  I  will  heve  no  inquisi- 
tion, no  golden  book  ;  tliose  are  institutions  of  the  barbarous  ages.  Your 
government  is  superannuated;  it  must  be  demolished.  When  I  was  at 
Gorice,  I  offered  M.  Pezai-o  my  alliance  and  rational  advice.  He  rejected 
ihem.  You  were  waiting  fur  my  return  to  cut  off  my  retreat :  well,  iiere  I 
am.  I  will  treat  no  longer ;  I  am  determined  to  give  law,  If  you  have 
nothing  else  to  say,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  you  may  retire." 

These  words,  angrily  uttered,  appalled  the  Venetian  envoys.  They 
solicited  a  second  interview,  but  they  could  not  draw  any  other  expressions 
from  the  general,  who  persisted. in  his  intentions,  and  whose  evident  deter- 
mination it  was  to  give  law  to  Venice,  and  to  destroy  by  force  an  aristocracy 
which  he  could  not  persuade  by  his  counsels  to  amend  itself.  But  they 
had  soon  additional  cause  for  apprehension  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  the  massacres  at  Verona,  and  especially  with  the 
atrocious  cruelty  committed  in  the  port  of  the  Lido..  Not  daring  to  call  on 
Bonaparte,  they  ventured  to  write  him  a  most  submissive  letter,  offering 
him  all  the  explanations  that  be  could  desire,  "  I  cannot  receive  j'ou,"  he 
replied,  "  covered  all  over  with  French  blood.  I  will  listen  to  you  when 
you  have  delivered  to  me  the  three  slate  inquisitors,  the  commandant  of 
the  Lido,  and  the  officer  who  superintends  the  police  of  Venice."  How- 
ever, as  they  had  received  a  last  courier  relative  to  the  event  at  the  Lido, 
he  consented  to  see  them,  but  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal,  till  they 
bad  delivered  up  to  him  the  persons  whom  he  demanded.  The  two 
Venetians,  then  seeking  to  use  a  power  which  their  republic  had  frequently 
employed  with  effect,  began  to  propose  to  him  a  reparation  of  a  different 
kind.  "No,  no,"  replied  the  irritated  general;  "if  you  were  to  cover 
your  beach  with  gold,  all  your  treasures,  a(!  the  treasures  of  Peru,  could 
not  pay  for  the  blood  of  one  of  my  soldiers,"  * 

Bonaparte  dismissed  them.  It  was  the  I3th  of  Floreid  (May  2),  Jle 
immediately  published  a  manifesto  declaring  war  against  Venice.  The 
French  coustitution  did  not  permit  either  the  Directory  or  the  generals  to 
declare  war,  but  it  authorized  them  to  repel  hostilities  already  commenced. 
Bonaparte,  supporting  himself  upon  this  authority  and. upon  the  events  at 
Verona  and  at  the  Lido,  declared  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  gave 
notice  to  Lallemant,  the  minisler.lo  quit  Venice,  caused  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark  to  be  taken  down  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  terra  firma,  the  towns  to 
be  municipalised,  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  government  to  he  every- 
where proclaimed,  and,  til!  the  arrival  of  his  troops,  which  were  returning 

*  "The  terrified  deputies  neil  ventured  to  touch  wilh  delieaoy  on  the  subject  of 
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from  Austria,  he  ordered  General  Kilmaine  to  proceed  witli  the  divisioag 
of  Baragaay-d'Hilliers  and  Victor  to  the  border  of  the  lagoons.  Hia 
determinations,  as  prompt  as  bis  anger,  were  instantly  executed,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  ancient  lion  of  St.  Mark  disappeared  everywhere 
between  the  banks  of  the  Isonzo  and  those  of  the  Mincio,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  tree  of  liberty.  Troops  advanced  from  all  sides,  and  the 
French  cannon  roared  on  those  shores  which  for  so  long  a  period  had  not 
heard  an  enemy's  guns. 

The  ancient  city  of  Venice,  seated  amidst  her  lagoons,  could  still  present 
airaost  insuperable  difficulties  even  to  the  general  who  had  Juat  humbled 
Austria.  All  her  lagoons  were  armed.  She  had  Ihirty-seven  galleys,  and 
one  liundred  and  si\t,y-eight  gun-boats,  carrying  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
guns  and  eight  thousand  hve  hundred  seamen  and  gunners.  She  had  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  Italians  and  eleven  thousand 
Sclavonians,  provisions  for  eight  months,  fresh  water  for  two,  and  the 
means  of  renewing  these  supplies.  We  were  not  masters  of  the  sea ;  we 
had  no  gun-boata  for  crossing  the  arms  which  separate  the  lagoons ;  we 
should  be  obliged  to  advance,  with  sounding-line  in  hand,  along  those 
canals  unknown  to  us,  and  under  the  fire  of  innumerable  batteries.  Brave 
and  daring  as  were  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  they  might  be  stopped  by  such 
obstacles,  and  doomed  to  a  siege  of  several  months.  And  how  many 
events  might  produce  a  delay  of  several  months !  Austria,  having  rested 
herself,  might  reject  the  preliminaries,  enter  the  lists  again,  and  give  rise 
to  fresh  chances. 

But  if  the  nailitary  situation  of  Venice  presented  resources,  her  internal 
state  did  not  aflow  an  energetic  use  to  be  made  of  them.  Like  all  super- 
annuated bodies,  this  aristocracy  was  divided.  It  had  neither  the  same 
interests  nor  the  same  passions.  The  high  aristocracy,  possessing  the 
public  offices  and  honours,  and  having  great  wealth  at  its  disposal,  had  less 
ignorance  and  fewer  prejudices  and  passions  than  the  inferior  nobility ;  it 
had,  above  all,  the  ambition  of  power.  The  mass  of  the  nobility,  excluded 
from  public  employments,  living  upon  succour,  ignorant  and  furious,  was 
full  of  genuine  aristocratic  prejudices.  In  conjunction  with  the  priests,  it 
excited  the  people,  who  belonged  to  it,  as  is  the  case  in  all  states  in  which 
the  middle  class  is  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  them  to  it.  These 
people,  composed  of  seamen  and  artisans,  coarse,  superstitious,  and  half 
savage,  were  ready  to  indulge  in  any  excesses.  The  middling  class, 
composed  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  lawyers,  physicians,  &iC.,  wished,  as 
everywhere  else,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  equality,  rejoiced  at  the 
approach  of  the  French,  but  durst  not  manifest  its  joy,  for  fear  of  a 
populace  which  might  be  urged  to  the  greatest  excesses  before  a  revolution 
was  eflected.  Lastly,  to  all  these  discordant  elements  was  added  another 
not  less  dangerous.  The  Venetian  government  was  served  by  Sclavonians. 
This  barbarous  soldiery,  foreign  to  the  people  of  Venice,  and  frequently  in 
hostility  with  them,  only  awaited  an  occasion  to  gratify  its  longing  for 
plunder,  without  intending  to  serve  any  party. 

Such  was  the  internal  situation  of  Venice.  Tliat  worn-out  body  was 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  great,  in  possession  of  the  government,  wpre 
struck  with  certain  considerations.  Though  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
resist  an  attack,  they  were  afraid  of  a  conflict  with  such  a  warrior  as 
Bonaparte.  They  dreaded  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  the  fury  with  which  the 
two  irritated  parties  would  not  fail  to  be  inflamed,  the  excesses  in  which 
the  Sclavonian  soldiery  might  indulge,  the  dangers  to  which  Venice,  with 
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e  and  commercial  establishments,  would  be  exposed  :  they  were, 
above  ail,  apprehensive  lest  their  possessions,  all  situated  on  the  terra  firma, 
should  be  sequestrated  by  Bonaparte  and  threatened  with  confiscation. 
They  even  had  fears  on  account  of  the  pensions  upon  which  the  inferior 
nobility  lived,  and  which  would  be  lost  if,  pushing  the  conflict  to  extremity, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  a  revolution.  They  conceived  that  by  nego- 
tiating, they  might  aave  the  ancient  institutions  of  Venice  by  means  of 
modifications;  retain  the  power  which  is  always  assured  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wield  it;  save  their  estates  and  the  pensions  of  the  petty 
nobility;  and  spare  the  city  of  Venice  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage. 
These  men,  consequently,  who  had  neither  the  energy  of  their  ancestors 
nor  the  passions  of  the  mass  of  the  Hobility,  thought  of  treating.*  The 
principal  members  of  the  government  assembled  at  the  doge'a.  These 
were  the  six  councillol's  of  the  doge,  the  three  presidents  of  criminal 
guarantee,  the  three  chiefs  of  the  council  of  ten,  and  the  three  avogadora. 
This  meeting,  an  extraordinary  one,  and  even  contrary  to  established  usage, 
had  for  its  aim  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  Venice.  Consternation 
pervaded  it;  The  doge,  enfeebled  by  age,  had  ills  eyes  full  of  tears.  He 
said  that  they  we     n  P  "g  h  h  q        y  in  their  beds. 

Each   suggested  d  ff  m  On     m     b      p    p  sed   to   employ 

Haller,  the  bank  B       p  Th     p    p  n  was  deemed 

ridiculous  and  us  B  €1  b       d         ad  orders  to  do 

whatever  could  b    d  P  d  b  he  Directory,  if 

possible. t     Othe      p    p      d  d   d        d        mselves.     This 

scheme  was  though     mp     d  d  g       d    illy  heads.      At 

length  it  was  dec  d  d  p  m  d  fication  of  the 

constitution,  in       d  pp  B       p  e.     The  great 

council,    compos  d  h         b  d      presenting  the 

Venetian  nation,  kd      S     hndd      d     n  members,  that 

is,  rather  more  tl    n  p  Th    p    p  n     as  made  amidst 

a  dead  silence,     Th     q  h  d  d    b  d    n  consequence 

of  a  communicat       f    n  L      m  n      h    n  ate,  and  it  had 

been  voted  to  def  m  d  fi  B       n  this  occasion 

it  was  obvious  th  g      P       l*  rse  to  dilatory 

means.     The  do  p  d  p    d  b    fi      h  nd  ed  and  ninety- 

eight  votes.     It  p  rp       d   h  b         t  by  the  senate, 

should  be  author      d         n  g  G  B      p     e,  and  even  to 

treat  of  objects        h  p  h     g  oil,  that  is,  of 

constitutional  obj  b  h 

The  two  com  n  y     nd  d  Bonaparte  on 

the  border  of  the  lagoons,  at  the  bridge  of  Marghera.  He  was  disposmg 
liis  troops,  and  the  French  artillerymen  were  already  exchanging  balls  with 
the  Venetian  gun-boats.  The  two  commissioners  delivered  to  hiia  the 
resolution  of  the  great  council.  For  a  moment  he  appeared  struck  with 
that  determination;  then,  resuming  a  sharp  tone,  he  said  to  them,  "And 
are  the  three  state  inquisitors  and  the  commandant  of  the  Lido  in  confine- 

*  "  Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  defend  the  lagoons  againgt  aiv  enemy, 
who,  notwithstanding  Napoleon's  TiravEido,  had  not  even  a  single  bout.  But  tlie  propo- 
sal, bad  it  been  made  to  an  abbess  and  a  convent  of  nuns,  could  scarce  have  appeared 
mote  extraordinary,  than  it  did  to  tlieBO  degenerate  nobles." — Scott's  Ufe  of  J\"apB 
Inm.    E. 

5  a  private  bribe,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  ul 
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inetit?  I  must  have  their  heniJs.  No  t^e^ly  till  French  blood  has  been 
aveug'd.  Your  Isgoons  shall  not  deter  rue,  !  find  them  jusl  what  I 
expected.  In  a  fortnight  I  shali  be  in  Venice.  Your  nobles  shiil!  not 
esciipe  death  except  by  going  like  the  French  emigrants  nnd  dragging  their 
misery  all  over  the  world."  The  two  conmiissionera  did  their  utmost  to 
gain  a  delay  of  a  few  d:iys,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  council  to 
tlie  satisfaction  which  lie  demanded,  lie  would  not  grant  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  He  nevertheless  consented  to  grant  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  six  d;iys,  to  give  the  Venetian  commissioners  time  to  rejoin  him  at 
Mantua,  with  the  adhesion  of  the  great  council  to  u!l  the  conditions  wliicli 
he  imposed. 

Bonaparte,  satisfied  with  having  struck  terror  into  the  Venetians,  had  no 
intention  of  coming  to  real  hostilitie.-i,  because  he  was  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  the  lagoons,  and  he  foresaw  the  interference  of  Austria. 
II  he  entered  by  force,  oompiaints  of  the  violauon  of  the  prejimmaries 
would  be  made  at  Vienn  i ,  and  m  any  case  it  would  suit  hini  belter  to 
induce  them  to  •submit.  Ratiified  with  haiiiig  fiighiened  them,  he  set  out 
for  Mintu^  and  Mdnn  not  doubting  that  they  would  soon  follow  to  make 
their  full  and  entiie  submission 

The  a»semblv  of  il!  the  members  ol  the  government,  already  formed  it 
the  doge's  met  afiesb  to  rei^ene  the  leport  of  the  com  mission  era  1  here 
were  no  longer  ani  means  ot  resisting  the  demands  of  the  generil  they 
weie  obliged  lo  con'-ent  lo  them  all,  for  the  danger  daily  became  more 
imminent  It  wia  siid  that  the  citizens  were  eon>>piriug  and  intended  to 
murder  the  nobihtj  iiid  that  the  Sclavonians  uould  aiail  themselves  of 
the  occasion  to  pilhge  tiie  city  It  w  is  igieed  to  submit  a  new  proposition 
lo  the  great  conned,  tending  lo  accede  to  all  that  General  Bonaparte  de- 
manded Ou  the  13l!i  of  Floieal  (May  4),  the  gidiid  council  was  n^iin 
a'isembled  By  a  mijonty  of  seien  nundied  and  four  voices  to  ten  it 
decided  that  the  commissioner'!  shouid  be  authorised  to  treat  on  all  the 
condilionb  with  General  Bonaparte,  and  that  proceedings  should  be  iinmp- 
diatel)  commenced  against  the  thiee  state  inqui'iitors  and  the  commandant 
ol  the  Lido 

The  com  mi-.-:  loners  furnished  with  new  powers,  followed  Bonapirie  to 
MiIjh,  to  1  ly  the  proud  constitution  of  Venice  at  his  feet  But  ai\  di)s 
were  not  suffiLient,  and  the  truce  had  nearlj  expired  before  thej  could  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  general.  During  this  interval  the  consternation 
kept  increasing  in  Venice.  At  one  moment,  the  terror  was  so  great,  that 
the  commandant  of  the  lagoons  was  authorized  to  capitulate  to  the  French 
generals  invested  with  the  command  in  the  absence  of  Bonapartff.  The 
government  merely  recommended  to  him  the  independence  of  the  republic, 
religion,  the  safety  of  persons  and  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  public  and 
private  property,  the  mint,  the  bank,  the  arsenal,  and  the  archives.  A  pro 
longation  of  the  truce  was,  however,  obtained  from  the  French  generals,  in 
order  to  allow  the  Venetian  envoys  time  to  negotiate  with  Bonaparte. 

The  arrest  of  the  three  state  inquisitors  had  disorganized  the  police  of 
Venice.  The  most  influential  persons  of  the  bourgeoisie  bestirred  them- 
.selves  and  openly  manifested  an  intention  of  acting,  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  fall  of  the  aristocracy.  They  surrounded  Villetard,  the 
French  charge  d'affaires,  who  had  remained  at  Venice  after  the  departure 
of  Lallemanl,  the  minister,  and  who  was  an  ardent  patriot.  They  sought 
and  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  supporter  of  their  projects.  At  the  same  time 
the  Sclavonians  were  in  a  slate  of  insubordination,  which  afforded  reason  to 
VOL.  IV.— 18  1.2 
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apprehend  the  most  horrible  excesses.  They  had  had  quarrels  with  the 
people  of  Venice,  and  the  bourgeoisie  seemed  even  to  excite  these  quarrels, 
which  produced  division  amoug  the  forces  of  the  aristocratic  party.  On 
the  30th  of  Floreal  (May  9),  terror  had  reached  its  height.  Spada  and 
Zorzi,  two  very  influential  members  of  the  revolutiouary  party,  entered 
into  communication  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  extraordinary  meeting 
ibrmed  at  the  doge's.  They  insinuated  that  they  ought  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  French  charge  d'affiires,  and  to  arrange  with  him  the  means 
of  preserving  Venice  from  the  calamities  which  threatened  her.  Donat  and 
Batagiia,  two  patricians,  whom  we  have  already  seen  prouiinent  during 
these  troubles,  addressed  themselves  lo  Villutard  on  the  9th  of  May.  They 
asked  him  what  would  be,  in  the  present  danger,  the  most  likely  mode  of 
saving  Venice,  He  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  whatever  from  the 
general-in-chief  to  treat,  but  that,  if  they  wished  to  have  his  private  opinion, 
he  should  advise  the  following  laeasures ;  The  embarking  and  sending 
away  of  the  Sclavomans;  the  institution  of  a  civic  guard;  the  introduction 
of  four  thousand  French  into  Venice,  and  the  occupation  by  them  of  all  the 
fortified  points  ;  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  government,  and  the  formation 
in  its  stead  of  a  municipality  of  thirty-six  members,  chosen  from  among  all 
classes,  and  having  the  existing  doge  for  mayor;  and  the  liberation  of  all 
prisoners  confined  on  account  of  their  opiiiions.  ViJIelard  added,  that  on 
these  terms  Bonaparte  would,  no  doubt,  pardon  the  three  state  inquisitors 
and  the  commandant  of  the  Lido. 

These  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  council  assembled  at  the  doge's. 
They  were  extremely  severe,  since  they  involved  a  complete  revolution  in 
Venice.  But  the  heads  of  the  government  dreaded  a  revolution  steeped  in 
blood  by  the  projects  of  the  reforming  party,  by  the  popular  fury,  and  by 
the  cupidity  of  the  Solavonians.  Two  of  them  made  a  vehement  resistance. 
Pezaro  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  retire  to  Swit/.erland,  than  consum- 
mate with  their  own  hands  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  government  of  Venice. 
The  opposition,  however,  was  overcome,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  propo- 
sitions should  be  laid  before  the  great  council.  This  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  23d  of  Floreal  (May  12).  Meanwhile,  the  arrears  of  pay  due 
lo  the  Sclavonians  werfe  discharged,  and  they  were  embarked  to  be  sent 
back  to  Dalniatia.  A  contrary  wind,  however, prevented  them  from  leaving 
the  harbour,  and  their  presence  in  the  waters  of  Venice  only  served  to  keep 
up  the  prevailing  agitation  and  terror. 

On  the  23d  of  Flovea!  (May  12),  the  great  council  was  solemnly  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  voting  the  abolition  of  this  ancient  aristocracy.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people  was  collected.  On  the  one  hand  was  per- 
ceived the  bourgeoisie  exulting  to  see  at  last  the  power  of  its  masters  over- 
thrown, and,  on  the  other,  the  populace,  excited  by  the  nobility,  ready  (o 
fall  upon  those  whom  it  considered  as  the  instigators  of  this  revolution. 
The  doge  addressed  the  assembly  with  tears,  and  proposed  to  it  to  abdicate 
the  sovereignty.  They  were  ftbout  to  deliberate,,  when  reports  of  musketry 
were  heard.  The  nobility  conceived  themselves  threatened  with  a  mas- 
sacre. "  To  the  vole !  lo  the  vote  I "  was  shouted  on  all  sides.  Five 
hundred  ano  twelve  voices  voted  the  abolition  of  the  old  government.  Ac- 
cording lo  the  statutes,  there  should  have  been  six  hundred.  There  were 
twelve  opposition  votes  and  five  null.  The  great  council  gave  up  the 
sovereignty  to  the  entire  Venetian  nation:  it  voted  the  institution  of  a 
municipality  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government,  composed 
of  deputies  of  all  the  Venetian  states ;  it  consolidated  the  public  debt  and 
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the  pensions  granted  to  the  poor  nobles,  and  decreed  the  admission  of 
French  Iroops  into  Venice,  No  sooner  were  these  resolutions  adopted, 
than  a  flag  was  hoisted  from  a  window  of  the  palace.  At  this  sight,  the 
bourgeoisie  was  filled  with  joy,  but  the  enraged  populace,  carrying  along 
with  them  tile  image  of  St.  Mark,  paraded  the  streets  of  Venice,  and  attacked 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  accused  of  having  wrung  this  determination 
from  the  Venetian  nobility.*  The  houses  of  Spada  and  Zorzt  were  broken 
open  nnd  plundered  :  the  uproar  was  at  its  height,  and  a  terrible  convulsion 
was  apprehended.  Meanwhilej  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  inter- 
ested in  the  public  tranquillity  assembled,  placed  at  their  head  an  old  Mal- 
tese general,  named  Salembeni,  who  had  been  long  persecuted  by  the  state 
inquisition,  and  rushed  upon  the  rioters.  After  a  combat  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Rialto,  they  dispersed  them,  and  restored  order  and  tranquillity. 

The  Sclavonians  were  at  length  embarked  and  sent  home,  after  com- 
mitting great  excesses  in  the  villages  of  Lido  and  Malamocoo.  The  new 
municipality  was  instituted;  and  on  the  27th  of  Floreal  (May  16)  the 
flotilla  went  to  fetch  a  division  of  four  thousand  French, -which  quietly 
established  itself  in  Venice. + 

During  these  occurrences  in  Venice,  Bonaparte  was  signing  in  Milan, 
and  on  the  same  day,  with  the  Venetian  plenipotentiaries,  a  treaty  conform- 
able in  every  respect  with  the  revolution  which  had  just  taken  place.  It 
stipulated  the  abdication  of  the  aristocracy,  the  institution  of  a  provisional 
government,  the  introduction  of  a  French  division  upon  the  plea  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  punishment  of  the  three  state  inquisitors  and  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Lido.  Secret  articles  stipulated,  moreover,  exchanges  of 
territory,  a  contribution  of  three  millions  in  money,  and  three  millions  in 
naval  stores,  and  the  delivery  to  France  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates.  Tiiis  treaty  was  t<>lhave  been  catitied  by  the  government  of 
Venice;  but  this  ratification  was  rendered  impossible,  since  the  abdication 
had  already  taken  place,  and  it  would  have  been  useless,  because  all  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  already  executed.  The  provisional  municipality, 
nevertheless,  thought  it  right  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Bonaparte  had  thus  gained  his  end,  without  compromising  himself  with 
Austria,  without  engaging  in  the  arduous  undertaking  of  a  siege.     He  had 

Yielding  to  the  terapeat  which  they  could  not  v/itlistnnd,  t!ie  Venetian  oligarchy 
i.ibled  in  mournful  silence  on  the  19th  of  May,  and,  after  paesing  in  review  iIjb 
lasted  reaouroea  and  dislraoted  state  of  the  republic,  voted,  amidst  the  tears  of  all 


io  their  country.bj'  a  migoritj  of  fivo  handredand  twelva  to  fourteen  voicea,the 
abdication  of  their  aiithonty.  Shouts  ftoai  tlia  giddy  maltitude  rent  the  sliy  ;  the  tree 
of  liberty  wds  hoisted  on  the  place  of  St.  Mark ;  flie  democrats  entered,  amidst  bloodshed 


er,  upon  the  ejtercisa  of  their  new-bom  sovereignty ;  and  the  revolutionary 
parly  ibndly  imagined  they  were  3a,anohed  into  a  boondjesa  career  of  glory.  Bat  the 
real  patriots,  the  men  of  sense  and  firmness,  lamented  the  decision  of  Uie  senate,  and, 
retiring  in  silence  to  their  homes,  exclaimed, '  Venice  is  no  more — St.  Mark  has  fallen  i ' 
No  sooner  was  the  inontnfii!  act  oommunicalcd  to  the  people,  than  they  flocked  together 
from  all  quarters,  and  with  loud  cries  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  St. 
Mark,  and  arms  to  combat  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  The  cannon  of  the 
republicans  dispersed  the  frantic  assemblo^s;  and,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  insane 
revolutionists,  the  French  troops  were  conducted  by  Venetian  boats  to  the  place  of  St. 
Mark,  where  a  foreign  standard  had  not  been  seen  for  fifleen  hundred  years,  but  where 
the  colours  of  independence  were  never  B,gaiii  destined  to  wave." — Alison.    K. 

f  "  The  French  troops  entered  Venice  on  the  16th  of  May,  The  partisans  of  liberty 
immediately  met  in  a  popular  assembly.  The  aristocracy  was  destroyed  for  ever ;  the 
democratic  constitution  of  twelve  hundred  was  proclaimed,  Dandolo  was  placed  at  the 
head  a.  the  city.  The  Lion  of  St,  Mirk  and  the  Corinthian  horses  wcie  carried  to 
I'arJa        Montholon.     E. 
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overthrown  the  absurd  aristocracy  which  had  betrayed  him  ;  he  had  placed 
Venice  iti  the  same  situation  as  Lombardy,  the  Modcncse,  the  Bolognese, 
and  the  Ferravese ;  he  could  now,  without  any  embarrassinent,  make  such 
arrangements  of  territory  as  he  should  think  fit.  In  ceding  to  the  emperor 
the  whole  of  the  Urrufirma  extending  from  the  laonzo  to  the  Ogho,  he  had 
the  means  of  indemnifying  Venice,  by  giving  to  it  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
the  Romagna,  which  at  this  time  formed  part  of  the  Cispadane  republic. 
Giving  these  provinces  to  revolutionized  Venice  was  not  placing  them  again 
under  the  yoke.  There  would  then  be  left  the  duchy  of  Modena  and 
jombardy,  with  which  it  would  be  easy  to  compose  a  second  republic, 
allied  with  the  first.  A  stiil  better  thing  might  be  done,  that  is,  if  it  were 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  local  rivalries,  namely,  to  imite  all  the  provinces 
emancipated  by  the  French  arms,  and  to  form  with  Lombardy,  the  Mo- 
denese,  the  Bolognese,  the  Ferrarese,  the  Romagna,  the  Polesina,  Veni 


and  the  Greek  islands,  a  powerful  republ 
oil  the  continent  and  in  the  seas  of  Italy 

The  secret  articles  relative  to  the  th  It 

the  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigat      f 
hands  on  the  whole  Venetian'  navy.     Tl  j 

parte,  whose  foresight  embraced  all  obj  t  t 
happen  to  us  with  the  Venetians  which  I  d  b  f 
Dutch,  namely,  that  the  naval  officers  th 
dissatisfied  with  the  revolution,  should  d  1  ] 

and  islands  under  their  command.  He  1  d  p 
portant  Greek  islands  belonging   to   V  C 

Santa  Maura,  and  Cerigo.  He  immedi  t  Ij  d 
Ha  wrote  to  Toulon,  'desiring  that  a  cc  am  n 
sent  to  him  by  land,  promising  to  pay  th 
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board   two   thousand   t       p 
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more  imposing,  could  i 
negotiations  of  Austria 
The  revolution  was  d 
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and  less  enfeebled  than  that  of  Venice,  hut,  if  possihle,  more  obstinate. 
France,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  treated  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
her  rear,  and  had  limited  her  demand  to  two  niiilions  for  indemnities,  two 
inillioas  for  pay,  and  the  recall  of  the  families  esiled  for  their  attachment  to 
France.  But  the  patriot  party  kept  within  no  bounds,  as  soon  as  Bonaparte 
had  imposed  peace  upon  Austria.  It  met  at  the  house  of  one  Morandi,  and 
had  there  formed  an  extremely  violent  club.  A  petition  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  lo  the  doge,  demanding  modifications  in  the  constitution.  The 
doge  oblained  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing this  proposition.  Meanwhile,  the  agisation  went  on.  T?he  citizeas  of 
Genoa  and  the  hotheaded  young  men  concerted  together,  and  held  them- 
selves iu  readiness  to  take  up  arras.  The  nobles,  on  their  part,  aided  by 
the  priests,  escited  the  populace,  and  armed  the  porters  and  the  charcoal- 
burners.  The  minister  of  France,  a  mild  and  moderate  man,  rather 
restrained  than  excited  the  patriot  party.  But,  on  the  22d  of  May,  when 
the  occurrences  at  Venice  became  known,  the  Morandists,  as  they  were 
called,  appeared  in  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  principal  posts  of  the  city.  A  most  violent  conflict  ensued.  The 
patriots,  opposed  by  the  whole  of  the  populace,  were  beaten,  and  a  cruel 
revenge  was  wreaked  upon  them.  The  victorious  rabble  committed  great 
escesses,  and  did  not  spare  the  French  families,  many  of  whom  were  mal- 
treated. If  the  minister  of  France  remained  unmolested,  it  was  only 
because  the  doge  had  taken  care  to  send  him  a  guard.  When  Bonaparte 
heard  of  these  events,  he  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  delay  interfering. 
He  despatched  Lavalolte,*   his  aide-de-camp,  to  claim  the  -French  who 

"  "  Marie  Chamang,  Count  de  Lavaiette,  was  born  in  tlie  year  1769,  of  obscure  ]ia. 
lenla.  He  wag  destined  for  the  clerical  ptofesaion,  and  wore  the  habit  of  an  abb6  for 
some  time,  but  allerwarda  took  to  the  law.  The  Revolution  gave  a  new  direction  to 
Iiis  ambition.  He  became  an  oJGcer  in  the  national  guards,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
armlBB  of  the  Rliine  and  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  made  him  his  Bide-de-camp,  intrusted  him 
with  Ilia  secret  correspondenee,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  Joeephine's  niece.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Conauiafe,  Lavaiette  waa  made  count  and  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Iu  1915,  wlien  Louis  fled  from  the  Tuileriea,  fie  assnmed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  post-oifice,  and  used  his  utmoat  efibrla  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  Napoleon. 
In  con  sequence,  on  the  second  restoration,  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice 
of  ihe  Emperor.  He  contrived,  howeser,  to  escape  from  prison  in  the  disguise  of  his 
own  wife,  and  was  assisted  in  his  endeavours  to  quit  France  by  Messrs.  Bruce  and 
Hutchinson  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  After  some  years  of  eiile  he  was  pardoned,  and 
returned  to  bis  native  country  in  1821." — Encyriopaiia  ^jasricana,    E. 

"  Lavaiette  was  no  bod  representation  of  Bacchus.  A  lady  might  have  been  proud 
of  his  pretty  little  white  hand,  and  red,  well-turned  nails.  His  two  little  eyes  and  im- 
mo'leralely  little  noae,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a^ery  fat  pair  of  cheeks,  gave  to  his 
countenance  a  truly  comic  cjcpression,  in  aid  of  whicli  o^me  the  eatraordlaary  arrange- 
ment of  his  head.  Not  the  locJts  only,  but  the  individual  hairs  might  be  counted;  and 
they  received  dialinguiBhing  naniea  from  the  wits  of  the  slaif— lis  the  invincible,  llie 
redoubtable,  the  courageous;  and  one,  in  particular,  which  defied  the  discipline  of  the  _ 
comb  or  the  hand,  and  pertinacioualy  stood  upright,  was  called  the  indomitable.  But 
notwiUistanding  this  personal  a|^earance,  and  an  address  almost  burlesque,  Lavaiette 
knew  how  to  enforce  respect.  He  had  sense  and  wit;  had  seen  much  and  retruned 
much ;  and  related  anecdotes  with  remarkable  grace,  resulting  from  a  cast  of  ideas  at 
!e  quiet,  brilliant,  and  acute.  He  was  a  good  fatlier,  a  good  husband,  and  a  faitlifnl 
nd.     He  married,  ajew  days  before  his  departurejbr  Egypt,  Emile  de  Beauhamois, 


daughter  of  Madame  Bonaparfe'e  hrother-in-law.    This  young  lady  v 

beauty,  gentle,  and  well-educated.    Her  husband,  however,  had  not  reached  Egypt 

before  she  took  the  small-pox,  and  lost  her  beauty.     She  was  in  despair;  and  though  by 


„ ;fl  of  the  malady  subsided,  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  change 

ofwhichshefeltoonsciousher  husband,  on  his  return,  must  be  sensible.  The  delicacy 
of  his  conduct,  however,  never  gave  her  reason  to  suppose  that  bis  attachment  was 
iliniinished;  but  her  prnfound  mwancholy  and  weariness  of  life  showed  that  she  could 
not  overcome  her  own  apprehensions." — Duchess  (i'Mranlts.     E. 
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were  confined,  to  demand  reparations  in  their  behalf,  and,  above  all,  to 
iusiat  on  the  apprehension  of  the  three  state  inquisitors  accused  of  having 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  populace.  The  patriot  party,  supported  by 
this  powerful  influence,  rallied,  regained  the  ascendency,  and  obliged  the 
Genoese  aristocracy  to  abdicate,  as  that  of  Venice  had  done.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  installed,  and  a  commission  sent  to  Bonaparte,  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  that  it  was  expedient  lo 
give  to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 

Thus,  after  having  in  two  months  enforced  the  submission  of  the  Pope, 
crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  imposed  peace  upon  Austria,  recrossed  the  Al^s, 
and  punished  Venice,  Bonaparte  was  in  Milan,  exercising  supreme  authority 
over  all  Italy,  awaiting,  without  hastening,  the  march  of  the  revolution, 
setting  hands  to  work  upon  the  constitution  of  the  emancipated  provinces, 
creating  a  navy  in  the  Adriatic,  and  rendering  his  situation  more  and  more 
imposing  for  Austria.  The  preliminaries  of  Leoben  had  been  approved  in 
Paris  and  in  Vienna:  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  had  taken  place 
between  Bonaparte  and  M.  de  Gallo,  and  the  immediate  opening  of  the 
conferences  for  a  definitive  peace  was  espected.  Bonaparte  in  Milan,  a 
mere  general  of  the  republic,  possessed  greater  influence  than  all  the  poten- 
tates in  Europe.  Couriers  incessantly  going  and  coming,  indicated  that 
the  destinies  of  the  world  were  there  to  be  decided.  The  enthusiastic 
Italians  waited  for  whole  hours  to  see  the  general  come  forth  from  the 
Serbelloni  piJace.  Young  and  beautiful  women  surrounded  Madame 
Bonaparte,  and  composed  a  brilliant  court  for  her.  Then  commenced  that 
extraordinary  existence  which  has  since  dazzled  and  swayed  the  world. 
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IHE   DIRKCTORy. 


EMBARRASSING  SITUATION  OF  ENGLAND;  FRESH  PROPOSALS  FOH 
PEACE;  CONFERENCES  AT  LILLE— ELECTIONS  OF  THE  YKAR  V— 
STRUGGLE  OF  THE  COUNCILS  WITH  THE  DIRECTORY— ? LOT  OF 
THE  ROYALIST  FACTION— STROKE  OF  POLICY  OF  THE  EIGH- 
TEEKTH   OF   FRUCTIDOR, 

The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in  regard  to  Venice  was  bold.  It  Iiad  never- 
theless not  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  laws.  He  had  grounded  the  mi.nifesto 
of  Palma  Nova  upon  the  necessity  of  repelling  hostilities  already  com- 
menced;  and,  before  the  hostilities  had  changed  into  a  declared  war,  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  Ihe  Directory  to 
submit  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  two  Councils.  Thus  the  republic  of 
Venice  had  been  attacked,  destroyed,  and  erased  from  the  list  of  Europeai' 
powers,  without  the  general's  having  scarcely  consulted  the  Directory,  or 
the  Directory  the  Councils.  Nothing  was  left  to  be  done  but  to  announce 
the  treaty.  Genoa  had,  in  like  manner,  been  revolutionized,  apparently 
without  the  government  having  been  consulted  ;  and  all  these  facts,  which 
were  attributed  to  General  Bonaparte  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they 
reslly  belonged  to  him,  produced  an  extraordinary  idea  of  the  authority 
which  he  assumed  in  Italy,  and  of  the  power  which  he  arrogated  to  himself. 
The  Directory  was  sensible,  in  fact,  that  General  Bonaparte  had  evaded  a 
great  many  questions  ;  yet  it  could  not  reproach  him  with  having  materially 
exceeded  his  powers.  It  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  utility  and  the 
seasonableness  of  all  his  operations ;  and  it  durst  not  disapprove  the  con- 
duct of  a  victorious  general,  and  of  one  possessing  such  great  authority 
over  the  public  inmd.  M.  Querini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Paris, 
had  employed  all  possible  means  with  the  Directory  to  gain  votM  in  favour 
of  his  country.  He  made  use  of  a  Dalmatian,  a  cunning  intriguer,  who 
w.is  acquainted  with  Barras,  to  gain  over  ihat  director.  It  appears  that  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  in  bills  was  given,  on  condition  of 
defending  Venice  in  the  Directory.  But  Bonaparte,  informed  of  the 
intrigue,  denounced  it.  Venice  was  not  saved,  and  payment  of  the  bills 
was  refused.  These  facts  known  to  the  Directory  occasioned  explai  ''  ' 
and  even  the  commenc  f  p  d  b  I  •    ■       - 
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devoted  to  unbounded      y      Tl  n         i    1 

Directory,  who  hadso  I     dlj      II  d  f     p  h 

text  for  accusing  the  go        m  m  iy 

tiie   preliminaries  sign  d      Tl  p  bl  w 

They  could  have  wished  I 

they  were  delighted  to  1         p  i  1 


nd    1       g-air 

was 

d    f  and 

the 

1  L     ben  ' 

,vere 

d  of  the 

m    h    h  ve  a 

pre- 

p       d  with 

joy- 

flnly;  ^^^ 

but 
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Banctioiied,  by  the  emperor.  The  great  mnas  of  the  population  was  glnd  to 
SRC  an  end  put  to  the  horrors  of  war,  aiid  occnaiou  to  hope  for  a  reduction 
of  the  public  burdens.  The  sitting  Bt  which  the  Councils  received  the 
uotificatioti  of  the  preliminaries  was  a  scene  of  enthusiasm.  It  wm  dechired 
that  the  armies  of  Italy,  of  the  Rhine,  ami  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  iii-A 
deserved  well  of  the  country  and  of  mankind,  in  conquering  peace  by  their 
victories.  All  the  parties  lavished  expressions  of  the  warmest  enthusiasm 
on  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  the  surname  of  Italicua,  as 
■11  Rome  that  of  Africanus  bad  been  conferred  onScipio. 

Austria  conquered,  the  whole  continent  was  at  peace  with  France. 
England  alone  was  left  for  her  to  contend  with,  England,  reduced  herpelf, 
was  in  a  really  perilous  situation.  Hoche,  stopped  short  at  Frankfort 
amidst  the  most  glorious  triumplis,  was  impatient  to  open  for  himself  a  new 
career.  His  attention  was  still  directed  to  Ireland,  and  he  had  by  no  means 
relinquished  his  plan  of  the  preceding  year.  He  had  nearly  eighty  thousand 
men  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Nidda ;  he  had  left  about  forty  thousand  in 
the  environs  of  Brest ;  the  squadron  equipped  in  thwt  port  was  quite  ready 
to  sail.  A  Spanish  fleet  collected  at  Cadiz  was  only  wahing  for  a  gale  of 
wind  to  oblige  the  English  admiral,  Jervis,*  to  quit  his  station  off  that  port, 
to  sail  from  it,  and  proceed  to  the  Channel  to  combine  its  efforts  with  that 
,of  the  French  navy.  The  Dutch  had,  at  length,  succeeded  in  assembling  a 
squadron  and  reorganizing  part  of  their  army.  Hoohe  had  therefore  at  his 
disposal  immense  means  for  exciting  Ireland  to  insurrection.  He  proposed 
to  detach  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
aiid  to  march  them  off  for  Brest,  to  be  embarked  afresh.  He  had  selected 
his  best  troops  for  this  important  operation,  the  object  of  all  his  thoughts. 
He  proceeded  himself  to  Holland  under  the  striciest  incognito,  having 
given  out  that  he  was  going  to  pass  a  few  days  with  his  fainily.  There  he 
superintended  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  preparations.  Seventeen  thou.'^and 
Dutch,  excellent  troops,  were  enibarlied,  and  the  squadron  only  waited  for 
the  signal  to  sail,  and  join  the  expedition  prepared  at  Brest.  These  forces, 
ivhcn  united  with  those  expected  from  Spain,  would  evidently  threaten 
England  with  incalculable  dangers. 

Pitt  was  in  the  greatest  consternation.  The  defection  of  Austria,  the 
preparations  making  in  the  Texel,  the  sqijadron  collected  in  Cadiz,  from 
which  the  blockading  fleet  might  be  lihiwn  by  a  gaie — all  these  circum- 
stances were  alarming.  Spain  and  France  were  uniting  their  efforts  to 
force  Portugal  to  make  peace,  and  the  defection  of  this  ancient  ally  too  was 
to  be  apprehended.  These  events  had  seriously  affected  credit,  and  pro- 
duced a  crisis  long  foreseen  and  frequently  predicted.  The  government 
still  had  recourse  to  the  Bank,  and  had  obtiiined  from  it  enormous  advances, 
either  by  making  it  purchase  stock  or  discount  exchequer-bills.  It  was 
only  by  a  profuse  issue  of  notes  that  the  Bank  was  enabled  to  furnish  these 
advances.  The  public  being  alarmed,  and  a  report  being  circulated  that 
the  Bank  had  lent  considerable  sums  to  the  government,  every  one  hastened 
to  turn  his  notes  into  specie.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  March,  at  ihe  moment 
when  Bonaparte  was  advancing  towards  Vienna,  the  Bank  was  obliged  to 
apply  for  authority  to  suspend  its  payments.  This  application  was  com- 
plied  with,  and   it   was  released   from  an  obligation  which  it"  was  incapable 
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g        B     its  credit  and  its  exiatenoe  were  not  saved,  for  all  that, 
A  m  securities  and   liabilities  was  immediately  published. 

T  ed  to  17,597,280?. ;  the  latter  to  13,770,390?. ;  so  that 

ded  ,its  liabilities  by  3,826,890/.     But  it  was  not  said 
h  tnier  consisted  of  government  securities.     8o  much  ag 

d  or  bills  of  exchange  was  safe  enough  ;  but  stocks  and 

h  q  w    oh  consitituled  the  greater  part  of  -the  securities,  had 

h  w  h  the  policy  of  the  government.     Its  notes  fell  imme- 

m         h         5  per  cent.     The  bankers,  in  their  turn,  solicited  the 
1  notes,  otherwise  they  should  be  obliged  to  suspend 
p  was  natural  that  the  same  favour  should  be  granted  to 

B        ;  nay,  it  was  no  more  than  just  that  it  should,  for  it 
h  ai  e  Bank  to  fulfil  lis  engagements  in  cash  which  rendered 

It  impossible  for  them  to  discharge  theirs  in  that  manner.  But  from  that 
moment  the  forced  currency  of  money  would  be  given  to  notes.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  the  principal  merchants  and  traders  iii  uondon  met  and 
exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  public  spirit  and  intelligence.  Aware  that 
the  refusal  to  take  bank-notes  in  payment  would  produce  an  inevitable 
catastrophe,  in  which  all  fortunes  would  suffer  alike,  they  resolved  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  receive  notes  in  payment,  England 
struck,  on  this  occasion,  into  the  track  of  paper-money.  It  is  true  that  this 
paper-money,  instead  of  being  forced,  was  voluntary ;  but  it  had  only  the 
solidity  of  paper,  and  was  eminently  dependent  on  the  political  conduct  of 
the  cabinet.  To  render  it  filter  for  the  purpose  of  money,  it  was  divided 
into  small  sums.  The  Bank,  whose  smallest  notes  had  been  for  51.,  was 
authorized  to  issue  notes  for  11.  and  21.  This  was  one  way  of  rendering 
them  serviceable  for  the  payment  of  the  labouring  classes 

Though  the  good  spirit  of  English  commerce  had  rendered  this  calis- 
trophe  less  mischievous  than  it  might  have  been  yet  the  situation  was  not 
less  perilous;  and,  that  it  might  not  become  disa=!lrous  it  was  requisite  to 
disarm  France  and  to  prevent  the  Spanish,  French  ind  Dutch  squadrons 
from  uniting  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  Ireland  The  royil  fimily  was 
Blill  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  Revolution  and  to  pea(,e  but  Pitt  who  had 
no  other  view  than  the  interest  of  England,  considered  a  respite  i^  indis 
pensably  necessary  at  the  moment.  Whether  the  peace  should  be  definitive 
or  not,  a  temporary  repose  was  requisite.  Perfectly  agreeing  on  this  point 
with  Lord  GrenvUle,  he  induced  the  cabinet  to  set  on  foot  a  band  fide 
negotiation,  which  should  afford  two  or  three  jears  relaxation  to  the 
overstrained  springs  of  the  British  power.  To  dispute  the  possession  of 
the  Netherlands,  now  ceded  by  Austria,  was  wholly  out  of  the  question 

"  "The  aspect  of  publio  affMra  in  Britain  had  never  liee  i  sa  clouded  e  nee  thi.  com 
'  if  the  war,  nor,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  tht  nineteenth  century  as  it 


lo  opening  of  the  year  1797.  Party  spirit  raged  with  unoomm 
every  part  of  tiie  empire,  insurrections  prevailed  in  many  diatriola  of  Ireland ;  com- 
inercial  embarrassments  were  rapidly  increasinz;  and  the  continued  pressure  on  the 
Bank  threatened  a  total  dissolution  of  public  credit.  The  presBure  arising  from  all  these 
cnuses,  togethec  with  the  great  drains  upon  the  specie  of  the  country  ivnich  the  exten- 
sive Joans  \a  the  Imperii  government  had  occasioned,  was  brought  to  a  crisia  in  the 
close  nf  1796,  by  the  run  upon  tlie  country  banks.  The  bankers,  aa  the  only  means  of 
averting  liankriiptcy,  applied  from  all  quarters  to  the  Bank  of  England;  the  panic 
speedily  reached  the  metropnlia;  and  such  was  the  run  upon  that  establishment,  that 
they  wotiT reduced  to  payment  in  sixpences;  and  were  on  the  verge  of  in3olvpiioy,wheo 
aw  order  in  council  waa  interposed  for  their  relief,  suapending  all  payoienla  in  casli 
uali)  the  sense  orparljament  could  be  taken  nn  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  oirc'jU 
iion."—Alisim.    E. 

VOL.  IV.— 19  M 
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The  colonies  were  all  that  could  now  be  a  subject  of  d  j  u  e  ad 
coiisequently  there  were  both  means  and  hopes  of  coming      an  g 

Qient.     Not  only  the  situation  of  affairs  indicated  the  intent  on    f  g 

but  the    choice  of  the  negotiator  proved  it  also.  ^  Lord  M  Im    bu  y       s 
again  appointed;  and,  at  his  age,  a  man  would  not  have  b        e    p!      d 
twice  successively  in  a  vain  representation.     Lord  Malmesbu  y       leb  a     I 
for  hia  long  diplomatic  career,  and  for  his  dexterity  as  a 
weary  of  business,  but  wished  to  retire  from  it,  after  a  brill    n    and 
ceiisfiil  negotiation.     None  could  be  more  brilliant  than  a  pa    f  h 

France  after  so  obstinate  a  struggle ;  and,  if  he  had  not  be  I 

his  cabinet  was  desirous  of  peace,  he  would  not  have  consented  to  play  a. 
parade  part,  which  would  become  ridiculous  by  the  repetition.  He  had,  in 
fact,  received  secret  instructions,  which  left  him  no  doubt.  The  English 
cabinet  applied  for  passports  for  it.'j  negotiator;  and  by  common  consent 
the  place  for  the  conferences  was  fixed  not  in  Paris  but  at  Lille.  The 
Directory  preferred  receiving  the  English  minister  in  a  provincial  town, 
because  it  was  less  afraid  of  his  intrigues  there.  The  English  minister,  on 
his  part,  had  no  wish  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  government  whose 
forms  had  some  rudeness,  and  was  better  pleased  to  treat  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  negotiators.  Lille  was  therefore  selected,  and  a  formal  legation 
was  prepared  on  both  sides.  Hoche  was,  nevertheless,  to  continue  his 
preparations  with  vigour,  in  order  to  give  more  authority  to  the  French 

Thus  France,  victorious  on  all  sides,  was  in  negotiation  with  the  two 
great  European  powers,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  general  peace. 
Events  so  auspicious  and  so  brilliant  should  have  left  room  for  joy  only  in 
all  hearts ;  but  the  elections  for  the  year  V  had  just  given  a  dangerous 
s'rength  to  the  opposition.  We  have  seen  how  busy  the  adversaries  of  the 
Directory  were  at  the  approach  of  the.  elect  ions.  The  royalist  faction  had 
considerably  influenced  their  result.  It  had  lost  three  of  its  principal 
agents  by  the  apprehension  of  Biottier,  Laville-Heurnois,  and  Diiverne  de 
Presle;  but  that  did  it  little  harm,  for,  so  great  was  the  confusion  which 
(ireviiiled  in  it,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  increased  by  the  loss  of  its  leaders. 
There  still  existed  two  associations,  one  of  men  devoted  to  and  capable  of 
liking  up  arms;  the  olher  of  doubtful  men,  tit  only  to  vote  at  elections. 
The  Lyons  agency  was  yet  intact.  Pichegru,  conspiring  apart,  was  still 
corresponding  with  Wickham,  the  English  minister,  and  the  Prince  of 
Criiide.  The  elections,  influenced  by  these  intriguers  of  all  kinds,  and 
eiijiecially  by  the  spirit  of  reaction,  had  the  result  which  had  been  foreseen. 
Aliuust  the  whole  of  the  second  third  was  composed,  like  the  first,  of  njs?  i 
who  were  enemies  to  the  Directory,  either  from  attachment  to  royalty  or 
hatred, of  terror.  Those  who  were  devoted  to  royalty  were,  it  is  true,  very 
few  in  number;  but  they  meant  to  avail  themselves,  as  usual,  of  the 
jMssions  of  others,  Pichegru  Was  elected  deputy  in  the  Jura.  At  Colmar 
one  Chernbl6  was  chosen,  who  was  employed  in  the  correspondence  with 
Wickhnm;  at  Lyons,  Imbert  Coiomes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  royalibt 
agency  in  the  South,  and  Camiile  Jordan,*  a  young  man  of  good  sentiments 
and  a  lively  imagination,  but  who  displayed  a  ridiculous  enmity  against  the 

■■  *'  Camiile  Jordan  was  a  young  Lynnese  deputy,  distinguished  by  his  olnquenee  and 
i:i)urafrp,  but  who  enlertained  some  uiireasonable  opinions,  and  was  llie  great  pnnpgyrisl 
nf  Ihe  c\eTgy  in  the  younser  count!!.  He  wna  known  by  llic  nickname  of  Cliimlnw 
Jordan,  anJ  Jordan  of  tlie  Bell?,  because  he  wisiied  to  dcM^vee  thp  re-eslnblislimcne  o1 
'I'iUs  and  the  indepondence  of  thi;  clergy." — Mignii.     R, 
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Dircclory  it  Marseilles  General  Willot,  who  liad  been  removed  from  the 
arm}  ot  the  Ooean  to  command  in  the  depanment  of  the  Bouclies-dii- 
Rlione  ajid  who  so  far  fiom  curbing  parties,  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
won  perhaps  withoiii  bemg  aware  of  it,  by  the  royalist  faction ;  at 
^el■^■^lli<,s  one  Vauvilliers,  implicated  in  Broltier's  conspiracy,  and  des- 
tined b}  liip  agency  for  administrator  of  articles  of  consumption;  at  Brest, 
A  Imir  il  Villaret  Joyeuse  who  had  fallen  out  with  Hoche,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  government  on  o  casion  of  the  expedilioii  to  Ireland  A  greut 
ti  LiH  other  seleuioiis  were  made  equally  signiheant  with  the  aboio. 
fieral  Jourd-in  who  had  resigned  the  tumiuind  of  thp  army  of  the 
^  i  n'lre  a  id  M  uje  after  the  uiisucc  wfi,  termimtion  of  the  preceding 
npii^n  WIS  ionintted  ilepu  y  by  his  depirtiiie  it  He  was  worthy  of 
preicnti  IT  the  army  m  lbs  legishtue  hidy,  and  of  avenging  thedi'shoiiour 
inch  the  treis->r.  of  Piohegcu  was  ibtai  to  cisi  upo  i  it  It  was  a  singular 
cirounstance  thjt  BariLre  nas  elected  by  the  department  of  the  Hautes- 
S'y  renews 

Th"  new  members  liisteiied  to  Paris.  They  were  to  be  instaJled  on  the 
1st  of  Prainal  Meanwhile  tliey  were  taken  to  the  club  of  CHchy,  which 
(1  ilv  bLsi  lie  more  iiid  moie  violent.  The  councils  themselves  no  longer 
uift  ted  their  i)rmer  moderati^m.  Ther;raembera  of  the  first  third, 
seeing  that  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  reinforced  was  approaching, 
be^in  to  t'ln  v  oT  the  r  aeive  in  which,  for  fifteen  months  past,  they  had 
(.iveljpad  them  elves  They  had  hitherto  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
coistituliOTalists,  that  IS,  of  those  deputies  who  pretended  to  he  neiiher 
i  le  ids  nor  enemies  of  iha  Directory,  but  to  be  attached  to  the  constitution 
il  n  ^n  1  to  oppoie  the  government  only  when  it  deviated  from  that. 
This  Jircction  hT  1  pirticul  irly  prevailed  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients. 
E  u  at  the  diy  of  the  junction  approached,  the  opposition  in  the  Five 
liu  1  Irp  i  bsTin  to  employ  a  t  lore  threatening  language.  It  was  said  that 
I'l-  A  i-ie  Its  had  too  long  led  the  Five  Hundred,  and  that  it  was  time  for 
t'je  liiter  to  t'lrow  off  then  dependence.  Thus,  in  the  club  of  Cliohy  as 
wt"!!  a-)  1  the  legi-ihtive  body,  the  party  that  was  about  to  acquire  the 
111  ij  iriiy  ma  iifesied  its  joy  nnd  its  audacity. 

i  ho  contilitutionaiist'*  d  iped,  like  all  those  ivho  from  the  commence- 
m^iii  ol  the  Revolution  hid  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the 
o^cvsitioi  f  1 1  1^1  thit  they  were  about  to  beciime  the  masters  of  the 
inovein-nt  wnJ  tbit  thi>  nt,  v  comers  would  only  be  n  reinforcement  for 
lb"  n  Garn  »t  wis  at  their  liend.  Continuing  to  pursue  the  false  direction 
which  he  hid  tikpii  he  h»l  never  ceased  supporting  in  the  Directory  the 
opiniti-i  or  th"  le^isialn  e  1 1  iiority^  In  the  discussion  of  the  preliminaries 
ol  Lpn )"  I  II  pirticuUi  he  had  given  vent  to  an  animosity  hitherto-kept 
within  the  b)uids  ol  dLrorutn,  and  supported  the  concessions  made  to 
Aii--iria  «it  1  a  zeil  ivhif  h  could  not  have  been  expected  from  his  past  life. 
Cirn-it  bhiided  by  his  s  U  love,  conceived  that  he  could  lead  at  pleasure 
t  c  c  insututioii  !  party  both  in  the  Five  Hundred  mid  in  the  Ancients,  and 
aiw  III  the  iienly  electcit  only  additional  partisans.  In  his  zeal  to  bring 
n  leflier  the  ele  iienta  of  a  oarty  of  which  ho  hoped  to  be  the  chief,  he 
siu^hi  to  connect  himself  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  new  deputies. 
He  hid  even  antK-ipated  Pichegru,  who  was  far  from  showing  politeness  w 
any  of  the  members  of  thi.  Directory,  and  called  to  see  him.  Pichegru, 
mikmg  1  very  ill  return  for  his  civilities,  had  only  manifested  aversion  and 
a\  no'il  disd  nn  C  i  n  hi/l  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  other  deputies 
ol  ihe   first  and   =  co  1 1    thud.     His  .ipavtments  at  the  Lusemboiirg  had 
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become  the  rendezvous  of  all  f.lie  members  of  the  new  opposition  ;  and  his 
colleagues  daily  saw  their  most  ii reconcilable  enemies  coming  to  visit  him. 

The  great  question  was  that  of  the  choice  of  a  new  director.  The  lot 
was  to  decide  who  should  go  out.  If  the  lot  fell  upon  Lareveill^re, 
Hewbe],  or  Barras,  the  course  of  the  government  would  be  changed ;  for 
the  director  nominated  by  the  new  majority  could  not  fail  to  vote  with 
Carnot  and  Letourneur. 

It  was  said  that  the  five  directors  had  agreed  among  themselves  which  of 
them  should  retire ;  that  Letourneur  had  consented  to  resign  his  functions, 
and  that  the  ballot  was  to  be  only  illusory.  This  was  an  absurd  surmise, 
as  the  surmises  hazarded  by  parties  in  general  are.  The  five  directors, 
Lareveillere  alone  excepted,  clung  closely  to  their  places.  Moreover, 
Carnot  and  Letourneur,  hoping  to  become  masters  of  the  government,  if 
the  lot  should  turn  out  one  of  their  three  colleagues,  would  not  consent  to 
abandon  their  post  voluntarily.  One  circumstance  might  have  authorized 
this  rumour.  The  five  directors  had  stipulated  among  themselves  that  the 
member  going  out  should  receive  from  each  of  his  colleagues  an  indemnity 
of  ten  thousand  francs,  which  would  make  forty  thousand,  so  that  the  poor 
directors  might  not  pass  all  at  once  from  the  pomp  of  power  lo  indigence. 
This  arrangement  led  to  a  conjecture  that,  in  order  to  decide  Letourneur, 
his  colleagues  had  agreed  to  give  up  to  him  part  of  their  salaries.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  It  was  said  also  that  it  had  been  agreed  that 
lie  should  resign  before  the  1st  of  Prairial,  that  the  nomination  of  the  new 
director  might  take  place  before  the  admission  of  the  second  third  into  the 
councils — another  combination  irreconcilabie  with  the  presence  of  Carnot. 

The  society  of  Clichy  was  very  active  in  its  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
arrangements  just  mentioned.  It  contrived  to  get  a  proposal  submitted  to 
the  Five  Hundred,  tending  to  oblige  the  directors  to  draw  the  lots  in 
public.  This  proposal  was  unconstitutional,  for  the  constitution  did  not 
prescribe  the  mode  of  drawing,  and  depended  for  its  regularity  on  the 
interest  of  each  of  the  directors.  It  passed  nevertheless  in  the  councils. 
Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  without  ambition,  but  firm,  represented  to  his  col- 
leagues that  this  measure  would  be  an  encroachment  on  their  prerogatives, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  acknowledge  its  legality.  The  Directory  replied 
that  it  would  not  carry  it  into  execution  because  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  councils  rejoined  that  the  Directory  had  no  right  to  judge  of  a 
decision  of  the  legislative  body.  The  Directory  was  about  to  insist,  and  to 
answer  that  the  constitution  was  placed  by  a  fundamental  article  under  the 
safeguard  of  each  of  the  powers,  and  that  the  executive  power  was  bound 
not  to  constitute  an  unconstitutional  measure;  but  Carnot  and  Letourneur 
abandoned  their  colleagues.  Barras,  who  was  violent  but  by  no  means 
firm,  prevailed  upon  Rewbel  and  Lareveiilere-Lepeaux  to  give  way,  and 
there  was  no  further  dispute  about  the  mode  of  drawing  the  lots. 

The  turbulent  club  of  Clichy  devised  fresh  propositions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  councils  before  the  1st  of  Prairial.  The  most  important  in  its 
estimation  was  the  repeal  of  the  noted  law  of  the  3d  of  Brumaire,  which 
excluded  the  relatives  of  emigrants  from  public  functions,  and  closed  the 
doors  of  the  legislative  body  against  several  members  of  the  first  and  second 
third.  The  proposition  was  actually  made  to  the  Five  Hundred,  a  few 
days  before  the  1st  of  Prairial,  and  adopted  after  a  stormy  discussion. 
This  unhoped-for  success,  even  before  the  junction  of  the  second  tliird, 
proved  the  influence  which  the  opposition  began  to  exercise  over  the 
legislative  body,  though  still  composed  of  two-thirds  Conventionalists     How 
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ever,  the  party  calling  itself  constitutional  was  stronger  in  the  AticLeiits. 
It  was  offended  at  the  wilfulness  of  the  deputies,  who  had  hitherto  seemed. 
lo  submit  to  its  direction,  and  it  refused  to  repeal  the  law  of  the  3d  of 
JJrumaire. 

The  1st  of  Praitial  having  arrived,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  new 
members  repaired  to  the  legislative  body,  and  took  the  place  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Conventionalists,  Among  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members 
of  the  two  councils,  there  were  left,  therefore,  no  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  belonging  to  the  great  assembly  which  had  consummated  and 
defended  the  Revolution.  When  Piohegru  appeared  at  the  Five  Hundred, 
the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  not  knowing  that  it  had  a  traitor  in  its 
bosom,  and  regarding  him  only  as  an  illustrious  general  disgraced  by  the 
government,  rose  from  an  impulse  of  curiosity.  Out  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  votes,  he  obtained  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  moderate  and  constitutional  party  would  fain  have  called 
General  Joutdan  to  the  bureau,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  him  to  the 
chair,  and  lo  raise  him  to  it  after  Pichegru ;  but  the  new  majority,  proud  of 
its  strength,  and  throwing  off'  already  all  kind  of  delicacy,  rejected  Jourdan. 
The  members  .of  the  bureau  were  Messrs.  Simeon,  Vanblanc,  Henri 
Lariviere,  and  Parisot.  The  exclusion  of  Jourdan  was  unwise,  and  couid 
not  but  deeply  wound  the  armies.  During  the  sitting,  the  election  for  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  which  had  returned  Barr^re  to  the  legislative  body,  was 
annulled.  The  result  of  the  drawing  of  lota  by  the  Directory  was  commu- 
nicated. By  a  singular  chance,  the  lot  had  fallen  on  Letourneur,  which 
served  to  confirm  the  prevailing  opinion  of  a  voluntary  agreement  among 
the  directors.*  The  choice  of  a  successor  next  occupied  all  minds.  Thut 
choice  was  now  a  matter  of  much  less  consequence,  since  it  could,  not 
change  the  directorial  majority;  but  still  it  was  the  support  of  one  voice 
given  to  Cavnot ;  and  besides,  as  people  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  moderate, 
and  one  of  the  persons  proscribed  in  1793,  they  flattered  themselves  that 
he  might,  in  certain  cases,  join  Caraot,  and  change  the  majority.  The 
Constitutionalists,  who  entertained  the  wish  and  the  hope  lo  modify  the 
march  of  the  government,  without  overihrowing  it,  would  fain  have  nomi- 
nated a  man  attached  to  the  existing  system,  but  decided  against  the 
Directory,  and  ready  to  support  Carnot.  They  proposed  Cochon,  the 
minister  of  the  police,  and  a  friend  of  Carnot's.  They  also  thought  of 
BeurnonvJIle;  but  the  members  of  the  club  of  Clichy  were  hostile  to 
Cochon,  though  they  had,  at  first,  shown  him  great  favour  on  account  of  his 
energy  against  the  Jacobins.  They  were  now  embiitered  against  hiin  for 
the  apprehension  of  Broltier,  Duverne  de  Presle,  and  Laville-Heurnois,  but 
especially  for  his  circulars  to  the  electors.  They  rejected  Cochon  and 
even  Beurnonville.  They  proposed  Barth^emy,  our  ambassador  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  negotiator  of  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain. 
It  was  certainly  not  the  diplomatic  pacificator  whom  they  meant  to  honour 

"  It  is  aBacrted  in  a  great  number  of  hiatorlca!  works  that  Letourneur  went  out  bj  a 
volunlaty  arrangement.  Larevoiltere-Lepeaux,  the  director,  in  his  valuable  and  yet 
UnpublialiBd  memoirs,  declares  the  contrary.  To  every  one  acquainted  with  that  virtu- 
ous citizen,  who  was  incapable  of  falsehood,  his  assertion  is  proof  sufficient.  But 
Csmot's  memorial,  written  after  the  ISth  of  I^ucljdor,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
In  that  aiBmorial,  full  of  gall,  and  which  is  to  be  deplored  foe  the  glory  of  Camot,  he 
assares  as  that  all  those  arrangements  are  but  mere  conjecture.  He  certainly  had  no 
interest  in  justifying  his  colleagues,  against  whom  he  was  tilled  with  resentment. 
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in  his  person,  but  ihc  supposci!  accomplice  of  the  Pretender  nnd  (he 
emigrants.  However,  the  royalists,  who  hoped  to  have  a  traitor  in  him, 
and  the  republicans,  who  were  afraid  of  finding  him  one,  were  alike 
mistaken.  M.  Barthelemy  was  but  a  weak  man,  of  moderate  abilities, 
faithful  to  the  reigning  power,  and  not  even  possessing  the  boliineas 
necessary  for  betraying  it.  To  decide  his  electiim,  which  met  with 
obstacles,  it  was  reported  that  he  would  not  accept  the  office,  and  ihn  his 
nomination  would  be  a  homage  paid  to  the  man  who  had  commenced  the 
reconciliation  of  France  with  Europe.  This  fable  contributed  to  his 
success.  la  the  Five  Hundred,  he  obtained  three  hundred  and  nine  votes, 
and  Coehon  two  hundred  and  thirty.  In  the  list  of  the  candidiiies 
presented  to  the  Ancients  appeared  the  names  of  Massena,  supported  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes;  Kleber,  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three;  Augereau,  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  There  were  a  number 
of  deputies  who  wished  to  call  to  the  government  one  of  the  most 
distinguishedgeneralsof  division. in  the  armies. 

Barthelemy  was  elected  by  the  Ancients,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fiible 
invented  to  gain  votes  for  iiim,  he  iminedi»tely  replied  that  he  acc«pted  the 
functions  of  director.  His  introduction  into  the  Directory  instead  of 
Letourneur,  produced  no  change  of  influence  whatever.  Barthelemy  was 
not  more  capable  of  acting  upon  his  colleagues  than  Letourneur ;  he  pro- 
ceeded to  vole  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  do  from  position,  what  Letour- 
neur bad  done  from  attachment  to  the  person  of  Carnol. 

The  members  of  the  society  of  Clichy,  the  Clichyaiis,  as  they  were  called, 
fell  to  work  immediately  on  tlie  1st  of  Prairial,  and  indicated  the  most 
vrolent  intentions.  Few  of  them  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  royalist 
agerjts.  Lemerer,  Versau,  Imberi  Colomes,  Pichegru,  and  perhaps  Willot, 
were  alone  in  the  secret.  Pichegru,  at  first  in  correspondence  with  Conde 
nnd  Wickfcam,  had  just  been  put  in  direct  communication  with  the  Pre- 
tender. He  received  great  encouragement,  magnificent  promises,  and  fresh 
funds,  which  he  again  accepted,  without  being  more  certain  than  before 
what  use  he  could  make  of  them.  He  promised  much,  and  said  that, 
before  he  could  come  to  any  determination,  he  must  observe  the  new  march 
of  affairs.  Cold  and  reserved,  he  affected,  towards  his  accomplices  and 
everybody,  the  mystery  of  a  profound  mind  nnd  the  earneslness  of  a  great 
character.  The  less  he  spoke,  the  greater  were  supposed  to  be  his  combi- 
nations and  his  means.  The  majority  of  the  Ciichyans  were  unacquainted 
with  his  secret  mission.  The  government  itself  was  ignorant  of  it,  for  Dj- 
vernede  Pieslfe  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  of  course  could  not  communicate  it. 

Among  the  Ciichyans,  some  were  actuated  by  ambition,  otliers  by  a 
natural  leaning  towards  monarchy,  and  the  greater  number  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fieign  of  Terror,  and  by  the  fear  of  seeing  it  renewed.  Col- 
lected together  by  various  motives,  they  were  led,  as  is  almost  always  ibe 
case  with  bodies  of  men,  by  the  most  ardent  among  ihem.  After  the  IsL 
of  Prairial,  they  formed  the  wildest  plajis.  The  first  was  to  place  the 
councils  in  permanence.  They  then  meant  to  demand  the  removal  of  I  he 
troops  which  were  in  Paris ;  they  purposed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  (he- 
police  of  the  capital,  by  interpreting  the  article  of  the  constitution  which 
gave  to  the  legislative  body  the  police  of  the  place  of  its  siilings,  and  by 
construing  the  word  place  as  the  word  toren  or  dfi/.  They  purposed  also 
to  put  the  directors  under  accusation,  to  appoint  others,  to  reped  m 
massa  the  laws  called  revolutionary,  that  is,  to  annul,  by  favour  of  ihat 
term,  the  entire  revolution.     Thus,  Paris  being  in  their  power,  the  chiefs 
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of  the  government  overthrown,  the  authority  placed  in  their  hands  to  be 
disposed  of  at  their  pleasure,  they  could  hazard  anything,  even  the  restora- 
tion of  royalty.  These  propositions  of  some  violent  spirits  were,  neverthe- 
less, rejected.  More  moderate  men,  seeing  that  they  wwe  tantamount  to 
an  attack  by  main  force  upon  the  Directory,  opposed  them,  and  caused 
others  to  be  adopted.  It  was  agreed  to  have  recourse,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  power  of  the  majority,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  ail  the  commis- 
sions, reforming  certain  laws,  and  thwarting  the  course  then  pursued  by 
the  Directory.  Legislative  tactics  were  preferred  for  the  moment  to  attacka 
by  main  force. 

Having  once  determined  upon  tliis  plan,  they  immediately  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. After  annulling  Barrere's  election,  they  recollected  that  four  mem- 
bers  of  the  first  third  had  been  excluded  in  (he  preceding  year,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  the  3d  of  Brumaire.  The  refusal  of  the  Ancients  to  repeal 
this  law  was  not  au  obstacle,  The  deputies,  shut  out  from  the  legislative 
body,  were  recalled  as  unconstitutionally  excluded.  Their  names  were 
F  errand-Vail  Ian  I,  Gault,  Polissart,  Job  Ayme  of  the  Drome,  and  Mersan, 
one  of  the  agents  of  royalism.  They  then  devised  a  new  method  of  repeal- 
ing the  law  of  the  3d  of  Brumaire.  The  repeal  of  that  law,  having  been 
proposed  some  days  before,  and  rejected  by  the  Ancients,  couid  not  be 
again  proposed  for  a  year  to  come.  A  new  form  was  employed,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  law  of  the  3d  of  Brnmaire  should  be  repealed  in  so  far  as 
'elated  to  exclusion  from  public  functions.  This  was  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  law.  The  Ancients  adopted  the  resolution  under  this  form.  The 
members  of  the  new  third,  excluded  as  relatives  of  emigrantii  or  as  included 
in  the  amnesty  for  revolutionary  offences,  were  allowed  to  be  introduced. 
To  this  resolution  M.  Imbert  Colomes  of  Lyons  was  indebted  for  the  privi- 
lege of  entering  the  legislative  body.*  it  benefited  Salicetti  also,  who  had 
been  compromised  in  the  events  of  Prairia]  and  included  in  the  amnesty 
with  several  members  of  the  Convention.  Having  been  returned  as  deputy 
in  Corsica,  his  election  was  confirmed.  From  an  appearance  of  impar- 
tiality, Ihe  leaders  of  the  Five  Hundred  obtained  the  repeal  of  a  law  of  the 
2Istof  Floreal,  which  removed  from  Paris  the  Conventionalists  not  invested 
with  public  functions.  This  was  done  in  order  to  appear  to  abrogate  all 
the  revolutionary  laws.  Tbey  proceeded  immediately  to  the  verification  of 
the  elections,  and,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expected,  they  annulled  all  that 
were  doubtful,  in  case  a  republican  deputy  had  been  returned,  and  confirmed 
fhem  when  they  had  brought  in  an  enemy  to  the  Revolution.  They  caused 
all  the  commissions  to  be  renewed  ;  and,  pretending  that  everything  ought 
to  date  from  the  day  of  their  introduction  into  the  legislative  body,  they 
demanded  accounts  of  the  finances  up  to  the  1st  of  Prairial.  They  then 
got  special  commissions  formed,  for  exnmining  the  laws  relative  to  emi- 
grants, priests,  religion,  public  instruction,  the  colonies,  &.C.  The  inten- 
tion of  laying  hands  on  everything  was  sufficiently  evident. 

Two  exceptions  had  been  made  in  the  laws  which  banished  emigrants 
for  ever ;  the  one  in  favour  of  the  workmen  and  farmers  who  had  fled  from 

"  "  Imbert  Colomea,  deputed  rrom  Lyons  to  tlie  Council  of  Fire  Hundred,  was  erased 
from  the  list  ofcmigrants,  and,  Bliawinz  himself  hostile  to  the  Directorial  party,  wbs 
sentenced  to  troJisporlBtion,  and  again  ^aned  on  the  list  oremigianle.  He  then  retired 
to  Germnnj,  and  wasone  of  those  prosoriijed  persons  whom  the  Consals  did  not  recall 
in  171K).  During  tlie  early  period  of  the  Revotutioii,  lie  Glled  ike  Elation  of  first  alder- 
man of  Lyons,  where  he  behaved  with  firmness  and  moderation,  bal  allowed  iitUe  favour 
to  the  demootatio  party." — Biogi-apkie  Modti-ne      E. 
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the  Haut  Rliiu  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  St.  JusL  and  Leb,'^,  durinjr 
their  mission  in  1793;  the  other  in  favour  of  the  persons  compromised  and 
obliged  to  flee  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  31st  of  May.  The 
refugees  from  Toulon,  who  had  delivered  up  that  piace,  and  escaped  in  the 
English  squadron,  were  alone  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  isecond  excep- 
tion. Under  favour  of  these  two  dispositions,  a  multitude  of  emigrants  had 
already  returned.  Some  passed  themselves  off  for  artisans  or  farmers  of 
the  Haut  Rhin,  others  as  having  been  proscribed  on  the  31st  of  May.  The 
Clichyans  moved  and  carried  a  prorogation  of  the  delay  granted  to  the 
fugitives  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  caused  the  time  to  be  prolonged  to  sis 
months.  They  even  obtained  a  decision  that  the  Toulonese  fugitives  might 
avail  themselves  of  the  exception  granted  to  the  persons  proscribed  on  the 
3l8t  of  May.  Though  this  favour  was  merited  by  many  of  the  Southerns 
who  bad  fled  to  Toulon,  and  from  Toulon  on  board  the  English  squadron, 
merely  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  proscription  incurred  by  the  fede- 
ralists, it  nevertheiess  recalled  attention  to,  and  seemed  to  grant  an  amnesty 
for  the  most  criminal  act  of  the  revolutionary  faction,  and  could  not  but 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  patriots.  Tlie  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  colonies,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  Directory  in  St,  Do- 
njingo,  led  to  a  violent  scene.  The  commission  to  whom  this  subject  was 
referred,  consisting  of  Tarbe,  Villa  re  t-Joyeuse,  Vaubianc,  and  Bourdon  of 
the  Oise,  presented  a  report  in  which  the  Convention  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  acrimony.  Marec,  the  Conventionalist,  was  accused  in  it  of  not 
having  resisted  tyranny  with  the  energy  of  virtue.  At  these  words,  whicji 
indicated  the  intention  already  often  manifested  of  insulting  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  all  those  who  had  still  seats  in  the  Five  Hundred  rushed 
to  the  tribune,  and  demanded  a  report  drawn  up  in  a  manner  more  worthy 
of  the  legislative  body.  The  scene  was  most  violent.  The  Convention- 
alists, supported  by  the  moderate  deputies,  obtained  a  decision  that  the 
report  should  be  referred  to  (he  commission.  Carnot  influenced  the  com- 
mission by  means  of  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  pro- 
jected decree  were  modified.  At  first  it  had  been  proposed  to  deprive  the 
Directory  of  the  faculty  of  sending  agents  to  the  colonies ;  that  power  was 
lefl;  ii,  but  the  number  of  agents  was  limited  to  three,  and  the  duration  of 
their  mission  to  eighteen  months.  Santhonax  was  recalled.  The  Consti- 
tutionalists, seeing  that,  by  joining  the  Conventionalists,  they  had  been 
able  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  Clichyans,  conceived  that  they  were 
about  to  become  the  moderators  of  the  legislative  body.  But  the  succeed- 
ing sittings  soon  showed  how  much  they  were  mistaken. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  the  new  members  proposed 
to  direct  their  attention  were  religion  and  the  laws  concerning  the  priests. 
The  commission  charged  with  this  momentous  subject  appointed  for  its 
reporter  young  Camille  Jordan,  whose  imagination  had  been  excited  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Lyons,  and  whose  sensibility,  though  sincere, 
was  not  free  from  pretension.  The  reporter  made  a  long  and  very  inflated 
dissertation  on  the  freedom  of  worship.  It  was  not  sufficient,  he  said,  to 
allow  to  every  one  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  but,  in  order  that  the  liberty 
should  be  real,  nothing  should  be  required  ofhim  that  was  in  contradiction 
with  his  creed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  oath  required  of  the  priests, 
though  it  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  their  creed,  yet,  having  been  un- 
favourably interpreted  by  them,  and  considered  as  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  church,  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  It  was  a 
tyranny,  the  result  of  wliich  was  to  create  a  class  of  proscripts,  and  of 
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dangerous  proscripts,  because  they  had  great  influence  on  minds ;  and, 
assiduously  concealed  from  the  researches  of  the  authorities  by  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  people,  they  laboured  in  secret  to  excite  rebellion.  As  for  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  them  in  closed 
temples.  It  was  right,  while  forbidding  all  external  shows  that  could 
occasion  disturbance,  to  permit  certain  indispensable  practices.  Thus, 
bells  were  indispensable  for  assembling  the  Catholics  at  certain  hours ; 
they  were  a  necessary  part  of  their  worship ;  to  forbid  them  was  to  cramp 
its  liberty.  Besides,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  those  sounds,  they 
were  fond  of  them,  they  had  not  yet  consented  to  do  without  them  ;  and  in 
the  country  the  law  against  bells  had  not  been  carried  into  execution.  To 
permit  them,  then,  was  to  satisfy  an  innocent  want,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  of  an  unexecuted  law.  The  case  was  the  same  in  regard  to 
cemeteries.  While  forbidding  public  exhibitions  to  all  religions,  it  was 
nevertheless  necessary  to  allow  each  to  have  its  own  enclosed  grounds 
devoted  to  burial,  and  in  which  it  should  be  at  liberty  to  place  its  peculiar 
signs.  In  virtue  of  these  principles,  CamilSe  Jordan  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  oaths,  the  repeal  of  the  oppressive  laws  which  had  been  the  conse- 
quence, permission  to  use  belis,  and  to  have  cemeteries,  in  which  each 
religion  could  place  such  religious  signs  as  it  pleased  upon  the  graves. 
The  principles  of  this  report,  though  expressed  with  dangerous  emphasis, 
were  just.  It  is  true  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  destroying  old  supersti- 
tions, namely,  indifference  and  want.  By  tolerating  all  religions,  and 
granting  salaries  to  none,  governments  would  amazingly  accelerate  their 
end.  The  Convention  had  already  restored  to  the  Catholics  the  buildings 
which  served  them  for  churches.  The  Directory  would  have  done  well  to 
allow  them  bells  and  crosses  in  the  cemeteries,  and  to  abolish  the  oath  and 
the  laws  against  the  priests  who  refused  to  take  it.  But  were  tl  e  r  ^ht 
forms  CTiiployed,  was  the  proper  moment  chosen,  for  bringing  forward  such 
claims  t  If,  instead  of  making  them  one  of  the  grievances  in  the  gr  nd  n 
dictment  preferred  against  the  Directory,  their  authors  had  wa  ted  for  a 
more  seasonable  moment,  and  allowed  passions  time  to  subside  and  the 
government  time  to  consolidate  itself,  they  would  infallibly  have  obti  ed 
the  desired  concessions.  But  because  the  counter-revolutionists  made  the  i 
a  condition,  for  that  very  reason  the  patriots  opposed  them;  for  me  v  1! 
always  oppose  the  opinions  of  their  enemies.  On  hearing  the  soui  1  ot  tt  e 
bells,  they  would  have  fancied  that  they  heard  the  tocsin  of  counter-revolu- 
tion. Each  party  wishes  its  own  passions  to  be  comprehended  and  satis 
fied;  but  it  will  neither  comprehend  nor  admit  those  of  the  contrary  party 
The  patriots  had  their  passions,  composed  of  errors,  fears,  and  animositien, 
which  it  was  erjualiy  necessary  to  comprehend  and  to  make  allowance  for. 

This  report  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation,  for  it  touched  the 
keenest  and  the  deepest  resentments.*  It  was  the  most  striking  and  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  act  of  the  Clichyans,  though  at  bottom  the  best 
founded.  The  patriots  made  a  bad  reply  to  it,  by  saying  that  their 
adversaries  proposed  to  reward  the  violation  of  the  laws  by  the  repeal  of 
the  violated  laws.  It  is  in  fact  but  right  to  repeal  laws  that  are  im- 
practicable. 

*  "  Caniille  Jordan's  report  occasioned  great  surprise  and  produced  violeot  opposition-. 
All  that  remaned  ofonthuBiasm  was  still  of  ft  patriotic  kind,  and  people  were  therefore 
aBtonished  at  the  exhibition  of  so  different  a  dcBCripti  on  of  enthusiasm,  as  that  of  religion, 
They  had  in  the  last  age,  and  during  the  Revolution,  been  totally  imaocustomed  lo  it 
ajid  they  could  not  now  comprehend  it." — Mignet.     E. 
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To  all  ttiesc  demands  the  Clichyans  added  vexations  of  all  kinds  against 
llieDirecloryoii  tiie  subject  of  the  finances.  Tliis  was  the  imiiortant  object 
by  means  of  wliich  tliey  hoped  to  liarass  and  paralyze  it.  Wc  have, 
already  shown,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  financial  resources  of  tlte  ye:ir  V 
(1197),  what  were  the  presumed  receipts  and  expenses  for  that  year. 
Ordinary  expenses  of  450  millions  had  to  be  supplied  by  259  millions  from 
the  land-tax,  50  milliona  from  personal  contribution,  and  150  millions  from 
the  stamp-duty,  regisEration,  patents,  posts,  and  customs.  The  extraordi- 
nary expense  of  550  millions  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  last  fonrih  of  the 
price  of  tlte  national  domains  sold  in  the  preceding  year,  amonnting  to  100 
millions  and  required  in  bills  from  the  purchasers;  by  the  produce  of  ihe 
woods  and  the  rents  of  national  property,  by  the  arrears  of  the  contribu- 
tions, by  the  Batavian  resnriptions,  by  the  sale  of  the  national  moveable 
property,  by  various  accessory  revenues,  lastly,  by  the  everlasting  lesource 
of  the  domains  yet  unsold.  But  all  these  means  were  insufficient  and  very 
much  below  their  presumed  value.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
year  being  but  proviaorijy  regulated,  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  levy,  on 
the  provisional  assess ifle'nts,  of  three-fifths  of  the  land-tax  and  per.'onal 
contribntign.  But  the  assessments  made  by  the  local  administrations  being 
faulty,  as  wc  have  already  stated,  on  account  of  the  continual  variation  of 
the  fiscal  laws,  loaded  with  marginal  amendments,  gave  rise  to  continual 
difficulties.  The  unwillingness  of  the  payers  added  to  these  difficulties, 
and  the  receipt  was  very  slow.  Besides  the  inconvenience  of  tardiness  in 
coming  in,  the  amount  was  far  below  what  had  been  expected.  The  land- 
tax  atlbrded  a  prospect  of  200  millions  at  the  utmost,  instead  of250.  The 
different  revenues,  such  as  stamp-duty,  regi  strati  oil,  patents,  customs,  and 
posts,  gave  hopes  of  no  more  than  100  millions  instead  of  150.  Such  wad 
the  deficit  in  the  ordinary  revenues  destined  to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
expenses,  ll  w^  not  less  in  the  extraordinary.  The  bills  given  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  national  property  for  the  last  fourth  of  the  price  had  been 
negotiated  at  a  great  disadvantage.  To  avoid  suffering  the  same  losses  on 
the  Batavian  rescriptions,  they  had  been  pledged  for  a  sum  very  inferior  to 
their  value.  The  domains  sold  very  slowly,  consequently  the  distress  was 
extreme.  The  army  of  Italy  had  subsisted  upon  the  contributions  which  il 
levied;  but  the  armies  of,  the  Rhine,  of  the  Siimbre  and  Meuse,  of  the 
interior,  and  the  naval  forces,  had  suffered  most  severely.  The  troops  had 
several  tiroes  been  ready  to  mutiny.  The  public  e.-^tahlisliments  and  the 
hospitals  were  in  extreme  penury.     The  public  functionaries  -vere  unpiid. 

It  had  been  found  necessary  to  recur  to  expedients  of  all  kinds.  The 
first,  as  vi'e  have  already  related,  bad  been  to  resort  to  delay  for  the  acquit- 
tal of  certain  obligations.  The  rentiers  were  paid  only  oue-fourtli  in  cii^h 
and  three-fourths  in  bills  payable  in  national  domains,  and  thence  cnlled 
tkret-guarter  bilk.  The  amount  of  the  consulidated  debt,  the  life  debt, 
and  pensions,  was  248  millions ,-  consequently  there  were  only  &i  millions 
to  pay,  and  thti  ordinary  expense  was  thus  reduced  to  186  millions  But, 
notwithstanding  this  reduction,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income.  Not 
withstanding  the  distinction  made  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expense,  this  distinction  was  not  observed  in  the  payments  of  the  treasury. 
The  extraordinary  expense  was  defrayed  by  resources  destined  for  the  ordi- 
nary expense;  that  is,  in  default  of  money  to  pay  the  troops,  or  the  crm- 
trao.ors  who  supplied  them,  it  was  taken  from  the  sums  destined  for  the 
salaries  of  the  public  functionaries,  the  judges,  and  the  administrati 
!ill  classes.     Not  only  were  the  two  kinds  of  funds  blended,  but  the  r 
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were  aiiticipaied,  and  orders  given  upon  this  or  that  receiver,  payable  with 
ihe  fir.^t  funds  that,  should  come  into  his  hands.  The  contractoi's  had 
orders  given  them  upon  the  treasury,  ihe  minislev  of  which  fixed  the  order 
of  payment  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  wants.  This  method  gave 
rise  sometimes  to  abuses,  but  it  afforded  the  means  of  providing  for  what 
was  most  pressing,  and  of  frequeatly  preventing  contractors  from  being  dis- 
heartened and  relinquishing  the  service  Lastly  in  default  of  every  other 
resource,  bills  were  given  upo  n  —    p  p  h  w 

negotiated  to  tiie  purchasers.     S     h  dp 

destruction  of  the  paper-mone  O       g 

state  of  the  finances,  none  but  k    d  d 

venturous  contractors,  surround  d 

to  the  most  onerous  bargains.     1  k      h 

given  them  hut  at  a  very  low  r  d 

consumption  in  proportion  to  es  T 

government  was  frequently  obli     d  k  g  S 

in  order  to  supply  particular      an         T 
bought  flour  for  the  fleet,  on  c 

the  flour  at  Brest,  should  give  p  m 

who  were  ready  to  mutiny.     T 

was,  of  course,  to  be  obtained       m  g  f!  4 

losses  were  inevitable,  and  res  g  ff 

would  be  an  injustice  to  impu       h  U 

the  conduct  of  one  of  the  direc  h 

contractors,  and  who  took  no  pams  to  conceal  either  his  prodi^jality  or  the 
growth  of  his  fortune,  furnished  a  preteit  for  all  sorts  of  calumnies.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  disgraceful  profits  made  by  one  individual  wliich  involved 
the  stale  in  distress,  but  people  took  occasion  from  them  to  accuse  the 
Directory  ot  ruining  the  hnances 

Here,  indeed,  a  violent  and  factious  opposition  might  find  ample  matter 
for  decJ  iraation  and  for  mischievous  projects.  It  did  actually  form  one 
thit  njs  extremely  dangerous  It  had  composed  the  commission  of  the 
finances  of  men  of  its  own  choice,  who  were  most  unfavourabiy  disposed 
towards  the  government  The  first  thing  which  this  commission  did  was 
to  prevent  to  the  Five  Hundred,  through  the  reporter,  Gilbert  Desraolidres, 
an  incorrect  statement  of  the  income  and  espenditure.  It  exaggerated  the 
one,  and  greatly  diminished  the  other.  Obliged  to  acknowledge  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  ordinary  resources,  such  as  the  liind-tas,  the  registration,  the 
stamp-duty,  the  patents,  the  posts,  and  the  customs,  it  nevertheless  refused 
ail  the  taxes  devised  for  supplying  the  deficiency.  Ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  re-estnblish 
the  indirect  taxes.  A  tax  on  salt  and  tobacco  was  proposed  :  the  commis- 
sion alleged  that  it  would  frighten  the  people.  A  lottery  was  proposed  : 
that  it  rejected  as  immoral.  A  (oil  upon  the  high-roads  was  proposed: 
this  it  considered  as  liable  to  great  difficulties.  These  objections  were  all 
more  or  less  just,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  seek  and  to  find 
resources.  As  the  sole  resource,  the  commission  intimated  that  it  was 
about  to  take  into  consideration  a  duty  oa  Ihe  registry  of  judicial  acts. 
As  for  the  deficit  of  the  extraordinary  receipts,  so  far  from  providing  for 
that,  it  sought  to  increase  It,  by  forbidding  the  Directory  the  use  of  those 
expedients  by  means  of  which  it  had  contrived  to  live  from  day  to  day 
The  course  which  it  pursued  was  this : — 

The  constitution  had  detached  the  treasury  from  the  Directory  and  mad« 
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it  a  separate  establishment,  under  the  c 
appointed  by  the  Councils,  who  had  nc 

outrol  of  independent  commissioners, 
1  other  duty  llian  lo  receive  the  reve- 

Th„»    IhA    nirf.,..t,>rv  h»H    ,iot    the 

easury, 

which  the  lattei 
Nothing  couid 
the  funds  ia  an 
ment,  like  the 
deliberating  boi 
In  many  cases, 
minister  contrii 
the  two  Counc 

iient  of 
govern- 
eh  the 
npaign. 
cnent,  a 
Thus, 
suiy  to 

execute  all  the 

sion  resolved  io  cut  short  the  expedients  which  enabled  the  Directory  to 
exist,  by  depriving  it  of  all  power  over  the  treasury.  In  the  first  place,  it 
desired  that  the  Directory  should  cease  to  possess  the  faouity  of  ordering 
the  negotiation  of  securities.  When  non-circulating  securities  were  to  be 
realized,  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  were  to  negotiate  them  them- 
selves, upon  their  personal  responsibility.  It  then  proposed  to  take  from 
the  Directory  the  faculty  of  fixing  the  arrangement  in  which  the  orders  for 
payment  were  to  be  discharged.  It  proposed  also  to  prohibit  any  anticipa- 
tion of  the  funds  that  were  to  be  received  by  the  chests  of  the  departments. 
It  even  desired  that  all  orders  already  delivered  upon  funds  not  yet  received, 
should  be  carried  back  to  the  treasury,  verified  and  paid  in  their  turn  ; 
which  would  interrupt  and  annul  all  the  operations  that  had  already  taken 
place.  It  proposed,  moreover,  to  render  obligatory  the  distinctiou  made 
between  the  two  natures  of  expenses  and  receipts,  and  to  require  that  the 
ordinary  expenses  should  be  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  receipts,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary *  expenses  out  of  the  extraordinary  receipts — a  mischievous 
measure,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  every 
urgent  want  out  of  the  first  disposable  funds.  To  all  these  propositions  it 
added  a  last,  more  baneful  than  the  preceding.  We  have  already  stated 
that,  as  the  domains  sold  slowly,  the  government  anticipated  upon  their  sale, 
by  giving  bills  which  were  receivable  in  payment  of  their  value.  The  con- 
tractors were  satisfied  with  these  bills,  which  they  afterwards  negotiated  to 
purchasers.  Hence,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  rivalry  between  this  paper  and 
the  fkree-gwarler  hills  delivered  to  the  rentiers,  the  value  of  which  was 
diminished  by  the  competition.  Upon  pretext  of  protecting  the  unfortunate 
rentiers  against  the  greediness  of  the  contractors,  the  commission  proposed 
no  longer  to  allow  the  national  domains  to  be  paid  for  by  the  bills  given  to 
the  contractors. 

Ail  these  propositions  were  adopted  by  the  Five  Hundred,  the  majority 
of  whom,  blindly  hurried  away,  ceased  to  observe  any  moderation.  They 
were  disastrous,  and  threatened  the  interruption  of  all  the  public  services. 
The  Directory,  in  fact,  being  no  longer  allowed  to  negotiate  at  pleasure  the 
securities  which  it  had  in  its  hands  ; — having  no  longer  the  power  to  fix 
the  order  of  the  payments  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  services,  to  antici- 
pate on  an  emergency  funds  not  yet  received,  to  take  from  the  ordinary  for 
the  extraordinary,  and  lastly,  to  iasue  a  voluntary  paper,  payable  in  national 
domains ; — was  deprived  of  all  the  means  which  had  hitherto  enabled  it  to 
live,  and  was  permitted,  in  the  impossibility  to  provide  for  all  wants,  to  give 
he  preference  to  the  most  urgent.  The  measures  adopted,  though  well  suited 
■o  restore  order  in  a  quiet  time,  were  alarming  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
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country.  The  cons  tit  utioudUta  made  v5i.n  efFoits  to  oppose  them  in  the  Five 
Hundred.    They  passed,  and  theouly  hope  left  was  in  the  Council  of  Ancienta. 

The  constitutional  ista,  moderate  enemiea  of  the  Directory,  aatv  with  great 
pain  the  course  puraued  by  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  had 
hoped  that  the  iwnotion  of  a  new  third  would  be  rather  serviceable  than 
prejudicial  to  them,  that  it  would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  chang- 
ing the  majority,  and  that  they  should  become  masters  of  the  legislative 
body.  Carnot,  their  chief,  had  conceived  the  same  illusive  ideas ;  but  both 
found  themselves  far  beyond  theJr  goal,  and  they  couid  perceive,  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  occasions,  that  behind  every  opposition  lurks  counter-revolu- 
tion, with  its  mischievous  designs.  They  possessed  much  more  influence 
in  the  Council  of  Ancients  than  in  that  of  Five  Hundred,  and  they  strove 
to  provoke  the  rejection  of  ihe  resolutions  relative  to  the  finances.  Carnot 
had  a  devoted  friend  there  in  the  deputy  Lacufee ;  he  was  also  connected 
with  Dumas,  formerly  a  member  oY  the  LegisSative  Assembly.  He  could 
reckon  upon  the  influence  of  Portaiis,  Troncon-Decoodray,  Lebrun,  and 
Barb^-Marbois,  all  moderately  hostile  to  the  Directory,  and  censuring  the 
extravagance  of  the  Cliehyan  patty.*  Owing  to  the  united  efforts  of  these 
deputies,  and  to  the  dispositions  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  first  propo- 
sitions of  Gilbert  Desmoiieres,  those  which  forbade  the  Directory  to  manage 
the  negotiations  of  the  treasury,  to  fix  the  order  of  the  payments,  and  to 
blend  the  ordinary  with  the  extraordinary,  were  rejected.  This  rejection 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  constitutionalists,  and  to  all  moderate  men  in 
general,  who  dreaded  a  conflict.  Carnot  was  extremely  rejoiced  at  it.  He 
again  conceived  hopes  that  the  Clichyaus  might  be  curbed  by  means  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  that  the  direction  of  affairs  would  remain  in  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  friends. 

But  this  was  only  a  moderate  palliative.  The  club  of  Clichy  rang  with 
the  most  violent  declamations  against  the  Ancients,  and  with  fresh  schemes 
of  accusation  against  the  Directory.  Gilbert  Desmoiieres  resumed  his  first 
propositions  rejected  by  the  Ancients,  in  order  to  present  them  in  another 
form,  and  to  obtain  their  adoption  upon  a  second  deliberation.  Resolu- 
tions of  all  kinds  against  the  government  succeeded  one  another  in  the  Five 
Hundred.  Deputies  were  forbidden  to  accept  places  for  a  year  before  their 
leaving  the  legislative  body.  Imbect-Colom^s,  who  corresponded  with  the 
court  of  Biankenburg,  proposed  to  take  from  the  Directory  the  faculty, 
which  it  possessed  by  law,  of  esaraining  letters  coming  from  abroad. 
Aubry,  the  same  who  had  brought  about  a  reaction  in  the  army  after  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  and  who  had  displaced  Bonaparte  in  1795,  proposed  to 
deprive  the  Directory  of  the  right  of  removing  officers,  which  would  strip 
it  of  one  of  its  most  important  constitutional  prerogatives.  He  proposed 
also  to  add  to  the  twelve  hundred  grenadiers  composing  the  guard  of  the 
legislative  body,  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  to 
give  the  command  of  the  whole  of  this  guard  to  the  inspectors  of  the  hall 
of  the  legislative  body — a  ridiculous  proposition,  and  which  seemed  to 

*  "  The  two  parties  were  wateliing  each  o 
■  oty,  the  club  of  Salm,  and  the  army  ;  tlii 

in  the  ealons  of  the  rojaUsls.    The  m   ._  .  .      . 

inclined  to  act  in  the  revolutionary  fashion  towards  the  other.  An  intermediate  party, 
whoB»  principlea  were  of  n  constitutional  and  paciGo  nature,  attempted  to  prevent  this 
struggle,  and  what  was  air.ogether  impOEsibie,  to  te-eetablisli  harmony.  Carnot  was  a( 
the  head  of  this  potty,  and  eome  raembera  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  directed  hy 
Thibaudeau,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  Anoienls,  supported  hie 
EKheme." — Mxsnet.     E. 

N 
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denote  preparations  Tor  ivar.  The  i-emittmice  of  a  mitHon  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy  at  Toulon,  made  "direct  by  Bonaparte,  without  sending 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  hHsten  the  departure  of 
the  squadron  which  he  needed  in  the  Adriatic,  was  denounced.  That  mil- 
lion was  seized  by  the  treasury  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Similar  remittances, 
made  in  the  same  manner  by  the  army  of  Italy  to  the  armies  of  the  Alps, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  were  denounced.  A  long  report  on 
the  relations  of  France  with  the  United  States  was  presented  and  tho  igh 
the  Directory  had  right  on  its  side  in  the  differences  which  h  d  arih(,u  be 
twecn  it  and  that  power,  it  was  censured  with  acrimony.  At  lengi!  the 
rage  for  denouncing  and  finding  fault  with  all  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, hurried  the  Ciichyans  into  a  igsl  step,  which  was  an  egregi  us 
imprudence  on  sheir  part.  All  Europe  had  rung  with  the  eients  it  Ve  iite 
Since  "the  manifesto  of  Palma  Nova,  that  republic  had  been  annihilated  a  id 
that  of  Genoa  revolutionized,  though  the  Directory  had  not  communiciled 
a  single  word  on  the  subject  to  the  two  Councils.  The  renson  i  f  his 
silence  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  rapidity  of  the  operations  t  rapidity  w 
|reat  that  Venice  had  ceased  to  exist,  before  tiie  war  could  be  submitted 
lor  deliberation  to  the  legislative  body.  The  treaty  since  concluded  h  d 
not  yet  been  laid  before  it,  but  was  to  be  discussed  in  a  few  diy«  't  «as 
not  so  much  the  silence  of  the  Directory  (hat  excited  dissatisfiction  as  the 
fall  of  the  aristocratic  governments  and  the  progress  of  the  Reiolulion  m 
Italy.  Dumolard,  that  diffuse  speaker,  who,  for  nearly  two  years  hid  not 
ceased  to  attack  the  Directory  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  resolved  !o 
make  a  motion  relative  to  the  events  of  Venice  and  Genoa  The  attempt 
was  a  bold  one;  for  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  Directory  wiihnut 
attacking  General  Bonaparte.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  requisite  to 
defy  an  admiration  now  become  universal,  and  an  influence  which  hid 
become  colossal  since  the  general  had  compelled  Austria  to  make  peioe, 
and  since,  at  once  negotiator  and  warrior,  he  seemed  to  rule  at  MiUn  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Ail  the  Ciichyans  who  were  not  maddened  by  f  rlious 
views,  strove  to  dissuade  Dumolard  from  hia  intention;  but  he  per"  =ted 
and,  ill  the  sitting  of  the  5th  of-  Messidor  (June  23),  he  made  i  motion  of 
order  with  regard  to  the  events  of  Venice.  "  Rumour,"  said  he  whose 
flight  it  is  impossible  to  restrain,  has  everywhere  diffused  the  report  ot  t>  ir 
conquests  over  the  Venetians,  and  of  the  astonishing  revolution  vvhicl  his 
crowned  them,  Our  troops  are  in  their  capital ;  their  navy  i&  delivered  up 
to  us;  the  most  ancient  government  in  Europe  is  annihilated  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  again  appears  under  democratic  firnis  and  our 
soldiers,  braving  the  billows  of  the  Adriatic,  are  on  iheir  way  t)  Corfu  lo 
complete  the  new  revofulion.  Admit  these  events  as  certain  and  it  f  IIohs 
thai  the  Directory  has  in  disguised  Krma  made  war  and  peice  nnd  in  ccr 
tain  respects  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Venice,  and  all  without  30  ir  concur 
rence.  Are  we  then  no  longer  that  notion  which  has  proclaimed  in  prin- 
ciple and  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  that  no  foreign  power  has  a  right, 
upon  any  pretext,  to  interfere  in  the  form  of  government  of  another  stale  I 
Insulted  by  the  Venetians,  was  it  on  their  political  instituiions  that  we  had 
a  right  to  declare  war?  Victors  and  contiuerors,  was  ic  for  us  to  take  an 
active  part  in  their  revolution,  in  appearance  unlooked-for?  I  shall  not 
iiere  inquire  what  is  the  fate  reserved  for  Venice  t  and  particularly  lor  her 
provinces  on  (CTTfl^rmff.  I  shall  not  examine  whether  the  invasion  of  them, 
contemplated,  perhaps,  before  the  transactions  which  served  as  motives  fur 
it,  is  not  destined  to  figure  inbistr-"  as  a  worthy  companion  to  the  partition 
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orj*o!and,  I  shall  waive  ihese  reflections,  and,  with  the  constitutional  act 
in  my  hand,  I  ask  how  the  Directory  can  justify  the  absolute  ignorance  in 
which  it  seeks  to  leave  the  legiKlative  body  concerning  this  multitude  of 
extraordiiijiry  events."  Passing  from  the  affiiirs  of  Venice,  Dumolard  iben 
advened  to  the  transactions  at  Genoa,  wliich,  he  eaid,  exhibited  the  same 
cliaracter,  and  justified  ihe  supposition  of  the  inlcrfereiice  of  the  French 
army  and  lis  leaders.  lie  spoke  also  of  Switzerland,  with  which,  he  siiid 
they  were  at  variance  relative  to  a  right  of  navisatiun;  and  he  asked  if 
the  government  purposed  to  render  democratic  all  the  states  in  alliance 
with  t'raiice.  Taking  frequent  occasion  to  praise  the  heroes  of  Italy,  he 
made  raeiiiion  only  onuc  of  the  conimnnder-in-chjef,  w'l^se  laiue  no  lipa 
then  omitted  an  opportunity  of  pronouncinfr  and  eulogizing,  Dumolard 
concluded  liy  proposing  a  message  to  ihe  Directory,  appljirtg  for  L'Xplana- 
tions  concerning  the  events  of  Venice  and  (jenon,  and  the  ictlations  of 
I''r:ince  with  Swilzerland. 

.This  motion  caused  geiiernl  astonish  me  nl,  and  proved  tlie  boldness  of 
the  Clicliyana.  It  wast  destined  soon  to  cost  them  deirly.  Until,  however, 
Ihey  were  doomed  in  feet  its  melancholy  consi-nuences,  they  were  Jul!  of 
arrog-'nce.  They  loudly  expressed  the  Kirnngest  hopes,  ind  seemed  confi- 
dent of  becoming  in  n  short  time  masters  of  the  government.  There  pre- 
vailed everywhere  the  same  assurance  and  the  sauii:  imprudence  as  in 
Vendeintaire.  The  emigrants  returned  is;  innltiludes.  Great  qn^mtities 
of  false  passports  and  false  ceriiticatos  of  resilience  were  sent  from  Paris  to 
all  p:irts  of  Europe.  A  lr:itHD  was  carried  on  with  them  al  Hamhttrg. 
The  emigrants  introduced  themselves  into  the  French  territory  by  way  of 
Holland,  AUace,  Swiizeriund,  and  Piedmont.  Actuated  by  the  fondness 
which  the  French  feel  for  dwelling  in  their  oivn  fine  country,  and  by  the 
hardships  atid  disgusts  endured  abroad;  having,  besides,  nothing  to  hope 
from  war,  since  the  commencement  of  negotiations  with  Austi  in ;  having 
even  lo  apprehend  the  disbanding  of  the  corps  of  Conde,  they  came  back 
to  nttempl,  by  means  of  peace  and  intrigues  at  home,  that  counter-revolu- 
lion  which  Ihcy  had  not  lic-.i  able  to  elfei:!  by  the  league  of  the  European 
powers.  In  defaull  of  a  counler-revolulion,  ihey  wished  at  least  to  see 
their  country  again,  and  to  recover  part  of  tlicir  property.  Owing  in  fnct 
to  the  intirest  which  they  everywhere cxciled, they  itud  a  thousand  faciliiiea 
fjr  redeeming  ii.  The  joiibing  in  the  dilTerent  papers  taken  in  payment  for 
national  domains,  ih<!  ficiiiiy  for  obiaining  these  papers  at  a  low  price,  the 
favour  of  the  local  administrations  towards  the  old  proscrihi  s  families,  and 
ihe  complaisance  of  the  bidders,  who  drew  b;!uk  whenever  a  former  pro- 
prietor wished  to. purchase  h!a  estates  under  a  iioiiiious  name.,  enabled  the 
emigvanls  lo  recover  piissc^^sion  of  tlieir  patrimony  with  very  siiiaJ!  sunis. 
'J'lie  priests,  in  patlicnlar,  had  returned  in  i:vi)wds.  They  were  cordially 
ri^ct'ived  by  all  the  devoni  hi  Frant-e,  who  lodged  them,  fed  them,  fitted  up 
ch:ipds  for  them  in  their  imii^'es,  and  supplied  lliem  with  moiiey  v^liiuli  ihoy 
collected.  The  old  ecclesiastical  hierarcliy  ivns  c(at,idestine!y  re-established. 
Nmjp  of  Ihe  new  circniiis^riptions  of  ihe  civil  cnnslitution  of  the  clergy 
was  acknowledged.  The  old  dioceses  still  existed.  Bishops  and  arch- 
bishops secretly  adminisered  them,  iiiii!  corresponded  with  Ronn\ 
'I'hrough  them  and  tlieir  ministry  all  the  ctremunies  of  the  Catholic  church 
were  practised ;  they  confessed,  baptized,  married,  the  persons  who 
adhered  to  the  old  religion.  All  the  Chouans  who  had  nothing  to  do 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  jouLed  the  emigrants,  whose  number  there  was  said 
'.o  exceed  live  ihonsuiid.     Seeing  the  coiiJuct  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the 
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perils  of  the  Directory,  they  conceived  that  it  would  lake  but  a  few  days  to 
bring  about  the  long  wished-for  catastrophe.  Tiieir  correspondence  with 
foreign  countries  was  full  of  these  hopes.  All  who  were  about  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  whose  corps  was  retiring  to  Poland,  the  pretender  who  was  at 
Blanltenburg,  and  Cotint  d'Artois  who  was  in  Scotland,  were  overjoyed. 
Amidst  this  inloxication,  which  had  been  manifested  at  Coblentz,  when 
the  emigrants  expected  to  come  back  in  a  fortnight  in  the  train  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  they  formed  plans  for  their  return.  They  talked  of  it  and 
joked  about  it,  as  of  an  event  that  would  immediately  lake  place.  The 
towns  bordering  on  the  frontiers  were  full  of  people  awaiting  with  impa- 
tience the  moment  for  revisiting  France.  Lastly,  to  all  this  must  be  added 
the  violent  language  of  part  of  the  royalist  journals,  whose  fury  increased 
with  the  temerity  and  the  hopes  of  the  party. 

The  Directory  was  informed  by  its  police  of  ail  these  movements.  The 
conduct  of  the  emigrants,  the  proceedings  of  the  Five  Hundred,  sufficiently 
corresponded  with  the  declaration  of  Duverne  de  Presle  to  demonstrate  >he 
existence  of  a  real  plot.  Duverne  de  Presle  had  asserted  that  one  hundred 
and  eighty  deputies  were  accomplices  in  it.  He  had  mentioned  no  names 
but  those  of  Lemerer  and  Mersan,  and  had  said  that  all  the  others  belonged 
to  the  club  of  Clichy.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  we  have  seen.  Most  of 
the  Clichyans,  excepting  jierhaps  five  or  sis,  acted  as  they  did  under  the 
influence  of  opinion,  and  not  from  connivance.  But  the  Directory,  misled 
by  appearances  and  by  the  declaration  of  Duverne  de  Presle,  believed  ihem 
to  be  knowingly  engaged  in  the  plot,  and  regarded  them  as  conspirators. 
A  discovery  made  in  Italy  by  Bonaparte  had  just  revealed  to  them  an 
important  secret,  and  increased  their  alarm.  The  Count  d'Entraigues,* 
an  agent  of  the  pretender's  through  whom  he  communicated  with  the 
intriguers  of  France,  and  the  confidant  of  nil  the  secrets  of  the  emigration, 
had  sought  refuge  in  Venice.  When  the  French  entered  that  city,  he  was 
seized  and  delivered  up  to  Bonaparte.  The  latter  might  have  sent  him  to 
France  to  be  shot  as  an  emigrant  and  a  conspirator  ;  but  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  moved,  and  chose  rather  to  make  use  of  him  and  his  indiscretions 
than  to  doom  him  to  death.  He  assigned  the  city  of  Milan  for  his  prison, 
gave  him  some  assistance  in  money,  and  drew  from  him  all  the  secrets  of 
the  pretender.  He  thus  learned  the  whole  history  of  Pichegru's  treason, 
which  had  remained  unknown  to  the  government,  and  of  which  Rewbel 
alone  had  enta;tained  some  suspicions,  to  which  his  colleagues  refused  to 
listen.  D'Ennaigues  related  to  Bonaparte  all  that  he  knew,  and  made  him 
acquainted  with  ail  the  intrigues  of  the  emigrants.  Besides  these  verbal 
revelations,  very  curious  particulars  were  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  the 
papers  found  at  Venice  in  the  portfolio  of  d'Entraigues.  Among  other 
papers  there  was  one  of  great  importance  containing  a  long  conversation 
between  d'Entraigues  and  the  Count  de  Montgaillard,  in  which  the  latter 
gave  an  account  of  the  first  negotiation  opened  with  Pichegru,  and  which 
proved  fruitless  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.     D'En- 

•  "  The  Count  d'Entraigues  was  one  of  the  second  emigration,  who  loft  France  r'ur- 
ing  Robeapierre's  ascendency.  He  was  emplojed  as  a  politicul  sgeiit  by  the  court  of 
KusBia,  aiter  the  affair  of  Venice,  which  proves  tliat  he  was  not  at  least  convicted  of 
treachery  to  the  llourbon  princes.  In  July,  ISJS,  he  was  assassinated  at  his  villa  near 
tondon,  by  an  Italian  domestic,  who,  having  murdered  llie  count  iind  coiinteas,  shot 
bimae If  through  tlie  head,  leaving  no  clue  to  discover  the  motive  of  his  villany.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  villain  used  Count  d'Enlraigvics'  own  pistols,  which,  apptehensivo  of 
danger,  as  a  political  intriguer,  he  had  always  ready  prepared  in  his  apartmrnl,  " — 
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traignes  had  comrniued  (bis  cotiversalion  to  writing,  anil  it  \iad  been  found 
among  his  papers.  Berthier,  Clarke,  and  Bonaparte,  immediately  signed 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  its  aiitheuiicity,  and  sent  it  to  Paris.* 

The  Directory  kept  it  secret,  like  the  declaration  of  Duverne  de  Presle, 
waiting  for  an  occasion  to  employ  it  to  good  purpose,  But  it  had  no 
longer  any  doubt  concerning  the  part  acted  by  Pichegru  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  which  explained  his  defeats,  his  absurd  conduct,  his  ill- 
behavionr,  his  refusal  to  go  to  Stockholm,  and  his  influence  over  the 
Clichyans.  It  concluded  that,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
deputies,  his  accomplices,  he  was  preparing  a  counter-revolution. 

The  directors  were  divided  since  the  new  direction  which  Carnot  had 
tsken,  find  which  had  been  followed  hy  Barthelemy.  Barras,  Itewbei,  and 
Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  alone  continued  devoted  to  the  system  of  the  go- 
vernment. These  three  directors  themselves  were  not  very  closely  united, 
for  Rewbel,  a  moderate  Conventionniist,  hated  Barras  as  a  partisan  of 
Danton,  and  had,  moreover,  a  great  aversion  for  his  manners  and  charac- 
ter. Lareveillere  had  some  acquaintance  with  Rewbel,  but  very  little 
intercourse  with  Barras,  The  three  directors  harmonized  only  in  the 
habitual  conformity  of  their  votes.  All  three  were  highly  irritated,  and 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  faction  of  Clichy.  Barras,  though  admitting  emi- 
grants, in  consequence  of  his  supple  manners,  never  ceased  to  declare  that 
he  would  mount  his  horse,  and  proceed,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the 
fauxbourgs,  to  cut  in  pieces  ah  the  counter-revolutionists  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  Rewbel  did  not  express  himself  in  that  manner  ;  he  imagined 
that  all  was  lost ;  and,  though  resolved  to  do  bis  duty,  he  conceived  that 
no  other  resource  would  soon  be  left  for  him  and  bis  two  colleagues  but 
flight.  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  endowed  with  as  niiicb  courage  as  integrity, 
thought  that  they  ought  to  make  head  against  the  storm,  and  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  save  the  republic.  With  a  heart  free  from  hatred,  he  might 
serve  as  the  connecting  link  between  Barras  and  Rewbel,  and  such  he 
resnlved  to  make  himself  He  first  addressed  himself  to  Rewbel,  whose 
probity  and  intelligence  he  highly  appreciated,  and,  explaining  bis  inten- 
tions, asked  him  if  he  would  consent  to  save  the  Revolution.  Rewbel  met 
bis  overtures  with  cordiality,  and  promised  him  entire  devotion.  The 
question  now  was  to  make  sure  of  Barras,  whose  energetic  language  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  colleagues.  Gfviug  him  no  credit  for  either 
integrity  or  principle,  seeing  him  surrounded  by  men  of  all  parties,  they 
Jeemed  him  just  as  capable  of  selling  himself  to  the  emigrants,  as  of  putting 
himself  some  day  at  the  head  of  the  fauxbourgs  and  attempting  some  horri- 
ble caup  lie  main.  They  were  as  apprehensive  of  one  of  these  things  as  of 
the  other.  They  wished  to  save  the  republic  by  an  act  of  energy,  but  not 
to  compromise  it  by  fresh  murders.     Alarmed   by  the  manners  of  Barras, 

'  M.  de  Montgaillard,  in  liis  work,  full  of  oalumniea  and  errors,  has  aaaetled  that  this 
piece  contained  real  facts,  but  that  it  was  spurious,  and  had  been  fabricated  by  Bona- 
parte, Berthier,  and  Clarke.  The  contrary  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conoeive  what 
an  interest  M.  de  Montgaillard  must  have  had  in  clearing  his  brother  fi-om  the  conver- 
sntion  which  is  attributed  to  him  in  this  paper.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  he  supposed,  in 
tlie  fiiat  place,  that  three  perBona  of  sncn  importiince  would  have  dared  to  commit  a 
forgery.  Such  acts  are  aa  rare  in  our  days  as  poisoning.  Clarke  v/Oia  diamiesed  in  con' 
sequence  of  events  of  Fraetidor,  and  he  belonged  to  Carnot's  party.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  he  would  lend  himself  to  fabricate  papers  in  order  to  support  the  r>nicee(l- 
ings  of  Fructidor.  Besides,  the  paper  would  liave  been  very  insnifioient  for  the  uso 
iiilended  to  be  made  of  it,  and  had  it  been  forged  it  would  have  been  made  suBicient. 
Everything  then,  serves  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  M.  de  Montgailbrd's  assertion. 
VOL.  IV.— 31  N  3 
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they  distrusted  him  too  much.  Lareveiliere  undertook  lo  speak  to  liini, 
Barraa,  delighted  to  coalesce  with  his  two  colleagues  and  to  insure  their 
support,  flattered  above  all  by  their  alliance,  acquiesced  entirely  in  their 
plans,  and  appeared  to  fall  in  with  all  their  views.  From  that  moment 
they  were  sure  of  forming  a  compact  majority,  and  of  completely  annuiling 
by  their  three  united  votes  the  influence  of  Carnot  and  Barthelemy.  It 
now  became  a  question,  what  means  were  to  be  employed  to  counteract  the 
conspiracy,  which  was  supposed  by  them  to  have  such  extensive  ramifica- 
tions in  the  two  councils.  To  have  recourse  to  judicial  proceedings,  iu 
denounce  Pichegru  and  his  accomplices,  to  demand  of  the  Five  Hundred 
an  act  of  accusation  against  them,  and  then  to  bring  them  to  trial,  was 
absolutely  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  they  liad  no  names  but  those  of 
I'ichegru,  Lemerer,  and  Mersan ;  it  was  beiieved  that  the  others  might  be 
easily  recognised  by  their  connexions,  their  intrigues,  ifaeir  violent  proposi- 
tions, in  the  club  of  Clichy  and  in  the  Five  Hundred,  but  they  were  no- 
where named.  To  procure  the  condemnation  of  Pichegru  and  tvvo  or  three 
deputies  would  not  be  destroying  the  conspiracy.  Besides,  they  had  not 
the  means  of  insuring  the  condemnation  of  Pichegru,  Lemerer,  and  Mei- 
aan ;  for  the  proofs  obtained  against  them,  though  carrying  mora!  convic- 
tion, were  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  judges  to  pronounce  a  condeniiinlion. 
The  declaration  of  Duverne  de  Presle  and  that  of  d'Entraigues  were  insuf- 
ficier.t  ivithout  the  aid  of  oral  depositions.  But  this  was  not  the  greatest 
difficulty.  If  they  had  obtained  against  Pichegru  and  his  accomplices  al! 
the  evidence  which  was  wanting,  it  would  be  requisite  to  wring  the  act  of 
accusation  from  the  Five  Hundred;  and  though  the  proofs  had  been  as 
clear  as  day,  still  it  would  be  impossible  lo  obtain  an  act  of  accuaation 
from  the  existing  majority :  it  was  like  sending  a  culprit  to  be  tried  by  his 
own  accomplices. 

These  reasons  were  so  self-evident,  that  Lareveiliere  and  Rewbel,  not- 
withstanding their  preference  of  a  legal  course,  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
all  idea  of  a  regular  trial,  and  to  make  up  their  minds  to  a  stroke  of  policy — 
a  sad  and  deplorable  resource,  but  which,  in  their  situation  and  with  their 
alarms,  was  the  only  possible  one.  Having  determined  upon  extreme 
measures,  they  purposed,  nevertheless,  not  to  have  recourse  to  sanguinary 
means,  and  strove  to  curb  the  revolutionary  propensities  of  Barras,  With- 
t)Ut  having  yet  decided  upon  the  mode  and  the  moment  of  execution,  they 
adopted  the  idea  of  apprehending  Pichegru  and  his  one  hundred  and  eighty 
supposed  accomplices,  denouncing  them  to  the  purified  legislative  body, 
and  demanding  from  it  an  extraordinary  law,  which  should  decree  their 
bauishmeot  without  trial.  In  their  extreme  distrust  they  made  a  great 
ini.itake  respecting  Carnot.  They  forgot  his  past  life,  his  rigid  principles, 
liis  obstinacy,  and  looked  upon  him  as  almost  a  traitor.  They  feared  that, 
united  with  Barthelemy,  he  was  implicated  in  Pichegru's  plot.  T!ie  pains 
which  ho  took  to  collect  the  opposition  around  him  and  to  make  himselC 
lis  chief,  appeared  to  their  prejudiced  eyes  so  many  proofs  of  criminal  coii- 
.iivance.  Stiil  they  were  not  yet  convinced;  but,  having  determined  upon 
it  bold  stroke,  they  would  not  act  by  halves ;  and  they  were  ready  to  strike 
the  guilty,  even  at  their  sides  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Directory, 

They  agreed  to  prepare  everything  for  the  execution  of  their  plan,  and 
lo  watch  their  enemies  closely,  in  order  to  seize  the  moment  when  it 
should  become  urgent  to  strike  them.  Disposed  to  so  bold  an  act,  they 
had  need  of  support.  The  patriot  party,  which  could  alono  furnish  it,  was 
*livided  as  formerly  itilo  two  classes.     Some,  still  furious  ever  since  the 
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9th  of  Therniidor,  had  not  cooled  in  the  spHce  of  three  years  ;  they  com- 
prehended nothing  whatever  of  the  forced  march  of  the  Revolution,  con- 
sidered the  legal  system  as  a  concession  made  to  counter-revolutionists,  and 
panted  for  vengeance  and  proscriptions.  Though  the  Directory  had  struck 
them  in  the  person  of  Babceuf,  they  were  ready,  with  their  usual  self- 
devotion,  to  fly  to  its  aid.  But  they  were  too  dangerous  to  be  employed, 
and  the  utmost  that  could  be  doue  was,  in  the  day  of  extreme  danger,  to 
form  them  into  regiments,  as  on  the  13th  of  Vend^miaire,  and  to  reckon 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  They  had  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  aide 
of  Bonaparte  and  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Rooh,  of  what  they 
I'.ere  capable  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Besides  these  ardent  patriots,  almost 
all  compromised  fay  their  zeal  oi  their  active  participation  in  the  Revoiii- 
tioii,  there  were  moderate  patriots  of  a  superior  ciasa,  who,  approving  more 
or  less  the  conduct  of  the  Directory,  desired,  nevertheless,  that  the  re- 
public should  be  supported  upon  the  laws,  and  saw  the  imminent  peril  to 
which  it  was  exposed  by  the  reaction.  These  perfectly  answered  the 
intentions  of  Rewbel  and  Lareveillere,  and  could  lend  the  aid,  if  not  of 
force,  at  least  of  opinion  to  the  Directory.  They  were  to  be  seen  alternately 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Barras,  who  kept  up  a  kind  of  state  for  hie  col 
leagues,  or  in  those  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  h!id  not  quitted  Paris,  imd 
who,  by  the  charms  of  her  superior  mind,  collected  around  her  all  the  most 
shining  characters  in  France.  M.  Benjamin  Constant  occupied  tho  first 
rank  among  thsra,  for  hia  talents  and  for  the  works  which  he  hud  ah'eady 
published  in  favour  of  the  Directory.  There,  too,  was  seen  M.  de  Talley- 
rand,* who,  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants  during  the  latter  times  of  the 
Convention,  had  come  to  Paris  with  the  desire  of  again  entering  upon  the 
career  of  high  diplomatic  employments.  This  assemblage  of  distinguished 
)?ien,  composing  the  government  society,  had  resolved  to  form  an  associa- 
tion to  counterbalance  the  iiifluenoe  of  Cliohy,  and  to  discuss  political 
questions  in  a  contrary  spirit.  It  was  called  the  Couslitiitioott!  Circle.  If 
soon  comprised  all  the  persona  whom  we  have  just  designated,  and  the 
members  of  the  councils  who  voted  with  the  Directory  ;  that  is,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  last  conventional  third.  The  members  of  the  legislative  body, 
who  called  themeelves  constitutionalists,  would  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  join  the  new  Circle,  for  tlieir  opinion  was  the  same  ;  but  embroiled  from 
ae!f-3ove  with  the  Directory  by  their  discuasiona  in  the  legislative  body, 
tliey   persisted    id    keeping  aloof  between  the  Constitutiond    Circle    and 

*  "  Talli-'yrflad,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  3,  corrupt  man,  who  has  betrayed  all  pai'ties  uud 
pergons.  Wary  itnd  oircninspeot;  always  a  traitor,  but  always  in  consjiirttey  with  for- 
tune; Taileyrand  treats  his  enemies  sa  itlbny  wfte  one  day  to  become  his  f'rietids;  niid 
his  friends,  as  if  they  weta  to  besome  his  enemies.  He  ia  a  man  of  unquestionable 
taleal,  but  venal  in  everything.  Nothing  eonld  be  done  with  lilm  but  by  meaiia  of 
bribery." — Voice froia  St.  Helnna.    E. 

We  subjoin  M.  Bourrienne's  chatactet  of  Talleyrand,  wliiob,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  Uiat  drawn  by  Napoleon  :  "  History  will  speak  as  favourably  of 
Talleyrand,  99  his  contemporaries  Have  spoken  ill  of  hira.  When  a  stelesman,  through- 
out a  great,  long,  and  difficult  career,  Hiakes  and  preaerves  a  number  of  faithful  f'rieiida, 
and  provokes  but  few  enemies,  it  may  j.astly  be  inferred  that  his  choracler  ia  honourable, 
his  talent  profonnii,  and  that  his  political  conduct  has  been  wise  and  moderate.  I'  ia 
impOBsible  to  know  Talleyrand  ivitliout  admiring  him.  All  who  have  that  advaotagt', 
jodse  him,  no  doubt,  as  I  do."    E. 

■"niiB  celebrated  atatesman  died  in  Paris,  at  an  advanced  age,,  in  May  of  the  piesci.l 
year  (1838),  leaving  behind  him  some  MS.  memoirs— containing,  it  is  supposed,  Itin 
History  of  his  own  times— which,  a?  ordered  in  hi5  will,  Ere  not  to  be  opened  lil]  thit*',' 
years  afier  hia  death.     F-. 
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Cliohy,  after  the  example  of  Carnot  and  Baithelemy,  liie  directors,  and  the 
deputies  Troiifon-Ducoudray,  Portalis,  Lacuee,  Dumas,  Doulcet-Ponle- 
coulaiit,  Simeon,  and  Thibaudeau.  M.  Benjamin  Constant  spoke  several 
times  in  the  Constitutional  Circle.  M.  de  Talleyrand  also  delivered  his 
seniimenls  there.  This  example  was  imitated;  and  circles  of  ihe  same 
kind,  composed,  it  is  true,  of  men  of  an  inferior  class,  and  of  feas  temperate  , 
patriots,  were  formed  in  all  quarters.  The  Constitutional  Circle  was 
opened  on  the  Ist  of  Messidor,  a  month  after  the  1st  of  Prairial.  lu  a  few 
days  there  were  similar  associations  ail  over  France ;  the  warmest  patriots 
joined  them,  and,  from  a  perfectly  natural  reaction,  the  Jacobin  party 
almost  seemed  lo  be  forming  itself  anew. 

But  this  was  a  worn-out  implement,  and  of  little  use.  The  clubs  had  lost 
their  importance  in  France,  and  were  deprived  by  the  constitution  of  the 
means  of  again  becoming  efficacious.  The  Directory  had  fortunately 
another  support,  namely,  the  armies,  in  which  republican  principles  seemed 
to  have  taken  refuge  ever  since  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution  had  pro- 
duced so  violent  and  so  general  a  reaction  in  the  interior.  The  whole  army 
is  attached  to  the  government  that  organizes  maintains,  and  rewards  it ; 
bnt  the  repiblican  soldiers  viewed  the  DirecCoiy  not  merely  as  the  heads  of 
the  goiernment  but  is  the  heids  of  a  cause  for  which  they  had  risen  ea 
(»afse  m  1793  aud  toi  winch  they  had  fought  and  conquered  for  six  years. 
Nowhere  was  the  attachment  to  the  Revolution  so  strong  as  in  the  army  of 
Italy  It  was  composed  of  the  revolutionists  of  the  South,  as  impetuous  in 
their  opinions  vt  in  their  bravery  Generah  officers,  and  soldiers,  were 
loj.ded  with  1  onours  gorged  with  money  reielling  in  pleasure.  They  had 
conceived  an  extraordmary  pride  on  account  of  their  victories.  They  were 
info  med  of  what  was  passing  m  the  interioi  from  the  newspapers,  which 
were  given  to  them  to  read  nnd  they  alkpd  ot  nothing  but  recrossing  the 
Alp"  and  cutti  1^  in  pieces  the  aristocrats  of  Paris.  The  rest  which  they 
enjoyed  ever  since  the  signature  ot  the  preliminaries,  contributed  by  idle- 
ness to  augment  their  exutement  Mnsscna  Joubert,  and  Augereau,  in 
particular  set  them  the  example  ot  the  most  ardent  republicanism.  The 
troops  which  had  come  from  the  Rhine  w  thout  being  less  republican,  were 
cooler  more  moderate  and  had  contracted  under  Moreau  more  sobriety 
and  discipline  It  was  Bernadotte  who  commanded  them.  He  affected  a 
polished  education  and  strov  e  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  colleagues  by 
more  elegant  manners  In  his  division  the  appellation  of  Monsieur  was 
employed  wherens  in  the  whole  of  the  old  army  of  Italy,  no  other  title  than 
that  of  Chtietn  was  tolerated  Th"  old  soldiers  of  Italy,  licentious,  insolent, 
and  quarrelsome  as  southerns  and  as  the  spoiled  children  of  Victory,  were 
already  rivalled  in  bravery  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhine;  and  now  they 
began  to  be  in  rivalry  with  the  latter,  not  in  opinion  but  in  manners  and 
habit.s.  They  would  not  be  called  Monsieur,  and  on  this  account  they  had 
frequent  duels  with  their  com.rades  of  the  Rhine.  Augereau's  division,  in 
particular,  which  was  distinguished,  like  its  general,  for  its  revolutionary 
esaltaiion,  was  the  most  restless.  It  required  an  energetic  proclamation 
from  its  chief  to  repress  it  and  to  put  a  stop  to  duels.  The  appellation  of 
Citizen  was  alone  authorized. 

General  Bonaparte  viewed  with  pleasure  the  spirit  of  the  army,  and 
encouraged  its  flights.  His  first  successes  had  all  been  gained  against  the 
royalist  faction,  whether  before  Toulon,  or  on  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire. 
With  that  faction  he  was  therefore  in  hostility  from  the  outset.  It  had  since 
made  a  point  of  depreciating  his  triumphs,  because  their  lustre  was  reflected 
upon  the  Revolution. 
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Its  last  attacks,  especially,  had  filled  the  general  with  indignation.  He 
could  not  contain  himself  when  lie  read  Dumolard'a  motion,  and  learned 
ih'Ai  the  treasury  had  seized  the  million  sent  to  Toulon.  But,  besides  hia 
particular  reasons  for  detesting  the  royalist  faction,  he  had  another  more 
general  and  more  profound ;  it  lay  in  the  glofy  and  the  greatness  of  the 
part  which  he  was  acting.  ,  What  could  a  king  do  for  his  destiny?  To 
whatever  heigljt  he  might  exalt  him,  that  king  would  still  be  above  iiim. 
Under  the  republic,  on  the  contrary,  not  a  head  was  lifted  higher  than  his. 
Whether  he  had  any  presentiment  of  his  wonderful  destiny  or  not,  he  fore- 
saw, at  least,  in  the  republic  an  audacity  and  an  immensity  of  enterprises 
which  suited  the  audacity  and  the  immensity  of  his  genius.  With  a  king, 
on  the  contrary,  France  would  have  been  brought  back  to  an  obscure  and 
limited  existence.  However  he  might  act  towards  the  republic,  whether  he 
served  or  oppressed  it,  Bonaparte  could  not  be  great  unless  with  and  by  it, 
and  he  couJd  not  but  cherish  that  in  which  his  own  destiny  was  involved, 
That  a  Plchegru  should  suffer  himself  to  be  allured  by  a  mansion,  a  title, 
and  a  few  millions,  is  not  surprising;  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  con- 
queror of  Italy  reqoired  a  different  prospect.  It  required  the  prospect  of  a 
new  world,  revolutionized  by  his  hands. 

He  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  Directory  that  he  and  his  army  were  ready  to 
fly  to  its  aid,*  in  order  to  plunge  the  counter-revolutionists  into  their  forEiier 
nothingness.  He  was  not  afraid  to  give  advice,  and  he  earnestly  exhorted 
liie  Directory  td  sacrifice  a  few  traitors,  and  to  break  up  a  few  presses. 

l(i  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  state  of  opinion  was  more  calm.  It  con- 
tained some  bad  officers  placed  in  the  ranks  by  Pichegru.  The  mass  of 
the  army  was  nevertheless  republican,  but  quiet,  disciplined,  poor,  and  less 
intoxicated  with  success  than  tiiat  of  Italy.  An  army  is  always  formed  in 
the  image  of  the  general.  His  spirit  is  imparted  to  his  officers,  and  by  his 
officers  it  is  communicated  to  his  soldiers.  The  army  of  the  Rhine  was 
modelled  after  Moreau.  Moreau,  flattered  by  the  royalist  faction,  which 
insisted  on  placing  his  clever  retreat  above  the  wonderful  exploits  in  Italy, 
felt  less  hatred  for  it  than  Bonaparte.  He  was,  moreover,  careless,  mode- 
rate, cool,  and  his  taste  for  politics  was  but  equal  to  bis  capacity.  Hence 
he  kept  in  the  back-ground,  without  striving  to  render  himself  conspicuous. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  a  republican,  and  not  a  traitor,  as  it  has  been  asserted. 
He  was  at  this  moment  in  possession  of  proofs  of  Pichegru's  treason,  and 
had  it  in  his  power  to  render  an  immense  service  to  his  government.  We 
have  already  stated  that  he  had  taken  a  baggage-wagon  belonging  to  Genera! 
Klinglin,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  papers.  These  papers  compre- 
hended the  whole  correspondence  in  cipher  of  Pichegru  with  Wickham, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  &.C.  Moreau,  therefore,  could  have  furnished  proofs 
of  the  treason,  and  rendered  judicial  means  more  practicable.  But  Piche- 
gru had  been  his  commander-in-chief  and  his  friend;  he  would  not  betray 
iiim ;  and  he  stiove  to  discover  the  cipher  of  this  correspondence  without 
informing  the  government  of  its  existence.  It  contained  the  very  proof  of 
Moreau's  fidelity  to  the  republic.  Pichegru,  after  resigning  the  command, 
had  only  one  way  of  retaining  importance;  namely,  to  say  that  Moreau 
was  at  his  disposal,  and  that,  relying  upon  iiim  for  the  direction  of  the  army, 

'  "  Kapoleon  was  resolved  to  support  the  Directory  to  the  utmost,  botli  because  ho 
was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  )iail  determined  on  his  dismiasal,  and  because  their 
priuoiples,  being  tliose  of  moderation  and  peace,  were  liltie  likely  to  favour  his  ambitious 
projects  He  despatched  Augereaii,  therefore,  a  general  of  decided  cliaracter,  and 
knoivn  revolutionary  principles,  to  Paris,  to  support  the  government," — Alison.    E 
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lie  was  going  himself  to  conduct  tlie  intrigues  in  the  interior.  Now  Piche- 
gru  was  continually  repeating  to  his  correspondenta  that  they  must  not 
address  themselves  to  Moreati,  because  tic  would  not  listen  to  any  overture." 
Moreau  ihen  was  coid,  but  faithfa!.  His  army  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
bravest  that  the  republic  ever  possessed. 

All  was  different  in  the  army  of  the  Sambve  and  Meuse,  This  was,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  observed,  the  army  of  Fleurus,  of  the  Ourthe,  and  of  the 
Uoer,  an  army  brave  and  republiaan  like  its  old  genera!.  Its  ardour  was 
increased  when  young  Hoche,  appointed  to  command  it,  had  come  and 
imparted  to  it  all  the  energy  of  his  cliavaeter.  This  young  man,  who  from 
sergeant  in  the  French  Guards  had  become,  in  one  campaign,  commander- 
in-chief,  loved  the  republic  as  his  mother  and  his  benefactcess.  In  the 
dungeons  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare  liis  fondness  had  not  cooled; 
in  La  Vendee  it  had  been  strengthened  while  contending  wilh  the  royalists. 
In  Vend^miaire  he  was  quite  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  the  Convention,  and 
Jie  had  already  set  twenty  thousand  men  in  motion,  when  the  vigour  of 
Bonaparte  on  the  13th  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  advance  farther. 
Having  in  his  political  capacity  a  reason  for  meddling-  in  affairs  which 
Morean  had  not,  feeling  no  jealousy  of  Bonaparte,  but  impatient  to  over- 
take him  in  the  career  of  glory,  he  was  heartily  devoted  to  the  republic,  and 
ready  to  serve  it  in  every  way,  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  amidst  political 
tempests.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  to  consummate 
prudence  he  joined  an  ardour  and  a  perseverance  which  were  extraordinary. 
Ever  prompt  to  play  a  part  in  events,  he  offered  his  arm  and  his  life  to  the 
Directory.  Thus  the  government  was  not  destitute  of  material  force,  but 
it  was  recjuisite  to  employ  it  prudently,  and,  above  all,  seasonably. 

Of  all  the  generals,  Hoche  was  the  man  whom  it  best  suited  the  Directo- 
ry to  employ.  If  the  glory  and  the  character  of  Bonaparte  could  escite 
some  umbrage,  this  was  not  the  case  with  Hoche.  His  victories  at 
Weissenburg,  in  1793,  his  admirable  pacification  of  La  Vendue,  his  recent 
victory  at  Neuwied,  threw  around  him  a  brilliant  and  a  varied  glory,  in 
which  esteem  for  the  statesman  was  blended  with  esteem  for  the  warrior; 
but  his  existence  had  nothing  that  could  alarm  liberty.  If  a  general  must 
be  solicited  to  interfere  in  the  troubles  of  the  state,  it  would  be  better  to 
apply  to  bim  than  to  the  giant  who  ruled  in  Italy.  He  was  the  favourite 
general  of  the  republicans,  and  the  one  upon  whom  their  thoughts  rested 
without  any  fear.  Besides,  his  army  was  nearest  to  Paris.  If  it  were 
requisite,  twenty  thousand  men  mi^ht  in  a  few  marches  reach  the  capital, 
and  second  by  their  presence  the  vigorous  stroke  which  the  Directory  had 
resolved  to  strike. 

Hoche,  then,  was  the  man  whom  the  three  directors,  Barras,  Rewbel, 
and  LareveillSre,  thought  of  However,  without  apprizing  his  colleagues, 
Barras,  who  was  extremely  bustling,  and  very  clever  at  intrigue,  and  who 
was  desirous  in  this  new  crisis  to  take  upon  himself  the  honour  of  the 
execution,  wrote  to  Hoche,  with  whom  he  had  some  acquaintance,  and 
demanded  his  interference  in  the  events  that  were  preparing,  Hoche  did 
not  hesitate.  A  moat  convenient  opportunity  offered  for  directing  troops 
upon  Paris,  He  was  labouring  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  get  his  new 
expedition  against  Ireland  ready.     He  had  gone  to  Holland  to  superintend 

"  If  M.  de  Monigiillard  had  read  Klinjrlm's  correspondence,  ho  would  not  have 
agaerted,on  Uifl  aulfiority  of  a  stiitemsnt  of  King  Louis  XVIil,,  that  Morpnu  waa  betray 
iiig  France  cvi^r  since  Die  year  1796. 
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(lie  preparations  making  in  the  Texel.  He  had  resolved  to  detanh  twenty 
thousand  men  from  the  army  of  ihe  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  to  march  them 
off  for  Brest.  On  their  way  through  the  interior,  it  would  be  easy  to  slop 
them  when  at  the  point  nearest  to  Paris,  and  (o  employ  thein  in  the  service 
of  the  Directory.  lie  offered  siil!  more  ;  money  would  be  wanted,  as  well 
for  the  column  on  march  as  for  a  coup  de  main.  This  lie  secured  in  a  very 
clever  way.  We  have  seen  that  the  provinces  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine  had  but  an  uncertain  esistence  until  peace  should  be  made  with  Ihe 
empire.  They  had  not  been,  like  Belgium,  divided  into  departments"  and 
incorporated  with  France;  they  were  administered  according  to  martial 
law  and  with  great  prudence  by  Hoche,  who  wished  to  infuse  republican 
ideas  into  tbeni,  and,  if  he  could  not  obtain  their  espress  nnion  with  France, 
to  form  them  into  a  Cisrhenane  re|jublic,  attached  to  the  French  as  a 
daughter  to  her  mother.  He  had  established  at  Bonn  a  commission 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  country  and  with  receiving  the 
contributions  levied  as  well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Two  millions  and  some  hundrSd  thousand  francs  were  in  the  coffers  of  this 
commission.  Hoche  forbade  it  to  transfer  them  to  the  chest  of  the  army 
paymaster,  because  they  would  then  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
treasury,  and  would  perhaps  even  be  withdrawn  for  purposes  foreign  to  the 
army.  He  directed  the  column  which  he  was  about  to  set  in  motion  to  be 
paid  up,  and  nearly  two  miHions  to  ho  kept  in  reserve,  either  to  be  offered 
to  the  Directory  or  to  be  employed  for  the  expedition  to  Ireland.  It  was 
out  of  political  zeal  that  he  committed  this  infraction  of  the  established 
regulations,  for  this  young  genera!,  who  had  greater  opportunities  for 
enriching  himself  than  any  other,  was  very  poor.  In  doing  ail  tliis,  Hoche 
conceived  that  he  was  executing  the  orders  not  of  Barras  only,  but  also  of 
Lareveill^re-Lepeaux  and  Jlewhel. 

Two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  1st  of  Prairial,  that  is,  since  Ihe 
opening  of  the  new  session :  it  was  now  the  end  of  Messidor.  Proposi- 
tions decided  upon  at  Ciichy,  and  submitted  to  the  Five  Hundred,  had 
followed  one  another  without  intermission.  A  fresh  proposition  was 
preparing,  on  which  the  royalist  faction  laid  particular  stress.  The 
organization  of  the  national  guards  was  not  yet  decreed  ;  the  principle  was 
merely  introduced  into  the  constitution.  The  Clichyans  were  desirous  to 
jirepare  a  force  to  oppose  to  the  armies,  and  to  get  again  under  arms  that 
youth  which  had  risen  in  Vendemiaire  against  the  Convention.  They  had 
just  obtained  ihe  appointment  of  a  commission  in  the  Five  Hundred  to 
present  a  plan  of  organization.  Pichegru  was  its  president  and  reporter. 
Besides  this  important  measure,  the  commission  of  finance  had  again 
disguisedly  taken  up  the  propositions  rejected  by  the  Ancients,  and  sought 
to  present  them  in  a  different  manner,  in  order  to  procure  their  adoption  in 
a  new  shape.  These  propositions  of  the  Five  Hundred,  formidable  as  they 
were,  aiarmed  the  three  directors  leM  than  the  conspiracy  at  the  head  of 
which  they  saw  a  celebrated  general,  and  which  they  supposed  to  have  very 
estensive  ramifioatious  in  the  councils.  Determined  to  act,  they  meant  first 
to  make  certain  changes  in  the  ministry,  which  they  deemed  necessary  for 
giving  more  homogeneity  to  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  more 
steadiness  and  decision  to  the  march  of  the  government. 

Cochon,  minister  of  the  police,  though  somewhat  in  disgrace  with  the 
royalists,  since  the  prosecution  of  the  three  agents  of  the  pretender  and 
the  circulars  relative  to  the  elections,  was  not  the  less  entirely  devoted  to 
Carnot,     With  the  plans  entertained  by  the  Directory,  if  could  not  leave 
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the  police  in  the  bauds  of  Cochoii.  Peiiet,  minister  at  war,  was  in  liigli 
repute  with  the  rojalista  ;  he  too  was  a  devoted  tool  of  Carnot's,  It  would 
be  necessary  to  exclude  him  also,  that  there  might  not  be  an  enemy  to  the 
channel  of  communication  betiveen  the  armies  and  the  directorial  majorit/. 
Benezech,  minister  of  the  interior,  an  excellenl  public  functionary,  anil  a 
docile  courtier,  was  not  to  be  feared  by  either  party ;  but  he  was  aiispecied 
on  account  of  his  known  partialities  and  the  indulgence  shown  him  by  the 
royaljst  journals.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  him  too,  were  it  bui  to  have 
in  his  stead  one  on  whom  more  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  three 
directors  had  entire  confidence  in  Truguet,  minister  of  ihe  marine,  and 
Charles  Delacroix,  minister  for  foreign  aifairs;  but  reasons  grounded  on 
the  interest  of  the  service  induced  the  directors  to  decide  upon  changing 
them.  Truguet  was  a  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  the  royalist  faction,  and  he 
partly  deserved  their  attacks  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  violent  temper. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  of  great  resources,  but  did  not  treat 
individuals  with  that  urbanity  which  is  necessary  at  the  head  of  a  great  ad- 
ministration.  Besides,  he  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
diplomatic  career ;  and  he  was  himself  desirous  of  superseding  General 
Perignon  in  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  that  power  in  his 
great  plans  respecting  India.  As  for  Delacroix,  he  has  since  proved  him- 
self capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  department  with  ability  ;  but  he 
had  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  information  requisite  for  representing  the 
republic  with  the  European  powers.  Besides,  the  directors  had  a  strong 
desire  to  see  another  person,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
department.  The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Madame  de  Stae!  was  delighted 
with  the  cool,  keen,  and  profound  mind  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  She  had 
placed  him  in  communication  with  M.  Benjamin  Constant,**  and  Benjamin 
Constant  had  undertaken  to  place  him  in  communication  with  Barras.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  contrived  to  make  a  friend  of  Barras,  as  he  would  have  won 
over  to  himself  more  subtle  men.  After  he  had  been  introduced  by 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Benjamin  Constant,  and  by  Benjamin  Constant  to 
Barras,  he  induced  Barras  to  introduce  him  to  Lareveillere,  and  he  had  the 
art  to  gain  the  honest  man,  as  he  had  gained  the  dissolute  one.  He 
appeared  to  all  a  person  greatly  to  be  pitied,  odious  to  the  emigrants  as  a 
partisan  of  the  revolution,  disliked  by  the  patriots  as  a  man  of  high  family, 
and  the  victim  at  once  of  his  opinions  and  his  birth.  It  was  agreed  to 
appoint  him  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  vanity  of  the  directors  was 
flattered  by  attaching  to  themselves  so  distinguished  a  personage  ;  and  they 
were  moreover  sure  that  they  were  committing  the  foreign  affairs  to  a  clever, 
well-informed  man,  and  one  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  whole 
European  diplomacy. 

•  We  quote  here  Ihe  following  aneodote  of  Benjamin  CoiistEint  aud  Madame  de  Stafll, 
because — although  it  refeta  to  a  rather  later  period— it  ja  singularly  characleriatic  of 
thesf  two  celebrated  peraonsges,  and  the  opportunity  of  introducing  it  inaj  not  again 
present  itself. 

"  M.  Constant,  who  was  one  of  Madame  de  Stael'a  chief  favoursten,  was  a  trihin  in 
1799,  and  had  determined  to  mahe  a,  speech  tn  his  place  against  the  dawning  ambition 
of  Napoleon.     The  night  before,  he  fonnd  her  in  the  midst  of  a  briliianl  c'    '       "      ■ 


and  agreeable  people;  and,  observing  how  much  she  seemed  to  be  detigEited  ivitli 
— ■-■--    '—  ■-^k  her  aside  and  said,  '  If  I  make  my  speech  to-morrow,  tliis  pie 
-'Nevermind,'  she  replied,  'we  must  do  what  is  right.' 


speech  was  spoken  aocordingly ;  and  next  niglit,  before  five  o'clock,  she  had  ten  apolo- 
gies ;  and  at  laiit  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  an  empty  hall.  This  proves  ratlici  tlie  servili- 
ty of  the  good  company  of  Paris,  and  of  Madame  de  Staal's  own  select  society,  than  the- 
absolute  tyranny  of  til eir  ruler." — Edinburgh  Review-     E. 
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•  There  weve  left  Ramel,  minister  of  the  finances,  and  Merlin  ol  Douai, 
minister  of  justice,  who  were  more  hateful  to  the  royalists  than  all  the 
others  together,  bat  who  performed  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices 
with  equal  zeal  and  ability.  These  the  three  directors  would  not  remove 
on  nny  account.  Thus,  out  of  the  seven  ministers,  they  purposed  to  change 
Cochon,  Petiet,  aad  Beoezeeh,  for  the  sake  of  public  opiniou ;  Truguet 
and  Dalacvoix,  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  ■  and  to  retain  only  Merlin  iind 
E.arael, 

111  every  state  whose  inslituliona  ar        p 
or  republic,  it  is  by  the  choice  of  the  m  d 

cates  its  spirit  and  its  march.     It  is  a 

that  parties  bestir  themselves,  and  th  fl 

choice  as  much  for  the  interest  of  their   p  as  m 

But  if,  among  the  parties,  there  is  one  m 

modification  in  the  system  of  the  gover  m  d    "p  h 

existing  order  of  things,  that  party,  dr 
thing  more  than  a  change  of  minister 

interferes  in  order  to  prevent  it.     Pioh  d    h    C  a 

the  secret  of  the  plot,  cared  but  little  g 

They,  nevertheless,  sought  admission  to  § 

subject;  but  it  was  rather  with  a  view  h 

secret  intentions,  than  to  arrive  at  a  r  it 

most  insignificant.     Carnot  had  franki        p         d 
and  in  writing,  in  his  replies  to  the  m 

him.     He  had  declared  that  "he  wou  d  p  ff      he 

constitution  to  be  injured,  or  the  powers  which  it  had  constituted  to  be 
dishonoured" — the  literal  expressions  of  one  of  his  letters.  He  had,  there- 
fore,  obliged  those  who  came  to  sound  him  to  confine  their  remarks  to 
constitutional  projects,  such  as  a  change  of  ministers.  As  for  such  of  the 
Clichyans  as  were  oot  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  faction,  and  the  con- 
stitutionalists, they  sincerely  desired  to  obtain  a  ministerial  revolution  and 
to  stop  there.  They  rallied,  therefore,  around  Carnot.  The  members  of 
the  Ancients  and  of  the  Five  Hundred,  who  have  already  been  named,  such 
as  Portalis,*  Tronjon-Ducoudray,  Laouee,  Dumas,  Thjbaudeau,  Doulcet- 
Pontecoulant,  Simeon,  Emery,  had  interviews  with  Carnot  and  Barthelemy, 
and  discussed  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  ministry.  The  two  ministers 
whom  they  particularly  desired  to  have  changed  were  Merlin,  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  Rarael,  minister  of  the  finances.  Having  especially  attacked 
the  financial  system,  they  were  more  hostile  to  the  minister  of  the  finances 
than  to  any  other.  They  wished  also  for  the  removal  of  Truguet  and 
Charles   Delacroix.     They  were  desirous,    of  course,    to   retain  Cochon.. 

"  "  Portaiia  was  a  lawyer  before  the  Revolution,  and  was  deputed  to  the  Council  ol' 
AncienU  in  1795,  wliete  he  showed  himself  oonslantlj  adverse  to  the  directorial  party 
In  1796  he  was  chosen  president.  He  was  one  of  tlie  most  violent  opponents  of  tjfe  law 
whicli  decreed  the  sharing  of  the  property  of  ^e  relations  of  emigrants  with  the  natiao, 
which  he  said  was  a  law  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  first  principles  consecrated  bylegisla 
tors,  which  is,  that  crimes  are  personal.  In  1707  he  voted  against  popular  societies,  nnd 
proposed  to  reject,  as  insufficient,  the  resolution  which  suppressed  divorce  on  account 

„p; ™ „,»;!.;)■.<,.  «f  fo™pe]-_     jjg  was  soon  after  inscribed  on  the  trajispnrtation  list  of 

withdrawing  liimself.  In  1801  Pottalis  was  intrusted  with  all 
id  divine  worship.  In  1805  he  was  decorated  with  the  red 
rihand,and  named  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  published  work  '  On  the 
Duties  of  Historians,'  gained  llin  prize  at  the  nciideiii)'  of  Stockholm,  in  IBOO." — Bio 
griiphie  Moderiit,     E. 

VOX..  IV.— 22  O 
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Pedel,  and  Benezccli,  The  two  directors.  Barthelemy  UTid  Cirnot,  werg 
not  difficult  to  persuade.  The  weak  Barthetemy  Imd  no  personal  opinion. 
Carnot  saw  all  his  friends  in  the  ministers  who  were  to  be  retained,  all  his 
enemies  in  those  to  be  dismissed.  But  to  this  scheme,  so  readily  formed  in 
the  coteries  of  the  constitutionalists,  it  was  not  so  easy  lo  gain  the  assent 
of  the  other  three  directors,  ivho,  having  decided  upon  their  course,  were 
for  turning  out  the  very  men  whom  the  constitutionalists  were  solicitous 
lo  retain. 

Carnol,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  union  formed  between  his  three 
colleagues,  Rewbel,  LareveiSlere,  and  Barras,  and  who  knew  not  that 
Lareveillere  was  the  link  which  connected  the  two  others,  hoped  that  he 
would  be  the  easiest  to  win.  He,  therefore,  advised  the  constitutionalists  to 
address  themselves  to  him,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
views.  They,  accordingly,  called  upon  Lareveill^re,  but  found  under  his 
itoderation  mi  invincible  firmness.  Lareveilldre,  unaccustomed,  like  all 
the  men  of  his  time,  to  the  tactics  of  representative  governments,  did  not 
conceive  that  i>eople  could  negotiate  for  the  choice  of  ministers.  "  Stick 
to  your  part,"  said  he,  "  that  is,  make  laws ;  leave  to  us  our  duties,  that  of 
choosing  Ihe  public  functionaries.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  a  preference 
according  to  our  conscience  and  our  opinion  of  the  merit  of  individuals, 
and  not  according  to  the  requisitions  of  parlies."  He  knew  not  then, 
neither  did  anyone  yet  know,  that  a  ministry  ought  to  be  composed  of 
influential  persoris ;  that  these  persons  ought  to  be  taken  from  among  the 
existing  parties;  and  that  the  choice  of  this  or  that  minister,  being  a  gua- 
rantee ofthe  course  which  is  about  to  be  pursued,  may  fairly  become  a 
subject  of  negotiation.  Lareveillere  had  other  reasons  for  rejecting  any 
compromise.  He  was  conscious  that  he  and  his  friend  Rewbel  had  never 
wished  or  voted  but  for  what  was  right;  he  was  sure  that  ihe  directorial 
majority,  whatever  might  he  the  personal  views  of  the  directors,  had  never 
voted  otherwise;  thai  in  its  financial  arrangements,  without  being  able  to 
prevent  all  the  subaltern  malversations,  its  administration  had  been  upright 
and  as  little  vicious  as  possible  under  the  circumstances;  that,  in  politics, 
it  had  never  had  any  personal  ambition,  and  done  nothing  to  extend  its 
prerogatives;  that,  in  the  direction  ofthe  war,  it  had  aspired  only  to  a 
speedy,  but  honourable  and  glorious  peace.  Lareveillere  could  not,  there- 
fore, comprehend  and  admit  the  reproaches  levelled  at  the  Directory.  His 
good  conscience  rendered  them  unintelligible  to  him.  Henceforward  he 
beheld  in  the  Clichyans  only  perfidious  conspirators,  and  in  the  constitu- 
tionalists men  whose  self-love  was  galled.  He,  more  than  any  one,  was  yet 
ignorant  that  the  dislike  of  parties,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  must  he 
acquiesced  in,  and  that  among  all  other  pretensions  must  be  reckoned  even 
those  of  wounded  self-love.  Besides,  in  what  the  constitutionalists  offered 
there  was  nolhiug  very  attractive.  The  three  coalesced  directors  wished  to 
give  themselves  an  homogeneous  ministry,  in  order  to  strike  the  royalist 
facti^.  The  constitutionalists,  on  the  contrary,  required  a  ministry  totally 
opposite  to  (hat  which  the  directors  deemed  necessary  in  the  existing 
cianger,  and  they  had  nothing  to  offer  in  return  but  their  votes,  which  were 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  which,  moreover,  they  would  not  promise  on  any 
question.  Their  alliance,  therefore,  had  nothing  sufficiently  alluring  to 
induce  the  Directory  to  listen  to  them  and  desist  from  its  projects.  Lare- 
veillere gave  them  no  satisfaction.  In  their  communications  with  him  they 
employed  Faujas  de  St.  Fonds,  the  geologist,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  conformity  of  tastes  and  studies.     All  was  to  no  purpose.     He  con- 
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eluded  with  this  reply  ;  "  Whenever  you  attack  us,  you  will  find  us  ready. 
We  shall  kill  you,  but  politically.  You  want  our  Mood,  but  yours  shall 
not  be  spilt.     You  shall  merely  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  injure  us." 

This  firmness  caused  them  to  despair  of  Lareveill^re.  Carnot  advised 
them  to  apply  to  Barras,  strongly  doubting  of  success,  for  he  was  aware  of 
his  hatred.  Admiral  V  ill  a  ret- Joy  e  use,  one  of  the  ardent  members  of  the 
opposition,  and  whose  fondness  for  pleasure  had  frequently  brought  him  into 
the  company  of  Barras,  was  commissioned  to  speak  to  him.  The  easy 
Barras,  who  promised  everybody,  though,  at  bottom,  his  sentiments  were 
sufficiently  decided,  was  apparently  less  intractable  than  Lareveillere.  Out 
of  the  four  ministers  whose  removal  the  constitutionalists  demanded,  namely. 
Merlin,  Rarael,  Truguet,  and  Delacroix,  he  was  willing  to  change  two.  It 
had  been  so  agreed  with  Rewbel  and  LareveiUere.  He  could,  therefore, 
promise  for  those  two,  and  he  engaged  that  they  should  be  dismissed.  But 
whether,  with  his  usual  facility,  he  promised  more  than  he  intended  to  per- 
form, whether  he  meant  to  deceive  Carnot  and  to  induce  him  to  demand 
himself  the  change  of  the  ministers,  or  whether  his  generally  ambiguous 
language  was  interpreted  loo  favourably,  the  constitutionalists  went  and 
informed  Carnot  that  Barras  consented  to  everything,  and  would  vote  with 
him  relative  to  each  of  the  ministers.  The  constitutionalists  insisted  that 
the  change  should  take  place  immediately.  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  doubt- 
ful of  Barras,  hesitated  to  take  the  initiative.  Barras  was  urged  to  take  if, 
and  he  replied,  that  the  journals  being  extreme. y  inveterate  at  the  moment, 
the  Directory  would  appear  to  yield  to  their  violence.  Means  were  tried 
to  silence  the  journals;  but  meanwhile  Rewbel  and  LareveiUere,  ignorant 
of  these  intrigues,  themselves  took  the  initiative. 

On  the  28th  of  Messidor,  Rewbel  declared  in  the  sitting  of  the  Direc- 
tory, that  it  was  high  time  to  come  to  a  decision,  that  they  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  government,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the 
change  of  ministers.  He  proposed  that  they  should  proceed  immediately 
to  the  ballot.  The  ballot  was  secret.  Truguet  and  Delacroix,  whom  all 
were  for  displacing,  were  unanimously  excluded.  As  for  Ramel  and 
Merlin,  whom  the  constitutionalists  alone  wished  to  remove,  they  had  but 
the  two  votes  of  Barthelemy  and  Carnot  against  them,  and  they  were 
retained  by  those  of  Rewbel,  Barras,  and  LareveiUere.  Cochon,  Petiet,, 
and  Benczech,  were  turned  out  by  the  votes  of  the  snuie  three  who  had 
supported  Merlin  and  Rarael.  Thus  the  plan  of  reform  agreed  upon  by 
the  directorial  majority  was  accomplished.  Carnot  saw  himself  beaten, 
and  tried  to  defer,  at  least,  the  appointment  of  successors,  saying  that  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject.  He  was  drily  told  that  a 
director  ought  always  to  be  prepared,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  remove  a 
functionary  till  he  had  fixed  upon  a  successor.  He  was  required  to  vote 
immediately.  The  five  successors  were  appointed  by  the  same  majority. 
Ramel  was  retained  in  the  depariment  of  the  finances,  and  Merlin  in  that 
of  justice  ;  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  affairs, 
and  over  the  marine  an  old  and  brave  seaman  and  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator, Pleville  le  Peley;  over  the  interior  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  a 
distinguished  writer,  but  more  ingenious  (ban  practical  ;  over  the  police 
Lenoir  Laroche,  a  prudent  and  enlightened  man,  who  contributed  excellent 
political  articles  to  the  MoniUur ;  lastly,  over  the  war  department,  the 
young  and  illustrious  general,  to  whose  aid  the  three  directors  resolved  to 
have  recourse — Hoche.  The  latter  was  not  of  the  age  required  bv  the 
couslitution,  namely,  thirty  years.     This  was  well  known,  bui  LareveiUere 
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.,  Rewbei  and  ISariaa,  to  appoint  him, 
n  Iwo  days  to  supersede  him,  in  order 
'o  attach  hira  to  them  and  to  pay  a  Mattering  tribute  to  the  armies.  Hence, 
every  one  concurred  in  this  change,  which  became  decisive,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  parlies  contributing  to  one  and 
the  same  event,  which  they  conceive  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  them. 
They  concur  in  producing  it,  but  the  strongest  decides  the  result  in  his 
favour. 

Even  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  most  irritable  pride,  Carnot  must  have 
been  indignant,  and  have  conceived  himself  tricked  by  Barras.  The  meni' 
bers  of  the  legislative  body  who  hitd  taken  part  in  the  negotiation  hastened 
to  him,  obtained  all  the  particulars  of  the  sitting  of  the  Directory  which 
had  just  taken  place,  inveighed  against  Barras,  called  him  a  cheat,  and 
manifested  the  warmest  indignation.  But  another  event  presently  increased 
tlie  agitation;  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch.  Hoche,  on  the  recom- 
mendation ofBarras,  had  set  his  troops  in  motion,  with  the  intention  of 
directing  them,  in  reality,  upon  Brest,  but  of  stopping  them  for  a  few  days 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  He  had  chosen  the  legion  of  the  Franks,  com- 
manded by  Humbert;  Lemoigue's  division  of  infantry;  the  division  of 
horse  chasseurs,  commanded  by  Richepanse ;  *  and  a  regiment  of  artillery ; 
consisting  in  the  whole  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  men.  Riohepanse'a 
division  of  chasseurs  had  already  arrived  at  La  Ferte-Alais,  eleven  leagues 
from  Paris.  This  was  an  imprudence,  for  the  constitutional  radius  was 
twelve  leagues,  and,  till  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  the  legal  limit  ought 
not  to  have  been  overstepped.  This  imprudence  was  owing  to  the  error 
of  a  commissary  at  war,  who  had  transgressed  the  law  without  being  aware 
of  it.  To  this  unlucky  circumstance  others  were  added.  The  troops, 
Beeing  the  direction  which  they  were  ordered  to  take,  and  knowing  what 
was  passing  in  the  inferior,  had  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  intention  of 
making  them  march  against  the  Councils.  The  officers  and  soldiers  said 
to  each  other  by  the  way,  that  tiiey  were  going  to  bring  ihe  aristocrats  of 
Paris  to  reason.  Hoche  had  merely  apprized  the  minister  at  war  of  a 
general  movemeat  of  troops  towards  Brest,  for  ihe  expedition  against 
Ireland. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  Richepause's  chasseurs,  the  particulars  of 
their  march  and  of  their  language,  reached  Petiet,  the  minister,  on  the  28th 
ofMessidor.  Petiet  communicated  thera  to  Carnot;  and,  at  the  moment 
when  the  deputies  had  hastened  in  a  crowd  to  pour  forth  their  resentment 
against  the  directorial  majority,  and  to  express  their  regrets  to  the  dis- 
missed ministers,  they  were  informed  of  the  march  of  the  troops,  Catnot 
said  that  the  Directory  had  not  to  his  knowledge  issued  any  order,  that, 
perhaps,  the  three  other  directors  had  held  a  private  deliberation,  but  in 
that  case,  it  must  be  entered  in  the  secret  register  ;  that  he  would  ascertain, 
that  point,  and  that  it  was  not  right  to  promulgate  the  circumstance  before 
he  had  examined  whether  there  existed  an.y  orders.  But  the  deputies  were 
too  much  irritated  to  observe  any  moderation. 

The  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  the  march  of  the  troops,  and  the  appoint.. 

•  "  Richepanse,  son  of  ail  officer  in  Uie  horse  regiment  of  ContL,  was  born  in  1770, 
became  chief  of  a  equailfon  in  1794,  and  general  of  division  in  1800.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  uncommon  preEence  of  mind  and  intrepidity.  Hia  devotion  to  thff 
Directory  having  gained  him  the  confidence  of  Hoche,  that  general  gave  liim  th"  com- 
loand  of  liie  troops  whom  he  sent  to  Paris.  Richepanse  look  a  bciUiant  part  m  tii*i  bat- 
lie  of  Hoheiilindcn,  and  died  at  Guadaloui>e  in  iSOii."—Biograpkie  Modeme.     t. 
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ment  of  Hoche  in  ihe  place  of  Petiet,  left  no  doubt  whatever  respecting 
the  intentions  of  the  Directory.  An  oulcry  was  raised  tliat  the  Directory 
evidently  meant  to  attack  the  inviolability  of  the  Councils,  to  brin^  about  a 
new  31st  of  May,  and  to  proscribe  the  deputies  who  were  faithfiii  to  the 
constitution.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Tron^on-Ducoudray, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Ancients.  The 
Ciichyans,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  extreme  parties,  had  seen  with 
pleasure  the  moderates,  that  is,  the  constitution sHsts,  disappointed  in  their 
hopes,  and  thwarted  in  tJieir  scheme  for  composing  a  ministry  to  their 
wishes.  They  considered  them  as  duped  by  Barras,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
trick.  The  danger,  nevertheless,  appeared  serious,  when  they  saw  the 
troops  advancing.  Their  tivo  generals,  Pichegru  and  Willot,  knowing  that 
the  deputies  were  assembling  at  Troapon-Dacoii dray's  to  confer  upon  the 
passing  events,  repaired  tbitner,  though  the  meeting  was  composed  of  men 
who  did  not  follow  the  same  direction.  Pichegru  had  not  yet  any  real 
means  in  his  hands ;  his  only  resource  consisted  in  the  passions  of  the 
parties,  and  wherever  ihey  burst  forth,  thither  he  was  obliged  to  hasten, 
either  to  watch  or  to  act.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  Portalia,  Tron- 
SOn-Ducoudraj,  Lacuee,  Dumas,  Simeon,  Doulcet-Pont^coulant,  Thibau- 
deau,  Villaret-Joyeuse,  Willot,  and  Pichegru.  Great  warmth  was  mani- 
fested, as  might  naturally  be  expected.  They  talked  of  the  plans  of  the 
Directory;  they  quoted  expressions  used  by  Itewbel,  Lareveillere,  and 
Barras,  indicating  a  resolution  taken  ;  and  they  concluded  from  the  change 
of  ministry  and  the  march  of  troops  that  this  resolution  was  a  coupde  main 
against  the  legislative  body.  The  most  violent  resolutions  were  proposed, 
such  as  to  suspend  the  Directory,  to  place  it  under  accusation,  or  even  to 
outlaw  it.  But  to  execute  all  these  resolutions  a  force  would  have  been 
requisite,  and  Thibaudeau,  wlio  did  not  participate  in  the  general  excite- 
ment, asked  where  they  were  to  iind  it.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  they 
had  the  twelve  hundred  grenadiers  of  ihe  legislative  body,  part  of  the  21st 
regiment  of  chasseurs,  commanded  by  Malo,  and  the  national  guard  of 
Paris;  that,  during  the  reorganization  of  that  guard,  they  could  send  into 
every  district  of  the  capital  companies  of  grenadiers  to  rally  around  them 
the  citizens  who  had  taken  arms  in  Vendemlaire.  After  much  discussion, 
nothing  was  agreed  upon,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  when  the  means  are 
not  real.  Pichegru,  cold  and  reserved  as  usual,  made  some  observations 
on  the  insufficiency  and  danger  of  the  means  proposed,  the  sedateness  of 
which  formed  a  contrast  to  the  general  excitement.  The  meeting  broke 
up,  and  the  members  returned  to  Caruot's  and  to  the  residences  of  the  dis- 
missed ministers.  Carnot  disapproved  of  ail  the  plans  proposed  against 
the  Directory.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Tronjon-Ducoudray's ;  but 
,  Pichegru  and  Wiilot  were  not  there.  Much  discussion  again  took  place, 
and  the  members,  not  daring  to  recur  to  violent  measures,  at  length  resolved 
to  intrench  themselves  in  constitutional  means.  They  agreed  to  demand 
-the  law  relative  to  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  and  the  immediate  organi- 
zation of  the  national  guard. 

At  Clichy,  they  declaimed  as  elsewhere,  and  to  no  better  purpose;  for, 
if  the  passions  were  more  violent,  the  means  were  not  more  effective. 
They  particularly  regretted  the  police,  which  had  just  been  taken  from 
Cochou,  and  reverted  to  one  of  the  favourite  schemes  of  the  faction,  that 
of  wresting  the  police  of  Paris  from  the  Directory  and  giving  it  to  the 
legislative  body,  by  straining  the  meaning  of  an  article  of  the  constitution. 
It  wds  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  direction  of  this  police  tn 
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Coclioii;  but  the  proposition  was  so  bold,  that  none  durst  move  it.  They 
agreed  upon  the  idea  of  quibbling  about  the  age  of  Barras,  who,  they  said, 
was  not  forty  years  old  at  t!ie  time  of  his  appointment  to  (he  Directory,  and 
of  demanding  the  instantaneous  organization  of  the  national  guard. 

Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  Messidor,  there  was  a  great  tumult  in  ths 
Five  Hundred.  Delahaye,  the  deputy,  denounced  the  march  of  the  troops, 
and  moved  that  the  report  ou  the  national  guard  should  be  presented  imme- 
diately. Others  warmly  censured  the  conduct  of  the  Directory  j  painted 
in  alarming  colours  the  state  of  Paris,  and  the  arrival  of  a  multitude  of 
known  revolutionists;  and  demanded  that  a  discussion  should  he  opened 
with  regard  to  the  -political  societies.  It  was  decided  that  the  report  on 
the  national  guard  should  be  made  the  day  after  the  nest,  and  that  iranie- 
diately  afterwards  the  discussion  respecting  the  clubs  aliouM  be  opened 
On  the  day  after  the  nest,  the  2d  of  Thermidor,  further  particulars  hat) 
arrived  concerning  the  march  of  the  troops  and  their  number,  and  it  was 
known  that  there  were  already  four  regiments  of  cavalry  at  La  Ferte-Alais 

Pichegru  made  the  report  on  the  organization  of  the  national  guard. 
His  projet  was  conceived  in  the  most  perfidious  manner.  All  the  French 
enjoying  the  quality  of  citizens  were  to  be  inscribed  in  the  list  of  the  na- 
tional guard  ;  but  all  were  not  to  compose  the  effective  force  of  that  guard. 
Those  who  were  to  be  on  duty  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  others,  that  is,  to 
be  elected  by  the  mass.  In  this  manner  the  national  guard  was  to  bs 
formed,  like  the  Councils,  by  the  electoral  assembHesj  and  the  result  of 
the  elections  showed  what  kind  of  ^nard  would  be  obtained  by  these  means. 
It  was  to  bo  composed  of  one  battalion  per  canton ;  in  each  battalion  there 
was  to  be  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  of  chasseurs,  so  as  to  re-establish 
those  select  companies,  which  were  aiways  composed  of  the  most  violent 
men,  and  were  usually  employed  by  the  parties  for  the  execution  of  their 
views.  It  was  proposed  to  vote  the  adoption  of  the  plan  immediately.  The 
fiery  Henri  Lariviere  declared  that  everything  announced  a  3lHt  of  May, 
"  Irfjt  us  go  then !  let  us  go  ! "  cried  some  voices  of  the  left,  interrupting 
bim,  "  Yes  ! "  he  reswraed,  "  but  I  am  cheered  when  I  consider  thst  this 
is  the  2d  of  Thermidor,  and  that  we  are  near  the  9th,  a  day  fata!  to  tyrants." 
He  proposed  that  the  ■projct  should  be  instantly  voted  and  (hat  a  message 
should  be  sent  to  the  Ancienls,  requesting  them  to  remain  sitting,  that  they 
too  might  vote  it  before  tltey  broke  up.  Thibaudeftu,  the  leader  of  the 
constitutional  party,  justly  remarked  that,  whatever  diligence  might  be 
used,  the  national  guard  could  not  be  organized  in  less  than  a  month  ;  that 
their  precipitation  to  vote  an  important  pr^'ei  would  therefore  be  unavailing 
to  secure  the  legislative  body  from  the  dangei's  with  which  it  was  threat- 
ened; that  the  national  representation  ought  to  envelop  itself  in  its  rights 
and  its  dignity,  and  not  to  seek  its  force  iit  means  which  at  the  moment 
were  impotent.  He  proposed  a  deliberate  discussion.  An  adjournment  of 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  corisideration  of  the  projst  was  adopted,  hut  the 
principle  of  the  reorganization  was  immediately  afterwards  decreed.  At 
this  moment  a  message  arrived  from  the  Directory,  giving  esplanationa 
concerning  tlie  march  of  the  troops.  This  message  stated  that  the  (roopa 
bound  for  a  distant  destination  could  not  help  passing  near  Paris;  that, 
owing  to  the  inadvertence  of  an  array  commissary,  they  had  overstepped 
the  constitutional  limit;  (hat  the  error  of  the  commissary  was  the  sole 
cause  of  Ibis  infraction  of  the  laws ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  troops  had 
received  orders  to  fall  back  immediately.  This  explanation  was  not  satis- 
factory.    After  much  extremely  violent  declar 
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appotnW  to  examine  this  mesange,  and  to  make  a  report  on  the  state  of 
Paris  and  tiie  march  of  the  troops.  On  the  following  day  the  discussion 
of  Pichegru'a  projet  commenced,  and  four  of  its  articles  were  voted.  Tho 
assembly  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  clubs,  which  were  springing  up 
on  ail  aides,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  rally  of  the  Jacobin  party.  It  was 
proposed  to  prohibit  them  absolutely,  because  the  laws  wliich  restricted 
them  were  always  evaded.  It  was  decreed  that  no  political  asaembly  should 
be  permitted  for  the  future. 

Thus  the  society  of  Clichy  committed  a  sort  of  suicide,  and  consented  to 
its  own  dissolution  on  condition  of  destroying  the  Constitutional  Circle, 
and  the  other  subordinate  clubs  which  were  forming  in  all  quarters.  The 
leaders  of  the  Clichy  had,  in  fact,  no  need  of  that  tumultuous  assemblage 
for  concerting  their  measures,  and  they  could  sacrifice  it  without  depriving 
themselves  of  any  great  resource.  Wiliot  then  denounced  Barras  as  not 
having  attained  the  age  required  by  the  constitution  at  the  lime  when  ho 
was  appointed  director ;  but  an  examination  of  the  registers  of  the  war- 
office  proved  that  this  was  a  mere  quibble.  Meanwhile  other  troops  hail 
arrived  at  Rheims.  Fresh  alarm  waa  excited.  The  Directory  repeated  the 
former  explanation,  which  was  declared  insufficient,  and  the  commission' 
already  appointed  was  directed  to  investigate  and  report. 

Hoche  had  arrived  in  Paris,  for  be  must  have  gone  thither,  whether  hs 
had  to  proceed  to  Brest  or  to  execute  a  stroke  of  policy.  He  presented 
himself  without  fear  to  the  Directory,  certain  that,  in  ordering  his  divisions 
to  march,  he  had  obeyed  the  directorial  majority.  But  Cavnot,  who  was  hi 
this  moment  president  of  the  Directory,  strove  to  intimidate  him.  He 
asked  by  virtue  of  ivhat  order  he  had  acted,  and  threatened  him  with  an 
accusation  for  having  passed  the  constitutional  limits.  Unfortunately, 
Hewbe!  and  Lareveillere,  who  were  not  informed  of  the  orde.-  given  to 
Hoche,  could  not  support  him.  Barras,  who  had  given  the  order,  had  not 
the  courage  to  speak,  so  that  Hoche  was  ied  exposed  to  the  peremptory 
questions  of  Carnot.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  go  to  Brest  without 
troops.  Carnot  rejoined  that  there  were  still  forty-three  thousand  mpn  in 
Bretagne,  a  number  sufficient  for  the  expedition.  At  length  Lareveillere, 
perceiving  the  embarrassment  of  Hoche,  stepped  in  to  his  aid,  expressed  in 
the  name  of  the  majority  of  the  Directory  the  esteem  and  confidence  which 
his  services  had  merited,  assured  him  that  an  accusation  against  him  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  broke  up  the  sitting.''  Hoche  hastened  ^o  Lare- 
¥eillcre's,  to  ihank  him.  He  there  learned  that  Barras  had  not  informed 
either  IVewbel  or  Lareveillere  of  the  movement  of  the  troops,  that  he  had 
given  the  order  without  their  knowledge;  and  he  was  indignant  against 
Barras,  who,  ai^er  compromising,  had  not  the  courage  to  defend  him.  !l 
was  evident  that  Barras,  in  acting  separately,  without  apprizing  his  two 
colleagues,  was  de.sirous  of  holding  singly  in  his  own  hand  the  means  of 
execution.  Hoche,  incensed,  treated  Barras  with  his  usual  haughtiness, 
and  gave  all  his  esteem  to  Rewhel  and  Lareveillere.  Nothing  was  yet 
ready  for  the  execution  of  the  design  contemplated  by  the  three  dJrectois; 
and  Barras,  in  calling  Hoche,  had  compromised  him  to  no  purpose.  Hoeho 
returned  immediately  to  his  head-quarters,  which  were  at  Wetzlar,  and 
ordered  the  troops  which  be  had  brought  to  be  cantoned  in  the  environs  of 

*  "  Carnot,  from  this  moment,  became  coiivinoed  that  his  ruin  had  been  detprmined 
on  by  his  ooUeaguea,  Barras  and  Lireveiltire  had  long  borne  him  d  secret  grudge, 
whiM  aprnng  ftom  his  hiving  sigrLed  the  war--"*  -'■"i-"  <^-  Tt-^'—-  -<'  'r—'n.-  enr  ilin 
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Bheiraa  and  Sedan,  where  they  would  still  be  at  hand  ti>  march  for  Paris. 
He  was  exltemely  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  Barras  towards  biin ;  t)ut  he 
was  ready  to  devote  himself  again,  if  Lareveillere  and  Rewbel  should  give 
bhn  the  signal.  He  was  deeply  compromised ;  some  talked  of  accusing 
iiim;  but  he  awaited  with  firmness  at  his  head-quarters  what  the  majority 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  incensed  against  him,  might  attempt.  His  age  beiiig 
a  bar  to  his  acceptance  of  the  ministry  at  war,  Scherer  was  appointed  to  it 

The  sensation  which  had  been  produced  no  longer  admitted  of  the  em- 
ployment of  Hoche  in  the  execution  of  the  projects  of  the  Directory.  Be- 
sides, the  importance  which  such  a  participation  must  give  him  might  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  generals.  It  was  not  impossible  that  Bonaparte 
might  take  it  amiss  that  any  but  himself  should  be  applied  to.  It  waa 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  geuerale-in- 
chief,  but  to  select  one  of  the  most  distmguished  generals  of  division.  The 
directors  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  Bonaparte  for  one  of  (he  generals 
who  had  gained  such  celebrity  under  his  command  ;  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  satisfying  him  personally,  and  at  the  same  time  of  not  offend- 
ing any  of  the  generals-in- chief.  But,  whde  they  were  thinking  of  address- 
ing themselves  to  him,  he  interfered  in  the  quarrel  in  a  manner  most  annoy- 
ing 10  the  counter-revolutionists,  and  eTibairassing  at  least  to  the  Directory. 
He  chose  the  anniversary  of  the  14th  of  July,  corresponding  with  the  26th 
of  Messidor,  for  giving  a  festival  to  the  armies,  and  causing  addresses  to  be 
drawn  up  relative  to  the  events  which  were  preparing.  He  ordered  a 
pyramid  to  be  erected  at  Milan,  bearing  trophies  and  the  names  of  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fallen  during  the  campaign  in  Italy,  Around 
this  pyramid  the  festival  was  held.  It  was  magnificent.  Bonaparte  attended 
it  in  person,  and  addressed  to  his  soldiers  a  threatening  proclamation: 

"Soldiers!"  said  he,  "  thi.s  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  14th  of  July 
You  see  before  you  the  names  of  your  companions  in  arms  who  have  died 
on  the  field  of  honour  for  the  liberty  of  the  country.  They  have  left  you  an 
example.  You  owe  yourselves  wholly  and  entirely  to  (he  republic ;  you 
owe  yourselves  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  happiness  of  thirty  millions  of 
French  ;  you  owe  yourselves  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  giory  of  that  name 
which  has  received  fresh  lustre  from  your  victories. 

"  Soldiers  !  I  know  that  you  are  deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  which 
threaten  the  country.  But  the  country  cannot  incur  any  real  dangers.  The 
same  men  who  have  caused  it  to  triomph  over  coalesced  Europe,  are  there. 
Mountains  separate  us  from  France  ;  you  will  cross  them  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  eagle,  in  case  of  need,  lo  maintain  the  constitution,  to  defend  liberty, 
to  protect  the  government  and  the  republicans. 

"  Soldiers  !  the  government  is  watching  over  the  laws  which  arc  com- 
mitted to  its  care.  The  royalists,  the  moment  they  appear,  will  have  ceased 
to  live.  Be  not  uneasy,  but  let  us  swear  by  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who 
"have  died  by  our  side  for  liberty,  let  us  swear  upon  our  new  colours,  im- 
placable war  against,  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III  I " 

There  was  afterwards  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  most  energetic 
toasts  were  given  by  the  generals  and  the  officers.  The  general  gave  for 
the  first  toast,  the  brave  Stengel,  Laharpe,  and  Dubois,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  field  of  honour.  "  May  their  manes,"  said  he,  "watch  over  us,  and 
protect  us  from  the  ambuscades  of  our  enemies!"  The  company  then 
drank  to  the  constitution  of  the  )'ear  III,  to  the  Directory,  to  the  Council 
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of  the  Ancients,  to  the  French  murdered  in  Verona,  to  the  re-emigration  nf 
tJie  emigrants,  to  the  union  of  the  French  republicans,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  club  of  Ciichy.  At  this  last  toast  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge. 
Similar  festivities  took  place  in  al!  the  towns  where  there  were  divisions  of 
tlie  army,  and  they  were  celebrated  with  the  same  parade.  Addresses  were 
afterwards  drawn  up  in  each  division.  These  were  still  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  proclamation  of  the  general-in-chief.*  He  had  observed  a 
certain  dignity;  but  the  whole  Jacobin  phraseology  of  1793  was  intro- 
duced into  the  addresses  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army;  and 
especially  into  those  of  Massena's  Joubert's  and  Au^ereau's  division 
Tha  A  p«  T 
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but  a  T  m 
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time,  knowing  the  Directory  to  be  divided,  seemg  that  the  scene  was 
becoming  complicated,  and  wishing  to  be  informed  of  everything,  he 
selected  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  M,  de  Lavalette,  in  whom  he  placed  great 
confidence,  and  who  possessed  the  penetration  necessary  for  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  events.  He  sent  him  off  to  Paris,  with  orders  to  observe 
everything  and  to  collect  all  the  information  he  could.  At  the  same  time, 
iie  made  an  ofi"er  of  funds  to  the  Directory,  in  case  it  should  need  them,  if 
it  intended  to  attempt  any  act  of  vigour. 

When  the  Directory  received  these  addresses,  it  was  extremely  embar- 
rassed. They  were  in  some  measure  illegal,  for  the  armies  had  no  right 
to  deliberate.  To  give  them  a  favourable  reception,  and  to  publish  them, 
was  to  authorize  the  armies  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  to  deliver  up  the  republic  to  the  military  power.  But  how  was  it  to 
escape  this  danger  t  In  addressing  itself  to  Hoche,  in  applying  to  him 
for  troops,  in  asking  Bonaparte  for  a  general,  had  not  the  government  itself 
provoked  this  interference?  Obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force,  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  legality,  could  it  apply  to  other  supporters  than  the 
armies?  To  receive  these  addresses  was  but  the  consequence  of  what  it 
had  done,  of  what  it  had  been  obliged  to  do.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  our 
unfortunate  republic,  that,  to  extricate  itself  from  its  enemies,  it  was 
obliged  to  put  itself  iu  the  power  of  the  armies.  It  was  the  dread  of  a 
counter-revolution,  which,  in  1793,  had  thrown  the  republic  into  the 
excesses  and  horrors  whose  melancholy  history  we  have  seen  ;  it  was  the 
dread  of  counter-revolution  which  now  obliged  it  to  throw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  the  soldiery ;  in  short,  it  was  always  to  avoid  Ihe  same  danger  that 
it  had  recourse  sometimes  to  passions,  at  others  to  bayonets. 

'  The  addrea^  of  one  of  the  diyiaions  commeneed  in  the  following  significant  man 
iier :  "  Of  all  the  animals  produced  bj  the  caprice  of  nature,  the  vilest  is  a  hine,  the 
moat  cowardly  is  a  courtier,  the  worst  is  a  priest.  If  the  scoundrels  who  disturb  Franca 
are  not  crushed  by  the  forces  you  (the  Directory)  possess,  cali  to  your  aid  the  39th  demi- 
brigade;  it  will  soon  discomfit  all  your  enemies;  Chouans,  English,  all  will  take  to 
ili^t.  We  will  pursue  the  unworthy  citizens  even  into  the  ehambers  of  their  unworthy 
patron,  Georgt  -H."  E. 
VOL.  iv._-23 
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Tho  Directory  would  fahi  have  kept  these  addressea  secret,  and  not 
published  them,  on  account  of  the  bad  example;  but  it  wouJd  have  griev- 
ously offended  the  general,  and  perhaps  have  pushed  him  towards  the, 
enemies  of  the  republic.  It  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  print  and  circu- 
late them.  They  struck  terror  into  the  Clichyan  party,  and  made  it  sen- 
sible of  the  egregious  imprudence  which  it  had  committed- in  attacking,  by 
Dumolard's  motion,  the  conduct  of  General  Bonaparte  at  Venice,  They 
gave  rise  to  fresh  complaints  in  the  Councils,  to  invectives  against  this 
interference  of  the  armies;  it  was  said  that  they  had  no  right  to  deliberate, 
and  herein  was  discovered  a  new  proof  of  the  designs  imputed  to  the  Directory. 

Bonaparte  caused  the  Directory  fresh  embarrassment  by  the  general  of 
division  whom  he  sent  it.  Augereau  excited  a  kind  of  agitation  in  the 
army  by  the  violence  of  his  opinions,  every  way  worthy  of  the  fauxbouig 
St.  Antoine.  He  was  ready  to  fall  out  with  any  one  who  was  less  violent 
than  himself,  and  Bonaparte  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  among  his  generals. 
To  get  rid  of  him,  he  sent  him  to  the  Directory,*  conceiving  thai  he 
would  be  very  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  destined,  and  that  he 
would  be  better  in  Paris  than  at  head-quarters,  where  want  of  occupation 
rendered  him  dangerous.  Augereau  was  delighted ;  for  he  was  as  fond  of 
the  agitations  of  clubs  as  of  fields  of  battle  ;  and  he  was  not  insensible  to 
power.  He  set  out  immediately,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  middle  of 
Thermidor.  Bonaparte  wrote  to  his  aide-de-camp,  Lavalette,  that  he  sent 
him  because  he  could  not  keep  him  any  longer  in  Italy  ;  he  cautioned  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  him,  and  desired  him  to  continue  his  observa- 
tions, keeping  himself  constantly  aloof  from  him.  He  also  recommended 
to  him  to  show  the  greatest  civility  to  Carnot ;  for,  though  he  declared 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Directory  against  the  counter-revolutionary 
faction,  he  wished  not  to  enter  in  the  slightest  degree  into  the  personal 
quarrels  of  the  directors. 

The  Directory  was  far  from  pleased  to  see  Augereau  arrive.  That 
general  was  the  right  sort  of  man  for  Barras,  who  liked  to  have  Jacobins  and 
patriots  of  the  fausbourgs  about  fiim,  aod  who  was  always  talking  of 
mounting  his  horse ;  but  he  did  not  suit  Rewbel  and  Lareveiliere,  who 
wished  for  a  prudent,  temperate  general,  and  one  who  could  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them  against  the  schemes  of  Barras.  Augereau  could  not 
have  been  better  pleased  than  to  find  himself  in  Paris  on  such  a  mission. 
He  was  a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  soldier,  but  a  great  braggart;  he 
possessed  a  generous  heart,  but  a  weak  head.  He  went  about  in  Paris, 
receiving  entertainments,  enjoying  the  celebrity  gained  by  his  exploits,  but 
attributing  to  himself  part  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Italy,  willingly 
allowing  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  suggested  to  the  general-in-chief 
his  most  brilliant  plans,  and  incessandy  repeating  that  he  would  soon  bring 
the  aristocrats  to  reason.     Lareveiliere  and  Rewbel,  sorry  for  this,  resolved 

"  "  Bonanarte  desnatched  Auuereau  to  Paris,  osteiisibly  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
ililj  to  coniniand  the  armed  force  which  the 
to  employ  against  their  disaentient  ooUeagnes, 

.       ^    -  - he  national  councils.     Augereau  was  a  blunt, 

bold,  stupid  soldier,  a  devoted  Jacobin,  whose  principioB  were  sufficiently  well  known 
to  warrant  his  standing  upon  no  constitutional  delicacies.  But,  in  case  the  Directory 
failed.  Napoleon  kept  himself  in  readiness  to  march  upon  Lyons  at  the  bead  of  fifteen 
thousand,  men.  There,  rallying  tlie  republicanB,  he  would,  according  to  his  own  weil- 
ehosen  eapression,  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and 
ended,  doabtiess,  like  Ccesar,  by  uaurping  the  supreme  ooinm^nd,  ■—Scoti's  Life  of 
Pi'apoleoH.    E. 
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to  coun  liiDi,  and,  by  addressing  his  vanity,  to  bring  him  back  to  some 
degree  of  moderation.  Lareveillere  caresaed  him  much,  and  succeeded 
in  taming  him,  partly  by  clever  flatteries,  partly  by  the  respect  with  which 
he  contrived  to  inspire  him.  He  made  him  sensible  that  he  was  not 
wanted  to  dishonour  himself  by  a  sanguinary  affray,  but  to  acquire  the  title 
of  saviour  of  the  republic  by  a  wise  and  energetic  act,  which  should  dis- 
arm the  factions  without  spilling  blood.  He  calmed  Augereau,  and  at 
length  rendered  him  move  reasonable.  He  was  immediately  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  17th  military  division,  comprehending  Paris,  This  new 
step  sufficiently  denoted  the  intentions  of  the  Directory.  Its  resoJutions 
ware  fixed.  Hoc  he's  troops  were  within  a  few  marches.  There  needed  but 
a  signal  to  bring  them  to  thecitpital.  It  ivus  only  waiting  for  the  funds  pro- 
mised by  Bonaparte,  as  it  would  not  take  money  from  the  treasury,  iest  it 
should  compromise  Ramel,  tiie  minister  who  was  so  strictly  watched  by  the 
commission  of  finance.  These  funds  were  partly  destined  to  gain  the 
grenadiers  of  the  legislative  body,  who  were  tweWe  hundred  in  number, 
and  who,  without  being  formidable,  might,  by  resisting,  bring  on  a  battle, 
which  the  Directors  were  particularly  solicitous  to  avoid.  This  business- 
was  intrusted  to  Barras,  ever  fertile  in  intrigues,  and  this  was  the  motive 
for  deferring  the  meditated  bJovv. 

The  events  in  the  interior  had  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  highly 
important  negotiations  opened  between  the  republic  and  the  powor.s  oP 
Europe.  The  implacable  faction  leagued  against  the  liberty  and  the 
repose  of  France,  was  about  to  add  to  its  iong  catalogue  of  faults  that  of 
compromising  the  peace  which  had  been  so  long  expected.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  had  arrived  at  Lille,  and  the  Austrian  ministers  had  conferred  at 
Jlontebello  with  Bonaparte  and  Clarke,  the  two  plenipotentiaries  appointed 
to  represent  France.  The  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  signed  on  the  39tli  of 
Germinal  (April  S8),  purported  that  two  congresses  should  be  opened,  the 
one  general  at  Berne,  for  peace  with  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  the  other 
particular  at  Rastadt,  for  peace  with  the  Empire;  that  the  peace  with  the 
emperor  should  be  concluded  within  three  months,  otherwise  the  prelimi- 
naries were  to  be  null  and  void  ;  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  Vene- 
tian states  unless  in  concert  with  Austria,  but.  that  the  Venetian  provinces 
should  not  be  occupied  by  the  emperor  till  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  occurrences  at  Venice  seemed  to  derogate  somewhat  from  these  condi- 
tions, and  Austria  showed  much  haste  to  derogate  from  them  more  formally, 
on  her  part,  by  occupying  the  Venetian  provmces  of  Istrta  and  Dalmatin. 
Bonaparte  winked  at  this  infraction  of  the  preliminaries,  in  order  to  spare 
recriminations  in  regard  to  what  he  bad  done  at  Venice,  and  what  he  was 
about  to  do  in  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  The  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
took  place  at  Monlebdlo,  near  Milan,  on  the  5t!i  of  Prairial  (May  24). 
The  Marquis  de  Gallo,the  Neapolitan  minister  at  Vienna,  ivaa  the  emperor's 
envoy.  After  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  Bonaparte  conferred  with 
M.  de  Gallo,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  forego  the  idea  of  a  con- 
gress at  Berne,  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  treat  separately  in  Italy,  withotn 
calling  in  the  other  powers.  The  reasons  which  he  had  to  assign,  tending 
even  to  the  interest  of  Austria  herself,  were  excellent.  How  could  Russia 
and  England,  if  they  were  called  to  this  congress,  allow  Austria  to  indem- 
nify herself  at  the  expense  of  Venice,  whose  possessions  (hey  coveted 
themselves?  It  was  impossible,  and  the  very  interest  of  Austria,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  conclusion,  required  that  they  confer  immfi- 
diateiy,  and  in  Italy. 
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•M.  de  Gallo,  a  sngacious  and  intelligent  man,  felt  the  force  of  these 
ressoHS.  In  order  to  decide  him  and  to  gain  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
Bonaparte  made  a  concession  of  etiquette,  to  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
attached  great  importance.  The  emperor  still  apprehended  that  the  repub- 
lic would  reject  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  insist 
eti  the  alternative  in  the  protocol  of  the  treaties.  The  emperor  was  yet 
solicitous  to  be  named  first,  and  to  retain  for  his  ambassadors  the  prece- 
dency before  the  ambassadors  of  France.  Bonaparte,  who  had,  at  his 
desire,  been  authorized  by  the  Directory  to  concede  such  trifles,  assented 
to  the  demand  of-M.  de  Gallo.  The  joy  was  so  great  that  M.  de  Gftllo 
immediately  adopted  the  principle  of  a  separate  negotiation,  and  wrote  to 
Vienna  to  obtain  powers  in  consequence.  But  old  Thugut,  infirm,  a 
humourist,  entirely  attached  to  the  English  system,  and  every  monient 
tendering  his  resignation,  since  (he  courts,  influenced  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  seemed  lo  incline  to  a  contrary  system — Thugut  had  other  views. 
He  was  displeased  with  the  peace;  the  internal  disturbances  in  France 
excited  hopes  which  he  was  fond  of  indulging,  though  they  had  so  often 
proved  deceitful.  Though  Austria  had  been  led  into  many  false  steps  and 
a  disastrous  war,  by  giving  ear  to  the  emigrants,  still  Plchegru's  new  con- 
spirac)  suggested  to  Thugut  the  idea  of  deferring  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
He  resolved  to  oppose  wilful  delays  to  the  urgency  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries. He  caused  the  proceeding  of  the  Marquis  de  Gallo  to  be 
disavowed,  and  another  negotiator.  Major-general  Count  de  Meerveldt,  to  he 
despatched  to  Montebello.  This  negotiator  arrived  on  the  1st  of  Messidor 
(June  19),  and  demanded  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries,  that  is,  the  as- 
sembling of  the  congress  at  Berne.  Bonaparte,  indignmt  it  this  change  of 
system,  returned  a  very  warm  reply.  He  repeated  all  that  he  ha  1  pre  ouslj 
urged  in  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  adhes  o  of  Enghnd 
and  Russia  to  arrangements  the  basis  of  which  had  been  fi\ed  at  Leoben 
h       Id  d     h  g    ss         Id  occasion  fresh  delay     that  t   o  months 

h  d    I      dy    I  J     d  h  ng  of  the  preliminar  es  of  Leoben     hat 

d  I         p    1  m  peace  ought  to  be  conclu  led        tl  ree 

h         d  Id  h      mp       hie  to  conclude   it    n  that  t     e     i  all  the 

p  b  d      These  reasons  aga      left  the  A    tr  an 

pi      p  te  1  pi)       The  court  of  Vic     a  appeared  to  g  ve 

y       d  fi    d    h  f  t  Udine,  in  the  Venet  an  states  that  the 

pi  f  m  gl     b       earer  to  Vienna.     They  were  to  recom- 

m  I     131     fM       d      (Julyl). 

Ji      p  lb  f  h  gh  importance  detained  at  Milan*  amidst 

h  p  bl        h  b       to  be  founded,  and  who,  moreover,  was 

hi  P    is  as  closely  as  possible,  would  not  suffer 

h        If       b    d  d  I     pose  to  Udine,  merely  to  be  there  trifled 

W  h  by  Tl  H       !       f        sent  Clarke,  and  declared  that  he  should 

'  "  Napoleon  established  himaelf  at  llie  chateau  of  Sfontebello,  near  Milan.  There 
the  fnture  Emperor  of  the  West  held  hia  court  in  mora  than  regal  splendour  ;  and  there 
weigb^er  matiera  weie  to  be  determined,  and  dearer  inteieets  were  at  stake,  tha.ti  had 
ever  been  submitted  to  European  diplomacy  since  the  ironerown  was  placed  on  the  btowa 
of  Ciiarlemagne.  Josephine  there  received  the  homage  due  to  the  transcendent  glories 
of  her  youthfol  husband;  Pauline  displayed  those  charms  which  afterwards Ehone  witli 
Buchlostre  at  the  court  of  the  TaileriCB,  and  the  ladies  of  Italy,  capUvaled  by  the  eplen- 
(lour  of  the  spectacle,  hastened  to  swell  the  illosliious  train.  Alreadv  Napoleon  acted 
us  a  sovereign  prince ;  his  power  esoeeded  that  of  any  living  n — ■— "'■  -  — -■'  '■'■  '•-''  "■ 
letcd  on  that  dazzling  existence  which  afierwards  er'-— ■-'■■'  — ■" 
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not  repair  thither  in  person,  until  he  was  convinced,  by  the  nature  of  tlie 
powers  given  to  tlie  two  negotiators,  and  by  their  conduct  in  tlie  negotia- 
tion, of  the  sincerity  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  It  actuaily  turned  out  that 
he  was  not  mistaken.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  more  than  ever  imposed  upon 
by  the  miserable  agents  of  the  royalist  faction,  flattered  itself  that  it  should 
be  dispensed,  by  a  revolution,  from  treating  with  the  Directory,  and  it 
caused  notes,  strange  in  the  then  state  of  the  negotiation,  to  be  delivered. 
These  notes,  dated  July  18  (Mesaidor  30),  stated  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
intended  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  preliminaries,  and,  consequently,  to  treat, 
for  a  genera]  peace  at  Berne ;  that  the  term  of  three  months,  fixed  by  the 
preliminaries  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  couid  only  be  meant  to  com- 
mence from  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  too 
insufficient  to  be  stipulated;  that,  in  consequence,  the  court  of  Vienna,  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  those  preliminaries,  demanded  a  general  con- 
gress of  all  the  powers.  These  notes,  contained,  likewise,  bitter  complaints 
on  the  occurrences  at  Venice  and  Genoa ;  they  maintained  that  these 
occurrences  were  a  serious  infraction  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  and 
that  France  ought  to  give  satisfaction  for  them. 

On  receiving  these  very  strange  notes,  Bonaparte  was  filled  with  indigna- 
tion. His  first  idea  was  to  collect  ail  the  divisions  of  his  army  immediately, 
to  resume  the  offensive,  to  advance  once  more  upon  Vienna,  and  to  insist 
this  time  on  less  moderate  conditions  than  at  Leoben.  But  the  infernal 
state  of  France,  and  the  conferences  opened  at  Lille,  checked  this  impulse, 
and  he  conceived  that  it  was  right,  at  this  important  juncture,  to  leave  the 
Directory,  placed  as  it  was  at  the  centre  of  all  the  operations,  to  decide  the 
conduct  to  be  pursued.  He  contented  himself  vrith  instructing  Clarke  to 
draw  up  a  vigorous  note.  This  note  was  to  the  following  eft'ect :  Thai  it 
was  no  longer  time  to  demand  a  congress,  the  impossibility  of  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Austrian  plenipotentiarie=  and  which  the  court 
had  ilself  given  up,  in  fixing  t  es       Ud  ss 

was  not  without  motive,  since  al  A  g       "i- 

selves  from  her,  and  showing  g       g  ^^ 

proved  by  the  conferences  at  L  d 

only  be  meant  to  commence       m  g  L        n, 

otherwise,  by  deferring  the  op  h  g  d 

to  delays,  which  France  wishe  g  t, 

finally,    the  preliminaries  had  d 

towards  Venice  and  Genoa  ;  tl  e 

their  government;  that  no  on  fi  d 

finally,  that  Austria  had  much  p  n 

taking  possession  of  Istria  an     D  n- 

ventions.     After  thus  replyin^  fi       m  B  e 

referred  the  whole  to  the  Direc  g 

to  it  as  speedy  a  decision   as  p  e- 

sume  hostilities  before  the  arri  d 

have  to  recommence  them. 

The  negotiation,  opened   a  te  m  y^ 

which  cannot  but  appear  sing  P  P        !s 

negotiators  had  to  treat.     Bu    P  al  f 

England.     He  had  ceased  to  A  a 

confidence  in  the  lying  r^  resent  a  tions  ol  the  royalist  agents,  and  wished  t» 
treat  with  France,  before  peace  with  the  emperor  should  render  her  stronger 
and  more  exacting      If  then  he  had  in  the  last  year  desired  only  to  shuffle. 
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for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  public  opinion  and  prevonling  an  arrangement 
in  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  this  year  he  sincerely  wished  to  treat,  even 
though  the  peace  should  last  no  longer  than  two  or  three  years.  This 
downright  Englishman  could  not^  in  fact,  consent  to  leave  the  Netherlands 
definitively  to  France, 

Everything  proved  his  sincerity,  aa  ive  have  observed,  both  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  the  secret  instructions  given  to  that  negotiator. 
According  to  the  practice  of  English  diplomacy,  all  was  so  arranged  ihac 
there  should  be  two  negotiations  at  once  ;  the  one  official  and  apparent,  the 
other  secret  and  teal.  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  given  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  in 
order  to  conduct  with  his  assent  the  secret  negotiation,  and  to  correspond 
directly  with  Pitt.  This  practice  of  English  diplomacy  is  compulsory  in  a 
representative  government.  In  the  official  negotiation  nothing  more  is  said 
than  may  be  repeated  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  wliat  cannot  be 
published  is  reserved  for  ihe  secret  negotiation.  When,  in  particular,  the 
ministry  is  divided  on  the  question  of  peace,  the  secret  conferences  are 
communicated  to  that  portion  of  the  ministry  which  authorizes  and  directs 
the  negotiation.  The  English  legation  arrived  at  Lille  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  and  in  great  state,  ou  the  i6th  of  Messidor  (July  4). 

The  negotiators  chosen  to  represent  Frauce  were  Letourneur,  who  had 
recently  quitted  the  Directory,  PlevjUe  le  Peley,  who  staid  but  a  few  days 
at  Lille  on  account  of  his  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  and 
HoguesMaret,  since  Duke  of  Bassano.*  Of  these  three  ministers  the  latter 
aione  was  capable  of  performing  a  useful  part  in  the  negotiation.  Young, 
initialed  early  into  diplomatic  life,  he  combined  with  much  intelligence 
manners  which  had  become  rare  in  France  since  the  Revolution.     He  was 

"  "  Hugues  Bernard  Maret  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  in  1763.  Early  in  life  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  tlie  Ian,  but  irhen  the  Revolution  broke  out  turned  hia  attention 
to  diplomacy.  He  constantly  attended  the  eittings  of  the  State a-general,  and  corapreased 
on  paper  the  substancB  of  every  remarkable  harangue.  By  the  advice  of  friends  he 
published  these  reports  daily,  and  their  aaccesa  was  ao  sreat  that  he  was  engaged  to 
contribute  them  to  the  Momteur,  which,  in  consequence,  increased  tenfold  in  a  single 
month.  The  diplomatic  career  of  Moret  commenced  at  Hamburg  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion. He  waa  ntlerwai'ds  transferred  to  Brussels  with  increased  powers,  but  hia  most 
important  duty  was  a  mission  to  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  negotiation,  however,  was  indignantly  broken  oif  by  cur  miniatry,  on  learning  the 
death  of  Louie  XVI.  On  hia  return  ta  Paris,  Maret  was  nominated  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Naples,  but -in  hia  wiiy  thither  he  waa  cirrcsted  by  the  Austrians  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Mantua, whence  he  waa  transferred  to  a  healthier  fortress  in  the  Tyrol, 
Here  he  devoted  his  daya  to  literaiy  pursuita ;  formed  a  composilJon  which  aervod  for 
ink;  and  with  the  stump  of  en  old  pen  which  he  found  in  a  corner  of  his  room,  wrote 
two  or  three  comedies  as  well  aa  one  tragedv,  ou  some  slips  of  paper  which  be  begged 
or  stole  from  hia  gaoler.  But  this  woe  not  all ;  for  with  a  piece  of  coal  he  actually  cov- 
ered the  four  walls  ofhjs  dungeon  with  ecientiCodiBquisitiona.  Afler  twenty-two  months' 
confinement,  Maret  and  some  others  were  exchanged  for  the  Duchess  d'Angoulgme ; 
and  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  with  Lord  Malmes- 
bury at  Lille.  For  some  Ume  afterwards  he  remidned  wiUiout  employment,  but  on  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  he  assisted  him  in  overthrowing  the  Directory.  lYom  this  period 
the  history  of  Maret  becomes  that  of  hia  master,  to  whom  he  proyed  a  most  useful 
acquisition.  In  1811,  havin*  been  Mevlously  created  Duke  of  Basaano,  he  succeeded 
Champagny  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  on  which  occasion  Talleyrand  observed, '  In 
all  France  I  know  but  one  greater  asa  tlian  Maret,  and  that  is,  the  Duke  of  Basaano,' 
During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  minister  of  the  interior  and  secretary  of  state,  and 
diatiogoiahed  himself  by  hia  moderation.  He  was  present  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
nearly  taken  prisoner,  and,  on  the  return  of  tiie  Bourbons,  was  esiled  to  Grata,  in  Styria, 
but  at  the  end  of  five  years  was  permitted  to  return  to  France.  In  1826  he  was  residinp 
on  his  estate  in  Burgundy,  and  wholly  devoted  to  tlie  education  and  eatabliahment  ol 
ftis  children."—  CuaH  and  Camp  of  Bi    -      '       " 
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indebted  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  Wis  ititroductio 
this  occasion  he  had  concerted  with  him  that  o 
the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  olher  the  mission  to  Lille,  M. 
Maret  had  been  sent  twice  to  London  in  the  early  period  of  the  Revolution. 
He  had  been  favourably  received  by  Pitt,  and  bad  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  English  cabinet.  He  was  therefore  a  very  fit  person  to 
represent  France  at  Lilie.  He  repaired  thither  with  his  two  colleagues, 
and  they  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the  English  legation.  It  is  usually  not 
in  the  public  conferences  that  diplomatic  business  is  really  transacted. 
The  English  negotiators,  full  of  tact  and  dexterity,  would  have  been  g!ad 
to  meet  the  French  negotiator  on  familiar  terms,  and  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  feel  any  dislike.  On  the  contrary,  Letojirneur  and  PJeville  le 
Peley,  upright  men,  but  unaccustomed  to  diplomacy,  bad  much  of  the  revo- 
lutionary wildness.  They  considered  the  two  Engiishmen  as  dangerous 
persons,  ready  to  intrigue  and  to  deceive,  against  whom  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  be  upon  the  guard.  They  refused  to  see  them  unless  officially, 
being  afraid  of  compromising  themselves  by  any  other  communication.  It 
was  not  in  this  manner  that  a  good  understanding  could  be  brought  about. 

Lord  Malmesbury  notified  his  powers,  in  which  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  left  blank,  and  demanded  the  conditions  of  France.  The  three 
French  negotiators  stated  the  conditions  which,  as  it  may  be  conceived, 
were  a  very  high  maximum.  They  required  that  the  King  of  England 
should  renounce  the  title  of  King  of  France,  which  he  continued  to  assume, 
according  to  one  of  those  ridiculous  customs  retained  in  England  ;  that  he 
should  give  up  all  the  ships  taken  at  Toulon ;  that  he  should  restore  to 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  all  the  colonies  which  he  had  taken  from  them. 
In  exchange  for  all  tbese  concessions,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  offered 
nothing  but  peace,  for  they  had  not  taken  anything  from  England,  France, 
it  is  true,  was  important  enough  fo  require  much;  but  to  demand  every- 
thing for  herself  and  her  allies,  and  to  give  up  nothing,  was  to  renounce 
any  arrangement.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  wished  to  arrive  at  real  results, 
saw  clearly  that  the  official  negotiation  would  lead  to  nothing  and  strove  to 
bring  about  a  more  confidential  intercourse.  M.  Maret,  more  familiar  than 
his  colleagues  with  diplomatic  usages,  readily  assented  to  this,  but  he  was 
-  obliged  to  negotiate  with  Letourneur  and  Pleville  le  Peley  in  order  to 
prevail  on  them  to  meet  the  English  envoys  at  the  theatre.  The  young 
men  of  the  two  embassies  were  the  first  to  associate  together,  and  Ihey  were 
soon  on  tlie  most  friendly  footing.  France  had  so  completely  broken  with 
the  past  since  the  Revolution,  that  it  cost  great  pains  to  replace  her  in  her 
old  relations  with  the  other  powers.  There  had  been  nothing  of  the  sort 
to  do  in  the  preceding  year,  because  then  the  negotiation  was  not  sincere ; 
the  parties  bad  only  aimed  at  eluding  one  another;  but  this  year  it 
was  requisite  to  come  to  efficacious  and  kindly  communications.  Lord 
Malmesbury  caused  M.  Maret  to  be  sounded,  with  a  view  to  engage  him 
in  a  private  negotiation.  Maret,  before  tie  assenteo  to  it.  wrote  to  Pans  to 
obtain  authority  to  do  so  from  the  Frencn  romistrv.  This  was  graiitea 
without  difficulty,  and  he  immediatelv  entered  into  conferences  witn  tne 
English  negotiators. 

There  was  no  longer  any  idea  of  contesting  the  possession  of  the 
Netherlands  ®r  discussing  the  new  position  in  which  Holland  was  placed  in 
regard  to  Friince ;  but  England  was  desirous  of  keeping  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal colonies  which  she  had  conquered,  to  indemnify  herself  as  well  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war  as  for  the  concesaions  which  she  should  make  us 
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She  consented  to  restore (o  us  all  our  colonies;  she  even  agreed  to  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  St.  Domingo,  and  to  assist  ua  to  fe-establish  our  sway 
there  ;  but  she  insisted  oo  indemnifying  herself  at  the  expense  of  Holland 
and  Spain.  Thus  she  refused  to  restore  to  Spaia  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
which  she  had  taken,  and  which  was  a  colony  of  high  importance,  from  its 
position  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea  of  the  Antilles.  Among  the  possessions 
taken  from  the  Dutch,  she  meant  to  keep  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
commands  the  navigation  of  the  two  oceans,  and  Trincomalee,  the  princi 
pal  port  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  she  was  willing  to  exchange  the  town  of 
Negapatnam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  for  the  town  and  fort  of  Cochin,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  was  an  important  settlement  for  her.  As  for 
the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  the  King  of  France,  the  English  negotiators 
resisted  it  on  account  6f  the  roya!  family,  which  was  by  wo  means  disposed 
to  peace,  and  whose  vanity  it  was  requisite  to  spare.  With  respect  to  the 
ships  taken  at  Toulon,  which  had  been  already  equipped  and  armed  in  the 
"    rlish  fashion,  they  deemed  it  too  ignominious  to  restore  them,  and  offeted 

indemnity  in  money  of  twelve  millions  (500,000?.).  JVIalmesbury  assured 
Maret  that  he  durst  not  return  to  London  after  restoring  everything,  and 
not  retaining  for  the  English  people  any  of  the  conquests  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  their  blood  and  treasure.  To  prove  his  sincerity  he  moreover 
showed  all  the  secret  instructions  sent  to  Mr.  Ellis,  which  furnished  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  of  Pitt  to  obtain  peace.  These  conditions  deserved 
consideration. 

A  circumstajice  which  happened  all  at  once,  gave  great  advantage  to  the 
French  negotiators.  Besides  the  junction  of  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
French  squadrons  at  Brest,  a  junction  that  depended  on  the  first  gale  which 
should  blow  Adrairal  Jervis  from  Cadiz,  England  had  another  danger  to 
apprehend.  Portugal,  terrified  by  France  and  Spain,  had  just  abandoned 
her  ancient  ally  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France.  The  principal  con- 
dition was,  that  she  should  not  admit  more  than  six  armed  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  belligerent  powers  at  once.  England  would  thus  lose  her 
invaluable  station  in  the  Tagus.  This  unexpected  treaty  placed  the  English 
negotiators  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  M.  Maret.  They  began  to  discuss  the 
definitive  conditions.  Trinidad  was  not  to  be  wrested  from  them.  As  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  the  most  important  object,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Holland,  but  on  one  express  condition, 
that  Prance  should  never  take  advantage  of  her  ascendency  over  Holland  to 
possess  herself  of  it.  This  was  what  England  most  dreaded.  She  was  less 
anxious  to  hold  it  herself  than  to  keep  it  out  of  out  hands,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  that  colony  was  agreed  to  on  condition  that  we  should  never  have 
it.  With  regard  to  Trincomalee,  which  carried  with  it  the  possession  of 
Ceylon,  it  was  to  be  kept  by  the  English,  but  still  with  the  appearance  of 
the  alternative.  A  Dutch  garrison  was  to  take  turns  with  an  English  gar- 
rison ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  this  shooid  be  a  merely  illusory  formality, 
and  that  this  port  should  actually  belong  to  the  English.  As  to  the  exchange 
of  Cochin  for  Negapatnam,  the  English  adhered  to  this  point,  but  without 
making  it  a  condition  sine  qua  non.  The  twelve  millions  were  accepted 
for  the  ships  taken  at  Toulon.  As  for  the  title  of  King  of  France,  it  was 
agreed  that,  without  formally  abdicating,  the  King  of  England  should  cease 
.o  assume  it. 

Such  was  the  point,  at  which  the  reciprocal  pretensions  of  the  negotiators 
had  stopped.  Letourneur,  who  was  left  alone  with  Maret,  since  the  de- 
parture of  Plenlle .  le  Peley,  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  was 
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completely  ignorant  of  tlie  secret  negotiation.  M.  Maret  indemnified  him 
for  his  nuility  by  jielding  to  liim  all  the  external  honours,  all  the  matters 
of  state,  of  which  this  honest  and  easy  man  was  very  tenacious.  M.  Maret 
had  communicated  all  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation  to  the  Directory, 
and  awaiited  its  decisions.  Never  had  France  and  England  been  so  near  a 
reconciliation.  It  was  evident  that  the  aegotiation  of  Lille  was  wholly 
unconnected  with  that  of  Udine,  and  that  England  was  acting  on  her  part 
without  seeking  any  concert  with  Austria.* 

The  decision  to  be  adopted  on  the  subject  of  these  negotiations  could 
not  fail  to  agitate  the  Directory  more  than  any  other  question.  The  royalist 
faction  furiously  demanded  peace  without  wishing  for  it ;  the  constitutional- 
ists desired  it  sincerely,  even  at  the  price  of  some  sacrifices ;  the  republicans 
desired  it  without  sacrifices,  and  tiiey  were  tenacious  above  all  of  the  glory  of 
the  republic.  They  would  have  insisted  on  the  entire  emancipation  of  Italy, 
and  the  restitution  of  the  colonies  of  our  allies,  even  at  the  price  of  a  new 
campaign.  The  opinions  of  the  five  directors  were  dictated  by  their  posi- 
tion. Carnot  and  Barthelemy  voted  for  accepting  the  conditions  of  Austria 
and  England;  the  other  three  directors  maintained  the  contrary  opinion. 
These  questions  served  to  complete  the  rupture  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  Directory.  Barras  bitterly  censured  Carnot  for  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben,  and  spoke  of  him  in  no  very  measured  terras.  Carnot,  on  his 
part,  said  with  reference  to  these  conditions,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
oppress  Austria;  which  meant  that,  in  order  to  render  the  peace  durable, 
the  conditions  ought  to  be  moderate.  But  his  colleagues  took  these 
expressions  highly  amiss,  and  Rewbet  asked  him  if  he  was  a  minister  of 
Austria  or  a  magistrate  of  the  French  republic.  The  three  directors,  on 
receiving  Bonaparte's  despatches,  were  for  breaking  immediately  and  re- 
suming hostilities.  But  the  agitated  state  of  the  republic,  the  fear  of  giving 
new  arras  toHhe  enemies  of  the  government,  and  of  furnishing  them  with  a 
pre(ext  for  saying  that  the  Directory  never  would  make  peace,  induced 
the  directors  to  temporize  longer.  They  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  that  they 
must  wait  till  the  measure  of  patience  was  full,  and  till  the  insincerity  of 
Austria  should  be  proved  in  an  evident  manner,  and  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  could   be  imputed  to  her  alone. 

With  respect  to  the  conferences  at  Lille,  the  question  was  not  lesa 
embarrassing  For  France,  the  decision  was  easy,  since  everything  was 
to  be  restored  to  her;  but,  as  it  concerned  Spain,  which  was  to  be  deprived 
of  Trinidad,  and  Holland,  which  was  to  lose  Trincomalee,  the  question 
was  a  difficult  one  to  resolve.  Carnot,  whose  new  position  obliged  him 
to  be  always  in  favour  of  peace,  voted  for  the  adoption  of  these  conditions, 
though  not  very  generous,  towards  our  allies.  As  the  directors  were  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  Holland  and  the  parties  which  divided  her,  Carnot  advised 
that  she  should  be  left  to  herself,  and  that  France  should  take  no  farther 
concern  in  her  fate — a  piece  of  advice  equally  ungenerous  with  that  of 
sacrificing  the  colonies.  Rewbel  was  extremely  warm  upon  this  question. 
A  passionate  advocate  fot  the  interests  of  France,  even  to  injustice,  he 
wished  that,  so  far  from  abandoning  Holland,  the  French  should  make 
themselves  all-powerful  in  that  country,  and  turn  it  into  a  province  of  the 

•  "  The  moderation  of  the  demands  made  by  England  on  tliis  occaaion,  was  BUch  aa  to 
call  forth  the  commendations  evan  of  her  adversarits  ;  and  tlie  neeotiationa  might  havq 
terminated  in  a  general  pacification  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolution  of  the  18f.li  ot 
Fnictidor,  which  oconrred  soon  atler,  and  the  consequent  aceeseioii  of  violence  and 
presumption  which  it  brouglit  to  the  French  government." — diUon,    E, 
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republic;  and  he  particularly  opposed,  with  all  his  might,  the  adoption  of 
the  article  by  which  France  reoounced  possession  forever  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  that  colony  and  several 
others  must  some  day  be  transferred  to  us  in  payment  of  our  seiyices.  He 
defended,  as  we  see,  the  interest  of  our  allies,  much  more  for  our  sake  than 
for  theirs.  LareveiU^re,  who,  from  a  spirit  of  equity,  was  very  attentive  to 
their  interests,  was  adverse  to  the  proposed  conditions  for  totally  different 
reasons.  He  considered  it  as  disgraceful  to  sacrifice  Spain,  whom  we  had 
drawn  into  a  quarrel,  which'  was,  in  some  measure,  foreign  to  her,  and 
whom  we  obliged,  as  the  price  of  her  alliance,  to  sacrifice  an  important 
colony.  He  regarded  it  as  equally  dishonourable  to  sacrifice  Holland,  who 
had  been  hurried  by  France  into  the  career  of  revolution,  of  whose  fate  she 
had  taken  charge,  and  whom  she  was  about  to  deprive  at  once  of  her 
richest  possessions  awd  to  consign  to  a  frightful  anarchy.  If,  in  fact, 
France  were  fo  withdraw  her  hand,  Holland  must  fall  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous disorders.  LareveUl^re  said  that  the  Directory  would  be  responsible 
for  ail  the  blood  that  should  be  spilt.  This  policy  was  generous.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  considerate  enough.  Our  allies  sustained  losses;  the  que.'rtion 
was,  whether  ihey  might  not  suffer  still  greater  by  continuing  the  war. 
The  sequel  proved  this.  But  the  triumphs  of  Prance  on  the  continent  then 
encouraged  a  hope  that,  delivered  from  Austria,  she  would  obtain  triumphs 
as  signal  upon  the  seas.  The  desertion  of  our  allies  appeared  disgraceful ; 
a  different  course  was  adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  address  Spain  and  Hol- 
land, for  the  pujpose  of  inquiring  their  intentions.  They  were  to  declare 
if  they  wished  for  peace,  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifices  required  by  England ; 
and,  in  case  they  should  prefer  a  continuance  of  the  war  they  were,  more- 
over, to  declare  what  forces  they  p  p  d  h  d  e  of  the 
common  interests.  Letters  wer  L  answer 
could  be  given  to  the  proposal  Ed  F  nee  hai? 
teen  consulted. 

These  discussions  completely  e    b        d         d  Th  ment  of 

the  catastroplie  approached.     T  p  h  rse  and 

became  daily  more  and  more  exasp  d      T  finances 

in  the  Five  Hundred  had  retou  h  d         m  duce  the 

Ancients  to  pass  them  with  some        d  ii 

The  dispositions  relative  to    h  h  d  hanged. 

The  Directory  was  still  to  have  n  h  h  of  secu- 

rities.    Without  confirming  or  a        h  n      h    d  b  he  ordi- 

riary  and  the  extraordinary,  it  wa    d      d  d    h      h       p  e  to  the 

pay  of  the  armies  should  always  h  A        p       ns  were 

forbidden,  but  the  anticipations  h   h  d  al      d      ak       p  vere  not 

revoked.     Lastly,  the  new  dispos  al  h    national 

domains  were  again  brought  forw  d  h  n  rap  n  m  d  fi  on,  it  in 
true  ;  namely,  that  the  orders  of   he  m  d     e  &  contrac- 

tors were  to  be  taken  in  payment  for  domains,  like  the  three-quarter  bills. 
These  measures,  thus  modified,  had  been  adopted  ;  they  were  less  subver- 
sive of  the  means  of  the  treasury,  but  still  extremely  dangerous.  All  the 
penal  laws  against  the  priests  were  abolished ;  the  oath  was  changed  into  a 
mere  affirmation  by  which  the  priests  declared  that  they  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  the  republic.  Neither  the  question  of  the  forms  of  worship  nor  of 
the  bells  was  yet  taken  into  consideration.  The  successions  of  the  emi- 
grants were  no  longer  open  in  favour  of  the  state,  but  in  favour  of  the 
relatives.     The  families  which  liad  already  been  obliged  ti 
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coioi  h  wer  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  Directorj,  were  in  Paris. 
Besides  these  superior  officers,  officers  of  all  ranks,  out  of  commission  since 
the  reduction  of  the  slafia  and  looking  out  for  employ  me  lit,  abounded  in 
Paris,  and  held  the  most  threatening  language  against  the  Councils.  A 
great  number  of  revolutionists  had  thronged  thither  from  the  provinces,  as 
they  always  did  when  they  hoped  for  a  commotion.  In  addition  to  all 
these  symptoms,  the  direction  and  desiination  of  the  troops  could  scarcely 
leave  any  doubt ;  they  were  cantoned  in  the  environs  of  Rheims.  It  was 
alleged  that,  if  they  had  been  destined  solely  for  the  expedition  to  Ireland, 
they  would  have  continued  their  march  to  Brest,  and  not  have  tarried  in 
the  departments  contiguous  to  Paris,  that  Hocbe  would  not  have  returned 
to  his  he  ad- quarters,  and,  finally,  that  so  large  a  body  of  cavalry  would  not 
have  been  collected  for  a  naval  expedition.  A  commission  had  been 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  investigate  and,  to  report  upon  all  these 
circumstances.  The  Directory  had  given  only  very  vague  explanations  to 
this  commission.  The  troops,  it  was  said,  had  been  marched  for  a  distant 
destination,  by  an  order  from  General  Hoohe,  who  had  received  that  order 
from  the  Directory,  and  if  they  had  passed  the  constitutional  limit,  that  was 
through  the  mistake  of  an  army  commissary.  But  the  Councils  had 
replied,  through  Pichegru,  that  troops  could  not  be  transferred  from  one 
army  to  another  upon  the  mere  order  of  the  general-in-chief ;  that  he  ought 
to  derive  his  orders  from  a  higher  authority ;  that  he  codd  not  receive 
them  from  the  Directory  unless  through  the  medium  of  the  minister  at 
war  ;  that  Petiet,  the  minister  at  war,  had  not  countersigned  that  order  ; 
that,  consequently.  General  Hoche  had  acted  without  a  formal  authority ; 
that,  finally,  if  the  troops  had  received  a  diatanl  destination,  they  ought  to 
pursue  their  march  and  not  to  collect  around  Paris.  These  observations 
were  well  founded,  and  the  Directory  had  good  reasons  for  not  answering 
them.  The  Councils  decreed,  in  consequence  of  these  observations,  that 
a  circle  should  be  drawn  around  Paris,  having  a  radius  of  twelve  leagues, 
that  columns  should  mark  on  all  the  roads  the  circumference  of  this  circle, 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  troops  who  should  pass  it  should  be  considered 
as  guilty  of  high  treason. 

But  fresh  circumstances  soon  occurred  to  renew  the  alarm.  Hoche  had 
collected  his  troops  in  the  departments  of  the  North,  around  Sedan  and 
ftheims,  a  few  marches  from  Paris,  and  he  had  despatched  fiesh  troops  in 
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the  same  direction.  These  movements^  the  language  held  by  the  soldiers, 
the  agitation  which  prevailed  in  Paris,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  officers  out 
of  commission  with  the  gilded  youth,  furnished  Willot  with  the  subject  of 
a  second  denunciation.  He  ascended  the  tribune,  spoke  of  a  new  march 
of  troops,  of  the  spirit  which  manifested  itself  in  their  ranks,  of  the  fury 
lixcited  in  them  against  the  Councils;  and,  while  on  this  subject,  he 
inveighed  against  the  addresses  of  the  army  of  llaiy,  and  against  the  pub- 
licity given  to  them  by  the  Directory.  In  consequence,  he  proposed  that 
the  inspectors  of  the  hall  should  be  directed  to  collect  fresh  informarion, 
and  to  make  a  new  report.  The  deputies,  called  inspectors  of  the  ball, 
were  charged  with  the  police  of  the  Councils,  and  consequently  it  was  their 
duty  to  provide  for  their  safety.*  Willot's  proposal  was  adopted,  and,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  commission  of  inspectors,  several  embarrassing  ques- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  Directory  on  the  17th  of  Thermidor  (August 
4).  They  revetted  to  the  nature  of  the  orders  by  virtue  of  which  General 
Hoche  had  acted,  Could,  in  short,  the  nature  of  those  orders  be  explained? 
Had  means  been  used  to  enforce  the  esecution  of  the  constitutional  article 
which  forbade  the  troops  to  deliberate  t 

The  Directory  resolved  to  reply  by  an  energetic  message  to  the  new 
questions  which  were  addressed  to  it,  without,  however,  furnishing  the 
explanations  which  it  did  not  suit  it  to  give.  Lareveillere  drew  it  up. 
Carnot  and  Barlhelemy  refused  to  sign  it.  This  message  was  presented  on 
the  33d  of  Thermidor  (August  10).  It  contained  nothing  more  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  troops.  The  generals  of  division,  said  the 
Directory,  had  received  orders  from  General  Hoche,  and  General  Hoche 
from  the  Directory.  The  channel  through  which  they  had  been  transmit- 
ted was  not  yet  mentioned.  As  to  the  addresses,  the  Directory  said  that 
the  signification  of  the  word  deliberate  was  too  vague  for  it  to  be  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  armies  had  committed  a  fault  in  presenting  them ; 
that  it  admitted  the  danger  of  allowing  armies  to  express  their  opinions,  and 
that  it  would  prevent  fresh  publications  of  that  nature ;  hut  that,  for  the  rest, 
before  making  a  crime  of  the  step  which  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  had 
ventured  to  take,  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  causes  which  had 
occasioned  it;  that  these  causes  lay  in  the  general  agitation  which  had  for 
some  months  past  seized  all  minds ;  in  the  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  Icfi  all  the  departments  of  the  administration  in  the  most  deplorable 
situation,  and  frequently  deprived  of  their  pay  the  men  who  for  years  had 
been  spiiiing  their  blood  and  spending  their  slvengtti  in  the  service  of  the 
republic;  in  the  persecutions  and  the  murders  perpetrated  on  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  national  domains,  on  the  public  functionaries,  and  on  the 
defenders  of  the  country  ;  in  the  impunity  of  crime  and  the  partiality  of 
certain  tribunals;  in  the  insolence  of  the  emigrants  and  the  refractory 
priests,  who,  openly  recalled  and  favoured,  inundated  every  place,  fanned 
the  flame  of  discord,  and  excited  contempt  for  the  laws ;  in  that  multitude 
of  newspapers,  which  deluged  the  army  and  the  interior,  and  preached  up 
nothing  but  royalty  and  the  oveithrow  of  the  republic ;  in  the  interest^ 
always  ill  dissembled  and  often  boldly  manifested,  for  the  glory  of  Austria 
and  England;  in  the  eiforls  that  were  made  to  depreciate  the  just  renown 

'  "  The  gamd  of  the  Councils,  which  had  been  Bubject  to  the  Directory,  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  inspectors  of  the  hall;  and  it  wm  proposed  that  tlia 
Councils  should  decree  the  toYiioval  of  the  troops.  At  the  point  at  whicli  the  two  par- 
lies had  arrived,  a  victory  was  necessary,  in  order  once  more  to  decide  tlie  great  ques- 
tion between  the  Revolution  and  the  old  goyeTnmtnV'—Mignel.     E. 
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of  our  warriors ;  in  the  calumnies  diffused  against  two  illustrious  generals, 
who  had,  the  one  in  the  West,  the  other  in  Italy,  added  to  their  exploits  the 
ininiortal  hononr  of  the  most  admirable  political  conduct;  finally,  in  the 
sinister  projects  announced  by  men  who  posaessed  more  or  less  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  state.  The  Directory  added,  that  it  nevertheless 
entertained  the  firm  resolntion  and  the  well-founded  hope  of  saving  France 
from  the  new  convulsions  with  which  she  was  threatened.  Thua,  in- 
stead of  explaining  and  excusing  its  condnct,  the  Directory,  on  the 
contrary,  recriminated,  and  openly  manifested  an  intention  to  engage  in 
the  conflict,  and  a  hope  to  come  off  victorious.  This 
sidered  as  a  real  manifesto,  and  excited  a 
Hundred  immediately  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  and  to  answer 
the  message. 

The  constitutionalists  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs.  They 
saw.  Oil  the  one  hand,  the  Directory  ready  to  support  itself  upon  the  armies; 
on  the  other,  the  CHchyans  ready  to  collect  the  band  of  Vendemiaire, 
under  pretext  of  organizing  the  national  guard.  Those  who  were  sincerely 
republicans  would  rather  that  the  Directory  should  prove  victorious,  but 
they  would  al!  have  preferred  that  there  should  not  be  aoy  combat;  and 
they  could  not  perceive  how  injurious  their  opposition  had  been  in  alarming 
the  Directory  and  encouraging  the  reactors.  They  did  not  confess  their 
faults,  but  they  deplored  the  situation,  imputing  it  as  usual  to  their  adversa- 
ries. Such  of  the  CHchyans  as  were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  counter-revo- 
lution, as  did  not  even  wish  for  it,  as  were  actuated  solely  by  an  imprudent 
hatred  against  the  excesses  of  the  revolution,  began  to  be  terrified,  and 
feared  lest  by  their  contradiction  they  had  awakened  ail  the  revolutionary 
propensities  of  the  Directory.  Their  ardour  was  cooled.  The  absolutely 
royalist  Clichyaiis  were  ijj  a  great  hurry  to  act,  and  were  afraid  of  being 
anticipated.  They  surrounded  Pichegru  and  urged  him  with  ivarmth. 
The  latter,  with  his  usual  phlegm,  made  promises  to  the  agents  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  still  continued  to  temporize.  He  possessed,  however,  no  real 
means ;  for  a  few  emigrants,  a  few  Chouans  in  Paris,  did  not  constitute  a 
sufficient  force ;  and,  until  he  should  have  the  national  guard  at  his  disposal, 
he  could  no£  make  any  serious  attempt.  Cold  and  wary,  he  took  a  just 
view  of  his  situation,  and  replied  to  ail  solicitations  that  it  was  requisite  to 
wait.  He  was  told  that  the  Directory  was  about  to  strike;  he  replied  that 
the  Directory  durst  not.  For  the  rest,  giving  the  Directory  no  credit  for 
daring,  finding  his  own  means  yet  inadequate,*  and  having  plenty  of  money 
at  his  disposal,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  act. 

In  this  situation,  prudent  minds  sincerely  wished  that  a  conflict 
might  be  avoided.  They  wished  for  an  aceonnmodation  which,  re- 
conciling the  constitutionalists  and  the  moderate  CHchyans  with  the 
Directory,  should  restore  to  it  a  majority  which  it  had  lost,  and  relieve 
it  from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  violent  means  of  safety.  Madame  de 
Staei  was  so  placed  aa  to  wish  for,  and  to  attempt,  such  an  accommodation. 
She  was  the  centre  of  that  brilliant  and  enlightened  society,  which,  though 
it  deemed  the  government  and  its  chiefs  rather  vulgar,  was  attached  to  the 
republic.  Madame  de  Stael  was  fond  of  that  form  of  government,  as  the 
fairest  arena  for  the  human  mind.  She  had  already  placed  one  of  her 
friends  in  an  elevated  post ;  she  hoped  to  place  thern  all,  and  to  become 

lunoiis  was  extremely  amajl.    Their 
who  could  not  be  relred  >n.  ki  the 
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their  Egeria.  She  saw  the  peril  to  which  this  order  oJ"  things,  which  had 
become  dear  to  lier,  was  exposed  ;  she  admitted  men  of  all  the  parties,  she 
listened  to  them,  and  could  foresee  a  speedy  ooliision.  She  was  generous, 
active  ;  she  could  not  keep  aloof  from  events  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  strive  to  use  her  influence  in  uniting  men  whom  no  profound 
antipathy  dissevered.  She  assembled  iu  her  drawing-room  the  republicans, 
the  constitutionalists,  aad  the  Clichyans;  she  endeavoured  to  soothe  the 
violence  of  the  discussions,  by  interposing  herself  between  their  seJf-loves 
with  the  tact  of  a  kind  and  superior  woman.  But  she  was  oot  more 
successful  than  people  in  general  are  in  effecting  party  vecoociiiations ;  and 
the  men  most  strongly  opposed  to  one  another  began  to  keep  away  from 
her  house.  She  strove  to  see  the  members  of  the  two  commissions 
appointed  to  reply  to  the  recent  message  of  the  Directory.  Some  were 
constitutionalists,  as  Thibaudeau,  Emery,  Simeon,  Tronjon-Ducoudray, 
andPortalis;  through  the ifl  it  might  be  possible  (o  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  language  of  the  two  reports ;  and  these  reports  were  extremely 
important,  for  they  were  the  answer  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Directory. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  extremely  active  personally,  and  through  her  friends. 
The  constitutionalists  desired  an  accommodation,  for  they  were  sensible  of 
the  danger  ;  but  this  accommodation  required,  on  their  part,  sacrifices 
which  it  was  difiicuit  to  wring  from  them.  If  the  Directory  had  committed 
real  faults,  and  had  taken  culpable  measures,  then  a  negotiation  might 
have  been  opened  for  the  revocation  of  certain  of  those  measures,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  with  reciprocal  sacrifices  ;  but,  excepting  the  private 
misconduct  of  Barras,  the  majority  of  the  Directory  had  conducted  itselt 
with  as  much  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  as  could  possibly  be 
desired.  No  arbitrary  act,  no  usurpation  of  power,  could  be  imputed  to 
it.  The  administration  of  the  finances,  so  severely  censured,  was  the 
forced  result  of  circumstances.  The  change  of  the  ministers,  the  move* 
nient  of  the  troops,  the  addresses  of  the  armies,  the  appointment  of 
Augereau,  were  the  only  facts  that  could  be  mentioned  as  indicating  formi- 
dable intentions.  But  these  were  precautions  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  danger ;  and  it  was  requisite  to  remove  the  danger  entirely  by  restoring 
the  majority  to  the  Directory,  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  require  it  to 
renounce  these  precautions.  The  constitutionalists,  on  the  contrary,  had 
supported  the  new  members  in  al!  their  attacks,  whether  unjust  or  indis- 
creet ;  and  it  was  for  them  aiooe  to  give  way.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  required  of  the  Directory,  but  much  of  the  constitutionalists ;  which 
rendered  the  exchange  of  sacrifices  impossible. 

Madame  de  StaeJ  took  great  pains,  personally  and  by  her  friends,  to 
produce  a  conviction  that  the  Directory  was  ready  to  run  all  hazards,  that 
the  constitutionalists  would  be  the  victims  of  their  obstinacy,  and  that  the 
republic  would  be  ruined  along  with  them.  But  these  refused  every  sort 
of  concession,  and  insisted  that  the  Directory  should  give  way  to  ihem. 
Rewbel  and  Lareseill^re  were  spoken  to.  The  latter,  without  repelling 
the  discussion,  entered  into  a  long  enumeration  of  the  acts  of  the  Direc- 
tory, asking,  at  the  mention  of  each  of  these  acts,  whether  it  was 
censdr^ble.  The  interlocutors  were  without  reply.  As  for  sending  back 
Augereau,  and  the  revocation  of  all  the  measures  which  indicated  a  speedy 
resolution,  Lareveillcte  and  Rewbel  were  inexorable.  They  would  ni^ 
yield  at  all,  and  proved,  by  their  cold  firmness,  that  a  great  determination 
Had  been  taken. 

Madame   de  StacI,  and   those  who  seconded  her   in  her  laudable  but 
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fmiliess  undertaking,  were  very  urgent  with  flie  memhers  of  the  two 
com  miss  ions,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  tliem  not  to  propose  too  violent 
egislative  measures,  and,  in  particular,  not  to  indulge  in  dangerous  and 
irritating  recriminations  when  replying  to  the  grievances  contained  in  (he 
message  of  the  Directory.  All  this  trouhle  was  thrown  away ;  for  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  party  having  ever  taken  advice.  In  the  two  commissions 
there  were  Clichyans,  and  they  very  naturally  would  wish  for  the  moat 
violent  measures.  They  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  on  a  special  transfer  to 
the  criminal  jury  of  Paris  of  all  offences  committed  against  the  safety  of 
the  legislative  body,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  troops  from  the  constitutional 
circle ;  they  required,  in  particular,  that  the  constitutional  circle  should  not 
belong  to  any  miSitary  division.  The  aim  of  this  last  measure  was  to  take 
the  command  of  Paris  from  Augeteau,  and  to  accomplish,  by  a  decree,  what 
could  not  be  obtained  by  way  of  negoliation.  These  measures  ive« 
adopted  by  the  two  commissions.  But  Thibaudeau  and  Tronjon-Ducou- 
dray,  directed  to  make  the  report,  the  one  to  the  Five  Hundred,  the  other 
to  the  Ancients,  refused,  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness,  to  present  the 
last  proposition.  It  was  then  given  up,  and  the  two  former  only  were 
retained.  Tronfon-Ducoudray  made  his  report  on  the  3d  of  Fructidor, 
Thibaudeau  on  the  4th.  They  replied  indirectly  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
Directory,  and  Tronfou-Ducoudray,  addressing  the  Ancients,  eshorled 
them  to  interpose  their  wisdom  and  their  dignity  between  the  vivacity  of 
the  young  legislators  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  power.  Tiiibiadeau  strove  to  justify  the  Councils, 
to  prove  that  they  had  not  intended  either  to  attack  the  government  or  to 
calumniate  the  armies.  He  referred  to  Dumolard's  motion  relative  to 
Venice.  He  insisted  that  nobody  meant  to  attack  the  heroes  of  Italy;  but 
maintained  that  their  creations  would  not  be  durable  unless  they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  two  Councils.  The  two  insignificant  measures  proposed 
were  adopted,  and  these  two  reports,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expect- 
ed, produced  no  etTecf.  They  clearly  expressed  the  impotence  to  which 
the  constitutionalists  were  reduced  by  their  equivocal  situation  between  the 
royalist  faction  and  the  Directory,  resolved  not  to  conspire  with  the  one  or 
to  make  concessions  to  the  other. 

The  Clichyans  complained  much  of  the  insignificance  of  these  reports, 
and  declaimed  against  the  weakness  of  the  constitutional  iets.  The  most 
ardent  wished  for  the  combat,  and  especially  for  the  means  of  engaging  in 
it,  and  inquired  what  the  Directory  was  doing  towards  organizing  the 
national  guard.  This  was  precisely  what  the  Directory  had  no  wish  to  do, 
and,  in  fact,  it  had  resolved  not  to  organize  it. 

Carnot  was  in  a  still  more  singular  position  than  the  constitutional 
party.  He  had  fairly  quarrelled  with  the  Clichyans  on  observing  their 
conduct ;  he  was  i^elegs  to  the  constitutionalists,  for  he  had  taken  no  share 
in  their  attempts  at  accommodation,  and  he  was  too  irritable  to  reconcile 
himself  with  his  colleagues.  He  was  alone,  without  support,  amidst  the 
void,  having  no  longer  any  aim,  for  he  had  missed  the  aim  of  self-love 
which  he  had  onee  had,  and  the  new  majority  which  he  had  dreamt  of  was 
impossible.  Nevertheless,  from  a  ridiculous  perseverance  in  suppo||mg  the 
sentiments  of  the  opposition  in -the  Directory,  he  formally  demanfled  the 
organization  of  the  national  guard.  His  presidency  of  the  Directory  was 
about  to  expire,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  bring  that 
subject  under  discussion.  Lareveilleve  then  rose  with  firmness,  and,  having 
never  had  any  personal   qu.irreJ  with  him,  he  resolved  !o  make  one  more 
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effort  to  reconcile  him  to  his  colleagues.  Addressing  him  at  once  with 
mildness  and  assurance,  he  put  several  questions  to  hiin^^  "  Carnot,"  said 
he,  "  hast  thou  ever  heard  us  make  any  proposition  tending  to  abridge  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Councils,  to  increase  our  own,  to  compromise  the 
constitution  of  the  republic !  " — "  No,"  replied  Carnot,  with  embarrassment, 
"  HaM  thou,"  resumed  LareveiH^re,  "ever  heard  us,  in  a  matter  of  finance, 
war,  or  diplomacy,  propose  a  measure  that  was  aot  conformable  with  the 
public  interest  1  As  to  what  is  personal  to  thyself,  hast  thou  ever  heard  us 
depreciate  thy  merit,  ov  deny  thy  services?  Since  ihou  hast  separated 
thyself  from  us,  canst  thou  accuse  us  of  any  disrespect  for  thy  person? 
Has  thy  opinion  been  the  less  listened  to  when  it  appeared  to  us  useful  and 
sincerely  proposed  ?  Pot  my  own  part,"  added  Lareveill^re,  "  though  thou 
Just  belonged  to  a  faction  which  has  persecuted  both  myself  and  my 
family,  have  I  ever  shown  the  least  resentment  against  thee  ?  " — "  No,  no," 
replied  Carnot  to  all  these  questions.  "  Well,  then,"  added  Lareveillere, 
"  how  canst  thou  separate  from  us  to  attach  thyself  to  a  faction  which 
deceives  thee,  which  would  make  use  of  thee  to  ruin  the  republic,  which 
would  ruin  thee  after  making  use  of  thee,  and  which  in  ruining,  will 
dishonour,  thee  1  "  Lareveillere  employed  the  most  friendly  and  the  most 
persuasive  terms  to  convince  Carnot  of  the  error  and  the  danger  of  his 
conduct.  Rewbel  and  Barras  even  did  violence  to  their  hatred.  Rewbel, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  Barras,  from  natural  suppleness,  talked  to  him  almost 
as  friends.  But  demonstrations  of  kindness  serve  only  to  irritate  a  certain 
sort  of  pride.  Carnot  remained  cold,  and,  after  ail  the  pains  taken  by  his 
colleagues,  he  drily  repeated  his  proposal  for  discussing  the  organization  of 
the  national  guard.  The  directors  then  broke  up  the  sitting,  and  retired, 
convinced,  as  men  easily  are  on  such  occasions,  that  their  colleague  was 
betraying  them,  and  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  enemies  of  the 
government, 

It  was  resolved  that  the  meditated  stroke  should  fall  upon  him  and 
Barthelemy,  as  well  as  upon  the  principal  members  of  the  Councils.  The 
plan  definitively  adopted  was  as  follows.  The  three  directors  still  believed 
that  the  deputies  of  Clichy  were  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  They  had 
not  obtained,  either  against  them  or  against  Pichegru,  any  fresh  evidence 
that  would  admit  of  judicial  proceedings.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  stretch  of  power. 

Th  y  h  d  the  two  Councils  a  decided  minority,  which  would  be  joined 
by    H   h  veriog  men,  whom  half-measures  irritate  and  estrange,  but 

h  lecgy  overpowers  and  brings  back.     They  purposed  to  close 

h    h  !l  i  eh  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred  met,  to  appoint  some 

h      pi        f      their  sittings,  to  summon  thither  all  the  deputies  on  whom 
1    y        Id      1)    to  draw  up  a  list  containmg  the  two  directors,  and  one 
h     d    d      d    venty  deputies  selected  from  among  the  most  suspected,  and 
p    p         1     r  banishment  without  judicial  discussion  and  by  an  extraor- 
d       y  1       I     ve  procedure.     They  meditated  no  person's  death,  but  the 
f       dm      1  of  all  the  dangerous  men      Many    have  thought  that  this 
1  ority  had  become  useless,  because  the  Councils,  intimidated 
resolution  of  the  Directory,  appeared  to  relax.     But  this 
p  transient.     To  every  one  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the 

p  d    h  ir  lively  imagination,  it  is  evident  that  the  Clichyans,  on 

g   h    D     ctory  refrain  from  acting,  would  have  again  taken  courage 
If   h  y  1    d  k  pt  themselves  quiet  till  the  new  election   they  would  have 

d     bl  d    h    r  ardour  on  the  arrival  of  the  third,  and  would  then  have 
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displayed  an  id'esistfoie  energy.  The  Directory  would  not  even  have  then 
found  the  conventional  minority  which  remained  in  the  Councils  to  support 
it,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  legality  to  the  extraordinary  measures  which  it 
intended  to  adopt.  Lastly,  without  taking  into  consideration  this  inevitabie 
result  of  a  new  election,  the  Directory,  in  not  acting,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  execute  the  laws  and  to  reorganize  the  national  guard ;  that  is, 
to  give  the  army  of  Vendemiaire  to  the  counter-revolution,  which  would 
have  produced  a  frightful  civil  war  between  the  national  guards  and  the 
troops  of  the  line.  And,  in  fact,  while  Pichegru  and  a  few  intriguers  had 
no  other  means  than  motions  in  the  Five  Hundred,  and  some  emigrants  or 
Chouans  in  Paris,  their  schemes  were  little  to  he  feared  ;  hut,  supported  by 
the  national  guard,  they  would  be  able  to  give  battle,  and  to  commence  the 

In  consequence,  Rewbel  and  Lareveiliere  agreed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  without  delay,  and  not  to  prolong  the  state  of  uncertainty.  Barras 
alone  held  hack,  and  gave  some  uneasiness  to  his  two  colleagues.  They 
were  still  apprehensive  lest  he  should  treat  with  the  royalist  party,  or  join 
with  the  Jacobin  faction  to  excite  a  commotion.  They  watched  him  close- 
ly, and  still  strove  to  win  Augereati,  by  addressing  themselves  to  his  vanity, 
and  endeavouring  to  render  him  sensible  to  the  esteem  of  upright  men. 
Still,  some  further  preparations  were  requisite,  as  well  to  gain  the  grena- 
diers of  the  legislative  body,  as  to  prepare  the  troops,  and  to  obtaiH  funds. 
It  was  agreed  to  wait  a  few  days  longer.  The  directors  would  not  apply  to 
Ramel,  the  minister,  for  money,  lest  they  should  compromise  him,  and  they 
were  expecting  that  which  Bonaparte  had  offered,  but  which  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

Bonaparte  had,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  Lavalette,  his  aide-de-camp,  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  all  the  intrigues. 
The  aspect  of  Paris  had  produced  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  M.  de  Lava- 
lette, and  he  had  communicated  his  impressions  to  Bonaparte.*     So  many 

'  The  following  atQteineiit  relative  lo  Lavalette 's  mission,  and  to  (he  political  intrigues 
of  the  period,  is  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  that  peraoiiage  : 

"  I  arrived  in  ParJa  in  tlie  month  of  May.  The  five  memfers  of  government  were,  at 
thai  time,  Barraa,  Rewliel,  Carnot,  La  Eeveili^re,  L^paox,  and  Barlhelemy.  The  first 
four  had  been  members  of  the  Convention;  and  although  none  of  tliem  had  been  famous 
duringthe  Reign  of  Terror  for  any  attocioos  net,  still  tTie  three  first  had  voted  the  death 
of  the  King — a  vote  which,  notwithataadtng  the  fatal  though  powerful  consiueraCioTi  that 
may  be  presented  in  alleviation,  placed  them  amongst  the  most  furious  Jacobins,  and 
was  prejudicial  lo  the  respect  with  vi-hioh  they  ought  to  have  been  invested.  The 
people  bore  impatiently  the  yoke  of  men  who  recalled  to  their  minds  such  fatal  events; 
and  they  were  especially  disliked  by  the  oonstitutionaliats  of  1791,  who  reproached  them 
at  once  with  the  destruction  of  their  edifice,  and  the  persecnlions  which  had  ao  long 
weighed  upon  them.  When  1  arrived,  the  contest  was  violent,  and  the  antagi.nist3  c^ 
government  made  no  secret  of  their  wish  to  overthrow  tie  majority.  My  first  visit  was 
to  Barraa,  who  seemed  to  have  preserved  favourable  sentiments  for  General  Booapaiie, 
and  who  expressed  to  me  a  wish  to  maintain  the  friendship  which  had  so  -long  united 
them.  After  him  I  saw  Carnot,  who  spoke  to  me  with  a  reserve  commanded  by  the  in 
timate  conneiion  of  General  Bonaparte  with  Barraa.  A  difference  of  systems  and  views 
on  some  poinls  of  government  had  created  between  these  two  directors  an  animosity 
wliich  betrayed  itself  in  invectives  and  threats,  that  left  no  opening  for  reooneiliation. 
Carnot,  however,  expressed  himself  with  candonr.  'It  ia  impossible,'  he  said, 'to  go  ou 
any  longer  on  the  revolutionary  road,  Ifa  lasting  system  of  moderation  be  not  adopted, 
all  IS  lost.  France  feels  horror  for  whatever  brings  to  mind  the  deplorable  measures  to 
which  the  necessity  of  savins  her  has  carried  the  country.  The  public  mind  is  irritated, 
and,  nnleas  great  care  be  taken,  the  effect  will  be  to  involve  us  again  in  a  confnaioii, 
out  of  which  we  shall  be  extrio^ted  only  to  bend  under  the  yoSe  of  the  Boutbona, 
The  faction  a^inst  which  1  am  Struggling  doea  not  blush  to  charge  me  with  being  n 
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personal  reseatments  are  mingled  with  political  animoailies  that,  on  a  close 
view  of  the  parties,  the  sight  becomes  repulsive.  Frequently  too,  if  we 
suffer  our  minds  to  dwell  esciusively  on  what  is  personal  in  political  dis- 
sensions, we  shall  be  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  generous, 
sincere,  and  patriotic,  in  the  motives  which  divide  men. 

Such  was  precisely  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  struggles  of 
the  three  directors,  Barras,  Lareveillere,  and  Rewbel,  with  Bartheleiny 
and  Carnot,  and  of  the  Conventionalists  with  the  Clichyans.  It  was  a 
frightful  fray,  in  which  wounded  vanity  and  self-interest  would  appear  at 
first  sight  to  act  the  principal  pari.  The  military  officers  in  Paris  added 
their  pretensions  to  a!l  those  which  were  already  at  variance.  Though 
irritated  against  the  faction  of  Clichy,  they  were  not  very  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  Directory.  It  is  usual  for  men  to  become  importunate  and  sus- 
ceptible when  they  deem  themselves  necessary.  Grouped  around  Scherer, 
the  minister,  these  officers  were  disposed  to  complain,  as  if  the  government 
had  not  done  enough  for  them.  Kleber,  the  noblest  hut  the  most  intractable 
of  these  characters,  and  who  has  been  correctly  delineated  when  it  was  said 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  either  the  first  or  the  second — Kleber  had  told 
the  Directory  in  his  original  language,  "I  will  fire  upon  your  enemies  if 
they  attack  you;  but  in  facing  them  I  shall  turn  my  back  upon  you." 
Lefebvre,  Bernadotte,  and  all  the  others,  expressed  themselves  in  the  same 
manner.  Struck  with  this  chaos,  M.  de  Lavalette  wrote  to  Bonaparte  in 
such  a  way  as  to  induce  him  to  remain  independent.  Thenceforward  the 
latter,  satisfied  with  having  communicaied  the  impulse,  would  not  proceed 
farther,  but  resolved  to  await  the  result.  He  wrote  no  more.  The  Direc- 
tory then  addressed  itself  to  the  gallant  Hoche,  who,  having  alone  a  right 

royidiat;  and,  nevertheless,  nobody  is  more  convinced  thnn  I  am  of  Pichegru's  treason, 
and  the  necessity  ol'  punishiog  him ;  but  they  want  to  govern  France  as  they  would  a 
clab.  Narrow  views,  a  passionate,  factious  spirit,  Uie  prejudices  of  ignorance  and  fear, 
ever  sUBoicioua  and  blind,  preside  over  al!  our  acts ;  they  prefer  the  violence  that  irri- 
tates, while  moderation  and  firmnpaa  would  be  sulfioient  lo  emootli  everything.  My 
Bituation  ia  painful ;  for  I  am  forced  to  move  with  a  party  in  which,  exclusive  of  Piche- 
gru,  there  are  men  to  whom  I  am  obnoxious,  who  perhaps  conspire  witti  him,  and  who 
will  ruin  tlie  republic,  without  obteining  the  secret  aim  of  their  endeavours.  I  have 
ti'icd,'  ho  added,  '  to  reclaim  Piohegru ;  1  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  but 
tiie  conversation  1  had  with  him  convinced  me  that  he  is  cleverer  tiian  I  thought,  an<i 
that  heliaa  taken  his  final  resolutions.  I  do  not  knowwliat  are  his  means  of  execution, 
nnw  that  he  is  no  longer  with  the  army  ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  thej-  will  miscarry 
when  opposed  by  the  firm  vigilance  of  government,  and  by  publjc  opinion,  which  is 
strongly  declared  against  the  Bourbons.'  This  conversation,  of  which  I  have  only  re- 
corded the  most  remarkable  parts,  was  the  only  one  I  had  with  Carnot.  The  house  of 
Jiiirras  was  open  to  me,  and  I  went  Wiere  so  often  that  Carnot  could  not  but  look  upon 
mo  as  a  man  entire Jy  devoted  to  tiie  party  of  that  director :  it  was,  however,  not  so.  Al! 
Ilia  speeches  breatbed  hatred  and  vengeance.  A  month  before  the  catastrophe  took 
place,  it  was  secretly  resolved  to  make  it  terrible,  and  the  victims  were  marked  out. 
aiy  position  and  my  duty  forbade  me  biking  any  part  in  the  contest,  but  I  wrote  the 
tiutii  to  General  Bonaparte.  I  observed  that  he  would  tarnish  his  glory  if  he  gave  any 
anpport  to  acts  of  violence,  which  the  situa^oa  of  government  did  not  justify ;  that 
nobody  would  paidon  him  if  he  joined  the  Directory  in  their  plan  to  overthrow  the  con- 
slitution  and  liberty;  tliat  prosoriptiona  were  about  to  take  place  against  the  national 
representation,  and  against  citizens  whose  virtues  made  them  worthy  of  respect ;  that 
.  punisliinents  would  be  inflicted  without  trial,  and  that  the  hatred  resultmg  from  such 
measures  would  eitend  not  only  to  the  Directory,  but  to  the  whole  system  of  republican 
government.  Besides,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  party  they  were  going  to  proscribe, 
really  wislied  tlie  return  of  the  Bourbons;  and  in  any  case  the  legal  punishment  and 
banishment  of  Pichegru  would  be  sutlicient  to  destroy  any  plans  of  that  sort.  These 
considerations-  made  bo  much  impiesaion  on  the  mind  of  General  Bonaparte,  that  he 
noon  avoided,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Directory,  all  allusion  to  the  mterior  sitis- 
ntion  of  Fi-anoe,  and  at  last  left  off  writing  to  tlicni  altogether."    E. 
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to  be  dissatisfied,  sent  fifty  thousand  francs  fo  m  c  1  e  e  e  part  of  his 
wife's  portion. 

It  was  now  the  first  days  of  Fruotido  La  e  e  lie  e  i  ad  ]U  succeeded 
Carnot  as  president  of  the  Directory  1  a  on  o  s  oned  to  receive 
VisconCi,  the  envoy  of  the  Cisalpine  rep  bi  c  nd  Gene  al  Be  nadotte,  the 
bearer  of  some  colours  which  ihe  an  y  of  I  aly  1  d  no  je  sent  to  the 
Directory*  He  resolved  to  speak  out  in  the  joldest  manner,  and  thus  to 
fo  e  B  a  to  come  to  a  decision.  He  made  two  vehement  speeches,  in 
1  1  he  plied  to  the  two  reports  of  Thibaudeau  and  Tronjon-Ducoudray, 
bu  hou     mentioning  them.      Speaking  of  Venice    and   the   recently 

e  a  pa  ed  people  of  Italy,  Thibaudeau  had  said  that  their  lot  would  not 
be  ii  ed  11  the  legislative  body  of  France  should  have  been  consulted. 
Allud  o  this  expression,  Lareveillere  said  to  Visconti  that  the  people  of 
I  ly  had  w  shed  for  liberty,  that  they  had  a  right  to  give  it  to  themselves, 
and  for  this  they  had  no  need  of  the  consent  of  anybody  whatever.  "  That 
liberty,"  said  he,  "  of  which  some  would  deprive  both  you  and  us,  we  will 
defend  together,  and  find  means  to  preserve."  The  threatening  toue  of  the 
two  speeches  left  no  doubt  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Directory  r  men  who 
talked  in  that  manner  must  have  their  forces  quite  prepared.  It  wns  the 
10th  of  Fractidor.  The  Clichyans  were  in  the  utmost  alarm.  In  their 
fury,  they  resumed  their  design  of  placing  the  Directory  under  accusation. 
The  constitutionalists  dreaded  such  a  procedure,  because  they  were  aware 
that  it  would  be  a  motive  for  the  Directory  to  break  out,  and  they  declared 
that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  set  about  procuriogevidenceof  the  treason  of 
certain  deputies,  and  demand  their  accusation.  This  threat  checked  the 
Ciichyans,  and  presented  the  preparation  of  an  act  of  accusation  against 
the  five  directors. 

The  ClichyaDs  had  long  wished  to  add  to  the  commission  of  the  inspect- 
ors Pichegm  and  Willot,  who  were  considered  as  the  two  generals  of  the 
party.  But  this  addition  of  two  new  members,  increasing  tne  number  to 
seven,  was  contrary  to  the  regulation.  They  awaited,  therefore,  the  renewal 
of  the  commission,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and 
appointed  Pichegru,  Vaublanc,  Delarue,  Thibandeau,  and  Emery.  The 
commission  of  the  inspectors  was  charged  with  the  police  of  the  hall;  it 
jjave  orders  to  the  grenadiers  of  the  legislative  body,  and  it  was  in  some 
measure  the  executive  power  of  the  Council.  The  Ancients  had  a  similar 
commission.  It  had  united  itself  with  that  one  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and 
both  watched  together  over  the  common  safety.  A  great  number  of  depu- 
ties frequented  this  commission,  without  having  a  right  to  a  seat  in  it;  so 
that  it  was  transformed  into  a  new  Clichy  club,  in  which  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  useieas  motions  were  made.  At  first,  it  was  proposed  to 
organize  a  police,  in  order  to  gain  information  of  the  designs  of  the  Direc- 
tory. One  Dossonville  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  As  they  had  no  funds, 
each  contributed  bis  share ;  but  only  a  small  sum  was  collected.  Supplied 
as  he  had  been,  Pichegru  could  have  contributed  largely  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  employed  on  this  occasion  the  funds  received  from  Wickham, 
These  police  agents  proceeded  to  pick  up  false  reports  in  ail  sorts  of  places. 
5nd  then  alarmed  the  commissioners  with  thera. 


'  "  Napoleon's  pretence  for  sending  Bernsdotte  to  Paris  was,  that  he  wished  to  Irmis- 
fflit  to  the  Directory  four  flags,  which,  out  of  the  tmrenty- one  taken  at  ihe  battle  of  Rivoit, 
nttd  been  left  iy  mistake  at  Pesohiera.  Bernadotte,  however,  did  not  take  any  ktchI 
part  in  the  political   intrigueg  of  the  capital.     He  iva?  always  ".  in-uJcnt  man.''  -Tlnii-' 
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Every  flay  they  said,  "  It  is  to-day,  it  is  to-night,  that  the  Directory 
intends  to  apprehend  two  hundred  deputies,  and  to  have  them  put  lo  death 
in  the  fauxbourgs."  These  rumours  struck  terror  into  the  commissions, 
and  this  terror  save  rise  to  the  most  indiscreet  schemes.  The  Directory 
received  througn  its  spies  an  exaggerated  report  of  all  these  propositions, 
and  it  was  filled  in  its  tarn  with  alarm.  It  was  then  said  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  Directory  that  it  was  high  time  to  strike,  if  it  did  not  mean  to 
be  anticipated ;  and  threats  were  thrown  out,  which,  repeated  in  their  turn, 
repaid  the  Clichyans  with  fright  for  fright. 

The  constitutionalists,  forming  a  separate  party  betweeii  the  two,  were 
daily  more  and  more  aware  of  their  faults  and  their  dangers.  They  were 
in  the  greatest  consternation.  Caruot,  still  more  isolated  than  they,  em- 
broiled with  the  Clichyans,  odious  to  the  patriots,  suspicious  even  to  the 
moderate  republicans,  slandered,  misunderstood,  received  daily  the  most 
darming  intelligence.  He  was  told  that  he  was  about  to  be  put  to  death 
by  order  of  his  colleagues.  Barthelemy,  threatened  and  apprized  like  him, 
was  filled  with  consternation. 

The  same  warnings  were  given  lo  others,  Lareveill^re  had  been 
informed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  Chou- 
ans  had  been  hired  lo  assassinate  him.  Finding  him  the  firmest  of  the 
three  members  of  the  majority,  it  was  he  who  was  fixed  upon  to  be  de- 
spatched, for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  it.  Certain  it  is  that  his  death 
would  have  changed  everything,  for  the  new  director  nominated  by  the 
Councils  would  certainly  have  voted  with  Carnot  and  Barthelemy.  The 
evident  object  of  the  crime,  and  the  particulars  given  to  Lareveillete, 
ought  lo  have  induced  hira  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Unmoved,  however,  he 
continued  his  evening  walks  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantea,  Malo,  cJicf 
d'eseadron  of  the  31st  dragoons,  who  had  sabred  the  Jacobins  at  the  camp 
of  Crenelle,  and  afterwards  denounced  Brottier  and  his  accomplices,  was 
set  on  to  insult  him.  This  Malo  was  the  creature  of  Carnot  and  Cochon, 
and  he  had,  without  intending  it,  inspired  the  Clichyans  with  hopes  which 
rendered  him  suspected.  Dismissed  by  the  Directory,  he  attributed  his 
dismissal  to  LareveilUre,  and  went  to  the  Luxembourg  to  insult  him. 
The  intrepid  magistrate  was  not  lo  be  daunted  by  a  cavalry  officer,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  he  turned  him  out  of  his  apartment, 

Rewbel,  though  strongly  attached  to  the  common  cause,  was  more 
violent  but  less  firm.  Some  one  came  to  tell  him  that  Barras  was  treating 
with  an  emissary  of  the  pretender's,  and  was  ready  to  betray  the  republic. 
The  connexion  of  Barras  with  all  the  parties  was  liable  to  excite  all  sorts 
of  apprehensions,  "  We  are  undone,"  said  Rewbel ;  "  Barras  is  betraying 
us  ;  we  shall  be  murdered  ;  no  other  course  is  lefl  us  but  flight ;  for  it  is 
no  longer  in  our  power  to  save  the  republic."  Lareveillere,  more  calm, 
lold  Rewbel  in  reply,  that,  instead  of  giving  way,  they  ought  to  go  to 
Barras,  talk  sharply  to  him,  oblige  him  to  speak  out,  and  overawe  him  by 
their  firmness.  Both  of  them  accordingly  went  to  Barras,  questioned  him 
with  authority,  and  aslied  why  he  still  delayed.  Barras,  engaged  in  making 
preparations  with  Augereau,*  demanded   three   or   four  days  more,  and 

'  "  Eonapurte  had  made  choice  of  Angereau  to  accond  the  revolution  which  was  pre- 


lecting in  person '  and  besides 


e  thought 
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promised  ih.it  there  should  be  no  longer  delay.     This  was  the  I3th  or  14tfe 
of  Fructidor,     Rewbel  was  satisfied  and  consented  to  wait. 

Barras  and  Augereau  had,  in  fact,  prepared  ecerything  for  the  execution 
of  the  stroke  which  had  been  so  long  meditated.  Hoche's  troops  were  dis- 
posed around  the  constitutional  limit,  ready  to  cross  it  and  to  proceed  in  & 
few  hours  to  Paris,  A  great  part  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  iegislative  body 
had  been  gained  by  means  of  Blanchard,  the  second  in  command,  an<i 
several  other  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Directory.  A  sufficient 
number  of  defections  in  the  ranks  of  the  grenadiers  to  prevent  a  battle  had 
thus  been  insured.  Ramel,  the  commander-in-chief,  had  continued  to  be 
attached  to  the  Councils,  in  consequence  of  his  conopxion  with  Cochoit 
and  Carnot ;  his  influence  was  not  much  to  be  feare  O 
had  been  taken.     Orders  were  given  that  the  troops  g 

Paris,  and  also  tlie  grenadiers  of  the  legislative  body, 
in  fifing.  These  movements  of  troops,  this  din  of  arm 
the  real  day  of  execution. 

The  event  was  expected  to  take  place  every  day.     It 
would  be  on  the  !5th  of  Fructidor,  then  on  the  16th ; 
sponded  with  the  2d  of  September,  and  the  Directory  wo 
thafday  of  dreadful  memory.     Meanwhile,  the  terror  o  C 

extreme.     The  police  of  the  inspectors,  deceived  by  f  d 

persuaded  them  that  the  event  was  fixed  for  the  night  be  5         d 

16th.  They  assembled  tuniultuoualy  in  the  evening 
two  commissions.     Rovere,  the  fierce  reactor,  one  of    h    m  m  e 

commission  of  the  Ancients,  read  a  police  report,  acco       g 
hundred  depaties  were  to  be  apprehended  in  the  nigh       O  m 

breathless  haste,  to  report  that  the  barriers  were  closed 
of  troops  were  entering  Paris,  and  that  the  directing  com  d 

the  Directory.  They  said,  also,  that  the  hotel  of  the  m 
was  completely  illuminated.     The  tumult  was  at  its  hei  T  m 

of  (he  two  commissions,   who  ought  to  have  been  bo  re 

about  fifly,  complained  that  they  could  not  deliberate, 
gers  were  sent  to  the  barriers  and  to  the  hotel  of  the  police  to  verify  the 
reports  of  the  agents,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  greatest  tranquillity 
prevailed  everywhere.  It  was  stated  that  the  police  agents  could  not 
be  paid  on  the  following  day  for  want  of  funds ;  each  emptied  his 
pockets  to  furnish  the  requisite  sum.  They  then  broke  up.  The 
Clichyans  surrounded  Pichegru,  to  persuade  him  to  act.  They  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  Councils  permanent,  then  to  collect 
the  emigrants  and  the  Chouans  whom  they  had  in  Paris,  to  add  a  number 
of  young  men  to  them,  to  march  against  the  Directory,  and  to  secure  the 
three  directors.  Pichegru  declared  all  these  plans  ridiculous  and  imprac- 
ticable, and  again  repeated  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  silly 
heads  of  the  party,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  commence  on  the  following 
day  with  obtaining  a  declaration  of  the  permanence. 

The  Directory  was  apprized  by  its  police  of  the  alarm  of  the  C!ichyan« 
and  of  their  desperate  designs.  Barras,  who  had  in  his  hands  all  the  means 
of  execution,  resolved  to  employ  them  that  very  night.  Everything  was  sa 
arranged  that  the  troops  could  traverse  the  constitutional  circle  in  a  few 
hours.  It  was  expected  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrison  of  Paris 
would  be  sufficient.  Great  manceuvres  of  troops  were  ordered  for  the  nes,t 
day,  that  a  pretext  might  not  be  wanting.  Neither  (he  min' 
directors,  Rewbel  and  Lareveillere,  nor  any  other  person,  ' 
q2 
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of  tlie  moment,  so  that  everybody  was  ignorant  of  the  event  which  was 
iihout  to  take  place.  That  day,  the  17th,  passed  off  quietly ;  no  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  Councils.  Many  of  the  deputies  absented  tiieniselves, 
in  order  to  escape  the  catastrophe  wl)icb  they  had  so  imprudently  provoked. 
The  silting  of  the  Directory  was  held  as  usual.  The  five  directors  were 
present.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  moment  when  the  sitting  was 
over,  Barras  took  Rewbel  and  Lareveill^re  aside,  and  told  them  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  strike  the  blow  that  very  night,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  enemy.  He  had  asked  them  for  four  days  more,  bat  would  not  wait 
(hat  time  lest  he  should  be  surprised.  The  three  directors  then  went  to 
Rewbel's,  where  they  established  themselves.  It  was  agreed  to  summon 
all  the  ministers  to  Rewbel's,  to  shut  themselves  op  there  till  the  event  was 
consummated,  and  not  to  allow  any  one  to  leave  the  place.  They  were  to 
have  no  communication  with  any  person  outside  excepting  Augereau  and 
his  aides-de-camp. 

This  arrangement  being  decided  upon,  the  ministers  were  convoked  for 
the  evening.  Al!  of  them  being  assembled  with  the  three  directors,  they 
fell  to  work  lo  prepare  the  requisite  orders  and  proclamations.  The  plan 
waPj  to  surround  (he  palace  of  the  legislative  body,  to  take  from  the  grena- 
diers the  posts  which  they  occupied,  to  dissolve  the  commissions  of  the 
inspectors,  to  shut  up  the  halls  of  the  two  Councils,  to  appoint  another 
place  of  meeting,  to  summon  thither  such  deputies  as  could  be  relied  on, 
and  to  cause  them  to  pass  a  law  against  those  of  whom  the  directors  wishetl 
to  rid  themselves,  They  made  sure  that  such  as  were  enemies  lo  the 
Directory  would  not  venture  to  repair  to  the  new  place  of  meeting.  In 
consequence,  proclamations  were  drawn  up,  stating  that  a  great  plot  had 
been  formed  against  the  republic;  that  its  principal  authors  were  members 
of  the  two  commissions  of  inspectors  ;  that  it  was  from  these  two  commis- 
sions that  the  conspirators  were  to  set  out ;  that,  to  prevent  their  attempt, 
the  Directory  commanded  the  halls  of  the  legislative  body  to  be  closed, 
and  fixed  upon  another  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  deputies  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  republic.  The  Five  Hundred  were  to  meet-in  the  Odeon 
theatre,  and  the  Ancients  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
An  account  of  the  conspiracy,  supported  by  the  declaration  of  Duverne  de 
Presle  and  the  paper  found  in  the  portfolio  of  d'Entraigues,  was  added  to 
these  proclamations.  The  whole  was  printed  immediately,  and  was  to  be 
posted  in  the  night  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  ministers  and  the  three 
directors  remained  shut  up  at  Rewbel's,  and  Augereau  set  out  with  his 
aides-de-camp  to  execute  the  plan  agreed  upon. 

Carnet  and  Barthelemy,  having  retired  to  their  apartments  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, knew  not  what  was  preparing.  The  Clichyans,  still  greatly 
agitated,  thronged  the  hall  of  the  commissions.  But  Barthelemy,  deceived, 
sent  word  that  nothing  could  happen  that  night.  Pichegru,  on  his  part, 
had  just  left  Scherer,  and  assured  him  that  nothing  was  yet  ready.  Some 
movements  of  troops  had  been  observed,  but  these,  it  was  said,  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  exercises,  and  no  alarm  was  felt  on  that  account.  Every 
one  went  home  with  renewed  confidence.  RovSre  alone  remained  in  the 
hall  of  the  inspectors,  and  retired  to  a  bed  provided  for  the  member  on  duty. 

About  midnight,*  Augereau  placed  all  the  troops  of  the  garrison  abou" 

"  "  On  the  niffht  of  the  I7th  of  Ftactidnr  the  Directory  moved  all  iJie  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  ihlo  the  capital,  nnd  the  inhobitants  at  midnight  beheld  witli  breathless 
anxiety  twelve  thousand  armed  mert  defile  in  silence  over  the  bridges  with  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  occupy  oil  the  avenues  to  tiie  Tuilpries.     Not  a  sound  was  to  be  beard 
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thepalace,  and  brought  forward  a  numerous  artillery.  The  greatest  tranquil- 
lity pervaded  Paris,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the  footfalls  of  the  soifliers 
and  the  rolling  of  the  gun-carriages.  It  was  requisite,  without  striking  a 
blow,  to  take  from  the  grenadiers  of  the  legislative  body  the  posts  which 
they  occupied.  About  odb  in  the  morning,  orders  were  transmitted  to  Ra- 
mel,  the  commandant,  to  go  to  the  minister  at  war.  He  refused,  guessing 
what  was  going  forward,  ran  to  waken  Rovere,  the  inspector,  who 
would  not  yet  believe  the  danger,  and  then  hastened  to  the  barracks  of  liis 
grenadiers,  to  get  the  reserve  under  arms.  Nearly  four  hundred  men  occu- 
pied the  different  posts  of  the  Tuileries ;  the  reserve  amounted  to  eight 
hundred.  It  was  immediately  put  under  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The  greatest  order  and  the  most 
profound  silence  prevailed  in  the  ranks. 

Nearly  ten  thousand  troops  of  the  line  occupied  the  environs  of  the 
palace,  and  were  preparing  to  force  it.  The  firing  of  a  cannon  charged 
with  powder,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  served  for  a  signal.  The 
commandants  of  the  columns  presented  themselves  at  the  different  posts. 
An  officer  went,  in  the  name  of  Augereau,  to  order  Rame!  to  give  up  the 
post  of  the  Pout  Tournant,  which  communicated  between  the  garden  and 
the  Place  Louis  XV. ;  but  ilamel  refused.  Fifteen  hundred  men  having 
advanced  to  this  post,  the  grenadiers,  most  of  whom  were  gained  over,  sur- 
rendered it.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  other  posts.  All  the  outlets  of 
the  garden  and  of  the  Carrousel  were  given  up,  and  the  palace  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  numerous  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  ready  harnessed,  were  pointed  at  the  palace.  There  was 
now  left  only  the  reserve  of  the  grenadiers,  eight  hundred  strong,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  and  headed  by  Ramel,  its  commandant.  Part  of  the 
grenadiers  were  disposed  to  da  their  duty ;  the  others,  won  by  the  agents 
of  Barras,  were  inclined,  on  the  contrary,  to  join  the  troops  of  the  Direc- 

but  ttie  marching  of  the  men  and  the  rolling  of  the  artillery,  till  the  Tuileries  were  sur 
rounded,  when  a  signal-gun  was  discharged,  which  made  every  heart  that  heard  it  heat 
with  Bgitalion. "  Inbtantly  the  troops  approached  the  gates,  and  commanded  tliem  to  be 
thrown  open.  Murmors  arose  among  the  guards  of  the  Councils;  the  railings  were 
closed,  and  every  preparaUoti  made  for  resistance.  But  no  sooner  did  the  staff  of  Au- 
gereau appear  at  the  gates  than  the  soldiers  of  the  adverse  party  seized  their  commander, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  tlie  assailants.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ail  was  con- 
cluded. Several  hundreds  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  party  of  the  Councils  were  in 
prison ;  and  the  people,  waking  up  from  tlieir  sleep,  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops, 
the  walls  covered  with  proolamadons,  and  military  despotism  established  I" — Misan.    E. 

"  I  spent  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  beholding  the  preparations  for  the  awful  scene 
which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  hours.  None  hut  soldiers  appeared  in  the  streets. 
The  cannon  brought  to  surround  the  palace  where  the  legislative  body  assembled,  were 
rolling  along  the  pavements  ;  but,  except  their  noise,  all  was  silence.  No  hostile  assem- 
blage was  seen  anywhere;  nor  was  it  known  against  whom  all  this  apparatus  was 
directed.  Liberty  was  the  only  power  vanquished  in  that  fatal  struggle.  It  might  have 
been  said  that  she  was  seen  to  fly,  like  a  wandering  spirit,  at  the  approach  of  the  day 
which  was  to  shine  upon  her  destraction." — Madame  lie  Stael.    E. 

"  At  length  came  that  terrible  day,  the  17th  of  Frucljdor.  I  cail  it  terrible,  because 
the  establiahmeut  of  a  republic  in  France,  such  as  the  fond  dreams  of  our  hearts  repre- 
sent it,  may  be  impracticable;  still  we  had  one,  even  in  the  Directory.  After  tlie  insti- 
tution of  this  diotiitorship — or  of  this  royalty  in  five  volumes — tatters  of  the  republic 
had  daily  fallen  under  the  blows  of  the  Directory  itself  and  Uie  anarchists ;  at  any  rale, 
however,  some  part  of  it  was  left.  But  this  awful  day  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  repub- 
lic, whose  foundations  had  Iwen  cemented  by  the  pure  and  glorious  blood  of  tlie  martyrs 
ofthe  Gironde,  had  vanished—was  dispelled  like  a  dream.  The  peal  that  gave  the  signal 
for  this  revolution  came  from  Italy,  It  was  the  hand  of  Bonnparle  that  rang  it.  - 
Ouchcsi  dMrantes.     E 
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tory.  Murmuis  arose  in  the  ranks  "We  are  not  S«iis,"  etdaimed 
several  voices.  "I  was  wounded  by  tiie  royalist=!  on  thf  13tli  of  Vende- 
miaire,"  said  an  officer;  "I  will  not  fight  foi  them  on  the  itbth  of  Fnicti- 
dor,"  Defection  was  thus  introduced  among  these  tioop^  Blanchard, 
second  in  command,  excited  it  by  his  worda  and  his  presence  Ramel, 
ihe  commandant,  was  still  determined  to  do  his  duty,  when  he  received  an 
order,  issued  from  the  hall  of  the  inspectors,  forbidding  him  to  fire,  Ai 
ihat  moment,  Augereau  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  staff!  "  Com- 
mandant Rame!,"  said  he,  "do  you  recognise  me  as  chief  of  the  17th 
mihtary  division?" — "Yes,"  replied  Ramel.  "Well,  then,  as  your  su- 
perior officer,  I  order  you  to  place  yourself  under  arrest."  Ramel  obeyed  ; 
but  he  was  ill-treated  by  some  furious  Jacobins  mingled  among  the  staff  of 
Augereau.  The  latter  extricated  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conducted 
to  the  Temple,  The  report  of  the  cannon  and  the  investment  of  the 
palace  had  awakened  the  whole  city.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  members  of  the  commissions  had  hastened  to  their  post  and  repaired 
to  their  hall.  They  were  surrounded,  and  could  no  longer  doubt  the  dan- 
ger. A  company  of  soldiers  placed  at  their  door,  had  orders  to  allow  all 
who  should  present  themselves  with  the  medal  of  deputy,  fo  enter,  but  to 
permit  none  to  depart.  They  saw  their  colleague  Dumas  coming  to  his 
post;  but  they  threw  a  note  to  him  out  of  the  window,  to  apprize  him  of 
the  danger  and  to  exhort  him  to  escape.  Augereau  ordered  the  sworda  of 
Pichegru  and  Willot  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  sent  them  both  to  the 
Temple,  as  well  as  several  other  deputies,  seized  in  the  commission  of  the 
inspectors. 

While  this  operation  was  being  executed  against  the  Councils,  the  Di- 
rectory had  ordered  an  officer  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment, 
and  to  secuce  Carnot  and  Barlhelemy.  Carnoi,  warned  in  time,  had  left  his 
apartments,  and,  having  the  key  of  a  small  door  of  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, had  contrived  to  escape.  As  for  Barthelemy,  he  had  been  found  in 
his  own  room,  and  seize'd.  His  apprehension  was  an  embarrassing  circum- 
stance for  the  Directory.  The  directors,  with  the  exception  of  Barras, 
were  delighted  at  the  escape  of  Carnot;  they  sincerely  wished  that  Barthe- 
lemy had  done  the  same.  They  sent  to  propose  to  him  to  flee.  Bar- 
thelemy answered  that  he  would  comply,  if  they  would  order  him  to  be 
conveyed  ostensibly  and  by  his  own  name  to  Hamburg.  The  Directory 
could  not  engage  to  take  such  a  step.  As  it  purposed  to  banish  several 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  it  could  not  show  such  favor  to  one  of 
its  eolleagues-  Barthelemy  was  conveyed  to  the  Temple;  he  arrived  there 
at  the  same  time  as  Pichegru,  Willot,  and  the  other  deputies,  seized  in  the 
commission  of  the  inspectors. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  many  deputies,  though  forewarned, 
resolved  courageously  to  repair  to  their  post.  Simeon,  president  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  and  Lafond-Ladebat,  president  of  the  Ancients,  reached  their 
respective  halls,  which  were  not  yet  closed,  and  took  the  chair  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  deputies.  But  some  officers  arrited  and  brought  them 
orders  to  retire.  They  had  only  time  to  declare  that  the  national  repre- 
sentation was  dissolved.  They  retired  to  the  residence  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  the  most  courageous  meditated  a  new  attempt.  They 
resolved  to  meet  a  second  time,  to  traverse  Paris  on  foot,  and  to  present 
themselves,  with  their  president  at  their  head,  at  the  gates  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Palace.  It  was  nearly  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  All  Paris  was  apprized 
f)f  (he  event;  the  tranquillity  of  that  great  city  was  not  disturbed  by  it 
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It  was  not  now  ihe  paEsioiis  that  produced  f 
thodical  ant  of  authority  against  some  of  the  representatives.  A  crowd  of 
curious  persons  thronged  the  streets  and  the  public  places,  without  saying 
a  word.  Some  detached  groups  from  the  fauxbourgs  aloue,  composed  princi- 
pally of  Jacobins,  passed  through  the  streets,  shouting,  The  Republic  for  ever  ! 
Down  iBith  the  Aristocrats !  They  found  no  echo,  no  resistance,  in  the 
mass  of  the  population.  It  was  around  the  Luxembourg  that  the  groups 
were  most  numerous.  They  shouted.  The  Directory  for  ew.r  !  a.nA  sovat:, 
Sarrasfor  ever ! 
,  The  group  of  deputies  passed  in  silence  through  the  crowd  collected  in 
the  Carrousel,  and  presented  itself  at  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries.  They  were 
refused  admitfance ;  on  their  demanding  entrance,  a  detachment  drove  them 
back,  and  pursued  them  till  they  were  dispersed — a  sad  and  deplorable 
spectacle,  which  betokened  the  speedy  and  inevitable  domination  of  the 
Pretorians  I  Why  was  it  decreed  that  a  perfidious  faction  should  oblige 
the  Revolution  to  invoke  the  aid  of  bayonets  T  The  deputies,  thus  pur- 
sued, retired  some  to  the  residence  of  Lafond-Ladebat,  the  president,  and 
others  to  a  neighbouring  house.  They  there  deliberated  tumultuously,  and 
were  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  protest,  when  an  officer  came  with  an  order 
for  them  to  separate.  A  certain  number  of  them  were  apprehended  and 
conveyed  to  the  Temple;  these  were  Lafoad-Ladebat,  Barbe-Marhois, 
TroH^on-Ducoudray,  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  Goupi!  of  Prefehi,  and  some 
others.  They  were  carried  to  the  Temple,  whither  they  had  been  preceded 
by  the  members  of  the  two  commissions. 

Meanwhile,  the  directorial  deputies  had  repaired  to  the  new  place 
assigned  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  body.  The  Five  Hundred  went 
to  the  Odeon,  the  Ancients  to  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  was  nearly  noon, 
and  they  were  still  far  from  numerous;  hut  the  number  iucreased  every 
moment,  either  because  the  tidings  of  this  extraordinary  convocation  were 
communicated  by  one  to  another,  or  because  all  the  waverers,  fearful  of 
declaring  their  dissent,  were  eager  to  repair  to  the  new  legislative  body. 
From  time  to  time  the  members  present  were  counted;  and,  at  length, 
when  the  Ancients  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  the  Five 
Hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  being,  one  more  than  half  of  both 
Councils,  they  began  to  deliberate.  Both  assemblies  were  under  some  em- 
barrassment, for  the  act  which  they  were  called  upon  to  legalize  was  a 
manifest  stretch  of  power.  The  first  thing  done  by  both  Councils,  was  to 
declare  themselves  permanent,  and  reciprocally  to  apprize  one  another  that 
they  were  constituted.  Poulain-G  rand  pre,  a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
was  the  first  who  spoke.  "  The  measures  which  have  been  taken,"  said 
he,  "the  building  which  we  occupy,  aii  indicate  that  the  country  has 
incurred,  and  is  still  incurring  great  dangers.  Let  us  thank  the  Directory, 
for  to  it  we  owe  the  salvation  of  the  country.*     But  it  is  not  enough  that 

*  That  the  Directory  were  not  the  eort  of  men  qualified  to  legislate  ror,or  stive,  Trance, 
18  evident  from  the  foUowing  graphic  sketch  of  one  of  llieir  sittings  about  a  fortnight 
provioas  to  tha  decisive  movement  of  Fruotidor.  The  sketch  is  from  ihe  pen  of  Lava- 
lette,  who  about  that  time  liad  frequent  communication  with  them.  Though  somewhat 
highly  coloured,  it  bears  the  atamp  of  truth  in  every  line:— "I  saw  our  five  kings 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  Francis  I.,  his  hat,  his.pajitaloons,  and  his  lace ;  the  face  of  I^ 
reveiUSre  looked  like  a  eork  opon  two  pins,  with  the  black  and  greasy  hair  of  Olodion. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  pantaloons  of  ^b  colour  of  wine-lees,  sat  in  a  folding  chair  at  tho 
feet  of  Ae  Directoc  Barraa,  in  tlie  court  of  the  Petit  Luienibourg ;  and  gravely  present 
ed  to  his  sovereigns  an  ambassador  fiom  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  wTiile  the  French 
were  eaUng  liis  master's  dinner,  from  the  soup  to  the  cheese, 
were  fifty  musioiaus,  and  singers  of  the  Opera;  and  the      '   " 
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the  Directory  ivatcnes  over  it.  It  is  our  duty  also  to  take  measures,  capa- 
ble of  insuring  the  public  welfare  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  III. 
To  (his  end,  I  move  the  formation  of  a  commission  of  five  members." 

This  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  commission  was  composed  of  deputies 
devoted  to  the  system  of  the  Directory.  These  were,  Sieyes,  Poulain- 
Grandpre,  Villers,  Chazal,  and  Boulay  of  La  Meurthe.  Notice  was  given, 
that  at  sis  o'clock,  a  message  would  be  sent  by  the  Directory  to  the  two 
Cotmcila.  This  message  contained  an  account  ol'  the  conspiracy,  as  far  as 
it  was  known  to  the  Directory,  the  two  documenls  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  fragments  of  letters  found  among  the  papers  of  the  royalist 
agents.  These  papers  contained  nothing  more  than  the  proofs  acquired; 
they  proved  that  Pichegru  was  in  negotiation  with  the  pretender;  thai 
Imbert  Colomes  corresponded  with  Blankenburg,  that  Mersan  and  Lemerer 
were  the  agenls  of  the  conspiracy  with  the  deputies  of  CHchy  ;  and  that  a 
vast  association  of  royalists  extended  throughout  all  France.  There  were 
no  other  names  in  them  than  those  already  mentioned.  These  papers,  never- 
theless, excited  a  great  sensation.  In  producing  the  moral  conviction, 
they  proved  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  in  a  judicial  way,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  direct  or  positive  evidence.  The  commission  of  Five  bad 
immediately  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  this  message.  The  Directory  not 
having  the  initiative  of  propositions,  it  was  for  the  commission  of  Five  to 
take  it ;  hut  that  commission  was  in  the  secret  of  the  Directory,  and  meant 
to  propose  the  legalization  of  the  stroke  of  policy  determined  beforehand. 
Boulay  of  La  Meurthe,  appointed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  commission, 
gave  the  reasons  with  which  extraordinary  measures  are  usually  accompa- 
nied, reasons  which,  under  the  circumstances,  were  unfortunately  but  too 
well-founded.  After  observing  that  they  were  at  that  moment  on  a  field 
of  battle  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  prompt  and  decisive  measure ; 
and  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
conspirators  to  do  mischief;  he  made  the  propositions  agreed  upon.  The 
principal  consisted  in  annulling  the  electoral  operations  of  forty-eight  de- 
partments, in  thus  clearing  the  legislative  body  of  deputies  devoted  to  a 
faction,  and  in  selecting  from  the  number  the  most  dangerous,  who  were  to 
be  banished.  The  Council  had  scarcely  the  option  in  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken ;  the  circumstances  admitted  of  no  others  than  those 
which  were  proposed  to  it,  and,  besides,  the  Directory  had  assumed  such 
an  altitude  that  the  assembly  would  not  have  dared  to  refuse  them.  The 
wavering  portion  of  the  members,  those  whom  in  a  popular  assembly  energy 
always  subdues,  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  direc&rialists,  and  ready  to 
vole  whatever  they  pleased.  Chollel,  however,  demanded  adelay  of  twelve 
hoars,  in  order  to  examine  the  propositions.  Cries  of  Vote,  vote,  im- 
posed silence  upon  him.  The  assembly  merely  erased  a  few  names  from 
the  Jist  of  persons  destined  to  banishment,  such  as  Thibaudeau,  Douleetde 
Pont^couhnt,  Tarbe,  Crecy,  Detorcy,  Normand,  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
Remusat,  and  Bailly,  some  as  being  good  patriots  notwithstanding  their 

age,  toaiing  a  patriotic  cantata 
hundred  young  and  beautifolw 
'"-'"  "*  lur  Pentarohy 

laloona,  with  ringg  o 
n  »£^n.  A  fortnight  after  ^la  magnificent  iSte,  tliouaands  of  faniiliei 
their  banished  fatbers;  forty-eight  depatlmenls  were  deprived  of  their  reprei 
and  forty  editors  of  newspapers  were  forced  to  go  and  drinli  the  watera  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Sinnomori,  or  the  Ohio.  It  would  be  a  eurioua  disquisition  to  seek  to  discover  what 
xeallj  were  at  that  time  the  republic  and  libetly ',  "    E. 
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cpfiosition,  others  as  too  insigailicant  to  be  dangerous.  After  these 
retrenchments,  the  proposed  resolutions  were  immediately  voted.  The 
electoral  operations  of  forty-eight  departments  were  cancelled.  These  de- 
partments were;  Ain,  Ardeche,  Arriege,  Aube,  Aveyron,  Bouchcs-du-Rhone, 
Calvados,  Charante,  Cher,  Coie-d'Or,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Dordogne,Eure,  Eure- 
et-Loire,  Gironde,  Herault,  Isle-et-Vilaine,  Iiidre-et-Loire,  Loiret,  Manche, 
Marne,  Majeiine,  Mont  Blanc,  Morbihan,  Moselle,  Deujt-Nethes,  Nord, 
Oise,  Orne,  Paa-de-Calais,  Paj-de-Dome,  Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin,  Rhone, 
Haute-Saone,  Saone-et-Loire,  Sarthe,  Seine,  Seine-Interieure,  Seiiie-et- 
Marne,  Seine-et-Oise,  Somme,  Tarn,  Var,  Vaiicluse,  and  Tonne."  The 
deputies  returned  by  these  departments  were  excluded  from  the  legislative 
body.  All  the  functionaries,  such  as  judges  or  municipal  administrators, 
elected  by  these  departments  were  also  deprived  of  their  ffyictions.  The 
following  persona  were  condemned  to  banishment  to  a  place  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Directory;  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Aubry,  Job  Ay  me,  Bay- 
ard, Blain,  Boissy-d'Anglas,  Borne,  Bourdon  of  the  Oise,  Cadroi,  Couchery, 
Delahaye,  Delarne,  Doumere,  Dumolard,  Duplantier,  Dupral,  Gilbert  Des- 
molieres,  Henri  Larividre,  Imbert  Colomes,  Camille  Jordan,  Jourdan  of  the 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  Gau,  Lacarriere,  Lemarchant-Gomicourt,  Lemerer, 
Mersan,  Madier,  Maillard,  Noailles,  Andr6,  Mae-Curtin,  Pavee,  Pastoret, 
Pichegru,  Polissart,  Prairie-Montaud,  Quatremere-de-duincy,  Saladin,  Si- 
meon, VauviUiers,  Vaublanc,  Villaret-Joyeuse,  Willol;  in  the  Council  of 
the  Ancients,  Barbe-Marbois,  Dumas,  Ferraut-Vaillant,  Lafond-Ladebat, 
Laumont,  Muraire,  Murinais,  Paradis,  Portalis,  Roverc,  and  Tronjon- 
Ducoudray. 

Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  Ihe  two  directors,  Cochon,  the  ex-minister  of  the 
police,  Dossonville,  his  clerk,  Ramel,  commandant  of  the  guard  of  the  le- 
gislative body,  and  the  three  royalist  agents,  Brottier,  Laville-Heurnois,  and 
Duverne  de  Presle,  were  also  condemned  to  banishment.  The  directors 
did  not  stop  there.  The  journaiists  had  been  not  less  dangerous  than  the 
deputies,  and  they  possessed  no  more  means  of  punishing  them  judicially. 
It  was  resolved  to  proceed  revolutionarily  in  regard  to  them,  as  in  regard 
to  the  members  of  the  legislative  body.  The  proprietors,  editors,  and  pub- 
lishers of  forty-two  newspapers,  were  condemned  to  banishment;  for,  no 
restrictions  being  then  imposed  on  the  political  journals,  their  number  was 
immense.  Among  the  forty-two,  figured  La  Quotidtenne.  To  these  dis- 
positions against  individuals,  were  added  others  for  strengthening  the  au- 
thority of  the  Directory,  and  re-establishing  the  revolutionary  laws  which 
the  Five  Hundred  had  abolished  or  modified.  Thus  the  Directory  was  to 
have  the  apijointraent  of  all  the  judges  and  municipal  magistrates,  whose 
election  was' annulled  in  the  forty-eight  departments.  As  for  the  places  of 
deputies,  they  were  left  vacant.  The  articles  of  the  noted  law  of  the 
3d  of  Brumaire,  which  had  been  repealed,  were  again  .put  in  force  and 
even  extended.  The  relatives  of  emigrants,  excluded  by  this  law  from  pub- 
lic functions  until  the  peace,  were  excluded  by  the  new  law  for  the  space 
of  four  years  after  the  peace.  They  were  deprived,  moreover,  of  the  elec- 
toral privileges.  The  emigrants,  who  had  returned  upon  pretext  of  apply- 
ing for  their  erasure,  were  to  leave  the  communes  in  which  they  were 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  French  territory  in  a  fortnight.  Such 
of  them  as  should  be  taken  in  contravention,  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 

-  Tiiougti  trie  autlior  mentiona  forlj-eigiit  dcpattmenia,  ]ie  imrnea  only  the  above 
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application  of  tlic  laws,  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  laws  which  recalled 
the  banished  priests,  which  released  them  from  the  oath,  and  imposed  oti 
them  a  mere  declaration,  were  repealed.  All  the  laws  relative  to  the  police 
of  religious  worship  were  re-established.  The  Directory  was  empowered 
to  banish,  by  a  mere  ordinance,  such  priests  as  they  knew  to  misconduct 
themselves.  As  for  the  newspapers,  it  was  to  have,  in  future,  the  power  to 
suppress  such  as  should  appear  dangerous  to  it.  The  political  societies, 
that  is,  the  clubs,  were  re-established,  but  the  Directory  was  armed  against 
iheni  with  the  same  power  as  had  been  given  to  it  against  the  journals.  It 
could  shut  them  up  whenever  it  pleased.  Lastly,  and  this  was  a  point  not 
less  important  than  any  of  the  others,  the  organization  of  the  national 
guard  was  suspended  and  deferred  till  other  times. 

None  of  tllese  dispositions  were  sanguinary,  for  the  time  for  spilling 
blood  was  past ;  but  they  invested  the  Directory  with  a  wholly  revolution- 
ary power.*  They  were  voted  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  in 
the  Five  Hundred.  No  voice  was  raised  against  their  adoption.  Some 
deputies  applauded,  but  the  majority  was  silent  and  submissive.  The  reso- 
lution which  contained  them  was  then  carried  to  the  Ancients,  who  were  in 
permanence,  like  the  Five  Htmdred,  and  waiting  to  be  furnished  with  a 
subject  for  deliberation.  The  mere  reading  of  the  resolution  and  of  the 
report,  occupied  them  till  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Wearied  with  loo  long 
a  sitting,  they  adjourned  for  a  few  nours.  The  Directory,  impatient  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Ancients,  and  to  be  enabled  to  support  by  a  law 
the  biow  which  it  had  struck,  sent  a  message  to  the  legislative  body.  "The 
Directory,"  it  said,  "has  devoted  itself  to  save  liberty,  but  it  relies  on 
you  to  support  it.  This  day  is  the  19th,  and  you  have  not  yet  done 
anything  to  second  it."  The  resolution  was  immediately  adopted  as  a  law, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Directory. 

No  sooner  was  it  furnished  with  this  law,  than  it  made  haste  to  use  it, 
being  determined  to  estecufe  its  plan  with  despatch,  and  immediately  after- 
wards to  restore  everything  to  order.  A  great  number  of  those  who  were 
condemned  to  banishment  had  fled;  Carnot  had  secretly  gone  towards 
Switzerland.  The  Directory  would  have  wished  Barthelemy  to  escape  also, 
but  he  refuged  for  reasons  which  have  been. already  stated.  Out  of  the  list 
of  persons  to  be  banished,  it  selected  fifteen,  who  were  considered  as  the 
most  dangerous  or  the  most  culpable,  and  destined  them  for  a  transportation, 
which,  to  some  of  them,  was  as  fatal  as  death  itself  They  were  sent  off 
the  same  day  in  grated  carriages  for  Uochefort,  whence  they  were  to  be 
conveyed  in  a  frigate  to  Guiana.  These  vvere,  Barthelemy,  Pichegru,!"  and 
Willot,  on  account  of  their  importance  or  their  culpability;  Rov^re,  on 

'  Tho  Directory  made  a  tyrannical  use  of  the  power  which  they  obtained  by  fheii 
victory.  Tliey  epilled,  indeed,  no  blood,  but  otherwise  their  nieaBores  a^ainet  the  de- 
feated party  were  of  the  most  illegal  and  oppressive  character.  During  Una  whole  revo- 
lution the  lower  portion  of  the  population,  which  used  to  be  so  much  agitated  on  like  oc- 
oasioiiB,  remained  perfectly  tjuiet.^'— SwW'j  Uft  ofJVa'poUon.    E. 

i  "  Astoniahment  waa  excited  by  the  little  respect  which  the  soldiers  showed  for  a 
general  who  had  so  ollen  led  them  lo  victory ;  but  he  had  been  succeasfully  represented 
as  a  counter-revolutionist— a  name,  which,  when  the  public  opinion  is  free,  eieroises  in 
France  n  kind  of  magical  power.  Beaidea.  Ficheeru  had  no  means  of  producing  an 
effect  on  the  ima^nation.  He  was  a  man  of  good  manners,  but  without  striking  ex- 
pression either  in  his  features  or  his  words.  It  has  often  been  siud  that  be  was  guided 
at  war  by  the  counsels  of  another.  This  is  at  least  credible,  for  his  look  and  i 
tion  were  so  dull,  that  they  suggested  no  idea  of  liis  being  fit  for  becoming  the 
any  enterprise." — Madame  ie  Stall.    "E, 
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account  of  his  known  connexion  with  the  royalist  faction;  Auhry,  on  ac- 
count of  the  paf  t  whioli  he  had  performed  in  the  reaction  ;  Bourdon  of  the 
Oise,  Murinais,  and  Delarue,  on  account  of  their  conduct  in  the  Five  Hun- 
dved  ;  itamel,  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers; 
Dossonville,  on  account  of  the  functions  whicb  he  bad  lield  under  the  com- 
miasion  of  the  inspectors;  Tronjon-Diieoudray,  Barh6-Marbois,  and  Lafond- 
Ladebat,  on  account,  not  of  their  culpability,  for  they  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  republic,  but  their  importance  in  the  Council  of  the  An- 
cients; lastly,  Brottier  and  Lavilie-Heurnois,  on  account  of  their  conspiracy. 
Their  accompjice,  Duverne  de  Presle,  was  spared  in  consequence  of  his 
revelations.  Hate  had,  no  doubt,  its  usual  share  in  the  selection  of  the 
victims,  for  among  these  fifteen  persons,  Picbegru  alone  was  really  dan- 
gerous. The  number  was  increased  to  sixteen,  by  the  attachment  of 
Letellier,  Barlhelemy's  servant,  who  insisted  on  accompanying  his  master. 
They  were  despatched  without  delay,  and  exposed,  as  it  always  happens  in 
such  cases,  to  the  brutality  of  the  suballerns.  The  Directory,  however,  ' 
having  been  informed  that  General  Dutertre,  who  commanded  the  escort, 
behaved  ill  towards  the  prisoners,  immediately  superseded  him.  These 
exiles  on  account  of  royalism,  were  bound  for  Sinamari,  where  they  would 
find  themselves  in  the  company  of  Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot-d'Herbois. 
The  destination  of  the  others  was  the  isle  of  Oleron. 

During  these  two  days,  Paris  continued  perfectly  quiet.  The  patriots 
of  tlie  fauxbourgs  deemed  the  punishment  of  transportation  too  mild  ;  they 
were  accustomed  to  revolutionary  measures  of  a  different  kind.  Relying 
upon  Barras  and  Augereau,  they  expected  something  more.  They  formed 
groups  beneath  the  windows  of  the  Directory,  and  shouted  ;  The  Republic 
Jot  ever!  The  Directory  for  ever  !  Barras  for  ever !  They  attributed  the 
measure  to  Barras,  and  desired  that  the  suppression  of  the  aristocrats 
might  be  committed  to  him  for  a  few  days.  These  groups,  however,  which 
were  far  from  numerous,  disturbed  not  in  the  least  the  peace  of  Paris. 
The  sectionaries  of  Vendemiaire,  who,  but  for  the  law  of  the  19th,  would 
soon  have  been  reorganized  as  national  guards,  had  no  longer  sufficient 
energy  to  talie  up  arms  spontaneously.  They  suffered  the  stroke  of  policy 
to  be  carried  into  effect  without  opposition.  For  the  rest,  public  opinion 
continued  uncertain.  The  sincere  republicans  clearly  perceived  that  the 
royalist  faction  had  rendered  an  energetic  measure  inevitable,  but  they  de- 
plored the  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  interveniion  of  the  military  power. 
They  almost  doubted  the  culpability  of  the  conspirators  on  seeing  such  a 
man  as  Carnot  mingled  in  their  ranks.  They  apprehended  that  hatred  had 
too  strongly  influenced  the  determinations  of  the  Directory.  Lastly,  even 
though  considering  its  determinations  as  necessary,  (hey  were  sad,  and  not 
without  reason  ;  for  it  became  evident  that  that  constitution,  on  which  they 
had  placed  all  their  hope,  was  not  the  termination  of  our  troubles  and  our 
discord.  The  mass  of  the  population  submitted  and  detached  itself  much 
on  that  day  from  political  events.  It  had  been  seen  on  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor  passing  from  hatred  against  the  old  regime  to  hatred  against  the 
system  of  terror.  If  it  had  since  attempted  to  interfere  in  public  affairs, 
It  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  reacting  against  the  Directory,  which  it 
confounded  with  the  Convention  and  the  committee  of  public  welfare  ; 
dismayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  energy  of  the  Directory,  it  regarded  the 
I8th  of  Fructidor  as  a  warning  to  keep  itself  aloof  from  public  events 
Accordingly,  from  that  day,  political  zeal  be^an  to  cool. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  stroke  of  policy  accompHahed  on  the 
R 
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I8th  of  Fructidor.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  had  become  useless  at  tlie 
moment  when  it  was  executed ;  (hat  (he  Directory,  in  frightening  the  roy- 
alist faction,  had  already  succeeded  in  overawing  it ;  that,  by  persisting  in 
this  stretch  of  power,  it  paved  the  way  to  miiifary  usurpation  by  setting  an 
example  of  violation  of  the  laws.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  the  royalist 
faction  was  intimidated  but  for  a  moment;  on  the  junction  of  the  new 
third,  it  would  infailibly  have  overturned  everything,  and  mastered  the 
Directory.  Civil  war  would  then  have  ensued  between  it  and  the  armies, 
The  Directory,  in  foreseeing  this  movement  and  timely  repressing  it,  pre- 
vented a  civil  war;  and,  if  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  mili- 
tary, it  submitted  to  a  melancholy  but  inevitable  necessity.  Legality  is  an 
illusion  in  the  train  of  such  a  revolution  as  ours.  It  was  not  undei'  the 
shelter  of  the  legal  power  that  all  the  parties  could  lie  down  and  rest  them- 
selves ;  it  required  a  stronger  power  to  repress  them,  to  unite  them,  to  blend 
them  together,  and  to  protect  them  all  against  Europe  in  arms;  and  ihal 
power  was  the  miiifary  power.  The  Directory,  therefore,  by  the  18th  of 
Fructidor,  prevented  civil  war,  and  substituted  in  its  stead,  a  stroke  cf 
policy,  executed  with  energy,  but  with  al!  the  calmness  and  moderation 
possible  in  limes  of  revolution. 
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THE    DIRECTORY. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  18TH  OF  FRUCTIDOR— TARDY  REVELATIONS 
AND  DISGRACE  OF  MOREAU— DEATH  OF  HOCHE— REPAYMENT  OF 
TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  DEBT—LAW  AGAINST  THE  CI-DEVANT  NO- 
BLES—RUPTURE OF  THE  CONFERENCES  AT  LILLE  WITH  ENGLAND 
—CONFERENCES  OF  UDINE- OPERATIONS  OF  BONAPARTE  IN  ITALY; 
FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CISALPINE  REPUBLIC;  ARBITRATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  VALTELINE  AND  THE  GRISOSS ;  LIGURIAN  CONSTI- 
TUTION; ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN— TREATY  OF 
CAMPO-FORMIO— RETURN  OF  BONAPARTE  TO  PARIS;  TRIUMPHAL 
FESTIVAL, 

The  18th  of  Fruclidor  struck  terror  into  the  ranks  oFthe  royalists,  Tiie 
priests  and  the  emigrants,  who  had  already  returned  in  great  numbers, 
quitted  Paris  and  the  large  towns  to  regsin  (he  frontiers.  Those  who  were 
ready  to  re-enter  France  fled  back  into  Germany  and  Switzerland  The 
consternation  was  profound  and  universal,*  The  Directory  had  jusi  been 
re-armed  with  all  the  revolutionary  power  by  the  law  of  the  IDth,  and  no 
one  durst  any  longer  defy  it.  It  began  by  reforming  the  administrations, 
a  course  almost  always  pursued  upon  every  change  of  system,  and  a|}poii;te(! 
decided  patriots  to  most  of  the  public  offices.  It  had  to  nominate  o  all 
the  elective  functions  in  forty-eight  departments,  and  it  had  thus  oppor 
tunity  for  grealJy  extending  its  influence  and  multiplying  its  partisans.  Its 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  appointment  of  two  directors  in  the  place 
of  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  Rewbel  and  Lareveillere,  whose  influence  was 
singularly  increased  by  the  recent  event,  were  unwilling  to  furnisli  a  pre- 
text for  accusing  them  of  having  excluded  two  of  their  colleagues,  in  order 
that  they  might  remain  masters  of  the  government.  They  insisted,  (here- 
fore,  that  the  legislative  body  should  be  immediately  desired  to  nominate 
two  new  directors.  This  course  was  not  approved  by  Barras,  and  still  less 
by  Augereau,  That  general  was  delighted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
18th,  and  quite  proud  of  having  managed  matters  so  well.  By  mingling  in 
public  events  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  politics  and  power,  and  had  be- 
come ambitious  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Directory.  He  was  desirous  that 
the  directors,  without  applying  to  the  legislative  body  for  colleagues,  should 
call  him  tn  sit  among  them.     As  they  would  not  gratify  this  pretension,  he 

nt  waa  Ihe  return  of  tlie  revolutionary  gov- 
t  privileged  classes  were  again  driven  nam 
d  time  exiled.  Tlie  old  nobles,  ns  well  as 
Sliose  recently  ereatecl,  were  renderect  incapable  of  exorcising  the  right!  of  citzena  until 
the  espiration  of  seven  years,  after  having  served,  aa  it  were,  tlieir  apprentice  ship  to  the 
repuMio.  Tims  <lid  tlii3  parly,  in  ifa  tliii-st  for  ruie,  brinn-  liack  tlie  dictalorjliip,'- 
MisMl.     E. 
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had  no  means  ieft  for  becoming  director  but  to  obtain  tjie  majority  in  the 
Councils.  But  in  this  hope  aJso  he  was  disappointed.  Merlin  of  Donai 
and  Franjois  de  Neufchateau,  minister  of  the  interior,  diataoced  all  their 
competitors  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  votes.  Next  to  them,  the 
two  candidates  who  had  most  Totes  were  Massena  and  Augereau.  Massena 
had  a  few  moi-e  than  Augereau.  The  two  new  directors  were  installed 
with  the  accustoiDed  formalities.  They  were  repubiicaiis,  rather  after  the 
manner  of  Rewbel  and  Lareveillere  than  after  the  manner  of  Barras ;  they 
had,  besides,  different  habits  and  different  manners.  Merlin  was  a  lawyer, 
Francois  de  Neufchateau  a  literary  man.  Both  of  them  lived  in  a  style 
consistent  with  their  profession,  and  ihey  were  fitted  ti'  agree  with  Rewbel 
and  Lareveilldre.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  desirable,  for  the  influence 
and  the  consideration  of  the  Directory  with  the  armies,  that  one  of  out 
celebrated  generals  had  beea  called  to  a  seat  in  it. 

The  Directory  appointed  two  excellent  administrafors  from  the  provinces 
to  succeed  the  two  ministers  removed  to  its  own  body.  It  thus  hoped  to 
compose  the  government  of  men  more  foreign  to  the  intrigues  of  Paris  and 
less  accessible  to  favour.  It  called  to  the  department  of  justice  Lambrechts, 
who  was  commissioner  to  the  central  administration  of  the  department  of 
the  Dyle,  that  is  to  say,  prefect.  He  was  an  upright  magistrate.  It  ap- 
pointed to  the  interior  Letourneur,  commissioner  to  the  centra!  adminis- 
tration of  the  Loire-Inf&rieure,  an  able,  active,  and  honest  public  functionary, 
but  so  utter  a  siranger  to  the  capital  and  its  ways,  as  sometimes  to  appear 
ridiculous  at  the  head  of  a  great  administration. 

The  Directory  had  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  events  had  passed  off  It  was  only  uneasy  at  the  silence  of  General 
Bonaparte,  who  had  neither  written  for  a  long  time  iiot  sent  the  promised 
funds.  Lavalette,  his  aide-de-camp,  had  not  appeared  at  the  Luxembourg 
during  the  event,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  h^d  prejudiced  his  general 
against  the  Directory,  and  given  him  false  particulars  concerning  tlie  state 
of  things.  M.  de  Lavalette  had,  in  fact,  never  ceased  to  advise  Bonaparte 
to  hold  bach,  to  take  no  part  in  the  meditated  blow,  and  to  confine  himself 
to  the  aid  which  he  had  afforded  lo  the  Directory  by  his  proclamations. 
Barras  and  Augereau  sent  for  M.  de  Lavalette,  threatened  him,  and  said, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  deceived  Bonaparte ;  they  declared  that,  but  for  the 
regard  due  to  his  general,  they  would  have  caused  him  to  be  arrested. 
Lavalette  set  out  immediately  for  Italy.  Augereau  lost  no  time  in  writing 
to  General  Bonaparte  and  lo  bis  friends  in  the  array,  in  order  to  represent 
the  circumstance  in  the  most  favourable  colours. 

The  Directory,  dissatisfied  with  Moreau,  had  resolved  to  recaJl  him, 
when  it  received  from  him  a  letter  which  produced  the  greatest  sensation. 
Moreau,  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  had  taken  the  papers  of  General  Klinglin, 
among  which  he  had  found  the  whole  correspondence  of  Pichegru  with  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.  This  correspondence  he  had  kept  secret,  but,  on 
occasion  of  the  18lh  of  Fructidor,  he  resolved  to  communicate  it  to  the 
government.  He  asserted  thai  he  had  decided  on  this  step  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  18th,  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  Direc- 
tory with  the  evidence  which  it  needed  for  confounding  formidable  enemies. 
But  we  are  assured  that  Moreau  had  received  by  telegraph,  intelligence  of 
the  events  of  the  18th  on  the  very  same  day,  and  that  he  had  then  hastened 
to  write,  in  order  to  make  a  denunciation  which  would  not  compromise 
Pichegru  more  than  he  was  already  compromised,  and  which  would  relieve 
himself  from  a  heavy   responsibility.     Whatever  ground  there  may  be  for 
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iliese  diifevent  conjectures,  it  is  clear  that  Moreau  had  long  kept  an  impor- 
tant secret,  and  Siad  not  made  up  his  mind  to  reveal  it  till  the  very  moment 
of  the  cat!tsiroplie.  Every  body  said  that,  not  being  republican  enough  to 
denounce  his  fnend,  he  had  not  been  a  frijnd  faithful  enough  to  keep  the 
secret  to  the  end.  Herein  his  political  character  showed  itself  as  it  really 
was,  that  k  to  say,  weak,  vacillating,  and  uncerSaifl.  The  Directory 
Eiimmoned  liira  to  Paris  to  account  for  his  conduct.  On  examining  this 
correspondence,  it  found  the  confirmation  of  all  that  it  had  heard  concern- 
ing Pichegrti,  and  could  not  but  regret  not  being  sooner  informed  of  it. 
In  these  papers  it  found  also  evidence  of  the  hdelity  of  Moreau  to  the 
republic ;  but  it  punished  him  for  liis  lukewarmness  and  his  silence  by 
taking  his  command  from  him  and  leaving  him  unemployed  in  Paris. 

Hoche,  still  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  had 
passed  a  whole  month  in  the  most  painful  anxiety.  He  was  at  his  heacf- 
quarters  in  Wetzlar,  having  a  carriage  completely  ready  In  start  with  his 
young  wife  for  Germany,  if  the  party  of  the  Fis'e  Hundred  should  gain  the 
ascendant.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  had  thought,  for  the  first  time, 
of  his  own  interests,  and  of  collecting  a  sum  of  money  to  supply  his  wants 
during  his  absence.-  We  have  seen  that  he  had  lent  to  the  Directory  the 
greatest  part  of  his  wife's  portion.  The  news  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor 
filled  him  with  joy,  and  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension  on  his  own 
account.  The  Directory,  to  reward  his  zeal,  united  the  two  large  armies 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine  into  one,  by  the  name  of  the 
army  of  Germany,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  it.  It  was  the  mo.^it 
extensive  command  under  the  republic.  Unfortunately,  the  health  of  the 
young  general  scarcely  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  the  patriots, 
and  the  testimonies  of  confidence  bestowed  by  the  government.  For  some 
time,  a  dry  and  frequent  cough  and  nervous  convulsions  had  alarmed  his 
friends  and  his  medical  attendants.  An  unknown  disease  was  consuming 
this  young  man,  lately  in  such  robust  health,  and  who  united  with  superior 
talents  the  advantage  of  the  most  manly  beauty  and  strength.  Notwith- 
Btandmg  the  state  of  health,  he  set  about  organizing  into  one  the  two 
armies  wUh  the  command  of  which  he  had  just  been  invested,  and  he  still 
meditated  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  by  means  of  which  the  Directory  hoped 
to  alarm  England.  But,  towards  the  end  of  Pructidoi.  his  cough  became 
more  violent,  and  he  began  to  suffer  excruciating  pains.  (le  was  requested 
fo  suspend  his  operations,  but  he  would  not.  He  sent  tor  his  physician. 
"  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  a  remedy  for  fatigue,  but  let  it  not  be  rest." 
Overcome  by  illness,  he  betook  himself  to  his  bed,  on  the  iirst  complemen- 
tary day  of  the  year  Vf,  and  expired  on  the  following  day,  amidst  the  most 
intense  pains.  The  army  was  filled  with  consternation,  for  it  adored  its 
young  general.  The  tidings  spread  with  rapidity,  and  deeply  afflicted  all 
the  republicans,  who  reckoned  upon  the  talents  and  patriotism  of  Hoche. 
A  report  that  he  was  poisoned  was  immediately  circulated.*  People  could 
not  believe  that  a  man  possessing  such  youth,  such  strength,  such  health, 

*  "  Hoche,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  died  snddeoly,  and  under  singular  ciroumslanceSn 
ond  03  there  enlisted  a  party  who  seemed  to  tbink  that  all  criiiieB  belonged  to  ms  ot 
right,  endeavours  were  made  to  circulate  a  report  that  I  liad  poisoned  bim.  There  waj 
d.  time  when  no  mischief  oould  happen,  that  v/aa  not  imputed  to  me.  Thus,  wlieii  \a 
Paris,  I  caused  Kleber  to  be  assassinated  In  Kgypt;  I  blew  out  Desaix's  brains  at  Ma- 
rengo; I  strangled  and  cot  Die  throats  of  persoas  who  were  confined  in  prisons;  I 
sriied  the  Pope  by  Ihe  hair  of  his  head;  and  a  hundred  similar  absurdities  "—La 
Cases.    E. 

yot.  IV.— 27  u  2 
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Id  h  Id  !  d      1       O         i        m  amination  by  fbe 

flyh  mhd  flfll        black  spots,   ann 

hghlmdl  dd  dl  !  b     ymptoms  of  poison, 

h  y  d  !  b  i  ay       h  b  fl       p  ing   was 

bd  ID  Jll  blf  fl     Directory 

p  bl        1    1  f       g  ^  ^i''  nons 

had  an  interest  in  perpetrating  it.     Hoche  n  f        h  n         support 

of  ihe  Directory,   as  well  against  the  r  y  1        ^      g  1      ambitious 

conqueror  of  Italy.     It  was  conjectured         1     nu  I    ^  p    babilify, 

that  he  had  been  poisoned  in  the  West.      H      pbj  11      ed,  as  he 

thought,  that  an  alteration  had  taken  plac         1      1     I  h  his  last 

stay  in  Bretagne,  whither  lie  had   gone  t     1    f     I    1     d      It  was 

supposed,    though   without  any   proof,   tl         h      y  I   had   been 

poisoned  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave       pe  sons    f  all  parties,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  together. 

The  Directory  ordered  a  magnificent  funeral  to  be  prepared.  It  took 
place  in  the  Champ  de  Alars,  and  was  attended  by  an  immeuse  concourse 
of  people.  A  considerable  army  followed  the  corpse,  headed  by  the  aged 
father  of  the  general,  as-  chief  mourner.  This  solemnity  produced  a 
profound  impression,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  heroic  age. 
Thus  terminated  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  most  interest- 
ing characters  of  tl.e  RcTolution.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  it  was  not  by 
the  scaffold.  Hoche  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  A  soldier  in  the  French 
guards,  he  had  educated  himself  in  a  few  months.  With  the  physical 
courage  of  the  soldier,  he  united  an  energetic  character,  a  superior  under- 
standing, great  knowledge  of  mankind,  skill  in  political  matters,  and,  lastly, 
the  ail-powerful  spring  of  the  passions.  His  were  ardent,  and  they  were 
perhaps  the  sole  cause  of  his  death.  A  particular  circumstance  heightened 
the  interest  excited  by  his  qualities.  His  fortune  had  always  been  inter- 
rupted by  unforeseen  accidents.  Conqueror  of  Weissenburg,  and  just 
entering  upon  the  most  glorious  career,  he  was  all  at  once  consigned  to  a 
dungeon;  released  from  confinement,  he  went  to  waste  his  life  in  La 
Vendee,  where  he  played  a  most  useful  political  part;  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  execute  a  grand  plan  against  Ireland,  he  was  again  stopped 
short  by  a  storm  and  misunderstandings ;  removed  to  the  army  of  the 
S'imbre  and  Meuso,  he  gained  a  splendid  victory,  and  found  his  progress 
fiispended  by  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  ;  lastly,  while  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Germany,  and  in  the  dispositions  of  Europe  at  that  time,  he  had  a 
grand  prospect  before  him,  he  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  mi^st  of  his 
career,  and  carried  off  by  an  illness  of  forty-eight  hours.  If  a  glorious 
memory,  however,  be  any  compensation  for  life,  he  could  not  be  better 
compensated  for  having  died  so  young.  Victories,  an  important  pacilica- 
tiou,  liuiversality  of  talents,  unimpeachable  integrity,  the  idea  entertained 
by  all  republicans  that  he  would  have  singly  opposed  ihe  conqueror  of 
Rivoli  and  of  the  Pyramids,  that  his  ambition  would  have  continued 
republican,  and  would  have  proved  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  greal 
ambition  which  aspired  to  the  throne — in  short,  brilliant  expioits,  noble 
plans,  aiid  twenty-nine  years,  such  are  the  elements  of  which  his  memory 
is  composed.*     It  is  indeed  glorious  enough.     Let  us  not  pity  him  for 

*  "  To-day,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  tlie  nameof  Hoche  having  been  mentioned, 
rome  one  observed  that  at  a  verv  earfy  age  he  had  inspired  great  hope.     '  And  what  ta 
lay  add  that  he  Falfitled  that  hope      Hoolie  possessed 
ion.     Ho  was  the  sort  of  man  who  ooiJd  eonce^ve  the 
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having  died  joung.  It  will  always  be  much  more  to  the  glory  of  Hoche,  of 
Kleber,  of  Desaix,  that  they  did  not  live  to  be  marshals.  They  had  the 
honour  to  die  citizens  and  freemen,  without  being  obliged,  iike  Moreau, 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  armies. 

The  government  gave  the  army  of  Germany  to  Augereau,  and  thus  got 
rid  of  his  turbulence,  which  began  to  be  annoying  in  Paris. 

The  Directory  had  made  )■>  »  fo™  a„„=  all  ih^  n-va.>™ments  which 
circumstances  required  ;  but  le  finances. 

The  law  of  the  i9th  of  FracI  formidable 

adversaries,  by  re-establishinj  ly  giving  it 

new  means  of  severity  again  y  arming  it 

with  the  power  of  suppressin;  le  political 

societies  whose  spirit  it  disap]  the  vacant 

places  after  the  annulling  oi  finitely  the 

reorganization  of  the  nation  !"  Fruclidor 

had  given  to  it  all  that  the  tvi  it,  and  had 

even  added  a  kind  of  revolul  reclorj  had 

advantages  i|uite  as  important  ,„  . .^ „.,  „„j„„.,.„^„,.  „,  ...tances  ;  for 

the  Councila  had  been  not  leas  desirous  to  reduce  it  in  that  respect  than  in 
every  other.  A  vast  project  bad  been  presented  to  it  for  the  expenditure 
and  the  income  of  the  year  VI.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  wss  to  restore 
to  the  Directory  the  powers  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  relative  to 
negotiations  of  the  treasury,  the  order  of  payments,  in  short,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds.  All  the  articles  on  this  subject  adopted  by  the 
Councils  before  the  18th  of  Fiuctidor  were  repealed.  It  was  necessary, 
in  the  next  place,  to  think  of  the  creation  of  new  taxes,  to  relieve  landed 
property  which  was  too  heavily  hardened,  and  to  raise  the  receipts  lo  a 
level  with  the  expenditure.  The  establishment  of  a  lottery  was  authorized, 
a  toll  was  imposed  upon  the  roads,  aud  a  tax  upon  mortgages.  The  duty 
on  registration  was  BO  regulated  as  to  increase  the  produce  considerably; 
and  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco  was  raised.  Owing  to  these  new  sources 
of  income,  the  land-tax  could  be  reduced  to  22S  millions,  and  the  personal 
tax  to  50,  and  yet  the  total  amouiit  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  VI  raised  to 
616  millions.  In  this  sum  the  presumed  sales  of  national  domains  were 
estimated  at  no  more  than  20  millions. 

The  receipts  being  raised  to  616  millions  by  these  different  means,  it 
became  necessary  to  reduce  the  expenditure  to  the  same  sum.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  war  would  not  cost  this  year  more  than  283  millions 
even  in  case  of  a  aew  campaign.  The  other  general  services  were  esti 
mated  at  247  millions,  making  a  total  of  530  millions.  The  service  of  the 
debt  amounted  alone  to  258  millions  ;  and  if  it  had  been  entirely  provided 
for,  the  expense  would  have  amounted  to  a  sum  far  superior  lb  the  means 
of  the  republic.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  pay  only  one-third  of  it,  oi 
86  millions.  In  this  manner  the  war,  the  general  services,  and  the  debt., 
would  raise  the  expenditure  to  no  more  than  616  millions,  'he  rireci3i.r 
■mount  of  the  receipts.  But,  in  order  to  confine  it  wi\hin  these  limits,  it 
wouid  be  requisite  to  take  a  decisive  measure  in  regard  to  the  debt.  Since 
the  abolition  of  paper  money,  and  the  return  to  specie,  the  payment  of  the 

idea  of  coining  irom  Strasburg  with  twenty-fire  thousand  men  to  seize  the  reina  of 
government  by  force.'  The  Emperor  added  that  Hocho  would  uitimatelj  either  naw 
yi.:lded  to  him,  or  must  have  subdued  him  ;  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  money  and  pleasure, 
h(  doubled  not  he  would  have  j-iekled  to  him."— /.^ts  Casf-s.     E. 
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interest  could  not  be  \e  y  c  Ij  i  p  u\\  Oiie-fuiirtl]  had  been  paid  'm 
cash,  and  the  other  thiee  fou  hs  n  b  lis  on  the  national  domains,  called 
three-quarter  bills.  Th  s  was  some  respects,  like  paying  one-fourth  in 
money,  and  three-fourth  n  a  na  The  debl,  therefore,  had  hitherto 
been  provided  for  only  w  h  resou  ising  from  the  national  domains, 

and  it  became  necessary  o  adop  son  e  n  easure  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
und  of  the  creditors.  A  debt  whose  annual  charge  amotmted  to  ^158  mil- 
lions was  really  enormous  for  that  period.  The  resources  of  credit  and 
ihe  power  of  the  sinking  fund  were  not  )-et  knoi^n.  The  revenue  was 
much  less  considera.i)le  tnaa  it  has  since  become;  for  there  had  not  yet 
been  time  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  and  France,  which  has 
since  been  enabled  lo  furnish  1000  millions  in  general  contributions,  cotild 
then  scarcely  supply  616  millions.  Thus  the  debt  was  overwhelming,  and 
the  stale  was  in  the  situation  of  an  individual  who  was  insolvent.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  to  pay  part  of  (he  interest  of  the  debt  in 
cash,  and,  instead  of  paying  the  remainder  in  bans  upon  the  national  do- 
mains, to  pay  off  the  capital  itself  in  nationaj  domains.  It  was  proposed 
to  retain  one-third  only:  the  third  retained  was  to  be  called  consolidated 
third,  and  to  remain  on  the  great  book  with  the  quality  of  a  perpetual  rente. 
The  other  two-thirds  tvere  to  be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  twenty  times  the 
ren(t*,  and  in  fcons  receivable  in  payment  for  national  domains.  It  is  true 
that  these  bons  fell  in  commerce  to  leas  than  one-sixth  of  their  value,  and 
that  for  those  who  did  not  wish  lo  purchase  lands  it  was  an  absolute 
bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding  the  quietness  and  the  docility  of  the  Councils  since  the 
I8th  of  Fructidor,  tiiis  measure  excited  a  strong  opposition.  The  adver- 
saries to  the  scheme  of  paying  off  the  two-thirds  maintained  that  it  was  a 
downright  bankruptcy ;  that  the  debt,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  been  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  national  honour,  and 
that  it  was  dishonouring  (he  republic  to  pay  off  the  two-thirds;  that  the 
creditors  who  would  not  buy  domains  would  lose  nine-tenths  by  negotiating 
their  bons,  for  the  issue  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  paper  would  considerably 
lower  its  value;  that  even,  without  entertaining  prejudices  against  the 
origin  of  the  domains,  most  of  the  creditors  of  the  state  were  too  poor  to 
buy  lands  ;  that  associations  for  buying  them  jointly  were  impossible  ;  that 
consequently,  the  loss  of  nine-tenths  of  their  capital  was  real  for  most  of 
them  ;  that  the  third,  said  to  be  consolidated  and  secure  from  reduction  in 
future,  was  only  promised;  that  one-third  promised  was  worthless  than 
three-thirds  promised;  that,  lastly,  if  the  republic  could  not  at  the  moment 
provide  for  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt,  it  would  be  belter  for  the 
creditors  to  wait  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  but  to  wait  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  their  !ot  ameliorated,  ratlier  than  find  themselves  all  at  once  stripped 
of  their  credit.  There  were  even  many  persons  who  could  have  wished 
that  a  distinction  should  be  made  betnepn  the  diffeient  species  of  rentes 
inscribed  in  the  great  book,  and  that  tho^e  only  should  be  Inble  to  be  paid 
off  which  had  heen  acquired  at  a  low  rate  Some  of  them  had  actuiliy 
been  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  and  15  francs,  and  those  who  had  bought  them 
would  still  be  considerable  gainers  bj  the  reduction  lo  one-lhird 

The  partisans  of  the  plan  of  the  Directory  replied  that  a  state  had  j 
right,  like  a  private  individual,  to  give  up  its  property  to  its  creditors,  when 
it  could  no  longer  pay  them  ;  that  the  debt  far  exceeded  the  means  of  the 
lepublic,  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  had  a  right  to  give  up  to 
Ihem  the  pledge  itself  of  this  debt,  that  is,  the  domains ;  that,  in  buying 
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lands,  they  would  Jose  very  little;  that  these  lands  would  rise  rapidly  in 
their  hands,  till  they  regained  their  former  value,  and  that  they  would 
recover  in  this  way  as  much  as  they  had  lost;  that  there  would  still  be  loft 
domains  to  the  amount  of  1300  millions  (the  thousand  millions  promised  to 
the  armies  having  been  transferred  to  the  creditors  of  the  state) ;  that 
peace  was  near  at  hand;  that,  at  the  peace,  the  Sons  in  which  the  debt  had 
been  paid  off  would  alone  be  received  in  payment  for  national  domains ; 
that,  consequently,  the  part  of  the  capital  paid  off,  amounting  to  about  3000 
millions,  would  find  wherewith  to  purchase  1300  millions  worth  of  domains, 
and  lose  at  most  two-thirds,  instead  of  nine-teatha ;  that,  moreover,  the 
creditors  had  not  hitherto  been  treated  otherwise;  that  they  had  always 
been  paid  in  domains,  whether  assigmats  had  been  given  to  them  or  tJtree- 
guarter  hills;  that  the  republic  was  obliged  to  give  them  what  it  had  ;  that 
they  would  not  he  gainers  by  waiting,  for  it  would  never  he  in  its  power  to 
provide  for  the  whole  debt;  that,  in  being  paid  off,  their  lot  was  fixed  ;  thai 
the  payment  of  the  consolidated  third  would  commence  immediately, 
because  there  existed  means  of  providing  for  it,  and  that  the  republic,  ou 
her  part,  would  be  relieved  from  an  enormous  burden ;  that  she  would  enter 
upon  regular  ways  ;  that  she  would  present  herself  before  Europe  with  a 
lightened  debt,  and  that  she  wouid  thus  be  more  imposing  and  stronger  for 
obtaining  peace ;  that,  lastly,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  different  rentes  according  to  the  price  of  acquisition,  and  that 
they  must  be  all  treated  alike. 

This  measure  was  inevitable.  The  republic  did  in  this  instance  as  she 
had  always  done  r  all  engagements  beyond  her  ability  she  had  fulfilled  with 
lands,  at  the  price  to  which  they  had  fallen.  It  was  in  assignats  that  she 
had  paid  the  old  charges,  as  well  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  Revolution,  and 
it  was  with  ianda  that  she  had  paid  off  the  assignats.  It  was  in  assignata, 
that  is,  with  lands,  that  she  had  discharged  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  it 
was  with  lands  that  she  now  finished  by  discharging  the  capital  itself.  In 
short,  she  gave  what  she  had.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  had  been 
liquidated  in  the  same  manner.  The  creditors  had  received  nothing  hut 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  in  payment.  Measures  of  this  nature  inflict, 
like  revolutions,  much  individual  hardship ;  hut  people  must  submit  to  them 
when  they  have  become  inevitable. 

The  measure  was  adopted.  Thus  by  means  of  the  new  taxes,  which 
raised  the  revenue  to  616  millions,  and  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which 
allowed  the  expenditure  to  be  limited  to  the  same  sum,  the  balance  was 
re-established  in  our  finances ;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  th^t  somewhat 
less  embarrassment  wouid  be  experienced  for  the  year  VI  {September  1797 
to  September  1798). 

To  all  thase  measures,  the  consequences  of  victory,  the  republican  party 
wished  lo  add  another.  It  alleged  that  the  republic  wouid  always  be  in 
danger,  while  a  hostile  caste,  that  of  the  ci-devant  nobles,  should  be  toler' 
ated  in  her  bosom ;  it  proposed  that  all  the  families  which  had  formerly 
been  noble,  or  which  had  passed  themselves  off  as  such,  should  be  exiled 
from  France ;  that  the  value  of  their  possessions  should  be  given  to  them 
in  French  commodities,  and  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  carry  tneir 
prejudices,  their  passions,  and  their  persons,  to  other  countries.  Tiiis  plan 
was  warmly  supported  by  Sieyes,  Boulay  of  La  Meurthe,  and  Chasa!,  all 
decided  republicans,  but  was  as  strongly  opposed  by  Tallien  and  the  friends 
of  Barraa.  Barras  was  a  noble ;  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Italy  was 
of  gentle  birth ;  many  of  the  friends  who  shared  the  pleasures  of  Barras  and 
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who  filled  liis  drawicig-rooms,  had  also  been  nobles;  and,  though  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  favour  of  those  who  had  rendered  services  to  the  republic, 
the  saloons  of  the  director  were  highly  incensed  against  tlie  proposed  law, 
Without  all  these  personal  reasons  it  would  have  been  easy  to  demonstrate 
the  danger  and  the  severity  of  that  law.  It  was,  nevertheless,  submitted  to 
the  two  Councils,  and  excited  a  sort  of  commotion,  which  obliged  it  to  be 
withdrawn,  that  it  might  undergo  great  modifications.  It  was  reproduced 
in  another  form.  The  ci-devmit  nobles  were  no  longer  to  be  doomed  to 
exile,  but  to  be  considered  as  foreigners,  and  required,  in  order  to  recover 
the  quality  of  citizens,  to  go  through  the  formalities  and  submit  to  the 
terms  of  naturalization.*  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  those  who 
had  usefully  served  the  republic  either  in  the  armies  or  in  the  assemblies. 
Barras,  hia  friends,  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  whose  birth  people  affected 
to  call  to  mind  on  all  occasions,  were  thus  exempted  from  the  consequences 
of  this  measure. 

The  government  had  resumed  an  energy  absolutely  revolutionary.  The 
Opposition,  which  aiTccted  to  become  clamorous  for  peace  in  the  Directory 
and  the  Councils,  being  removed,  the  government  showed  itself  more  firm 
and  more  exacting  in  the  negotiations  at  Lille  and  Udine.  It  immediately 
ordered  all  soldiers  having  leave  of  absence  to  return ;  it  replaced  every- 
thing on  the  war  fooling,  and  sent  fresh  instructions  to  its  negotiators. 
Maret  at  Lille  had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  reconciling  the  preten- 
sions of  the  maritime  powers.  Peace  was  concluded,  provided  that  Spain 
would  sacrifice  Trinidad,  and  HoilaWd  Trincomale*,  and  provided  that 
France  would  engage  never  to  take  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  herself 
Nothing  more  then  was  requisite  than  the  consent  of  Spain  and  Holland. 
The  Directory  thought  Maret  too  conciliating,  and  resolved  to  recall  him. 
It  sent  Bonnier  and  Treithard  to  Liile,  with  fresh  instructions.  According 
to  these  instructions,  France  required  the  unconditional  restitution  not  only 
of  her  own  colonies,  hut  of  those  of  her  allies.  With  respect  to  the  nego- 
tiations at  Udine,  the  Directory  was  equally  short  and  positive.  It  would 
no  longer  adhere  to  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  which  gave  Austria  the 
limit  of  the  Oglio  in  Italy ;  it  insisted  that  all  Italy  as  far  as  the  Isonzo 
should  be  emancipated,  and  that  Austria  should  be  content  to  indemnify 
herself  by  the  secularization  of  various  ecclesiastical  states  in  Germany, 
it  recalled  Clarke,  who  had  been  chosen  and  sent  by  Carnot,  and  who,  in 
his  correspondence,  had  not  spared  the  generals  of  the  army  of  Italy  reputed 
to  he  the  most  republican.  Bonaparte  remained  invested  with  the  powers 
of  the  republic  for  treating  with  Austria. 

The  ultimatum  delivered  at  Lille,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Direc- 
tory, by  the  new  negotiators,  Bonnier  and  Treilhard,  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tion when  nearly  brought  to  a  close.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  extremely 
disconcerted  at  it,  for  he  was  desirous  of  peace,  either  to  make  a  glorious 
finish  to  his  career,  or  to  procure  a  momentary  respite  for  his  government 
He  expressed  the  deepest  regret,  but  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 

*  "  Two  hundred  tliousand  peraona  at  once  fell  under  flie  lash  of  these  severe  enar.t- 
menta.  Tbeir  efFecl  upon  France  was  to  the  last  degree  dieaslroua.  The  miaerabia 
emigrants  fled  a  seconif  lime  in  crowds  from  the  country  of  which  they  were  beginning 
to  tasle  the  sweets;  and  Hociety,  which  was  reviving  from  the  horrors  of  Jacobin  sway, 
was  again  prostrated  under  its  tliry.  Finally,  the  CooQcils  openlv  avowed  s  national 
bankruptcy  ;  they  cut  oiF  for  ever  two-thu:ds  of  the  national  debt  of  France  ;  closing  thus 
a  sanguinary  revolution  by  tlie  extinction  of  freedom,  the  banishment  of  virtue,  aud  the 
.violation  of  public  faith."— .((tool!.     E. 
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renouuce  all  her  maritime  conquests  without  obtaining  anything  in  ex- 
change. So  sincere  was  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  desire  to  treat,  that  he 
desired  M.  Marct  to  make  imjiiirj  in  Paris  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
influence  the  delermination  of  the  Ditectory,  and  he  even  ofiered  several 
millions  to  purchase  the  vote  of  one  of  the  directors.  M.  Maret  refused  to 
undertake  any  negotiation  of  this  kind,  and  left  Lille.  Lord  Malmesbury 
and  Mr.  Eilia  set  out  immediately,  and  did  not  return.*  Though  the 
Directory  laid  itself  open  on  this  occasion  to  the  charge  of  having  rejected 
a  certain  and  advantageous  peace  for  France,  still  its  motive  was  honour- 
able. It  would  have  been  discreditable  to  us  to  forsake  our  allies  and  to 
impose  sacrifices  upon  them,  in  return  for  their  attachment  to  our  cause, 
The  Directory,  flattering  itself  that  it  should  shortlj'  conclude  peace  with 
Auatria,  or  at  least  that  it  should  impose  peace  on  that  power  by  a  move- 
ment of  its  armies,  hoped  soon  to  get  rid  of  its  continental  enemies,  and  to 
be  able  to  turn  its  whole  force  against  England. 

The  ultimatum  transmitted  to  Bonaparte  displeased  him  exceedingly,  for 
he  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  its  acceptance.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, in  fact,  to  force  Austria  to  renounce  Italy  entirely,  and  to  be  content 
with  the  secularization  of  a  few  ecclesiastical  states  in  Germany,  or  to  march 
upon  Vienna.  Now,  Bonaparte  could  no  longer  pretend  to  that  honour, 
for  he  had  all  the  forces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  on  his  hands,  and  it  was 
the  array  of  Germany  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  pushing  on  first, 
and  penetrating  into  the  hereditary  dominions.  To  this  cause  of  discontent 
was  added  another,  when  he  learned  the  suspicions  that  were  conceived  of 
him  in  Parig.  Augereau  had  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  with  letters  for 
many  of  the  officers  and  generals  of  the  army  of  Italy.  This  aide-de-camp 
appeared  to  be  charged  with  some  special  mission,  and  to  he  sent  to  correct 
the  opinion  of  the  army  concerning  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  Bonaparte  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  an  object  of  distrust ;  he  lost  no  time  in  assuming 
the  tone  of  an  offended  person,  and  complaining  with  the  warmth  and  bit- 
terness of  a  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  indispensable.  He  said  that  the 
government  treated  him  with  horrible  ingratitude ;  that  it  behaved  towards 
him  as  it  had  done  towards  Pichegru  after  Vendemiaire;  and  he  applied 
for  his  dismissal. f  This  man,  with  a  min3  so  great  and  so  resolute,  and 
who  could  assume  so  noble  an  attitude,  here  gave  way  to  a  gust  of  passion, 
like  an  unruly  and  froward  child.  The  Directory  took  no  notice  of  the 
applicalton  for  his  dismissal,  and  merely  assured  him  that  it  had  nothing  to 
■  do  with  the  letters  or  with  the  sending  of  the  aide-de-camp.  Bonaparte 
was  pacified,  but  again  applied  to  be  reinstated  in  his  functions  of  nego- 
tiator, and  in  those  of  organizer  of  the  Italian  republics.  He  repeated 
incessantly  that  he  was  ill,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  fatigue  of 
riding,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  another  campaign 
Still,  though  he  was  really  ill,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  prodigious  toils  in 
which  lie  had  been  engaged  for  two  years  past,  he  had  no  wish  to  be  super- 
seded in  any  of  his  employments,  and  he  was  very  siire  of  finding  in  h.s 

"  "  Jjord  MaJmeabury  deniiinded  his  passports  and  returned  to  England,  leaving 
Eatope  conrinced  IhBt,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Janioa's  had  evinced 
more  moderation  than  a  Directory  whose  proceedings  were  worthy  of  the  days  of  Robes- 
pierre."— JominL     E. 

t  "It  is  evident,"  snad  Napoleon,  in  his  letter  to  tlie  Directory,"  that  the  government 
is  lesolved  to  act  by  me  as  they  did  by  PJchegru.  I  beseech  you  then  to  appoint  a 
Hucoessor  lo  nie,  and  accept  my  resignation.  No  power  on  earth  ahall  make  me  continuo 
to  serve  a  government  which  has  given  me  such  a  acandaloua  proof  of  ingratitude,  whicli 
1  was  fat  indeed  from  eipectiiig." — Jfapoleon's  Confidenlial  Despatches.     E. 
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mind,  ill  ease  of  emergency,  that  strength  in  which  his  liody  seemerl  to  be 
deficient. 

He  resolved  to  prosecute  the  negotiation,  and  to  add  the  glory  of  pacifi- 
cator to  that  of  first  captain  of  the  age  The  ultimatum  of  the  Directory 
■mnoj  ed  him  but  he  was  not  more  decided  on  this  occasion  than  on  many 
others  to  obey  hia  government  imphcitly  Hia  labours  at  this  moment 
were  immense  He  was  organizing  the  Italian  republics  cieatin^  a  naiy 
m  the  Adriatic  forming  grand  projects  rehtne  tj  the  Mediterrancm  and 
treating  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria 

He  had  begun  to  organize  the  pio^inces  ivhich  he  had  emaiicip  fei  m 
Upper  Italy  in  t»o  diatinct  states  He  had  long  since  Jormed  the  Ciispadane 
republic  out  of  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  the  legations  of  Bologna  and 
Feirara  His  plan  was  to  unite  this  little  state  v.  ith  revolutionized  Venice 
and  thus  to  indemnify  her  foi  the  loss  ot  her  continental  provinces  He 
purposed  to  organize  Lombardy  separately  under  Ihe  appellation  of  the 
Transpadane  republic  Bat  he  soon  changed  his  mtentions  and  preferred 
formmg  a  single  state  out  of  the  emancipiled  provinces  The  spirit  of 
locality  which  at  fiist  opposed  the  union  of  Lombardy  with  the  othtr 
provinces  now  on  the  contrarj  recommended  their  incorporation  Romaijna 
for  instance  objected  to  be  united  with  the  legations  and  the  duchy  of 
Modena  but  con  enled  to  be  di,pendent  on  the  central  government  eatab 
lished  m  Mdan  Bonaparte  soon  perceived  that  as  each  of  theie  itate 
detested  us  neighbour  it  would  be  eaiier  to  subject  them  all  to  a  single 
authority  Lastlj,  the  difhcuitj  of  deciding  upon  the  supremacy  between 
Venice  and  Milan  and  of  preterring  one  of  the  two  and  making  it  the  "ieat 
)?  goiernment — that  difficulty  hal  ceased  to  be  stich  for  him.  He  had 
reaolvel  to  ^aciifn,e  Venue  *  Ho  disliked  the  \  pnetians  he  saw  that  the 
change  of  goiernment  had  not  produced  among  them  a  change  in  opinion. 
The  nobilily  high  and  low  and  the  populace  were  enemies  of  the  French 
and  ot  the  Revolution  and  well  wishers  to  the  A«s turn'!  A  very  small 
number  of  weilthy  citizens  approved  the  new  order  of  things.  The  demo- 
cratic munic  pality  manifested  the  worst  disposition  ton  ards  the  French. 
Almoit  every  person  in  Venice  seemed  to  desire  thit  a  turn  of  fortune 
would  permit  Austria  to  re-establish  the  latp  government  The  Venetians, 
moreover  excited  no  esteem  in  Bonaparte  m  regard  to  another  point  which 
was  important  in  his  eyes — power  Then  canals  aiid  ports  were  almost 
choked  up  their  na*y  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state  they  were  them- 
selves rendered  eflemmate  by  pleasure  and  incapable  of  energy.  "  It  is  a 
soft  effeminate  and  cowardly  race  he  wrote  withoiit  land  or  water, 
and  we  can  do  as  we  please  with  it  He  concened  the  idea,  therefore, 
of  ceding  Venice  to  Austria  on  condition  that  Au'stiia  renouncing  the 
boundary  of  the  Oglio  stipulated  m  the  preiimmaries  ofLeoben,  would  go 
back  to  the  Adige  That  river  which  forms  in  excellent  boundary,  would 
then  separate  Austria  from  the  new  republic  The  important  fortress  of 
Mantua  which  according  to  the  preliminaries  was  to  be  restored  to  Austria, 
would  then  belong  to  the  Italian  republic  and  Mdan  would  become  the 
capital  without  ani  dispute  Bonaparte  deemed  it  much  better  to  form  a 
single  state  hai  ing  Milan  for  its  cipital  and  to  give  to  this  state  the  frontier 
of  the  Adige  and  Mantua  than  to  1  eep  Venice;  and  it  was  for  ihe  interest 

"  "  The  whole  mfamy  of  the  treity  which  was  bo  fatal  to  Venice,  rests  on  tlie  head 
of  Napoleon.  The  French  Directory  is  entirely  blamolosB,  except  in  not  having  had  the 
courage  to  disown  the  treaty  to  which  his  signature  was  affixed."— ^Ksom.    E. 
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of  Italian  iibetty  itself  that  he  should  do  so.  Unless  he  could  emancipate 
■■ill  Italy  as  far  as  the  Isonzo,  it  would  be  better  to  sacrifice  Venice  than  the 
frontier  of  the  Adige  and  Mantua,  Bonaparte  bad  perceived,  iti  conversing 
with  the  Austrian  negotiators,  that  the  new  arrangoaient  was  likely  to  he 
accepted.  In  consequence,  he  formed  out  of  Lombardy,  the  duchies  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  the  Bergamasco, 
the  Bresciano,  and  the  Mantaan,  a  state  extending  to  the  Adige,  which 
possessed  excellent  fortresses,  as  Pizzighitone  and  Mantua,  a  population  of 
three  miUion  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  an  admirable  soil,  rivers, 
canals,  and  harbours. 

He  itnraediately  set  about  orgnijiziug  it  into  a  republic.  He  would  have 
preferred  a  different  constitution  from  that  given  to  France.  In  that  coii- 
Etilutioo  he  considered  the  executive  power  as  too  weak ;  and,  even  without 
Slaving  yet  a  decided  partiality  for  any  particular  form  of  government,  still, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  composing  a  strong  state,  capable  of  combating  the 
neighbouring  aristocracies,  he  would  have  wished  for  a  more  concentric 
and  more  energetic  organization.  He  desired  that  Sieyes  should  be  sent  to 
him,  that  he  might  confer  with  him  on  this  subject ;  but  the  Directory  did 
not  approve  his  ideas,  and  insisted  that  the  French  constitution  should  be 
given  £0  the  new  republic.  It  was  obeyed,  and  our  constitution  was  imme- 
diately adapted  to  Italy.  The  new  republic  was  called  the  Cisalpine.  It 
was  pioposed  in  Paris  to  call  it  the  Transalpine :  but  that  would  have  been 
taking  Paris,  as  it  were,  for  the  centre,  and  the  Italians  desired  to  have  it  at 
Rome,  because  all  their  wishes  tended  to  the  emancipation  of  theii  country, 
to  its  unity,  and  to  the  re- establishment  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  The 
term  Cisalpine,  therefore,  was  beat  adapted  to  it.*  It  was  deemed  most 
prudent  not  to  leave  (o  the  choice  of  the  Italians  the  first  composition  of 
the  government.  For  this  first  time,  Bonaparte  appointed  himself  the  five 
directors  and  the  members  of  the  two  Councils.  He  took  great  pains  to 
select  the  Bttest  persons,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  situation  permitted  him. 
He  appointed  Serbelloni,  one  of  the  highest  nobles  of  Italy,  director ;  he 
caused  national  guards  to  be  everywhere  organized,  and  collected  thirty 
thousand  of  them  at  Milan,  for  the  federation  of  the  14th  of  July.  The 
presence  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  its  exploits,  its  glory,  had  begun  to 
diffuse  a  military  enthusiasm  in  that  country,  too  unaccustomed  to  arms. 
Bonaparte  strove  to  excite  it  by  all  possible  means.  He  was  well  aware 
how  weak  the  new  republic  was  in  a  military  point  of  view.  The  Pied- 
montese  army  was  the  only  one  in  Italy  that  he  esteemed,  because  the  court 
of  Piedmont  alone  had  been  engaged  in  war  during  the  course  of  the 
century.  He  wrote  to  Paris  that  a  single  regiment  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
would  overthrow  the  Cisalpine  republic;  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  lo 
that  republic  warlike  manners;  that  then  it  would  be  an  important  power 
in  Italy;  but  that  this  must.be  a  work  of  time,  and  that  such  revolutions 
were  not  lobe  effected  in  a  few  days.  He  began,  however,  to  succeed  in  his 
efforts,  for  he  possessed  in  the.  highest  degree  the  art  of  communicat-ng  to 
others  the  strongest  of  his  partialities — fondness  for  arms.  No  one  ^new 
better  how  to  employ  his  glory  in  order  to  make  military  success  fashion- 
able, and  to  direct  to  that  point  every  species  of  vanity  and  ambition.    From 

'  "  The  Ciaalpina  republic  was  the  name  fixed  upon  to  designate  the  united  commou- 
wealih.  It  would  have  destroyed  all  classical  propriety,  and  have  confused  historicBl 
recollectiona,  if  what  had  hitherto  been  called  the  ultra-motitane.wde  of  the  Alps,  had, 
to  gratify  Parisinn  vanity,  been  termed  the  FuTlker  side  of  the  same  chain  of  moun 
ia.xns."— Scott's  Life  of  Jfapeleon.     E, 
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that  time  a  change  of  mamiera  commenced  in  Italj'.  "  The  long  loose  coat, 
whicli  was  the  fashionable  dress  for  young  men,  was  superseded  by  the 
Hniform.  Instead  of  passing  their  lives  at  the  feet  of  the  women,  the  young 
Italians  frequented  the  riding-achoois,  the  fencing-rooms,  and  tiie  exerciaea 
oftroops.  The  boys  no  longer  played  at  chapel :  they  had  tin  soldiers,  and 
imitated  in  their  sports  the  events  of  war.  In  the  comedies  and  in  the 
street  farces,  there  had  always  been  represented  an  Italian,  a  great  coward, 
though  witty,  and  a  sort  of  blustering  captain,  sometimes  French,  more 
frequently  German,  very  strong,  very  brave,  and  very  brutal,  who  finished 
by  giving  a  sound  drubbing  to  the  Italian,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  people  would  no  longer  suffer  such  allusions:  dramatists 
introduced  npon  the  stage,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  brave  Italians, 
■putting  foreigners  to  flight  in  support  of  their  honour  and  their  rights.  A 
national  spirit  was  formed.  Italy  had  her  songs,  both  patriotic  and  martial. 
The  women  rejected  with  contempt  the  homage  of  men  who  affected  effemi- 
nate manners  in  order  to  please  them."  * 

The  revolution,  however,  had  only  just  begun.  The  Cisalpine  could  not 
y«t  be  strong  eicept  by  the  aid  of  France.  The  plan  was  to  leave  part  of 
the  army  there,  as  in  Holland,  to  rest  from  its  fatigues,  to  enjoy  its  glory  in 
quiet,  and  to  animate  the  whole  country  with  its  martial  ardour.  Bona- 
parte, with  that  foresight  which  embraced  everything,  had  formed  a  vast 
and  magnificent  project  for  the  Cisalpine.  That  republic  was  to  be  an 
advance  post  for  France.  It  was  requisite  that  our  armies  should  be  able 
to  reach  it  rapidly.  Bonaparte  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  road  from  France 
to  Geneva,  and  running  from  Geneva  through  the  Valais,  crossing  the 
Simplon,  and  descending  into  Lombardy.  He  was  already  in  treaty  with 
Switzerland  on  this  subject;  he  had  sent  engineers  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  expense,  and  he  arranged  all  the  details  of  execution  with  that  precision 
which  he  displayed  even  in  the  most  extensive  and  apparently  chimerical 
projects.  He  meant  this  high-road,  the  first  that  should  cross  the  Alps  in  a 
direct  line,  to  be  broad,  safe,  and  magnificent — a  masterpiece  of  liberty, 
and  a  monument  of  French  power. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  with  a  republic  which  owed  its  existence  to 
him,  he  administered  justice  also,  and  was  chosen  as  arbiter  between  two 
states.  The  Valteline  had  revolted  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  Orison 
league.  The  Valteline  consists  of  three  valleys,  which  belong  to  Italy,  for 
they  poar  their  waters  into  the  Adda.  They  were  subject  to  the  yoke  of 
the  Grisons — a  yoke  which  they  found  insupportable,  for  there  is  none  so 
heavy  as  that  which  one  people  imposes  upon  another.  There  was  more 
than  one  tyranny  of  this  kind  in  Switzerland.  That  of  Berne  over  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  was  notorious.  The  people  of  the  Valteline  rose,  and 
desired  to  form  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  They  solicited  the  protec- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  appealed  to  ancient 
treaties,  which  placed  the  Valteline  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Milan.  The  Orisons  and  the  people  of  the  Valteline  agreed  to  refer  tha 
matter  to  the  tribunal  of  Bonaparte.  With  the  permission  of  the  Directory, 
he  accepted  the  mediation.  He  advised  the  Grisons  to  recognise  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  Valteline,  and  to  associate  them  with  themselves  as  a 
new  member  of  the  Grison  league.  They  refused  to  comply,  and  insisted 
on  pleading  the  cause  of  their  tyranny.  Bonaparte  fixed  a  time  for  hearing 
'heir  arguments.     At  the  appointed  lime,  the  Grisons,  at  the  instigation  of 

*  Memoirs  de  Napoleon,  by  Count  tie  Montholon,  torn,  iv.,  p.  IdH. 
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Austria,  refused  to  appear.  Bonaparte,  then,  taking  his  stand  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  arbitration  and  on  ancient  treaties,  gave  judgment  against 
the  Griaons  in  default,  declared  the  people  of  the  Valteline  free,  and  per 
mitted  them  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Cisalpine  republic.  This  sentence, 
founded  in  Jaw  and  equity,  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  Europe.  It  terri- 
fied the  aristocracy  of  Berne,  delighted  tlie  Vaudois,  and  added  to  the 
CisaJpine  a  wealthy,  brave,  and  numerous  populalion, 

Genoa  took  him  at  the  same  time  for  her  adviser  in  the  choice  of  a  con- 
stitution. Genoa  was  not  conquered.  She  had  a  right  to  choose  her  owit 
iaws,  and  on  this  point  was  wholly  independent  of  the  Directory.  The 
two  parties,  aristocratic  and  democralic,  were  at  variance  there.  An  insur- 
rection had  broken  out,  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  month 
of  May;  there  had  been  a  second,  more  general,  in  the  valley  of  La  Polce- 
vera,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Genoa.  It  was  excited  by  the  priests 
against  the  new  constitution.  The  French  general,  Duphot,  who  was  there 
with  some  troops,  restored  order.  The  Genoese  addressed  themselves  to 
Bonaparte,  who  answered  them  in  a  severe  letter,  full  of  sound  advice,  in 
which  he  reproved  their  democratic  intemperance.  He  made  alterations 
in  their  constitution;  instead  of  five  magistrates  invested  with  the  executive 
power,  he  left  only  three.  The  Councils  were  far  from  numerous;  the 
government  was  organized  in  a  less  popular,  but  in  a  stronger  manner,* 
Bonaparte  caused  more  advantages  to  be  granted  to  the  nobles  and  to  the 
priests,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  new  order  of  things ;  and,  as  it  had  been 
proposed  to  exclude  ihem  from  public  functions,  he  condemned  that  idea, 
"You  would  do,"  he  wrote  to  the  Genoese,  "  what  they  have  done  them- 
selves." He  took  care  to  publish  the  letter  containing  this  expression.  It 
was  a  censure  directed  against  the  course  pursued  in  Paris  in  regard  to  the 
nobles.  He  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  thus  interfering  indi- 
rectly in  politics,  of  giving  an  opinion,  of  giving  it  against  the  Directory, 
and,  above  all,  of  separating  himself  immediately  from  the  victorious 
party  ;  for  he  affected  to  remain  independent,  to  approve,  to  serve  none  of 
the  factions,  to  despise  them,  and  to  be  above  them  all. 

While  he  was  thus  the  legislator,  the  arbiter,  and  the  adviser,  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  he  was  engaged  in  other  plans  not  less  vast,  and  which 
showed  a  foresight  stiU  more  profound.  He  had  seized  the  navy  of  Venice, 
and  summoned  Admiral  Brueys  to  the  Adriatic  to  take  possession  of  the 
Greek  islands  belonging  to  Venice.  He  had  thus  been  led  to  reflect  on 
the  Mediterranean,  on  its  importance,  and  on  the  part  which  we  might  act 
there.  He  had  thence  concluded  that,  if  we  were  doomed  to  meet  with 
our  masters  on  the  ocean,  we  ought  not  to  have  any  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Whether  Italy  should  be  entirely  emancipated  or  not,  whether  Venice 
should  be  ceded  to  Austria  or  not,  he  desired  that  France  should  keep  the 
Ionian  islands,  Corfu,  Zante,  St.  Maura,  Cerigo,  and  Cephalonia.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  islands  were  solicitous  to  become  o«r  subjects.  Malta, 
the  most  important  post  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonged  to  an  obsolete  order, 
which  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  could  not  fail  to  sweep  away. 
Malta  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  if  France  did  not  take 
possession  of  it.     Bonaparte  had  caused  the  property  of  the  knights  in  Italy 

'  "  The  deputies  from  the  Genoese  senate  signed  a  contention  at  Montebello,  which 
put  nil  end  to  Doria'a  conptitution  and  estahlished  the  demoeialioal  government  of 
Genoa.  The  people  burned  the  Golden  Book,  and  broke  the  statue  of  Doria  to  pieces. 
This  outrage  on  the  memory  of  that  great  man  iJispleased  Napoleon,  who  required  tho 
provisional  government  to  restore  it.", — Montkolon.    E, 
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lo  be  seized,  with  a  view  to  complete  tlieir  ruin.  He  had  set  on  foot  in- 
trigues in  Malta  itself,  which  was  guarded  only  by  a  few.  knights  and  a 
eiender  garrison,  and  his  plan  was  to  send  thicher  his  little  squadron,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  it.  Prom  these  diiFereat  posts,  he  wrote  to  the 
Directory,  "  we  shall  command  the  Mediterranean,  we  shall  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  is  everywhere  falling  to  pieces,  and  we 
shall  be  at  hand  to  support  it,  or  to  secure  our  share  of  it.  We  shall  be 
able  lo  do  more,"  added  Bonaparte;  "we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to 
render  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  almost  useless  to  the  English.  They 
have  disputed  with  us  at  Lille  the  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
"We  can  do  without  it.  Let  us  occupy  Egypt.  We  shall  be  in  the  direct 
road  for  India,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  found  there  one  of  the  finest 
colonies  in  the  world." 

Thus  it  was  in  Italy,  while  turning  his  attention  to  the  Levant,  that  he 
conceived  the  first  idea  of  that  celebrated  expedition  which  was  equipped 
in  the  following  year.  "  It  is  in  Egypt,"  he  wrote  (in  a  letter  dated  the 
a9th  of  Thermidor,  year  V — August  I6th,  1797}  "that  we  must  attack 
England." 

To  attain  these  ends,  he  had  caused  Admiral  Brueys  to  be  sent  into  the 
Adriatic,  with  six  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  and  cutters.  He  had, 
moreover,  devised  means  for  getting  possession  of  the  Venetian  navy. 
According  to  the  treaty  concluded,  he  was  to  be  paid  three  millions  in  naval 
stores.  Upon  this  pretext,  he  took  all  the  hemp,  iron,  and  other  materials, 
which  constituted  the  sole  wealth  of  the  Venetian  arsenal.  After  seizing 
these  stores  on  account  of  the  three  millions,  Bonaparte  took  possession  of 
the  ships,  upon  pretext  of  sending  them  to  occupy  the  islands  on  behalf  of 
democratic  Venice.  He  ordered  those  which  were  building  to  be  finished, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  fitting  out  six  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  several 
cutters.  These  he  joined  to  the  squadron  which  Admiral  Brueys  had 
brought  from  Toulon.  He  replaced  the  million  which  the  treasury  had 
stopped,  furnished  Brueys  with  funds  for  enrolling  excellent  seamen  in 
Albania  and  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  thus  created  a  naval  force  capable 
of  awing  the  whole  Mediterranean.  He  fixed  its  principal  station  at  Corfu, 
for  excellent  reasons,  and  which  were  approved  by  the  government.  From 
Corfu,  this  squadron  could  sail  up  the  Adriatic,  amt  act  in  concert  with 
the  army  of  Italy,  in  case  of  new  hostilities;  it  could  go  to  Malta,  where  it 
would  overawe  the  court  of  Naples;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  it,  if  it  were 
wanted  in  the  ocean  to  concur  in  any  project,  to  %  to  the  Straits  more 
speedily  than  from  Toulon.  Lastly,  at  Corfu  the  squadron  might  be  trained 
and  learn  to  mantEUvre  better  than  at  Toulon,  where  it  generally  lay  motion 
less.  "  You  will  never  have  seamen,"  wrote  Bonaparte,  "  while  you  leave 
them  in  your  ports." 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  Bonaparte  employed  his  time  during  the 
wilful  delays  to  which  Austria  subjected  him.  He  thought  a!so  of  his 
military  position  in  regard  to  that  power.  She  had  made  immense  prepa- 
rations since  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  She  had  trans- 
ferred the  greater  part  of  her  forces  to  Carinthia,  in  order  to  protect  Vienna 
and  to  secure  it  against  the  impetuosity  of  Bonaparte.  She  had  ordered  a 
levy  en  masse  in  Hungary.  Eighteen  thousand  Hungarian  horse  had  been 
training  for  three  months  past  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Thus  she 
possessed  the  means  of  supporting  the  negotiations  of  Ddine.  Bonaparte 
had  scarcely  more  than  seventy  thousand  troops,  a  very  small  portion  of 
<vbich  was  cavalry.     He  applied  to  the  Directory  for  reinforcements,  that 
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ne  might  be  able  to  face  the  enemy,  and  lie  piirticularlj  urged  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Piedmont,  in  order  to  obtain  ten  thou- 
sand of  those  Piedmonteae  soidiera,  of  wliom  he  had  so  high  an  opinion. 
But  the  Directory  would  not  send  him  reinforcemenfs,  because  the  removal 
of  troops  would  liave  occasioned  numevoua  desertions.  It  deemed  it  better, 
by  accelerating  the  march  of  the  army  of  Germany,  to  extricate  the  army 
of  Italy  than  to  reinforce  it ;  and  it  still  hesitated  to  sign  the  alliance  with 
Piedmont,  because  it  would  not  guarantee  a  throne,  the  natural  fall  of 
which  it  hoped  and  wished  for.  It  had  merely  sent  a  few  dismounted 
cavalry.     In  Italy  there  were  abundant  means  of  mounting  and  equipping 

Deprived  of  the  resources  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  Bonaparte  saw 
himself  exposed  to  a  storm  from  the  quarter  of  the  Julian  Alps.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  supply  himself  in  all  possible  ways  with  the  means  that 
were  refused  him.  He  had  armed  and  fortified  Palma  Nova  with  extraor- 
dinary activity,  and  had  made  it  a  fortress  of  the  first  order,  which  would 
of  itself  require  a  long  siege.  This  circumstance  alone  produced  a  mate- 
rial change  in  his  position.  He  had  caused  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the 
laonzo,  and  iStes  de  pont  constructed,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  cross  with 
his  accustomed  promptness.  If  the  rupture  should  take  place  before  snow 
feil,  he  hoped  to  surprise  the  Austrians,  to  throw  them  into  disorder,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  their  forces,  to  be  very  soon  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna.  But,  if  the  rupture  should  not  happen  tifj  after  the  fall  of  snow, 
he  should  not  he  able  to  anticipate  the  Austrians,  but  be  obliged  to  receive 
them  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  where  the  weather  allowed  them  to  debouch  in 
all  seasons,  and  then  the  disadvantage  of  number  would  no  longer  be 
balanced  by  that  of  the  offensive.  In  this  case  he  considered  himself  as 
being  in  danger. 

Bonaparte  was  therefore  desirous  that  the  negotiations  should  be  brought 
speedily  to  a  close.*  After  the  ridiculous  note  of  the  18lh  of  July,  in 
which  the  plenipotentiaries  had  anew  insisted  on  a  congress  at  Berne,  and 
remonstrated  against  what  had  been  done  at  Venice,  Bonaparte  bad  replied 
in  a  vigorous  manner,  which  proved  to  Austria  that  he  was  ready  to  dash 
again  upon  Vienna.  Messrs.  de  Gallo,  de  Meerveldt,  and  a  third  negotia- 
tor, M,  de  Degelmann,  had  returned  with  fresh  powers,  and  with  authority 
to  negotiate  at  Udine.  They  arrived  there  on  the  31st  of  August  (14th 
of  Fructidor),  and  the  conferences  had  immediately  begun.  But  the  object 
evidently  was  to  gain  time ;  for,  while  accepting  a  separate  negotiation  at 
Udine,  they  still  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  revert  to  a  general 
■congress  at  Berne.  They  intimated  that  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  for 
peace  with  the  Empire,  was  about  to  open  immediately  ;  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  carried  on  there  at  the  same  time  as  those  at  Udine,  which 

*  "  Nitpoieon's  resolution  to  aign  the  treaty  was  accelerated  from  his  having  observed, 
when  he  looked  out  from  his  windows,  the  aummile  of  tlie  Alps  covered  with  snow  ;  a 
eymptom  wliioli  too  plainly  told  him  that  the  season  for  active  operaUons  that  year  wns 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  lie  had  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  France  to  resume  the 
contest  the  ensuing  spring.  He  then,  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet,  and,  alter  review' 
iog  his  forces,  siud,  '  Here  are  eighty  tliouannd  effective  men  ;  but  I  shall  not  lia-m 
above  sixty  thousand  in  Ihe  field.  Even  if  I  gain  the  victory,  I  Bhall  have  twenty 
thousand  killed  and  wounded ;  and  how,  with  forty  thousand,  can  I  withstand  llie 
whole  fbrces  of  the  Anstrian  monarchy,  who  will  advance  to  the  relief  of  Vienna? 
The  armies  of  the  Rhine  could  not  advance  to  my  succour  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  before  that  time  arrives  the  Alps  wil!  be  impassable  from  snow.  It  is  all  over; 
I  will  sign  the  peaci?,  let  IJie  government  and  the  lawyers  say  what  they  choose.'  "— 
BeuTTienne.     E. 
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could  not  fail  to  complicate  interests  exceedingly,  and  to  give  rise  to  as 
manj  difficulties  as  a  general  congress  at  Berne.  Bonapnrte  observed  that 
peacewitli  tlie  Empire  was  not  to  be  negotiated  tili  after  the  peace  with 
the  emperor ;  he  declared  that,  if  the  congress  were  opened,  France  would 
not  send  envoys  to  it ;  and  he  added  that,  if  on  the  Ist  of  October  peace 
were  not  concluded  with  the  emperor,  the  preliminaries  of  Leobeii  should 
be  considered  as  null. 

Things  were  at  this  point,  when  the  I8th  of  Fructidor  (September  4) 
dispelled  all  the  false  hopes  of  Austria.  M.  de  Cobenizel  immediately 
hastened  from  Vienna  to  Udine.  Bonaparte  repaired  to  Passeriano,  a  very 
beautiful  country-seat  at  some  distance  from  Udine,  and  everything  indi- 
cated a  sincere  desire  to  treat.  The  conferences  took  place  alternately  at 
M.  de  Cobentzel's,  at  Udine,  and  at  Passeriano,  the  residence  of  Bonaparte. 
M.  de  Cobentzel "  was  a  man  of  a  shrewd,  fertile,  but  not  logical  raiiid.  He 
was  haughty  and  morose.  The  other  three  negotiators  kept  siience.  Bo- 
naparte was  the  only  representative  of  France  since  the  dismissal  of  Clarke, 
He  had  sufficient  arrogance,  and  sufficient  flueacy  and  keenness  of  lan- 
guage, to  reply  to  Ihe  Austrian  negotiator.  Though  it  was  evident  that  M. 
de  Cobenizel  really  intended  to  treat,  be  nevertheless  made  a  parade  of  the 
most  extravagant  pretensions.  He  said  that  if  Austria  ceded  the  Nethec- 
!ands  to  us,  that  was  all  we  had  to  expect ;  that  she  would  not  undertake  to 
Mcure  to  us  the  limit  of  the  Rhine ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  Empire  to 
make  this  concession.  As  an  indemnificalion  for  the  rich  and  populous 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Austria  required  possessions  not  in  Germany 
but  in  Italy.  The  preliminaries  of  Leoben  had  given  her  the  Venetian 
slates  as  far  as  the  Oglio,  that  is  to  say,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  the  Friuie,  the 
Bresciano,  the  Bergamasco,  and  the  Mantuan,  with  the  fortress  of  Mantua; 
but  thesepTovincesivouldnot  half  indemnify  her  for  what  she  lost  in  ceding 
the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy.  It  would  not  be  too  much,  said  M.  de 
Cobentzel,  to  leave  her  Lombardy  as  well  as  (o  give  her  Venice  and  the 
legations,  and  to  reinstate  the  Duke  of  Modena  in  his  duch)'. 

To  all  the  eloquence  of  M.  de  Cobentzel,  Bonaparte  replied  only  by 
unbroken  silence,  and  to  his  extravagant  pretensions  by  pretensions  equally 
extravagant,  uttered  in  a  firm  and  decisive  tone.  He  demanded  the  tine 
of  the  Rhine,  including  Mayence,  for  France,  and  the  line  of  the  Isonzo 
for  Italy.  Between  these  opposite  pretensions  it  was  requisite  to  take  a 
middle  course.  Bonaparte,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  ceding  Venice  to  Austria — a  concession  not  included  in 
the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  because  be  had  then  no  thought  of  destroying 
that  republic — he  could  induce  the  emperor  to  remove  his  boundary  from 
the  Oglio  to  the  Adige,  so  that  the  Mantuan,  (he  Bergamasco,  and  the 

*  "  Coimt  Cobentnel  WHS  a  native  of  Brussels;  a  very  agreeable  man  in  company, 
and  distinguished  by  studied  politeness;  but  positive  and  intractable  in  business. 
There  was  a  want  of  propriety  and  precision  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself,  of 
which  he  was  sensible ;  and  he  endeavoured  lo  compensate  for  this  by  talking  loud  and 
using  imperious  gestvires." — JlfonMofon,     E. 

"  Count  Cobentzel  was  middle-aged,  very  ugly,  and  is  truly  reported  to  have  resem- 
bled Mirabeau.  He  had  the  same  sallow  fnoe,  and  his  pyes  were  equolly  small.  He 
had  also  the  same  enormous  head  of  bair.  Though  really  agreeable,  he  was  much  less 
so  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  permitted  his  own  good  sense  and  information  to 
direct  hia  manners  instead  of  servilely  copying  those  of  Prince  Kaonilz  and  Prince 
Potemkin,  to  botli  of  whom  he  aflected  to  bear  a  pergonal  resemblance,  and  whose 
fiivohty   and   morality  he  assumed,  together  with  on  exclusive  predilection   for  the 

Eeat  world.  Tliis  world  was  the  couil.  beyond  the  luminous  circle  of  which  all  tc 
m  was  chaos." — Dackess  d'JliraKies.     E. 
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Bresciano,  might  be  given  to  the  Cisalpine,  which  would  thus  have  the 
frontier  of  the  Adige  and  Mantua  ;  to  guarantee  to  France  the  boundary 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  possession  of  Mayencc  ;  and,  lastly,  to  consent  to 
leave  her  the  Ionian  islands.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  treat  on  these  condi- 
tions. He  saw  in  this  arrangement  many  advantages,  and  all  those  which 
France  could  obtain  at  the  moment.  The  emperor,  in  accepting  Venice, 
would  compromise  himself  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  for  it  was  for  him  that 
Venice  had  betrayed  France.  By  relinquishing  the  Adige  and  Mantua, 
the  emperor  would  give  great  consistence  to  the  new  republic  :  by  leaving 
us  the  Ionian  islands,  he  would  pave  the  way  for  us  to  the  empire  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  by  guaranteeing  to  us  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  he 
would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Empire  to  refuse  it ;  by  delivering 
Mayence  to  us,  he  would  virtually  put  us  in  possession  of  that  boundary,  and 
would  again  compromise  himsdf  with  the  Empire  in  tha  most  serious 
manner,  by  giving  up  to  us  a  fortress  belonging  to  one  of  the  Germanic 
princes.  It  is  true  that,  in  another  campaign,  France  would  be  sure  either 
to  overturn  the  Austrian  monarchy,  or  to  compel  it  to  renounce  Italy,  But 
Bonaparte  had  more  than  one  personal  reason  for  avoiding  a  new  campaign. 
It  was  now  the  month  of  October,  and  too  late  to  penetrate  inio  Austria, 
The  army  of  Germany,  commanded  by  Augereau,  must  have  all  the  advan 
tage,  for  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  it.  The  army  of  Italy  would  have  ai, 
the  Austrian  forces  upon  its  bauds;  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  defensive  ; 
and  it  could  no  longer  act  the  brilliant  part  and  be  first  at  Vienna.  Lastly, 
Bonaparte  was  fatigued.  He  wished  to  enjoy  for  a  while  his  immense 
glory.  One  battle  more  would  add  nothing  to  the  marvels  of  bis  two 
campaigns,  and,  in  signing  the  peace,  he  should  crown  himsels"  with  a 
double  glory.  To  that  of  the  warrior  he  should  add  that  of  the  negotiator, 
and  he  would  be  the  only  general  of  the  republic  who  had  combined  both, 
for  none  of  them  had  yet  signed  treaties.  He  should  satisfy  one  of  the 
most  ardent  wishes  of  France,  and  return  to  her  bosom  with  all  sorts  of 
distinction.  It  is  true  that  he  would  he  guilty  of  formal  disobedience  in 
signing  a  treaty  on  those  bases,  for  the  Direciory  required  the  entire  eman- 
cipation of  Italy  ;  but  Bonaparte  felt  confident  that  the  Directory  would  not 
refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  as  it  would  then  be  setting  itself  in  opposition  lo 
the  public  opinion  in  France.  The  Directory  had  shocked  it  already  by 
breaking  off  the  negotiations  at  Lille;  he  should  shock  it  much  more  by 
breaking  off  those  at  Udine  ;  and  he  should  justify  himself  agnmst  the 
reproaches  of  the  royalist  faction,  which  accused  him  of  wishing  for  ever- 
lasting war.  Bonnparte,  therefore,  felt  that,  in  signing  the  treaty,  he  should 
oblige  the  Direciory  to  ratify  it. 

He  boldly  delivered  his  ullimatum  to  M.  de  Cobenlzel.  It  gavo  Venice 
to  Austria,  but  the  Adige  and  Mantua  to  the  Cisalpine,  the  Rhine  and 
Mayence  to  France,  with  the  Ionian  islands  into  the  bargain.  On  the  lOth 
the  last  conference  was  held  at  M.  de  Cohentzel's,  at  Udine.  The  negoti- 
ators on  both  sides  declared  themselves  ready  to  break  off:  M.  de  Cobent- 
ael  intimated  that  his  carriages  were  ready.  They  were  seated  at  an  ob- 
long square  table  ;  the  four  Austrian  negotiators  being  on  one  side,  Bona- 
parte by  himself  on  the  other.  M.  de  Cobenlzel  recapitulated  all  that  he 
had  said,  insisted  that  the  emperor,  in  giving  up  the  keys  of  Mayence, 
ought  to  receive  those  of  Mantua;  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  without 
disgracing  himself;  that,  moreover,  France  had  never  made  a  more  glori- 
liiis  treaty,  and  certainly  she  couid  not  desire  one  more  advantageous ;  that 
she  wished  above  all  things  for  peace  and  would  severely  judge  the  conduct 
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of  the  negoliator  who  should  sacrifice  the  iuterest  and  the  repose  of  his 
country  to  his  military  ambition.  Bonaparte,  cool  and  collected  during 
tliia  insulting  apostrophe,  suffered  M.  de  Cobentzel  to  finish  speaking; 
then  stepping  up  to  a  sideboard  upon  which  stood  a  porcelain  tea-service, 
a  present  from  the  great  Catherine  to  M.  de  Cobentzel,*  and  displayed  as 
an  article  of  peculiar  value,  he  took  it  op  and  dashed  it  upon  the  floor  with 
these  words  :  "  War  is  declared,  but  remember  that,  in  less  than  three 
months,  I  will  demolish  your  monarchy  as  I  dash  in  pieces  this  porcelain." 
This  act  and  these  words  struck  the  Austrian  negotiators  with  astonish- 
ment. He  bowed  to  them,  withdrew,  and  getting  immediately  into  his 
carriage,  ordered  an  officer  to  go  and  acquaint  the  Archduke  Charles  that 
hostilities  would  recommence  in  twenty-four  hours.  M,  de  Cobentzel, 
alarmed,  instantly  sent  the  ultimatum  signed  to  Passeriano.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  tlie  treaty  was  the  release  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  had  for 
five  years  heroicaily  endured  iiis  imprisonment  at  Oimiitz. 

Next  day,  October  the  17th  {26th  of  Vendemiaire),  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Passeriano.  It  was  dated  from  a  small  village  situated  between  the  two 
armies,  to  which,  however,  the  negotiators  did  not  repair,  because  there 
was  no  place  in  it  fit  for  their  reception.  This  village  was  Campo  Foimio, 
It  gave  iis  name  to  this  celebrated  treaty,  the  first  concluded  between  the 
emperor  and  the  French  republic. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  emperor,  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Empire,  should  guarantee  to  France  the  boundary  of  tiie 
Rhine ;  thSt  he  should  deliver  Mayence  to  our  troops  ;  and  that  the  Ionian 
islands  should  remain  in  our  possession.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the 
Cisalpine  republic  should  have  Roniagna,  the  legations,  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena,  Lorabardy,  the  Valteline,  the  Bergamasco,  the  Bresciaho,  and  the 
Maotuan,  with  the  Adige  and  Mantua  for  its  boundary.  The  emperor 
subscribed,  moreover,  to  various  conditions  resulting  from  this  treaty  and 
from  anterior  treaties  by  which  the  republic  was  bound.  In  the  first  place, 
he  engaged  to  give  the  Brisgau  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  as  a  compensation 
for  his  duchy.     He  also  engaged  to  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of 

•  The  following  cliaracteriatto  anecdote  of  Count  Cobentzel  is  extracted  from  the 
entertaining  Memoirs  of  the  Dachess  d'Abranles  :  "  M.  de  Cobentael  had  been  for  a 
tong  lime  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Catherine  11.,  and  retained  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  that  sovereign,  who  kept  a  theatre,  played  herself,  and  carried  her 
condeseensjon  so  far  Da  to  write  comediea  for  the  amusement  of  her  ccurl.  Count 
■Cobentzel  had  had  a  little  theatre  construnted  in  the  Austrian  ambassador'a  palace  at 
.St.  Petersburg,  principally  with  the  object  of  acting  himself.  One  day  he  was  to  play 
the  part  of  the  Countess  d'Escarbagnes.  The  empress  had  promised  to  be  present,  and 
the  count-couat^sa  was  dressed  early  to  be  in  readiness  for  appearing  on  the  stage  iJio 
moment  tlie  czarina  had  taken  her  seat.  She  arrived,  tne  ambaseador  was  sought  for, 
>but  neither  bo  nor  the  countess  could  be  fonnd.  At  length,  after  a  tiresome  search,  he 
waa  discovered  in  his  cabinet,  in  male  attire  indeed,  but  with  his  hsir  puffed,  in  high- 
heeled  shaes,  and  ao  suffocated  with  passion,  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate  the 
-words, '  Hang  that  villain  for  me  ; '  pointing  to  a  man  who  was  praying  to  all  tlie  saints 
■m  heaven  to  defend  him  from  that  madman.  This  was  a  courier  from  Vienna,  afrived 
m  haste  with  important  despatches,  and  specially  ordered  lo  deliver  them  into  the  am- 
bassador's own  hands.  He  arrived  at  seven  in  flie  evening,  just  as  the  count,  having 
finished  his  toilet,  as  the  Countess  d'Escarbagnaa,  was  complacently  surveying  in  a, 
looking-glass  a  figure  which  has,  perhaps,  never  since  been  paralleled,  and  repeating  the 
most  striking  passagea  of  his  part.  The  young  courier,  on  observing  lliis  grotesqae 
figure,  was  persuaded  of  his  insanity,  and  refused  to  deliver  the  dpspatches,  till  file  am- 
bassador was  growing  seriously  angry,  when,  to  complete  his  fury,  the  empress's  arrival 
was  announced  to  him.  The  secretary  to  the  embaany  explained  this  strange  scene  to 
■the  courier,  and  perssiaded  him  at  length  to  give  hia  despatches  into  the  Imiida  of  C»>iBt 
Cobentael."     K 
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obtaining  for  tlie  stadtholder  a  coropenaation  in  Germany  for  the  loss  of 
Hoiland,  and  for  the  King  of  Prussia  a  compensation  for  llie  loss  of  the 
little  territory  which  he  had  ceded  to  us  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In 
virtue  of  these  engagements,  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  insured  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  for  the  solution  of  all  questions  that  specially  interested 
France,  The  emperor  received,  in  return  for  all  that  he  had  granted,  the 
Friule,  Islria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro. 

France  had  never  made,  since  she  existed,  so  glorious  a  peace.  She 
had,  at  fength,  obtained  her  natural  limits,  and  obtained  them  with  the  con- 
sent of  [he  continent.  A  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Upper  Italy. 
There  an  ancient  state  had  been  destroyed  and  a  new  state  founded.  But 
the  state  destroyed  was  a  despotic  aristocracy,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
liberty.  The  state  founded  was  a  republic  liberally  constituted,  and  wliich 
might  possibly  communicate  liberty  to  all  Italy.  It  was  to  be  regretted,  it 
is  true,  that  the  Austrians  had  not  been  driven  beyond  cTie  Isonzo,  that  all 
Upper  Italy  and  the  city  of  Venice  itself  had  not  been  united  wilh  the  Cis- 
alpine 1  with  another  campaign  that  result  would  have  been  obtained. 
Particular  considerations  had  prevented  the  young  warrior  from  making 
that  campaign.  Personal  -interest  began  to  affect  the  calculations  of  the 
great  man,  and  to  attach  a  stain  to  the  first  and  perhaps  the  brightest  act 
of  his  life. 

Bonaparte  could  scarcely  doubt  (he  ratification  of  the  treaty;  yet  he  was 
not  without  anxiety,  for  this  treaty  was  a  formal  contravention  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  Directory.  He  selected  Berthier,  the  faithful  and  com 
plaisant  chief  of  his  staff,  whom  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  whom  he  had  not 
yet  sent  to  France  to  enjoy  the  applauses  of  the  Parisians,  to  be  the  bearer 
of  it.  With  his  usual  tact,  he  gave  the  military  officer  a  scientific  man  for 
his  companion.  This  was  Monge,  who  had  been  upon  the  corarnission 
appointed  to  select  the  objects  of  art  in  Italy,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his 
geometrical  and  rank  demagogue  spirit,  had  been  won,  like  many  others, 
by  genius,  grace,  and  glory. 

Monge  and  Berthier  reached  Paris  in  a  few  days.  They  arrived  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  roused  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  president  of 
the  Directory,  from  his  bed.  Though  the  bearers  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
two  messengers  were  far  from  feeling  the  joy  and  confidence  usual  under 
euch  circumstances ;  they  were  embarrassed,  like  men  who  have  to  com- 
mence wilh  a  painful  confession ;  they  were  obliged,  in  fact,  to  say  that 
the  government  had  been  disobeyed.  They  employed  the  greatest  rhetorical 
precautions  to  intimate  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  and  to  excuse  the  general. 
LareveilBre  treated  them  wilh  ail  the  attention  which  two  such  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  one  of  them  an  illustrious  man  of  science,  de- 
served;  but  he  said  nothing  more  concerning  the  treaty  than  that  the 
Directory  would  decide  upon  il.  He  laid  it  in  the  morning  before  the 
Directory.  The  news  of  the  peace  had  already  spread  throughout  Paris  ; 
joy  was  at  its  height ;  people  were  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions,  bnl, 
whatever  fhey  were,  they  made  sure  that  they  were  brilliant.  They  ex- 
tolled Bonaparte  and  his  double  glory.  As  he  had  foreseen,  they  tterc 
delighted  to  find  in  him  the  pacificator  and  the  warrior ;  and  a  peace 
which  he  had  signed  from  selfishness  was  vaunted  as  an  act  of  military 
disinterestedness.  The  young  general,  it  was  said,  has  refused  the  gloty 
of  a  new  campaign  for  the  sake  of  giving  peace  to  his  country. 

The  burst  of  joy  was  so  prompt,  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
the  Directory  to  check  il  by  rejecting  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.     This 
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treaty  was  the  result  of  a  formal  disobedience;  the  Directory,  therefore,  had 
excellent  reasons  for  refusing  its  ratification  ;  and  it  would  have  been  very 
importajit  to  give  a  severe  lesson  to  tlie  audacious  negotiator  who  had  vio- 
lated its  express  orders.  Bat  how  disappoint  the  general  expectation? 
How  venture  to  refuse  peace  a  second  time,  after  having  refused  it  at  Lille  ? 
It  would  thus  justify  all  the  reproaches  of  the  victims  of  Fructidor,  and  give 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  puhlic.  There  would  be  another  danger 
equally  formidable  to  encounter  in  rejecting  the  treaty.  Bonaparte  would 
resign  his  command,  and  reverses  must  inevitably  follow  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  in  Italy.  What  a  responsibility  would  not  the  government 
take  upon  itself  in  thia  ease!  Besides,  the  treaty  was  attended  with 
immense  advantages.  It  opened  splendid  prospects,  it  gave  Mayence  and 
Mantua  in  addition  to  the  cessions  of  Leoben  ;  lastly,  it  left  all  the  forces 
of  France  at  liberty  to  fall  upon  England. 

The  Directory,  therefore,  approved  of  the  treaty.  The  general  joy  now 
became  the  more  lively  and  the  more  profound.  The  Directory  skilfully 
sought  to  avail  itself  of  this  event  for  turning  the  public  opinion  against 
England.  The  hero  of  Italy  and  his  invincible  companions  were  to  fly  from 
one  enemy  to  another,  and  the  very  day  on  whickthe  treaty  was  published, 
an  ordinance  appointed  Bonaparte  commandec-ni-chief  of  the  army  of 
England. 

Bonaparte  prepared  to  leive  Italy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  few  moments' 
rest,  and  to  enjoy  a  glory  the  highest  known  among  the  moderns.  He  was 
appointed  plenipotentiary  at  Rasiadt,  with  Bonnier  and  Treilhard,  to  treat 
for  peace  with  the  Empire.  It  was  also  agreed  that  he  should  meet  M.  de 
Cobentzel  at  Rastadt,  and  exchange  with  him  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Forraio.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  conditions  relative  to  the  occupation  of  Mayence.  With  his  usual 
foresight,  he  had  taken  care  to  stipulate  that  the  Austrian  troops  should  not 
enter  Palma  Nova  till  he  should  have  entered  Mayence. 

Before  he  set  out  for  Rastadt,  he  resolved  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  He  nominated  to  the  last  appointments  which  yet  remained 
to  be  filled  in  the  Cisalpine;  he  arranged  the  conditions  of  (he  continuation 
of  the  French  troops  in  Italy,  and  their  relations  with  the  new  republic. 
These  lioops  were  to  be  commanded  by  Berthier,  and  to  form  a  corps  of 
thirty"  thousand  men,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Cisalpine 
They  were  to  remain  there  till  a  general  peace  in  Europe.  He  withdrew 
the  corps  which  he  had  at  Venice,  and  delivered  up  that  city  to  an  Austrian 
corps.  The  Venetian  patriots,  on  finding  themselves  transferred  to  Austria, 
were  indignant.  Bonaparte  had  caused  an  asylum  to  be  secured  for  them 
in  the  Cisfilpine,  and  had  stipulated  with  the  Austrian  government  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  their  possessions.  They  were  not  grateful  for 
these  attentions,  and  poured  forth  vehement  and  very  natural  imprecations 
against  the  conqueror  by  whom  they  were  sacrificed.  Villetard,  who 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  an  engagement  with  them  in  the  naine  of  the 
French  government,  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  and  was.  treated  by  him  with 
extraordinary  harshness.  But  it  was  not  the  patriots  alone  who  manifested 
profound  grief  on  this  occasion.  The  nobles  and  the  populace,  who  so 
lately  preferred  Austria  to  France,  because  they  liked  the  principles  of  the 
one  and  al^horred  those  of  the  other,  felt  all  their  natural  sentiments 
rekindled  within  them,  and  showed  an  attachment  to  their  ancient  country, 
which  rendered  them  worthy  of  an  interest  that  they  had  not  yet  escited. 
The  despair  became  general.     A  noble  lady  poisoned  herself;  and  the  old 
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doge  fell  motionless  at  the  feel  of  the  Austrian  officer  lo  whom  he  was 
taking  the  oath  of  atlegiance.* 

Bonaparte  addressfed  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  in  which  he  took- 
leave  of  them  and  gave  them  his  parting  adsice.  It  breathed  that  noble, 
iirm,  and  somewhat  rhetorical  tone,  which  he  had  the  art  of  giving  to  hia 
public  language.  "  We  have  given  you  iiberty,"  said  he  to  the  Cisslpinea ; 
"  take  care  to  preserve  it.  To  be  worthy  of  your  destiny,  make  only  dis- 
creet and  moderate  lawa;  cause  them  to  be  executed  with  energy.  Favour 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  respect  religion.  Compose  your  battalions 
not  of  disreputable  aien,  but  of  citizens  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the- 
republic  and  closely  linked  to  its  prosperity.  You  have  in  general  need  to 
impress  yourselves  wilh  the  feeling  of  your  strength,  and  with  the  dignity 
which  befits  the  free  man.  Divided  and  bowed  down  for  ages  by  tyranny, 
you  would  not  have  conquered  your  liberty;  but,  in  a  few  years,  were  you 
to  be  left  to  yourselves,  no  power  on  earth  will  be  strong  enough  to  wrest  it 
from  you.  Till  then  the  great  nation  will  protect  you  against  the  attacks 
of  your  neighbours;  its  political  system  will  be. united  with  yours.  I  shall 
leave  you  in  a  few  days.  The  orders  of  ray  government  and  an  imminent 
danger  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  will  alone  bring  me  back  among  you." 

This  last  sentence  was  a  reply  to  those  who  asserted  that  he  aimed  at 
making  himself  King  of  Lombardy.  There  was  nothing  that' he  preferred 
to  the  title  and  the  character  of  first  general  of  the  French  republic.  One 
of  the  Austrian  negotiators  bad  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  a 
state  in  Germany.  He  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  owe  his  fortune 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  French  people  alone.  Had  he  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  to  happen?  Assuredly  not;  but  had  he  been  only  the  first  citizen  of 
the  republic,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  preferred  it.  The 
regret  of  the  Italians  accompanied  him,  and  they  watched  with  pain  the- 
disappearance  of  this  bright  apparition.  Bonap^irte  travelled  rapidly  throug-h. 
Piedmont,  intending  to  proceed  by  way  of  Switzerland  to  Rastadt.  Mag 
jiiiicent  entertainments,  and  presents  for  himself  and  his  wife,  awaited  him 
on  his  route.  Princes  and  people  were  anxious  to  see  that  celebrated 
warrior,  that  arbiter  of  so  many  destinies.  At  Turin  the  king  had  caused 
presents  to  be  prepared,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  the  support  which  he 
had  given  him  with  the  Directory.  In  Switzerland  the  enthusiasm  of  th& 
Vaudois  for  the  liberator  of  the  Valteline  was  extreme.  Young  damseis, 
in  dresses  of  the  three  colours,  presented  him  with  crowns.  Everywhere 
this  maxim  so  dear  to  the  Vaudois  was  inscribed ;  One  people  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  another  people.  At  Murten,  Bonaparte  desired  to  .see  the  bone- 
house;  he  found  there  a  multitude  of  inquisitive  persons,  wlio  followed 
wherever  he  went.  The  cannon  Sred  in  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  The  government  of  Berne,  which  observed  with  vexation  the  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  liberator  of  the  Valteline,  forbade  its  officers  to  fire 
the  guns.  It  was  not  obeyed.  On  reaching  Rastadt,  he  found  all  the 
German  princes  impatient  to  see  him.  He  immediately  made  the  French 
negotiators  assume  the  attitude  befitting  their  mission  and  their  character. 
He  refused  to  receive  M.  de  Fersen,  whom  Sweden  had  sent  to  represent 
her  at  the  congress  of  the  Empire,  and  who,  from  his  connexion  with  the 
former  court  of  France,  was  not  a  proper  person  to  treat  with  the  Freacli 

'  "  The  most  remarkaljle  incident  of  the  final  transfer  of  Venice  to  the  Auatrians  wasi 
that  the  aged  doge,  Marini,  dropped  down  senseless  as  he  was  about  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Imperial  oommiaaioner,  and  died  alioillj  after."— Scoffs  Life  of  A'a^ 
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republic.  This  tefiiaal  produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  proved  Bona- 
parte's cOKslant  solicitude  to  keep  tip  tiie  dignity  of  tiie^reo(  nation,  as  he 
called  it  in  all  his  harangues.  Having  exchanged  the-Tatificaliona  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Foimio,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
delivery  of  Mayence,  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  Paris.  He  foresaw  nothing 
of  importance  to  he  discussed  at  Rastadt,  and  above  all  he  foresaw  intermi- 
nable delays,  before  all  these  petty  German  princes  could  be  brought  to 
agree.  Such  a  part  was  not  to  his  liking.  Besides,  he  was  fatigued,  and 
some  impatience  to  reach  Paris  and  to  ascend  to  the  Capitol  of  modern 
Rome  was  very  natural. 

HeleftRastadt,  Iravelled  incognito  throuoh France,  and  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 5th  of  Frimaire,  year  VI  (December  5lh,  1707).  He 
went  to  conceal  himself  in  a  very  modest  house,  which  lie  had  desired  to  be 
bought  for  him  in  the  Rue  Chantereitie.  This  man,  whose  pride  was  un- 
bounded, had  all  the  address  of  a  female  in  hiding  himself.  On  the  surrender 
of  Mantua,  be  had  hastened  away  from  the  honour  of  seeing  Wurmser  and 
the  garrison  file  off;  and  in  Paris  he  determined  to  bury  himself  in  the  moat 
obscure  abode.  In  his  language,  in  hia  dress,  and  in  all  his  habits,  he 
affected  a  simplicity  which  surprised  the  imagination  of  men,  and  impressed 
it  the  more  deeply  from  the  effect  of  the  contrast.  All  Paris,  apprized  of 
his  arrival,  waa  impatient  to  see  him.  This  was  only  natural,  especially  in 
Frenchmen.*  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  for  whom, 
while  at  a  distance,  he  had  conceived  a  strong  partiality,  meant  to  call  upon 
him  the  same  evening.  Bonaparte  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  see  him, 
and  went  to  the  minister  on  the  following  morning.  The  saloon  of  the 
hotel  of  foreign  affairs  was  full  of  distinguished  persons,  anxious  to  see  the 
hero.f     Reserved  towards  everybody,  he  perceived  Bougainville, f  and  went 

'  "  In  a.  nielj-opolis  where  all  ia  welcome  that  can  vary  the  tedilini  of  human  life,  the 
arrival  of  any  remarkable  person  is  a  species  of  holiday  ;  but  aisoh  an  eminent  character 
aa  Bonaparte — the  conqueror— the  sage— the  politician— the  undannted  braver  of  every 
difficulty— the  invincible  victor  in  every  battle — who  had  carried  the  banners  of  the 
lepublic  from  Genoa  till  their  approach  scared  the  pontiff  at  Rome,  and  the  emperor  in 
Vienna,  was  no  eveiy-day  wonder.  His  youth  too  added  to  the  marvel.  Napoleon's 
general  manner  in  society  during  this  part  of  hia  life,  haa  been  described  by  an  obBerver 
of  first-rate  poweri  according  to  whom  he  was  one  for  whom  the  admiration,  which 
could  not  be  refused  to  him,  was  always  mingled  with  a  portion  of  fear.  He  was 
different  in  his  manner  from  other  men,  and  neither  pleased  nor  angry,  kind  nor  severe 
after  the  common  fiishion  of  humaiiity.  He  estimated  his  fellow-mortale  no  otherwise 
than  aa  they  oould  be  aseful  to  bis  views  ;  and,  with  a  precision  of  intelligence  which 
seenied  iniljative  from  its  rapidity,  he  penetrated  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  study.  Bonaparte  did  not  then  possess  the  ordinary  tone  of  light 
don  in  society  ;  and  there  was  a  sWiihess  and  reserve  in  his  manner,  which  was. 


, society;  and  there  was  a  stiiihess  and  reserve  m  ms  manner,  wtiicn 

perhaps,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  people  at  a  distance.  His  look  had  the 
character.  When  he  thought  himself  closely  observed,  he  iiad  the  power  of  discharging 
from  his  countenance  all  expression,  save  that  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  smile,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  curious  investigator  tlie  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a  bust  of 
marble."— &o«'«  We  of  Jfapoleon.     E. 

t  "  The  leaders  of  all  parties  were  ansious  to  see  the  hero— all  called  upon  him  ;  but 
he  refused  to  listen  to  them.  The  streets  and  squares  through  which  he  was  expected 
to  pass,  were  constantiy  crowded,  but  Napoleon  never  showed  himself.  He  bad  no 
hahitual  visiters,  except  a  few  men  of  science."— AfonWiDioB,    E. 

1  "  Louis  Anloine  de  Bougainville,  Count  of  the  Empire,  senator,  and  member  of  tht 
Institale  in  1796,  was  born  in  17^,  and  died  in  1811.  He  was  remarkable  for  energy 
of  character,  and  fought  bravely  under  Montcalm  in  Canada.  He  afterwards  enteied 
the  navy,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  naval  officers  in  France.  He  made  a  voyage 
round  die  world,  and  enriched  geography  by  many  new  discoveries.  After  the  year 
1790,  he  devoted  himself  ejcclusively  to  science.  He  was  a  man  of  engagmg  manners, 
and  worthy  of  the  greatest  esteem."  —Bncyclopadia  Americana.     E, 
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straight  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him  in  fernis  which,  falling  from  his  lipa, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  profound  impressions.  He  already  affected  the 
attention  of  a  sovereign  to  the  useful  and  celebrated  man.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand introduced  him  to  the  Directory-  Though  there  were  many  reasons 
for  dissatisfaction  between  the  generai  and  the  directors,  yet  tbe  interview 
was  full  of  apparent  cordiality.  It  suited  the  Directory  to  affect  satisfaction, 
and  the  general  to  show  deference,  Besides,  his  services  were  so  impor- 
tant, his  glory  so  resplendent,  that  dissatisfaction  was  forced  to  give  way  to 
enthusiasm.  The  Directory  prepared  a  triumphal  festival  for  the  delivery 
of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fotmio.  It  was  not  held  in  the  grand  audience 
chamber  of  the  Directory,  but  in  the  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Every  arrangement  was  made  for  rendering  this  solemnity  one  of  the  most 
imposing  of  the  Revolution.  The  directors  were  seated  on  a  raised 
platform  at  the  farther  end  of  the  court,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the 
country,  and  habited  in  the  Roman  costume.  Around  them,  the  ministers, 
the  ambassadors,  the  members  of  the  two  Councils,  the  magistrates,  the 
chiefs  of  tbe  administrations,  were  placed  on  seats,  ranged  a mphi theatri- 
cally. Magnificent  trophies,  composed  of  numberless  colours  taken  from 
the  enemy,  rose  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another  all  round  the  court ; 
beautiful  iricoloured  hangings  adorned  the  walls.  The  galleries  were  filled 
with  the  best  company  of  the  capital ;  bands  of  musicians  were  placed  in 
the  area ;  and  a  numerous  artillery  was  drawn  up  around  the  palace,  to  add 
its  thunders  to  the  sound  of  the  music  and  the  din  of  acclamations. 
Chenier  composed  one  of  his  finest  hymns  for  this  occasion.* 

It  was  the  30th  of  Frimaire,  year  VI  {December  10th,  1797).  The 
Directory,  the  public  functionaries,  and  the  spectators,  having  taken  their 
places,  waited  with  impatience  for  the  illustrious  man  whom  few  of  them 
had  ever  seen.  He  appeared,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was 
commissioned  to  introduce  him,  for  it  was  the  negotiator  who  was  congratu- 
lated at  the  moment.  Ai!  who  were  present,  struck  by  that  slender  figure, 
that  pale  Roman  visage,  that  piercing  eye,  still  talk  to  this  day  of  the  effect 
which  he  produced,  and  of  the  indescribable  impression  of  genius  and 
authority  which  he  left  upon  the  imagination.  The  sensation  was  extreme. 
Unanimous  acclamations  burst  forth  at  the  sight  of  so  simple  a  person 
surrounded  by  such  renown.  Shouts  of  The  Republic  for  ever!  Bona- 
parte for  ever!  arose  on  all  sides.  M.  de  Talleyrand  then  addressed  the 
assembly,  and,  in  a  neat  and  concise  speech,  strove  to  refer  the  glory  of  the 
general,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  Revolution,  to  the  armies,  and  to  the 
great  nation.  He  seemed  d  isirous  to  spare  the  modesty  of  Bonaparte,  and 
with  his  accustomed  intelligence,  to  divine  how  the  hero  would  like  to  be 
spoken  of  before  his  face.  M.  de  Talleyrand  then  adverted  to  what  might, 
he  said,  be  called  his  ambition:  but,  in  alluding  to  his  antique  love  of 
simplicity,  to  his  fondness  for  the  abstract  sciences,  to  his  favourite  books, 
to  that  sublime  Ossian  with  whom  he  learned  to  d  t  I  hn  elf  from  the 
earth,  M.  de  Talleyrand  obcerved  that  it  wo  Id  pe  1  ap  be  necessary  to 
solicit  him  to  tear  himself  some  day  from  his     ud  on      e     e    ent.t     What 

*  "  All  the  authorities  gave  Napuieoa  magnificent  ente  te     Ths  D       t    r    n 

particular,  exhibiteditself  in  all  itaburlesque  pomp  o    m  nd  th  f  atf    ra 

which  rendered  the  meeting  of  tlie  five  members  of  h  up  n  p  e  uffi  tly 
ridiculous.     But  in  other  respects  the  fStes  were  fine     nd    h  y  h  d  pe   al    1 

attached  to  things  which  ais  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  are  recovered.  Mon  j  ul  led 
and  tlie  result  of  all  this  vras,  that  everybody  was  pleased," — Duc/iess  d'Ab       t         E 

+  "  Bonaparte  arrived,  dressed  very  simpfv,  followed  by  liis  Mdes-de-oa    p      II  t    1 
than  himself,  but  nearly  bent  by  the  respect  which  they  paid  him,     M.  d    T  II      at! 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  had  said  was  upon  ail  lips,  and  was  repeated  in  all  (he 
speeches  delivered  at  this  great  aoiemnilj.  Everv body  declared,  over  and 
^ver  again,  that  the  young  general  was  without  ambition,  so  afruid  'VKfs 
Ihey  that  he  had  it.  When  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  finished,  Bonaparte 
spoke,  and  delivered,  in  a  firm  tone,  the  following  broken  sentences  : 
"  Citizens, 

"  The  French  people,  in  order  to  be  free,  had  kings  to  combat. 

"  To  obtain  a  constitntion  founded  on  reason,  it  had  the  prejudices  of 
eighteen  centuries  to  overcome. 

"The  constitution  of  the  year  III  and  you  have  triumphed  over  ai! 
dbstacles. 

"  Religion,  feudalism,  royalty,  have  suceessively,  for  twenty  centuries 
j>ast,  governed  Europe ;  but  from  the  peace  which  you  have  just  concluded 
Sates  the  era  of  representative  governments. 

"You  have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  great  nalioii,  whose  i ast  territorj 
is  circumscribed  only  because  Nature  herseil  has  fixed  it^  limits 

"  You  has-e  done  more.  The  two  finest  countries  m  Europe,  formerly 
so  renowned  for  the  arts,  the  scieticea,  and  the  great  men  whose  cradle 
they  were,  see  with  the  greatest  hope'*  gpnms  and  treedom  issuing  from  the 
lomb  of  their  a 


"  These  are  two  pedestals  on  which  the  de^tL^le&  are  about  to  place  two 
powerful  D aliens, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  deliver  to  jou  the  treaty  signed  at  Carapo  Formio 
and  ratified  by  his  majesty  the  empeior 

"  Peace  insures  the  liberty,  the  prosperil( ,  and  the  glory  of  the  repubhc 

"  When  the  happiness  of  the  French  people  shall  be  seated  on  belter 
organic  laws,  all  Europe  will  become  free." 

Fresh  acclamations  succeeded  this  speech.  Barj-as,  president  of  the 
Directory,  answered  Bonaparte.  In  a  long,  rambling,  irrelevant  address, 
he  highly  extolled  the  modesty  and  the  simplicity  of  the  hero;  and  he 
introduced  a  clever  tribute  to  Hoche,  the  supposed  rival  of  the  conqueror 
of  Italy.  "  Why  is  not  Hoche  here,"  said  the  president  of  the  Directory, 
"to  see  and  to  embrace  his  friend?  "  Hoche  had,  in  fact,  in  the  preceding 
year  defended  Bonaparte  with  generous  warmth.  Agreeably  to  the  new 
airection  given  to  all  minds,  Barras  held  forth  a  prospect  of  new  laurels  to 
she  hero,  and  exhorted  him  to  go  and  gather  them  in  England,* 

After  these  three  speeches,  Chenier's  hymn  was  sung  in  full  chorus, 
accompanied  by  a  magnificent  orchestra.  Two  generals  then  advanced, 
attended  by  the  minister  at  war.  These  were  the  brave  Joubevt,  the  hero 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  Andreo3sy,+  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 

tn  preaeiiting  him  to  the  Directory,  called  him  the  Liberator  of  Italy,  and  assured  them 
thai  he  detested  luxury  and  splendour,  the  ambition  of  vulgar  souls,  and  that  be  loved 
the  poems  of  Oaeian  particuJatly,  because  Ihev  detach  us  from  the  eartli." — JUadame  de 
Sf-el     E. 

•  "'Crown,'  said  Barras, '  so  illustrious  a  life  by  a  conquest  which  the  great  nation 
ones  to  its  outraged  dignity.  Go,  ajid  by  the  punishment  of  the  cabinet  of  London, 
atrilte  terror  into  flie  hearts  of  b3I  who  womd  miacaloulale  the  powers  of  a  free  people. 
Let  the  conquerors  of  the  Po,  the  Rhino,  and  the  Tiber,  march  under  your  banners  ; 
the  ocean  will  be  proud  to  bear  them;  it  is  a  slave  still  indignant,  who  blushes  for  his 
fetters.  Hardly  will  tlie  tricolour  atandard  wB.ve  on  the  blood-stained  shore  of  the 
Tiiajnes,  ere  a  unanimous  cry  will  bless  your  arrival,  and  that  generous  nation  will 
receive  you  as  its  liberator.'  "—Mtpoleou's  Memoirs.    E. 

I  "  Genera!  AndreoBay  served  vrith  distinction  in  Italy  during  the  campaign  of  I7S6. 
He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  was  one  of  those  who  returned  with  him,  and 
Bopoorted  him  on  the  IStii  of  Brum  aire.     On  ttie  peace  of  Amiens,  the  First  Consul 
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artillery.  Thej  came  forward,  bearing  an  admirable  standard.  It  was  that 
which  the  Directory  had  just  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  the  new  oriflamme  of  the  republic.  It  was  covered  with 
jiuniberless  letters  in  gold,  and  these  letters  formed  the  following  in- 
scriptions ; 

"The  army  of  Italy  h^  taken  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  prisoners, 
it  has  taken  one  hundred  Bnd  eeventj.pair  of  colours,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  siege  artillery,  six  hundred  pieces  of  field  artillery,  five  bridge 
equipages,  nine  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  twelve  cutters,  eighteen 
galJejs.— Armistices  with  the  Kings  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  the  Pope,  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena.— Preliminaries  of  Leoben.— Convention  of 
Montebello>  with  the  republic  of  Genoa. — Treaties  of  peace  of  Tolentino 
and  Campo  Formio. — Given  liberty  to  the  people  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Modena,  Massa-Carrara,  La  Romagna,  Lombardy,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Mantua,  Cremona,  part  of  the  Veronese,  of  Chavenna,  of  Borraio,  and  of 
the  Valleline  ;  to  the  people  of  Genoa,  to  the  Imperial  fiefs,  to  the  people 
of  the  departments  of  Corcyra,  the  Egean  Sea,  and  Ithaca.  Sent  to  Paris 
the  masterpieces  of  Michael  Angelo,  Guercino,  Titian,  Pajil  Veronese, 
Corregio,  Albano,  the  Caracci,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  &c. — 
Triumphed,  in  eightoen  pitched  battles,  MoNtsNoxTE,  Millesimo,  Mon- 
no  VI,  LoDi,  B  OR  GHETTO,  LoNATo,  Oastiglione,  Roverbdo,  Bass  a  no, 
St.  George,  Fontana  Niva,  Caldiero,  Aucoie,  Rivoli,  La  Favokita, 
THE  Taoliamento,  Tarvis,  Neumarkt. — Fought  sixty-seven  actions." 

Joubert  and  Andreossy  spoke  in  their  turn  and  received  a  flattering  reply 
from  the  president  of  the  Directory.  After  all  these  speeches,  the  generals 
went  to  receive  the  embrace  of  the  president  of  the  Directory.  The 
moment  that  Bonaparte  had  received  it  from  Barras,  the  other  four  di- 
rectors threw  themselves,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  into  the  arms  of 
the  general.  Unanimous  acclamations  rent  the  air:  the  people  who 
thronged  (he  streets  joined  their  shouts,  and  (he  cannon  their  thunders. 
All  heads  were  overcome  with  the  intoxication.  Thus  it  was  that  France 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  an  extraordinary  man.  Let  us  not  censure 
the  weakness  of  our  fathers.  That  glory  reaches  us  only  through  the 
clouds  of  time  and  adversity,  and  yet  it  transports  us !  Let  us  say  with 
jEschyluB  :  "  How  would  it  have  been  had  we  seen  the  monster  himself! " 

appointed  him  minisler  of  France  at  the  court  of  St  James's.  In  1604  he  was  appointed 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  his  German 
campaign  in  1S05.  Andreoasj  has  written  several  memoirs  relative  to  Egypt."— Bio- 
graphie  Moderm.    E. 
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THE   DIRECTORY. 


GENERAL  BONAPARTE  IN  PARIS;  HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
DIRECTORY— FLAN  OF  AN  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND— POLITICAL 
RELATIONS  OF  FRANCE  WITH  THE  CONTJNEIST— CONGRESS  OF 
RASTADT-— REVOLUTIONS  AT  ROME  AND  IN  SWITZERLAND- 
INTERNAL  STATE  OF  FRANCE ,  ELECTIONS  OF  THE  YEAR  VI  ; 
ELECTORAL  SCHISMS— EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT  SUBSTITUTED  BI 
BONAPARTE  FOR  THE  PROJECTED  INVASION;  PREPARATIONS  TOR 
THAT  EXPEDITION. 

The  triumphal  reception  which  the  Directory  had  prepared  for  Bonaparte 
was  followed  by  splendid  entertainments  given  to  him  individually  by  the 
directors,  the  members  of  the  Councils,  and  the  ministers.  Each  strove 
to  surpass  the  other  in  magnificence.  The  hero  of  these  festivities  was 
struck  with  the  taste  displayed  on  his  account  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  felt  a  strong  liking  for  ancient  French  elegance.  Amidst  this 
pomp,  he  appeared  simple,  affable,  but  severe,  almost  insensible  to  pleasure, 
seeking  among  the  crowd  the  useful  and  celebrated  man,  in  order  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  art  or  science  in  which  he  had  signalized 
himself*  Men  of  the  highest  renown  felt  honoured  at  having  been 
distinguished  by  General  Bonaparte. 

The  acquirements  of  the  young  general  were  but  those  of  an  officer  who 
had  recently  quitted  the  military  schoois.  But,  owing  to  the  instinct  of 
genius,  he  could  converse  on  subjects  the  most  foreign  to  his  profession, 
and  throw  out  some  of  those  bold,  but  original  ideas/which,  in  general,  are 
but  the  impertinences  of  ignorance,  but  which,  coming  from  superior  men, 
and  expre.ssed  in  their  style,  produce  illusion,  and  captivate  even  those  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  That 
facility  of  treating  all  subjects  was  remarked  with  surprise.  The  news- 
papers, which  gave  the  most  trifling  particulars  respecting  the  person  of 
General  Bonaparte,  which  reported  with  what  personage  he  had  dined,  how 
he  had  looked,  whether  he  was  cheerful  or  sad,  stated  that,  in  dining  with 
Francois  de  NeufchAteau,  he  had  talked  of  mathematics  with  Lagrange 
and  Laplace,  of  metaphysics  with  Sieyes,  of  poetry  with  Chenier,  and  of 
legislation  and  political  economy  with  Daunou.  In  general,  people  durst 
not  question  him  much  when  they  were  in  his  company,  but  they  were 
particularly  desirous  to  lead  him  to  talk  of  his  campaigns.  Whenever  he 
did  advert  to  them,  he   never  spoke  of  himself,  but  of  his  army,  of  his 

•  '"  Mankind,'  said  Napoleon, '  are.  in  the  end.  always  o-overned  bv  BUoerioritv  of 
intellectaol  qaaliOes,  and  none  ai 
When,  on  my  return  to  Paris  fn 

aratwiated  with  men  of  Bcience,  I  knew  what  I  was  doing;  I  was 
mianndecHtood  bv  the  lowest  drummer  of  tlie  army.' " — Thibaudeau, 
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solc!ie^'l,  ncii!  of  republican  bravery;  he  described  the  bustle,  the  din,  of 
battles;  he  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  iJecisive  moment,  shovved  in  what 
manner  it  was  requisite  that  it  should  be  seized,  and  transported  ail  who 
heard  him  by  his  clear,  striking,  aad  dramatic  recitals.  If  his  exploits  had 
proclaimed  a  great  commander,  his  conversations  revealed  a  mind  original 
and  fertile,  by  turns  comprehensive  and  precise,  and  always  persuasive  when 
he  chose  to  display  it.*  He  had  conquered  the  multitude  by  hia  glory ;  by 
his  conversation  he  began  to  conquer,  one  by  one,  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  France.  The  infatuation,  already  great,  became  still  greater  when 
they  had  seen  him.  There  was  nothing  about  him,  not  even  the  traces  of  a 
foreign  exlractioa,  which  lime  had  not  effaced,  but  contributed  to  the  effect. 
Singularity  always  adds  to  the  spell  of  genius,  especially  in  France,  where, 
with  the  greatest  uniformity  of  manners,  people  are  passionately  fond  of 
eccentricity,  Bonaparte  affected  to  shun  the  crowd,  and  to  conceal  himself 
from  observation.  Sometimes  he  even  manifested  displeasure  at  too  strong 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm.  Madame  de  Stiiel,  who  was,  and  who  had 
a  right  to  be,  fond  of  greatness,  genius,  and  glory,  was  impatient  to  see 
Bonaparte,  and  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of  her  admiration.  Like  an  imperi- 
ous man,  who  wishes  every  body  to  keep  his  place,  he  was  angry  with  her 
for  sometimes  leaving  hers;  he  thought  her  too  clever,  too  enthusiastic  ;  he 
had  even  a  presentiment  of  her  independence  amidst  all  her  admiration  ;  he 
wna  cold,  harsh,  and  unjust.  She  asked  him  one  day,  with  too  little 
address,  who  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  tirst  of  women,  "  She  who  has 
borne  most  children,"  he  replied,  drily.  From  this  moment  commenced 
that  reciprocal  antipathy  which  brought  upon  her  such  unmerited  persecu- 
tions, and  which  led  hira'  to  commit  acts  of  petty  and  brutal  tyranny.  He 
went  abroad  but  little ;  lived  in  his  humble  dwelling  in  the  Hue  Chantereine, 
which  had  changed  its  name,  and  which  the  department  of  Paris  had 
ordered  to  be  called  Rue  de  Victoire.  He  admitted  only  a  few  men  of 
science,  Monge,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet;  a  few  generals,  Desaix, 
Kleber,  Caffarelli ;  a  few  artists,  and  especially  the  celebrated  actor.  Talma, 
for  whom  he  already  manifested  an  extraordinary  partiality.  When  he 
went  abroad,  it  was  generally  in  a  very  simple  carriage  ;  at  the  theatre,  he 
was  always  in  a  private  box ;  and  he  seemed  not  to  participate  at  all  in  bis 
wife's  fondness  for  dissipation.  For  her  he  showed  extreme  affection.  He 
was  inthralled  by  that  peculiar  grace  which,  either  in  private  life  or  upon 
the  throne,  never  forsook  Madame  Beauharnais,  and  which  in  her  made 
amends  for  beauty. 

A  place  having  become  vacant  in  the  Institute  by  the  banishment  of  Car- 
uot,  it  was  immediately  offered  to  Bonaparte.  He  eagerly  accepted  it.  At 
the  meeting  held  for  his  reception,  he  took  his  seat  between  Lagrange  and 
Laplace,  and  thenceforth,  in  bis  public  ceremonies,  he  assumed  the  dress 
of  a  member  of  the  Institute,  affecting  thus  to  conceal  the  warrior  under 
the  habit  of  the  man  of  science.t 

"  "  Wlien  he  talked  with  the  purpose  of  pleasing,  Bonitparle  often  told  anecdotes  oi 
his  life  in  a  very  pleasing  manner;  when  eilenf,  he  had  something  disdainful  in  the 
exprsBEion  of  his  face  ;  when  disposed  to  be  quit«  at  ease,  he  was,  in  Madame  do  Staet'a 
opinion,  rather  vulgar.  His  natural  lone  of  feeling  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  internal 
superiority,  and  of  secret  contempt  for  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  the  men  with  whom 
he  acted,  and  even  the  very  objects  which  he  pursued.  His  character  and  manners 
were,  upon  the  whole;  strongly  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  French  naUon, 
and  toejTcile  a  perpetual  interest  even  from  the  very  mystery  which  attached  to  him,  aa 
well  aa  from  the  splendour  of  his  triumphs."— ScofCa  Life  of  Vapoleon.     E. 

t  On  this  occasion  Napoleon  addressed  tlie  following  n.,te  1^  Camus  :  "  The  suffrags 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  compose  the  Institute,  honours  me     1  feel  sensibly  that, 
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So  miicd  glory  could  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  hesds  of  the  govern- 
ment, who,  having  on  their  side  neither  antiquity  of  rank  nor  personal 
greataeaa,  were  wholly  eclipsed  hy  the  warrior  peacemaker.  They,  iiever- 
theless,  paid  him  the  highest  respect,  to  which  he  replied  by  demonstrations 
of  deference.  The  sentiment  that  most  engrosses,  is  the  one  that  is  least 
talked  of.  The  Directory  was  far  from  expressing  any  of  its  fears.  It 
received  numerous  reports  from  its  spies,  who  went  to  the  barracks  and 
to  the  public  places  to  listen  to  the  language  used  concerning  Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte,  it  was  said,  would  soon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  over- 
throw an  enfeebled  government,  and  thas  save  France  both  from  the  royal- 
ists and  the  Jacobins.  The  Directory,  with  a  feigned  frankness,  showed 
him  these  reports,  and  affected  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  as  if  it  had 
deemed  the  genera!  incapable  of  ambition.  The  general,  an  equally  clever 
dissembler,  was  thankful  for  these  testimonies,  and  declared  that  he  was 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  But  on  either  side  there  was 
extreme  distrust.  If  the  spies  of  the  police  talked  to  the  Directory  of 
plans  of  usurpation,  the  officers  who  surrounded  the  general  talked  to  him 
of  plans  for  poisoning.  The  death  of  Hoche  had  given  rise  to  absurd  sus- 
picions ;  the  general,  who,  though  exempt  from  pueriie  apprehensions,  was, 
nevertheless,  prudent,  vi-as  extremely  cautious  when  he  dined  with  a  certain 
director;  he  ate  little,  and  only  of  such  dishes  as  he  had  seen  the  director 
himself  eat  of,  and  drank  no  wine  of  which  he  had  not  seen  him  drink; 

Barras  was  fond  of  encouraging  a  belief  that  he  was  the  author  of  Bona- 
parte's fortune,  and  that,  being  no  longer  his  protector,  he  had  continued 
to  be  his  friend.  He  paid  him  extraordinary  personal  attentions,  strove, 
with  his  usual  suppleness,  to  convince  him  of  his  attachment,  took  every 
opportunity  of  blaming  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues  to  him,  and  affected 
to  keep  himself  apart  from  them.  Bonaparte  received,  without  cordiality, 
the  testimonies  of  this  director,  which  he  held  of  no  account,  and  did  not 
repay  his  servility  with  any  sort  of  confidence, 

Bonaparte  was  frequently  consulted  on  certain  questions.  A  minister 
was  sent  to  call  him  to  the  Directory;  he  would  go,  lake  his  seat  beside 
the  directors,  and  give  his  opinions  with  that  superiority  of  tact  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  matters  of  administration  and  government  as  well  as  those 
of  war.  He  affected  in  politics  a  direction  of  ideas  dependmg  upon  the 
position  which  he  had  assumed.  Immediately  after  the  18th  of  Fructidor, 
we  have  seen  him,  when  the  impulse  was  once  given  and  the  fall  of  the 
royalist  faction  assured,  stop  short  al!  at  once,  with  the  resolution  of  lend- 
ing the  government  no  more  than  the  support  absolutely  necessary  for 
preventing  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  This  point  obtamed,  he  wished 
not  to  appear  to  attach  himself  to  the  Directory.  He  chose  to  show  all 
parties  that  he  kept  aloof  from  them,  neither  connected  nor  embroded  with 
.my.  The  attitude  of  a  censor  was  the  position  which  suited  his  ambition 
This  part  is  an  easy  one  in  regard  to  a  government  assailed  in  contrary 
'lirections  by  factions,  and  always  liable  to  be  overthrown  It  is  advanta- 
geous, because  it  soon  rallies  around  you  all  the  discontented,  that  is,  al! 
the  parties  that  soon  become  universally  disgusted  with  the  governmenf  that 

Difote  I  can  become  their  equal,  I  must  long  be  their  pupil.  The  only  ftue  oonqueots, 
those  which  awaken  no  regret,  ate  those  we  obtain  over  ignorance.  The  most  honour 
able,  aa  the  most  useful  pursuit  of  nations,  is  thut  whicli  contributes  to  the  culension  of 
human  intellect.  The  real  greatness  of  the  French  republic  ought,  henceforth,  to  con- 
sist in  not  permitting  the  existence  of  one  new  idea,  which  has  not  been  added  to  the 
iialional  fltock,"    E. 
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attempts  to  repress,  without  haviti  j  strength  sufficient  to  crush  them.  The 
proclaraatinns  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Cisnlpines  and  the  Genoese,  relative  to 
the  laws  which  they  had  proposed  to  pass  against  the  nobles,  had  sufficed  to 
indicate  the  present  direction  of  his  sentiments.  It  was'perceived,  and  his 
iangoage  rendered  it  obvious  enough,  that  he  censured  the  conduct  pursued 
by  the  government  subsequently  to  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  It  was  natural 
that  the  patriots  should  have  regained  somewhat  of  their  old  ascendency 
since  that  occurrence.  The  Directory  was  not  controlled,  but  slightly  im- 
pelled by  them.  This  was  evident  in  its  appointments,  in  its  measures,  and 
in  its  spirit.  Bonaparte,  though  keeping  up  considerable  reserve,  marii- 
festeiJ  disapprobation  of  the  direction  which  the  government  was  pursuing. 
He  appeared  to  consider  it  as  feeble,  incapable,  suffering  itself  to  be  beaten 
by  one  faction  after  having  been  beaten  by  another.  It  was  obvious,  in 
short,  that  he  would  not  hold  the  same  sentiments  with  it.  He  even  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prove  that,  though  determined  to 
oppose  the  return  of  royalty,  he  would  not  undertake  equally  to  answer  for 
the  safety  of  the  Revolution  and  its  acts.  The  anniversary  of  the  2l3t  of 
January  was  at  hand;  it  was  necessary  to  negotiate,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
appear  at  the  festival,  which  was  about  to  be  celebrated  for  the  fifth  time.  He 
had  arrived  in  Paris  in  December,  1797.  The  year  1798  was  commencing. 
He  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony,  as  if  he  disapproved  of  the  act  that  was 
celebrated,  or  as  though  he  wished  to  do  something  for  those  whom  his  pro- 
clamations of  the  18th  ofFructidor,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  13th  of  Vend^- 
miaire,  had  alienated  from  him.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  figure  at  it 
under  all  bis  titles.  Lately,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
plenipotentiary  of  France  at  CampoFormio,  he  was  now  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries oftiie  congress  of  itastadt,  and  general  of  the  army  of  England; 
he  ought,  therefore,  to  he  present  at  the  solemnities  of  his  government.  He 
said  that  those  were  not  qualities  which  obliged  him  to  attend,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  presence  being  voluntary,  would  have  the  appearance  of  an 
assent  which  he  would  not  give.  A  compromise  took  place.  The  Institute 
was  to  attend  the  ceremony  in  a  body.  He  mingled  in  its  ranks,  and 
seemed  to  perform  a  duty  imposed  on  him  as  a  member.  Among  all  the 
qualities  already  heaped  upon  him,  that  of  member  of  thelnstitute  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  convenient,  and  he  contrived  to  make  a  well-timed  use  of  it. 
Rising  power  is  soon  divined.  A  number  of  officious  persons  and  syco- 
phants already  surrounded  Eoaaparte.  They  asked  him  if  he  w.is  going 
to  be  content  for  ever  with  the  command  of  armies,  and  if  he  would  not,  at 
length,  take  that  part  in  the  government  of  affairs,  which  his  ascendency  and 
his  political  genius  insured  to  him.  On  observing  the  influence  of  Pichegru 
in  the  Five  Hundred,  and  that  of  Barras  in  the  Directory,  he  was  authorized 
to  believe,  that  he  might  play  an  important  political  part ;  but,  at  the  moment, 
he  had  none  to  perform.  He  was  too  young  to  be  a  director ;  for  that  ofBce 
the  age  of  forty  years  was  required,  and  he  was  cot  thirty.*  People  certainly 
talked  of  a  dispensation  in  regard  to  age,  but  this  was  a  concession  which 
would  alarm  the  republicans,  make  them  raise  a  great  outcry,  and  certainly 
not  compensate  for  the  annoyances  that  it  would  bring  upon  him.  In  order 
to  be  associated,  as  a  fifth  member,  in  the  government,  to  have  hut  his 
voice  in  the  Directory,  to  wear  himself  out  in  struggles  with  the  Councils 

"  Napoleon  made  an  effort  to  obtain  a  dispensation  of  the  law  which  r 
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ivhich  weic  still  independent,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  violate  the  law 
in  his  favour.  France  had  yet  a  powerful  enemy  to  combat — England;  and, 
though  Bonaparte  was  covered  with  glory,  it  was  better  for  hira  to  go  and 
gather  fresh  laurds,  and  to  leave  the  government  to  spend  itself  still  more 
m  its  arduous  struggle  with  the  various  parties. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  the  very  day  that  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  was  known  in  Paris,  the  Directory,  with  a  view  to  turn  the 
public  mind  against  England,  immediately  created  an  army,  called  the  army 
of  England,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  General  Bonaparte.  The  go- 
vernment thought  frankly  and  sincerely  of  taking  the  shortest  way  foi' 
attacking  England,  and  purposed  to  land  an  army  in  that  country.  The 
boldness  of  opinions,  at  this  period,  caused  swch  an  enterprise  to  be  con- 
sidered as  extremely  practicable.  The  expedition  already  attempted  against 
Ireland  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  cross  over  under  favour  of  a  fog  or  of 
a  gale  of  wind.  It  was  conceived  that  the  English  nation,  which  had  not 
yet  created  for  itself  an  army,  would  not,  with  Si  its  patriotism,  be  able  to 
withstand  the  admirable  soldiers  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Rhine,  and,  above  all, 
the  genius  of  the  conqueror  of  Castiglione,  Arcole,  and  Bivoli.  The  go- 
vernment purposed  to  leave  only  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  Italy,  and  to 
bring  back  all  the  rest  into  the  interior.  As  for  the  grand  army  of  Ger- 
many, composed  of  the  two  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  it  meant  to  reduce  that  to  the  force  necessary  for  overawing  the 
Empire  during  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  and  to  march  off  the  teat  towards 
the  sea-coasts.  The  same  direction  was  given  to  all  the  disposable  troops. 
The  generals  of  engineers  inspected  the  coasts  to  select  the  best  points  for 
embarking ;  orders  were  given  to  collect  considerable  flotillas  in  the  ports  ; 
and  extreme  activity  prevailed  in  the  naval  department.  It  was  hoped  that 
a  gale  would  at  length  drive  off  the  English  squadron,  which  was  blockading 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  that  then  the  Spanish  fleet  would  be  able  to 
come  out  and  join  that  of  France.  As  for  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  the 
French  government  had  flattered  itself  with  the  prospect  of  uniting  with  its 
own,  it  had  just  sustained  a  severe  check  within  sight  of  the  Texel,  and  its 
wrecks  only  had  returned  to  the  porls  of  Holland.  But  the  Spanish  and 
French  fleet  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  passage  of  a  flotilla,  and  to  in- 
sure the  transport  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men  to  England.  To  second 
all  these  preparations,  care  had  been  taken  to  provide  new  means  of  finance. 
The  budget,  fixed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  616  millions  for  the  year  VI,  was 
inadequate  to  an  extraordinary  armament.  The  government,  in  order  to 
gain  the  concurrence  of  commercial  men  in  an  enterprise  most  favourable 
10  their  interests,  proposed  a  voluntary  loan  of  eighty  millions.  It  was  to 
be  secured  upon  the  state.  Patt  of  the  profits  of  the  expedition  were  to  be 
changed  into  prizes,  for  which  lots  were  to  be  drawn  by  the  lenders.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Directory,  the  principal  merchants  applied  to  it  to 
open  this  loan.  The  plan  of  it  was  submitted  to  the  legislative  body,  and 
it  appeared  to  obtain  immediate  favour.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  were  received.  The  Directory  exerted  not  only 
all  its  efforts,  but  all  its  severity,  against  England.  A  law  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  English  goods:  it  obtained  authority  to  have  recourse  to 
domiciliary  visits  to  discover  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  into 
effect  throughout  all  France  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour. 

Bonaparte  seemed  to  approve  and  to  second  this  great  movement,  but  at 
heart  he  disliked  the  plan.  To  land  sixty  thousand  men  in  England,  to 
march  to  London,  and  to  enter  that  capital,  did  not  appear  to  him  the  moat 
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difficult  part  of  the  biisiness.  He  was  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
connuer  the  country,  and  lo  esLablish  himself  there;  that  he  could  at  most 
ravarre  it,  despoil  it  of  pan  of  its  wealth,  throw  it  back,  annul  it,  for  half  a 
cp.rtxiy ;  but  that  he  must  sacrifice  the  army  which  he  had  brought  over, 
a«'!  return  almost  alone  after  a  sort  of  barbarian  incursion.  At  a  later 
pTiod,  with  a  more  extensive  power,  with  greater  experience  of  his  means. 
With  a  wholly  persona!  irritation  against  England,  he  thought  seriously  of 
engaging  her  hand  to  hand,  and  staking  his  fortune  against  hers.  But  a! 
this  time  he  had  different  ideas  and  different  plans.  One  reason,  in  par- 
ticular, decided  him.  The  preparations  that  were  making  wouid  take  seve- 
ral months;  the  fine  season  was  approaching,  and  if  would  be  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  fogs  and  the  storms  of  the  ensuing  winter,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
landing.  Now,  he  was  not  disposed  to  remain  a  year  idle  in  Paris,  adding 
nothing  to  his  exploits,  and  sinking  in  public  opinion  precisely  because 
he  was  not  rising  in  it.*  He  meditated,  therefore,  a  plan  of  a  different 
kind,  a  plan  quite  as  gigantic  as  the  invasion,  hot  more  singular,  more  vast 
in  its  consequences,  more  conformable  with  his  imagination,  and,  above  all, 
more  speedy.  We  have  seen  that  in  Italy  he  iiirned  his  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Mediterranean ;  that  he  had  created  a  sort  of  navy  there  ;  that, 
in  the  partition  of  the  Venetian  states,  he  had  reserved  the  Greek  islands 
for  Prance;  that  he  had  set  on  foot  intrigues  in  iVIalta,  in  the  hope  of 
wresting  that  island  from  the  knights  and  from  the  English;  that,  finally, 
he  had  frequently  extended  his  views  to  Egypt,  as  the  intermediate  point 
which  Prance  ought  to  occupy  between  Europe  and  Asia,  to  secure  either 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant  or  that  of  India.  This  idea  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  imagination  and  wholly  engrossed  it.  In  the  office  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  there  were  some  valuable  documents  concerning 
Egypt,  and  its  colonial,  maritime,  and  military  importance.  These  were, 
at  his  request,  sent  to  him  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  he  set  about  devouring 
them.  Obliged  to  make  a  tour  of  the  sea-coasts,  on  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project  against  England,  he  filled  his  carriage  with  travels  in, 
and  memoirs  concerning,  Egypl.t  Thus,  while  apparently  obeying  the 
commands  of  the  Directory,  he  was  planning  another  enterprise.  He  vvas 
in  person  on  the  strand  and  beneath  the  sfcy  of  ancient  Batavia,  while  his 
imagination  was  wandering  on  the  shores  of  the  East.  He  had  a  confused 
glimpse  of  an  immense  future.  To  penetrate  into  those  countries  of  light 
and  glory,  where  Alexander  and  Mahomet  had  conquered  and  founded 
empires,  to  make  them  ring  with  his  name,  and  to  send  it  back  to  France 
repeated  by  the  echoes  of  Asia — this  was  to  him  an  intoxicating  prospect. 

He  set  about,  therefore,  his  inspection  of  the  coasts,  during  the  months 
of  Piuviose  and  Ventose   (January   and  February),   giving  an   excellent 

'  '"If  I  remain  long  nnemployed  in  Parie,'  said  Napoleon,  'I  am  undone.  The 
renown  of  one  in  this  great  Babylon  speedily  supplants  that  of  another.  If  I  am  seen 
three  times  at  the  Opera,  I  shall  no  longer  be  an  object  of  curiosity.  You  need  not  talk 
cf  the  desire  of  tlie  cdiiens  tn  see  me  ;  crowds  at  least  aa  great  would  go  to  see  me  led 
out  to  the  scaffold.  I  am  determined  not  to  remain  in  Paria.  There  is  nothing'  to  be 
done  here.  Everything  here  passes  away.  My  glory  is  already  declining.  I  raustmj 
to  the  East.  All  the  great  men  of  the  world  have  tliere  acquired  their  celebrity. 
— -B^mrriemtB.     E, 

i  "  So  completely  had  the  idea  of  Egypt  taken  possession  of  Napoleon's  mind,  that  all 
the  books  broaght  from  the  Ambroaian  library  to  Paris,  after  the  peace  of  CampoFormio, 
which  related  lo  Egypt,  were  enbrnitted  l/t  his  examination,  and  many  bore  extensive 
marginal  notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  indicating  the  powerful  grasp  and  indefatigable 
nctivity  of  his  mind."— ^itsiH!.    E 
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direction  to  the  preparations  for  invasion,  but  engrossed  by  other  thoughts 
and  other  projects. 

While  the  republic  was  turning  all  her  forces  against  England,  she  had 
other  importaat  interests  to  attend  to  on  the  continent.  Her  political  task 
there  was  immense.  She  had  to  treat  with  the  Empire  at  Rastadt,  that  is, 
with  feudalism  itself;  she  had  to  direct  into  the  new  track  three  republics, 
her  offspring,  the  Batavian,  the  Cisalpine  and  the  Ligurian  republics. 
Placed  at  the  bead  of  the  democratic  system  and  in  presence  of  the  feudal 
system,  she  had  to  prevent  collisions  between  these  systems  that  she  might 
not  have  to  recommence  ibe  struggle  which  she  had  juat  finished  so  glori- 
ously, but  which  had  cost  her  such  arduous  effort's  Such  was  the  task, 
snd  it  was  not  less  difficult  than  that  of  attickmg  and  rummg  Cu  Tland. 

The  congress  of  Rastadt  had  been  sitting  for  two  month*!  Boinier,  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  Treilhard,  who,  was  upright  but  coaise  were  the 
representatives  of  France.  Bonaparte,  in  the  few  d  ys  which  he  bad  passed 
at  the  congress,  had  secretly  settled  with  Austria  the  arrangetrenis  neces- 
sary for  the  occupation  of  Mayence  and  the  tete  de  pont  of  Mannheim.  It 
had  been  agreed  that  the  Austrian  troops  should  retue  on  the  approach  of 
the  French  troops,  and  leave  the  troops  of  the  Empire  to  themselves.  The 
French  were  then  to  take  pcmsesslon  of  Mayence,  and  the  tSte  de  pont  of 
Mannheim,  either  by  intimidating  the  troops  of  the  Empire,  when  left  to 
themselves,  or  by  making  a  sudden  assault.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
The  troops  of  the  elector,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  those  of  Aus- 
tria, surrendered  Mayence.  Those  which  were  at  the  tete  de  pont  of  ManU' 
heim  attempted  to  resist,  but  were  obliged  to  yield.  Several  hundred  men, 
however,  were  sacrificed.  It  was  evident  from  these  two  circumstanoea 
that  Austria  had,  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
insured  to  the  republic  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  since  she  consented  to  put 
into  her  hands  its  two  most  important  points.  It  was  agreed,  moreover, 
that,  during  the  Degotiationa,  the  French  army  should  quit  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  return  to  the  left  bank,  from  Basle  to  Mayence  ;  thai  from 
this  point  it  might  continue  to  occupy  the  right  bank,  but  must  confine 
itself  to  the  boundary  of  the  Mayn.  The  French  army,  bordering  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mayn,  and  blockading  Ehrenfaroitsteio,  would  hold  the  Empire  in 
its  grasp.  As  for  the  Austrian  armies,  they  were  to  retire  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  as  far  as  the  Lech,  and  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  of  Ulm, 
Ingolstadt,  and  Philipsburg.  Their  position  with  respect  to  the  Empire 
would  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  armies.  The  deputation 
of  the  Empire  would  thns  have  to  deliberate  between  a  double  line  of 
soldiers,  Austria  did  not  honestly  execule  the  secret  articles,  for,  urider 
favour  of  a  deception,  she  left  garrisons  in  Philipsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt. 
Prance  winked  at  this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
good  understanding.  It  was  then  proposed  that  ambassadors  should  be 
mutually  sent,  Austria  replied,  that  for  the  moment  the  two  powers  might 
content  themselves  with  corresponding  through  the  ministers  whom  they 
had  at  the  congress  of  Itastadl.  This  was  not  showing  any  great  eagerness 
to  commence  amicable  relations  with  France;  but,  after  her  defeats  and 
humiliations,  it  was  easy  to  account  for  and  to  forgive  this  lurking  relic  of 
spleen  on  the  part  of  Austria. 

The  first  explanations  betv^eeii  the  deputation  of  the  Empire  and  the 
minisiers  of  Austria  were  warm.  The  states  of  the  Empire  complained, 
in  fact,  that  Austria  aided  in  despoiling  them,  by  granting  the  line  of  the 
llhiiie  to  the  republic,  and  giving  up  in  a  perfidious  manner  Mayence  and  the 
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tite  dc  pont  of  Mannheim.  They  complained,  also,  that  Auslria,  after 
drawing  tlie  Empire  into  tlie  quarrel,  deserted  it,  ^d  was  delivering  up  its 
provinces  in  order  to  obtain  possessions  in  Italy  in  exchange.*  The  minis- 
ters of  the  emperor  replied  that  he  had  been  involved  in  the  war  on  ac- 
count of  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  princes  who 
had  possessions  in  Alsace ;  that,  afler  taking  up  arms  for  their  interest,  he 
had  made  extraordinary  efforts  for  six  consecutive  years ;  that  he  had  found 
himself  abandoned  successively  by  ail  the  states  of  the  confederation  ;  that 
he  had  almost  singly  sustained  the  whole  burden  of  Ihe  war ;  that  he  had 
lost  in  this  conflict  part  of  his  dominions,  and  especially  the  rich  provinces 
of  BeJgium  and  Lombardy;  that,  after  such  efforts,  attended  with  such  bitter 
fruit,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  gratitude,  and  not  to  be  assailed  with  com- 
plaints. The  truth  was,  that  the  emperor  had  assumed  the  interests  of  the 
princes  having  possessions  in  Alsace  as  a  pretext  for  malting  war;  that 
he  had  carried  it  on  for  the  gratification  of  hia  sole  ambition ;  that  he  had 
hurried  the  Germanic  confederation  into  it  against  its  inclination ;  and  that 
now  he  was  betraying  it  in  order  to  indemnify  himself  at  its  expense.  After 
sharp  altercations,  which  led  to  nothing,  the  envoys  were  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  discussions  of  the  basis  of  ihe  negotiations.  The  French  wanted  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  proposed  the  expedient  of  secularizations,  in 
order  to  indemnify  the  pviiices  dispossessed  of  their  dominions.  Austria, 
who,  not  content  with  having  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  wished  to  obtain  a  few  bishoprics  to  boot,  and  who,  moreover,  had 
secret  conventions  with  France;  Prussia,  who  had  agreed  with  France  to 
indemnify  herself  on  the  right  bank  for  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  which  she  had 
lost  on  the  left  bank ;  the  dispossessed  princes,  who  desired  rather  to  acquire 
states  on  the  right  bank,  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  than  to 
recover  their  old  principalities — Austria,  Prussia,  the  dispossessed  princes, 
all  voted  alike  for  ceding  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  and  for.  recurring  to  secu- 
larizations as  the  means  of  indemnity.  The  Empire,  of  course,  could 
scarcely  defend  itself  against  such  a  concurrence  of  determinations.  As, 
however,  the  powers  given  to  the  deputation  made  the  integrity  of  the 
Germanic  Empire  an  express  condition,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  de- 
clared these  powers  insufficient,  and  required  others.  The  deputation 
■ibtained  fresh  powers  from  the  diet.  Though  it  had  then  the  privilege  of 
conceding  the  line  of  the  Rhine  and  renouncing  the  left  bank,  it  neverthe- 
less persisted  in  claiming  the  latter.  It  alleged  many  reasons,  for  reasons 
are  always  plentiful.  The  Germanic  Empire,  seud  the  deputation,  had  not 
been  the  first  to  declare  war.  Long  before  the  diet  of  Ralisbon  had  issued 
the  declaration,  Custine  had  surprised  Mayence  and  overrun  Franconia,  It 
had,  therefore,  merely  defended  itself.  The  deprivation  of  part  of  its  terri- 
tory would  overthrow  its  constitution  and  compromise  its  existence,  which 
was  of  importance  to  ail  Europe.  The  provinces  on  the  left  bank,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  take  away,  were  of  very  little  consequence  to  a  state 
which  had  become  so  extensive  as  the  French  republic.  Some  other  mili- 
tary line,  the  Moselle,  for  instance,  might  be  substituted  for  the  line  of  the 
Rhine,     Lastly,  the  republic  was  renouncing,  for  very  paltry  advantages 

*  "  Great  wtia  the  consternation  in  Gernisny,  when,  at  length,  it  could  no  longer  l«j 
concealed  that  the  line  of  tiie  Rhine  had  been  abandoned.  It  was  the  more  difficult  fbt 
the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  at  Raetadt  to  reconcile  the  diaposaeased  proprietors  to  thla 
step,  as  the  emperor  had  previously  annoiTnced  in  the  Diet,  that  an  aunistice  hail 
been  concluded  for  the  empire,  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  ilie  Oermaiiic  body.'  - 
Alison.     E. 
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the  glory  which  was  so  hrilliaot,  so  pure,  and  so  useful  for  her,  of  political 
moderation.  In  consequence,  the  deputation  proposed  to  cede  all  that  the 
Empire  had  possessed  beyond  the  Moselle,  and  to  take  that  river  for  tlie 
boundary.  Prance  had  excellent  reasons  to  oppose  to  these.  She  had  taken 
the  offensive,  it  was  true,  and  begun  the  war  de  facto ;  but  the  real  war,  the 
war  of  intention,  of  machinations,  and  of  preparations,  had  been  begun  by 
the  Empire.  It  was  at  Treves  and  at  Cobientz  that  the  emigrants  had  been 
collected  and  organized;  it  was  from  those  places  that  the  legions  com- 
missioned to  humble,  to  brutalize,  to  dismember  France  were  to  start. 
France,  instead  of  being  vanquished,  was  victorious ;  she  avaiied  herself  of 
her  position,  not  to  do  all  the  injury  that  others  had  meant  to  do  to  her,  but 
to  indemnify  herself  for  the  war  which  had  been  made  upon  her,  by  req'iir- 
ingher  true  natural  boundary — the  lice  of  the  Rhine. 

They  disputed,  therefore,  for  even  when  concessions  are  inevitable, 
people  will  still  contest  fhera.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  deputation  ws 
about  to  cede  the  left  bank,  and  thai  it  made  this  resistance  merely  to  obtain 
better  conditions  on  other  disputed  points.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Rastadt  in  the  month  of  Pluviose,  year  VI  (February,  1798). 

Augereau,  to  whom  the  Directory  had  given  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Germany,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  had  surrounded  himself  with  the 
most  violent  Jacobins.  He  could  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Empire, 
which  particularly  dreaded  the  contagion  of  the  new  principles,  and  com- 
plained of  the  inflammatory  publications  circulated  in  Germany.  So  many 
heads  in  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  excitement,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  supposing  French  interference  in  order  to  account  for  the  circulation 
of  revolutionary  publications.  But  it  was  of  consequence  to  the  Directory 
to  obviate  all  complaints;  besides,  it  was  dissatisfied  with  the  turbulent 
conduct  of  Augereau;  it  deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  sent  him  to 
Perpignan,  upon  pretext  of  collecting  there  an  army  destined,  so  it  said,  to 
act  against  Portugal.  That  court  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Pitt,  declined 
to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  republic,  and  Prance  threatened  to 
strike  in  her  an  ally  of  England.  In  reality  this  was  but  an  empty  demon- 
stration, and  the  commission  given  to  Augereau  was  a  disguised  disgrace. 

France,  in  addition  to  the  direct  relations  which  she  began  to  renew  with 
the  powers  of  Europe,  had,  as  we  have  observed,  to  direct  the  new  repub- 
lics. They  were  naturally  agitated  by  contrary  parties.  It  was  the  duty 
of  France  to  spare  them  the  convulsions  by  which  she  had  herself  been 
torn.  Besides,  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  she  was  called  in  and  paid. 
She  had  armies  in  Holland,  in  the  Cisalpine,  and  in  Liguria,  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  those  republics.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
interfering  with  their  independence,  she  were  to  leave  them  to  themselves, 
either  a  counter-revolution  or  an  outburst  of  Jacobinism  would  be  likely  to 
ensue.  In  the  one  case,  there  would  be  danger  for  the  republican  system; 
in  the  other,  for  the  universal  repose  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gen&- 
ral  peace.  The  Jacobin'"  if  they  gamed  the  ascendency  in  Holland, 
might  indispose  Prussia  and  Germany  if  they  made  themselves  masters  in 
Liguria  and  the  Cisalp  ne  they  might  convulse  Italy,  and  call  Austria  back 
into  the  lists.  It  wis  requisite  therefore,  to  moderate  the  march  of  these 
republics,  but,  in  so  doing  the  government  exposed  itself  to  another  incon- 
venience. Europe  complained  that  Prance,  so  far  from  having,  allies  in 
the  Dutch,  the  tisalpme^,  and  the  Genoese,  had  subjects,  and  reproached 
her  with  aiming  at  universal  dominion.  It  was  expedient,  therefore,  tc 
choose  agents  who  had  precisely  the  shade  of  opinion  adapted  to  the  country 
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m  which  they  were  to  reside,  and  who  had  tact  enough  to  make  the  hand 
of  France  felt  without  suffering  it  to  be  perceived.  There  were,  as  we  see, 
difficulties  of  all  sorts  to  overcome,  in  order  to  keep  in  presence,  and  to 
keep  so  without  collision,  the  two  systems  which  had  of  late  been  arrayed 
against  Oiie  another  in  Europe.  We  have  aeen  thein  warring  for  six  years. 
We  are  about  to  see  them  during  a  year  of  niigotiation,  and  that  year  will 
prove,  more  than  war  itself,  their  natural  incompatibility. 

We  have  already  described  the  different  parlies  that  divided  Holland. 
The  moderate  and  prudent  party,  which  desired  a  uniform  and  temperate 
constitution,  had  to  combat  the  Orangists,  the  creatures  of  the  stadtholder  ; 
the  federalists,  the  partisans  of  the  old  provincial  divisions,  aspiring  to 
authority  in  their  provinces,  and  willing  to  suffer  only  a  feeble  federal  bond ; 
lastly,  the  democrats,  or  Jacobins,  wishing  for  pure  unity  and  democracy. 
The  Directory,  of  course,  deemed  it  right  to  support  the  first  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  three;  because  it  was  solicitous,  without  any  of  the 
contrary  extremes,  to  reconcile  the  old  federative  system  with  a  sufficient 
concentration  of  the  government.  The  Directory  has  been  frequenliy 
accused  of  wishing  to  establish  everywhere  the  republic  one  and  indivisible, 
and  people  in  genera!  have  argued  very  unfairly  concerning  its  system  in 
this  particular.  The  republic  one  and  indivisible,  conceived  in  1793,  would 
have  been  a  profound  idea,  if  it  had  not  been  the  offspring  of  a  mighty 
instinct.  A  state  so  homogeneous,  so  solidly  founded,  as  France,  cannot 
admit  the  federal  system.  A  state  so  threatened  as  France  would  have 
been  undone  by  admitting  that  system.  It  was  not  adapted  either  to  its 
geographical  configuration,  or  to  its  political  situation.'  To  have  attempted 
to  introduce  unity  and  indivisibility  everywhere  in  the  same  degree  as  in 
France  would  certainly  have  been  absurd  ;  but  the  Directory,  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  new  system,  obliged  to  create  powerful  allies  for  itself,  would 
naturally  seek  to  give  strength  and  consistence  to  its  new  allies,  and  there  is 
no  strength  or  consistence  without  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  and 
unity.  Such  was  the  idea,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the  instinct,  which 
governed  and  could  not  help  governing,  almost  unknown  to  themselves,  the 
heads  of  the  French  republic. 

Holland,  with  its  former  federative  system,  would  have  been  reduced  to 
complete  impotence.  Its  national  assembly  had  not  yet  been  able  to  give 
it  a  constitution.  It  was  still  cramped  by  all  the  regulations  of  the  ancient 
states  of  Holland  ;  federalism  ruled  there ;  the  partisans  of  unity  and  of  a  . 
moderate  constitution  demanded  the  abolition  of  these  regulations,  and  the 
speedy  establishment  of  a  constitution.  Noel,  the  envoy,  was  accused  of 
favouring  the  federalists,  France  could  no  longer  delay  siding  with  one 
party.  She  sent  Jouberl,  who  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte's  lieutenants  in 
Italy,  celebrated  for  his  march  into  the  Tyrol,  modest,  disinterested,  brave, 
and  a  warm  patriot,  to  command  (he  army  oT  Holland.  She  superseded 
Noel  by  Delacroix,  formerly  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  She  might  have 
made  a  better  choice.  The  Directory  was  unfottunatelv  in  want  of  persons 
qualified  for  the  diplomatic  career.  Among  the  members  of  the  past  or 
present  assemblies,  there  were  certainly  many  enlightened  and  clever  men, 
but  they  were  not  habituated  to  diplomatic  forms.  They  were  dogmatic 
and  supercilious,  and  itwas  difBcult  to  find  among  them  persons  comhinmg 
firmness  of  principles  with  suppleness  of  manners,  which  it  was  neverthe- 
less requisite  that  our  envoys  to  foreign  countries  should  pos.sess,  in  order 
to  be  capable  of  at  once  commanding  respect  for  our  doctrines,  and  of 
sparing  the  prejudices  of  old  Europe.     Delacroix,  on  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
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attetideJ  a  dinner  given  bj  the  diplomatic  committee.  All  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters were  invited  to  it.  After  he  had  held  in  their  presence  the  most 
violent  language,  Delacroix,  glass  in  hand,  exclaimed,  *'  Why  is  there  not 
a  Baiavian  daring  enough  to  stab  the  regulations  on  the  ahav  of  his  coun- 
try?" It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  an  effect  such  sallies  must  produce  on 
foreigners.  It  was  not  long,  in  fact,  before  the  regulations  were  stabbed.*' 
Forty-three  deputies  had  already  protested  against  the  operations  of  the 
Kafional  Assembly.  They  met  on  the  3d  of  Pluviose  (January  22d,  I79S), 
at  the  hotel  of  Haarlem,  and  there,  supported  by  our  troops,  they  followud 
the  example  set  them  four  months  before,  on  the  iSth  of  Fruotidor.  They 
excluded  from  the  national  assembly  a  certain  number  of  suspected  depu- 
ties, put  some  of  ihem  into  confinement,  abolished  the  regulations,  and 
orgauized  the  assembly  into  a  kind  of  convention.  In  a  few  days,  a  con- 
stitution closely  resembling  that  of  France  was  framed  and  put  in  force. 
In  imitation  of  the  Convention,  the  new  leaders  composed  the  government 
of  the  members  of  the  existing  assembly,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a. 
directory  and  legislative  body.  Those  who  come  forward  to  effect  move- 
ments of  this  kind  are  always  the  most  vehement  of  their  party.  It  was  to 
be  feared  that  the  new  Batavian  government  would  be  strongly  imbued 
with  democriicy,  and  that,  under  the  infiuence  of  an  ambassador  like  Dela- 
croix, it  would  overstep  the  line  which  the  Directory  would  fain  have  traced 
for  it.  This  kind  of  18th  of  Fruclidor  did  not  fail  to  cause  European 
diplomatists,  and  those  of  Prussia  in  particular,  to  remark  that  France  go- 
verned Holland,  aud  extended  in  fact  to  the  Texel. 

The  Ligurian  republic  was  in  a  very  good  train,  though  secrelly  excited, 
like  all  new  states,  by  two  equally  intemperate  parties.  As  for  the  Cisalpine, 
it  was  a  prey  to  the  moat  vehement  passions.  The  spirit  of  locality  divided 
the  Cisalpines,  who  belonged  to  old  states  dismembered  by  Bonaparte. 
Besides  this  spirit  of  locality,  the  agents  of  Austria,  the  nobles,  the  priests, 
and  the  furious  democrats,  violently  agitated  the  new  republic.  But  the 
democrats  were  the  most  dangerous,  because  they  had  a  powerful  support  in 
the  army  of  Italy,  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  most  fiery  patriots  in 
France.  The  Directory  had  as  much  trouble  to  direct  the  spirit  of  these 
armies  in  foreign  countries  as  that  of  its  ministers,  and  in  this  particular  it 
had  as  many  difficulties  to  surmount  as  in  every  other.  It  had  not  yot 
appointed  any  minister  to  the  new  republic.  Berthier,  in  quality  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, still  represented  the  French  government.  It  was  requisite 
to  fix  by  a  (reaty  of  alliiince  the  relations  of  the  new  republic  with  the 
mother  sta'.e.  This  was  drawn  up  in  Paris,  and  sent  for  the  ratification  jDf 
the  Councils.  The  two  republics  formed  an  alliance  offensive  aud  defen- 
sive for  all  cases  ;  and,  til!  the  Cisalpine  should  have  a  military  establish- 
ment, France  was  to  grant  the^uaconr  of  tweuly-five  thousand  men  on  the 
following,  conditions.  The  Cisalpine  was  to  furnish  buildings  for  barracks, 
hospitals,  and  magazines,  and  ten  millions  per  annum  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  case  of  war,  she  was  to  furnish  an 
eMraordinary  subsidy.     France  gave  up  to  the  Cisalpine  great  part  of  the 

"  "  At  a  public  dinner  Delacroix  eiclajmed, '  £s  there  no  Batavian  who  will  plunga 
a  poniard  into  the  Constitution,  on  the  altar  oi  hia  country  .' '  Amid  thi"  fumea  of  wine 
and  Ilia  riot  of  intoiioalion,  the  plan  tor  ita  assaBaination  was  soon  adopted ;  on  the 
night  of  tlie  aad  of  January,  the  barriers  were  closed,  Uie  French  troops  were  called 
eiit,  and,  early  the  next  day,  the  AsBerably,  under  the  dictation  of  French  bayonets,- 
introduced  a  form  of  government  on  tiie  model  uf  that  already  establiahed  in  France.'' 
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artillcfy  t^ikeii  from  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  arming  her  fortresses 
Theae  coriditions  were  not  exorbitant ;  yet  many  of  the  Cisalpine  deputies 
1  C  *1  f  ii  A  '  ts,  who  were  unfavourably  disposed  towarJs 
i        p  hi  y      m       d  F  ance,  pretended  that  this  treaty  was  too  biir- 

1  h       d  aken  of  the  dependence  in  which  the  new 

w      pi      d       d    h  y     jected  the  treaty.     In  this  (here  was  evident 

I  B  n  p  h      g     bliged  to  select  the  persons  composing  the 

1        d   1  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 

f    h  m    11       d      b  cessary  to  niake  some  changes.     The  Hxist- 

I      n  m         d  fding   to   martial    law  by    Bonaparte,  were 

d  fi  d  Inn         by  Berthier.     Tlie  latter  removed  some  of 

1  b        and   then  submitted  the  treaty,  whi'-.h  waa 

d       ly  p    d      I        s  unlucky  that  France  was  again  oliiged  to 

fl  1  I  d  to  b  s  n  for  Austria  instantly  asserted  that,  notwith- 
dgUhprnsenidat  Campo  Formio,  the  Cisalpine  w  as  not  an 

d  p     d  p  bi      b  denlly  a  French  province.     She  r-used  diffi- 

1  o     '        '^      ^'**"  "^f  Marescalchi,  the  minister   accredited 

to  her  by  the  Cisalpine, 

The  territory  formed  by  France  and  the  new  republics  dovetailed  with 
yet  feudal  Europe  in  a  most  dangerous  manner  for  the  peace  of  bolh  sys- 
tems. Switzerland,  still  wholly  feudal,  though  republican,  was  encircled  by 
France,  Savoy  which  had  become  a  French  province,  and  .ne  Cisalpine. 
Piedmont,  with  which  France  had  contracted  an  alliance,  was  enclosed  by 
France,  Savoy,  the  Cisalpine,  and  Liguria.  The  Cist.ipine  and  Liguria 
enveloped  the  Parmesan  and  Tuscany,  and  might  communicate  their  fever 
to  Rome  and  Naples.  The  Directory  had  recommended  the  greatest  re- 
serve to  its  agents,  and  had  forbidden  theni  to  hold  out  any  hopes  to  the 
democrats.  Guingene  in  Piedmont,  Cacault  in  Tuscany,  Joseph  Bonaparte* 
atitome,  Trouv4  at  Naples,  had  express  orders  to  testify  the  most  amica- 
ble dispositions  towards  the  princes  in  whose  capitals  they  resided.  They 
were  to  assure  them  that  the  Directory  had  no  intention  ivhatever  to  propa- 
gate revolutionary  principles;  that  it  would  content  itself  with  maintaining 
the  republican  system  where  it  was  already  established,  but  that  it  would 
take  no  steps  to  extend  it  to  powers  who  behaved  honourably  to  France. 
The  intentions  of  the  Directory  were  sincere  and  discreet.  Its  wishes,  it 
is  true,  were  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  meant  no 

•  "  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  eldest  brother  of  Nipoleon,  was  born  at  Ajacoio,  in  1768. 
He  was  designed  for  his  kw,  but  the  invasion  of  Cnrsica  bv  Uie  Engliah  inl7i)3,  oom- 
pclled  him,  with  the  rest  of  hia  family,  to  seek  refuge  in  Ftanoe.  When  his  brntiier 
seized  the  iniperiDj  aceptrC!,  Joseph  was  laden  with  hojinure  both  civil  and  military,  ruited 
to  the  tlirone  of  Naples ;  and  afterwards,  in  1808,  to  that  of  Spdo.  He  was,  liowever, 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  kingdom,  in  conaequcnce  of  the  deoiEiTB  overthrow  he  met 
with  at  Vittoria.  In  18I4,  after  his  brother's  abdication, he  retired  to  Switierland,  where 
he  bought  a  valuable  estate.  In  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  Faris,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  escaped  to  the  United  States,  and  established  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of  CoantSurvillierB."— Co«!(  anii  Camp  o/ Bonapart*. 
— After  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.,  Joseph  returned  to  Europe,  and  is  still,  we  urtlieve,- 

"  You  rtFOuld  seldom  see  a  better  countenance  than  that  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  With- 
masculine  strength  and  expression, it  combines  a  mild,  intelligent  amile.  Joseph  is  well' 
rend,  not  only  in  oor  literature,  but  in  thai  of  luly  and  England.  He  loves  poetry  and 
the  belles  leltree,  and  takes  pleasure  in  surrounding  himself  Willi  learned  and  soientifie 
men.  It  has  been  said  that  his  character  is  weak  and  false.  He  has  goodness  of  heart, 
gentleness,  clemency,  and  accuracy  of  judamen I,  His  conduct,  during  his  unfortunata" 
reign  in  Spain,  waa.  on  the  whole,  admirable.  He  left  France  with  great  regref,  andfln 
tieafed  his  brother  not  to  force  a  crown  on  hirn," — Dachess  d'Ahranles.     E. 
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longer  to  propiigate  it  by  arms.  It  wns  desirous,  if  revolution  should  break 
oi!t  in  fresh  states,  to  afford  no  occasion  lo  reproach  France  with  an  active 
participation.  Besides,  Italy  was  fu!l  of  princes,  relatives  or  allies  of  the 
great  powers,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  injure  without  running  the  risk  of 
new  hostilities.  Austria  would  not  fail  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Tuscany, 
of  Naples,  and,  perhaps,  of  Piedmont ;  Spain  would  certainly  interfere  on 
account  of  the  Prince  of  Parmn,     It  was -requisite,  therefore,  to  make  a 


Such  were  the  instructions  of  the  Directory ;  but  the  passions  are  not  to 
be  governed,  and  especially  the  passion  for  liberty.  Could  France  prevent 
the  French,  Liguvian,  and  Cisalpine  democrats  from  corresponding  with 
the  Piedmontese,  Tuscan,  Roman  and  Neapolitan  democrats,  and  from 
communicating  to  them  the  warmth  of  their  opinions,  their  encouragement, 
and  their  hopes  ?  They  told  them  that  policy  forbade  the  French  govern- 
ment to  interfere  ostensibly  in  the  revolutions  which  were  everywhere  pre- 
paring, but  that  it  would  protect  them  when  once  effected ;  that  they  must 
have  the  courage  to  attempt  them,  and  succours  would  immediately  arrive. 

Agitation  pervaded  all  the  Italian  states.  Arrests  were  multiplied  there, 
and  the  accredited  ministers  of  France  confined  themselves  to  the  duly  of 
claiming,  occasionally,  the  persons  unjustly  confined.  In  Piedmont,  the 
apprehensions  were  numerous,  but  the  intercession  of  France  was  frequently 
successful.  In  Tuscany,  great  moderation  prevailed.  At  Naples,  there 
was  a  class  of  men  who  shared  the  new  opinions  ;  but  the  court,  equally 
malicious  and  senseless,  combated  those  opinions  by  chains  and  punish- 
ments. Trouve,  our  ambassador,  was  overwhelmed  with  humiliations. 
He  was  sequestered,  like  one  infected  with  the  plague.  The  Neapoli- 
tans were  forbidden  to  visit  hira.  He  had  even  found  great  difficulty  itt 
procuring  a  physician  for  himself.  Those  who  have  accused  of  having 
had  commimieation  with  the  French  legation,  and  who  wore  their  hair 
cropped,  and  without  powder,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  letters  of  the 
French  ambassador  were  seized,  unsealed,  and  kept  by  the  Neapolitan 
police  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Frenchmen  had  been  assassinated.  Even 
when  Bonaparte  was  in  Italy,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  fury 
'Of  the  couri  of  Naples,  and  now  tliat  he  was  no  longer  there,  it  is  easy  to 
■conceive  what  it  must  have  been  capable  of.  The  French  government 
was  strong  enough  to  punish  it  severely  for  its  faults ;  but  to  avoid  disturb- 
ing the  general  peace,  it  had  directed  Trouve,  its  minister,  to  observe  the 
utmost  moderation,  to  confine  himself  10  remonstrances,  and  to  stripe  to 
■bring  it  back  to  reason. 

The  government  that  was  nearest  to  its  ruin  was  the  Papal  Government. 
This  was  not  for  want  of  defending  itself;  it  ordered  arrests  also;  but  an 
aged  Pope,  whose  pride  was  humbled,  and  aged,  incapable  cardinals, 
could  scarcely  uphold  a  stale  tottering  on  all  sides.  Already,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Cisalpines,  the  March  of  Ancona  had  revolted,  and  formed 
itself  into  the  Anconitan  republic.  Thence  the  democrats  excited  rebel- 
lion throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman  states.  They  had,  indeed,  no 
great  number  of  partisans  there,  but  they  were'  strongly  seconded  by  the 
public  discontent.  The  papal  government  had  lost  that  splendour  which 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people,  since  the  contributions  imposed  at  Tolentino 
had  obliged  it  to  give  up  even  the  valuable  moveables  and  the  precious 
stones  belonging  to  the  Holy  See.  The  new  taxes,  the  creation  of  paper- 
monev,  which  are  fallen  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  value,  and  the  aliena 
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tion  of  one-fifth  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  had  dissatisfied  all  classes, 
aad  even  the  ecclesiastics  themselves.  The  grandees  of  Rome,  who  had 
acquired  some  of  the  knowledge  diifused  (hroiighout  Europe  during  the 
eighceenth  century,  loudly  murmured  against  a  feeble,  silly  governmeul,  and 
eaid  that  it  was  high  time  the  temporal  rule  of  the  Roman  states  should  he 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  ignorant,  incapable  monks,  unacquainted 
with  secular  affairs,  to  those  of  real  citizens,  esperienced  in  the  business 
of  life  and  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Thus  the  dispositions  of 
the  Roman  people  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Pope.  The  demo- 
crats, however,  were  far  from  numerous.  They  inspired  prejudices  on  the 
score  of  religion,  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  enemies.  The  Frencli 
artists  at  Rome  excited  them  much ;  but  Joseph  Bonaparte  strove  to  re- 
press them,  saying  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  a  decisive 
movement ;  that  they  would  ruin  themselves  and  compromise  Franue  to  no 
purpose;  that,  besides,  she  would  not  support  I  hem,  but  leave  them  exposed 
to  the  con  sequences  of  their  imprudence. 

On  the  6th  of  Nivose  {December  26,  1797),  they  came  to  apprize  him 
that  there  would  be  a  movement,  He  sent  them  away,  exhorting  them  io 
keep  quiet,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  French  minister.  The  system  of 
all  the  dabblers  in  revolutions  was  that  they  ought  to  be  daring,  and  to  involve 
France  even  against  her  will.  They  assembled  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of 
Nivose  (December  28),  to  attempt  a  movement.  Dispersed  by  the  Pope's 
dragoons,  they  sought  refuge  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, and  under  the  piazza  of  the  Corsini  palace  where  he  resided.  Joseph 
hastened  thither  with  some  French  military  men,  and  among  them  General 
Duphot,  a  very  distinguished  young  otBcer  of  the  army  of  Italy.  His  in- 
tention was  to  interpose  between  the  papal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  iu 
order  to  prevent  a  massacre.  But  the  papal  troops,  regardless  of  the  ambas- 
sador, fired  and  killed  the  unfortunate  Duphot  by  his  side.*  This  young 
man  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law  of  Joseph.  His 
death  produced  an  extraordinary  commotion.  Several  foreign  ambassadors, 
particularly  the  Spanish  minister,  d'Azara,  hastened  to  Joseph's  residence. 
The  Roman  government  alone  waited  fourteen  hours  without  sending  to 
the  minister  of  France,  though  he  had  written  to  It  repeatedly  during  the 
day,  Joseph  indignantly  demanded  passports.  They  were  given  to  him, 
and  he  set  out  immediately  for  Tuscany. 

This  event  produced  a  strong  sensation.  It  was  evident  that  the  Roman 
government  might  have  prevented  this  commotion,  which  was  foreseen  at 
Rome  two  days  before,,  but  that  it  purposely  suffered  it  to  break  out,  in 
order  that  it  might  inffict  a  severe  chastisement  on  the  democrats ;  and 
that  in  the  tumult  it  had  not  been  careful  to  take  such  precautions  as  to 
prevent  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  an  assault  upon  the  French 
legation.  In  the  Cisalpine,  and  among  all  the  Italian  patriots,  great  indig- 
nation was  immediately  manifested  against  the  Roman  goveinment.  The 
army  of  Italy  loudly  insisted  on  marching  for  Rome. 

The  Directory  was  extremely  embarrassed.     It  regarded  the  Pope  as  the 

"  "  General  Duphot,  indignant  at  being  restrained  bj  the  pontifical  troops  within  tlia 
palace  ofthe  French  ambassador,drew  his  sword,  rushed  down  the  Btairoaae,  and  pulhim- 
eeliat  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  aimed  Roman  deraoorata,  who  were  contending 
with  the  dragoons  in  the  courtyard  of  the  j^ace  ;  he  was  immediately  killed  by  a  dis- 
charge ordered  by  a  sergeant  Bommanding  tlie  patrol  of  the  papal  troops ;  and  the  am- 
bassador himaelf^  who  had  foliowed  to  appease  the  tumult,  narrowly  escaped  llie  saniM 
fete."— Jfison.     E. 
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spiriluai  head  of  iliG  party  inimical  to  the  Revolution,  It  was  strongly 
tempted  to  destroy  the  pontiff  of  that  ancient  and  tyrannical  Christian 
religion,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  offending  the  powers  and  provoking  their 
interfere  nee.  But,  how  great  soever  might  be  the  inconvei ' 
hostile  determination,  the  revoKilionary  passions  triumphed  o 
aion,  and  the  Directory  ordered  General  Berthier,  who  con 
Italy,  to  march  upon'  Rome.  It  hoped  that,  as  the  Pope  was  neither  the 
kinsman  nor  the  ally  of  any  court,  his  fall  would  not  provoke  any  powerful 
interference. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  all  the  republicans  and  partisans  of  the  new  French 
philosophy.  On  the  22d  of  PItiviose  (February  10,  1798),  Berthier  came 
in  sight  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  which  the  republican  armies 
had  not  yet  visited.  Our  soldiers  paused  for  a  moment  to  survey  the  old 
nnd  magnificent  city.  The  Spanish  minister,  d'Azara,  the  usuni  mediator 
of  the  Italian  powers  with  France,  hastened  to  the  head-quarters  to  nego- 
tiate a  convention.  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  delivered  up  to  the 
French  on  the  natural  condition  between  civilized  nations,  to  respect 
religion,  the  public  establishments,  persona,  and  property.  The  Pope  was 
left  in  the  Vatican,  and  Berthier,  introduced  at  the  Porta  di  Popuio,  was 
conducted  to  the  Capitol,  like  the  Roman  generals  of  old  in  their  triumphs. 
The  democrats,  at  the  summit  of  their  wishes,  assembled  in  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  in  sight  Of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Forum,  and,  surrounded  by 
a  senseless  rabble,  ready  to  applaud  al!  new  events,  proclaimed  the  Roman 
republic.  A  notary  drew  up  an  act  by  which  the  populace,  calling  itself 
the  Roman  people,  declared  that  it  resumed  its  sovereignty  and  constituted 
itself  a  republic.  The  Pope  had  been  left  alone  in  the  Vatican.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  to  demand  the  abdication  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  for 
there  was  no  intention  of  meddling  with  his  spiritual  authority.  He  replied 
with  dignity  that  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  a  property  which  was  not 
his,  but  which  had  devolved  on  him  from  the  apostles,  and  was  only  a 
deposit  in  his  hands.  This  logic  had  little  eSfect  upon  our  republican 
generals.  The  Pope,  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  age,  was  removed 
in  the  night  from  the  Vatican  and  conveyed  into  Tuscany,  where  he 
received  asylum  in  a  convent.  The  Roman  people  seemed  to  fee!  little 
regret  for  this  sovereign,  who  had  nevertheless  reigned  more  than  twenty 

Unfortunately,  outrages,  not  against  persons  but  against  property,  sullied 
the  entry  of  the  French  into  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.  There  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  army  that  severe  and  inflexible  commander, 
who,  not  so  much  from  virtue  as  from  a  horror  of  disorder,  had  so  severely 
punished  plunderers.  Bonaparte  alone  could  have  curbed  rapacity  in  so 
wealthy  a  country.  Berthier  had  set  out  for  Paris.  Massena  had  suc- 
ceeded him.  This  hero,  to  whom  France  will  owe  everlasting  gratitude 
for  having  saved  her  at  Zurich  from  apparently  inevitable  ruin,  was  accused 
of  having  set  the  first  example.  It  was  soon  followed.  The  French  pro- 
ceeded to  plunder  the  palaces,  the  convents,  and  the  rich  collections. 
Jews  in  the  train  of  the  army  purchased  at  a  low  price  the  magnificent 
objects  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  depredators.  The  pillage  was  revolt- 
ing. It  is  right  to  observe  that  it  was  neither  the  subaltern  officers  nor  the 
Holdiers  who  were  guilty  of  these  disorders,  but  the  superior  officers.  Ail 
the  articles  which  they  took  aivay,  and  which  were  ours  by  right  of  con- 
nuest,  ought  to  have  been  collected  in  a  depot  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  army,  which  had  not  received  pay  for  five  month.s.     It  had  come  froic 
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tiie  Ciaaipine,  the  defective  financial  organization  of  wliich  liaii  liithefto 
prevented  It  from  paying  the  subsidy  agreed  upon  bj  our  treaty.  The 
.  soldiers  and  the  inferior  otBcers  were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  desti- 
tution ;  they  were  indignant  at  seeing  their  chief  gorged  with  spoils  ind 
compionnising  the  ghty  of  the  French  name  without  any  advantage  to  (he 
army,  A  mutiny  broke  out  agimst  Miasena  The  offioera  assembled  m 
a  church,  and  declared  that  tbej  would  ■serve  under  him  no  linger  *  Pdrt 
of  the  popuiation,  unfavouribly  diapooed  ton  ards  the  French  prepared  to 
eeize  the  moment  of  this  misunderstanding  lo  attempt  a  movement  Mas- 
seaa  withdrew  the  army  frim  Rome  leaung  t  garrison  n  the  Ca&tle  of 
St.  Angelo.  The  danger  put  in  end  to  ihe  nil  tiny  but  the  officers  per 
sisted  in  continuing  united  and  in  demandioi;  t\ie  punishment  ot  the  plun 
■derers,  and  the  recti]  of  Mas'sena  t 

We  thus  see  that  to  the  d  fticuliy  jl  moderating  the  march  of  Ihe  new 
republics,  and  of  choosing  and  directing  our  agents  was  added  that  of 
curbing  the  armies  and  all  this  at  immense  distanoes  for  the  adnrnftra 
tive  communications  The  Directory  recalled  Massena  and  sent  lo 
Rome  a  commission  composed  ot  fiur  upright  and  enlightened  nlen  to 
organize  the  new  republic  Thee  were  Dauiiou  Monge  Horent  and 
Faypoiilt.  The  latter  an  able  and  honest  administritor  was  charged  with 
every  thing  connected  n  ih  the  finance^  The  leray  ot  Italy  was  divided 
into  two  ;  that  which  had  just  dethroned  the  Pope,  was  called  the  army  of 

The  next  point  was  to  justify  the  new  revolution  to  the  foreign  powers. 
Spain,  whose  piely  might  have  afforded  cause  for  apprehension,  but  who 
was  under  French  influence,  said  nothing.  But  self-interest  is  more  in- 
tractable than  religious  zeal.  Hence  the  two  most  discontented  courts  were 
those  of  Vienna  and  Naples.  That  of  Vienna  saw  with  pain  the  influence 
of  France  spreading  in  Italy.  In  order  not  to  aggravate  her  grievances,  it 
was  resolved  not  to  incorporate  the  new  republic  with  the  Cisalpine.  It 
was,  therefore,  consfitufed  separately.  To  have  united  the  two  would  have 
too  rudely  awakened  the  idea  of  Italian  unity,  and  afforded  ground  for 
believing  in  the  plan  for  democratising  all  Italy.  Thougii  the  emperor  had 
not  yet  sent  a  minister  to  Paris,  Bernadotte  was  despatched  to  give  him  ex- 
planations, and  to  reside  in  Vienna.  As  for  Ihe  court  of  Naples,  its  rage 
was  extreme  on  beholding  the  revolution  at  its  doors.  It  demanded  no- 
thing less  than  two  or  three  Roman  provinces  to  pacify  it.  It  coveted,  in 
particular,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  and  the  territory  of  Ponte  Corvo,  which 

*  "  The  third  cause  of  the  general  diaoontent,  said  the  army,  at  a.  meeting  of  the 
officers  held  at  tha  Pantheon,  is  the  arrivalof  General  Massena.  The  aoldiera  have  not 
forgotten  the  extortions  and  robheri^s  he  has  comoiitled  wherever  he  has  been  invested 
wiUi  tlie  command.  The  Venetian  territory,  and  above  all,  Fadus,  are  a  district  teem- 
ing with  proofs  of  his  immorality." — Prince  Hardenberg's  Memoirs.    E. 

t  "  To  such  a  heiffht  did  the  disorders  rise,  that  they  excited  the  iiidignation  of  the 
army  itself;  for  while  the  agents  of  the  Directory  were  enriohing  themsllvefl,  and  h-j1- 
Jying  the  name  of  Prance  by  unheard-of  spoliations,  the  inferior  oflicera  and  soldiers 
were  suffering  the  greatest  privations.  For  severa!  montha  they  had  been  without  pay, 
their  clothes  were  worn  out,  their  feet  hare,  their  knapsacks  empty.  Indignant  at  the 
painful  contrast  which  their  condition  offered  to  that  of  the  civil  agents,  and  comparing 
their  penary  with  the  luxurious  condition  of  the  corps  stationed  in  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
the  oBicers  and  soldiers  in  and  round  Rome,  broke  out  into  open  and  uiimeasnied  terms 
of  vituperation.  The  discontents  wore  so  alarming  an  aspect  that  Massena,  who  had 
assumed  the  command,  ordered  all  the  troops,  excepting  tliree  thimsand,  lo  leave  the 
capital.  But  diey  refused  to  obey,  and  he  was  oompsilled  to  abandon  the  command  "-- 
Hlison-     E. 
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ay  very  conveniently  for  it,  Garat  was  sent  to  arrange  maUera  wjtli  that 
court ;  and  Trouve  was  destined  for  the  Cisalpine. 

The  revolution  was  thus  making  inevitable  and  much  more  rapid  pro- 
gress than  the  Directory  could  have  wished.  We  have  already  mentioned 
a  country  into  which  it  threatened  to  introduce  itself,  namely,  Switzerland. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Switzerland,  that  ancient  abode  of  liherty  and  of  simple 
and  pastoral  manners,  had  nothing  to  receive  from  France,  and  as  if  it 
alone  had  no  revolution  to  undergo ;  yet,  though  the  thirteen  cantons  were 
governed  with  republican  forms,  it  did  not  thence  follow  that  equity  pre- 
vailed in' the  mutual  relations  of  these  petty  republicSj  and  especiiilly  in 
their  relations  with  their  subjects.  Feudalism,  which  is  but  the  military 
hierarcliy,  existed  among  thgse  republics,  and  there  were  people  dependent 
on  other  people,  as  a  vassal  upon  his  liege  lord,  and  groaning  under  an  iron 
yoke.  The  Aargau  and  the  canton  of  Vaud  were  dependent  on  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Berne;  the  Lower  Valais  on  the  Upper  Valaia;  the  Italian  baili- 
wicks, that  is,  the  valleys  sloping  towards  Italy,  on  various  cantons.  There 
were,  moreover,  great  numbers  of  communes  dependent  on  certain  towns. 
Th^ canton  of  St.  Gall  was  governed  feudally  by  a  convent.  All  the  subject 
countries  had  become  so  only  in  virtue  of  conditions  contained  in  charters 
consigned  to  oblivion,  and  which  it  was  forbidden  to  bring  forth  to  the 
light.  The  country  was  almost  everywhere  dependent  on  the  towns,  and 
subject  to  the  most  vexatious  monopolies ;  and  nowhere  was  the  tyranny  of 
trade-guilds  so  oppressive.  In  all  the  governments,  the  aristocracy  had 
gradually  pMsessed  itself  of  the  whole  power.  In  Berne,  the  principal  of 
these  petty  states,  a  few  families  had  seized  the  supreme  authority,  and 
excluded  all  others  ft-om  it  for  ever;  they  had  their  golden  book,  in  which 
all  the  ruling  families  were  inscribed.  Manners  frequently  mitigate  the 
laws.  That  was  not  the  case  here.  There  aristocracies  revenged  them- 
selves with  a  keenness  of  spite  peculiar  to  petty  states.  Berne,  Zurich, 
Geneva,  had  frequently,  and  very  recently,  too,  exhibited  the  spectacle  of 
executions.  Throughout  Europe  there  were  Swiss,  who  were  either  forcibly 
banished,  or  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  by  voluntary  exile  from  aristo- 
cratic vengeance.  Finally,, ill  united,  imperfeclly  bouud  to  one  another, 
the  thirteen  cantons  had  now  no  strength;  they  were  rendered  incapable  of 
defending  their  liberty.  From  that  feeling  of  bad  brotherhood  so  common 
in  federative  states,  almost  all  of  them  bad  recourse  in  their  quarrels  to  the 
neighbouring  powers,  and  bad  particular  treaties,  some  with  Austria,  others 
with  Piedmont,  and  others  again  with  France.  Switzerland,  therefore,  was 
but  a  glorious  recollection  and  an  admirable  soil.  Politically,  it  exhibited 
only  a  chain  of  petty  and  humiliating  tyrannies. 

The  reader  may  now  conceive  what  effect  the  example  of  the  French 
Revolution  must  have  produced  in  its  bosom.  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Geneva, 
were  agitated.  In  this  latter  city,  in  particular,  the  disturbances  had  been 
attended  with  bloodshed.  Throughout  the  whole  French  part,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  revolutionary  sentiments  had  made  great  progress. 
The  Swiss  aristocrats,  on  their  part,  had  omitted  nothing  that  could  do 
disservice  to  France,  and  had  studied  to  displease  her  as  much  as  they 
could  without  provoking  her  omnipotence.  The  gentlemen  of  Beriie  had 
welcomed  the  emigrants,  and  rendered  them  all  the  services  that  lay  in 
their  power.  It  was  in  Switzerland  that  all  the  plots  hatched  against  the 
republic  were  devised.  It  yill  be  recollected  that  it  was  at  Basle  that 
Wickham,  the  English  agent,  guided  all  the  threads  of  the  counler-revolu- 
ijon.     The  Directory  had  a  right,  then,  to  be  dissatisfied.     It  had  one  very 
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easy  way  of  revenging  itself  on  Switzerland,  The  Vaudois,  persecuted  by 
the  gentry  of  Berne,  invoked  the  interference  of  France.  When  the  D«ke 
of  Savoy  ceded  them  lo  Berne,  France  had  underlalten  to  guarantee  their 
rights  by  a  treaty,  dated  1565 ;  that  treaty  had  several  times  been  appealed 
to  and  executed  by  France.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary,  therefore, 
ill  the  interference  of  the  Directory,  claimed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Vaudois.  Besides,  several  of  those  petty  dependent  districts  had  foreign 
protectors. 

We  have  seen  with  what  enthusiasm  (be  Vaudois  received  the  liberator 
of  the  Vaiteline,  when  passing  through  Switzerland,  on  his  way  from  Milan 
to  Hasiadt.  The  Vaudois,  fall  of  hope,  had  sent  deputies  to  Paris,  and 
earnestly  solicited  the  protection  of  France.*  Their  countryman,  the 
brave  and  unfortunate  Laharpe,  had  died  for  us  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  our  divisions.  They  were  cruftlly  oppressed,  and,  without  any  political 
reason,  mere  humanity  would  suffice  to  induce  France  to  interfere.  It  waa 
not  to  be  conceived  that  France,  with  her  new  principles,  would  refuse  to 
enforce  treaties  conservative  of  the  liberty  of  a  neighbouring  peo]>le,  and 
executed  even  by  the  ancient  monarchy.  Policy  a3one  would  have  prevented 
her,  for  it  was  giving  a  new  alarm  to  Europe,  especially  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  pontifical  throne  at  Itome  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  But  France, 
which  was  desirous  of  concinating  Germany,  Piedmont,  Parma,  Tuscany, 
and  Naples,  thought  that  she  did  not  owe  the  same  forbearance  lo  Switzer- 
land; and  was  anxious,  in  particular,  to  establish  a  government  similar  to 
her  own  in  a  country  which  was  considered  as  the  military  key  to  all 
Europe.  In  this  case,  as  in  regard  to  Rome,  the  Directory  was  drawn  be- 
yond the  line  of  its  watching  policy  by  a  more  important  interest.  To 
place  the  Alps  in  friendly  hands  was  a  motive  as  powerful  as  that  of  over- 
throwing the  papacy. 

In  consequence,  on  the  8ih  of  Nivose  (December  28,  1797),  it  declared 
that  it  look  the  Vaudois  under  its  protection,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
governments  of  Berne  and  Friburg  should  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  property.  Genera!  Menard,  at  the  head  of  the  division 
thai  was  lately  Massena's,  immediately  recrossed  the  Alps,  and  encamped 
at  Carouge,  in  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  General  Schaumburg 
ascended  the  Rhine  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  Germany,  and  took  post 
at  Erguel,  in  the  environs  of  Basle.  At  this  signiil  there  was  a  burst  of  joy 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  in  the  country  of  Zurich. 
The  Vaudois  immediately  demanded  their  ancient  states.  Berne  replied 
Jhat  it  would  receive  individual  petitions,  but  that  there  should  be  no 
assemblies  of  states,  and  required  the  renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
This  was  the  signal  for  insurrection  lo  the  Vaudois.  The  bailiffs,  whose 
tyranny  was  odious,  were  expelled,  but  without  being  otherwise  ill-treated  ; 
trees  of  liberty  were  everywhere  planted,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  constituted  itse!f  into  the  Lemanic  republic.  The  Directory  recog- 
nised it,  and  ordered  General  Menard  to  occupy  it,  signifying  at  the  same 
time  to  the  canton  of  Berne  that  its  independence  was  guaranteed  by 

•  "The  revolutionarj  deputies  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  presented  the  foilo  wing  address 
to  Napoleon:— "The  depuliee  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  wliom  the  generous  prelection  of 
(he  Directory  has  so  powerfully  aided,  desire  to  lav  their  homage  at  your  feet.  They 
owe  it  the  more,  because  it  was  your  passage  through  their  country  which  electrified  the 
inhabitanlB,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  thunderbolt  which  has  overwhelmed  the 
oligarchy.  The  Helvetians  flwote,  when  thej  beheld  the  Liberator  of  Italy,  to  recover 
their  rights."— JVopo/con's  Caiffidential  Coirespoadtytce.  E. 
VOL.  IV,— 33 
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France.  Meanwhile,  a  revolution  was  taking  place  at  Basle.  Ochs,  the 
tribune,  a  clever  man,  a  Blanch  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  close 
connexion  with  the  French  government,  was  the  principal  mover  in  it 
The  people  of  the  conntry  had  been  admitted  with  the  citizens  to  form  a 
kind  of  national  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution. 
Oclis  was  ita  author  :  it  was  a  copy  of  that  of  France,  which  then  served  as 
the  model  for  all  republican  Europe,  It  was  translated  into  the  three 
languages,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  circulated  in  all  the  cantons, 
to  excite  their  zeal.  Mengaud,  who  was  the  French  agent  to  the  cantons, 
and  who  resided  at  Basle,  contributed  to  give  the  impulse.  In  Zurich, 
the  people  of  the  country  had  revolted,  and  insisted  on  being  reinstated  in 
their  rights. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentry  of  Berne  had  collected  an  army,  and  convoked  a 
general  diet  at  Aarau,  to  consider  ef.the  state  of  Switzerland,  and  to 
■demand  t'le  federal  contingent  from  each  canton.  They  circulated  among 
their  German  subjects  a  report  that  the  French  part  of  Switzerland  wished 
to  separate  from  the  confederation  and  to  unite  itself  with  France;  tliat 
religion  was  threatened  ;  and  that  the  atheists  of  Paris  aimed  at  destroying 
it.  By  these  representations  they  drew  from  the  mountains  of  the  Oberland 
a  simple,  ignorant,  fanatic  population,  persuaded  that  their  ancient  religion 
was  about  to  be  attacked.  They  collected  nearly  twenty  thousand  men, 
divided  into  three  corps,  which  were  stationed  at  Friburg,  Murten,  Buren, 
and  Solothurn,  guarding  the  line  of  the  Aar,  aud  watching  the  French.  ,In 
the  meantime,  that  is  to  say  in  Pluvioae  (February,  1798),  the  diet  assem- 
tiled  at  Aarau  was  embarrassed  and  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue.  Its 
presence  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Aarau  from  rising,  planting  the 
tree  of  liberty,  and  declaring  themselves  free.  The  B_ernese  troops  entered 
Aarau,  cut  down  the  tree  of  liberiy,  and  committed  some  excesses  there. 
Mengaud,  the  agent,  declared  the  people  of  Aarau  under  the  protection  of 
France. 

The  parties  were  thus  arrayed  against  each  other  without  being  yet  at 
open  war.  France,  called  upon  by  the  people  whose  guarantee  she  was, 
covered  them  ivith  her  troops,  and  threatened  to  employ  force,  in  case  the 
least  violence  was  committed  against  them.  The  Bernese  aristocracy,  on 
its  part,  claimed  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  declared  that  it  wished  to 
live  at  peace  with  France,  but  to  be  reinstated  in  its  possessions.  Unfor- 
tunately for  it,  all  the  old  governments  round  about  were  falling  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  violence.  Basle  emancipated,  as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  the 
Italian  bailiwicks ;  the  Upper  Valais  emancipated  the  Lower  Valais.  Fri- 
burg, Solothurn,  and  St.  Gall  were  in  revolution.  The  Bernese  aristocracy, 
iinding  itself  pressed  on  ail  aides,  made  up  its  mind  to  some  concessions, 
and  admitted  fifty  persons  from  the  country  to  share  the  prerogatives  hith- 
erto reserved  for  the  ruling  families  ;  but  it  deferred  all  modification  of  the 
constitution  for  a  year.  This  was  but  an  empty  concession,  which  could 
not  make  any  amends.  A  French  flag  of  truce  had  been  sent  to  the  Bernese 
troops  posted  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  give  them_  notice 
that  they  would  be  attacked  if  they  advanced.  The  bearer  was  assaulted, 
and  two  horsemen  belonging  to  his  escort  were  murdered.  This  circum- 
stance decided  for  war.  Brune,  appointed  to  the  command,  had  some  con- 
ferences at  Payerne,  but  they  were  fruitless,  and  on  the  12th  of  Ventose 
{March  2d),  the  French  troops  broke  up.  General  Schaumburg,  with  the 
division  which  had  come  from  the  " '  ' 
territory  of  Basle,  made  himself  mai 
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the  Aar.  Bruiie,  wiiii  the  division  from  Italy,  took  possession  of  Friburff. 
General  Erlach,  who  commanded  ihe  Bernese  Iroops,  retired  into  the  posi- 
tions of  Fraubrunnen,  Gumiuen,  Laupen,  and  Neueneck.  These  positions 
cover  Berne  on  every  side,  whether  the  enemy  debouches  from  Solothurn 
or  from  Friburg.  This  retreat  produced  among  the  Bernese  troops  the 
usual  effect  of  such  a  movement  upon  fanatic  and  undisciplined  bands. 
They  cried  out  that  they  were  betrnjed,  artd  murdered  their  officers.  Part 
of  them  dispersed.  Erlach,  however,  had  still  about  him  some  of  tliose 
battalions,  distinguished  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe  by  their  discipline  ajid 
their  bravery,  and  a  certain  number  of  resolute  peasaiita.  On  the  15th  of 
Ventose  (March  5th),  Brune,  who  was  on  the  Ffiburg  road,  and  Schaum- 
burg  on  that  of  Solothurn,  attaclied  simultaneously  the  positions  of  the 
Swiss  army.  General  Pigeon,  who  formed  Brune's  advanced  guard,  attacked 
the  position  of  Neueneck,  The  Swiss  made  an  heroic  reaislance,  and, 
favoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  barred  the  way  to  our  veteran 
bands  of  Italy.  But,  at  the  same  moment,  Schaumburg,  who  had  come 
from  Solothurn,  took  from  Erlach  the  position  of  Fraubrunnen,  and  the 
city  of  Berne  was  thus  uncovered  on  one  side.  The  Swiss  were  forced  to 
retreat,  and  they  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  Berne.  The  French  found 
before  the  city  a  multitude  of  fanatic  and  desperate  mountaineers.  Women 
and  old  men  came  and  threw  themselves  upon  their  bayonets.  They  were 
compelled  to  sacrifice  with  regret  these  unfortunate  wretches,  who  sought 
in  this  manner  a  useless  death.  They  entered  Berne.  The  people  of  the 
mountains  upheld  theii-  ancient  reputation  for  valour,  but  they  proved  them- 
selves as  blind  and  as  ferocious  as  the  rabble  of  Spain.  They  again  mur- 
dered their  officers,  and  among  them  the  unfortunate  Erlach.*  Sceiger, 
the  celebrated  avoyer  of  Berne,  the  chief  of  the  Bernese  aristocracy,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  fanatics,  and  fled  across  the  mountains 
of  the  Oberland  to  the  little  cantons,  and  from  them  into  Bavaria. 

The  taking  of  Becne  decided  the  submission  of  all  the  great  Swiss  can- 
tons, Brune,  called,  as  our  generals  have  so  often  been,  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  republic,  thought  of  composing  with  the  French  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  and 
the  Valais,  a  republic  to  be  called  the  Rhodanic.  But  the  Swiss  patriots 
had  wished  for  a  revolution  in  their  country  merely  in  the  hope  of  two  great 
advantages;  the  abolition  of  all  the  dependencies  of  people  upon  people, 
and  the  Helvetic  unity.  They  desired  the  overthrow  of  all  Internal  tyran- 
nies, and  the  formation  of  a  common  force,  by  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral government.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  should  be  formed  into  a  single  republic.  A  meelin" 
was  convoked  at  Anrau,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  constitution  framed 
at  Basle.  The  Directory  sent  Leoarljer,  the  ex-conventionalist,  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Swiss,  and  to  arrange  with  them  the  establishment  of  a 
constitution  which  should  be  satisfactory.  Attempts  at  resistance  were 
preparing  in  the  small  mountain  cantons  of  Uri,  Glarus,  Schwytz,  and  Zug, 
The  priests  and  the  beaten  aristocrats  persuaded  these  unfortunate  raoun- 

"  "  Deplorible  esceases  followed  the  dissokitinn  of  the  Swiea  army.  The  brava 
D'SrIach  W3B  massacred  b;  the  deluded  saldiecsot  Munzingen,as  he  wca  endeavourinj; 
to  teach  tlie  small  cantons.  Steiger,  afler  undergoing  incredible  hardships,  escajied  by 
the  mountains  of  Oberland  into  Bavaria.  Numbers  of  the  braveat  officers  fell  victims  to 
the  Futy  of  the  troops;  and  the  democratic  party,  by  spreading  the  belief  that  they  had 
been  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  oocoBioncd  the  destruction  of  the  few  men  who  ooitH 
have  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  country." — Misaa.     E. 
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that  the  French  were  coming  to  overthrow  their  religion  and  their 
independence.  Aroong  other  absurd  reports,  they  asserted  that,  aa  France 
was  in  want  of  soldiers  to  light  the  English,  she  meant  to  seize  the  robust 
youths  of  Switzerland,  to  embark  them,  and  !tt  throw  them  on  the  British 

The  French,  on  entering  Berne,  seized  the  coffers  of  the  government, 
which  is  the  usual  and  the  least  disputed  consequence  of  the  right  of  war. 
All  the  public  property  of  the  vanquished  government  belongs  to  the  victo- 
rious government.  All  these  petty,  economical,  and  avaricious  states, 
possessed  old  savings.  Berne  had  a  little  hoard,  which  has  furnished  ail 
the  enemies  of  France  witii  an  ample  subject  for  calumny.  It  has  been 
estimated  at  thirty  millions;  it  was  really  about  eight.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  France  made  war  merely  to  possess  herself  of  it,  and  to  devote  it  to  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  as  if  she  could  have  supposed  that  the  authorities  of 
Berne  would  be  so  improvident  as  not  to  remove  it,  and  as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  she  should  plunge  into  a  ;var  and  defy  the  consequences  of  such 
an  invasion,  in  order  to  gain  eight  millions.  These  absurdities  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  examination.*  A  contribution  was  imposed  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  aristocracies  of  Berne,  Friburg,  Solothnrn,  and  Zurich,  to 
supply  the  troops  with  pay  and  subsistence. 

I^  was  now  nearly  the  end  of  the  winter  of  179S  (year  VI).  Five  months 
had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  Campo  Forinio,  and  the  situation 
of  Europe  was  already  strangely  altered  ;  the  republican  system  was  daily 
becoming  more  encroaching;  to  the  three  republics  previously  founded  by 
France  were  now  to  be  added  two  'new  ones,  created  within  two  months. 
Europe  everywhere  rang  with  the  names  of  Bataviau  republic,  Helvetic 
republic.  Cisalpine  republic,  Ligurian  republic,  Roman  republic.  Instead 
of  three  states,  France  had  now  five  to  direct.  She  was  involved  in  a  new 
complication  of  business,  and  had  fresh  explanations  to  give  to  the  foreign 
powers.  The  Directory  found  itself  thus  insensibly  carried  away.  There 
is  nothing  more  ambitious  than  a  system.  It  conquers  almost  always  of 
itself,  and  frequently  even  against  the  will  of  its  authors. 

While  it  was  obliged  to  attend  to  externa!  affairs,  the  Directory  had  also 
to  concern  itself  about  the  elections.  Ever  since  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  there 
had  remained  in  the  Councils  only  such  deputies  as  the  Directory  had 
voluntarily  left  in  them,  and  as  it  could  rely  upon.  They  consisted  of  all 
those  who  had  either  favoured  or  suffered  the  stroke  of  policy.  Six  months 
of  tolerable  quiet  between  the  executive  power  and  the  Councils  had 
elapsed,  and  the  Directory  had  employed  them,  as  we  have  seen,  in  nego- 
tiations, in  maritime  projects,  and  in  the  creation  of  now  states.  Though 
great  tranquillity  had  prevailed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  union  was  perfect. 
Two  powers  having  opposite  parts  to  perform,  cannot  remain  in  perfect 
harmony  for  so  long  a  time. 

A  new  opposition,  composed  not  of  royalists  but  of  patriots,  was 
forming.  The  reader  must  have  already  observed  that,  after  a  party  had 
been  conquered*the  government  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  conflict  with 
that  which  had  assisted  it  to  conquer,  because  the  latter  became  too  exact- 
ing, and  began  to  revolt  in  its  turn.  Since  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the 
epoch  at  which  the  factions,  having  become  equal  in  strength,  had  begun 
to  have  the  alternative  of  defeats  and  victories,  the  patriots  had  reacted  in 
Herminal  and  Prairial,  and  immediately  after  them  the  royalists  in  Vende* 

We  find  them  repeated  by  Madame  dc  Stufll  and  a  great  number  of  writers. 
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niiaire,  Since  Vendfemiaire  and  the  jnslitution  of  the  Difectory,  the 
patriots  had  had  their  turn,  and  had  been  the  most  audacious  till  the  rash 
attempt  on  the  camp  at  Crenelle.  From  that  day  the  royalists  had  regained 
the  ascendency.  They  had  lost  it  on  the  ISfh  of  Fructiclor,  and  it  was 
iiow  the  patriots'  turn  to  raise  their  heads.  To  characterize  this  state  of 
things,  a  word  was  devised  which  we  have  seen  revised  at  a  later  period,  that 
of  see-saw.  That  policy  which  consists  in  alternalely  raising  either  party, 
was  called  a  y  Th    D  y  p    ached  with  employ- 

ing it,  and  tV      L      g  by  1       I  f    h    f        n  by  which  it  was 

iiEsisled.     Th        p        h  J         f  g  n!ess  it  arrives  with  , 

a  victorious  d        h     h    d    f    ff  m      I        oil  the  parties  at 

once,  and  g  h  d    n    p         1     I  At  every  change  of 

system,  one  i      hi      d  k      i  f    dm  a  on,  and  naturally  to 

call  to  it  thos       II  d    1  f        ble  with  the  syslem 

which  has  tn  noph  d      All    h  b         f   h  ous  parly  press  for- 

ward in  a  body    b  h    g  m  d  dy      attack  it  if  it  does 

not  comply  \     1    h  h         All   !      p  ring,  and  obtaining 

the  support  ol  the  deputies  who  had  voted  with  the  Dnectory  in  the  Coun- 
cils. The  Directory  had  resisted  many  importunities,  but  had  been  obliged 
to  comply  with  some.  It  had  appointed  many  patriots  to  be  commissioners 
in  the  departments  (prefects).  A  great  number  of  others  were  preparing 
to  seize  ihe  opportunity  of  the  elections  to  get  into  the  legislative  body. 
The  authorities  recently  jiominated  were  a  real  advantage  to  them. 

Besides,  the  new  opposition,  composed  of  all  the  patriots  who  were  bent 
on  abusing  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  there  was  another,  that  which  had  enti- 
tled itself  constitutional.  It  appeared  anew;  it  pretended  not  to  lean 
either  to  the  royalists  or  to  the  patriots ;  it  affected  independence,  modera- 
tion, and  attachment  to  the  written  law;  it  comprehended  men  who,  without 
being  carried  along  by  any  party,  had  personal  causes  for  discontent.  Some 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  embassy,  promotion,  a  contract  for  a  rela- 
tive ;  others  had  lost  the  place  vacant  in  the  Directory  by  a  few  votes. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  this  sort  of  discontent  under  a  new  government 
not  long  established,  composed  of  men  who  were  but  lately  in  the  ranks  of 
mere  citizens.  It  is  said  that  heirship  is  a  curb  to  ambition,  and  so  it  is  if 
it  be  restricted  to  certain  functions.  Nothing  can  equal  the  importunity 
used  towards  men  who  were  yesterday  your  equals.  Yon  have  contributed 
to  appoint  them,  or  perhaps  you  feel  that  they  are  above  you  merely  by  the 
accident  of  a  few  votes.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  a  right  to  demand  and  to 
obtain  everything  of  them.  The  Directory,  without  intending  it,  had  made 
a  groat  number  of  malcontents  among  the  deputies  who  were  formerly  called 
directoriaHsts,  and  whom  the  aid  afforded  in  Fructidor  had  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  satisfy.      One  of  Bonaparte's  brothers,  Lucien,*  deputed 

'  "  Luoian  Bonaparte,  in  the  year  17OT,  was  about  twenty-two  yeare  of  age ;  he  waa 
tall,  iJl-shaped,  having  limbs  lihe  those  of  the  field -spider,  and  a  small  head,  which, 
with  his  tail  stature,  would  have  made  him  unlike  his  brotbers,  bad  not  his  pbysiognomv 
attested  tbeir  common  parentage.  He  was  very  near-sighted,  which  made  biin  hall- 
Bbnl  his  eyes  and  stoop  his  bead.  This  defect  would,  therefore,  bavo  given  bim  an 
unjileasiug  air,  if  his  smile,  alwaTS  in  harmony  with  Iiis  features,  had  not  imparled 
something  agreeable  to  hia  countenance.  Thus,  tliough  he  was  rather  plain,  be  pleased 
generally.  He  had  very  reinarbable  sncoeaa  with  women  who  were  themselves  very 
remarkable,  and  that  long  before  bia  brother  arrived  at  power.  With  respect  to  under 
standing  and  talent,  Lucien  always  displayed  abundance  of  both.  In  early  youth,  when 
lie  met  with  a  subject  he  liked,  he  identified  himself  with  it.  He  lived  at  that  time  in 
an  ideal  world.     Thus  ot  eighteen,  the  perusal  of  Plutarch  carried  him  into  the  Forum 
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bj  Corsica  lo  the  Five  Hundred,  had  ranged  himself  in  this  constitutional 
opposition,  not  that  he  had  any  reason  for  personal  disconteitt,  but  because 
he  imitated  his  brother,  and  assumed  the  part  of  censor  of  the  government. 
It  was  the  attitude  which  befitted  a  family  that  aimed  at  making  for  itself  a 
place  apart.  Lucien  was  clever,  and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  talenl  for 
public  speaking.  In  the  tribune,  he  produced  great  effect,  especially  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  his  brother's  glory.  Joseph,  on  leaving  Rome,  had 
returned  (o  Paris,  where  he  kept  house  in  high  style,  receiving  a  great  num- 
ber of  generals,  deputies,  and  eminent  persons.  The  two  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Lucict],  could  thus  do  many  things  which  etiquette  aod  his  great  re- 
serve foibade  the  general  to  do. 

If,  however,  public  opinion,  which  for  sis  months  past  had  been  nearly 
unanimous,  now  began  to  assume  various  shades,  no  striking  difference  was 
jet  perceptible.  Moderation,  politeness,  pervaded  the  Councils,  and  an 
immense  majority  approved  of  all  the  propositions  of  the  Directory. 

Everything  indicated  that  the  elections  of  the  year  VI  would  be  favour- 
able to  the  patriots.  It  was  their  turn.  They  had  the  ascendency  in  France 
and  in  all  the  new  republics.  The  Directory  had  determined  to  employ  al! 
legal  means  to  avoid  being  overthrown  by  them.  Its  commissioners  issued 
moderate  circulars,  which  contained  exhortations  but  no  threats.  It  had 
not,  however,  at  its  disposal,  any  of  the  influences  or  the  infamous  tricks 
devised  in  our  days,  for  directing  elections  according  to  the  plei^sure  of 
power.  In  the  elections  of  the  year  V,  some  assemblies  were  divided,  and, 
to  avoid  violence,  a  portion  of  the  electors  had  gone  and  voted  apart.  This 
e.tample  was  proposed  in  the  electoral  assemblies  of  this  year ;  almost  every- 
where schisms  took  place ;  almost  everywhere  the  electors  in  the  minority 
alleged  some  infraction  of  the  law,  or  some  violence  esercised  towards 
them,  as  a  pretext  for  assembling  apart,  and  making  their  particular  election. 
It  is  right  to  observe  that  in  many  departments  the  patriots  behaved  with 
their  accustomed  turbulence,  and  justified  the  secession  of  their  adversaries. 
In  some  of  the  assemblies,  it  was  the  patriots  who  were  in  a  minority  and 
who  seceded  ;  but  almost  everywhere  (hey  had  a  majority,  because  the  mass 
of  the  population,  which  was  adverse  to  them,  aiid  which  had  thronged  to 
the  elections  of  the  years  V  and  VI,  now  intimidated  by  the  ISth  of  Fruc- 
lidor,  had  withdrawn,  as  it  were,  from  public  affairs,  and  durst  not  take 
any  pan  in  them.  In  Paris,  (he  agitation  was  very  great.  There  were  two 
assemblies,  one  at  the  Oratoite,  composed  entirely  of  patriots,  and  compre- 
hending, at  least,  six  hundred  electors;  the  other  at  the  Institute,  composed 
of  moderate  republicans,  and  amounting  to  no  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  eleetors.     The  choice  made  by  the  latter  was  excellent. 

The  elections,  in  general,  had  been  double.  Already  the  maJcontents, 
(he  lovers  of  novelty,  those  who,  from  all  sorts  of  motives,  wished  to  modify 
the  existing  order  of  things,  cried,  "  This  will  never  do  ;  after  making  an 
18th  of  Frnciidor  against  the  royalists,  we  are  liable  to  have  to  make 
another  against  the  patriots."  Already  they  circulated  reports  that  the 
constitution  was  about  to  be  changed ;  a  proposition  to  that  effect  was  even 
made  to  the  Directory,  by  which  it  was  peremptorily  rejected. 

There  were  different  courses  to  take  with  respect  to  the  elections.     If 

s,  a  Roman  with  Cicero  ;  he  ea- 


siiJ  the  Pyrccoa. 
no  used   all  tlie  e 
Tiiose,  who,  boo8 

He  was  a  Greek  K>ith  De 

inoient  glories,  but   he  was 

luee  Ihey  had  no  conceptio 

lealous  of  liia  bro 
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tiiey  were  to  act  upon  rigorous  principles,  the  Councils  must  sanction  the 
elections  made  by  the  majorities ;  otherwise,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  minorities,  by  separating  themselves,  would  have  the  faculty  of  prevail- 
ing and  carrying  the  nominations.  Violence,  illegal  proceedings,  might 
be  a  reason  for  anndlirig  the  choice  made  by  the  majorities,  but  not  for 
n.dopting  the  choice  of  the  minorities.  The  patriots  in  the  Councils  insisted 
strongly  on  this  opinion,  because,  their  party  having  been  much  more  nu- 
merous in  almost  all  the  assemblies,  they  would  then  have  gained  the  cause. 
But  the  mass  of  the  two  Councils  was  ansious  to  prevent  them  from  gain- 
ing their  cause,  and  two  expedients  were  proposed;  either  to  choose 
between  the  nominations  made  by  the  schismatic  assemblies,  or  to  make  a 
new  ISth  of  Fructidor.  The  latter  was  inadmissible  ;  the  former  was  much 
milder  and  much  more  natural.  It  was  adopted.  Almost  everywhere  the 
elections  of  the  patriots  were  annulled,  and  those  of  their  adversaries  con- 
firmed. The  elections  made  in  Paris,  in  the  assembly  at  the  In.'^titdte, 
though  it  contained  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  electors,  while  that 
at  the  Oratoire  coin  pre  hen  ded  six  hundred,  were  approved  of.  In  spite  of 
this  system,  however,  the  new  third  brought  a  real  reinforcement  to  the  pa- 
triotic party  in  the  two  Councils.  That  party  was  highly  incensed  at  the 
expedient  adopted  for  excluding  the  men  of  its  choice,  and  became 
somewhat  more  animated  against  the  Directory. 

It  became  necessary  to  choose  a  new  director.  The  lot  designated 
Franjois  de  Neufchfiteau  as  the  member  who  was  to  retire.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Treilhard,  one  of  our  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt.  Treilhard 
had  precisely  the  same  opinions  as  Lareveiliere,  Rewbel,  and  Merlin.  He 
produced  no  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Directory.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  with  considerable  experience  in  business.  Thus  there  were  in  the 
government  four  sincere  republicans,  voting  absolutely  alike,  and  com- 
bining intelligence  with  integrity.  Treilhard  was  succeeded  at  Rastadt 
by  Jean  Debry,  formerly  a  member  of  tlie  legislature  and  of  the  National 
Convention. 

Since  the  parties  had  been  obliged,  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III,  to  combat  wiibin  the  nsrtow  space  of  n  constitution, 
the  scenes  in  the  inferior  had  been  less  violent.  Since  the  18ih  of  Fructi- 
dor, ill  particular,  the  tribune  had  lost  much  of  its  importance.  All  eyes 
were  turned  abroad.  The  great  influence  of  the  republic  in  Europe,  her 
singular  and  multiplied  relations  with  foreign  powers,  her  train  of  repub- 
lics, the  revolutions  which  she  was  everywhere  effecting,  her  designs 
against  England,  engrossed  the  whole  attention.  How  would  France  set 
about  attacking  her  rival,  and  contrive  to  inflict  upon  her  blows  as  severe 
ES  she  had  already  struck  Austria?— Such  was  the  question  that  people 
asked  themselves.  They  were  accustomed  to  such  boldness  and  such 
prodigies,  that  they  saw  nothing  sorprisiug  in  the  crossing  of  the  Chamiet. 
The  friends  and  enemies  of  England  alike  conceived  her  to  be  w  great 
danger.  She  herself  believed  that  she  was  seriously  threatened,  and  made 
extraordinary  efforts  for  defending  herself  The  whole  world  had  its  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Strait  of  Calais. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  thinking  of  Egypt  as  he  had  thought  two.  years 
previously  of  Italy,  as  be  thought  of  everything,  that  is,  with  irresistible 
violence,*  had  submitted  his  plan  to  the.  Directory,  which  was  at  that 

•  •■  Napileon  had  for  aomi 
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moment  diactssshig  it.  The  great  geniuses  ivho  have  tniisidered  the  map 
of  the  world  have  all  thought  of  Egypt.  We  iway  mention  three/Albu- 
querque,  Leibnitz,  and  Bonaparte.  Albuquerque  had  conceived  that  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  just  opened  a  way  lo  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  might  be  deprived  of  that  important  trade,  if  any  other  nation  should 
make  use  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  formed,  therefore,  the  giganiic 
idea  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  throwing  it  into  the  Red  Sea, 
in  order  to  render  that  way  utterly  impracticable,  and  to  secure  for  ever  to 
the  Portuguese  the  commerce  of  India.  Vain  foresight  of  genius,  which 
strives  to  render  all  things  eternal  in  a  changing  and  shifting  world !  Had 
Albuquerque's  plan  been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  for  the  Dutch,  and  sub- 
sequently for  the  English,  that  he  would  have  laboured.  Under  Louis  XIV, 
the  great  Leibnitz,  whose  mind  enibraced  all  things,  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  French  Monarch,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
political  reasoning  and  eloquence.  Louis  XIV,  had  resolved,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  medals,  to  invade  Holland.  "  Sire,"  said  Leibnitz,  "  it  is  not  at 
home  that  you  will  be  able  to  conquer  those  republicans;  you  will  not 
cross  their  dikes,  and  you  ivill  raiige  all  Europe  on  their  side.  It  is  in 
Egypt  that  you  must  strike  them.  There  you  will  find  the  real  track  of 
the  commerce  of  India;  you  will  wrest  that  commerce  from  tlie  Dutch, 
you  will  secure  for  ever  the  dominion  of  France  in  the  Levant,  you  will 
rqoice  all  Christendom,  you  will  fill  the  world  with  astonishment  and 
admiration ;  Europe  will  applaud  instead  of  leaguing  against  you." 

It  was  these  vast  conceptions,  neglected  by  Louis  XIV.,  that  filled  the 
head  of  the  young  republican  general. 

Egypt  had  very  recently  been  again  thought  of  M.  de  Cholseul  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  occupying  it  when  all  the  American  colonieS  were 
in  danger.  It  once  more  became  an  object  of  attention,  when  Joseph  II. 
and  Catherine  threatened  the  Ottoman  empire.  Slill  more  recently,  M. 
Magallon,  the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  a  man  of  superior  abilities  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  stale  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  had  sent  me- 
morials lo  the  government,  either  to  complain  of  the  extortions  practised 
by  the  Mamelukes  upon  French  commerce,  or  to  explain  the  advantngea 
that  would  accrue  from  taking  vengeance  upon  thera.  Bonaparte  had 
surrounded  himself  with  all  these  documents,  and  had  formed  his  plan 
from  the  contents  of  them.  Egypt  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  stepping- 
stone  between  Europe  and  India;  it  was  there  that  France  ought  to 
establish  herself  in  order  to  ruin  England;  thence  she  would  forever 
command  the  Mediterranean,  make  it,  to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions, 
a  French  lake,  and  insure  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  to  be  at 
hand  to  seize  the  best  portion  of  the  spoil.  Once  established  in  Egypt, 
she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  do  two  things — either  to  create  a  navy 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  proceed  to  destroy  the  settlements  of  the  English  in 
the  great  Indian  peninsula;  or  make-  Egypt  a  colony  and  an  entrepot. 
Tlie  commerce  of  India  could  not  fail  soon  to  flow  into  that  channel,  and 
to  forsake  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  the  caravans  of  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Africa,  already  met  at  Cairo.  The  trade  of  those  countries  alone 
might  become  immense.  Egypt  was  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world. 
Besides  a  great  abundance  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain,  it  was  capable 

ced  tliat  tlie  power  of  England  could  never  be 
t  ita  Indian  poaaeBaioiis-  'The  Peremng,'  aald 
'amerlane  ;    1  will   discover   another.' "— Bohi- 
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of  furnishing  all  the  productions  of  Americn,  and  of  superseding  them 
entirely.  Thus,  whether  Egypt  were  made  a  point  of  departure  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  attaciting  the  English  aetilementa  or  a  mere  entrepot,  the  occupa 
tion  of  that  country  would  be  certain  to  bring  back  commerce  on  a  large 
scale  into  its  true  channels,  and.  to  make  those  channels  lead  to  FcEince. 

In  the  next  place,  this  daring  enterprise  would,  in  the  estimation  of 
Bonaparte,  have  the  advantage  of  being  well-timed.  According  to  the 
luminous  reports  of  Magallon,  the  consul,  this  was  the  very  moment  for  an 
expedition  to  Egypt.  By  hastening  the  preparations  and  the  voyage,  it 
might  arrive  there  very  early  in  the  sumrvier.  It  would  then  find  the  har- 
vest finished  and  got  in,  and  the  wind  favourable  for  ascejiding  the  Nile. 
Bonaparte  maintained  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  land  before  winter  in 
England  ;  that,  besides,  she  was  too  well  forewarned  ;  that  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  being  totally  unexpected,  would  meet  with  no  obstacles  ;  that  a 
few  months  would  suffice  for  the  French  to  establish  themselves  ;  and  that 
he  would  himself  remrn  in  the  autumn  to  carry  into  execution  (he  landing 
in  England;  that  the  season  would  then  be  favourable;  that  England 
would  by  that  lime  have  sent  part  of  her  naval  force  to  India,  so  that  there 
would  be  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter  in  order  to  reach  her  shores. 
Besides  ail  these  motives,  Bonaparte  had  others  of  a  personal  nature.  An 
idle  life  in  Paris  was  insupportable  to  him  ;  he  saw  nothing  to  be  allempled 
in  politics ;  he  was  afraid  of  wearing  himself  out,  and  anxious  to  aggran- 
dize his  renown.  "Great  names,"  he  had  observed,  "are  to  be  gained 
only  in  the  East," 

The  Director}',  which  has  been  accused  of  having  desired  to  get  rid  of 
Bonaparte  by  sending  him  to  Egypt,  raised,  on  the  contrary,  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  project.  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  in  particular,  was  one  of  i(a 
most  obstinate  antagonists.  He  said  that  the  government  would  be  ex- 
posing thirty  or  forty  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  of  France,  consigning 
them  to  the  risk  of  a  naval  engagement,  and  depriving  itself  of  its  best 
general,  of  the  one  whom  Austria  most  dreaded,  at  a  moment  when  tiie 
continent  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  when  the  creation  of  the  new 
republics  had  excited  violent  resentments  ;  that,  moreover,  it  would  pro- 
bably urge  the  Porte  to  take  arms  by  invading  one  of  its  provinces.  Bona- 
parte found  an  answer  to  every  objection.  He  said  that  nothing  was  easier 
ihan  to  give  the  English  the  slip  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
project ;  that  France,  with  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  would 
not  miss  thirty  or  forty  thousand;  that,  as  for  himself,  he  should  soon 
return;  that  the  Porte  had  long  ago  lost  Egypt  through  the  usurpation  of 
the  Mamelukes;  that  she  would  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  France  chastise 
them  ;  that  arrangements  might  be  made  with  her ;  and  that  the  continent 
would  not  so  soon  break  out,  and  so  forth.  He  also  adverted  to  Malta, 
which  he  should  take  by  the  way  from  the  Knights,  and  secure  to  Prance. 
The  discussions  were  extremely  warm,  and  produced  a  scene  which  has 
always  been  incorrectly  described.  Bonaparte,  in  a  paroxysm  of  im- 
patience, dropped  the  word  resignation.  "  I  am  far  from  wishing  you  to 
give  it,"  said  Lareveillere  with  firinness ;  "  but,  if  you  offer  it,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted."  *  From  that  moment  Bonaparte 
never  said  a  word  about  resigning. 

»  This  reply  has  been  ascribed  hy  turns  to  Rewbel  and  Barraa  ;  and  a  very  different 
■cause  from  llie  real  one  hits  been  attributed  to  this  diacuaaion.  ll  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  eipediuoii  [o  Egypt  and  by  I.arevcillore  that  this  rejoinder  was  made. 
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a  at  last  by  the  importunities  and  the  arguments  of  Bonaparle, 
llie  Directory  assented  to  the  proposed  expedition.  It  was  seduced  by  the 
grandeur  of  (he  enterprise,  by  its  commercial  advantages,  by  the  promise 
wliich  Bonaparte  gave  to  return  by  the  winter,  and  then  to  attempt  a  land- 
ing in  England.  It  was  agreed  to  observe  secrecy,  and,  that  it  miglit  be 
,ne  belter  kept,  the  pens  of  the  secretaries  were  not  employed.  Merlin, 
president  of  the  Directory,  wrote  the  order  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
order  itself  did  not  state  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  It  was  agreed  that 
Bonaparte  should  he  empowered  to  take  with  bim  thirtj-six  thousand  mea 
of  the  old  army  of  Italy,  a  certain  number  of  oiBcers  and  generals  of  bis 
own  selection,  jnen  of  science,  engineers,  geognpheis,  aitisans  of  all  kinds, 
anu  the  squadron  of  Brupys,  reinforced  hy  some  of  the  ships  which  hnd 
been  left  at  Toulon.  Orders  were  given  to  the  treasury  to  pay  him  a 
milliuii  and  a  half  every  decade.  He  was  allowed  to  tike  three  out  of  the 
eight  millions  found  in  the  coffers  of  Berne  It  haa  been  asserted  that 
Switzerland  was  invaded  in  order  to  obtain  the  mema  of  invading  Egypf. 
The  rejder  is  now  capable  of  judging  what  truth  there  was  in  tliat 
conjecture. 

Boiiapdrte  immediately  formed  t  com  inasion  which  was  directed  to  repnii 
to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  fo  prepare  there  all  the  means  of 
transport.  This  commission  was  entitled  the  commission  for  arming  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  It  Knew  no  more  than  other  people  the  object 
of  the  armament.  The  secret  was  confined  to  Bimparie  TnJ  the  hvt, 
directors.  As  great  preparations  were  making  in  all  the  porta  at  oiict  it 
was  supposed  that  the  armament  in  the  Mediterrinean  was  connected  ijitb 
that  going  forward  in  the  ports  of  the  4tlantic  The  army  aiiembhng 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  oailed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
England. 

Bonaparte  now  fell  to  work  with  thit  e\traordimiy  activity  which  he 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  all  his  plan"?  Running  by  turns  to  the  mi  iis 
ters  of  war,  of  the  marine  and  ol  tlie  finince"  and  from  the  mini  teii  to 
tlie  treasury,  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  lo  (he  execution  of  the  orders  using 
hia  ascendency  to  hasten  their  despatch  corresponding  with  all  thepoiLi 
with  Switzerland,  with  Italy  he  caused  eveij  preparition  to  be  m  ide  with 
incredible  rapidity.*  He  fixed  upon  f>ur  points  for  the  aasemblage  if 
conviiya  and  of  troops.  Th  principal  convoy  wis  lo  sail  from  To  iloi  il  e 
second  from  Genna,  the  third  lion  Ajiccio  tiie  fonrth  from  Cima  Vecchn 
He  ordered  the  detachments  )f  the  army  (f  It  Iv  which  «ere  retiirni  ig  t> 
Friinco,  lo  march  towards  Toulon  itnd  Genoi  md  one  of  the  dmsioiis 
whiuli  had  been  to  Rome,  to  proceed  to  Civila  Vecohia.  He  caused  con- 
tracts to  be  made  both  in  Friince  and  Italy  with  captains  of  merchantmen, 
niid  thus  procured  four  hundred  vessels  in  the  ports  which  were  lo  serve  as 
points  of  departure.  Hecollecied  a  numerous  artillery;  he  picked  out  two 
'tliousaiid   five   hundred   of  the   best   cavalry  and   had   ibem   put  on   board 

•  "BomimrtGPierledhimaBlf  night  and  day  in  the  execution  orhisprojecta.  I  never 
saw  him  no  actWe.  He  made  himaelf  acijuaintrd  with  the  abililics  of  the  reapectiva 
gHiii-rals,  -aiid  the  force  of  all  the  army  corps.  Orders  and  instructions  succeeded  each 
othi-r  wiih  extraordinary  rapidity.  If  he  wanted  an  order  oi'llie  DtreoloYy,  he  tan  to 
iKi-  Luxembourg  to  get  it  signed  by  one  of  the  directors.  Napoleon  it  waa  who  org:aii. 
iied  tlie  army  of  the  Eaat,  raised  money,  and  collected  ahipB;  and  it  was  be  who  con- 
ceived the  idta  of  joining  lo  the  expedition  men  diBtinguiefied  in  acience  and  art,  and 
whe«  labours  have  made  known,  in  its  preaent  and  past  Btnte,  a  country,  the  yery  name 
of  which  is  never  pronounced  without  exciting  grand  recollections." — Bmrrieane.     E. 
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without  horses,  because  he  intende:3  to  mount  tiiein  at  the  expense  of  the 
Arabs.  He  resolved  to  take  with  him  nothing  but  saddles  and  harness. 
He  ordered  onfy  three  hundred  horses  to  be  embarked,  that  on  his  arrival 
he  might  have  a  few  mounted  cavalry  and  harnesaed  guns.  He  collected 
iirtisEins  of  all  Itiiids,  He  brought  from  Rome  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
prioiing  types  of  the  Propaganda,  and  a  company  of  printers ;  he  formed  a 
complete  collection  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments.  The 
men  of  science,  the  artists,  the  engineers,  the  draughtsmen,  the  geographers, 
whom  he  took  with  him,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  persons.  The 
rtnines  of  the  most  illustrious  were  associated  with  hia  enterprise  ;  Monge, 
Berthiitlet,  Fourier,  and  Dolomieu,- accompanied  the  expedition,  so  did 
also  Desgeneites,  Larrey,  and  Dubois.  Every  one  was  eager  to  attach 
himself  to  the  fortune  of  the  young  general.  They  knew  not  to  what 
quarter  they  were  bound,  bat  were  all  ready  to  accompany  him  no  matter 
whither.  Des.iix  had  gone,  during  the  negotiations  at  Udine,  to  visit  the 
fields  of  battle  which  had  become  so  celebrafed  in  Italy.  From  that  time 
he  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  and  he  wished  to  go  with 
him.  Kleber  was  at  Chaiilot,  grumbling,  as  usual,  at  the  government,  and 
resolved  not  to  solicit  any  appointment.  He  frequently  call'.-d  to  see  the 
great  master  of  the  art  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Bonaparte  asked 
him  to  accompany  him.  Kleber  assented  with  joy,  "  But,"  said  he,  ■'  how 
will  the  laiot/ers  like  it!"  meaning  the  directors.  Bonaparte  undertook  to 
remove  all  obstacles.  "Weil,"  said  KJeber,  who  supposed  that  they  were 
bound  for  England,  "  if  you  throw  a  fireship  into  the  Thames,  put  Kleber 
on  board  her,  and  you  shall  see  what  he  will  do."  To  these  two  first-rate 
generals --.B on aparte  added  Reyaier,  Dugua,  Vaubois,  Bon,  Menou,*  Bara- 
guay-d'Hil!iers,  Lannes,  Mnrat,  Belliard,  and  Dommartin,  who  had  already 
60  ably  seconded  him  in  Italy,  The  brave  and  sccomplished  CaHareli- 
Dufalga,  who  had  lost  a  leg  on  the  Rhiiie,  commanded  the  engineers  The 
weak  but  convenient  Berthiec  was  to  be  the  chiel  of  the  "^tafT  Detanied 
by  a  violent  passion,  he  had  nearly  forsaiieo  the  general  who  had  m  ide  hi= 
fonime.  Ashamed  of  himselt,  he  excused  hi5  conduct,  ind  hastened  to 
embark  at  TouIoti.  Brue/s  commanded  the  Eijuadion,  and  under  him  the 
Rear-ad:niral3,  Villeneuve,  Bhnquet  Duchayla,  anil  Decres  Ginthpaumf 
was  the  chief  of  the  naval  ■it  iff  Thus  all  the  most  illustrious  men  in  war, 
in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  thit  France  could  produce,  lia«teiied,  with 
implicit   confidence  in  the   young  general,  So   embtrk   for  an  unknoivn 

France  and  Europe  rang  with  rumours  of  the  preparations  makmg  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Conjectnies  ot  all  kinds  were  formed  "Whither  is 
Bonaparte  bntind?"  was  the  universal  question  "Whither  are  those 
brave  odicers,  those  acientifii,  men,  thit  army,  going ''  ' — '  They  are 
g;itnsr,"  Slid  some,  "  to  the  Bla<-k  Sea,  to  restore  the  Crimea  to  the  Porte  " 
—"They  are  going      Id  Pppbbpd  S 

coming  near  the  nkmnd  h  g  u 

across  the  Isthmus        Su  d    n  h  d 

embark  again  intbeRdb  Id         O  hg  kts» 

said  that  they  were  F     p       A  d  P        i* 

to  the  Institute,  fur         d  d  L  m 

sagacious  supposed  h  p  d       n  h        p 
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all  tliese  prepHrations,  which  seemed  to  indlcati!  a  phn  of  colonization, 
were  only  a  leirit.  Bonnparte  intended  merely  to  pass  vviih  She  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  lo  aitaclt  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
who  was  blockading  Cadiz,  to  drive  him  off,  to  release  the  Spanish  squa- 
dron, and  to  lake  it  lo  Brest,  where  the  so  much  desired  junction  of  all 
the  navies  of  tho  continent  would  be  effected.  It  wii3  for  this  reason 
that  the  Mediterranean  expedition  was  called  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
England. 

.This  !ast  conjecture  was  Ihe  very  oiie  which  predominated  in  the  mind 
of  ihe  English  cabinet.  It  had  been  for  six  months  past  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
aud  knew  not  on  which  side  the  storm  that  had  been  so  long  gathering, 
would  break.  In  this  anxiety,  the  opposition  had,  for  a  moment,  joined  the 
ministry,  and  made  common  cause  with  it.  Sheridan  had  directed  his 
eloquence  against  the  ambilion,  the  encroaching  turbulence,  of  the  French 
people,  and  acceded  on  all  points,  excepting  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  to  the  proposals  of  the  minister.  Pitt  had  immediately  ordered  a 
second  squadron  to  be  equipped.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  send  it 
to  sea,  and  it  was  reinforced  with  ten  sail  of  the  line  from  Lord  St, Vincent's 
fleet,  to  enable  it  to  close  the  Strait,  for  which  Bonaparte  was  expected  to 
steer.  Nelson"  was  detached  with  three  sail  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  to  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  watch  the  course  of  the  French. 

Everything  was  ready  for  embarkation.  Bonaparte  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  Toulon,  when  a  scene  occurred  at  Vienna,  and  the  disposi- 
tions manifested  by  several  cabinets  had  well-nigh  detained  him  in  Europe. 
The  foundation  of  two  new  republics  had  excited  the  utmost  apprehension 
of  revolutionary  contagion.  England,  with  a  v  ew  o  fo  e  this  fear, 
had  filled  all  the  courts  with  her  emissaries.  She  ged  tl  e  ne  v  King  of 
Prussia  to  relinquish  his  neutrality,  and  to  preserve  Ge  n  any  f  om  the  inun- 
dation ;  she  endeavoured  to  work  upoji  the  wrong  I  eaded  and  olent  Em- 
peror Paul ;  she  strove  to  alarm  Austria  on  accou  t  of  he  o  c  pation  of 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  by  the  French,  and  offered  h  n  subs  d  es  f  he  would 
renew  the  war ;  she  excited  the  silly  passions  of  the  CX  ee  of  Naples  and 
Acton,  The  last  mentioned  court  was  more  exasperated  than  ever.  It 
insisted  that  France  should  evacuate  Rome,  or  cede  to  it  part  of  the  Roman 
provinces.  Garat,  the  new  ambassador,  had  displayed  to  no  purpose  the 
greatest  moderation.  He  could  no  longer  endure  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  Neapolitan  cabinet.  Thus  the  stale  of  the  continent  was  such  aa  to 
produce  well-grounded   apprehensions,  and  these  were  furiher  aggravated 

"  "  Horatio  Nelson  n-asbornin  the  year  1758,  at  Burnhaii!  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  of 
which  parleb  his  father  waa  rector.  At  the  nge  of  twelve  hecnlered  me  navy  as  a  mid- 
Bh'piiiB.n,  and  ia  ]773,  accompanied  Commodore  Fhlpps  iu  an  expeditien  lo  the  North 
role.  At  the  comDieocement  of  the  war  with  tho  French  republic,  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Agamemnon.  At  the  siege  cf  Calvi  ho  lost  an  eye.  At  the  battle  off 
Cape  St,  Vincent,  he  displayed  great  gallantry,  for  which  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  Rear-sdmiral  of  the  Blue,  and  appninted  to  the  command  of  the  inner  squadron  at 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  an  unaucceaafal  attack  on  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  he  lost 
his  rijrht  arm.  His  ne::t  achievement  wa^  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  which  gained  him  a 
peerage  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds.  His  next  service  was  the  reBtoration 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  which  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  crueliy,  attribu- 
table lo  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton,  with  whom  Nelson  waa  then  intimately  con- 
neoled,  Tn  130!,  he  waa  employed  on  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  on  his  return 
waa  created  a  viscount.  His  last  victory  was  the  decisive  one  offCape  Trafalgar,  where 
ne  lost  his  life.  His  remains  were  carried  to  England,  and  he  was  magnificentl; 
interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedra!.  Having  left  no  issue  by  his  wife,  an  earidom  waa 
bestowed  on  his  brother,  nnd  a  sum  of  nioney  voted  by  parliament  for  the  purchase  of 
■n  hereditary  estate," — Encyctopadia  Americana.    E. 
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by  an  unforeseen  uirciimstancp.  Bernaclotte  had  been  sent  to  Vienna,  to 
give  explanations  to  the  Austrian  cabinet  and  to  reside  there,  though  no 
ambassador  had  yet  be^n  sent  by  it  to  Paris.  That  general,  of  a  restless 
and  susceptible  disposition,  was  an  unfit  person  for  the  post  which  he  was 
destined  to  fill. 

On  the  14Eh  of  April  (23d  of  Germinal),  an  entertainment  was  to  be  given 
at  Vienna  in  celebration  of  the  equipment  of  the  Vienna  volunteers.  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  zeal  which  these  volunteers  had  manifeated  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  what  fate  had  befallen  them  atRivoH  and  La  Pavorita. 
Bernadotte  was  indiscreet  enough  to  attempt  to  oppose  this  entertainment, 
alleging  that  it  was  an  insult  to  France.  The  emperor  very  justly  replied, 
that  he  was  sovereign  in  his  own  dominions,  that  France  was  at  liberty  to 
celebrate  her  victories,  but  that  he  too  had  a  right  to  celebrate  the  devoled- 
ness  of  his  subjects,  Bernadotte  determined  to  reply  to  one  festivity  by 
another;  he  gave,  therefore,  an  entertainment  in  his  hotel,  ia  celebration 
of  one  of  the  victories  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  anniversary  of  which 
it  was,  and  hoisted  before  his  door  the  tricoloured  flag,  inscribed  with  the 
words,  TAbcrty,  Equality.  The  populace  of  Vienna,  excited,  it  is  said,  by 
emissaries  of  the  English  ambassador,  thronged  to  the  hotel  of  the  French 
ambassador,  broke  the  windows,  and  committed  other  disorders.  The 
Austrian  ministry  hastened  to  send  protection  to  Bernadotte,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  the  Roman  government 
had  done  towards  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Bernadotte,  whose  imprudence  had 
provoked  this  event,  quitted  Vienna  and  proceeded  to  Rastadt. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  extremely  sorry  for  this  event.  It  was  clear 
that  this  cabinet,  even  supposing  it  to  be  inclined  to  resume  arms,  would  not 
have  begun  by  insulting  our  ambassador  and  provoking  hostilities  for  which 
it  was  not  prepared.  It  is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that,  though  highly  dis- 
satisfied with  France  and  her  recent  encroachments,  and  foreseeing  that  it 
should  some  day  have  to  renew  the  conflict  with  her,  it  was  not  yet  disposed, 
and  deemed  its  subjects  too  much  exhausted  and  its  means  too  feeble,  to 
attack  anew  the  republican  colossus.  It  immediately  published  a  disap- 
probation of  the  proceeding,  and  wrote  to  Bernadotte  for  the  purpose  of 
appeasing  him. 

The  Directory  was  inclined  to  view  the  event  at  Vienna  in  the  light  of  a 
rupture.  It  immediately  sent  counter-orders  to  Bonaparte,  and  even  wished 
him  to  set  out  for  Rastadt,  to  overawe  the  emperor,  and  to  force  him  either 
to  give  satisfaction  or  to  decide  upon  war,  Bonaparte,  annoyed  by  the 
stoppage  of  his  plans,  would  not  go  to  Rastadt,  and,  judging  of  the  matter 
more  correctly  than  the  Directory,  he  declared  that  the  circumstance  was 
not  so  important  as  it  was  conceived  to  be.  Austria,  in  fact,  wrote  imme- 
diately, that  she  was  at  length  about  to  send  a  minister  to  Paris,  in  the 
person  of  M.  de  Degelmann  ;  she  appeared  to  dismiss  the  directing  minister 
Thugut;  she  intimated  that  M.  de  Cobentzel  would  repair  to  anyplace 
fixed  by  the  Directory,  to  enter  into  explanations  with  an  envoy  of  France 
concerning  the  affair  of  Vienna,  and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
■  in  Europe  since  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  storm,  therefore,  seemed, 
to  have  blown  over.  Besides,  the  negotiations  at  Rastadt  had  made  an 
important  advance.  After  disputing  the  left  bank  foot  by  foot,  after  insist- 
ing on  retaining  the  tract  comprised  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine, 
and  afterwards  a  small  territory  between  the  Roer  and  the  Rhine,  the 
deputation  of  the  Empire  had  at  last  conceded  the  whole  of  the  left  bank. 
The  line  of  the  Rhine  was  at  length  acknowledged  as  our  natural  boundary 
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Another  principle,  of  not  less  imjiorUnce,  had  been  admitted— that  of 
indemnifying  the  dispossessed  princes  hy  means  of  secularizations.  But 
points  not  less  diihcult  yet  remained  to  be  settled — the  appropriation  of  the 
islands  in  the  Rhine,  the  conservation  of  the  fortified  posts,  bridges,  and  te/.es 
depiMt,  the  fate  of  tlie  monasteries,  and  of  the  immediate  nobility  on  the 
left  bank,  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  countries  ceded  to  France,  the 
manner  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  emigration  in  them,  and  so  forth.  These 
were  questions  ivhich  !l  was  difficult  to  resolve,  especifiliy  with  German 
idjlatoriness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  continent.  The  horizon  seemed  somewhat 
clearer,  and  Bonaparte  at  length  obtained  permission  to  set  out  for  Toulon. 
It  waa  agreed  that  M,  de  Talleyrand  shouid  start  immediately  afterwards  for 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the  assent  of  tha  Porte  to  the  expedition  to 
Sigypt. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT— DEPARTURE  FROM  TOULONi  ARRIVAL  OFF 
MALTA;  CONQUEST  OF  THAT  ISLAND— DEPARTURE  FOR  EGYPT; 
LANDING  AT  ALEXANDRIA;  CAPTURE  OF  THAT  PLACE— MARCH 
FOR  CAIRO;  BATTLE  OF  CHEBREISS;  BATTLE  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS; 
OCCUPATION  OF  CAIRO— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
BONAPARTE  IN  EGYPT;  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NEW  COLONY- 
NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  OF  ABOUKIR;  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
FRENCH  FLEET. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Toulon  on  ihe  20th  of  Floreal,  year  VI  (May  9, 
1798).  His  presence  rejoiced  the  army,  whicli  began  to  murmur  and  to 
fear  that  he  would  not  be  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  It  waa  tiie  old 
army  of  Italy.  It  waa  rich,  covered  with  glory,  and  one  might  aay  of  it 
that  its  fortune  iBos  made.  Hence  it  had  much  less  zeal  for  malting  war, 
and  it  required  all  the  enthusiaam  with  which  the  general  inspired  it,  to 
induce  it  to  embark  and  proceed  to  an  unknown  destination.  Nevertheless, 
on  seeing  him  at  Toulon,  it  was  inflamed  with  ardour.  It  was  eight  months 
since  it  had  seen  him.  Bonaparte,  without  acquainting  it  with  its  destina- 
tion, addressed  to  it  the  following  proclamation  : 
"  Soldiers  ! 

"Yoa  are  one  of  the  wings  of  the  nrmy  of  England ;  you  have  wagwl 
war  in  mountains,  in  plains,  at  sieges;  you  have  stiU  to  wage  maritime  wai 

"  The  Roman  legions,  ivhich  you  have  sometimes  imitated,  but  not  yet 
equalled,  combated  Carthage  by  turns  on  the  sea  and  on  the  jilains  of 
Zama.  Victory  never  forsook  them,  because  they  were  constantly  brave, 
patient  in  enduring  fatigue,  weil  d,isciplined,  and  united  together. 

"  Soldiers,  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you  !  You  have  great  destinies 
to  fulfil,  battles  to  fight,  dangers  and  hardships  to  surmount ;  you  will  do 
more  than  you  have  yet  done  for  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  the  h;p,5i- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  your  own  glory. 

"  Soldiers,  seamen, infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  be  united:  recollect  iliat 
on  the  day  of  battle  you  have  need  of  one  another. 

"  Soldiers,  seamen,  you  have  hitherto  been  neglecled  ;  now  the  greatest 
solicitude  of  the  republic  is  for  you.  You  will  be  worthy  of  the  array  of 
which  you  form  a  part. 

"  The  genius  of  liberty,  which  had  made  the  republic  from  her  birth  the 
arbi  tress  of  Europe,  decrees  that  she  shall  be  so  to  the  most  remote  seas  and 

It  was  impossible  to  proclaim  an  important  enterprise  in  a  more  worthy 
manner,  and  still  leave  it  in  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
enveloped. 

The  squadron  of  Admiral  Briipys  consisted  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line, 
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one  of  which  was  of  130  guns  (L'Orient,  which  was  to  carry  the  admiral 
and  the  general),  two  of  80,  and  ten  of  74.  There  were,  besides,  two 
Venetian  ships  of  64  guns,  six  Venetian  aiid  eight  French  frigates,  seventy- 
two  brigs,  colters,  avisos,  gun-boats,  and  small  vessels  of  all  sorts.  The 
transports  assembled  at  Toulon,  Genoa,  Ajaocio,  and  Civita  Vecohia, 
amounted  to  four  hundred.  They  formed  thus  five  hundred  sail,  which 
were  to  float  at  once  upon  the  Mediterranean.  Never  had  such  an  aima- 
ment  put  to  sea.  The  fleet  carried  about  forty  fhousatid  men  of  all  arms, 
and  ten  thousand  seamen.  It  had  water  for  one  month  and  provisions 
for  two.  * 

It  sailed  on  the  30th  of  Floreal  (May  19),  amid  the  thunders  of  the  can- 
non  and  the  cheers  of  the  whole  army.*  Violent  gales  did  some  damage  to 
a  frigate  on  leaving  the  port.  Nelson,  who  was  cruising  with  three  sail  of 
the  line,  suffered  so  severely  from  the  same  gales  that  he  was  obliged  to  bear 
up  for  the  island  of  Si.  Pierre  to  refit.  He  was  thus  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  French  fleet,  and  did  not  see  it  pass.  It  steered  first  towards  Genoa  to 
join  the  convoy  collected  in  that  port,  under  the  command  of  General  Bara- 
guay  d'Hilliers.  It  then  sailed  for  Corsica,  to  call  for  the  convoy  at  Ajaccio, 
commanded  by  Vaubois,  and  afterwards  proceeded  into  the  sea  of  Sicily  to 
join  the  division  of  Civita  Vecchia,  under  the  command  of  DesaiK.  Bona- 
parte's intention  was  to  stop  at  Malta,  and  there  to  make  by  the  way  a  bold 
attempt,  the  success  of  which  he  had  long  since  prepared  by  secret 
intrigues.  He  meant  to  take  possession  of  that  island,  which,  commanding 
the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  became  important  to  Egypt,  and  could 
not  fail  soon  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  unless  tliey  were  anti- 
cipated. , 

The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  was  like  all  ihe  institutions  of  (ha 
middle  ages.  It  had  lost  its  object,  and  with  that  its  dignity  and  its  strength. 
It  was  now  nothing  hot  an  abuse,  profitable  only  to  those  who  were  partners 
in  it.  The  Knights  possessed,  considerable  estates  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  conferred  on  them  by  pious  Catholics  to 
enable  them  to  protect  Christians  going  on  pilgrimage  lo  the  holy  places. 
Now  (hat  there  bad  ceased  lo  be  pilgrimages  of  this  kind,  the  duty  of  the 
knights  was  to  protect  the  Christian  nations  against  the  Barbary  states,  and 
to  destroy  the  infamous  pirates  who  infested  the  Mediterranean.  Tha 
property  of  the  order  was  sufficient  to  maintain  a  considerable  naval  force  ; 
but  (he  knights  took  no  pains  to  form  one  :  they  had  but  two  or  three  old 
frigates  and  a  few  galleys,  which  went  to  give  and  receive  entertain  men  la 
in  the  ports  of  Italy.  The  bailiffs  and  the  commanders,  spread  over  all 
Christendom,  consumed  in  luxury  and  indolence  the  revenues  of  the  order. 
There  was  not  a  knight  who  had  ever  been  engaged  with  the  Barbary  cor- 
sairs. Hence  the  order  excited  no  interest  whatever.  In  France,  its  pos- 
sesslona  had  been  taken  from  it,  and  Bonaparte  bad  caused  them  to  be 
seized  in  Italy,  and  no  remonstrance  had  been  made  in  its  behalf.  We 
have  seen  that  Bonaparte  had  already  taken  care  to  form  secret  coiinesions 
in  Malta.     He  had  gained  some  of  the  knights,  and  he  purposed  to  intimi- 

"  "  One  of  the  last  Bots  of  Napoleon  before  emliarking  was  to  issue  a  liumane  procla- 
mation to  the  mililary  commissioners  of  the  ninth  division,  in  which  Toulon  n-na  situated, 
in  which  lie  severely  censured  the  cruel  a.ppllcation  of  one  of  the  harsh  laws  of  the  lOtli 
uf  Fiuclidor  to  old  women  above  seventy  years  of  age,  children  in  infancy,  and  women, 
with  child,  who  had  been  seized  and  shot  for  violatinn  that  tyrannical  edict.  This 
interposition  gave  univerBa!  satiBfaction,  and  added  anoltier  laurel  of  a  purer  colour  to 
'hose  which  alreadj'  eccireied  the  brows  of  the  general." — Mison.     E. 
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date  iliem  by  a  bold  stroke,  and  to  oblige  them  to  aurrender ;  for  he  had 
neither  time  noi  means  for  a  regular  attack  against  a  fortress  reputed  to  be 
impregnable.  The  order,  which  had  for  some  time  foreboded  its  djinger,  on 
seeing  the  French  squadrons  predominant  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  placed 
itself  under  the  proteerion  of  the  Emperor  Paul 

Bonaparte  made  great  efforts  to  join  the  division  from  Civita  Vecchia; 
but  this  he  could  not  acoompiiah  till  he  w.is  off  Malta.  The  live  hundred 
French  saii  came  in  sight  of  the  island  on  the  3tst  of  Prairial  (June  9), 
twenty-two  days  after  leaving  Toulon.  This  sight  filled  the  city  of  Malta 
with  consternation.  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  stopping, 
and  to  give  riae  to  a  cause  of  contention,  applied  tq  the  grand-master  for 
leave  to  take  in  xvatcr.  The  grand-master,  Ferdinand  de  Honipesch, 
replied  by  a  peremptory  refusal,  alleging  that  the  rule^f  the  order  forbade 
the  entry  of  more  than  two  ships  belonging  to  belligerent  powers.  Tha 
English  had  been  received  in  a  different  manner  when  they  appeared. 
Bonaparte  declared  that  this  was  a  proof  of  the  moat  decided  malice,  and 
immediately  ordered  a  landing.  On  the  following  day,  the  39d  of  Prairial 
(June  10),  the  French  troops  landed  on  the  island,  and  completely  invested 
La  Valetta,  which  contains  a  population  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  souls,  and 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Bonaparte  ordered  artillery  to 
be  landed,  for  the  purpose  of  cannonading  the  forts.  '  The  knights  returned 
his  fire,  but  very  feebly.  They  resolved  to  make  a  sortie,  but  a  great 
number  of  them  were  taken.  Disorder  then  ensued  in  the  place.  Several 
knights  of  the  French  tongue  declared  that  they  could  not  fight  against 
their  countrymen.  Some  of  them  were  thrown  into  dungeons.  All  wera 
dismayed.  The  inhabitants  clamoured  for  surrender.  The  grand-master, 
who  possessed  little  energy,  and  recollected  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror 
of  Rivoii  at  Mantua,  hoping  to  save  his  interest  from  shipwreck,  released 
one  of  the  French  knights  whom  he  had  thrown  into  prison,  and  sent  him 
to  Bonaparte  to  negotiate.  The  treaty  was  soon  concluded.  The  knights 
gave  up  to  France  the  sovereignty  of  Malta  and  the  dependent  islands  :  in 
return,  France  promised  her  interference  at  the  congress  at  Rastadt  to 
obtain  for  the  grand-master  a  principality  in  Germany,  in  default  of  which, 
she  promised  him  a  life  annuity  of  300,000  franca,  and  an  indemnity  of 
600,000  francs  in  ready  money.  She  granted  to  each  knight  of  the  French 
tongue  a  pension  of  700  francs,  and  1000  if  they  were  sixty  years  of  age; 
she  promised  her  mediation,  with  a  view  that  those  of  the  other  tongues 
might  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  order  in  their  re- 
spec^ye  countries.  Such  were  I  he  conditions  by  means  of  which  France 
gained  possession  of  the  best  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  in  (he  world.*  It  required  the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte  to  obtain 
it  without  fighting;  it  required  his  daring  to  venture  to  lose  some  days 
there,  with  the  English  in  pursuit  of  him.  Caffarelli-Dufalga,  as  witty  aa 
he  was  brave,  when  going  over  the  place  and  admiring  the  fortifications, 
used  this  expression :  "  We  are  extremely  lucky  that  there  was  somebody 
in  the  place  to  open  the  gates  for  us." 

*  '*  Napnlenn  eaid  toone  of  the  companions  ofUis  exile  atSt.  Hpkna, '  Malta,  certainly 
pOBsesses  immense  pliysiea!,  but  no  moral  means  of  resistance.     The  knights  did  nolhina     . 
diagraeefiii.     They  ooold  not   hold   out   against   impoBaibillty.'     No,  but  they  yiefdod 
IhemselveB.     The  successful  capture  of  Malta  was  assured  before  the  fleet  quitted  Tou- 
lon."— Bovrrienicc.    E. 

"The  grand-master,  on  quitting  the  island  wliifih  he  had  not  bad  the  couraEO  to  de- 
fend, disgraced  himself '     '       •    "■■ 

his  dominionB."— TOjftffli 
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Bonaparte  left  Vaubois  at  Malta  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men. 
He  placed  Regnault  de  St.  Jean-d'Angely,  there  in  quality  of  civil  com- 
missioner. He  made  all  the  administrative  regulations  that  were  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  the  muiiicipa!  system  in  the  island,  and  set  sail 
immediately  for  the  coast  of  Egypt 

He  weighed  anchor  on  the  1st  of  Messidor  (June  19),  after  a  stay  of  ten 
days.  The  essential  point  tiow  was,  not  to  fall  in  with  ihe  English. 
Nelson,  having  refitted  at  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  had  received  from  Lord 
St  Vincent  a  reinforcement  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates, 
which  composed  a  squadron  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  some  vessels  of 
an  inferior  class.  He  had  returned  on  the  13th  of  Prairia!  (June  I)  off 
Toulon,  but  the  French  squadron  had  been  gone  twelve  days.  He  had  run 
from  Toulon  to  the  roads  of  Tagliamon,  and  from  the  roads  of  Tagliamon 
to  Naples,  where  he  had  arrived  on  the  2d  of  Messidor  (June  20),  at  the 
very  momeni  when  Bonaparte  was  leaving  Malta.  Learning  that  the  French 
had  been  seen  off  Malta,  he  followed,  determined  to  attack  them,  if  he 
could  overtake  them. 

The  French,  on  board  the  whole  squadron,  were  ready  for  battle.  The 
possibility  of  falling  in  with  the  English  was  present  to  every  mind,  but 
excited  no  apprehension.  Bonaparte  had  put  on  board  each  ship  of  the 
line  five  hundred  picked  men,  who  were  daily  exercised  in  working  the 
guns,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  of  those  generals  so  accustomed  to 
stand  fire  under  his  command.  He  had  made  il  a  principle  in  maritime 
tactics  that  each  ship  was  to  have  but  one  aim,  that  of  closing  with  another, 
fighting,  and  boarding  her.  Orders  were  issued  in  consequence,  and  he 
reckoned  upon  Ihe  bravery  of  the  picked  troops  distributed  among  the 
ships.  These  precautions  taken,  he  catmiy  steered  for  Egypt.  This  man, 
who,  according  to  absurd  detractors,  was  afraid  of  the  hiizards  of  the  sea, 
resigned  himself  with  composure  to  fortune  amidst  the  English  squadrons, 
and  had  had  the  hardihood  to  tarry  some  days  at  Malta  to  conquer  that 
island.  Mirth  prevailed  on  hoard  the  fleet.  They  knew  not  precisely 
whither  ihey  were  bound,  but  the  secret  began  to  transpire,  and  they  wai  :ed 
with  impatience  to  get  sight  of  the  shores  which  they  were  going  to  con- 
quer. In  the  evening,  the  men  of  science  and  the  general  officers  on 
board  L'Orient  assembled  in  the  cabin  of  the  general -in-chief,  and  there 
commenced  the  ingenious  and  learned  discussions  of  the  Institute  of 
Egypt,*     At  one  moment,  the  English  squadron  was  only  a  few  leagues 

"  "  During  the  whole  voyage,  Napoleon  passed  liie  greatest  part  of  hJ3  time  bdow  in 
the  cahin,  reclining  upon  a  coucli  which,  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  at  each  foot,  rendered 
the  ship's  pitching'  leas  perceptible,  and  consequently  relieved  the  sickness  from  wliieh 
he  was  Boajcelv  ever  free.  His  remarkable  sajingto  the  pupils  of  a  sciiiiol  which  ho 
one  day  visited,  '  Toong  people,  every  hour  of  time  is  a  chance  of  misfortune  for  future 
life,'  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  BS  forming  (he  rule  of  liis  own  conduct.  Per- 
haps no  man  ever  letter  understood  the  value  of  time.  If  the  activity  of  his  mind  found 
Hot  wherewithal  to  eaercise  itself  in  reality,  he  supplied  the  defect  by  giving  free  scope 
to  imaginatloo,  or  in  listening  to  the  eonveraation  of  the  learned  men  attached  to 
the  expedition.  He  delighted  in  discoursing  with  Monge  and  BerthoUet,  when  the  t«- 
oussion  mostly  ran  upon  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  religion,  as  also  with  Caffarelli, 
whose  conversayon,  rich  in  facts,  was  at  the  same  time  lively  and  iiitelleclua!.  At 
other  times  he  conversed  with  the  admiral,  vvhen  the  subjeot  always  related  to  naval 
maniBuvrea,  of  which  he  showed  great  desire  to  obtain  knowledge,  «nd  nothing  mora 
astonished  Broeys  tlion  the  sagacity  of  his  queations.  I  was  almost  always  with  him  in 
t: L-..   _.  L...  r  .  ...1^.  ,.!._ 1-1. ._  r_ 1.^  works  which  he  had  selected  for  his 
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distant  from  the  immense  French  convoy,  and  neither  party  was  aware  of 
it.  Nelson  began  to  suppose  that  tlie  French  were  bound  for  Egypt,  made 
s:i'il  for  Alexandria,  and  arrived  there  before  them ;  *  but,  not  finding  Ihem, 
he  flew  to  the  Dnrdanelles  to  seek  them  there.  By  singular  good  luck,  it 
WHS  not  till  two  days  afterwards  that  the  French  expedition  came  in  sight 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  13lh  of  Messidor  {July  1).  It  was  very  nearly  six 
weeks  since  it  sailed  from  Touion. 

Bonaparte  immediately  sent  on  shore  for  the  French  conaul.  He 
learned  that  the  English  had  made  their  appearance  two  days  before,  and, 
Bupposing  them  to  be  not  far  off,  he  resolved  that  very  moment  to  attempt  a 
landing.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  for  the 
place  appeared  disposed  to  defend  itself:  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
land  at  some  distance  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  at  a  creek  called  the 
Creek  of  the  Marabou,  The  wind  blew  violently  and  the  sea  broke  with 
fury  over  the  reefs  on  the  shore.  It  was  near  the  close  of  day.  Bonaparte 
gave  the  signal,  and  resolved  logo  on  shore  immediately.  He  was  the  first 
to  get  into  the  long  boat.  The  soldiers  loudly  insisted  on  accompanying 
him  to  land.  The  boats  began  to  be  hoisted  out,  but  the  sea  ran  so  high 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  dashed  every  moment  against  one  another. 
At  length,  after  great  dangers,  they  reached  the  shore.  At  that  moment  a 
sail  appeared  on  the  horizon.     It  was  supposed  to  be  an  English  ship.     "  O 

city  WHS  inhabited  hy  two  thousand  individaals,  amougBt  whom  were  a.  great  number 
ofdislinguiBhed  men,  several  of  whom  Naiioleon  invited  everyday  to  dine  with  him. 
Wlien  the  wealher  was  fioe  he  went  up  to  tlie  quarter- deck,. wliich,  from  its  extent, 
formed  a  grand  promenade.  I  recollect  that  when  walking  the  quarter-deck  with  liim 
while  we  were  in  the  sea  oYSicily,  I  thought  I  could  see  (ho  summits  of  the  Alps  lighted 
by  the  setting  sun.  Bonaparte  laughed  much,  and  joked  me  about  it.  He  called  Brueys, 
who  took  hia  telescope,  and  soon  confirmed  my  conjecture.  The  Alps!  At  the  mention 
of  that  word  by  (he  admiral,!  think  I  can  see  Bonaparte  still.  He  s[ood  for  a  long  time 
motionless,  and  then  bursting  from  his  li-once,  exclairned,  'No'  I  caanot  behold  the 
land  of  Italy  without  emotion.  Those  oiauntains  command  the  plains  where  I  have  so 
often  led  the  French  to  victory.  »Withthera,  we  will  ronquer  again.'  One  of  Napoleon's 
greatest  pleaaurea  during  the  voyage  waa,  alter  dinner,  to  fix  upon  three  or  four  persona 
to  support  a  proposition,  and  bb  many  to  oppose  It.  He  always  save  out  the  subjects  (o 
be  discussed,  which  most  frequently  turned  upon  questions  of  religion,  the  different 
hinds  of  argument,  and  the  art  of  war.  Mo  country  cime  under  Bonaparte's  observation 
without  recalling  historioal  lecollections  to  his  niind  On  passing  Che  island  of  Candia 
his  imagination  was  eioited,  and  he  epoke  with  enthusiasm  of  aricjent  Crete  and  the 
Colossus,  whose  fabulous  renown  has  surpassed  all  human  gloriea.  The  ingenious 
&.b!ee  of  mythology  likev/ise  oocnrred  to  hia  mind,  ai  d  imparted  to  his  langoBBe  some- 
thins  of  a  poeUcal,  and  I  may  say,  of  an  inspired  chnractfi:  The  sight  of  Uie  kingdom 
of  Mine's  led  him  ki  reason  on  the  laws  beat  calculated  tor  ^e  government  of  nationti, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Jupiter  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  a  religion  for  the  mass  of 
mankind.  The  mfisiciana  onbouilthc  Oiieut  sometimes  pHyedmatinades;  but  only  be 
tween  decks,  for  Napoleon  waa  not  yet  sufficiently  fond  of  music  to  have  it  in  hia  cabin 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  some  accidents  should  not  occur  during  a  long  voyage.  On 
these  occasions  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  humanity  of  the  man  who  has 
since  been  ao  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  his  ftllow-oreatui-es  on  tlie  Jield  of  battle.  When 
any  individual  tell  into  tlie  sea,  tlie  general- in- chief  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  tilt 
he    was  saved.       He  ordered   me  to   reward   those  .who    ventured   their  lives  in  (hia 

*  "The  first  news  of  the  enemy's  armament  was,  tliat  it  had  surprised  Malta.  Nelann 
formed  a  plan  for  attacking  it  while  at  anchor  at  Goan, but  intelligence  reached  him  thai 
the  French  hnd-left  that  island  the  day  after  their  arrival.  It  was  clear  that  their  desti 
nation  was  eastward— he  thought  for  Egypt— and  for  Egypt,  tliererpre,  he  made  all  sail. 
When  he  arrived  oft'  Alexandria,  the  enemy  were  not  there,  neither  was  there  any  ao- 
connl  of  them.  Nelson  then  shaped  his  course  to  the  northward  for  Caramanla,  and 
steered  from  thence  alon^  the  southern  side  of  Candia,  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  both 
ni^ht  and  day,  with  a  contrary  wind.  It  would  have  been  his  ricllght,  ho  said,  to  hnvf 
tried  Bonaparte  on  a  wind."— Soiit%*s  Life  ofMhon.     F,. 
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Fortune,"  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  "  dost  thou  desert  me  !  What !  not  five 
days  only!"  Fortune  did  not  desert  him,  for  it  was  a  French  frigate 
which  was  rejoining  the  fleet.  With  great  difficulty,  Tour  or  five  thousand 
men  weve  landed  In  the  course  of  the  evening  and  the  night.  Bonaparte 
resolved  to  march  forthwith  for  Alesaiidria,  in  order  to  surprise  the  place, 
and  not  to  allow  the  Turks  time  to  make  preparations  for  defence.  The 
troops  instantly  commenced  their  march.  Not  a  iiorse  was  yet  landed ;  the 
stalf,  Bonaparte,  and  CafFarelii  himself,  notivitlistanding  hia  wooden  leg, 
had  to  walk  four  or  five  leagues  over  the  sands,  and  came  at  daybreak 
within  sight  of  Alexandria. 

That  ancient  city,  the  creation  of  Alexander,  no  longer  possessed  its 
magnificent  edifices,  its  innumerable  houses,  and  its  immense  population. 
Three-fourths  of  it  were  in  ruins.  The  Turks,  the  wealthy  Egyptians,  the 
European  merchants,  dwelt  in  the  modern  town,  which  was  the  only  part 
preserved.  A  few  Arabs  lived  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  ;  an 
old  wall,  flanked  by  towers,  enclosed  the  new  and  the  old  town,  and  all 
around  exlended  those  sands  whicb  in  Egypt  are  sure  to  advance  wherever 
civilization  recedes. 

The  four  thousand  French  led  by  Bonaparte  arrived  there  at  daybreak. 
Upon  this  sandy  bench  they  met  with  a  few  Arabs  only,  who,  after  firing  a 
few  musket-shot,  fled  to  the  desert.  Bonaparte  divided  hia  men  into  three 
columns.  Bon,  with  the  first,  marched  on  the  right  towards  the  Rosetta 
gate ;  Kleber,  with  (he  second,  marched  in  the  centre  towards  the  gate  of 
the  Pillar;  Menou,  with  the  third,  advanced  on  the  left  towards  the  gale 
of  the  Catacombs.  The  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  excellent  soldiers  behind  a 
wall,  kept  up  a  steady  fire,  hut  the  French  mounted  with  ladders  and  got 
over  the  old  wall.  Kleber  was  the  first  who  fell,  struck  by  a  ball  on  the 
forehead.  The  Arabs  were  driven  from  ruin  to  ruin,  as  far  as  the  new 
town.  The  combat  seemed  hkely  to  be  continued  from  street  to  street, 
and  to  become  sanguinary,"  when  a  Turkish  captain  served  as  a  mediator 
for  negotiating  an  arrangement.  Bonaparte  declared  that  he  had  not  come 
to  ravage  the  country  or  to  wrest  it  from  the  Grand  Signor,  but  merely  to 
deliver  it  from  the  domination  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  revenge  the  out- 
rages which  they  had  committed  against  France.  He  promised  that  the 
authorities  of  the  country  should  be  upheld,  that  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion should  continue  to  he  performed  as  before,  that  property  should 
be  respected,  and  so  forth.  On  these  conditions,  the  resistance  ceased 
On  that  same  day  the  French  were  masters  of  Alexandria,  Mean- 
while, the  rest  of  the  army  had  landed.  The  next  points  that  de- 
manded attention  were  to  place  the  squadron  in  safety,  either  in  the 
harbour  or  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  roads ;  to  form  at  Alexandria  an 
administration  adapted  to  the  manners  of  the  country;  and  to  lay  down  a 
plan  of  invasion  for  gaining  possession  of  Egypt.  For  the  moment,  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  a  meeting  with  the  English  were  over ;  the 
greatest  obstacles  were  surmminted  with  tiiat  success  which  seems  always 
to  attend  the  youth  of  a  great  man. 

Egypt,  in  which  we  had  just  landed,  is  the  most  singular  country,  the 
best  situated,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  Its  position  is  well 
known.     Africa  is  united  to  Asia  only  by  an  isthmus  a  few  leagues  across, 

•  "  [tepulaed  on  every  side,  the  Turks  betake  themselves  to  God  and  their  Prophet, 
«i(i  fill  their  mnsques.  Men,  women,  old  and  young,  children  at  the  breast— oil  are 
inaaaacred.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  the  fury  of  our  troops  ceascs."^ — General  Bayer's 
{.'errespondence.     E. 
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Suez,  and  which,  if  cut  tiirougb,  would  give  access 
;i  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  relieve  navigators  from 
trie  necessiiy  oi  traversing  immense  distances  and  doubling  amidst  storms 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Egypt  lies  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isihmusdf  Suez,  She  is  mistress  of  that  isthmus.  It  was  this  country 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages,  during  the  pros-, 
perity  of  the  Venetians,  was  the  channel  of  the  commerce  of  India.  Such 
is  its  situation  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Its  physical  constitution 
and  form  are  not  leas  extraordinary.  The  Nile,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world,  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  runs  six  hun- 
dred leagues  through  the  deserts  of  Africa,  then  enters,  or  rather  tumbles 
into  Egypt,  throwing  itself  down  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  and,  after  a  course 
of  two  hundred  leagues  more,  fails  into  the  sea.  Its  banks  constitute  the 
whole  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  valley  two  hundred  leagues  in  length  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.  On  either  side  it  is  bordered  by  an  ocean  of  sand.  Several 
chains  of  hills,  low,  dry,  end  ragged,  hardly  break  the  dull  uniformity  of 
these  sands,  and  scarcely  throw  a  shadow  over  their  immensity.  Some 
separate  the  Nile  from  the  Red  Sea,  others  form  the  great  desert,  in  which 
they  are  lost.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  a  certain  distance  in  the 
desert,  wind  tvvo  stripes  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  which  form  an 
exception  to  the  sands,  and  are  covered  with  some  verdure.  These  are 
islands  of  vegetation  amidst  an  ocean  of  sand.  Tliey  are  called  Oases. 
There  are  two,  the  great  and  the  little.  An  effort  of  man,  by  diverting 
thither  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  would  transform  them  into  fertile  provinces 
Piftv  leagues  from  the  sea,  the  Nile  divides  into  two  branches,  which  fall, 
Bt  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues  asunder,  under  the  Mediterranean,  the  one 
ill  Rosetta,  the  other  at  Damietta.  The  Nile  was  formerly  kimwn  to  have 
BGFen  mouths.  They  may  slill  be  perceived,  but  only  two  of  them  are 
flov*  navigable.  The  triangle  formed  by  its  two  great  branches  and  the 
cea  measures  sixty  leagues  at  its  base  and  filYy  on  the  sides.  It  is  culled 
[he  Delta.  It  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt,  because  it  is  the  best 
watt^red  and  most  intersected  by  canals.  The  country  is  divided  into 
(hree  parts,  the  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  called  Bahireh  ;  Middle 
Egypt,  called  Westanieh  ;  and  Upper  Egypt,  called  the  Said. 

Tne  Etesian  winds,  blowing  in  a  constant  manner  from  north  to  south, 
(luring  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  drive  before  ihem  all  the  clouds 
ibrmedalthe  mouth  of  the  Nile,  suffer  not  one  to  hover  over  thai  ever 
»erene  country,  and  carry  them  towards  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
Tnere  these  clouds  gather,  descend  in  rain,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  produce  the  celebrated  phenomenon  of  the 
innadation  of  the  Nile.  Thus  this  land  receives  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  that  water  which  does  not  descend  upon  it  from  the  heavens.  It 
never  rains ;  and  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  which  would  be  pestilential 
beneath  the  sky  of  Europe,  produce  in  Egypt  not  a  single  fever.  The 
Nile,  after  its  inundation,  leaves  a  fertile  mud,  which  is  the  only  soil  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  on  its  banks,  and  produces  those  abundant  harvests 
which  of  old  were  appropriated  to  the  subsistence  of  Rome.  The  farther 
the  inundation  extends,  the  greater  is  the  area  of  the  soil  fit  for  cultivation. 
The  owners  of  this  soil,  levelled  every  year  by  the  waters,  divide  it  among 
them  every  vear  by  measurement.  Hence  land-surveying  is  an  important 
art  in  Egypt.  The  inundation  might  be  extended  by  means  of  canals, 
Which  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the 
waters,  of  making  them  stay  a  longer  time,  and  of  spreading  fertility  at  tho 
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expense  of  ihe  desert.  Nowhere  would  tiie  labour  of  man  be  productive 
of  more  salutary  effects;  nowhere  woulci  civilization  be  more  desirable. 
The  Nile  and  the  desert  dispute  Egypt  between  ihecn,  and  it  \e  civiliaation 
that  would  furnish  the  Nile  with  the  means  of  conquering  the  desert,  and 
confining  il  within  narrower  bounds.  It  is  believed  that  Egypt  formerly 
^vtppiirled  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  exclusively  of  the  Romana.* 
When  the  French  arrived  there,  il  was  scarcely  capable  of  subsisting  three 

The  inundation  ends  some  time  in  September.  The  agricultural  opera- 
tions then  commence.  In  October,  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  country  in  Egypt  exhibits  a  aelicious  spectacle  of  fertility 
and  luxuriance.  Il  is  then  covered  wiih  the  richest  crop.s,  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  studded  with  immense  herds  and  ilocks.  In  March,  the  liot 
season  commences  ■  deep  cleftfl  open  in  the  ground  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
dangerous  to  rid  1         b     k      Tl  lib  I 

The  Egyptiaiia  1  h  dllhpd  fhy  H     d 

corn,  Egypt  prd  bb  hfi  Igdg 

senna,  cassia,  n  fl       i       p  d    II    1    se  II  I 

dance.     It  has  1    I        I  b  h      pp  f  G 

neither  does  it  boociffbh  fid    by  1 

Syria  and  Arab         lid  f         d  h     I    g         g      11 

have  not  a  suffi  d  p  h  I        I  i       d  d  p        d  by    h    N  I 

upon  a  sub-soil    f  1      Sy     m  d'  p  1  I  ly  f 

Egypt.     For  wa       f  f    I     h       i    ;  b  d  B  yp  m 

mense  herds.  Poultry  of  ali  sorts  bwarins  theie.  It  produces  tiiOse  admi- 
rable horses,  no  celebrated  all  over  (he  world  for  their  beauty,  their  spirit, 
their  familiarity  with  their  masters  ;  and  the  useful  camei,  capable  of  living 
wil bout  food  or  drink  for  several  days,  whose  foot  sinks  without  faiigue 
ju  the  moving  sands,  and  which  serves  like  a  living  ship  for  crossing  the 
sandy  sea. 

Every  year  prodigious  caravans  come  to  Cairo,  meeting  like  the  fleets 
of  both  sides  of  the  desert.  Some  come  from  Syria  and  Arabia,  oiliers 
fiom  Africa  and  the  coasts  of  Barbary.  They  bring  every  production 
peculiar  to  the  countries  of  the  sun,  gold,  ivory,  feathers,  inimitable 
shnwls,  perfumes,  gums,  spices  of  all  kinds,  coffee,  tobacco,  wood,  and 
slaves.  Cairo  becomes  a  magnificent  mart  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  the  globe,  of  those  which  the  mighty  genius  of  the  people  of  the 
West  will  never  be  able  lo  imiiaie,  because  it  is  the  sun  which  bestows 
them,  and  which  their  delicate  taste  will  alwnys  make  them  covet.  Thus 
the  commerce  of  India  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  progress  of  nations 
will  never  put  an  end.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  need  to  make  Egypt 
a  military  post,  in  order  to  set  about  destroying  by  violence  the  commerce 
of  the  English.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  mart  there,  with  safety, 
laws,  and  European  commodities,  to  draw  thiiher  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Egypt  is,  like  the  towns  that  cover  it,  a  mixture  of 
the  wrecks  of  several  nations.  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  EgypI, 
Arabs,  who  conquered  Egypt  from  the  Copts  and  Turks,  the  conijuerors 
of  the  Arabs — such  are  the  races  whose  remains  lead  a  wretched  life  in  a 


'*  "  In  ancient  times  Egypt  and  Libya  were  me  granary  of  Rome  ;  and  i 
ot  tlio  world  depended  for  their  auhsistcnCB  on  the  iloodg  of  the  Nile.     Even 


id  the  m 


of  the  conquesta  of  the    Mahometans,  the  formci 
iniilionaof  30u1b,  inohiding  tluwe  wtio  dwelt  in  the  adjoii 
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Jaiiil  of  which  they  are  unworthy.  Ob  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Copts 
amounted  at  most  to  two  hundred  thousand.  Poor,  despised,  brutalized, 
they  had  devoted  themselves,  like  al!  the  proacribeil  classes,  to  the  most 
igiioWe  occupations.  The  Arabs  formed  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the 
populition.  They  were  descendants  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet. 
Their  condition  was  infinitgly  varied.  Some,  of  high  birth,  carrying  back 
their  pedigree  to  Mahomet  himself,  grebit  landed  proprietor?,  possessing 
some  traces  of  Arabian  knowledge,  combining  with  nobility  (he  functions 
of  tlie  priesthood  and  the  magistracy,  were,  by  the  tide  of  sheika,  the  real 
gr.uidees  of  Egypt.  In  the  divans,  they  represented  the  country,  when  its 
tyrants  wished  to  address  themselves  to  it.  In  the  musques,  ihey  formed  a. 
Eort.of  universities,  in  which  they  taught  the  religion  and  the  moraliiy  of 
the  Kiirm,  and  a  liilie  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.  The  great  mosque 
of  Jemil-Azar  was  the  first  learned  and  religious  body  in  the  East.  Nest 
to  iliese  grundees  came  the  smaller  I'lndholders,  composing  the  second  and 
more  niimprous  class  of  the  Arabs;  then  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  sunk  into  ihe  stale  of  absolute  Helota.  These  last  «pre  hired 
peasants,  cultivating  the  land  by  the  name  of  fellahs,  and  living  in  nbject 
poverty.  There  was  a  fourth  class  of  Arabs,  namely,  the  Bedouins  or 
rovHfs;  these  would  never  attach  themselves  to  the  soil;  they  were  the 
children  of  the  desert.  Mounted  on  horses  or  camels,  driving  before  them 
iiitinerous  herds  of  cattle,  ihey  wandered  about  seeking  pastures  in  the 
Oases,  or  coming  annually  to  show  the  stripes  of  land  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, g.tuated  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Their  trade  was  to  escort  ora- 
vans,  or  to  lend  their  camels  for  the  purposes  of  transport.  But,  faithless 
robbers,  they  frequently  plundered  the  merchants  whom  they  e.scoried,  or 
to  whom  they  lent  their  camels.  Sometimes,  even,  violating  the  hospii 
tatity  granted  lo  them  on  the  margin  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation, 
they  fell  upon  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  five  leagues  in  breadth,  was 
easy  of  access,  plundered  the  villages,  and,  remounting  their  horses,  carried 
off  their -booty  in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  Turkish  negligence  left  their 
rivnges  almost  always  unpunished,  and  made  as  little  opposition  to  ihe 
r<ibliers  of  the  desert  as  to  its  sands.  These  wandering  Arabs,  divided 
into  tribes  oji  both  sides  of  the  valley,  amounted  to  one  hundred  or  one 
liui:dred  und  twenty  thousand,  and  could  furnish  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tiiousaud  horse,  brave,  but  tit  only  lo  hirass  an  enemy,  not  to  fight  him. 
The  tliird  and  last  race  was  that  of  the  Turks  ;  but  it  was  not  more 
numerous  ih:in  the  Copts  ;  thai  is  to  siy,  it  amounted  to  about  two  hundred 
ll.ousand  souls  at  most.  It  was  divided  into  Turks  and  Ma.i.eiukei'.  The 
Turks,  who  had  come  since  the  IfisI  conquest  of  the  sultans  of  Conslanli- 
nople,  were  almost  ail  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  jinizaries;  but  it  is  we!l 
known  thii  in  general  ihey  got  their  names  inscribed  in  those  listH  merely 
that  Ihey  might  enjoy  Ihe  privileges  of  janiz.iries,  and  that  a  very  small 
number  of  them  were  really  in  the  service.  Very  few  of  ihein  composed 
the  military  fiirce  of  the  picha.  This  pacha,  sent  from  Constantinople, 
was  the  sultan's  represeniaiive  in  Egypt ;  biii,  escorted  only  by  a  few 
janlziirlea,  he  found  his  authority  invalidated  by  the  very  precautions  which 
Sulian  Selim  had  formerly  taken  to  preserve  it.  That  sultan,  judging  that 
Egypt  was  likely  from  its  remoteness  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  a  clever  and  ambitious  pacha  might  create  there  ar- 
independeni  empire,  devised  a  counterpoise  and  instituted  a  Mamelukft 
soldiery.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  the  physical  conditions  which 
rendi-r  a  country  dependent  or  independent  of  another,  instead  of  the  pacha. 
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it  was  the  Mamdukes  who  had  renilered  themselves  independent  of  Con- 
fiiantiiiople  acid  ma^tora  of  Egypt.  The  Mamelukes  were  slaves  purchased 
in  Circasaiii,  Selected  from  among  the  handsomest  boys  of  the  Caucasus, 
carried  young  to  Kgypt,  bred  in  ignorance  of  their  origin,  and  in  the 
priiotice  of,  and  n  fondness  far,  arms,  they  became  the  bravest  and  most 
agile  horsemen  in  the  world.*  Tliey  held  it,  an  honour  to  be  without 
origin,  10  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price,  and  to  be  handsome  and 
brave.  They  had  twenty-four  beys,  who  were  their  owners  and  their  chiefs. 
Each  of  the?e  beys  had  five  or  six  hundred  Mamelukes.  It  was  a  herd  which 
they  took  care  to  feed,  and  which  ihey  bequeathed  sometimes  to  a  son,  but 
more  frequently  to  a  favourite  Mameluke,  who  became  bey  in  hia  turn. 
Every  Mameluke  had  two  fellahs  to  wait  upon  him.  The  entire  body  con- 
sisted of  nearly  twelve  thousand  horse,  with  twenty-four  thousand  Helota 
as  attendants.  They  were  the  real  masters  and  tyrants  of  the  country. 
They  lived  either  on  the  produce  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  beys,  or  on 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  numerous  taxes  imposed  in  every  possible 
form.  The  Copfs,  whom  we  have  already  descri!)ed  as  engaged  in  the 
most  ignoble  occupations,  were  their  tax-gatherers,  their  spies,  their  men  of 
business ;  for  the  demoralized  are  always  at  the  service  of  the  strongest 
The  twenty-four  beys,  equal  by  right,  were  not  so  in  fact.  They  made 
war  upon  one  another,  and  the  strongest,  subduing  the  rest,  enjoyed  a 
sovereignty  for  life.  He  was  wholly  independent  of  the  pacha  representing 
the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  allowed  him  at  most  a  sort  of  nullity  at  Cairo, 
and  frequently  refused  him  the  miri,  or  land-tax,  which,  representing  the 
right  of  conquest,  belonged  to  the  Porte. 

Egypt  was,  therefore,  an  absolute  feudality,  like  that  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  exhibited  at  once  a  conquered  people,  a  conquering 
soldiery,  in  rebellion  against  its  sovereign;  and,  lastly,  an  ancient  bru- 
talized class,  at  the  service  and  in  the  pay  of  the  strongest. 

Two  beys,  superior  to  the  rest,  ruled  Egypt  at  this  moment.  The  one, 
Ibrahim  Bey,  wealthy,  crafty,  and  powerful ;  the  other,  Mourad  Bey,  in- 
trepid, valiant,  and  full  of  ardour.  They  had  agreed  upon  a  sort  of  division 
of  authority,  by  which  Ibrahim  Bey  had  the  civil,  and  Mourad  Bey  the 
military  power.  It  was  the  business  of  the  latter  to  fight;  he  excelled  in 
it,  and  he  possessed  the  affection  of  the  Mamelukes,  wlio  were  all  eager  to 
follow  him. 

'  "  Tlie  Mamelukes  ate  an  invincible  race,  inhabiting  a  burning  desert,  mounted  on 
the  fleetest  iiorsee  in  the  world,  and  full  of  courage.  Thcj  live  with  tlieir  wives  and 
children  in  ity'ing  camps,  which  are  never  pitclied  two  iiighta  together  in  the  same 
place.  Thej  are  horrible  savages,  and  jet  they  have  some  notion  of  gold  and  silver ;  a 
mnall  quantity  of  it  serves  to  excite  Ibeir  admiration." — Louis  Bonaparte.     E. 

"  The  Mamelukes  are  admirable  horsemen,  and  (he  bits  in  their  horses'  mouths  are 
as  powarful  that  the  most  fiery  steeds  are  speedily  cheeked,  even  at  full  career,  by  an 
ordinary  hand.  Their  stirrups  are  eilremeiy  short,  and  give  tha  rider  eteat  power  both 
in  commanding  his  horse  and  striking  with  his  sabre;  and  the  pommel  ajid  back  part 
of  the  saddle  are  so  high,  that  the  hotaeman,  though  wounded,  can  scnreely  lose  his 
balance ;  he  can  even  sleep  without  falling,  as  he  would  do  in  an  arm-chair.  The 
horse  is  burdened  by  no  b^gage  or  provisions,  all  of  which  are  carried  by  the  rider's 
servants  ;  while  the  Mameluke  himself,  covered  with  shawU  and  turbans,  is  protected 
from  the  strokes  of  a  sabre.  They  are  all  splendidly  armed  ;  in  their  girdle  are  alwaj^s 
to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard  ;  from  the  saddle  are  suspended  another  pair 
uf  piatols  and  a  hatchet ;  on  one  side  is  a  aabre,  on  tlie  otiier  a  blunderbuss,  and  tlie  ser- 
vant on  foot  carries  a  carbine.  They  seldom  parry  with  the  sword,  as  their  fine  blades 
would  break  in  the  collision,  but  avoid  the  strokes  of  tlieir  adversary  by  skill  in  wheel- 
ing their  horse,  while  they  trust  to  his  iiiipelos  to  sever  his  head  from  his  body,  without 
*iQier  cut  ot  thrust."— jliJo(.     F, 
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Bonaparte,  who  with  the  genius  of  tlie  captain  united  tlie  tact  and  the 
address  of  the  foundev,  atid  who  had,  moreover,  administered  conquered 
countries  enough  to  have  made  a  particular  art  of  it  for  liimself,  imme- 
diately perceived  the  line  of  policy  which  he  had  to  pursue  in  Egypt.  He 
must,  in  the  first  place,  wrest  that  country  from  its  real  masters,  the  Mame- 
lukes. It  was  they  whom  he  had  to  fight  aud  to  destroy  by  arms  and  by 
policy.  Besides,  he  had  strong  reasons  to  urge  against  them,  for  they  had 
ne?er  ceased  to  ill-treat  the  French.  As  for  the  Porte,  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  not  appear  to  attack  its  sovereignty,  but  affect,  on  the  contrary, 
to  respect  it.  In  the  state  to  which  it  was  reduced,  that  sovereignty  was 
not  to  be  dreaded.  He  could  treat  with  the  Porte,  either  for  the  cession  of 
Egypt,  by  granting  it  certain  advantages  elsewhere,  or  for  a  partition  of 
authority,  in  which  there  would  be  nothing  detrimental ;  for  the  French,  in 
leaving  the  pacha  at  Cairo  and  transferring  to  themsekes  the  power  of  the 
Mamelukes,  would  not  afford  much  cause  for  regret.  As  for  t  e  nhab  t 
ants,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  iheir  attachment,  it  would  be  requ  s  te  to 
gain  the  feal  population,  namely,  that  of  the  Arabs  By  res  ect  g  the 
sheiks,  by  flattering  their  old  pride,  by  increasing  the  r  pove  by  encou 
raging  a  secret  desire,  which  was  found  in  them,  as  it  had  been  fo  d  i 
Italy,  and  as  it  is  found  everywhere,  that  of  the  re-establ  sh  aei  of  the  r 
ancient  country,  the  Arab  country,  Bonaparte  reckoned  pon  rul  ng  the 
land  and  entirely  attaching  it  to  him.  By  afterwards  spa  ug  pe  sor  5  and 
property,  among  a  people  accustomed  to  consider  conq  est  1  00  fe  r  ^  a 
right  to  murder,  pillage,  and  devastation,  be  should  produce  as  pr  se  that 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  French  armi  If  besides,  the  Fiench 
were  to  respect  women  and  the  Prophet,  the  conquest  of  heiit-i  would  be  as 
Srmly  secured  as  that  of  the  soil. 

Bonaparte  conducted  himself  agreeably  to  these  conclusions,  which  were 
equally  just  and  profound.  Endowed  with  an  entirely  eastern  imagination, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  assume  the  solemn  and  imposiug  style  which  was 
suited  to  the  Arab  race.  He  drew  up  proclamations,  which  weie  translated 
into  Arabic  and  circulated  in  the  country.  To  the  pacha  he  wrote,  "  The 
i'rench  republic  has  resolved  to  send  a  powerful  army  to  Egypt  to  put  an 
end  to  the  plunder  of  the  beys,  as  it  has  been  obliged  to  do  several  times 
during  this  century  against  the  beys  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Thou,  who 
oughtest  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  beys,  and  whom  they,  nevertheless,  hold  at 
Cairo  without  authority  and  without  power,  thoti  must  view  my  arrival  with 
pleasure.  Thou  art,  doubtless,  already  apprized  that  I  am  not  come  to  do 
anything  against  the  Koran  or  the  sultan.  Thou  knowest  that  the  French 
nation  is  the  only  ally  that  the  sultan  has  in  Europe.  Come  then  to  meet 
me,  and  curse  with  me  the  impious  race  of  the  beys,"  Addressing  the  Egyp- 
tians, Bonaparte  made  use  of  these  words  1  "  People  of  Egypt,  you  will  be 
told  that  I  am  come  to  overthrow  your  relig'o  Bel'eve  t  not  Reply 
that  I  am  come  to  restore  your  rights  to  you  o  pu  h  fee  us  p  and 
that  I  have  a  much  higher  respect  than  the  Man  e  uke  lo  God  b  P  o- 
phet,  and  the  Koran."*     Adverting  to  the  t}  a  ny  of    he  Mame  uke     he 

■•  "  ToH  yMl  langh  outright,  you  witlings  of  Paris  M  h        tan  p         m       n 

of  the  eoiiii.in(ider-in-chief.    He  is  proofi^  however,  say         a       y  and  the 

thing  itBeIC  will  certainly  produce    a  most  surprisi   ,     if         — /    ■*         Car  es;      d 

'.0  the  Egyptians  has  prcniuoed  an  effect  altogi^ther  astoniahiiig. 

,  _ ;3  of  the  Maraelnkes,  and  who,  properly  apeaking,  are  neither 

)r  lesa  than  intrepid  robbers,  sent  ua  back,  as  soon  as  they  had  read  it,  thirty  of 
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said,  "  Is  there  a  iiiie  estate  1 — it  belongs  to  the  Mamelukes.  Is  there  a 
beautiful  slave,  a  fine  horse,  a  good  house? — all  l>elong  to  the  Maraelukea, 
If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  let  them  produce  the  lease  which  God  has  granted 
them  of  it.  But  God  is  juat  and  merciful  io  the  people,  and  he  hath  or- 
dained that  the  empire  of  the  Mamelukes  shall  be  put  an  end  to."  Referring 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  French,  he  added,  "  We,  too,  are  true  Mussul- 
mans. Was  it  not  we  that  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  said  that  war  mast  be 
made  upon  the  Mussulmans  ?  Was  it  not  we  who  destroyed  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  because  those  idiots  believed  that  God  had  decreed  that  they  should 
make  war  upon  the  Mussulmans  1  Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  side  with 
lis.  They  shall  prosper  jn  their  fortune  and  their  r.ank.  Happy  they  who 
shall  be  neuter  '.  They  will  have  time  to  become  acquainted  with  us,  and 
rhey  will  range  themselves  on  our  side.  But  wo,  threefold  wo,  to  those 
who  shall  arm  for  the  Mamelukes  and  fight  against  us '.  For  them  there 
will  be  no  hope ;  they  shall  perish." 

To  his  soldiers  Bonaparte  said,  "  You  are  going  to  undertake  a  con- 
<iuest,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  civilization  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world  are  incalculable.  You  will  give  the  surest  and  the  severest  blow  to 
England,  nntil  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power  to  strike  her  death-blow. 

"  The  people  with  whom  we  are  going  to  live  are  Mahometans.  The 
first  article  of  their  faith  is  this  :  '  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet.'  Do  not  contradict  them.  Act  towards  them  as  you  have 
acted  Cowards  the  Jews,  towards  the  Italians.  Pay  respect  to  their  muftiB 
and  to  their  imans,  as  you  have  done  to  the  rabbis  and  to  the  bishops. 
Show  the  same  toleration  for  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Koran  and 
for  the  mosques,  as  you  have  done  for  the  convents,  for  the  synagogues,  for 
the  religion  of  Moses,  and  for  that  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Roman  legions 
protected  ail  religions.  You  will  here  find  customs  differing  from  those  of 
Europe  ;  you  must  habituate  yourselves  to  them.  The  people  among  whom 
we  are  come  treat  women  differentiy  frocn  us.  Hecollect  that  in  every 
country  he  who  violates  is  a  coward. 

"  The  first  city  that  we  shaJ]  come  to  tvas  built  by  Alexander.  We 
shall  meet  at  every  step  with  glorious  recollections,  worthy  to  excite  the 
emulation  of  Frenchmen." 

Bonaparte  immediately  made  his  dispositions  for  establishing  the  French 
authority  at  Alexandria,  and  for  quitting  the  Delta  and  gaining  possession 
of  Cairo,  fhe  capital  of  Egypt.  It  was  the  month  of  July  ;  the  Nile  was 
about  to  inundate  the  country.  He  was  ansious  to  reach  Cairo  before  the 
imindation,  and  to  employ  the  time  during  which  it  should  last  in  esta- 
blishing himself  there.  He  ordered  everything  at  Alexandiia  to  be  left  in 
the  same  state  as  it  was  ;  that  the  religious  exercises  should  be  contmued , 
and  that  justice  should  be  administered  as  before  by  the  cadis.  His  mten- 
tion  was  merely  to  possess  himself  of  the  rights  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  levy  the  accustomed  imposts  He  caused  a 
divan,  or  municipal  council,  composed  of  the  sheiks  and  puncipal  persons 
of  Alexandria,  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  consult  them  on  dil  the  measures 

our  people  whom  they  liad  madt  prisoners,  with  an  ofter  of  their  nervioes  against  the 
MBOielukes." — Laais  Bimaparte.    E. 

*  "  The  French  army,  sinee  the  Revolution,  had  practised  no  sort  ot  worship  In 
Italy  even  tJiey  never  went  to  church.    We  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to 

5 resent  the  army  to  the  Mussulmane  aa  disposed  to  embrace  their  ftJth.  This  pro- 
uced  the  yerj  beat  effeel.,  a.nd  the  people  ceased  to  regard  them  as  idolaters." — Mo-tf- 
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which  the  French  aulhoritj  would  have  to  take.  He  left  three  thousand 
iiien  in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Kleber, 
whose  wound  was  likely  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  itiaclivity  for  a  month  or 
two.  He  directed  a  yonng  officer  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  gave 
promise  tp  France  of  becoming  a  great  engineer,  to  put  Alexandria  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  to  construct  there  all  the  necessary  works.  This  was 
Colonel  Cretin,  who,  in  a  short  time,  ;uid  at  a  small  expense,  eseeuted 
superb  works  at  Alexandria.  Bonaparte  then  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  put 
into  a  place  of  security,  h  was  a  question  whether  the  large  ships  could 
enter  the  port  of  Alexandria.  A  commission  of  naval  officers  H-as  appoittted 
to  sound  the  harbour  and  to  make  a  report.  Meanwhile,  the  fleet  was 
anchored  in  the  ro.id  of  Aboukn  Bonaparte  ordered  Brueys  to  see  to  it, 
thai  this  qtiestion  should  be  'Jpeediiy  decided,  and  to  proceed  to  Corfu 
if  it  should  iie  ascertained  that  the  --hLps  could  not  enter  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria. 

After  he  had  attended  to  these  pomts,  he  made  preparations  for  march- 
ing. A  considerable  flotilla  laden  with  provisions,  artillery,  am  munition, 
and  baggage,  was  to  run  along  the  coast  to  the  Rosetta  mouth,  enter  the 
Nile,  and  ascend  the  river  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  army.  He  then 
set  out  with  the  main  body  of  the  armj ,  which,  after  leaving  the  two  garri- 
sons in  Malta  and  Alexandria  was  about  thirty  thousand  strong.  He  had 
ordered  his  flotilla  to  proceed  as  high  as  Ramanieh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  There  he  purposed  to  join  »  and  to  proceed  up  the  Nile  parallel 
with  it,  in  order  to  quit  the  Delta  and  to  reach  Upper  Egypt,  or  Bahireh. 
There  were  two  roads  from  Alexandria  to  Ramanieh,;  one  through  an 
inhabited  country,  filong  the  sea  coast  and  the  Nile,  the  other  shorter  and 
as  the  bird  flies,  but  across  the  desert  of  Damanlionr.  Bonaparte,  without 
hesitation,  chose  the  shorter.  It  was  of  consequence  that  he  should  reach 
Cairo  as  speedily  as  possible.  Desaix  marched  with  the  advanced  guard. 
The  main  body  followed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues.  They  broke  up 
on  the  ISth  of  Messidor  (July  6).  When  the  eoldiera  found  themselves 
amidst  this  boundless  plain,  with  a  shifting  sand  beneath  their  feet,  a  scorch- 
ing sun  over  their  head,  no  water,  no  shade,  with  nothing  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon  but  rare  clumps  of  palm-trees,  seeing  no  living  creatures  but  small 
troops  of  Arab  horsemen,  who  appeare<I  and  disappeared  at  the  horizon,  and 
sometimes  concealed  theitiselve^  behind  sandhilis  to  murder  the  laggards, 
they  wpre  protbundjy  dejected.*     They  had  already  conceived  a  liking  for 

"  "  Aa  the  Hebrews  wanderiag  in  the  wildemBsB  complained,  u.n(l  angrily  asked 
Moses  ibr  the  onioas  imd  fleshpols  of  Egypt,  the  French  eoldicrs  oonslantlj  regretted  the 
JuxurieB  of  Italy.  In  vain  were  they  aBsoied  that  the  oonnlry  was  the  most  fertile  in 
Oie  world,  that  it  w»a  even  Boperior  to  Lorabardy.  How  were  tliey  to  be  persuaded  of 
this  when  they  could  get  neithsr.  bread  nor  wineP  We  encamped  on  iinmenEe  quanti 
Wea  of  wlieat,  but  there  was  neither  mill  nor  oven  in  the  eomitry.  The  appreliensionii 
of  the  soidiers  increased  daily,  and  rose  to  eucha  pitch  tbat  a  great  nnmher  of  them  said 
there  was  no  great  city  of  Cairo,  and  that  the  jAace  bearing  that  name  was  a  vast  as 
aemblage  of  mere  huts,  destitute  of  every  tiling  that  conld  render  life  comfortable  To 
such  a  melancholy  state  of  mind  had  tliey  brought  theiaaelve  a,  that  two  dragons  threw 
theniseives,  completely  clothed,  into  the  Nile,  whore  they  were  drowned.-  The  oiSceni 
complained  more  loudly  than  the  soldiers,  beoaose  the  comparison  was  proportionately 
more  disadvantageoua  to  them.  In  Egypt  they  found  neither  the  qnartars,  the  good 
table,  nor  tlis  luxuries  of  Italy.  The  commander-in-chief,  wishing  to  set  an  example, 
used  to  bivouac  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  and  in  tlie  least'  commodious  sf  ots.  No  one 
had  either  lent  or  provisions.  The  dinner  of  Napoleon  and  his  Staff  consisted  of  a  dish 
of  lentils.  The  soldiers  passed  the  evening  in  political  conversations,  arguments,  and 
complaints.    Many  of  them   having  observed  llist  wherev'  there  weie  vestitres  of 
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rest,  after  the  Jong  and  obstinate  campaigns  in  Italy.  They  had  accompa- 
nied their  general  to  a  distant  couatry,  because  their  faith  in  him  was  iiu< 
plicit,  because  he  had  held  forth  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  land  of  promise, 
from  which  they  should  return  rich  enough  to  purchase  each  of  them  a  field 
of  sis  acres.  But  when  tbey  beheld  this  desert,  their  feelings  were  mingled 
with  disappointment,  which  was  aggravated  to  despair.  They  found  all  the 
wells,  which  at  interrals  border  the  road  through  the  desert  destroyed  by 
the  Arabs.  There  were  left  only  a  few  drops  of  brackish  water,  wholly 
insufficient  for  quenching  their  thirst.  They  had  been  informed  that  they 
should  find  refreshments  at  Dainanhour  :  they  met  with  nothing  there  but 
miserable  huts,  and  could  not  procure  either  bread  or  wine,  but  only  lentils 
ill  great  abundance,  and  a  little  water.  They  were  obliged  to  proceed 
again  into  the  desert.  Bonaparte  saw  the  brave  Lannes  and  Murat  them- 
selves, take  off  their  hats,  dash  them  oq  the  sand,  and  trample  them  under 
foot.  He,  however,  overawed  all.*  His  presetice  imposed  silence,  and 
sometimes  restored  cheerfulness.  The  soldiers  would  not  impute  their 
sufferings  to  him ;  they  were  angry  with  those  who  took  pleasure  in 
observing  the  country.  On  seeing  the  men  of  science  stop  to  examine  the 
slightest  ruins,  they  said  that  they  should  not  have  been  there  bat  for 
them,  and  revenged  themselves  with  witticisms  after  their  fashion.  Caifa- 
relli,  ia  particular,  brave  as  a  grenadier,  and  inquisitive  as  a  scholar,  was 
considered  by  thera  as  the  man  who  had  deceived  the  general  and  drawn 
him  into  this  distant  country.  As  he  had  lost  a  leg  on  the  Rhine,  they 
said,  "He,  for  his  part,  laughs  at  all  this:  he  has  one  foot  in  France." 
However,  afler  severe  hardships,  endured  at  first  with  impatience,  and 
afterwards  with  gaiety  and  fortitude,  they  reached  the  Nile  on  the  22d  of 
Messidor  (July  10),  after  a  march  of  four  days.  At  sight. of  the  Nile  and 
of  the  ivater  so  much  longed  for,  the  soldiers  flung  themselves  into  it,  and 
bathing  in  its  waves,  forgot  their  fatigues.  Desaix's  division,  which  from 
the  advanced  guard  had  become  the  rear  guard,  saw  two  or  three  hundred 
Mamelukes  galloping  before  it,  whom  it  dispersed  by  a  few  volleys  of  grape. 
These  were  the  first  that  had  been  seen.  They  warned  the  French  that 
they  would  speedily  fali  in  with  the  hostile  army.  The  brave  Mourad  Bey, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte,  was  actually 
collecting  his  forces  around  Cairo.  Until  they  should  have  assembled,  he 
was  hovering  with  a  thousaad  horse  about  our  army,  in  order  to  watch 
its  march. 

The  army  waited  at  Ramanieh  for  the  arrival  of  the  flotilla.  It  rested 
till  the  25th  of  Messidor  (July  13),  and  set  out  on  the  same  day  for  Che- 
breiss.  Mourad  Bej  was  awaiting  us  there  with  his  Mamelukes.  The 
flotilla  which  had  set  out  first  and  preceded  the  army,  found  itself  engaged 
before  it  could  be  supported.  Mourad  Bey  had  one  also,  and  from  the 
shore  he  joined  his  fire  to  that  of  his  djerms — light  Egyptian  vessels.  The 
French  flotilla  had  to  sustain  a  very  severe  combat.  Perree,  a  naval  officer, 
who  commanded  it,  displayed  extraordinary  courage ;  he  was  supported  by 
the  cavalry  who  had  come  dismounted  to  Egypt,  and  who,  until  they  could 

antiquity  they  were  carefully  seBTched,  ' 
scientific  men.  Whenever  lliey  met  with 
le&a's  Melaoirs.     E. 

'  "  One  day  Napoleon  rushed  among  a.  group  of  discontented  ^neraU,  and,  addresa- 
ing  himself  to  the  laileat,  'Toa  have  held  matinous  language,'  aaid  he,  with  vehemence, 
'  and  it  ia  not  your  being  six  feet  high  that  should  save  you  from  being  shot  in  a  couple 
of  hours.'  " — Las  Cases.    E. 
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equip  fhemaeives  at  the  expe  f  1  At  Ik  t  d  k  1  P'^  g 
by  water.     Two  gun-boata  if  1  j        1   1      was 

repulsed      Attiitmmtli        m        n        p  pdffi 
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to    pp         h      in      b  d       h     ]     g  b  y  nd 

p  es  n  d        B      p         formed  his  five  divisions  into 

fi       q«  h  h    h  w       p    ced  tbe  baggage  and  the  staff, 

Th  h        g  Tb     fi     divisiona  flanked  one  another. 

MdBflgp  gda  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 

>n        dh  wb  dnhd  shouts  and  at  full  gallop,  dia- 

chg         hp  d  dwg    heir   formidable   sabres,  threw 

t!  p  qu  Encountering  everywhere  a 

h  dg         b  ts      d  m  nd        fi        bey  hovered  about  the  French 

ran  b  nj  p      d    ff  n    he  plain  at  the  utmost  speed 

of  h      h  M        d  g    w        three  hundred  of  liis  bravest 

m  n,  d  h    p    p  p  d    ^  o  the  point  of  the  Delta,  and 

awaiting  us  near  Cairo  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces. 

This  action  was  sufficient  to  familiarize  the  army  witlt  this  new  kind  of 
enemy,  and.  to  suggest  to  Bonaparte  the  sort  of  tactics  which  he  o 
employ  with  them      He  pursued  hi*  march  for  Cairo      The  flotilla 

INlb  fl  yl  Idh  d  1 

fli        gdy       Tb       Id        Idfbbdlp  d        h       lylp 

1  1     N 1         d        Id  b    h  y     gl  Tl  i      f 

h  my  1    d  d    11    h  d  Th  Id  !      dy  d  d 

!1  lyl  h  Igllyghl 

fdyBp  1yd        bl         ifi        Dgh  1 

h  y  f   q        ly     1  p    d  11  b  d 

pi  Th  f  1  g 

CO  IhhydplydMg        d 

p  i  y       Ch  b  rh       Id  I 

them  the  highest  respect.     As  they  could  yet  sf 

ro,  so  highly  extolled  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  East,  they  declared  that 
there  was  no  such  place,  or  that  they  should  find  it,  like  Damanhour,  a 
collection  of  wretched  huts.  They  said  also  that  the  poor  general  had  been 
imposed  upon ;  and  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  transported  like  a 
good  boy — himself  and  his  companions  in  glory.  In  the  evening,  when, 
they  rested,  the  soldiers,  who  had  read  the  tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  or  heard  them  related,  repeated  them  to  their  comrades,  and  they 
promised  themselves  gorgeous  palaces  glittering  with  gold.  They  were 
still  without  bread,  not  from  the  want  of  corn,  hut  because  there  was  neither 
mill  nor  oven.  They  ate  lentils,  pigeons,  and  an  exquisite  water-melon, 
known  in  southern  regions  by  the  name  ofpastique.     The  soldiers  called 
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1  of  Cai- 

The  army  approached  Cairo,  and  there  the  decisive  battle  was  to  be 
tbught.  Mourad  Bey  had  collected  the  greatest  part  of  his  Mamelukes, 
neariy  ten  thousand  in  number.     They  were  attended  by  double  tbe  num- 

'  "  The  savans,  or  scientific  men,  hnd  been  supplied  with  asges,  the  beasts  oi'burden 
easiest  attained  in  Egypt,  to  transport  their  persons  and  philosophical  apparatus  ;  and 
loud  ahoQtB  of  laughter  used  to  buret  from' the  ranks  while  forming  to  receive  the  Mame- 
lukes, when  the  general  of  division  colled  out  with  military  precision,  '  Let  the  lisaes 
and  the  savans  enter  within  the  square.'  The  soldiers  also  imiined  themseives  hj  call- 
ing the  afla6»  demi-savana." — Sfoli's  Life  of  Jfapolean.     E. 
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bee  of  fellahs,  to  whom  arms  were  given,  and  who  were  obliged  Co  fight  be- 
hind the  intrencliments.  He  had  also  assembled  some  thcmsaiids|of  jaiiizaiies 
or  spahis,  dependent  on  the  pacha,  who,  notwithstanding  Bonaparte's  letter, 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  join  his  oppressors.  Mouiad  Bey 
bad  made  preparations  of  defence  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile,  The  great 
capital,  Cairo,  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  that  riTer.  It  was  on  the 
opposite  bank  that  Mourad  Bey  had  pitched  his  camp,  in  a  long  plain 
extending  from  the  river  to  the  pyramids  of  Giseh,  the  highest  in  Egypt, 
His  dispositions  were  as  follows:  a  large  village,  called  Embabeh,  lay  with 
its  back  towards  the  rivec.  Monrad  Bey  had  ordered  some  works  there, 
conceived  and  executed  with  all  the  ignorance  of  the  Turks.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  trench,  which  encompassed  the  village  with  immoveable 
batteries,  the  guns  of  which,  having  no  carriages,  could  not  be  displaced. 
Such  was  Mourad'a  intrenched  camp.  He  had  there  posted  his  twenty- 
four  thousand  fellahs  and  janizaries,  intending  to  fight  there  with  the  accus- 
tomed obstinacy  of  the  Turks  behind  walls.  This  village,  intrenched  and 
supported  upon  the  river,  formed  his  right.  His  Mamelukes,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousHiid  horse,  extended  over  the  plain  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramids.  Some  thousand  Arab  horse,  who  came  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Mamelukes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  plunderuig  and  slaughtering  in  case  of 
victory,  filled  the  space  between  the  Mamelukes  and  the  pyramids.  Mou- 
rad Bey's  colleague,  Ibrahim,  less  warlike  and  less  brare  than  he,  kept  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  with  about  a  thousand  MameJukes,  and  with  his 
women,  his  slaves,  and  his  wealth,  ready  to  quit  Cairo  and  to  flee  to  Syria, 
if  tlie  French  should  prove  victorious.  A  considerable  number  of  djerms 
covered  the  Nile,  and  were  laden  with  the  valuable  effects  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. Such  was  the  order  in  which  the  two  beys  awaited  Bonaparte. 
OntheSd  of  Thermidor  (July  21),  the  French  army  set  itself  in  march 
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were  to  carry  a  position,  the  first  ranks  were  to  detach  tiiemselves  and.  to 
form  calumns  of  attack,  and  the  others  were  to  remain  in  rear,  still  fonn- 
iag  the  square,  but  only  three  deep  and  ready  to  rally  the  columns  of 
attack.  Such  were  the  dispositions  ordered  by  Bonaparte.  He  was  afraid 
lest  his  impetuous  soldiers  of  Italy,  accustomed  to  advance  at  the  charge 
step,  would  find  it  difficult  to  resign  themselves  to  that  cold  and  impassable 
imniobiiity  of  walla.  He  had  taken  pains  to  prepare  them  for  it.  Orders 
were  issued,  in  particular,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  fire,  to  wait  coolly  for  the 
enemy,  and  not  to  fire  till  he  was  at  the  muzzle  of  the  guns. 

The  army  advanced  almost  within  cannon-shot.  Bonaparte,  who  was  in 
the  centre  square,  formed  by  Dugua's  division,  examined  with  a  telescope 
the  state  of  the  camp  of  Emhabeh.  He  saw  that  the  artillery  of  the  camp, 
not  being  mounted  on  carriages,  could  not  be  moved  into  the  plain,  and 
that  the  enemy  would  not  quit  the  iotrenchmenls.  On  this  circumstance 
he  based  his  movements.  He  resolved  to  bear  with  his  divisions  upon  the 
right,  that  is,  upon  the  corps  of  the  Mamelukes,  moving  on  out  of  the  range 
of  the  cannon' of  Erababeh,  His  intention  was  to  separate  the  Mamelukes 
from  the  intrenched  camp,  to  surround  them,  to  drive  them  into  the  Nile, 
and  not  to  attack  Emhabeh  till  he  had  got  rid  of  them.  After  he  had 
destroyed  the  Mamelukes,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  settle  matters 
with  the  roullitude  which  thronged  that  camp. 

He  immediately  gave  the  signal.  Desais,  who  formed  the  extreme  right, 
first  set  himself  in  march.  Next  to  him  came  Regnier's  square,  and  then 
Dugua's,  in  wliich  was  Bonaparte.  The  two  others  moved  round  Emha- 
beh, beyond  the  range  of  the  cannon.  Mourad  Bey,  who,  though  unin- 
structed,  was  endowed  with  great  natural  abilities  and  extraordinary 
sagacity,  immediately  guessed  the  intention  of  his  adversary,  and  resolved 
to  charge  during  this  decisive  movement.  He  left  two  thousand  Mamelukes 
to  support  Erababeh,  and  then  rushed  with  the  rest  on  the  two  squares 
upon  the  tight.  That  of  Desaix,  having  got  am(H)g  some  palm-trees,  was 
not  yet  formed  when  the  first  horsemen  came  up  to  it.  But  it  formed 
instantaneously,  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  charge.  It  is  an  enormous 
mass  that  is  composed  of  eight  thousand  horse,  galloping  ail  at  once  in  a 
plain.  They  bore  down  with  extraordinary  impetuosity  upon  Desaix's 
division.*  Our  brave  soldiers,  who  had  become  as  cool  as  they  had  for- 
merly been  fiery,  waited  for  them  calmly,  and  received  them  at  the  muzzle  of 
their  guns  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape.  Checked  by  this 
fire,  these  innumerable  horsemen  hovered  along  the  ranks,  and  galloped 
around  the  blazing  citadel.  Some  of  the  brav^t  threw  themselves  on  the 
bayonets,  then,  turning  their  horses,  and  backing  them  upon  our  infantry, 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  breach,  and  thirty  or  forty  penetrated  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  square,  where  they  expired  at  the  feet  of  Desaix.     The 

the  immeiisi) 

an,  admirably  moiinled  and  mognifioently  fcssed,  rent  the  air  with  then  cries.  The 
glitter  of  apeara  and  Bcimitara  daaaled  the  sight,  while  the  earth  groaned  under  the  re- 
peated ajid  increasing  thunder  of  their  feet." — HisBa.    E. 

"  Nothing  in  war  was  ever  pseeu  more  desperate  than  the  charge  of  the  Mameluke 
cavalry,  falling  to  force  their  horsea  f  hrougn  the  French  aquarea,  individuals  were  seen 
to  wheel  them  round,  and'rcia  them  back  on  tlie  ranks,  that  Vasj  might  disorder  them 
by  kicking.  As  they  became  frantic  with  despair,  they  hurled  at  the  pJialanies  which 
they  couid  not  break,  their  piacole,  their  poniards,  and  their  carabines.  Those  who  (fell 
wounded  to  tbe  ground  dragged  themselves  on,  to  cut  at  the  legs  of  the  French  iiith  their 
irooked  sabios      But  their  efforta  were  all  yain." Scott's  Life  of  Kajioleon,     E 
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mass,  facing  about,  quitted  Desaix's  square,  anil  feli  upon  Regnier's,  which 
came  next.  Being  received  with  the  same  fire,  it  returned  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  started ;  but  it  found  in  its  rear  Dugua's  division,  which  Bona- 
parte had  moved  towards  the  Nile,  and  was  put  completely  to  the  route. 
The  enemy  then  fled  in  disorder ;  one  pari  of  the  fugitives  ran  off  on  our 
right  towards  the  pyramids,  another,  passing  under  Dugua's  fire,  threw  itself 
into  Erababeh,  carrying  confusion  along  with  it.  From  that  moment  dis- 
order commenced  in  the  intrenched  camp.  Bonaparte,  percetviog  it, 
ordered  his  two  divisions  on  the  left  to  approach  Embabeh  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  it.  Bon  and  Menou  advanced  under  the  fire  of  the  intreuch- 
ments,  and  on  arriving  within  a  certain  distance,  they  halted.  The  squares 
divided ;  the  foremost  ranks  formed  columns  of  attack,  while  the  others 
remained  in  squares  reserafaling  real  citadels.  But,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  Mamelukes,  as  well  those  whom  Mourad  had  lefl  at  Embabeh  as  those 
who  had  fled  thither,  attempted  to  anticipate  us.  They  rushed  upon  our 
columns  of  attack  while  yet  in  march.  But  the  latter  halting  immediately, 
qnd  forming  into  square  with  wonderful  rapidity,  received  them  with  firm- 
ness, and  killed  a  great  number.  Some  threw  themselves  into 'Embabeh, 
where  the  disorder  became  extreme  ;  others  fled  to  the  plain  between  the 
Mile  and  our  right,  and  were  shot  or  driven  into  the  river.  The  columns 
made  a  brisk  attack  on  Embabeh,  took  it,  and  threw  the  multitude  of  jani- 
zaries and  fellahs  into  the  Nile.  Many  were  drowned,  but,  as  the  Egyptians 
are  excellent  swimmers,  the  greater  number  contrived  to  escape.  The 
battle  was  at  an  end.*  The  Arats. who  were  near  the  pyramids,  and  in 
expectation  of  a  victory,  darted  off  into  the  desert,  Mourad,  with  the 
(vrecks  of  his  cavalry  and  his  face  covered  with  blood,  retired  towards 
Upper  Egypt.  Ibrahim,  who,  from  the  opposite  bank,  witnessed  this  disas- 
ter, proceeded  towards  Belbejs,  with  the  intention  of  retiring  to  Syria. 
The  Mamelukes  immediately  set  fire  to  the  djerms  laden  with  their  valua- 
bles. This  prize  escaped  us,  and  our  soldiers  saw,  during  the  whole  night, 
the  flames  consuming  a  rich  booty. 

Bonaparte  established  his  head-quarters  at  Giseh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  where  Mourad  Bey  had  a  superb  residence.t  Considerable  stores  of 
provisions  were  found  as  well  at  Giseh  as  at  Embabeh  ;  and  our  soldiers 
could  make  themselves  amends  for  their  long  privations.  They  found  vines 
laden  with  magnificent  grapes  in  the  gardens  of  Giseh,  and  these  they  had 
soon  gathered.  But  they  made  a  iDooty  of  a  different  kind  on  the  field  of 
battle — this  consisted  of  splendid  shawls,  beautiful  weapons,  horses,  and 
purses,  containing  as  manyt  as  two  or  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold ;  for  the 
Mamelukes  carried  about  them  all  their  wealth.     They  passed  the  evening, 

'  "  The  battle  of  the  Pyramids  struck  terror  far  into  Asia  and  Africa.  The  caravans 
which  came  to  Mecca  from  the  interior  of  those  vael  legions,  carried  back  the  niostdai- 
zlingaccountaofthevietory  oftheinvincible  leaiooa  of  Europe,  The  destruction  of 
the  catilry  which  had  so  long  tyraimiied  over  Kgjpt,  eicifed  the  slrongest  sentiments 
of  wonder  and  admiralinn ;  and  the  orientals  wnoBe  iraagins'tions  were  strongly  im- 

Stesaed  by  the  flaming  citadels  which  had  dissipated  tlieir  terrible  squadrons,  named 
lapoleon  Sultan  Kebir,  or  the  Saltan  of  Fire."— iissoB.     E. 

t  "  Abont  nine  in  the  evening,  Napoleon  entered  Ihe  countcy-huuae  of  Murad  Bey,  at 
Giseh.  We  found  it  difficult  to  make  it  serve  for  our  lodging  and  to  understand  ihe 
diatHbutton  of  the  difieient  apartments.  Bot  what  most  stiack  the  oflicers  was  a  great 
quantity  of  o  ishions  and  divans,  covered  wiib  the  finest  damasks  and  silkti  of  Lyons, 
and  omamcited  with  soM  fringe.  The  gardens  were  full  of  magnificent  Irees,  but 
without  alleys.  The  soldiers  were  particiSarly  delighted  with  the  great  arbours  of  vine» 
which  were  covered  with  the  finest  grapes  in  the  world.     The  vintage  was  soon  over,' 
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the  night,  and  the  next  day,  in  collecting  those  spoils.  Five  or  six  hundred 
Mamelukes  had  been  slain,  and  more  than  a  thousand  were  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  The  soldiers  set  about  fishing  them  up  out  of  the  river,  and  spent 
aeverd  more  days  in  this  kind  bif  search. 

The  battle  had  cost  us  scarcely  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded  ;  for  if 
defeat  is  terrible  for  broken  squares,  the  loss  is  insignificant  for  victorious 
squares.  The  Mamelukes  had  lost  their  best  horsemen  by  the  fire  or  by 
the  water.  Their  forces  were  dispersed,  and  the  possession  of  Cairo  was 
secured  to  us.  This  capital  was  in  extraordinary  agitation.  It  contains 
more  thsn  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  full  of  a  ferocious 
and  brutal  populace,  which  was  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  excesses,  and 
intending  to  profit  by  the  tumult  to  pillage  the  rich  palaces  of  the  beys 
Unluckily,  the  French  flotilla  had  not  yet  ascended  the  Nile,  and  we  had 
no  means  of  crossing  to  take  possession  of  Cairo.  Some  French  traders 
who  happened  to  be  there,  were  sent  to  Bonaparte  by  the  sheiks  to  arrange 
concerning  the  occupation  of  the  city.  He  procured  a  few  djerms,  sent 
across  a  detachment  whicli  restored  tranquillity,  and  secured  persons  and 
property  from  tiie  fury  of  the  populace.  On  the  next  day  but  one,  he 
entered  Cairo,  and  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  Mourad  Bey, 

No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  Cairo,  than  he  hastened  to  pursue  the  same 
policy  which  he  had  already  adopted  at  Alexandria  and  by  which  he  hoped 
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tinue  to  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  army.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  requisite  that  he  should  have  the  Copts  at  his  disposal.  He  omitted 
nothing  to  attach  them  to  him,  holding  out  hopes  to  them  of  an  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition.  He  sent  back  generals  with  detachments  down  the 
Nile  to  complete  the  occupation  of  the  Delta,  which  the  array  had  merely 
traversed.  He  sent  others  towards  the  Upper  Nile,  to  take  possession  of 
Middle  Egypt.*     Desaix  was  placed  with  a  division  at  the  entrance  of  Up 

*  '■  BonapEirte  directed  hia  particular  attention  to  the  civil  and  military  organization 
of  the  ooontry.  Only  tliose  who  saw  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  can  form  an  idea 
of  hia  extraordinarv  intelligence  and  aoUvity.    Nothmg  escaped  hie  observation.     The 
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per  Egypt,  which  he  was  to  conquer  from  Mouia 

of  tVie  Nile  should  subside  with  the  autumn. 

nished  witli  detailed  instructions,  was  to  repeat  in  the  country  what  had 

been  done  at  Alexandria  and  at  Cairo.     They  were  to  court  the  sheiks,  to 

win  the  Copts,  and  to  establish  the  levy  of  the  ta\es,  m  order  to  supply  the;. 

wants  of  the  army, 

Bonaparte  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  his 
soldiers.  They  began  to  like  Egypt.  They  found  there  rest,  abundance, 
and  a  pure  and  wholesome  climate.     They  became  dccuatomed  to  the  sin 

falar  manners  of  the  country,  and  made  them  an  incessant  subject  of  jokes. 
ut,  guessing,  with  their  accustomed  sagacity,  the  intention  of  the  general, 
they  affected  also  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Prophet,  and  laiighed  with 
him  at  the  part  which  policy  obliged  them  to  pia}  Bonaparte  ordered 
ovens  to  be  built,  that  they  might  have  bread.  He  lodged  them  in  the 
excellent  houses  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  exhorted  them,  above  all  things,  to 
respect  the  women.  They  had  ibuad  in  Egypt  superb  asses,  in  great 
numbers.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  ride  about  in  the  envirous,  and  to 
gallop  over  the  country  upon  these  animals.  Their  vivacity  caused  some 
accidents  among  the  grave  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  It  became  necessary  to 
forbid  tiiem  to  pass  too  swiftJy  through  the  streets.  The  cavalry  was 
mounted  on  the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  namely,  on  the  Arabian  horses 
taken  &6m  the  Mamelukes. 

Bonaparte  was  also  attentive  to  keep  up  the  relations  with  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  in  order  to  uphold  and  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  rich 
commerce  of  Egypt.  He  appointed  the  Emir  Hadgi.  This  is  an  officer 
annually  chosen  at  Cairo,  to  protect  the  great  caravan  from  Mecca,  He 
wrote  to  all  the  French  consuls  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  to  inform  tlie  beys 
that  the  Emir  Hadgi  was  appointed,  and  that  the  caravans  might  set  out.  At 
his  desire,  the  sheiks  wrote  to  the  sherif  of  Mecca,  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
pilgrims  would  be  protected,  and  that  the  caravans  would  find  safety  and 
protection.  The  pacha  of  Cairo  had  followed  Ibrahim  Bey  to  Belbeys. 
Bonaparte  wrote  to  him,  as  weli  as  to  the  several  pachas  of  St.  Jean  d'Acro 
and  Damascus,  to  assure  them  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  French 
towards  the  ■  Sublime  Porte,  These  last  precautions  were  unfortunately 
useless;  for  the  ofiicers  of  the  Porte  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
French,  who  came  to  invade  one  of  the  richest  provinces  belonging  to  theit 
sovereign,  were  really  his  friends. 

The  Arabs  were  struck  by  the  character  of  the  young  conqueror.  They 
could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  that  a  mortal  who  wielded  the  thunder- 
bolt should  be  so  merciful.  They  called  him  the  worthy  son  of  the  Pro- 
phet, the  favourite  of  the  great  Allah,  They  sang  in  the  great  mosque  the 
following  litany  : 

"  The  great  Allah  is  no  longer<  wroth  with  us.  He  hath  forgotten  our 
faults ;  they  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  long  oppression  of  the 
Mamelukes.     Let  us  sing  the  mercies  of  the  great  Allah! 

"  "Who  is  he  that  hath  saved  the  Favourite  of  Victory  from  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies  1  Who  is  he  that  hath  led  the 
brave  men  of  the  West  safe  and  unharmed  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile? 

oostoms  of  the  countrj — all  were  Bcrupulonsly  reapeGted.  A  few  days  after  tiiey 
antered  Cairo,  the  Ttenoh  were  freely  admitted  inm  the  shops,  and  were  seen 
sociably  Brooking  their  pipes  with  the  inlinbitanls,  assisting  them  in  thuir  oijcupations, 
snd  Dlayiiig  witli  their  children." — Boarrienne.     E. 
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'■  It  is  the  great  AJlah,  the  great  Allah,  who  hadi  ceased  to  he  wroth  with 
us.     Let  us  sing  the  mercies  of  the  grest  Ailah  ! 

"  The  Mameluke  beys  had  put  their  trust  in  their  horses ;  the  Mame- 
luke beys  had  drawn  forth  their  infantry  in  battle  array. 

"  But  the  Favourite  of  Victory,  at  the  head  of  the  bravt;  men  of  the  West, 
hath  destroyed  the  footmen  and  the  horsemen  of  the  Mamelukes. 

"  As  the  vapours  which  rise  in  the  morning  from  the  Nile  are  scattered 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  hath  the  army  of  the  Mamelukes  been  scattered 
by  the  brave  men  of  the  West,  because  the  great  Allah  is  now  wroth  with 
the  Mamelukes,  because  the  brave  nieo  of  the  West  are  as  the  apple  of  the 
right  eye. of  the  great  Allah." 

Bonaparte,  iii  order  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  Arabs,  resolved  to  attend  all  their  festivals.  He  was  present  at  that 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Egypt.  That  river  is  the  bene- 
factor of  the  country.  It  is,  in  consequence,  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  ia  the  object  of  a  sort  of  worship.  Daring  the  inundft- 
tion,  its  water  is  introduced  into  Cairo  by  a  great  canal ;  a  dike  prevents 
it  from  entering  the  canSl  until  .it  has  attained  a  certain  height ;  the  dike 
is  then  cut,  aiid  the  day  fixed  for  this  operation  is  a  day  of  rejoicing. 
The  height  to  which  the  river  has  risen  is  publicly  proclaimed,  and  when 
there  are  hopes  of  a  great  inundation,  general  joy  prevails,  for  it  is  an  omen 
of  abundance.  It  ia  on  the  18th  of  August  (1st  of  Pructidor)  that  this 
festival  is  held.  Bonaparte  had  ordered  the  whole  army  to  be  under  anna, 
.  and  had  drawn  it  up  on  tiie  banks  of  the  canal.  An  immense  concourse 
of  people  had  assembled,  and  beheld  with  joy  the  brave  men  of  the  West 
attending  their  festivals.  Bonaparte,  at  tiie  head  of  his  staff,  accompanied 
the  principal  authorities  of  the  country.  A  sheik  first  proclaimed  the 
height  to  which  the  Nile  had  risen.  It  was  twenty-five  feet,  which  occa- 
sioned great  joy.  Men  then  fell  to  work  to  cut  the  dike.  The  whole  of 
the  French  artillery  was  fired  at  once,  at  the  moment  when  the  water  of 
the  river  poured  in.  According  to  custom,  a  great  number  of  boats 
hastened  to  the  canal,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prize  destined  to  that  which 
should  first  enter  it.  Bonaparte  delivered  the  prize  himself.  A  multitude 
of  men  and  boys  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  from  a  notion  that 
bathing  in  them  at  this  moment  is  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 
Women  threw  into  them  hair  and  pieces  of  stuff.  Bonaparte  then 
ordered  the  city  to  be  illuminated,  and  the  day  concluded  with  enter- 
tainments. The  festival  of  the  Prophet  was  celebrated  with  not  less 
pomp;  Bonaparte  went  to  the  great  mosque,  seated  himself  on  cushions, 
cross-legged  like  the  sheiks,  and  repeated  with  them  the  litanies  of  the 
Prophet,  rocking  the  upper  port  of  his  body  to  and  fro,  and  shaking  his 
head.     All  the  members  of  the  holy  college  were  editied  by  his  piety,* 

*  "1  never,"»aaad  Napoleon,  "  foilowecl  any  ot'  the  tenets  of  the  Mahometan  leligion. 
I  never  prayed  in  the  mosques.  I  never  abstained  from  wine,  nor  was  ciroumcised, 
neither  did  I  ever  profess  it.  I  said  merely  that  we  were  the  friende  of  the  Muasui- 
mans,  and  that  J  respected  their  Prophet,  which  was  true ;  I  respect  him  now  I  told 
them  we  were  all  friende  of  Maliomet,  which  they  really  bel.eved,  as  the  B  rench  soldiera 
'  never  went  to  church,  nod  had  no  priaaCs  with  Uem,  ibr  yoa  must  know  .that,  during 
the  Bevola^on,  there  was  no  religion,  whatever  in  the  army.  Menou  really  turned 
M^Mnelan,  which  was  the  reason  I  left  him  hehind." — Jl  Voimfram  Si.  Helttta.    E, 

"On  one  occasion  Bonaparte  had  a  Turkish  dress  made,  which  he  once  pnt  on, 
merely  in  joke.  One  day  he  desired  me  to  go  to  breakfast  without  waiting  for  him,  and 
that  be  would  tnllow  ine.  Ia  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  made  his  appearance  in  his 
new  oMtuiue.    A»  aoou  aa  he  was  recognised,  Ue  was  received  with  a  loud  burst  of 
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He  then  atteaded  the  dinner  given  by  the  grand  sheik  elected  in  the  course 
of  the  day.* 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  young  general,  as  profound  a  politician  as 

he  was  a  great  captain,  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people. 

While  he  flattered  their  prejudices  for  the  moment,  he  laboured  to  diffuse 

amona  theio  some  day  the  light  of  science  by  the  creation  of  the  celebrated 
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others,  again,  were  to 
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im  t  be  made  in  the  condi- 

m  ks  upon, the  Nile,  and 

Eff   ent  from  that  of  Europe. 
F  eautifo!  country,  at  any 

ch  science  was  about  to 
m  A  g  3  destined  to  reflect  not 

ur  men  of  science,  thap 

M  fi  y.     Bonaparte  was  only 

H  To  inquire  the  best 

substitute  for  the  hop, 

E  m  beer ;   to  determine  the 

k  the  best  means  of  pro- 
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F    m  he  bent  of  the  general's 

m  T  m  len  of  science,  iinmedi- 

e  the 


and  oneotal  robe,  that  he  speedily  threw  them  off,  and  was  never  after  tempted  to  re- 
suma  the  disguise."— SDJMfi'enJM.    E. 
'  "  At  this  gtaad  dinner,  gnesta  sat  on  carpets,  with  their  legs  across.    There  wew 
■nty  tatilea,  and  five  or  aii  people  at  each  tBb^e.    That  of  the  geoeral-in-chiEf  and 


the  sheik  was  in  the  middle 
::  work,  woe  placed 
;r  of  diflhes  ' 


bertj- 


_,  ahttie  slab  of  apreoiouB  kind  of  wood,  ornamented  n 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor,  and  corered  with  a  great 

ssion.    They  were  pilaus  of  rice,  a  parlicnlarkind  of  loist, 

and  pastry — all  very  highly  apiced.    fhe  sheifea  picked  everything  with  their  fingers. 

'   -ordJDgly,  water  waa  brought  to  wasli  the  baais  three  times  durmg  dinner.     Gooee- 

j.water,  lemonade,  and  other  sortaof  sherbets,  were  served  to  drink,  and  abundance 

reserves  and  confectionary  with  the  deasert.     In  the  evening  the  whole  city  was 

iimmina.led."^-Me7noiTS  of  JVapoUim.     E.      ^ 

t  "The  Institute  of  Egypt  was  composed  of  membera  of  the  French  Institute,  and  of 
the  men  of  science  and  artists  of  the  commission  who  did  not  belong  to  that  body. 
They  added  to  theii  number  several  officers  of  the  artillery  and  staff.  The  Institute  was 
established  in  due  of  the  palaces  of  the  Iwys;  the  garden  became  a  botanical  garden;  a 
chemical  laboratory  was  formed  at  head-quarters;  and  Berthoilel  performed  esperi- 
ments  there  every  week,  at  which  Napoleon  and  a  great  number  of  officers  attended.'' — 
JSeinoirs  of  JfapoUon.     E. 
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description  and  ttie  niap  of  the  c 
of  this  infant  colony,   and  the  m 
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and  that  h        gh     hu    b 

bl     k  d  d  by  a  squadn 

on  of  very  inferior  force  : 

he  determined, 

therefore. 

to   proceed   to   Corfu. 

But   being   strongly  at- 

tached  to  General  Bonaparte,  he  would  not  sail  before  he  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  entry  into  Cairo  and  his  establishment  in  Egypt.  The  time 
which  he  spent,  either  in  sounding  the  channels  to  the  harbour,  or  in 
waiting  for  news  from  Cairo,  caused  his  own  destruction,  and  occasioned 
one  of  the  most  fatal  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  those  which,  at 
that  epoch,  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world.* 

Admiral  Brueys  was  mooted  in  the  road  of  Aboukir.  That  road  is  a 
very  regular  semicircle.  Our  thirteen  ships  formed  a  semicircle  parallel  to 
the  shore.  The  admiral,  in  order  to  secure  hia  line,  had  supported  it  at 
one  extremity  upon  a  small  island,  called  the  islet  of  Aboukir.  He  con- 
ceived that  no  ship  could  pass  between  that  islet  and  his  line  to  take  him 
in  the  rear,  and  in  that  belief  he  had  contented  himself  with  placing  there  a 
battery  of  twelve-pounders,  merely  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  there. 
So  unassailable  did  he  consider  himself  on  this  side,  that  he  had  placed  his 
worst  ships  there.  He  was  under  more  apprehension  concerning  the  other 
extremity  of  his  semicircle^  On  this  side  he  deemed  it  possible  that  the 
enemy  might  pass  between  the  shore  and  his  line ;  but  there  he  had  placed 
his  largest  and  best  officered  ships.  An  important  circumstance  contribu- 
ted to  produce  a  feeling  of  security  i  this  extremity  being  to  thfe  south,  and 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  an  enemy  attempting  to  attack  on  thiji 
side  would  have  the  wind  in  his  teeth,  and  would  scarcely  persist  in  fighting 
undei:  such  a  disadvantage. 

In  this  situation,  protected  on  his  left  by  an  islet,  which  he  deemed 

*  "  The  cataatroplie  of  Aboukir  came  !iko  a  thunderbolt  on  the  gene ml-iii- chief. 
In  spite  of  all  hia  energy  and  fortitude,  be  was  deeply  disttesaed  by  the  disaalere  which 
now  aeaailed  him.  He  ineaaiired  the  fatal  eoneequenoes  of  the  event  at  a  single  glance. 
The  total  loss  of  his  fleet  put  an  end  to  all  his  most  romantic  visions — one  of  which  waa 
dating  an  order  of  the  day  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis." — BmiTriaine.    E. 
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sufficient  for  barring  tile  road,  and  on  his  right  by  his  best  ships  and  by 
the  wind,  he  awaited  in  security  the  intelJigence  that  was  io  decide  his 
departure. 

Nelson,  after  visiting  the  Archipelago,  and  returning  to  the  Adriatic, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  had  at  lenglh  obtained  the  cert[iinty  of  the  landing  of 
the  French  at  Alexandria.  He  immediately  steered  in  that  direction,  in 
order  to  seek  and  to  fight  their  squadron.  He  sent  a  frigate  to  look  out 
for  it,  and  to  reconnoitre  its  position.  This  ffigate  having  found  it  in  the 
road  of  Aboukir,  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  our  line  at  her  leisure. 
Had  the  admiral,  who  had  a  great  number  of  frigates  and  light  vessels  in 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  taken  the  precaution  to  have  a  few  of  them  :in- 
der  sail,  he  might  have  kept  the  English  aloof,  prevented  them  from  ob- 
serving his  line,  and  been  apprized  of  their  approach.  Unfortunately,  he 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  English  frigate,  having  made  her  observa- 
tions, rejoined  Nelson,  who,  being  informed  of  all  the  particulars  of  our 
position,  immediately  stood  in  for  Aboukir.  He  arrived  there  on  the  14th 
of  Therraidor  (August  1, 1798),  about  six  in  the  evening.  Admiral  Biueys 
was  at  dinner.  He  im mediately  ordered  the  signal  for  battle  to  begivea. 
But  so  unprepared  was  the  squadron  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  the  ham-. 
mocks  were  not  stowed  away  on  board  any  of  the  ships,  and  pact  of  the 
crews  were  on  shore.  The  admiral  despatched  officers  to  send  the  seamen 
on  board,  and  to  demand  part  of  those  who  were  in  the  transports.  He 
had  no  notion  that  Nelson  would  dare  to  attack  him  the  same  evening,  and 
conceived  that  he  should  have  time  to  receive  the  reinforcements  for  which 
he  had  applied. 

Nelson  resolved  to  attack  immediately,  and  to  try  a  daring  mauceuvie, 
which  would,  he  hoped,  decide  the  victory.  He  resolved  to  attack  our  line 
on  the  left,  that  is,  the  extremity  of  our  line  nest  to  the  i^iet  of  Aboukir,  to 
pass  between  that  islet  and  our  squadron,  m  spite  of  thf  danger  of  shoals, 
and  thus  place  himself  between  the  &hoie  ind  our  hue  This  manceuvre 
was  perilous,  but  the  iirtrepid  Englishman  did  not  hesitate  The  number 
of  ships  was  equal  on  both  sides,  mmely,  thirteen  sail  of  the  line.  Nelson 
attacked  about  eight  in  the  evening  Hia  man<euvre  was  not  at  first  suc- 
cessful. The  Culloden,  in'  attempting  to  pass  between  Aboukir  islet  and 
our  line,  grounded  on  a  shoal.  The  Goliath  uhich  loMoned  her,  was  more 
fortunate,  and  passed;  but,  owing  to  the  wind  she  d lifted  past  our  first 
ship,  and  could  not  bring-to  till  opponite  to  the  thud  The  Zealous,  the 
Audacious,  the  Theseus,  and  the  Orion  followed  the  moiemeat,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  themselves  between  our  line  tad  the  shore.  They  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Tonnant,  whiu,h  wis  our  eighth  and  thas  engaged  the 
whole  of  our  left  and  centre.  Their  other  ships  advanced  outside  the  line, 
and  placed  it  between  two  fires.  As  in  attack  oi  this  sort  was  wholly  un- 
expected on  hoard  the  French  squadion,  the  guns  on  the  side  next  to  the 
shore  wercnot  yet  cleared,  and  our  fiist  two  ships  could  fire  on  one  side 
only  1  hence  one  of  them  was  disabled  and  tiie  other  dismaated.  But  in  the 
centre,  where  L'Orient,  the  admiral  s  ship,  was,  the  firing  was  tremendous. 
The  Bellerophon,  one  of  Nelson's  best  ships,  had  her  m^ts  and  rigging 
shot  away,  and  was  obliged  to  fall  out  of  the  line.  Other  English  ships 
dreadfully  crippled,  were  also  compelled  to  quit  the  battle.  Admiral  Brueys 
had  received  only  part  of  his  seamen ;  he,  nevertheless,  maintained  the 
fight  with  advantage;  he  even  hoped,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  Nelson's 
manceuvre,  to  gain  the  victory,  if  the  orders  which  he  gave  at  this  moment 
to  hia  right  were  executed.     The  English  had  engaged  only  the  left  and  the 
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centre ;  our  right,  composed  of  our  five  best  ships,  imd  no  eiieiny  before  it. 
Admiral  Brueys  gave  it  the  signal  lo  make  sail,  and  to  place  itself  outside 
the  line  of  battle.  The  English  ships  attacking  us  from  that  side  would 
then  have  been  between  two  fires.  The  signals  were  not  perceived.  In 
such  a  case,,  a  lieutenant  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  plunge  into  danger  and  to 
fly  to  the  succour  of  his  commander.  Rear-admiral  Villeneuve,  brave  but 
irresolute,  continued  motionless,  waiting  for  orders.  Oui'  left  and  our 
centre  remain^,  therefore,  between  tviro  fires.  The  admiral  and  his  cap- 
tains, nevertheless,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  gloriously  sustained 
the  honour  of  the  flag.  We  had  lost  two  ships;  the  English  also  had  tost 
two,  one  of  which  was  aground  and  the  other  dismasted  ;  our  fire  was  su- 
perior. The  unfortunate  Brueys  was  wounded ;  he  would  not  leave  the 
deck.  "  An  admiral,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  die  giving  orders."  A  cannon- 
ball  killed  him  on  his  quarter-deck.*  About  eleven  o'clock  a  fire  broke  out 
on  board  the  magnificent  ship  L'Orient,  She  blew  up.  This  tremendous 
explosion  suspended  for  a  short  time  this  obstinate  conflict.t  Our  five 
ships  engaged,  the  Franklin,  the  Tonnant,  the.Peuple  Souverain,  the  Spar- 
tiate,  and  the  Aquilon,  undaunted  by  the  catastrophe,  kept  up  their  fire  the 
whole  night.  There'  would  still  have  been  time  for  the  right  to  weigh 
anchor  and  to  come  to  their  assistance.  Nelson  feared  lest  this  mancenvre 
should  be  executed  :  he  was  so  crippled  that  he  could  not  have  sustained 
the  attack.  At  length  Viileneuve  made  sail, 'but  to  stand  out  to  sea  and  to 
save  his  wing,  which  he  did  not  think  could  be  risked  with  advantage 
against  Nelson.  Three  of  his  ships  threw  themselves  upon  the  coast; 
he  escaped  with  the  other  two,  and  two  frigates,  and  sailed  for  Malta,  The 
engagement  had  lasted  upwards  of  fifteen  hours.  All  the  crews  attacked 
had  performed  prodigies  of  valour. |     The  biave  captain  Du  Petit-Thouars 

"  ^Sapoleon,  a.  short  time  after  the  battle,  addreesed  the  following  intBresting  letter  to 
MidaruB  Brueys  on  her  husband 's  death ; 

"Tour  husband  has  been  killed  by  a  onnnon-ball,  while  comba.ting  on  his  quarter- 
deck. He  died  tvithouC  suSbriug — the  death  the  luoEt  easy  and  envied  by  the  brave,  T 
feel  warmlj  for  your  grief.  The  moment  which  separatea  ub  from  llie  object  we  love, 
IB  terrible ;  we  feel  isolsted  on  eiurth ;  we  almost  experience  the  oonvuUione  of  the  last 
agony;  the  &culties  of  the  soul  are  annihilated ;  its  oonnexion  with  the  earth  ia  pre- 
served only  BOroBK  a  veil  which  distorts  everything..  We  feel  in  such  a  situation  that 
there  is  nothing  which  still  binds  us  to  life ;  that  it  were  foz  better  to  die  ;  but  when, 
alter  such  first  and  unavoidable  throes,  we  press  our  children  to  otir  hearts,  tears  and 
more  tender  aeotimenis  arise;  and  life  beeomes  bearable  for  their  sakes.  Yes,  madam. 
ihef  will  open  the  fountains  of  your  heart;  you  will  watch  llieir  childhood ;  educate 
their  yonth;  you  will  speak  to  them  of  their  father;  of  your  present  grief;  and  of  the 
loas  which  they  and  the  republic  have  sustained  in  hia  death-  Ai^i'  liaving  resumed 
your  interest  in  life  by  the  chord  of  maternal  love,  you  will  perhaps  feel  some  consola- 
tion from  the  friendship  and  warm  interest  which  I  shall  ever  lake  in  the  widow  of  my 
ftiend." — ffapoleon's  CoTifidenti'il  Correspondence.    E. 

)  "  At  ten  o'clock  L'Orient  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so  tremendous,  tJiat  nothing  in 
ancient  or  modern  war  was  ever  equal  to  it.  Every  ship  in  the  hostile  fleets  was  shaken 
to  its  centre.  The  Bring,  by  universal  consent,  ceased  on  both  sides,  end  the  awitil  ex- 
plosion was  fbllowod  by  a  silence  atill  more  awful.  Ailor  a  pause,  however,  of  ten 
mhmtes,  the  firing  recommenced." — .9Uson.     E. 

"  L'Orient  blew  up  about  eleven  o'clock  in  t^e  evening.     The  whole  horiion  seemed 

on  fire;  the  earth  shook;  and  the  smoke  which  proceeded  from  the  vessel  ascended 
heavily  in  a  maf<a,  like  an  innoenee  black  balloon.     It  then  brighiened  up,  and  exhibited 

ttie  objects  of  all  descriptions  which  had  been  precipilaled  on  the  scene  of  conflict. 

"What  a  terrible  moment  of  fear  and  desolation  for  the  If  renoh  who  witnessed  this  awful 

calaatrophe !" — Loths  Bimaparte.     E, 

t  "  The  crews  of  the  French  fleet  all  fought  with  the  enthusiastic  courage  which  is 

characteristic  of  their  nation,    Casa  Sianca,  captain  of  L'Orient,  fell  mortally  wounded, 

when  the  flames  were  devouring  that  splendid  vessel ;  his  eon,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age 
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had  two  of  his  hinbs  shot  off.  He  ordered  snuff  to  bD  brought  him,  re- 
mained on  his  quarter-deck,  and,  Hke  Brueys,  waited  till  a  cannon-bali 
despatched  him.  Our  whole  squadron,  excepting  the  two  ships  and  two 
frigates,  carried  off  by  Villeneuve,  was  destroyed.  Nelson  had  suffered  eo 
severely  that  he  could  not  pursue  the  fugitives. 

Sucii  was  the  famous  battle  of  Aboukir,  the  most  disastrous  that  the 
French  had  yet  sustained,  and  the  one  the  military  consequences  of  which 
were  destined  to  prove  the  most  prejudicial.  Thefieet  which  had  carried  the 
French  to  Egypt,  which  might  have  served  to  auecour  or  lo  recruit  them, 
which  was  to  second  their  movemeitts  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  had  tbere  been 
any  to  execute,  which  was  to  overawe  the  Porte,  to  force  it  to  put  up  with 
false  reasoning,  and  to  oblige  it  to  wink  at  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  which 
finally,  in  case  of  reverse,  was  to  convey  the  French  back  to  their  country — 
that  fleet  was  destroyed.*  The  Frencli  ships  were  burned,  but  they  had 
not  been  burned  by  themselves,  a  circumstance  which  made  a  vast  difference 
in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  resulting  from  it.  The  newa  of  this  disaster 
spread  rapidly  in  Egypt,  and  for  a  moment  filled  the  army  with  despair. 
Bonaparte  received  the  tidings  with  imperturbable  composure.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  we  must  die  in  this  country,  or  get'  out  of  it  as  great  as  the 
ancients."  He  wrote  to  Kleber,  "  This  will  oblige  us  to  do  greater  things 
than  we  intended.  We  must  hold  ourselves  in  readiness."  The  great  soul 
of  Kleber  was  worthy  of  this  language :  "  Yes,"  replied  Kleber,  "  we  must 
do  great  things.  I  am  preparing  my  faculties."  The  courage  of  these 
great  men  supported  the  army  and  restored  its  confidence.  Bonaparte 
strove  to  divei-t  the  thoughts  of  the  soldiers  by  various  expeditions,  and  soon 
made  them  forget  this  disaster.  On  the  festival  of  the  foundation  of  the 
republic,  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  Vendfemiaire,  he  strove  to  give  a  new 
stimulus  to  their  imagination:  he  had  engraved  on  Pompey's  Pillar  the 
names  of  the  first  forty  soldiers  slain  in  Egypt.  They  were  the  forty -who 
had  fallen  in  the  attack  of  Alexandria.  These  forty  names  of  men,  sprung 
from  the  villages  of  France,  were  thus  associated  with  the  iramortaiity  of 
Pompey  Snd  Alexander.  He  issued  this  grand  and  extraordinary  address 
to  his  army,  in  which  was  recorded  his  own  wonderful  history ; 
"  Soldiers, 

"  We  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the  yesr  Vll  of  the  republic. 

"  Five  years  ago  the  independence  of  the  French  people  was  threatened ; 
but  you  took  Toulon ;  this  was  an  omen  of  the  destruction  of  you" 
enemies. 

"  A  year  afterwards  you  beat  the  Austrians  at  Dego. 

"  The  following  year  you  were  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 

"  Two  years  ago  you  were  engaged  against  Mantua,  and  you  gained  the 
famous  victory  ofSt.  George. 

"  Last  year  you  were  at  the  sources  of  the  Drave  and  the  Isonzo,  on 
your  return  from  Germany. 

was  combating  by  his  side  when  he  was  stmck,  itnd  embracing  hie  father,  resolutely 
refused  to  quit  tlie  ship,  though  a.  gun-boat  came  alongside  to  take  him  off.  He  con- 
trived to  bind  his  dying  parent  lo  the  mast  which  had  iiillen  into  the  aea,  and  floated  off 
with  the  precious  charge ;  he  was  seen  alter  the  explosion  by  some  of  the  British  squa- 
dron, wlio  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  save  hia  life ;  but,  in  the  agitation  of  the  waves 
foUowingthaldreadful  event,  both  were  swallowed  up  and  seen  no  more  "—.a/iswi.  E. 
'  "  Of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  nine  were  taken  and  two  burned  of  four  frigates, 
one  was  sunk  and  one  burned.  The  British  loss  was  eiglit  hundred  and  ninety-Ave  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  French  five  (housand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
perished,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  were  taken  and  sent  on  shore 
including  the  wounded." — James's  Jfamal  Histani      F 
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"  Who  would  then  have  said  that  you  would  be  to-day  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  centre  of  the  old  world  7 

"  From  the  Englishman,  celebrated  in  the  arts  and  commerce,  to  tHe 
hideous  and  ferocious  Bedouin,  all  nations  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  you. 

"  Soldiers,  yours  is  a  glorious  destiny,  because  you  are  worthy  of  what 
you  have  done  and  of  the  opinion  that  is  entertained  of  you.  You  will  die 
with  honour,  like  the  brave  men  whose  riimes  are  inscribed  on  this  pyramid, 
or  you  will  return  lo  your  country  cohered  with  laurels  and  with  the  admi- 
ration of  all  nations 

"  During  the  fi*e  months  that  we  ha^e  been  far  away  from  Europe,  we 
have  been  the  object  of  the  perpetual  solicitude  of  our  countrymen.  On 
this  day,  forty  millions  of  cituena  are  celebrating  the  era  of  representative 
governments :  forty  millions  of  citizens  are  thinking  of  you.  Ail  of  ihem 
are  saying,  '  To  their  labours,  to  their  blood,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
general  peace,  for  repose,  fur  the  prtraperity  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
Sj  of  civil  liberty  " 

T.— 37  T 
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filFFECl'  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT  IN  EUROPE ;  PREJUDICIAL 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  ABOUKIR ;  DECLARA- 
TION OF  WAR  BY  THE  PORTE ;  EFFORTS  OF  ENGLAND  TO  FORM 
A  NEW  COALITION—CONFERENCES  WITH  AUSTRIA  AT  SELZ— 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  RASTADT— FRESH  COMMO- 
TIONS IN  HOLLAND,  SWITZERLAND,.  AND  THE  ITALIAN  REPUB- 
LICS; CHANGE  IN  THE  CISALPINE  CONSTITUTION— GENERAL 
DISPOSITION  TO  WAR— LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CONSCRIPTION- 
FINANCES  OF  THE  YEAR  VII. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  continued  to  be  a  secret  in  Europe  Jong  after 
the  departure  of  our  fleet.  The  taking  of  Malta  began  to  fix  conjectures. 
This  place,  reputed  impregnable,  and  taken  in  pasaJDg,  threw  extraordinary 
giory  around  the  French  Argonauts.  The  landing  in  Egypt,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Alexandria,  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  struck  all  imaginations  in 
France  and  in  Europe.  Tlie  name  of  Bonaparte,  which  had  appeared  so 
great  when  it  came  from  the  Alps,  produced  a  still  more  singular  and 
astonishing  effect  when  coming  from  distant  countries  of  the  East.  Bona- 
parte and  Egypt  were  the  topic  of  conversation  everywhere.  The  plans  . 
already  executed  were  considered  as  nothing ;  others  far  more  gigantic 
were  inferred.  Bonaparte  was  going,  it  was  said,  to  trawerse  Syria  and 
Arabia,  and  to  fall  upon  Constantinople  or  India. 

The  unfortunate  battle  of  Aboukir  carne,  not  to  destroy  the  spell  of  the 
enterprise,  but  to  revive  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  France,  and  to 
hasten  the  success  of  their  plots.  England,  which  was  extremely  alarmed 
for  her  commercial  power,  and  was  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to 
tarn  new  enemies  against  us,  had  filled  Constantinople  with  her  intrigues. 
The  Grand  Seignor  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  Mamelukes  punished,  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  lose  Egypt.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  to  have  gone 
to  offer  explanations  to  the  divan,  had  not  set  out.  The  agents  of  England 
had  a  clear  field.  They  persuaded  the  Porte  that  the  ambition  of  France 
was  insatiable ;  that,  after  disturbing  Europe,  she  aimed  at  convulsing  the 
East,  and  that  in  despite  of  an  ancient  alliance,  she  had  invaded  the  richest 
province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  These  suggestions,  and  money  distributed 
in  the  divan,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  decide  it  if  the  fine  fleet  of  Brueys 
could  have  come  to  cannonade  the  Dardanelles ;  but  the  battle  of  Aboukir 
deprived  the  French  of  ail  their  ascendency  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  to 
England  a  decided  preponderance.  The  Porte  solemnly  declared  war 
against  France,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  province  which  she  had  long  lost, 
she  quarrelled  with  her  natural  friend,  and  connected  herself  with  her  most 
formidable  enemies,  Russia  and  England.  The  sultan  ordered  an  army  to 
be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Egypt.     This  circumsiance 
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rendered  tiie  position  of  the  P'rench  extremelj  precarious.  Separated  from 
France,  and  deprived  of  ali  succours  by  the  victorious  fleets  of  England, 
they  were  liable,  besides,  to  be  beset  by  all  the  hordes  of  the  East.  There 
were  about  thirty  thousand  of  them  to  encounter  so  many  dangers. 

Nelson,  after  his  victory,  proceeded  to  Naples  to  refit  liis  shattered 
squadron  and  to  receive  triumphal  honours.  In  spite  of  the  treaties  which 
bound  the  court  of  Naples  to  France,  and  which  forbade  her  to  give  any 
succour  to  our  enemies,  all  the  ports  and  dockyards  of  Sicily  were  open  to 
Nelson.  He  was  himself  received  with  extraordinary  honours.  The  king 
and  queen  went  to  the  entrance  of  the  port  to  meet  him,  and  called  him. 
the  saviour  of  Italy,  people  began  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  Nelson  ought 
to  be  the  signal  foe  a  general  rising ;  that  the  powers  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  moment  when  the  most  formidable  army  of  France  and  her 
greatest  captain  were  locked  up  for  ever  in  Egypt,  to  march  against  her, 
and  to  drive  back  into  her  bosom  her  soldiers  and  her  principles.  Sug- 
gestions of  this  kind  were  assiduously  presented  to  al!  the  courts.  Letters 
were  written  to  those  of  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  to  rouse  their  hitherto 
disguised  hatred.  This  was  the  moment,  it  was  said,  to  second  the  court 
of  Naples,  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  to  rise  all  at  once  on  the 
rear  of  the  French,  and  to  slaughter  them  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  other,  Austria  was  told  that  she  ought  to  seize  the  moment  when  the 
Italian  powers  should  fail  upon  the  French  in  the  rear,  to  attack  them  in 
front,  and  to  wrest  Italy  from  them.  The  matter  would  be  easy,  for  Bou*- 
parte  and  tiis  terrible  army  were  no  longer  oil  the  Adige,  Applications 
were  made  to  the  Empire,  stripped  of  part  of  its  states,  and  compelled  to 
cede  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  efforts  were  made  to  draw  Prussia  from 
her  neutrality ;  lastly,  such  means  were  used  with  the  Emperor  Paul  as 
were  calculated  to  act  upon  his  morbid  mind,  and  to  decide  him  to  furnish 
the  succours  so  long  and  so  vainly  promised  by  Catherine. 

These  suggestions  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received  at  a!!  the  courts ; 
but  all  were  not  in  a  condition  to  comply  with  them.  Those  which  were 
nearest  to  France  were  most  exasperated  and  most  disposed  to  drive  hack 
the  revolution  mto  the  boaom  fioin  which  it  had  spiung  ,  but,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  were  nediest  to  the  republican  colossus,  it  behoved  them 
to  use  grtatei  reserve  and  ciulion  belore  the)  entered  upon  a  struggle 
with  it.  Russia,  the  faitheot  from  Fiance,  the  least  e\posed  to  her  ven- 
geance, as  well  on  account  of  her  distance  as  of  the  moral  state  of  her 
subjecte,  vas  the  most  easily  decided  Catherine,  whoee  subtle  policy  had 
always  tended  to  perplev  the  situation  o!  the  West,  either  that  she  might 
have  a  pretest  for  interfering  with  it,  or  that  she  mighl  gain  time  lo  do 
what  she  wished  in  Poland  had  not  carried  her  polic)  along  with  her 
This  policy  IS  mnate  in  the  Russian  cabinet,  it  arises  fiom  her  very  posi- 
tion :  it  may  change  ita  mode  of  proceeding  or  its  means,  according  iis  the 
sovereign  is  crafty  or  violent;  but  it  always  tends,  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, to  the  same  point.  The  cunning  Catherine  had  contented  herself 
with  giving  hopes  and  succour  to  the  emigrants.  She  had  preached  up  the 
crusade  without  sending  a  soldier.*  Her  successor  was  about  to  pursue 
the  same  end,  but  in  a  way  suited  to  his  character.     That  prince,  violent 

"  "  Catherine's  latest  project  was  the  focination  of  a  powerful  confeiieracj  for  Iha 
defence  of  Europe  against  the  Frenoli  republic,  and  she  Iiad  given  orders  for  a  levy  of 
n  handred  and  tiftj  lliouaand  men,  destined  to  take  part  in  Ibe  German  csmpaigna — a 
design  which,  if  carried  ioto  effect  by  her  fiim  and  intrepid  hand,  might  have  aooelu 
rated,  by  nearly  twenty  years,  the  catastrophe  whioli  closed  the  war."— dZtson.     E. 
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and  almost  insane,  hut  at  the  same  time  very  generous,  had  at  first  appeared 
to  swerve  from  Catherine's  policy,  and  refused  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
alliance  concluded  with  England  and  Austria ;  but,  ahet  this  momentaty 
deviation,  he  had  soon  returned  to  the  policy  of  his  cabinet.  He  afforded 
asylum  to  the  pretender,  and  took  emigrants  into  his  pay  after  the  treaty  of 
Caiiipo  Pormio.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  ought  to  make  himself  the 
chief  of  the  European  Mobility  threatened  by  the  demagogues.  The  step 
taken  by  the  ol:der  Of  Malta,  in  selecting  him  for  its  protector,  contributed 
to  inflame  his  imagination,  and  he  embraced  the  idea  held  out  to  him  with 
all  the  susceptibility  and  ardour  of  the  Russian  princes.  He  tendered  his 
protection  to  the  Empire,  and  offered  himself  as  guarantee  for  its  integrity. 
The  capture  of  Malta  filled  .Siim  with  indignation,  and  he  offered  the  co- 
operation of  his  armies  against  France.  England  triumphed,  therefore,  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  at  Constantinople,  and  made  enemies  till  then  irrecon- 
cilable go  haud  in  hand. 

The  like  zeal  did  not  prevail  everywhere.  Prussia  found  herself  too 
much  benefited  by  her  neutrality  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  Austria,  to 
have  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  struggle  of  the  two  systems.  She 
merely  walched  her  frontiers  towards  Holland  and  France,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  revolutionary  contagion.  She  had  placed  her  armies  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  sanitary  cofdon.  The  Empire,  which  had  learned  to 
ita  cost  to  appreciate  the  power  of  France,  and  which  was  still  liable  to 
become  the  theatre  of  war,  wished  for  peace.  Even  the  dispossessed 
princes  wished  for  it  too,  because  they  were  sure  of  obtaining  indemnities 
on  the  right  bank.  The  eceleBiaslical  princes  alone,  threatened  with  secu- 
larization, demanded  War.  The  Italian  powers  of  Piedmont  and  Tuscany 
desired  nothing  belter  than  an  occasion,  but  they  trembled  under  the  iron 
grasp  of  tiie  French  republic.  They  waited  for  Naples  or  Austria  to  give 
them  the  signal  ^ith  respect  to  Austria,  though  the  b^t  disposed  of  the 
courts  lorming  the  monarchical  coalition,  she  yet  hesitated  with  her  usual 
tardiness  to  adopt  any  resolution,  and  she  wa?  particularly  concerned  for 
her  subjects,  already  much  exhausted  by  the  war.  France  had  created 
two  new  lepublics,  Switzerland  and  Rome,  one  on  her  flank,  the  other  in 
Italy,  which  had  greal3y  exasperated  and  ihoroughly  disposed  her  to  renew 
the  coutest ,  but  she  would  have  winked  at  these  fresh  encroachments  of  the 
republicin  coalition,  if  she  hsd  been  mdemnriied  by  some  acquisitions.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  she  had  proposed  co[jferern,es  at  Sela.  These  con- 
ferences were  to  take  place  in  the  summer  of  179S,  not  far  from  Rastadt, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  congieas  at  that  place.  On  their  result 
would  depend  the  determination  of  Austria,  and  the  success  of  the  efforts 
made  to  form  a  new  coalition. 

Fraafois  de  Neufchaleau  was  the  envoy  selected  by  France.  It  was  on 
Ihis  account  that  the  Httle  town  of  Selz  had  been  fixed  upon.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  not  far  from  Rastadt,  but  on  the  left  bank. 

This  last  condition  was  necessary,  because  the  constitution  forbade  a 
director,  on  relinquishing  office,  to  leave  France  before  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  time.  M.  de  Cobentzel  had  been  sent  by  Austria.  From  the  first 
moment  the  dispositions  of  that  power  might  be  perceived.  She  wished 
to  be  indemnified  by  an  estension  of  territory  for  the  conquests  which  the 
Tepublicau  system  had  made  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  France  desired  in 
the  first  place  to  come  to  an  arrangement  respecting  the  occurrence  at  Vi- 
enna, and  to  oDiBin  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  Bernadolte.  But 
Austria  evaded  all  explanation  on-  that  point,  and  always  deferred  th^^t  part 
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of  the  negotiation.  The  French  envoy  reverted  to  it  incessantly,  for  the 
rest,  he  had  orders  to  be  content  with  the  slightest  satisfaction.  Prance 
would  have  wished  that  Thugul,  the  minister,  disgraced  in  appearance, 
should  be  ao  in  reality,  and  that  some  excuse,  the  most  insignificant  in  ihe 
world,  should  be  made  to  Bernadotte  in  reparation  of  the  insult  which  he 
had  received.  M.  de  Cobentzel  merely  said  that  his  court  disapproved 
what  bad  passed  at  Vienna,  but  he  offered  no  satisfaction  whatever,  and 
confinued  to  insist  on  the  extension  of  territory  which  he  claimed.  It  was 
evident  that  the  satisfactions  of  self-love  would  not  be  granted  till  those  of 
ambition  had  been  obtained.  Austria  alleged  that  the  institution  of  the 
two  republics,  the  Roman  and  the  Helvetic,  and  the  manifest  empire  exer- 
cised over  the  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  and  Batavian  republics,  were  violations 
of  the  trer^ty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  a  dangerous  alteration  of  the  state  of 
Europe  :  she  desired  that  France  should  be  obliged  to  grant  compeosittions, 
if  she  wished  her  recent  usurpations  to  be  forgiven.  By  way  of  coinpenaa- 
lion,  the  Austrian  negotiator  demanded  new  provinces  in  Italy,  He 
ifisisted  that  the  line  of  the  Adige  should  be  carried  farther,  and  that  the 
Austrian  possessions  should  extend  to  the  Adda  and  the  Po,  which  would 
give  the  emperor  a  good  half  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  M.  de  Cobentzel 
proposed  to  indemnify  the  Cisalpine  republic  with  part  of  Piedmont ;  he 
proposed  also  that  the  remainder  of  that  kingdom  should  be  given  to  the 
Gra/id-duke  of  Tuscany  ;  and  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  should  receive  in 
comoensation  the  States  of  the  Church.  Thus,  at  the  price  of  an  aggran- 
dizement for  himself  in  Lombardy,  and  for  bis  famiiy  in  Tuscany,  the  em- 
peror would  have  sanctioned  the  institution  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pope,  ajid  the  dismemberment  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy. 
France  could  not  assent  to  these  proposals  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  she  could  not  dismember  the  Cisalpine  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
replace  under  the  Austrian  yoke  provinces  which  she  had  emancipated,  to 
which  she  had  promised  liberty,  and  which  she  had  made  pay  for  that 
liberty  ;  lastly,  she  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  by  which  she  guaranteed  to  him  his  dominions.  This 
guarantee  was  stipulated  against  Austria  in  particnlar.  Frnuce,  of  course, 
could  not  sacrifice  Piedmont;  consequently  Francois  de  Netifchateau 
oould  not  assent  to  M.  de  Cobentzel's  proposals.  They  parted  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  No  satisfaction  was  given  for  the  octurrence 
at  Vienna,  ftl.  de  Degelmann,  who  was  to  have  been  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Paris,  did  not  arrive,  and  it  was  notified  that  the  two  cabinets  would 
continue  to  correspond  through  their  ministers  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt. 
This  separation  was  generally  considered  as  a  kind  of  rupture. 

The  determination  of  Austria  was  evidently  taken  from  that  moment ; 
but,  before  she  recommenced  hostilities,  she  wished  to  insure  the  concur- 
rence of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  M.  de  Cobentzel  set  out  far 
Berlin,  and  was  to  proceed  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  The  object  of 
these  Journeys  was  to  co-operate  with  England  in  forming  a  new  coali- 
tion. The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  sent  to  Berlin  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages  in  Russia,  Prince  Repnin.  M.  de  Cobentzel  was  to 
unite  his  efforts  with  those  of  Prince  Repnin  and  the  English  legation  to 
gain  the  young  king, 

France  had  sent  to  Berlin  one  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens,  Sieyes. 
The  reputation  of  Sieyes  had  been  immense  before  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
vention. It  had  vanished  under  the  level  of  the  committee  of  publio 
welfare.     It  had  suddenly  sprung  up  again  when  men  could  resume  their 
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natural  cateei ;  and  the  nameoi'Sieyes  had  again  become  the  most  celebrated 
name  in  France  next  to  that  of  Bonapatte ;  for  in  France,  a  reputation  for 
profundity  is  what  produces  the  greatest  effect  next  to  a  high  military 
renown.  Sieyes  was  therefore  one  of  the  two  great  personages  of  the 
lime  Always  pouting  and  grumbling  at  the  government,  not  like  Bona- 
parte, from  ambition,  but  from  spleen  against  the  constitution  which  he  had 
not  framed,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  nn  annoyance.  The  goveranient,  there- 
fore, conceived  the  Idea  of  giving  him  an  embassy.  This  would  be  au 
occasion  for  removing  him  to  a  distance,  for  making  him  useful,  and  above 
all,  for  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  existence.  The  Revolution  had 
deprived  him  of  them  all  by  abolishing  ecclesiastical  benefices.  A  liigh 
embassy  would  permit  them  to  be  restored  to  him.  The  highest  was  that 
of  Berlin,  for  no  ambassador  had  yet  been  sent  to  Austria,  Russia,  or 
England.  Berlin  was  the  theatre  of  all  intrigues,  and  Sieyes,  though  not 
the  fittest  person  for  the  management  of  affairs,  was,  nevertheless,  a  keen 
and  a  sure  observer.  Besides,  his  high  reputation  peculiarly  qualified  him 
to  represent  France,  especially  in  Germany,  for  which  he  was  better  suited 
than  for  any  other  country. 

The  king  was  not  pleased  to  see  so  celebrated  a  revolutionist  asSieyes 
arrive  in  hia  capital ;  he  durst  not,  however,  refiise  him.  Sieyes  conducted 
himself  with  temper  and  dignity ;  he  was  received  in  the  same  manner,  but 
left  entirely  to  himself.  Like  all  our  envoys  abroad,  he  was  closely  watched, 
and  as  it  were  sequestered.  The  Germans  were  very  curious  to  see  him, 
but  dared  not  cat)  upon  him.  His  influence  on  the  court  of  Berlin  was 
absolutely  null.  It  was  a  sense  of  his  interest  that  alone  defended  the  King 
of  Prussia  against  the  solicitations  of  England,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

While  these  efforts  were  making  in  Germany  to  decide  the  King  of 
Prussia,  thecourtof  Naples,  full  of  joy  and  temerity  since  Nelson's  victory,* 
made  immense  preparations  for  war,  and  redoubled  its  solicitations  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Tuscany  and  Piedmont.  France,  out  of  a  kind  of  complai- 
sance, had  suffered  it  to  occupy  the  duchy  of  Benevento;  but  it  was  not 
pacified  by  this  concession.  It  nattered  itself  that  in  the  approaching  wac 
it  should  gain  half  of  the  papal  dominions. 

The  negotiations  at  Ra,stadi  proceeded  successfally  for  France.  Treil- 
hard,  who  had  become  director,  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  gone  to  Egypt, 
had  been  succeeded  by  Jean  Debry  and  Robetjot.  After  obtaining  the  line 
of  the  Rhine,  a  multitude  of  military,  commercial,  and  political  questions 
yet  remained  to  be  settled.  The  French  deputation  had  become  extremely 
estortionatt  i;:J  demanded  much  more  than  it  iiad  a  right  to  obtain.  It 
insisted,  in  ttie  first  place,  on  having  all  the  islands  in  the  Rhine,  which 
■vas  an  important  article,  especially  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  then 
insisted  on  keeping  Kehl  and  its  territory,  opposite  to  Slvasburg,  and 
Cassel  and  its  territory,  opposite  to  Mayence.  It  insisted  that  the  com- 
mercial bridge  between  the  two  Breisachs  should  be  re-established ;  that 

'  "  The  enthusmem  of  tho  court  of  Naples  waa  already  very  great,  when  the  arrivei 
of  Nelson  witli  hia  victorious  fleet,  raised  it  to  the  highest  possifile  pitch.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  Frencli  ambs^ador  were  unable  to  restrain  the  universal  jo; ;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  British  admiral  was  deemed  a  security  against  every  danger;  a  signal  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  world  against  ibi  oppressors.  In  vain  the  more  prudent  qonn- 
a^ota  of  the  king  represented  the  extreme  peril  of  attacking,  with  their  inexperienced 
forces,  llie  veterans  of  France,  before  tho  Austriana  were  ready  to  support  them  on  the 
Adige;  the  war  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Ihe  queen  and  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife 
of  the  English  ambassador,  succeeded  in  producing  a  determination  for  the  commence- 
oient  of  immediate  hoslJlitiefi."—.:*;isn»,     E. 
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fifty  aures  of  Uiid  facing  the  old  bridge  of  Iluningen  should  Ije  graiitiid  to 
us,  and  that  the  important  fortress  of  Ehrenbreiiatein  should  be  demolished. 
It  nest  demanded  tliat  the  navigation  of  the  Rhin^,  and  of  all  the  German 
rivers  falling  into  the  Rhine,  should  be  free;  that  all  the  tolls  should  be 
abolished  ;  that  goods  should  be  Subject  to  the  same  custom-house  duty  on 
both  banks;  that  the  towing-paths  should  be  kept  up  by  the  states  border- 
ing upon  the  river.  It  demanded  a  last  and  highly  important  .condition, 
namely,  that  the  debts  of  the  countries  on  the  left  baak  ceded  to  France 
should  be  transferred  to  the  countries  on  the  right  bank  destined  to  bo 
given  as  indemnities. 

The  deputation  of  the  Empire  replied  with  justice  that  the  line  of  the 
Rhine  ought  to  present  an  equal  security  to  both  nations;  that  it  was  the 
reason  of  an  equal  security  which  had  been  more  particularlj  alleged  m 
order  to  cause  this  line  to  be  granted  to  Prince  bit  that  this  security 
would  cease  to  exist  for  Germany,  if  France  vere  to  keep  all  the  offensive 
points,  as  well  by  reserving  for  herself  the  sla  ds  a  by  appropriating 
Cassel,  Kehl,  and  fifty  acres  of  land  opposite  to  Huninge  The  deputation 
of  the  Empire  refused,  therefore,  to  admit  the  demands  of  Fiance,  and 
proposed  as  the  real  boundary  line  the  Thalw  g  tl  at  s  ti  e  middle  ot  the 
principal  navigable  arm.  All  the  islands  on  the  right  of  thit  hne  should 
belong  to  Germany,  all  on  the  left  to  France.  In  this  mannet,  tbeie  would 
be  placed  between  the  two  nations  the  real  obstacle  which  makes  a  river 
a  military  line,  namely,  the  principal  navigable  arm.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  principle,  the  deputation  demanded  the  demolition  of  Cassel  and  Kehl, 
and  refused  the  fifty  acres  opposite  to  Huningen.  It  was  not  willing  that 
France  should  retain  auy  offensive  point,  while  Germany  was  to  lose  them 
all.  It  refused  with  less  reason  the  demolition  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which 
was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Coblentz.  It  granted  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  but  demanded  it  throughout  its  whole  course, 
and  wished  France  to  oblige  the  Batavian  republic  to  recognise  this  liberty. 
As  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  Germany,  that 
article,  it  alleged,  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  competence,  and  concerned 
each  state  individually.  It  granted  the  towing-paths.  It  proposed  that 
everything  relative  to  tolls  and  their  abolition  should  be  referred  to  a  treaty 
of  commerce.  Lastly,  it  proposed,  with  respect  to  the  countries  on  the  left 
bank  ceded  to  France,  that  they  should  continue  to  bear  the  charge  of  their 
own  debts,  on  the  principle  that  the  debt  accompanies  its  pledge,  dnd  that 
the  estates  of  the  immediate  nobiliSj  should  be  considered  as  private  pro- 
perty and  acknowledged  by  that  title.  The  deputation  demanded  acctsso- 
rily  that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  right  bank,  and  raise  the 
blockade  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  because  it  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  famine. 

These  contrary  pretensions  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  notes  and  counter-notes 
during  the  whole  summer.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Vendemiaire,  yeai' 
VI  {August  and  September,  1798),  the  Thalweg  was  admitted  by  the  French 
deputation.  The  principal  navigable  arm  was  taken  for  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  the  islands  were  consequently  to  be 
divided  upon  this  principle.  France  consented  to  the  demolition  of  Cassel 
and  Kebi,  but  she  demanded  the  island  of  Petersau,  situated  in  the  Rhine, 
nearly  opposite  to  Mayence,  and  of  great  importance  for  that  place.  The 
Germiiiic  empire  consented  on  its  side  to  the  demolition  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 
The  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  abolition  of  tolls  were  conceded 
There  still  remained  to  be  settled  the  questions  concerning  the  commercial 
bridges,  the  possessions  of  the  immediate  nobility,  the  application  of  tho 
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iaws  of  emigration  in  the  ceded  countries,  and  the  debts  of  those  countries. 
The  secolac  princes  had  declared  that  every  concession  compatible  wjili  the 
honour  and  the  security  of  the  Empire  ought  to  be  made,  to  obtain  the 
peace  which  was  so  necessary  to  Germany.  It  was  evident  that  most  of 
those  princes  wished  to  treat.  Prussia  exhorted  them  to  do  so.  But  Aus- 
tria began  to  manifest  the  very  contrary  dispositions,  and  to  excite  the 
resentment  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  against  the  couvse  of  the  negotiations. 
The  deputies  of  the  Empire,  though  decidedly  in  favour  of  peace,  were 
extremely  cautious  on  account  of  the  fear  which  they  felt  of  Austria,  and 
wavered  between  that  power  and  Russia.  As  for  the  French  ministers, 
their  behaviour  was  extremeiy  stiff.  They  lived  apart  and  in  a  sort  of 
seclusion,  like  nil  our  ministers  in  Europe,  Such  was  the  state  of  the  con- 
gress at  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  of  the  year  VI  (179S). 

During  the  occurrence  o*'  these  events  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
France,  still  charged  with  (he  direction  of  the  five  republics  instituted 
around  her,  had  been  involved  in  endless  anxieties.  Continual  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  public  mind  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  ^oops  there,  in  keeping  up  a  good  understanding 
between  our  ambassadors  and  our  generals,  and  in  preserving  harmony 
with  the  neighbouring  states. 

It  had  been  necessary  almost  everywhere  to  do  what  had  been  done  in 
France,  that  is,  after  striking  one  party  very  soon  to  strike  the  other.  In 
Holland,  on  the  3d  of  Pluviose  (January  a2d),  a  sort  of  18th  of  Fructidor 
had  been  executed,  to  remove  the  Federalists,  to  abolish  the  old  regulations, 
and  to  give  a  unitary  constitution  neariy  similar  to  that  of  France,  But 
this  revolution  had  turned  too  much  in  favour  of  the  democrats.  These 
had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  power.  After  excluding  from  the  na- 
tional assembly  all  the  deputies  who  were  suspected  by  them,  they  had 
constituted  themselves  into  a  directory  and  two  councils,  without  recurring 
to  new  elections.  In  this  proceeding  they  meant  to  imitate  the  National 
Convention  of  Prance,  and  its  notorious  decrees  of  the  13th  and  I5ih  of 
Fructidor.  They  had  since  possessed  themselves  of  the  entire  direction  of 
affairs,  and  they  went  beyond  the  line  to  which  the  French  Directory  wished 
all  the  republics  under  its  care  to  keep.  General  Daendels,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  moderate  party,  caroe  to  Paris,  arranged 
matters  with  our  directors,  and  returned  to  Holland,  to  inflict  on  the  demo- 
crats there  a  blow  similar  to  that  which  they  had  recently  received  in  Paris, 
in  being  excluded  from  the  legislative  body  by  means  of  the  schisms. 
Thus,  whatever  was  done  in  France,  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  states  dependent  on  her.  Joubert  was  ordered  to  support 
Daendels.  The  latter  joined  the  ministers,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bala- 
vian  and  French  troops,  dispersed  the  Directory  and  the  councils,  formed 
a  provisory  governmeht,  and  caused  directions  to  be  issued  for  new  elec- 
tions, Delacroix,  the  French  minister,  who  had  supported  the  democrats, 
was  recalled.  These  scenes  produced  their  customary  effect.  People  did 
not  fail  to  assert  that  the  republican  constitutions  could  not  go  alone,  that 
the  lever  of  bayonets  was  every  moment  required,  and  that  the  new  states 
were  in  the  most  complete  dependence  on  France. 

In  Switzerland,  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  one  and  tndivisibk, 
could  not  take  place  without  fighting.  The  small  cantons  of  Scfiwytz, 
Zug,  and  Glarus,  excited  by  the  priests  and  the  Swiss  aristocrats,  had  sworn 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  new  system.  General  Sehaumburg,  without 
itlwnpting  o  reduce  them  by  force,  had  forbidden  all  communication  of 
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the  othei  cantons  nith  them  1  he  refractory  petty  cantons  had  immedi- 
ately taken  up  arms  and  invaJec!  Lucerne,  where  tjiey  had  pillaged  and 
devastiled  Sch-iumburg  had  marched  against  them,  and,  after  some 
obstinate  combats  had  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  pledge  of  that 
peaue  had  been  the  acoeptaiice  of  the  oew  constitution.  It  had  been 
found  necessary  aho  to  hiie  recourse  to  the  sword,  and  eren  to  firq,  to 
quell  the  peasants  of  the  Upper  Valais,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into 
the  Lower  Valais  for  the  purpose  of  re-estabiishing  their  dominion  there. 
Notwithstanding  these obslaclea  the  constitution  waa  everywhere  in  force  in 
Prairia]  (May,  179b).  The  Helvetic  government  had  assembled  at  Aarau. 
Composed  of  a  directory  and  two  councils,  it  began  to  try  its  skill  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  The  new  French  commissioner  was  Rapi- 
nat,*  Rewhel's  brother-in-liiw.  The  Helvetic  government  was  to  arrange 
with  Rapinat  respecting  the  administration  of  affairs.  Circumstances  ren- 
dered this  administration  a  difficult  task.  The  priests  and  the  aristocrats, 
nestled  in  the  mountains,  were  watching  for  a  favourable  moment  to  raise 
the  population  afresh.  It  was  requisite  for  the  government  to  be  on  its 
guard  against  them,  to  maintain  and  to  satisfy  the  French  army  which  it 
had  to  oppose  to  them,  to  organize  the  administration,  and  to  enable  itseif 
to  exist  soon  in  an  independent  manner.  This  task  was  not  less  difScult 
for  the   Helvetic  government,  than    for   the   French   commissioner   sent 


It  was  natural  that  France  should  seize  thu  funds  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient aristocratic  cantons,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  money  contained  in  the  coffers,  and  the  stores  in  the  magazines 
formed  by  the  late  cantons,  were  indispensably  necessary  for  the  support 
of  her  army.  It  was  the  most  ordinary  exercise  of  the  right  of  conquest. 
She  might,  it  is  true,  have  renounced  this  right,  but  necessity  compelled 
her  to  avail  herself  of  it  at  the  moment.  Rapinat  was,  therefore,  ordered 
to  put  seals  on  all  the  coffers.  Many  Swiss,  even  among  those  who  had 
wished  for  the  revolution,  deemed  it  very  wrong  to  seize  the  hoards  and 
the  stores  of  the  old  governments.  The  Swi^  are,  like  all  mountaineers, 
prudent  and  brave,  but  extremely  avaricious.  They  were  glad  to  have 
liberty  brought  to  them,  and  to  be  rid  of  their  oligarchs,  but  they  disliked 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  While  Holland  and  Italy  had  suppoited, 
almost  without  complaint,  the  enormous  burden  of  the  longest  and  most 
devastating  campaigns,  the  Swiss  patriots  loudly  cried  out  about  a  few  mil- 
lions that  were  taken  from  them.  The  Helvetic  directory,  on  its  part, 
caused  ftesh  seals  to  he  put  over  those  which  had  just  been  placed  by  Rapi- 
nat, and  thus  protested  against  the  disposa)  of  the  funds  in  favour  ofFrance. 
Rapinat  immediately  ordered  the  seals  of  the  Helvetic  directory  to  be  re- 
moved, and  declared  to  that  directory  that  it  was  limited  to  administrative 
functions,  that  it  could  not  do  anything  contrary  to  the  authority  of  France, 
and  that,  in  future,  its  laws  and  decrees  should  not  have  any  force,  unless 
they  contained  nothing  contrary  to  ordinances  of  the  commissioner  and  of 
the  French  general.     The  enemies  of  the  Revolution — and  more  than  one 

*  "  The  rapacity  of  the  French  commiBsioneta  who  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  armies, 
soon  made  the  Swiss  regret  even  the  spoliations  o(  Brune  and  their  first  conquerors. 
Lecarlier,  after  levying  immense  sums  at  Berne  and  elsewhere,  as  the  public  treasure 
waa  exbanated,  look  inpayment  the  ejfects  of  three  hundred  of  the  richest  famiUes,and 
sent  the  principal  senatorE  aa  prisonei^  to  the  citadel  ofBesan^on  till  llie  contribution 
was  paid.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rapinat,  whose  exactiona  were  still  more  intolerable.' 
—Prince  Bardeaberg's  Memoirs.  E. 
VOL.  IV. — 38 
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had  slunk  mto  tlie  Helietic  councils — triumphed  nt  Ihia  squabble  and 
complained  of  tyrantu  Ihey  declared  that  their  independence  was 
iiolated  and  that  tie  French  republic  which  had  pretended  to  bring 
them  liberty  had  in  reality  brought  them  nothing  biit  subjection  and 
povert\  It  Has  not  in  the  councils  only  that  the  opposition  maniteated 
Itself  It  existed  also  in  the  directory  and  m  the  local  authorities 
At  Lucerne  and  it  Berne  old  arifctocrats  oc(-u])ied  the  administrations 
thpy  raised  obstacles  of  ail  wrtu  against  the  leiy  of  hilecn  millions 
assessed  upon  the  m(,ient  aristocratic  fainihes  for  the  wants  of  the 
array  Ripmat  took  upon  himself  fo  purify  the  Helvetic  government 
and  adminisirationo  By  a  letter  ol  the  23th  ol  Prairu!  (June  16)  lie 
demanded  of  the  Helvetic  government  the  dismissal  of  two  directors 
named  Bay  and  Pfeifler  and  that  of  the  ministei  tor  ioreign  affwra 
and  the  renewal  of  the  administiatue  chambers  ot  Lucerne  tnd  Berne 
This  demand  made  with  the  tone  of  an  order  could  not  be  refused 
The  dismissals  were  immediately  given  but  the  rudeness  with  nhich 
Rapiudt  conducted  himself  caused  fresh  outcries  to  be  raised  and  all 
the  bhme  to  be  laid  on  his  side  He  eompiomised  his  goiernment 
m  fact  by  openly  itolating  foiras  in  Mder  to  eJect  changes  nhich  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  obtain  by  other  means  The  Trench  Di- 
rectory immediatelj  wrote  to  the  Beivetic  Directory  to  express  its 
disapprobation  of  Ripinats  conduct  lud  to  give  satisfaciion  tor  this 
violation  of  all  forms  Ripinit  was  recalled  the  dismissed  members 
continued  nevertheless  to  be  excluded  The  HeUetic  councils  nomi- 
nated as  surcessors  to  the  two  displaced  directors  Ochs  the  author 
of  the  constitution  and  Culone  Laharpe  brother  of  the  general  who 
had  fallen  in  Italj  one  of  the  authors  ot  the  revolution  m  th^  canton 
de  Vaud  and  nm  of  the  most  upright  and  best  intentioned  citizens  of 
his  country 

An  alliince  iftensne  iiid  detensive  was  concluded  between  the  He) 
vetic  and  French  republics  on  the  2d  of  Fructidoi  (August  19).  Accord 
-ng  to  this  treaty,  either  of  the  two  powers,  being  at  war,  had  a  right  to 
require  the  intervention  of  the  other,  and  to  apply  to  it  for  succour,  the 
amount  of  which  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The  requiring 
power  was  to  pay  the  troops  that  should  be  furnished  by  the  oflier.  The 
free  navigation  of  all  the  rivers  of  France  and  Switzerland  was  reciprocally 
agreed  upon.  Two  routes  were  to  be  opened,  the  one  from  France  to  the 
Cisalpine,  across  the  Valais  and  the  Simplon ;  the  other  from  France  into 
Suabia,  niiming  along  the  Rhine,  and  then  following  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  In  this  system  of  united  republics,  France  thus 
secured  two  military  high-roads,  to  enable  her  to  reach  the  states  of  her 
allies,  and  to  debouch  rapidly  in  Italy  or  iu  Germany.  It  lias  been  ob- 
served that  those  two  roads  transferred  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  allied 
states,  it  was  not  the  roads,  but  the  alliance  of  France  which  rendered 
these  states  liable  to  become  the  theatre  of  war.  The  roads  were  only  a 
medium  for  hastening  up  with  the  more  despatch,  and  being  in  time  to 
protect  them,  hy  taking  the  offensive  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy. 

The  city  of  Geneva  was  incorporated  with  France,  as  well  as  the  town 
of  Miichlhausen.  The  Italian  bailiwicks,  which  had  long  hesitated  be- 
tween the  Cisalpine  and  tlie  Helvetic  republics,  declared  for  the  latter,  and 
voted  for  their  incorporation.  The  Grison  leagues,  which  the  Directory 
would  have  united  with  Switzerland,  were  divided  between  two  rival  fac- 
■.ions,  and  wavered   between   Austrian    and  Helvetic  domination.      The 
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motiks  dod  tlie  t  iei„ii  ig  nl'i  produced  a  new  disaster  in  Unterwalden. 
They  excited  the  peasants  of  that  valley  to  rise  again'st  the  French  troops. 
A  most  obsliiJHte  action  t:iok  place  at  &tanz  and  it  nas  found  necessary  to 
&et  fire  to  that  nnfortunite  vdlage  before  it  ooild  be  cleared  of  the  fanatics 
who  had  there  established  themseJies* 

The  samp  difficultly  were  encountered  <a  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
A  sort  of  anarchy  prevailed  between  the  subjects  ol  the  new  states  and 
(heir  government*  between  tho=e  goiernments  and  our  armies,  between 
our  ambissndors  and  our  generals  The  confusion  was  treraendoua.  The 
little  Ligurian  republic  w  is  inveterate  against  Piedmont,  and  determined 
to  introduce  the  resolution  mto  it  at  any  rate  \  great  number  of  Pied- 
monte^e  democrat  hni  -ought  refuge  in  its  bosom  and  issued  from  it 
armed  and  organized  to  make  incursions  into  then  country,  and  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  royil  ^rovernment  Another  baud  had  set  out  from  the 
C^alpme  iml  had  adnnred  bjDomodOssoh  But  these  attempts  had 
been  repuhed  and  a  great  number  of  victims  had  been  uselessly  sacrificed. 
The  Ligurian  republic  had  not  on  that  account  desisted  from  harassing  the 
government  ot  Piedmont  It  collected  and  armed  more  refugees,  and  pur- 
posed to  make  war  it-self  &otin  our  miniiter  dt  Genoa,  had  the  greatest 
difficult]  to  restrain  it  Gunigene  our  minister  at  Turin,  had  on  his  part 
not  le'^s  trouble  to  reply  to  the  continual  complaints  of  Piedmont,  and  to 
moderate  the  lengeanoe  uhich  it  wanted  to  wreak  on  the  patriots. 

The  Cisalpine  was  m  irightful  disorder      Bonaparte,  in  constituting  it, 
had  not  bud  leisure  to  calculate  precisely  the  proportions  which  ought  to 
have  been  observed  m  the  diviiioni  of  the  territory  and  in  the  a 
the  Junctionaries     he  had  not  had  time  to  organize  the  municip  h 

fimncial  systems      This  little  state  alone  had  two  handred  and  fo  p  e- 

sentalives      The  depirtments  werp  too  numerous     it  was  eate  b 

multitude  of  functionaries     it  had  no  regular  and  uniform  syste 
tion      With  consider  ible  we'Oth  it  had  no  tinance"  and  it  could 
find  means  to  pay  the  subsidy  agreed  upon  lor  ihe  support  of  o  es 

The  confusion  m  eierj  other  department  was    it  its  height.     S  h 

exclusion  oi  some  menbers  of  the  council   de<-reed  by  Berthier, 
the  dccpptance  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  the  refolut  d 

retained  the  ascendency   and  the  language  ot  the  Jai-obins  pred  d 

m  the  counoila  and  the  clubs      Our  aimy  seconded  this  move  d 

suppoited  all  its  extra vag  inces      Brune   after  completing  the  sub 
Switzerland   had  returned  to  Italy  wh^re  he  had  been  invested  h 

general  command  of  ill  the  French  troops  since  the  departure  o    B 
for  Egypt      He   vas  at  tlie  head  ot  the  most  vehement  patriot       L 
the  commandant  of  the  Lombar  I  troops    whose  organization  h  d  be  o 
commenced  under  Bonapjrte  «  as  sn  aj  ed  by  the  same  ideas  and 
sentiments      There  existed  other  causes  of  disorder  in  the  misconduct  of 
our  officers      1  hev  behaved  in  the  Cisalpine  as  though  it  had  been  a  con- 
quered country       They  maltreated  the  inhabitants    required  lodgings  to 
which    agreeably    lo  the  treaties  they  were  not  entitled,  devastated  the 
places  which  the)   inhabited   frequently  levied  requisitions  ns  in  time  of 

'  "TheFi'ench  nolninns  fbieed  tiieir  way  througli  the  valley,  the  flames  of  the  houses 
marliing  their  steps.  The  village  of  Stantz,  which  was  wholly  bnilt  of  wood,  was 
speedily  consumed;  and  not  t^vier  than  seventy  peasants,  with  their  pastor  at  their 
head,  peiished  in  the  Hanies  of  the  church,  A  small  band  of  auxiliaries,  erriving  too 
iate.to  prevent  the  massacre,  rushed  into  the  very  thick  of  the  battle,  and  afler  destroy- 
ing twice  their  own  immher  of  the  enemy,  were  cut  off  to  the  la.sl  man.  "—LacreittU.  E 
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war,  extorted  money  from  the  local  administrations,  and  helped  themselves 
out  of  the  coffers  of  the  towns,  without  alleging  any  kind  of  pretext  but 
their  will  and  pleasure.  The  commaodants  of  fortresses,  in  particular, 
committed  intolerable  extortions.  The  commandant  of  Mantua,  for  in- 
stance, had  gone  so  far  as  to  farm  out  for  liis  own  advantage  the  iiahery  of 
the  lake.  The  generals  proportioned  their  esactions  to  their  rank,  and, 
independently  of  ai!  that  they  extorted,  they  made  scandalous  profits  with 
the  companies.  That  which  contracted  for  the  anppiy  of  the  army  of  Italy 
allowed  a  bonus  of  forty  per  cent,  to  the  stafis.  We  may  conceive  what 
must  have  been  its  gains  in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  such  an  allowance 


p  R  m 

The  commission  had  put  an  end  to  all  the  ms 
first  moment  of  our  entry  into  Rome.     It  h  d     k  h     d 

management  of  the  finances,  and  directed    1    n       I  y      d     h 

Faypoult,  who  was  an  upright  and  cleve     f  y    h  d         h!   1 

very  judicious  system  of  taxation  for  the     h  1    R  m  II    1   d 

contrived  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our        }     I     1    d    1        d     ff    II 
arrears  of  pay  due  not  only  to  the  army  of  R  m     b       I  h    d 

which  had  embarked  ai  Civita  Vecchia.     II  h     fin  h  d  b 

managed  in  the  Cisalpine,  the  country  wld  h        bndnd 

our  soldiers  would  have  lived   in    abund  A     R  m       h      n  1 

authority  was  completely  subject  to  the  c  n      G    e    1  S    Cy 
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had  "icieelpd  Ma<ib  na  was  disjUngui  hed  by  stuct  probit)  but  lianng 
th'jt  fondne'is  lor  luthority  which  was  becoming  geneial  anong  ius  com 
rades  he  appeared  dissatisfied  al  being  subordmale  to  the  commissiou  At 
Milan  in  particular  people  were  extremel)  discontented  at  all  thiit  nas 
doing  at  Rome  The  Italian  democnts  were  vngry  to  see  the  Roman 
democrats  mere  ciphers  and  curbed  by  the  commission  The  rrench  staif 
at  the  head  of  the  divisions  stationed  at  Rome  was  mortijied  to  see  a  rich 
portion  of  the  conqitred  oouiitries  slip  through  its  fiugera  and  sighed  for 
the  moment  when  the  commisoion  should  lelinqu  «h  its  functions 

It  wouid  be  wrong  to  charge  to  the  aci-funt  of  the  French  Directory 
the  disorder  that  prevailed  in  the  allied  countrie''  No  will  how  strong 
Eoeier  it  might  be  could  have  pr''vented  the  explosion  of  the  passions 
which  disturbed  tl  em  and  as  tor  e\torti  ms  the  will  of  Napoleon  himsell 
proved  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  them  in  the  conquered  provinces 
What  a  single  individual,  lull  of  genius  and  vigour  could  not  effect  a 
govern  nent  composed  of  five  members  and  placed  it  an  immense  distance 
was  still  less  oapablt  of  accomplishing  There  were  neverthelea"  in  the 
majority  of  our  Directory  the  greatest  zeal  for  insuring  the  welfare  of  the 
new  republics  and  the  warmest  indignation  against  the  insolence  and 
exactions  of  the  general'!  and  the  manifest  robbery  of  the  companies 
Excepting  Barrai  who  took  half  of  all  the  prohts  of  the  companies  and 
who  was  the  hope  of  ill  the  firebrands  of  Milan  the  other  four  directors 
denounced  «ith  the  greatest  energy  what  nas  doing  mitaly  Lireveillere 
m  particular  whose  stiict  integrity  revolted  at  such  excesses  subnitted  to 
the  Directory  a  plan  which  was  approved.  He  wished  that  a  commission 
Hhould  continue  to  direct  the  Roman  government,  and  to  bridle  the  military 
authority  ;  that  an  ambassador  should  be  sent  to  Milan,  to  represent  the 
government,  and  to  deprive  the  staff  of  all  influence  there ;  that  this  am- 
bassador should  be  authorized  to  make  in  the  Cisalpine  constitution  the 
changes  that  it  required  —  such  as  reducing  the  number  of  the  local  divi- 
sions, of  the  public  functionaries,  and  of  the  members  of  the  councils;  that, 
lastly,  this  ambassador  should  have  for  his  assistant  an  administrator  capable 
of  creating  a  system  of  taxation  arid  accountability.  This  plan  was  adopted. 
Trouve,  late  minister  of  France  at  Naples,  and  Faypoult,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  at  Rome,  were  sent  to  Milan,  lo  carry  into  ese- 
cution  the  measures  proposed  by  Lareveilldre. 

Trouve,  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Milan,  was  to  call  around  him  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  the  Cisalpine,  and  to  concert  with  them  the 
changes  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make,  either  in  the  constitution  or  in 
the  officers  of  the  government.  When  all  these  changes  were  determined 
upon,  he  was  then  to  get  them  proposed  in  the  councils  of  the  Cisalpine  by 
deputies  under  his  inSuence,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  support  them  with  the 
authofity  of  France.  At  the  sanie  time,  he  was  to  conceal  his  hand  as 
much  as  possible, 

Trouve,  having  proceeded  from  Naples  to  Milan,  did  there  what  he  had 
been  directed.  But  the  secret  of  his  mission  was  a  difficult  one  to  keep. 
It  was  soon  known  that  he  had  come  to  change  the  constitution,  and  espe- 
cially to  reduce  the  number  of  the  places  of  all  kinds.  The  patriots,  well 
aware,  from  the  conduct  of  the  ambassador,  that  the  reductions  would  be 
levelled  at  them,  were  furious.  They  looked  for  support  lo  the  staff  of  the 
army,  which  was  extremely  indisposed  towards  the  new  authority,  to  which 
it  was  obliged  to  submit;  and  a  scandalous  struggle  ensued  between  the 
French    legation    and   the    Fvench    staff,    surrounded    by   Italtan    pitriots 
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TroQve  aud  the  men  by  whom  he  was  visited,  were  denounced  w 
Tioieiice  in  the  Cisalpine  councils.     It  was  alleged  that  the  French  m 
had  come  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  to  add  another  to  those  acts  of 
oppression  which  the  Di  y  h  d  dp        II  h      11    d     p  bl 

Troure  had  unpleasant    bgfyld  hpf 

the  Italian  patriots  and  of  ffi  Th     i  d        d    1  1 

with  the  utmost  indecen  y  bllhhlg  d  dlges 

scandal.     These  scenes  w       d  pi      bl        p       Uy  f  h      ti 

which  they  produced  up       hfgm  N  lyddh 

in  them  exhibit  to  tbos  p         1       1    h  h 

divisions,  but  they  insul    dl  hdpi  d  bydkg 

before  their  faces,  to  th  in  f  all  1     g       Th  1 

Jacobinism  reigned  at  Ml  B  dLl  fP  d 

to  obtain  the  support  of  Barraa.  But  the  Directory,  fDrewarned,  .  as  not 
to  be  shaken  in  its  resolutions.  Lahoz  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris  at  the 
Tory  moment  of  his  ari-ival.  As  for  Brune,  he  was  directed  to  return  to 
Milan,  and  to  concur  in  the  changes  which  Trouvfe  was  to  bring  about  there. 

After  making  the  various  mollifications  required  by  the  constitution, 
Trouv^  submitted  them  to  the  most  discreet  of  the  deputies,  whom  he 
assembled  at  his  residence.  They  approved  of  them,  but  the  irritation  was 
BO  great  that  they  dur.^t  not  undertake  themselves  to  propose  them  to  the 
two  councils.  Trouve  was  therefore  obliged  to  display  French  authority, 
and  to  exercise  ostensibly  a  power  which  he  would  fain  have  concealed. 
At  bottoia,  however,  the  mode  employed  was  of  little  consequence.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  in  France,  who  had  created  these  new  republics, 
and  who  enabled  them  to  exist  by  her  support,  not  to  avail  herself  of  her 
strength  for  the  establishment  there  of  the  order  which  she  deemed  the 
best.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  she  had  not  made  it  the  best 
possible  on  the  very  first  day  at  i  at  once  that  she  might  not  be  oblio-ed  to 
repeat  these  ac  m  O  30  ( 

Fructidor),  Trc  al 

the  Cisalpine.     H  m 

administrative  fi  al  F  T 

councils  were  m 

twenty  membe        T 

government  we  g  A     g  as 

There  were  pe 

striving  to  intro  F  ff 

All  these  ehang  B 

to  furnish  the  aid  of  the  French  troops.  Of  course,  the  rage  of  the  Cisal- 
pine patriots  was  impotent ;  the  revolution  was  effected  without  obstacle. 
It  was  decided,  moreover,  that  a  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies 
should  speedily  take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  approving  of  the  alieratioiis 
made  in  the  constitution. 

Trouve's  task  was  accomplished  ;  but  the  French  government,  seeing  the 
commotion  which  that  minister  had  excited,  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  leave  him  at  Milan,  that  it  ought  to  give  him  some  other  embassy, 

*■  " '  The  iiinovationa  in  the  Cisalpine  jepublio,'  said  Lucien  Bonapsrte  at  Milan, 
'  tending,  as  they  do,  to  abridge  popiilBr  freedom  by  the  excessive  power  which  they 
confer  upon  the  Directory,  eapecially  the  eiclaslve  right  of  propoaing  laws,  are  worthy 
of  eternal  condemnation.  Nations  disgusted  with  France,  who  gives  thein  constitutions 
one  day  only  to  lake  thom  away  the  next,  will  finally  conceive  a.  detestation  of  tho 
WOuWic,  and  prefer  thpir  ffirm^r  subitiiasion  to  n  aovereign,'  "—Botta.     E 
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and  to  send  to  Milan  a  man  who  was  a  atraijger  to  the  late  sijuabbles. 
Unfonunatdy,  the  Directory  suffered  a  ci-devant  member  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  had  become  a  base  and  supple  courtier  of  Barras,  who  had  been  made 
a  partner  by  him  in  the  traffic  of  the  companifes,  and  put  iiito  the  way  of 
honours,  to  he  imposed  upon  it.  This  was  Fouche,  whose  appointment 
Barras  obtained  unawares  from  his  colleagues.  Fouche  set  ont  to  succeed 
Trouve,  and  the  latter  was  to  proceed  to  Stuttgard,  But  Brune,  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  Trouve's  departure,  took  upon  himself,  with  an  audacity 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  by  the  military  licentiousness  which  then 
prevailed,  to  make  the  most  important  alterations  in  the  work  of  the  minister 
of  France.  He  required  the  resignation  of  three  of  the  directors  nominated 
by  Trouve;  he  changed  several  of  the  ministers ;  he  made  various  modifi- 
cations in  the  constitution.  Sopranzi,  one  of  the  three  directors,  whose 
resignation  he  had  demanded,  having  courageously  reflised  to  give  it,  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  seize  him  and  drag  him  by  force  from  the  palace  of 
the  government.  He  then  lost  no  time  in  convoking  the  primary  assemWi^, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  approbation  of  Trouve's  work,  modified  as  it  had 
just  been  by  himself.  Fouche,  who  arrived  at  this  juncture,  ought  to  have 
opposed  this  convention,  and  not  have  permitted  the  alterations  which  the 
general  had  no  authority  for  making  to  be  sanctioned.  But  he  allowed 
Brune  to  act  as  he  pleased.  Trouve's  modifications,  and  the  more  recent 
modifications  of  Brune,  were  approved  of  by  the  primary  assemblies,  sub- 
missive at  once  to  the  military  power  and  lo  the  violence  of  the  patriots. 

When  the  French  Directory  was  informed  of  these  transactions,  it  did 
not  flinch.  It  annulled  all  that  Brune  had  done,  removed  him  from  his 
command,  and  sent  Joubert  to  restore  matters  to  the  state  in  which  Trouv^ 
had  lefl:  them.  Fouche  raised  objections  ;  he  alleged  that,  the  new  consti- 
tution having  been  approved  of  with  the  alterations  which  Brune  had  made, 
it  would  have  a  had  effect  to  change  it  again.  He  was  right,  and  he  even 
gained  over  Joubert  to  his  opinion.  But  it  did  not  become  the  Directory 
to  wink  at  such  daring  acts  of  its  generals,  and,  above  all,  it  did  not  become 
it  to  permit  them  to  exercise  such  a  power  in  the  allied  states.  It  recalled 
Fouch6  himself,  who  thus  passed  only  a  few  days  in  the  Cisalpine,  and  it 
enjoined  the  integral  re-estabHshment  of  the  constitution,  as  given  by 
Trouve  in  the  name  of  France.  As  for  the  individuals  from  whom  Brune 
had  forced  their  resignation,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  renew  it,  in  order 
to  avoid  fresh  changes. 

Thus  the  Cisalpine  remained  constituted  as  the  Directory  had  wished  it 
to  be,  excepting  the  few  persons  changed  by  Brune.  But  these  continual 
changes,  these  skirmishes,  these  disputes  between  our  civil  and  military 
agents,  produced  the  most  deplorable  effect,  disheartened  the  recently 
emancipated  people,  lowered  the  consideration  of  the  mother  republic,  and 
proved  the  difficulty  of  keeping  all  these  bodies  in  their  proper  orbit. 

The  events  in  the  Cisalpine  were  made  a  subject  of  severe  reproach 
against  the  Directory ;  for  it  is  customary  to  turn  everything  into  a  grievance 
against  a  government  which  one  is  attacking,  and  to  make  crimes  of  the 
very  obstacles  which  it  encounters  in  its  course.  The  double  opposition, 
which  began  again  to  appear  in  the  Councils,  attacked  in  difierent  ways  the 
operations  executed  in  Italy.  The  theme  was  quite  simple  for  the  patriot 
opposition.  An  outrage  had  been  perpetrated,  it  alleged,  against  the 
independence  of  an  allied  republic,  iiay,  an  infraction  of  the  French  laws 
Had  been  committed,  for  the  Cisalpine  constitution,  which  had.  just  been 
altered,  was  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  of  ailianiie,  a.'id  that  treaty,  approved  of 
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bj  the  Councils,  could  not  be  infringed  by  the  Directory.  As  for  tlie 
constitutional,  or  moderate,  opposition,  it  was  natural  to  expect  its  appro- 
bation rather  than  its  reproaches,  because  the  changes  made  in  the  Cisalpinu 
were  directed  against  the  exclusive  patriots.  But  in  this  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He  was  seeking  causes  of  quarrel  with  the 
government,  and,  besides,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  defend  the  work  of  his 
brother,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Directory.  He  cried  out  like  the 
patriots,  that  the  independence  of  the  allies  was  attacked,  that  the  treaties 
were  violated,  &c. 

The  two  oppositions  spoke  out  more  and  more  boldly  every  day.  They 
begari  to  contest  with  the  Directory  certain  prerogatives,  with  which  it  was 
invested  by  the  law  of  the  19th  of  Fructidor,  and  which  it  had  occasionally 
exercised.  Thus  this  law  gave  it  a  right  to  shut  up  clubs,  or  to  suppress 
journals,  the  tendency  of  ivhich  appeared  to  be  dangerous.  The  Directory 
had  closed  some  clubs  which  had  become  too  violent,  and  suppressed  some 
journals  which  had  circulated  false  intelligence,  evidently  invented  with  a 
malicious  intention.  There  was  one  journal,  among  the  rest,  which  alleged 
that  the  Directory  was  going  to  incorporate  the  Pays  de  Vaud  with  France ; 
the  Directory  suppressed  it..  The  patriots  inveighed  against  this  arbitrary 
power,  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  several  of  the  clauses  of  the  law  of  the 
19th  of  Fructidor.  The  Councils  decided  that  these  clauses  should  remain 
in  force,  till  the  enactment  of  a  law  relative  to  the  press:  a  report  was 
ordered  preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  that  law. 

The  Directory  encountered  strong  opposition  in  financial  matters.  It 
was  time  to  close  the  budget  of  the  year  VI  (1797-1798),  and  to  submit  that 
of  the  year  VII  (1798-1799).  That  of  the  year  VI  had  been  fixed  at  616 
millions,  but  in  these  616  millions  there  had  been  a  deficit  of  62  millions, 
and,  besides  -this  deficit,  a  considerable  arrear  in  the  receipts.  The 
creditors,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  promise  to  discharge  the  consolidated 
third,  had  not  been  integrally  paid.  It  was  decided  that  bom  receivable  in 
payment  of  taxes  should  be  given  to  them  in  discharge  of  the  arrear.  It 
was  requisite  to  settle  immediately  the  budget  of  the  year  VII,  which  was 
about  to  commence.  The  expenditure  was  fixed  at  600  millions,  in  the  sup- 
position of  no  new  continental  war.  It  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
land-tax  and  the  personal-tax,  which  were  much  too  high,  and  to  raise  the 
duties  on  stamps  and  registration,  the  customs,  &c.  Additional  centimes 
were  decreed  for  the  local  expenses,  and  tolls  at  the  gates  of  towns  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  Notwithstanding  these 
augmentations,  Ramel,  the  minister,  asserted  that  the  taxes  would  not 
produce  more  at  the  iitmost  than  three-fourths,  to  judge  from  past  years, 
and  that  it  was  a  gross  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  effective  receipts  at  450 
or  506  millions.  He  therefore  demanded  fresh  resources  to  cover  in  reality 
the  expenditure  of  60O  millions.  He  proposed  a  tax  on  doors  and  windows, 
and  a  tax  on  salt.  Violent  discussions  ensued.  The  tax  on  doorS  and 
windows  was  decreed,  and  a  report  on  the  salt-tax  was  prepared. 

In  these  contradictions  there  was  nothing  mischievous,  but  (hey  were  the 
symptoms  of  a  secret  animosity,  which  needed  nothing  but  public  disasters 
to  breals,  forth.  The  Directory,  perfectly  aware  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
clearly  saw  that  new  dangers  were  preparing,  and  that  war  was  about  to  be 
rekindled  on  the  continent.  On  this  point  the  movements  of  the  different 
cabinets  left  not  the  least  doubt.  Cobentzel  and  Repnin  had  not  succeeded 
in  their  efforts  to  induce  Prussia  to  relinquish  her  neutrality,  and  had  left  in 
high  dudgeon.     But  Paul  I.,  completely  won,  had  stipulated  a  WeMy  of 
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ailiance  with  Austria,  and  it  was  said  that  hia  troops  had  marched.  Austria 
was  arming  with  activity.  The  court  of  Naples  had  ordered  the  enrolment 
of  the  whole  population.*  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence 
not  to  make  pr^arations,  on  observing  such,  movements  from  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula  to  those  of  the  Volturno.  Our  armies  were  greatly  diminished 
by  desertion.  The  Directory  resolved  to  provide  for  their  replenishment 
by  a  grand  institution,  which  was  yei  to  be  created.  The  Convention  had 
twice  drawn  upon  the  population  of  Prance,  but  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, without  enacting  a  permanent  law  for  the  annual  levy  of  soldiers.  In 
March,  1793,  it  had  ordered  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  in 
August,  in  the  same  year,  it  had  adopted  the  grand  and  glorious  resolution 
of  the  levy  &i  masse,  by  generations.  The  .republic  had  since  upheld  itself 
by  this  measure  alone,  by  forcing  those  who  hid  taken  arms  at  that  epoch  to 
remain  under  its  banners.  But  war  and  disease  had  cut  off  a  great  number, 
and  peace  had  brought  back  another  great  number  to  their  homes.  Only 
twelve  thousand  furloughs  had  been  granted,  biit  there  had  been  ten  times 
as  many  desertions ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  be  severe  towards  men,  who  had 
for  sis  years  defended  their  country,  and  made  her  triumphant  over  Europe 
at  the  expense  of  their  blood.  The  skeletons  remained,  and  they  were 
excellent.  It  was  necessary  to  fill  them  up  by  new  levies,  and  to  take, 
not  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  but  a  general  and  permanent 
measure;  to  enact,  in  short,  a  law  which  should  become,  in  some  mea- 
sure, an  inherent  part  of  the  constitution.     The  conscription  was  devised. 

General  Jourdan  was  the  reporter  of  this  grand  and  salutary  law,  which 
hae  been  made  a  bad  use  of,  like  everything  else  in  this  world,  but  which 
nevertheless  saved  France  and  raised  her  glory  to  its  utmost  height.  By 
this  law  every  Frenchman  was  declared  to  be  a  soldier  by  right,  during  a 
ceitain  period  of  his  life.  This  period  was  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five.  The  young  men  of  that  age  were  to  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  yearby  year.  The  government,  according  to  its  wants,  was  to  call 
out  these  men,  beginning  with  the  first  class,  comprehending  those  of  twen- 
ty, and  with  the  youngest  of  each  class.  It  could  then  call  out  the  five 
classes  successively,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  In  time  of 
peace,  the  conscripts  were  to  be  obliged  to  serve  till  they  were  tvi-enty-five 
years  old.  In  time  of  war,  the  duration  of  service  was  to  be  unlimited. 
The  government  was  to  be  empowered  to  gram  furloughs,  when  it  con- 
ceived that  this  might  be  done  without  inconvenience.  There  was  to  be 
no  exemption  of  any  kind,  except  in  favour  of  those  who  had  married  before 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  or  who  had  already  paid  their  debt  in  the  pre- 
ceding wars.  This  law  was  thus  destined  to  provide  for  ordinary  cases; 
but  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  the  country  should  be  declared  in  danger, 
the  government  was  to  have  a  right,  as  in  1793,  to  the  entire  population 
Recourse  was  to  be  again  had  to  the  levy  en  masse. 

This  law  was  adopted  without  opposition,  and  considered  as  one  ot  the 
most  important  creations  of  the  Revolution,  The  Directory  immediately 
applied  for  authority  to  enforce  it,  and  claimed  a  right  to  levy  two  hundred 
thousand  conscripts,  to  complete  the  armies  and  to  put  them  on  a  respecta^ 

"  "  The  infantry  of  Naples  consiBtetl  of  thirty  tiiousand  regular  soldiers,  and  fifteen 
thousaifd  militia ;  forty  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  army  to  catty  it 
to  the  war  eetabllshment,  and  the  militia  to  be  quadrupled.  But  these  energetic  mea 
Bures  were  never  carried  into  foil  execntion,  and  the  effective  forces  of  the  monarchy 
never  exceeded  sixty  thousand  men,  of  which  one-tliird  were  required  to  garriaon  the  fo' 
treeBeB,on  the  frontier."— .''Buim.    E, 
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ble  footing.  Tliis  dernaiid  was  granted  bj  acclamation  on  the  2d  of  Ven- 
demiaire,  year  VI  (September  23,  1798).  Though  the  two  oppositions 
frequently  counteracted  the  Directory,  out  of  spleen  or  jealousy,  still  they 
wished  the  republic  to  retain  its  ascendency  in  presence  of  the  powers  of 
Europe.  A  levy  of  men  requires  a  levy  of  money.  The  Directory  de-,- 
manded,  over  and  above  the  budget,  125  millions ;  90  for  the  equipment 
of  the  two  hundred  thousand  conscripts,  and  35  to  repair  the  recent  naval 
disaster.  The  question  was,  from  what  source  that  sum  was  to  be  taken. 
Ramel,  the  minister,  proved  that  the  bans  for  tlie  payment  of  two-tliirda  of 
the  debt  had  almost  wholly  come  back,  and  that  there  were  yet  left  national 
domains  to  the  amount  of  400  millions,  which  were  consequently  free,  and 
might  be  devoted  to  thenew  wants  of  the  republic.  The  sate  of  125  mil- 
IJSns  worth  of  national  domains  was  in  consequence  decreed.  One  twelfth 
was  to  be  paid  in  ready  money,  the  remainder  in  obligations  of  the  pur 
chasers,  g  t  bl  pi  asure,  and  payable  successively  in  eighteen  months. 
They  w  t  1.  nt  est  at  five  per  cent.  This  paper  would  answer  thf 
purpose  f  d}  m  y,  from  the  facility  of  paying  it  away  to  the  compa- 
nies. Th  d  m  n  w  e  to  be  sold  at  eight  times  their  annual  produce. 
No  mo  pp  t  on  w  8  made  to  this  resource,  than  to  the  law  for  re- 
cruiting    f    h    1    t  the  consequence. 

The  D  y   h      placed  itself  in  a  condition  to  reply  to  the  menaces 

of  Europ         d  ph  Id  the  dignity  of  the  republic.     Two  events  of 

inferior      p  h  d  jccurred,  the  one  in  Ireland,  the  other  at  Ostead. 

Ireland  Id  b  II  d  d  the  Directory  had  sent  thither  General  Humbert, 
with  fift  I  d  dra  ,  A  remittance  of  money  which  the  treasury  was 
to  have  mad    h  i    en  unfortunately  delayed,  a  second  division  of  six 

thousand  d      h    command  of  General  Sarrazin,  had  been  prevented 

from  sail  d  H  mb  rt  had  been  left  unsupported.     He  had  maintained 

his  ground  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  such  success  as  to  prove  that 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcement  would  have  entirely  changed  the 
aspect  of  things.t     But,  after  a  series  of  honourable  combats,  he  had  been 

*  "  The  rebellion  aaaumed  a  parUcularly  forraidabie  aspect  in  the  counties  of  Wei- 
ford  and  Wioklow.  Almost  the  whole  county  oF  Kildare  was  also  in  open  iiisuireo- 
^ —      lYii,  ■ jg  took,  and  rclEuned  possession  of,  the  town  of  Wesford  foe  three 


vn-eka;  kept  tha  goyemment  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  and  idaini,  defeating. 
King's  troops  on  several  occaaions ;  hut  were  put  down  at  Vinegar  Hill  by  a  royalist 
tbree  consisljng  of  about  13,000  eSeotive  men  witli  a  formidable  train  of  artillecy.  The 
graatest  Grneltiea  were  committed  on  both  sides.  In  this  rebellion,  accMirding  to  the 
most  probable  acconnta,  the  loss  of  the  army  amounted  to  10,700  men ;  tha.t  of  the  rebels 
and  fiigitives  exceeded  50,000."— Ploiaden's  History  of  Irdmid.    E. 

t  The  landing  of  tlie  French  troops  was  aiinounoed  by  two  proolamations,  one  from. 
Generai  Hnmbert,  the  other  from  Napper  Tandy  to  his  oouutrynien.  The  first  bore, 
"  United  Irish  '.  The  aoldiers  of  the  gieat  nation  have  landed  on  your  shores,  to  aid  you 
in  breaking  your  fetters  and  recoveiiag  your  liberties.  Napper  Tandy  is  at  their  head. 
He  has  sworn  to  break  your  fetters,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  To  arms,  freemen,  te 
arms  !  The  trumpet  calls  yon.  Do  not  let  your  brethren  perish  nnrevenged ;  if  it  be 
their  destiny  to  fall,  may  their  blood  eeraenl  the  glorious  fiibrio  of  freedom !  "  Sapper 
Tandy's  proclamation  was  still  more  eoorgetic.  "  What  do  I  hear?  The  British  go- 
vernment talks  of  concessions ;  will  you  accept  them  ?  They  hold  out  in  one  iiand  the 
olive  branch  ;  look  well  to  the  other,  you  will  see  in  it  tlie  hidden  dagger.  No;  Irish- 
men !  yon  will  not  be  the  ciape  oF  base  intrigues.  Barbarous  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  your  country;  your  friends  have  fallen  victims  to  their  devotion  to  your 
cause;  their  shades  surround  you;  they  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  It  is  your  iafy  to 
avenge  their  death.  It  is  your  duty  to  strike  the  assassins  of  your  friends  on  their  bloody 
thrones.  Irishmen,  declare  a  warof  eitetmination  against  your  oppressors — the  eternal 
■vat  of  liberty  against  tyranny. "     E. 

'■  Never  did  England  run  greater  danget  than  in  the  year  1708,  when  one  expedition 
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EBSUMPTION  OF  HOSTILITiES— INVASION  OF  THE  ROMAN  STATES 
BY  THE  NEAPOLITAN  AKMY;  COKQUEST  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
MAPLES  BY  GENERAL  CHAMPIONNET— ABDICATION  OF  THE  KIMG 
OF  SARDINIA— DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST  AUSTRIA— MILI- 
TARY MEANS  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  DIRECTORY— CAMPAIGN  OF 
1799;  INVASION  OF  THE  ORISONS;  BATTLE  OF  STOKACH ;  RE- 
TREAT OF  JOURDAN— BATTLE  OF  MAGNANO  IN  ITALY;  RETREAT 
OF  SCHERER— MURDER  OF  THE  PLENIPOTENTIARIES  AT  RAS 
TADT. 

Thocgu  Austria  had  concluded  an  aliiauce  with  Russia  and  England, 
and  could  reckon  upon  a  Russian  avmy  and  an  English  subsidy,  still  she 
hesitated  to  involve  herself  in  a  fiesh  struggle  with  the  French  republic 
Spain,  who  beheld  with  pain  the  flame  rekindled  on  the  continent,  and  who 
equally  dreaded  the  progress  of  the  republican  system  and  its  ruin  (for  in 
the  one  case  she  was  liable  to  be  revolutionized,  and,  in  the  other,  punished 
on  account  of  her  alliance  with  France),  had  interposed  anew  to  pacify 
the  exasperated  adversaries.  Her  mediation  provoking  discussions,  gawe 
rise  to  some  possibility  of  arrangement,  and  If     II    sitations  at  Vi- 

enna, or  at  least  fresh  delays.  .At  Naples,  f  u  w  1  e  frenzy  of  the 
court  that  it  was  indignant  at  any  delay,  and  d  d       find  some  way 

of  commencing  hostilities,  in  order  to  for      A  d  aw  the  sword. 

The  folly  of  this  petty  court  was  unparallel  d      I  h    lot  of  the  Bour- 

bons, at  this  period,  to  be  led  by  their  wive  11    h       faults.     In  this 

same  predicament  had  been  seen  at  one  t         L  XVI  ,  Charles  IV., 

and  Ferdinand.     The   fate   of  the  unfort  L  XVI.    is   known. 

Charles  IV,  and  Ferdinand  were  hurried,  th  h  d  ft  t  ways,  by  the 
same  influence,  into  inevitable  ruin.  Th  p  pi  f  N  pies  had  been 
obliged  to  wear  the  English  cockade.     Nel    n  d  as  a  tutelary 

divinity.  Orders  had  been  issued  for  the  I  )  f  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion— a  sort  of  extravagance;  for  one-fiftietl  !!  m  d  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  give  Naples  rank  among  the  powers  F  h  n  was  to  furnish 
a  horse-soldier  fully  equipped ;  part  of  th  p  f  the  clergy  had 
been  sold ;  all  the  taxes  bad  been  doubled  ;  1  ly  h  f  er  of  unfortu- 
nate projects,  all  whose  military  pkns  had  b  n  es  ful,  and  whom 
Fate  reserved  for  reverses  of  so  extraordinary  a  kmd — Mack,  had  solicited 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  army.*  Triumph  had  been  de- 
creed him  before  victory.     The  title  of  liberator  of  Italy,  the  same  that 

'  "  NelBcn  s  McoQ  eye  measured  Mack's  worth  Bt  once.  '  General  Mock,'  said  De, 
'cannot  move  without  five  carriages,  I  ha^-e  formed  my  own  opinion  of  the  man^ 
heartily  pray  I  may  he  mistaken.   ' ' — Souikey's  Life  of  Jfehon.     E 
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Bonaparte  had  borne,  was  conferred  on  him.  To  all  these  grand  means 
were  added  nones  to  all  the  saints,  prayers  to  St.  Januarius,  and  perse- 
cutions against  those  who  were  suspected  of  participating  in  French 
opinions. 

The  petty  court  of  Naples  continued  its  intrigues  in  Piedmont  and  Tus- 
cany. It  wanted  the  Piedmontese  to  rise  in  the  rear  of  the  army  that 
occupied  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  Tuscans  in  the  rear  of  that  which  held  pos- 
session of  Rome.  The  Neapolitans  would  have  availed  themseifes  of  the 
opportunity  to  attack  the  army  of  Rome  in  front;  the  Austrians  were  also 
to  profit  by  it  to  attack  that  of  the  Cisalpine  in  front;  and  from  all  these 
combinations  it  was  augured  that  not  a  Prenchnian  would  escape.  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  a  religious  prince,  felt  some  scruples  on  account  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  bound  him  to  France  ;  but  he  was  toid  that  faith 
promised  to  oppressors  was  not  binding,  and  that  the  Piedmontese  had  a 
right  to  murder  the  French  to  the  very  last  man.  Moreover,  scruples  were 
a  Jess  obstacle  in  this  instance  than  the  strict  vigilance  of  the  Directory. 
As  for  the  Archduke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  means.  Na- 
ples, in  order  to  decide  him,  promised  to  send  him  an  army  in  Nelson's 
squadron. 

The  Directory  was  on  its  guard  and  was  taking  its  precautions.  The 
Ligurian  republic,  still  exasperated  against  the  King  of  Sardinia,  had  at 
length  declared  war.  To  a  hatred  of  principles  was  added  a  hatred  arising 
from  neighbourhood,  and  those  two  petty  states  were  determined  at  any  rate 
to  come  to  blows.  The  Directory  interfered  in  the  quarrel,  signified  to  the 
Ligurian  republic  that  it  must  iay  down  its  arms,  and  declared  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia  that  it  would  take  upon  itself  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  his 
dominions,  but  that,  to  this  end,  it  must  occupy  an  important  post  there. 
It  demanded,  in  consequence,  permission  to  occupy  by  its  troops  the  citadel 
of  Turin.  Such  a  pretension  was  not  justifiable  unless  by  the  fears  which 
the  court  of  Piedmont  excited.  There  was  incompatibility  between  the  old 
and  the  new  states^  and  they  could  not  trust  one  another.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  loudly  remonstrated  ;  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  resisting  the 
demands  of  the  Directory.  The  French  occupied  the  citadel,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  arming  it.  The  Directory  had  separated  the  army  of 
Rome  from  that  of  the  Cisalpine,  and  had  appointed  General  Championnet, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  command  of  it.  The 
army  was  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  states;  there- were  in  the 
March  of  Ancona  four  or  five  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Casa 
Bianca ;  Genera!  Lemoine  was,  with  two  or  three  thousand  men,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  Apennines,  towards  Terni,  Macdonald,  with  the  left 
nearly  five  thousand  strong,  was  spread  out  upon  the  Tiber.  There  was  a 
small  reserve  at  Rome.  The  so-called  army  of  Rome  amounted,  therefore, 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men  at  most.  The  necessity  for  watching  the 
country,  and  the  difficulty  of  subsisti(og  in  it,  had  required  the  dispersion 
of  our  troops,  and,  if  an  active  and  well-seconded  enemy  had  known  how 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  he  might  have  made  the  French  repent  their 
separation. 

Great  stress  was  laid  on  this  circnmstance  at  Naples.  The  court  flat- 
tered itself  with  the  idea  of  surprising  the  French,  and  destroying  them  in 
detail.  What  glory  to  take  the  initiative,  to  gain  the  first  success,  and  at 
last  to  force  Austria  to  enter  upon  the  career,  after  opening  it  for  her  !  Such 
were  the  reasons  (hat  induced  the  court  of  Naples  to  commence  hostilities. 
It  hoped  that  the  French  would  be  easily  beaten,  and  that  Austria  could  nn 
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longer  hesitate,  when  once  the  sword  should  be  drawn,  M.  de  Gallo  and 
Prince  Belmonte-Pignatelli,  who  were  rather  better  acquainted  witli  Europe 
and  with  political  affairs,  were  opposed  to  these  ideas.  But  their  prudent 
counvsels  were  disregarded.  In  order  to  decide  the  poor  king  and  to  draw 
him  from  his  innocent  pursuits,  a  letter,  as  if  from  the  emperor,  was  forged, 
it  is  said  and  this  provoked  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Orders  for 
n  h  g  h  If  November  were  forthwitii  issued.  The  whole 
N    p  1  m  in  motion.     The  king  himself  set  out,  with  great 

p      d         b    p  the  operations.     There  was  no  declaration  of  war, 

bu  n  nt  to  the  French  to  evacuate  the  Roman    states. 

Th  y     pi    d        1  mmons  by  preparing  to  fight,  notwithstanding  the 

d  sp    po      n    f    umb    . 

In  the  reispective  situation  of  the  two  armies  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  overwhelm  the  French  dispersed  in  the  Roman  provinces,  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Apennines.  To  this  end,  the  Neapolitans  should 
have  marched  straight  upon  their  centre,  and  directed  the  mass  of  their 
own  forces  between  Rome  and  Terni.  The  left  of  the  French,  placed  be- 
yond the  Apennines  to  guard  the  Marches,  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
their  right,  placed  on  the  other  side  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  They 
would  thus  have  been  prevented  from  joining,  and  driven  back  in  disorder 
to  Upper  Italy.  The  Peninsula,  at  least,  would  have  been  delivered  ;  Tus- 
cany, the  Roman  states,  and  the  Marches,  would  have  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  Naples.  The  number  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  would  have 
rendered  this  plan  easier  and  more  certain,  but  it  was  impossiWe  for  Mack 
to  employ  so  simple  a  manteuvre  As  in  ail  his  former  plans,  he  proposed 
to  surround  the  enemy  by  a  multitude  of  detached  corps.  He  had  nearly 
sixty  thousand  men,  forty  thousand  of  whom  formed  the  active  army,  and 
twenty  thousand  the  garrisons.  Instead  of  directing  this  mass  of  forces 
upon  the  essential  point  of  Terni,  he  divided  it  into  six  columns.  The 
first,  acting  on  the  back  of  the  Apennines,  along  the  Adriatic,  was  to  pro- 
ceed fay  the  Ascoli  road  to  the  Marches.  The  second. and  third,  acting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  keeping  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  first,  were  to  march,  the  one  upon  Terni,  the  other  upon  Magliano. 
The  fourth,  constituting  the  main  body,  was  to  move  upon  Prascati  and 
Rome.  A  fifth,  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  to 
traverse  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  to  rejoin  the  main  body  on  the  Via  Ap- 
piana.  The  sixth  and  last,  put  on  board  Nelson's  squadron,  was  bound 
for  Leghorn,  to  excite  Tuscany  to  rise  and  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
French.  Thus  every  preparation  was  made  for  enveloping  and  taking 
them  all,  though  nothing  was  done  for  beating  them  first. 

It  was  in  this  order  that  Mack  marched  with  his  forty  thousand  men. 
The  quantity  of  his  baggage,  the  want  of  discipline  in  his  troops,  and  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  rendered  his  movements  extremely  slow.  The  Ne- 
apolitan army  formed  a  long  trffin,  without  order  and  without  unity. 
Championnet,  apprized  in  time  of  the  danger,  detached  two  corps  to  watch 
the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  to  protect  the  separate  corps  as  they  fell 
back.  Conceiving  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  retain  Rome,  he  resolved 
■  to  take  a  position  in  rear  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  between 
Civita  Casteliana  and  Civita  Ducale,  and  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  order 
to  resume  the  offensive.  ' 

While  Championnet  was  prudently  retiring  and  evacuating  Rome, 
leaving  eight  hundred  men  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Mack  was  proudly 
■advancing  upon  ail  the  roada,   and   apparently  expecting  to  meet  with  no 
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resistance-  He  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Home  on  tlic  9th  of  Frimaire,  year 
VII  (November  29,  1798),  and  entered  without  obstacle,  A  triumphal 
reception  was  prepared  for  the  kinif "     ■"' -■         '  ■ '    

d  d     m      H    h  d        n 

d  d  P  p 


w  g  dn  hkdn  h 

h    h  d  Aw  h      as       ai  p         w  h 

UppTbhd  dMdd  p 

Gas  d  d  dlhphdpH 

n  dp  h  hhdiihM 

of  the  Apennines,  and  left  General  Casa  Bianoa  no  more  than  were  abso- 
Jutely  necessary  to  retard  the  march  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  He 
hastened  ia  person  to  Ancona,  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  his  artillery  and 
ammunition.  Concerning  himself  no  more  than  he  could  help  respecting 
what  was  doing  in  his  rear  in  Tuscany,  he  sent  an  officer  with  a  small 
detachment  to  observe  what  was  passing  on  that  side. 

The  Neapolitans  at  length  fell  in  with  the  French  on  the  different  roads 
by  which  they  were  advancing.  They  were  ihrice  as  numerous,  but  they 
had  to  deal  with  the  famous  soldiers  of  Italy,  and  they  found  the  task  a 
hard  one.  In  the  Marches,  the  column  advancing  by  Ascoli  was  driven 
back  to  a  great  distance  by  Casca  Bianca.  On  the  Terni  road,  a  Neapoli- 
tan colonel  was  taken,  with  his  whole  corps,  by  General  Lemoine.  This 
first  experience  of  war  with  the  French  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  the 
Neapolitans.  Mack,  nevertheless,  made  his  dispositions  for  carrying  the 
position  which  he  felt  to  be  the  most  important,  that  of  Civita  Caslellana, 
where  Macdonald  was  with  the  main  body  of  our  troops.  Civita  Castellana 
is  the  ancient  Veji.  It  is  seated  on  a  ravine,  in  a  very  strong  position. 
The  French  held  several  distant  posts,  which  covered  the  approaches  to  it. 
On  the  14th  of  Ftimaire  (December  4),  Mack  caused  Borghetto,  Nepi,  and 
Rignano  to  be  attacked  by  a  considerable  force.  He  sent  an  accessory 
column  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  take  possession  of  Rig- 
nano. None  of  these  attacks  proved  successful.  One  of  the  columns,  put 
to  flight,  lost  ail  its  artillery.  A  second,  being  enveloped,  lost  three 
thousand  prisoners.  The  others,  disheartened,  confined  themselves  to 
mere  demonstrations.  In  no  instance  could  the  Neapolitan  troops  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  French.  Mack,  somewhat  disconcerted,  renounced 
the  attempt  to  take  the  central  position  of  Civtta  Castellana,  and  began  to 
discover  that  it  was  not  on  this  point  that  he  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to 
force  the  ei^my's  line.  It  was  at  Terni,  a  point  much  nearer  to  the  Apen 
nines,  and  much  less  defended  by  the  French,  that  he  ought  to  have  struck 
the  principal  blow.  He  then  began  to  think  how  to  remove  his  troops 
and  to  make  them  fall  back  fi'om  Civita  Castellana  upon  Terni.     But  i^ 

•  '■  WliEQ  the  King  of  Naples  made  hie  triumphant  entry  into  E«me,  auch  was  thd 
atata  of  discipline  of  his  troops,  that  tliey  fell  into  coiihieion  merely  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  march  and  the  Eeverit;  of  ths  raioe,  and  arrived  in  as  great  disorder  at  the  termina 
tion  of  a  few  days'  advance,  aa  if  they  had  sustained  a  dieastrous  retreat," — .Siisrm.     B 
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would  have  required  tli  tt  ripidiu  A  exetutii  n  h  hich  was  impossible  with 
jndisciplined  troops,  t5  conceal  that  moieineni  It  tbbit  several  days  to 
make  the  main  body  of  the  army  recross  the  Tiber  ;  and  Mack  delayed 
still  more  by  bis  own  fault  an  operation  alreidy  too  slow.  Macdonald, 
whom  he  hoped  to  detain  by  demnn'trationa  at  Civita  CasteUana,  had 
already  quitted  that  plrtce  and  crossed  the  fiber  Lemoine  had  been  rein- 
forced at  Terni  Thu?  the  NeipoJitans  had  been  forestalled  on  all  the 
points  which  the;  purposed  to  'furprise  The  fiist  movement  of  General 
Metsch,  from  Calvi  on  Otiicoli,  ^v^^  productive  only  of  disaster.  On  the 
I9th  of  Frimaire  (December  *^)  driven  back  from  Otricoli  upon  Calvi,  that 
genera!  was  surrounded  and  obhaed  to  liy  down  his  arms,  with  font 
thousand  men,  before  a  corp';  of  three  thousand  five  hundred.  From  that 
moment,  Mack  thought  on!)  ol  returning  to  Rome,  and  falling  back  from 
Rome  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Frascati  and  Albano,  with  a  view  to 
rally  his  army  there  and  to  reinforce  it  with  ireah  battalions.  Tiiis  was 
but  a  sorry  resource,  lor  it  ^  ds  not  the  quantity  of  his  soldiers  that  it 
behoved  him  to  augment  but  their  quality  thit  he  ought  to  have  changed ; 
and  it  was  not  by  retiring  a  few  leignes  from  the  field  of  battle  that  he 
could  gain  time  to  give  them  disciplme  and  hrivery.* 

-The  King  of  Naples,  nhen  apprized  of  these  disastrous  events,  stole 
away  from  Rome,  which  he  had  entered  a  few  days  before  in  triumph. 
The  Neapolitans  evacuated  it  in  disorder  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  alreadj  much  more  annoved  by  their  presence  than 
they  had  been  by  that  of  the  French  ChampiOnnet  re-entered  Rome 
seventeen  days  after  he  had  quitted  it  He  had  truly  deserved  the  honours 
ofa  triumph.  Skilfully  concentrating  himself  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  he  had  contrived  to  tike  the  ofieneive  against  forty  thousand, 
and  driven  them  in  disorder  before  biro  Championnet  wooM  not  confine 
himself  to  the  mere  defence  f  the  Rom-m  states  He  conceived  the  daring 
plan  of  conquering  the  kingdom  )f  Naples  with  his  little  army.  The 
enterprise  was  difficult,  not  io  much  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  Neapo- 
litan army,  as  the  disposition  )f  the  inhabitants  who  might  involve  us  in  a 
long  and  very  dangerous  partisan  wirfare  Championnet  neverthei ess  per- 
sisted in  advancing.  He  left  Rome  to  pursue  Mack  in  his  retreat.  He 
took  from  him  by  the  way  a  ^f^'''  uiimbei  of  prisoners,  and  put  completely 
to  the  rout  the  column  which  had  landed  in  Tuscany,  and  only  three 
thousand  men  of  which  escaped. 

Mack,  in  complete  disorder,  retreated  rapidly  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  was  before  Capua,  on  the  line  of  the  Vol- 
turno.  He  selected  his  best  troops,  placed  them  in  front  of  Capua,  and 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  river,  which  is  very  deep,  and  forms  a  batriei' 
that  it  is  difficull  to  surmount.  Meanwhile  the  king  had  reached  Naples, 
and  his  sudden  return  had  produced  consternation  there.  The  populace, 
enraged  at  the  cheeks  sustained  by  the  army,  cried  treason,  demanded 
arms,  and  threatened  to  murder  the  generals,  the  ministers,  and  all  those 
to  whom  they  attributed  the  disasters  of  the  war.  Thai  odious  court  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  arms  to  the  lazzaroni,  though  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
the  use  that  they  would  make  of  them.  No  sooner  had  these  little  better 
than  barbarians  received  the  spoils  of  the  arsenals,  than  they  rose  and  made 

se  much  honou:,     said   Nelson     'foe    God 
t  what  they  liad      —Souikeij's  Life  of  JVel 
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tliemselves  masters  of  Naples.  Stiil  shouting  treason,  they  seized  a  lung's 
■messenger  and  put  him  to  death.  Acton,  the  favoufite,  to  whom  the  public 
calamities  began  to  be  attributed,  the  queen,  the  king,  the  whole  court, 
were  filled  with  dismay.  Naples  appeared  to  be  no  longer  a  safe  abode. 
The  idea  of  seeking  refuge  in  Sicily  was  immediately  conceived  and 
adopted.  On  the  llth  of  Nivose  (December  31),  the  most  valuable  move- 
ables of  the  crown,  all  the  treasures  of  the  peaces  of  Cnserta  and  Naples, 
and  twenty  millions  in  money,  were  put  on  board  Nelson's  squadron, 
which  sailed  for  Sicily.  Acton,  the  author  of  ali  the  public  calamities, 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  slaying  at  Naples,  and  embarked  with  the  queen. 
All  that  could  not  be  carried  away  was  burned.  It  was  amidst  a  storm, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  flames  of  the  blazing  dock-yard,  that  this  cowardly 
and  criminal  court  abandoned  the  kingdom  which  it  had  compromised  to 
its  dangers.  It  left  orders,  it  is  said,  to  put  to  death  all  the  upper  class  of 
citizens  accused  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  All  were  to  be  sacrificed  down 
to  the  rank  of  notary.  Prince  Pignatelli  remained  at  Napies,  invested  with 
the  powers  of  viceroy. 

Championnet  was,  meanwhile,  advancing  toward    "V  pi         H    1    1    n 
his  turn,  committed  the  same  fault  as  Mack.     H    1    d  J     d  d  I      f 
into  several  columns,  which   were  to  rejoin  one  h      b  i        C  p 

Their  junction,  after  traversing  a  difficult  country,     m  d        f  p  p 

lation,  excited  everywhere  against   the   pretended  G  d       d 

St.  Januarius,  was  extremely  uncertain, 

Championnet;  having  arrived  with  his  main  body  ilk       f    h 

Volturno,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Capua.      R  p  I    d  by  ra 

rous  artillery,  he  was  obliged  to  reiinquiah  the  idea    f  p-d 

withdraw  his  troops,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  h  1  m  Ti 
attempt  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Nivose  (January  3,  1799).  The  Neapo- 
litan peasaniry,  who  had  everywhere  risen,  intercepted  our  couriers  and 
our  convoys.  Championnet  received  no  intelligence  concerning  his  other 
columns,  aud  his  position  might  he  considered  as  extremely  critical.  Mack 
availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  make  amicable  overtures.  Championnet, 
reckoning  upon  the  fortune  of  the  French,  peremptorily  rejected  Mack's 
proposals.  Fortunately,  he  was  rejoined  by  bis  columns,  and  an  armistice 
was 'then  concluded  on  the  following  conditions  ;  Mack  was  to  abandon 
the  line  of  the  Volturno,  to  give  up  the  city  of  Capua  to  the  French,  to  re- 
tire behind  the  line  of  the  Regi  Lagni  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  and  of 
the  Ofanto  on  the  Adriatic  side,  and  thus  to  cede  a  great  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Besides  these  con'cessions  of  territory,  a  contribution 
of  eight  millions  in  money  was  stipulated.  The  armistice  was  signed  on 
the  22d  of  Nivose  (January  11). 

When  the  tidings  of  the  armistice  reached  Naples,  the  fury  of  the  popu 
lace  was  unbounded.  They  cried  out  more  vehemently  than  ever  that  they 
were  betrayed  by  the  officers  of  the  crown.  The  appearance  of  the  com- 
missioner appointed  to  receive  the  contribution  of  eight  millions  excited 
the  rabble  to  the  utmost.  It  rebelled  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
armistice.  The  tumult  was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  Prince  Pignatelli 
was  terrified  and  quitted  Naples,  That  fine  capital  was  now  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  lazadroni.  There  was  no  longer  any  recognized  authority, 
and  the  city  was  threatened  with  a  terrible  convulsion.  At  length,  after  a 
tumult  of  three  days,  a  chief  was  chosen,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  lazzaroni,  and  who  had  some  means  of  restraining  their  fury.     This 
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was  the  Prince  of  Molitefno.  Meaoivhile,  the  like  fury  burst  forth  in' 
Mack's  army.  His  soldiers,  instead  of  charging  their  misfortunes  to  their 
own  cowardice,  were  incensed  against  their  general  on  account  of  them, 
and  would  have  murdered  him.  The  so-called  liberator  of  Italy,  who  a 
month  before  had  received  the  honours  of  triumph,  had  no  other  asylum 
than  the  very  camp  of  the  French.  He  solicited  permission  of  Championnet 
to  take  refuge  with  him.  The  generous  republican,  overlooking  the  in- 
decorous language  of  Mack  in  his  correspondence,  afforded  him  an  asylum, 
gave  him  a, place  at  his  table,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  sword. 

Championnet,  authorized  by  the  refusal  given  at  Naples  to  execute  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice,  advanced  upon  that  capita!,  with  a  view  to  gain 
n  of  it.  The  thing  was  difficult,  for  an  immense  population, 
I  the  open  field,  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry  would  have  swept 
away,  became  extremely  formidable  behind  the  walls  of  a  city.  He  was 
obliged  to  fight  several  battles  before  he  could  approach  the  place,  and  the 
lazzaroni  displayed  there  more  courage  than  the  Neapolitan  army.*  The 
imminence  of  the  danger  had  redoubled  their  fury.  The  Prince  of  Moli- 
terno,  vvho  strove  to  soothe  them,  had  soon  incurred  their  dislike,  and  they 
had  chosen  for  leaders  two  of  their  number,  called  Paggio  and  Mad  Mi- 
chael. From  that  moment  they  gave  a  loose  to  the  utmost  excesses,  and 
committed  all  sorts  of  outrages  against  the  citizens  and  nobles  accused  of 
Jacobinism.  To  such  a  length  vf>ere  these  excesses  carried,  that  all  the 
ciasses  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order  wished  for  the  entry  of  the 
French.  The  inhabitants  sent  word  to  Mack  that  they  would  join  him  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  up  Napes.  The  Prince  of  Moliterno  himself 
promised  to  seize  Fort  St.  Elmo,  and  to  give  it  up  to  the  French.  On  the 
4th  of  Piuviose  (January  23d)  Championnet  made  the  assault.  The  laz- 
zaroni defended  themselves  courageously  ;  but  the  citizens,  having  gained 
possession  of  Fort  St.  Elmo  and  different  posts  of  the  city,  gave  admittance 
to  the  French.  The  lazzaroni,  intrenched,  nevertheless,  in  the  houses, 
would  have  defended  themselves,  retiring  from  street  to  street,  and  perhaps 
have  set  fi  t  tl  'ty  1  d  not  one  of  their  chiefs  been  taken  prisoner. 
Tl  F  1  p  d  1  m  p  ticular  attention,  promised  to  respect  St.  Janua- 
r  d        !  ng  h    nd     ed   him   to  prevail  upon  al!  his  followers  to  lay 

F  m  h           m  n  Ch  mpionnet  found  himself  master  of  Naples!  and 

of  h  h  1    k    gl  He  lost  no  time  in  restoring  order,  and  disarming 

l!     I  A  bly  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  government,  he 

pi  d    h        w  p  blic.     All  ancient  name  was  given  to  it,  that  of 

P     1  p    n     p  hi  '^uch  was  the  result  of  the  follies  and  malignity 

o  f  N  1  les      Twenty  thousand  French  and  two  months  were 

5  fh  f  I  d  signs,  and  to  convert  its  dominions  into  a  repub- 

"  "  The  naked  rabble,  called  laiiaroni,  ehowed  the  moEt  deeperate  courage  ;  and  not 
wjihstandiog  a  murderous  defeat,  they  held  out  Naplea  two  days  with  their  irregular 
muakelry  onlj,  against  regular  forces  amply  supplied  with  artillery.  What  can  we  say 
of  a  country  where  the  rabble  are  oourageouB  and  the  soldiers  cowards  ?  What,  unless 
thai  the  higher  classes,  from  whom  tiie  officers  are  chosec,  must  be  the  parties  to  be 
csDamed.''— Scott's  Life  of  Jfapolerm.    E. 

t  "  Genera!  Championnet  once  more  btooght  back  victory  to  our  standards  by  de- 
f&ating  Mack  and  l^ing  Naples  ;  but  the  Directory  'determmed  to  sacrifice  the  glory 
of  one  of  her  sons  on  the  altar  of  his  country  ;  and  Championnet  woa  deprived  of  his 
oommand,  arrested,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  sliot.  All 
tiiis  was  because  he  resisted  the  designs  of  certain  base  and  avaricious  proconsuls." 
Duchess  d'Mrantes.    E. 
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lie.  This  short  campaign  of  Champioiinet  immediately  -procured  him  a 
brilliam  reputation.  The  army  of  Rome  thenceforth  assumed  the  title  of 
army  of  Naples,  and  was, separated  from  the  army  of  Italy.  Chimpionnet 
became  independent  of  Joubert. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  events  in  the  Peninsula,  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Piedmont  was  at  length  coosummated.  From  a  precaution 
which  circumstances  sufficiently  authorized,  Joubert  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and  armed  it  with  artillery  taken  from 
the  Piedmoutese  arsenals.  But  this  precaution  was  wholly  inadequate  in 
the  present  stale  of  affairs.  Disturbances  stiil  prevailed  in  Piedmont.  The 
republicans  ^vere  incessantly  making  new  efforts,  and  thsy  had  eren  just 
sustained  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Alejcandria. 
A  masquerade,  sallying  forth  from  the  citadel  of  Turin,  in  which  the  whole 
court  was  represented,  and  which  was  fhe  joint  work  of  Piedmonte'se  and 
of  French  officers,  whom  the  generals  could  not  always  restrain,  had  well 
nigh  provoked  a  sanguinary  combat  in  Turin  itself  The  court  of  Turin 
could  not  be  a  friend  to  France,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Neapolitan 
minister  with  M,  de  Priocca,  directing  minister  of  Piedmont,  afforded  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this.  Under  such  circumstances,  France,  exposed  to  a 
new  war,  could  not  leave  upon  her  communications  with  the  Alps  two 
parties  at  open  war  with  one  another,  and  a  h  st'l  g  n  lent.  It  pos- 
sessed, in  regard  to  the  court  of  Piedmont,  I  gh  hat  the  defend- 
ers of  a  fortress  have  javer  all  the  buildings  11  n  p  or  obstruct  its 
defence.  It  was  decided  that  the  king  sho  Id  b  p  I  d  to  abdicate. 
The  republicans  were  supported,  and  they  w  as  te  1  o  gain  possession 
of  Novara,  Alexandria,  Susa,  and  Chivasso.*  Tl  kn  then  told  that 
he  could  not  live  any  longer  in  a  country  wh  i  n  e  of  rebellion, 
and  which  was  likely  to  become  soon  the  theatre  ot  war.  He  was  required 
to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont,  retaining  tbat,of  Sardinia.  The 
abdication  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  Frimaire  (December  9, 1798).  Thus 
the  two  most  powerful  princes  of  Italy,  those  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  had 
no  part  of  their  dominions  left  but  two  islands.  Under  the  circumstances 
that  were  preparing,  the  French  government  would  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  creating  a  new  republic,  and  it  was  decided  that,  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Piedmont  should  be  provisorily  administered  by  France. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  seize  in  Italy  but  Tuscany.  A  mere  notification 
would  have  sufficed  for  taking  possession  of  it,  but  this  notification  was 
deferred  till  Austria  should  openly  declare  her  intentions. 

War,  however,  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  intercepted  correspond- 
ence, the  lifting  of  the  sword  by  the  court  of  Naples,  which  would  not  have 
commenced  without  the  certainty  of  a  powerful  intervention,  the  immense 
preparations  of  Austria,  lastly,  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  corps,  in  Moravia, 
left  no  doubt  whatever.  It  was  now  Nivose  (January,  17^),  and  it  was 
evident  tha"t  hostilities  would  commence  before  the  expiration  of  two 
months.  Thus  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  great  systems  which  the 
Revolution  had  arrayed  against  each  other,  was  demonstrated  by  facts 
Prance  had  begun  the  year  1798  with  three  republics  by  her  side,  the  Ba 
taviao,  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  Ligurian,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  there 

"  "  When  too  late  for  any  useful  porpOEe,  the  PiedmontSBe  government  Bsued  a 
manifesto,  in  which,  anjong  other  tbings,  they  complained  that  the  French  had  treache 
roualy  taken  posaeasion  of  the  towns  of  Novara,  Aleiandria,  Chivosso,  and  Suza.  Grim- 
ehj,  the  French  general,  forced  the  king  to  suppress  this  proclamation,  threatening,  in 
case  of  refiiaal,  to  bombard  him  in  his  own  palace." — Prmee  Hariieiiherg's  Memoirs.    &. 
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existed  six,  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  Helvetic,  the  RoraaQ 
and  the  Parthenopean  republics.  This  extension  had  not  been  so  much 
the  result  of  the  spirit  of  conquest,  as  of  the  spirit  of  system.  The  French 
had  been  obliged  to  assist  the  oppressed  Vaudois  :  they  had  been  provoked 
at  Rome  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  DuplioS,  sacrificed  while 
endeavouring  to  separate  the  two  parlies  ;  at  Naples  they  had  done  no  more 
than  repel  an  aggression.  Thus  they  had  been  absolutely  forced  fo  renew 
the  atruggie.  It  is  certain  that  the  Directory,  though  it  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  French  power,  was  nevertheless  desirous  of  peace  for  political 
and  financial  reasons ;  it  is  certain,  too,  that  the  emperor,  though  desirous 
of  w(ir,  wished  to  defer  it  for  some  time  longer.  Both  had,  nevertheless, 
conducted  themselves  as  though  anxious  to  renew  the  conflict  immediately, 
so  great  bad  been  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  systems. 

The  revolution  had  imparted  to.  the  French  government  extraordinary 
confidence  and  hardihood.  The  recent  event  in  Naples,  though  inconsi- 
derable in  itself,  had  confirmed  it  in  the  persuasion  that  everything  must 
give  way  before  French  bayonets.  Such,  indeed,  waii  the  opinion  of  all 
Europe.  It  required  nothing  short  of  the  immense  means  combined  against 
France,  lo  impart  the  courage  to  engage  her.  But  this  confidence  of  the 
French  government  in  its  strength  was  exaggerated,  and  concealed  from  it 
part  of  the  difficulties  of  its  piKition.  The  sequel  has  proved  that  its 
resources  were  immense,  but  that  at  the  monieal  these  resources  were  not 
sufficiently  prepared  to  insure  victory.  Besides  France,  the  Directory  had 
to  administer  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  whole  of  Italy,  divided  into  so 
many  republics,  T6  administer  them  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
government,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  more  difficult  task  than  if  it  had  ta- 
ken the  immediate  command  of  them  into  its  own  hands.  Owing  to 
defective  organization,  it  could  derive  from  them  scarcely  any  resource, 
either  in  money  or  men.  It  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  defend  ihem, 
and  consequently  to  fight  upon  a  line  extending  without  interruption  from 
the  Tesel  to  the  Adriatic — a  line  which,  attacked  in  front  by  Russia  and 
Austria,  was  assailed  in  rear  by  the  English  fleets,  either  in  Holland  or  at 
Naples. 

The  forces  which  such  a  military  situation  required,  it  was  obliged  to 
draw  from  France  alone.  Now,  the  armies  were  most  nihlerially  weakened. . 
Forty  thousand  soldiers,  our  very  best,  were  in  Egypt,  under  our  great 
captain.  The  armies  lefi  in  France  were  reduced  one-half  by  desertions, 
which  peace  always  brings  along  with  it.  The  government  paid  for  the 
same  number  of  soldiers,  but  it  had  not  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand 
effective  men.  The  administrations  and  the  staffs  made  a  profit  of  the  pay, 
and  it  was  a  useless  surcharge  for  the  finances.  These  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  effective  men  formed  excellent  skeletons,  which  might  be  filled 
up  by  the  new  levy  Of  conscripts  ;  but  this  would  require  time,  and  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  since  the  establishment  of  the  conscription.  Lastly, 
the  finances  were  stil!  in  the  same  disorder  as  ever,  owing  to  the  vicious 
system  of  collection.  There  had  been  voted  a  budget  of  600  millions,  and 
an  extraordinary  resource  of  12,5  miilions  out  of  the  400  millions'  worth  of 
national  domains  remaining  on  hand  ;  but  the  tardinesB  of  the  receipts,  and 
the  error  in  the  estimate  of  certain  products,  left  a  considerable  deficit. 
Lastly,  subordination,  most  necessary  in  so  vast  a  machine,  began  to  disap- 
pear. It  became  extremely  difficult  to  curb  the  military.  This  state  of 
i»erpetual  war  caused  them  to  feel  that  they  were  necessary,  and  they  grew 
imperious  and  importunate.     Placed  in  wealthy  countries,  they  determined 
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to  psoht  by  the  circumsfinee,  and  they  were  accomplices  in  all  peculations 
1  hey  strove  also  to  gam  a  triumph  for  their  opinions  wherever  they  resided, 
and  scarcely  heeded  the  directions  of  the  civil  agents.  We  have  seen  an 
mstance  of  this  in  the  quarrel  between  Brune  and  Trouve  LastI)  in  the 
interior  the  opposition  which  we  have  seen  rearing  its  head  again  since 
the  18th  of  Fnictidoi  and  assuming  tivo  chiracters,  wis  dail)  becoming 
bolder  The  patriots  put  down  at  (he  la^t  elections,  were  preparmg  to 
triumph  m  the  new  elections.  The  moderate  party  cntii-ised  coolly,  but 
keenly  al!  the  meisures  of  the  government  and,  accordmg  to  the  custom 
of  ail  oppositions  reproached  it  even  n  iih  the  difhcuhies  which  it  had  to 
encounter  and  which  were  most  frequently  insurmountable  The  go- 
vernment is  power  Itself  It  ought  to  triumph  the  worse  for  it  if  it  does 
not  Nobody  listens  to  its  excuses  when  it  explains  why  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Directory  at  the  moment  when  war  again 
began  with  Europe  It  made  raighiy  efforts  to  restore  order  in  this  vast 
machine  Confuiion  still  prevailed  m  Italy  The  resounds  of  that  fine 
country  weie  squandered  and  uselessly  wasted  for  the  army  A  few  plun- 
derers monopolized  all  the  benefit  from  them  The  commission  appointed 
to  institute  and  to  administer  the  Romin  lepublic  had  just  resigned  its 
functions  and  the  influence  of  the  stalls  had  immediatel3  manifested  itself 
The  consuls  who  were  deemed  too  moderate  had  been  changed  The 
advantageous  contracts  made  for  the  suppli  of  the  army  had  been  broken 
The  commission  in  which  Faypoult  had  the  direction  of  the  finances, 
had  cjniracted  tor  the  subsistence  and  the  payment  of  the  troops  ata- 
tiontd  in  Rome  and  for  the  carriage  of  aJi  the  works  of  art  sent  to 
Frxnce  It  Hd  assigned  in  payment  mtiond  domains  taken  from  the 
cleigv  The  bargain  besides  being  modeiite  id  regard  to  price,  hid  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  an  occasion  for  di  posmg  of  the  national  domains 
Ct  was  cancelled  m  order  to  give  the  contiact  to  Biudm  and  Company, 
who  weie  devouring  Italy  They  wqre  supported  by  fhe  staffs,  to  which 
they  allowed  a  profit  of  one  per  cent.  Piedmont,  which  had  just  been 
occupied  presented  a  new  prey  to  pounce  upon  ;  and  the  probity  of  Joubert, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was  not  a  guarantee  against 
ihr  rapicity  of  the  stalls  and  of  the  companies.  Naples,  in  particular,  was 
mwiked  out  for  pillage  There  were  ia  the  Directory  four  upright  men, 
Bewbel  Lareveillere  Merlin,  and  Treilhard,  who  were  indigoiant  at  all 
disorders  Lareveillere  especialiy,  the  strictest  of  ail,  and  the  most  ioti- 
maiely  acquainted  with  facts  (from  his  particular  relations  with  Trouve, 
the  ambassador  and  with  the  members  of  the  commission  of  Rome),  recom- 
mended the  displa]  of  the  greatest  energy.  He  proposed  and  obtained  the 
adoption  of  a  verj  judicious  plan,  namely,  to  institute  in  all  the  countries 
dependent  on  France  or  in  which  our  armies  resided,  commissions  to 
superintend  the  cinl  and  financial  departments,  and  wholly  independent  of 
the  stiffs  At  Milan  Turm,  Rome,  and  Naples,  civil  commissions  were 
to  recene  the  contrAutions  stipulated  with  the  countries  allied  with  France, 
to  make  contracts  and  aH  the  financial  arrangements,  to  supply,  in  short, 
the  wints  of  the  irmiea  but  not  to  leave  the  management  of  any  funds  to 
the  mditary  chiefs  The  commissioners  were,  nevertheless,  ordered  to 
furnish  the  gener'ds  with  such  funds  as  they  should  require;  they  were  not 
to  be  obliged  to  specify  for  what  purpose  they  were  wanted,  and  were  to  be 
lunt'ible  for  ihem  to  the  government  alone.  Here  again  great  deference 
abown  to  the  military  authority.  The  four  direcior*  procured  ths 
2a2 
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adoption  of  the  measure,  and  orders  were  giveji  to  Sclierer*  to  carry  it  iiitu 
immediate  execution  with  the  utmost  rigour.  As  he  manifested  some 
indulgence  for  his  comrades,  it  was  notified  to  him  that  he  should  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  disorders  that  were  not  repressed. 

This  measure,  however  just  it  might  be,  could  not  fail  to  give  great 
offence  to  the  staffs.  In  Italy,  especially,  they  appeared  ready  to  mutiny. 
They  allejfed  that  the  goTernment  dishonoured  the  military  by  the  pre- 
caution*! which  it  was  taking  m  regard  to  them,  that  it  wis  absolutely  tying 
the  hand~  of  the  generals  and  depinmg  them  of  all  tuthority  Cham- 
pionnet  at  Nipie-,  had  already  set  up  lor  legi'ihtoi,  and  appointed  com- 
miesioas  for  administering  the  conquered  country  Faj poult  was  sent  to 
Naples,  to  take  the  management  of  the  whole  financial  department.  He 
issued  the  ordindnces  necessary  foi  placing  the  administration  in  hib  hands, 
and  revoked  certain  very  injudicious  measoies  adopted  by  Champibnnet. 
The  Jatter,  with  all  the  pride  of  men  of  bis  profession,  especially  when  they 
are  victorious,  deemed  himself  insulted .  He  had  the  hardihood  to  issue  an 
ordinance  by  which  he  enjoined  Faypoult  and  the  other  commissioners  to 
quit  Naples  within  twenty-four  hours.  Such  conduct  was  not  to  be 
endured.  To  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Directory,  and  to  drive  ftom  Naples 
the  envoys  invested  with  its  powers,  was  an  act  which  deserved  the  severest 
reprehension,  unless  it  meant  to  abdicate  the  supreme  authority  and  to 
transfer  it  to  the  generals.  The  Directory  did  not  flinch ;  and,  owing  to 
the  energy  of  the  upright  members  who  were  determined  lo  put  an  end  to 
peculations,  it  eserled  in  this  instance  all  its  authority.  It  took  the  com- 
mand from  Championnet,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial. 
Unfortunately,  the  insubordination  did  not  stop  there.  The  gallant  Joubevt 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  military  honour  was  stained  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  Directory.  He  would  not  retain  the  command  on  the 
new  conditions  prescribed  to  the  generals,  and  tendered  his  resignation. 
The  Directory  accepted  it.  Bernadotte  refused  to  succeed  Joubert  from 
the  same  motives.  The  Directory,  nevertheless,  would  not  give  way,  and 
persisted  in  its  ordinances. 

The  Directory  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  levy  of  the  conscripts, 
which  was  proceeding  slowly.  As  the  first  two  classes  could  not  furnish 
the  two  hundred  thousand  men,  it  procured  authority  to  take  them  out  of 
all  the  classes,  till  the  number  required  should  be  complete.  In  order  to 
gain  time,  it  was  decided  that  the  communes  should  take  upon  themselves 
the  equipment  of  the  new  recruits,  and  that  this  expense  should  be  deducted 
ftom  the  amount  of  the  land-tax.  These  new  conscripts,  scarcely  equipped, 
were  to  repair  to  the  frontiers,  to  be  there  formed  into  garrison  bat- 
talions, to  replace  the  old  troops  in  the  fortresses  and  the  camps  of  reserve; 
and,  when  they  should  he  sufficiently  trained,  to  march  and  join  the  active 

The  deficit  was  another  subject  thst  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Direc- 
tory. Ramef,  the  minister,  who  had  managed  our.finances  with  intelligence 
and  probity  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dire#tory,  after  he  had 
verified  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  ascertained  that  the  deficit  would  amount 
to  65  millions  at  least,  without  reckoning  all  the  arrear  arising  from  the 
delay  in  tlie  receipts.     A  violent  dispute  took  place  respecting  the  amount 

'  "  General  Sohecer  is  a  man  of  honourable  deportment.  To  great  facility  in  eipress- 
■ng  himself,  lie  unites  an  extent  of  gener.il  and  military  knowledge  which  maj  probably 
il^ace  you  to  deem  his  servicaa  useful  in  some  important  stalion," — JVa^ioleim's  Letter 
,0  the  Dheet/n-y.     E, 
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of  tte  dfiiicit.  The  adversaries  of  the  Directory  estimated  it  at  no  more 
than  15  millions.  Rarael  proved  that  it  would  be  at  least  65,  and  perhaps 
even  75.  The  tas  on  doors  and  windows  had  been  devised,  hut  it  waa 
insufficient.  The  tax  on  salt  was  brought  under  discussion.  A  great  out- 
cry was  raised:  the  people,  it  was  alleged,  were  oppressed;  the  public 
burdens  were  made  to  bear  upon  a  single  class ;  the  gabelles  were  renewed. 
It  was  Lucien  Bonaparte  who  urged  these  complaints  with  the  gteatest 
vehemence.*  The  partisans  of  the  government  replied  by  asserting  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  tas  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  the  Ancients. 
In  order  to  make  amends,  the  tax  on  doors  and  windows  was  doubled,  and 
that, on  carriage  entrances  waa  even  increased  tenfold.  The  possessions 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  it  was  decreed  tliat 
salaries  should  be  paid  to  those  ministers  by  way  of  compensation,  '  The 
sums  recoverable  from  purchasers  of  domains  who  still  remained  indebted 
to  the  state  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

Unfortunately  all  these  resources  were  not  sufficiently  prompt.  Besides 
the  difficulty  of  raising  the  produce  of  the  taxes  to  600  millions,  there  was 
anothter  inconvenience  in  the  tardiness  of  the  receipts.  It  was  found 
necessary  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  years,  to  give  orders  to  the  contractors 
on  the  produce  not  yet  received.  Even  the  annuitants,  to  whom,  since  the 
paying  ofFof  the  two-thirds,  the  utmost  punctuality  had  been  promised,  were 
paid  with  bons  receivabie  for  the  taxes.  Thus  the  government  was  again 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  expedients. 

It  was  not  enough  to  have  collected  soldiers  and  funds  for  their  support; 
it  was  requisite  to  distribute  them  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  to  select 
generals  for  them.  It  was  necessary,  as  we  have  observed,  to  guard  Hol- 
land, the  line  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  all  Italy,  that  is,  to  operate 
from  the  Gulf  of  Tarento  to  the  Texel,  Holland  was  covered  on  one  side 
by  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  which  appeared  certain ;  but  an  Anglo-Russian 
fleet  was  to  attempt  a  landing  there,  and  it  was  urgent  to  protect  her  from 
that  danger.  The  line  of  the  Rhine  was  protected  by  the  two  fortresses, 
Mayence  and  Strasburg ;  and  though  it  was  not  probable  that  Austria  would 
endeavour  to  cross  it,  still  it  was  but  prudent  to  cover  it  by  a  corps  of 
observation.  Whether  the  French  took  the  offensive  or  waited  for  it,  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube,  towards  the  Lake  of  Constance  or 
in  Switzerland,  that  they  would  have  to  encounter  the  Austrian  armies. 
It  was  requisite  to  have  an  active  army,  which,  starting  from  Alsace  or 
Switzerland,  should  advance  into  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  In  the  next  place, 
it  was  requisite  to  have  a  corps  of  observation  to  cover  Switzerland  ;  and 
lastly,  a  strong  army  was  required  to  cos  er  Upper  It'tly  agam=t  the  Austrians, 
and  Lower  Italy  against  the  united  Neapolitans  and  English 

This  field  ot  battle  was  immense,  and  it  was  not  then  known  and 
appreciated  as  it  has  since  been,  in  consequence  of  long  wdrs  aad  glorious 
cimpaigns  It  was  then  thought  that  the  key  to  the  plain  was  In  the 
mountains  Switzerland,  situated  amidst  the  immense  hne  upon  which 
the  hostile  armies  would  haie  to  hghl,  appeared  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
contment      France,  which  occupied  Switzeiland  seemed  to  have  a  decided 

*  "Daring  NapoleDn  s  absence  in  Egypt,  Lueieil  Bonaparte  aotpd  the  useful  part  of  a 
spy  on  the  proceedings  oJ  the  Directorj,  powerless  in  ability,  and  still  more  so  in  public 
opinion— despised  by  the  bold  for  their  weakness,  and  by  the  good  for  their  undisguised 
rapacity.  Lucien  saw  that  the  moment  was  not  fat  off  when  a  daring  hand  might  hurl 
them  from  the  seat  they  eo  ill  filled,  and  seize  ^lie  sujireme  authotity." — Court  and 
Camp  of  BonmaTli:.     E. 
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advantage.  In  possessing  the  sources  of  the  Rhino,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Po,  she  seemed  to  coHimand  the  whole  course  of  those  riveis.  This  was  a 
mistake.  It  is  to  be  conceived  that  two  armies  which  support  one  wing 
immediately  upon  mountains,  as  the  French  did  when  they  fought  in  the 
environs  of  Verona,  or  in  the  environs  of  Rastadt,  should  attach  importance 
to  the  possession  of  those  mountains,  because  one  of  the  two  which  is 
master  of  them  can  come  upon  the  enemy  from  the  heights.  But  when  they 
are  lighting  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  leagues  from  mountains, 
these  cease  to  have  the  same  influence.  While  they  would  be  exhausting 
themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  St.  Gothardj  armies  on  the  Rhine  or  on 
the  Lower  Po.  would  have  time  to  decide  tlie  fate  of  Europe.  But  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  from  the  minor  to  the  major.  Because  heights  are 
important  on  a  field  of  battle  of  a  few  leagues,  it  was  concluded- that  the 
power  which  was  master  of  the  Alps,  must  be  master  of  the  continent. 
Switzerland  has  but  one  real  advantage,  that  of  opening  direct  routes  to 
France  upon  Austria  and  to  Austria  upon  France.  Hence  it  is  obvious, 
that,  for  the  peace  of  the  two  powers  and  of  Europe,  the  closing  of  these 
routes  is  a  benefit.  The  more  you  can  prevent  points  of  contact  and 
means  of  invasion,  the  more  good  you  effect,  especially  between  two  states 
which  cannot  come  into  collision  without  shaking  the  continent.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  interests  all  Europe,  and  that 
it  has  always  been  judicious  tomake  it  a  principle  of  genera!  safety. 

France,  by  invading  it,  had  gained  the  advantage  of  the  direct  routes  to 
Austria  and  Italy ;  and,  ia  this  sense,  the  possession  of  Switzerland  might 
be  considered  as  important  for  her.  But  if  the  multiplicity  of  routes  is  an 
advantage  for  the  power  whiph  is  to  take  the  offensive,  and  which  has  the 
means  of  doing  so,  it  becomes  an  inconvenience  for  the  power  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  defensive,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  its  forces.  The  latter 
must  wish  the  number  of  the  points  of  attack  to  be  as  limited  as  possible, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  concentrate  its  forces  with  advantage.  If  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  France,  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  offensive, 
to  be  able  to  debouch  to  Bavaria  by  way  of  Switzerland,  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  France,  when  reduced  to  the  defensive,  not  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  the  Swiss  neutrality ;  it  would  he  prejudicial  to  hev  to  have  to  guard 
the  whole  space  between  Mayence  and  Genoa,  instead  of  having  it  in 
her  power,  as  in  1793,  lo  concentrate  her  forces  between  Mayence  and 
Strasburg,   on   one   side,   and   between    Mont    Blanc    and    Genoa,  on   the 

Thus  the  occupation  of  Switzerland  might  become  dangerous  to  France, 
in  case  of  the  defensive.  But  she  was  far  from  anticipitting  such  a  case. 
The  intention  of  the  government  was  to  take  the  offensive  everywhere,  and 
to  proceed,  as  formerly,  by  overwhelming  strokes.  But  the  distribution  of 
her  forces  was  most  unpropitious.  One  army  of  observation  was  placed 
in  Holland,  and  another  army  of  observation  on  the  Rhine,  One  active 
army  was  to  set  out  from  Strasburg,  to  cross  the  Black  Forest,  and  to  invade 
Bavaria.  Another  active  army  was  to  fight  in  Switzerland  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mountains,  and  thus  to  support,  on  the  one  hand,  that  which  was 
lo  act  on  the  Danube,  and  on  the  other,  that  which  was  to  act  in  Italy,  A 
large  army  was  to  set  out  from  the  Adige,  to  drive  the  Austrians  completely 
Deyond  the  Isonzo.  A  last  army  of  observation  was  to  cover  Lower  Italy 
and  to  guard  Naples.  It  was  intended  that  the  army  of  Holland  should 
amount  to  twenty  thousand  men„  that  of  the  Rhine  to  forty  thoiisaud,  that 
of  ».he  Danube  to  eighty  thousand,  that  of  Switzerland   to   forty  thousand. 
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that  of  Italy  to  eighty  thousand,  and  that  of  Naples  ti)  forty  thousand,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  exclusively  of  garrisons.  With 
such  forces,  this  distribution  would  have  been  less  faulty.  But  if,  by  the 
levy  of  the  conscripts,  our  armies  could  be  increased  in  time  to  that  num- 
ber, they  were  far  from  reaching  it  at  the  moment.  It  was  not  possible  to 
leave  more  than  ten  thousand  men  in  Holland.  On  the  Rhine  scarcely  a 
few  thousand  could  be  collected.  The  troops  destined  to  compose  this 
.army  of  observation,  were  detained  in  the  interior,  either  to  watch  La 
Vendee,  which  was  still  threatened,  or  to  maintain  the  public  tfanquillity 
during  the  approaching  elections.  The  army  destined  to  act  on  the 
Danube,  comprised  at  most  forty  thousand  men,  that  of  Switzerland  thirty, 
that  of  Italy  fifty,  that  of  Naples  thirty.  Thus  we  numbered  scarcely  one 
hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men-*  To  scatter 
them  from  theTexel  to  theGuJf  of  Tarento,  was  the  most  imprudent  course 
.that  could  be  pursued. 

Since  the  Directory,  hurried  away  by  revolutionary  daring,  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  offensive,  it  became,  in  that  case,  more  necessary  than  ever, 
to  choose  the  points  of  attack,  to  assemble  forces  in  sufficient  mass  at  those 
points,  and  not  to  disperse  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  on  all  at  once.  Tbus 
in  Italy,  instead  of  scattering  its  forces  ftom  Verona  to  Naples,  it  ought, 
after  the  example  of  Bonaparte,  to  collect  the  greater  part  of  them  on  the 
.  Adige,  and  to  strike  there  the  liardest  blows.  It  was  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that,  by  beating  the  Austrians  on  the  Adige,  it  was  possible  to  keep 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples,  in  awe.  Towards  the  Danube,  instead  of 
throwing  away,  to  no  purpose,  thousands  of  brave  men  at  the  foot  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  it  was  requisite  to  diminish  the  army  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
Rhine ;  to  augment  the  active  army  of  the  Danube  ;  and  to  fight  with  the 
latter  a  decisive  battle  in  Bavaria.  It  was  possible  even  to  reduce  the 
points  of  attack  stili  more,  to  remain  in  observation  on  the  Adige,  to  act 
offensively  on  the  Danube  only,  and  there  strike  a  more  vigorous  and  a 
surer  blow,  by  increasing  the  mass  that  was  to  deal  it.  Napoleon  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  have  proved,  the  first  by  great  examples,  the  second  by 
profound  arguments,  that  a  quarrel  between  Austria  and  France  ought  to 
be  settled  on  the  Danube,  That  is  the  shortest  route  for  reaching  the 
goal.  A  victorious  French  army  in  Bavaria,  renders  null  all  the  si 
of  a  victorious  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  because  it  is  much  i 

As  an  excuse  for  the  plans  of  the  Directory,  it  must  be  o 
men  had  not  yet  learned  to  embrace  such  extensive  fields  of  ba 
■■      -•  E  yp       11 
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shook  of  war  from  the  Adige  to  the  MBiOB,the  Directory  could  only  count  on  a  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men;  the  remainder  of  their  groat  forces  was  buried  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  or  too  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  hoatilitieH,  to  be  able  to  take  an  aotiTB 
part  in  the  approaching  contest," — Alison.    E. 
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these  masses,  and  10  increase  tliem  to  the  numher  fixed  by  the  plans  of  the 
ministry. 

The  selection  of  the  generals  was  not  happier  than  the  conception  of  the 
plans.  It  is  true  thai,  since  the  death  of  Hoche,  and  the  departure  of  Bo- 
naparte, Desaix,  and  Kleber,  for  Egypt,  the  choice  was  much  more  limited. 
There  was  left  one  genera!  whose  reputation  was  high  and  deserved.  This 
was  Moreau,  It  was  passible  to  be  more  daring,  more  enterprising,  but  not 
to  be  firmer  or  surer.  A  state  defended  by  such  a  man  could  not  perish. 
Disgraced  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  Pichegru'a  affair,  he  had  modestly 
consented  to  become  a  mere  inspector  of  infantry.  He  was  recommended 
lo  the  Directory  for  commander  in  Italy,  Ever  since  Bonaparte  had  drawn 
such  attention  to  that  fine  country,  ever  since  it  was  the  apple  of  discord, 
as  it  were,  between  Austria  and  France,  that  command  seemed  to  be  the 
most  important.  For  this  reason  Moreau  was  thought  of  Barras  opposed 
his  appointment  wilh  all  his  might.  He  assigned  the  reasons  of  a  fiery 
patriot,  and  represented  Moreau  as  a  auspicious  person,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  0,1  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  His  colleagues  had  the  weakness  to 
give  way  to  him.  Moreau  was  set  aside,  and  continued  to  be  a  mere  gen- 
eral of  division  in  the  army  which  he  ought  to  have  commanded  in  chief 
He  nobly  accepted  this  aabaltern  rank,  which  was  beneath  his  talents. 
Joubert  and  Bernadotte  had  refused  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy — it 
has  been  already  shown  from  what  motives.  Scherer,  the  minister  at  war, 
was  therelbre  thought  of.  This  general  had  gained  a  high  reputation  by 
his  successes  in  Belgium,  and  by  his  glorious  battle  at  Loano.  He  pos- 
sessed a  superior  mind,  but  a  body  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities;  he 
was  no  longer  capable  of  commanding  young  men,  full  of  vigour  and  daring. 
Besides,  he  hud  quarrelled  with  most  of  his  comrades  by  endeavouring  to 
introduce  some  strictness  in  the  repression  of  military  licentiousness.  Bar- 
ras proposed  him  for  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  it  is  said,  merely  to 
oblige  him  to  give  up  the  ministry  at  war,  in  which  office  he  began  to  be 
troublesome  on  account  of  his  severity.  However,  the  military  men  who 
were  consulted,  especially  Bernadotte  and  Joubert,  having  spoken  of  his 
capacity  as  it  was  then  estimated  in  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  very  highly, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  strongly 
objected  to  accept  it,  alleging  his  age,  the  state  of  his  health,  and,  above 
all,  his  unpopularity,  owing  to  the  office  which  he  had  held ;  but  the  Di- 
rectory insisted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 

Championnet,  sent  for  trial  before  a  commission,  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Naples  by  Macdonald.  The  command  of  the 
army  of  Helvetia  was  conferred  on  Massena.  These  selections  were  excel- 
llent,  and  the  republic  could  do  no  other  than  applaud  them.  The  important 
army  of  the  Danube  was  given  to  General  Jourdan.  Notwithstanding  his 
if]  success  in  the  campaign  of  1798,  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  in 
1793  and  1794  were  not  forgotten,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  not  fall 
short  of  his  first  exploits.  As  the  army  of  the  Danube  was  not  ^iven  to 
Moreau,  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  Unfortunately, 'it  was  so  inferior 
m  point  of  number,  that  it  would  have  required  the  daring  of  the  victor  of 
Arcole  imd  Rivoli  to  command  it  with  confidence.  Bernadotte  had  the 
iirmy  of  the  Rhine;  Brune*  that  of  Holland. 

•  "Brnne.Iikeallnativeaof  the  South,  was  ardent,  active,  fond  of  literature,  pee^ 
«nd  the  fine  arlsj  ha  nOHBessed  much  information,  and  betook  himself  Co  composition 
To  facilitate  the  pubhoatioii  of  his  works,  he  became  a  printer ;  and  at  Ihia  period  thf 
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Austtin  liad  made  preparationa  fai'  aupenor  to  ours.  Not  confiding,  like 
UH,  in  her  successes,  she  had  employed  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  armistice  of  Leoben,  in  levying,  Squipping,  and  training  fresh 
troops.  She  had  provided  them  with  everything  that  was  necessary,  and 
had  studied  to  select  the  best  generals,  ghe  could  at  this  niomeBt  bring 
into  line  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  effective  men,  exclusively 
of  the  recruits  which  were  still  preparing,  Russia  was  furnishing  her  with 
a  contingent  of  sixty  thousand  men,  wlioae  fanatic  bravery  was  extolled 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  who  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Suwarrow.*     Thus  the  new  coaiiiioii  was  ready  to  operate  on  llie  front  of 
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Brune  was  young ;  his  head  Euid  hee 

irt  oonfeseed  but  ont 

glory   6 
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utry.     He  soon  cast   away  pen,  ink,  i 
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md  paper,  nnd  took 

Bword- 

None  of  oi 

aentcd  in  public  opi 

Brune,  He  was  not  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  but  at  Eadniaob: ;  so,  of  oouiae, 
conM  have  had  mi  share  in  the  September  massacres.  He  ailvanced  rapidly  to  an  ele- 
vated rank  in  the  army;  distin^shed  himself  jn  the  eampajga  of  Italy;  was  afterwards 
named  general- in-chief  of  the  army  in  Helvetia  ;  and  from  thenoe  was  removed  to  the 
Texel,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  Anglo-Rusaion  army  under  the  comihand  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  entirely  beaten  at  Bergen.  On  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Con- 
Bulate,  Brune  was  appointed  to  the  army  of  Italy,  when,  with  the  ^aiatance  of 
Sachet  and  Davouat,  he  nearly  destroyed  t£e  Austrian  army.  In  1604,  be  was  one  of 
the  sixteen  marshals  whom  Bonaparte  appointed  when  be  ascended  tlie  impeilul  throne. 
He  was  afterwards,  far  many  years,  in  nisgraoe;  but  on  Napoleon's  return  in  1815,  he 
accepted  the  command  of  the  eighth  military  division.  On  the  legtoraljon  of  Louis, 
Braue  went  to  Toulon,  to  restore  the  white  flag  there;  ailer  wMch  he  was  snminoned 
to  Paris.  On  his  way  thither,  at  Avignon,  he  was  warned  thatmaoh  agitation  prevailed 
in  the  town,  particulady  directed  against  him,  and  was  advised  not  to  pass  through  it ; 
but  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  aE  iceiiionBtrBnoe,  Jie  ocmmanded  his  postilions  to  drive  to  the 
post-bouse.  Hero  an  armed  mob,  calling  themselves  royaliflts,  besieged  Mm  in  a  room 
to  which  they  had  driven  him  for  refrige ;  the  mayor  and  a  few  gendarmes  sncceeded  in 
proteoling  him  for  some  time,  while  three  thousand  citizens  looked  on  with  apathy.  All 
resistance,  however,  was  at  length  overpowered,  and,  under  the  pretext  that  Brune  had 
been  the  murderer  of  the  Princess  Laaiballe,  he  was  piit  to  death  by  the  mob;  liis 
lacerated  corpse,  after  being  dragged  through  the  nmd,  was  thrown  into  the  Rhone, 
and  the  river  refusing  to  retain  it,  itlay  two  days  uiiburied  on  the  strand." — Dttdiess 
d'.3hrarUe3.     E. 

*  '■  Alexander  Suwarrow  Rimniaki,  a  Russian  field-marshal,  was  bom  io  1730,  of  an 
ancient  family.  In  1743  he  entered  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1762,  afiier  having  dia^guished  himself  in  tlie  &mous  Seven  Yeais' 
War.  He  displayed  equal  talents  m  fighting  the  confederates  of  Poland  from  1769  to 
1772,  which  brought  on  the  first  dismemberment  of  that  state.  In  1774  he  joined  the 
army  which  Romanzow  commanded  agEiinst  the  Turks,  and  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  In  I7S3  he  subdued  the  Kuban  and  Bndziack  Tartars,  and  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  I78S  he  caused  the  Turks  to  be  attaclied  by  the  Russian  fleet 
under  tlie  command  of  Paul  Jones  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Biegen,  who  defeated  them 
twice.  In  the  following  year  he  was  employed  at  the  head  of  a  detached  Ijody  of  Po- 
temkin's  array,  besieged  Ismoel,  took  it,  and  put  twenty  thousand  Turks  to  the  sword, 
which  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Butcher.  Ii)  1793  he  was  appointed  to  act  in 
Poland;  matched  to  Warsaw,  and  forced  .the  suburbs  of  Prague  after  a  bloody  assault, 
which  decided  tlie  fiite  nf  that  kingdom.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Catherine 
ci'ealed  him  field-marahai.  In  1799  he  was  sent  into  Italy  against  the  French,  and 
defeated  Moreau  at  the  passage  of  the  Adda.  A  misunderstanding  taking  place  soon 
afterwards  between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  Suwarrow  received  orders 
to  separate  from  the  Austrians  and  march  into  Switserland,  vjhero  Masaena  had  just 
routed  at  Zurich  the  army  that  he  was  g;oiiig  to  join,  Afler  many  severe  and  doubtful 
conflicts,  he  arrived  in  Gflrmany  with  the  shattered  remains  of  bis  army,  which  n  ' '" 
last  exploitjthe  Russian  troops  having  been  recalled  by  then  ^- i.  ■ 

at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  rather  ooidiy  received  by  Paul,  and —  . . 

dorff,  in  Esthoma,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.    Born  with  great  talent  a 
Suwarrow  possessed  considerable  information,  and  spoke  several  languages  with  facility 
He  was  master  of  great  skill  and  finesse,  and  Itnew  how  to  make  them  instr         ~      '' 
success.    Catherine  liked  wliatever  was  extraordinary;  he  therefore  took  ci 
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our.  line  with  about  three  huridied  thousand    men 

contingents,  noiobined  with  English  troops,  were  talked  of,  the  one  destined 

for  Holland,  the  other  for  Naples. 

The  plan  of  campaign  formed  by  the  coalition  was  not  more  judicious  ■ 
than  Oiirs,  It  was  a  pedantic  conception  of  the  Aulic  Council's,  strongly 
disapproved  of  by  the  Archduke 'Charles,  but  imposed  ujjon  him  and  all  the 
generals,  who  were  not  permitted  !o  make  any  aJteralion  in  it.  This  plan, 
like  that  of  the  French,  was  grounded  on  the  principle  that  mountains  are 
the  key  to  the  plain.  Thus  considerable  forces  were  accumulated  to  guard 
the  Tyrol  and  the  Orisons,  aud  wrest,  if  possible,  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps 
from  the  French.  The  eecond  object  on  which  the  Aulic  Council  seemed 
to  lay  most  stress,  was  Italy.  Considerable  forces  were  pkced  behind  the 
Adige.  The  most  important  theatre  of  war,  that  of  the  Danube,  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  one  that  received  most  attention.  The  most  judicious 
thing  that  had  been  done  in  that  quarter  was  to  place  the  Archduke  Charles 
there.  The  Austrian  forces  were  distributed  as  follows :  The  archduke 
was  in  Bavaria  with  fifty-four  thousand  infantry  and  twenty-four  thousand 
cavalry.  In  the  Vorarlberg,  all  along  the  Rhine,  till  it  enters  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  General  Hotze  commanded  twenty-four  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse.  Bellegarde  was  in  the  Tyrol,  with  forty-six  thousand  men, 
two  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry.  Kray  had  on  the  Adige  sixty-four 
thousand  infantry  and  eleven  thousand  horse,  forming  a  total  of  seventy-five 
thousand  men.  The  Russian  corps  was  destined  to  joia  Kray,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  in  Italy. 

It  is  obvious  that  Hotze's  twenty-sis  thousand  men  and  Bellegarde's 
forty.eight  thousand  were  intended  to  act  in  the  mountains.  They  were  to 
gain  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  while  the  armies  acting  in  the  plain  were  to 
strive  to  cross  their  streams.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  the  like  duty  was 
allotted  to  the  army  of  Helvetia.  Thus,  on  both  sides,  a  multitude  of  brave 
men  were  about  to  destroy  one  another  to  no  purpose  among  inaccessible 

nouncehiB  victories  to  her  in  a  laconic  atjle  that  delighted  hat.  Having  tiilcen  thatown. 
of  Tontoukai,  in  Bulgaria,  he  wrote,  '  Glory  to  God  !  Praine  to  Catherine  !  The  town  ia 
taken,  and  I  am  in  it.'  He  annonnced  the  capture  of  lemael  in  these  terms  :  '  Madam, 
the  proud  Ismael  is  at  yoof  feet  I '  He  fi'equentl;  put  iiis  orders  into  verse,  and  sent  hie 
reports  so  to  the  empress.  He  never  went  into  battle  without  kissing  a  little  im^e  of 
^e  Virgin  or  St.  Nicholas,  whinh  he  always  carried  about  him.  Re  used  to  tefl  his 
soldiers  that  all  those  who  should  be  killed  fighting  would  go  to  Faradise  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  after  beat  of  drum,  obliged  his  officers  to  recite  a  pr^er  before  the  soldiers. 
He  was  strict  in  service,  and  banished  luxnry  from  his  camp.  The  soldiers  adored  him, 
bnt  not  so  tJie  ofiicera,  many  of  whom  were  his  secret  enemies — made  so  by  his  severe 
habils  of  discipline.  He  often  changed  his  shirt  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  wore 
dieepskin  only.  His  frugal  way  of  life  enabled  him  to  support  all  the  fatigues  of  war. 
When  he  liud  aside  hia  sheepskin  to  put  on  the  marahal'a  nnifoim,  he  took  care  to  load 
himself  immediately  with  all  his  honours  and  decorations,  so  as  to  be  remarkable  for  the 
other  extreme.  He  was  bold,  active,  and  had  the  art  of  attaching  the  soldiers  to  his 
destiny;  but  he  has  been  reproached  with  shallow  combinations  and  extreme  cru- 
elty."— Bivgraahie  Modeme.    E. 

"  Snwarrow  is  a  most  extraordinary  man. — He  dines  every  morning  about  nine.  He 
sleeps  almost  naked;  affects  a  perfect  indifference  to  heat  and  cold;  and  quits  hia 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  sufibcatAon,  in  order  to  review  his  troops,  in  a  thin  linen 
jttctetj  while  the  thermometer  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  A  great  deal  of  his 
wiiimsioal  manner  is  affected.  He  finds  that  it  suils  his  troops  and  Uie  people  he  has  to 
deal  with.  I  dined  with  him  this  morning.  He  cried  out  to  me  across  the  table, 
'  Tweddell,  the  French  have  taken  Portsmouth.  I  have  just  received  a  courier  from 
England.      The  king   is   in   the   Tower,   and    Sheridan    is   ftoiee\as'.'"—TweddelVs 
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kip  f     i     I         Id  not  have  any  influence  whatever  on 

h  f   h 

Th     F        h  lid  failed  to  represent  to  the  Directory  the 

d  q      y    f  h       m  f         y.kind.     Jou/dan's  forces,  since  he  had 

b  bi  ^  d  d  a]  b      1  ods  to  Belgium  to  quel!  eome  commO' 

d       d  m  b   g  d  !      army  of  Helvetia  to  replace  another 

d  bgddp  hd  Ily  amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty-eight 
h  d    ff  m  S     h      force  was  too  disproportionate  to  that  of 

b  hd  I  pp        b  m       h  advantage.     He  solicited   the  prompt 

formatioQ  of  Bernadotte  s  army,  which  hitherto  comprised  no  more  than 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  especially  the  organization  of  the  new  field 
battalions.  He  wished  to  obtain  permission  to  draw  to  him  either  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  or  the  army  of  Helvetia— and  in  this  he  was  right.  Massena 
complained  that  he  bad  neither  magazioes  nor  the  means  of  transport  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  army  in  a  country  barren  and 
extremely  difficult  of  access. 

To  these  observations  the  Directory  replied  that  the  conscripts  were 
about  to  join,  and  would  soon  be  formed  into  field  battalions ;  that  the  army 
of  Helvetia  should  be  immediately  increased  to  forty  thousand  men,  and 
that  of  the  Danube  to  sixty  thousand ;  that,  as  soon  as  the  elections  were 
over,  the  old  battalions,  retained  in  the  interior,  should  be  sent  off  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  Ibe  army  of  tlie  Rhine.  Bernadotte  and  Massena  were 
ordered  to  concur  in  Jourdan's  operations,  and  to  conform  to  his  views. 
The  Directory,  still  relying  on  the  eifectofthe  offensive,  and  feeling  the 
same  confidence  as  ever  in  its  soldiers,  wished  its  generals,  in  spite  of  the 
disproportion  of  number,  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  sudden  a'ttack  and 
disconcerting  the  Austrians  by  an  impetuous  charge.  Ordeis  were  issued 
accordingly. 

The  Grisons,  divided  into  two  factions,  had  long  hesitated  between  the 
Austrian  domination  and  the  Swiss  domination.  They  had  at  last  called 
the  Austrians  into  their  valleys.  The  Directory,  considering  them  as  Swiss 
subjects,  ordered  Massena  to  occupy  their  territory,  but  previously  to  send 
the  Austrians  a  summons  to  evacuate  it.  In  case  of  lefusnl,  be  was  to 
attack  immediately.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Russians  continued  advanc- 
ing into  Austria,  it  addressed  two  notes  on  this  subject,  the  one  to  the 
congress  «t  Rastadt,  the  other  to  the  emperor,  intimating,  that  if  in  the 
space  of  eight  days  counter-orders  were  not  issued  to  the  march  of  the 
Russians,  it  should  consider  war  as  declared.  Jourdan  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  Rhine  as  soon  as  that  time  should  have  expired. 

The  congress  of  Rastadt  had  made  great  progress  in  its  labours.  The 
questions  of  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  the  division  of  the  islands,  and  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  were  settled  ;  the  question  of  the  debts  was  now  the 
only  one  that  occupied  its  attention.  Most  of  the  Germanic  princes,  ex- 
cepting the  ecclesiastical  princes,  were  sincerely  desirous  of  arranging 
matters  so  as  to  avoid  war ;  but,  most  of  them  being  under  the  control  of 
Austria,  they  durst  not  speak  out.  The  members  of  the  deputation  sue 
cessively  quitted  the  congress,  and  it  appeared  likely  that  it  would  soon  be 
impossible  to  deliberate.  The  congress  declared  that  it  could  not  repiy  to 
the  note  of  the  Directory,  and  referred  it  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  The 
note  addressed  to  the  emperor  was  sent  to  Vienna  and  remained  unau 

•  All  those  HBsertions  are  justi  tied  by  the  delaiicd  aoiriraeiils  of  the  Arcliriuke  Cliaries, 
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Bwered  War  was  declared  dn  facto.  Jourdan  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  to  advance  through  the  Black  Forest  to  the  sources  of  the 
Danube.  He  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  llth  of  Ventose  (March  1),  The 
Archduke  Charles  crossed  the  Lech  .on  the  13th  of  Ventose  (March  3). 
Thus  the  limits  which  the  two  powers  had  prescribed  for  themselves  were 
passed,  and  they  were  about  to  come  once  more  to  blows.  At  tlie  same 
time,  Joiirdan,  though  making  an  offensive  march,  was  ordered  to  let  the 
enemy  fire  the  first  shots,  til!  the  declaration  of  war  should  be  approved  by 
the  legislative  body. 

Masseiia  was  meanwhile  acting  in  the  Grisons.  On  the  16th  of  Ventose 
(March  6),  he  summoned  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  them.  The  Grisons 
are  composed  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Inn,  or  the  Engadine.  Massena  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  thus  to  pick  up  all  the  corps  dis- 
persed in  the  upper  valleys.  Lecourbe,  who  formed  his  right  wing,  and 
who,  from  his  eKtraocdinary  activity  and  daring,  was  the  most  accomplished 
general  for  mountain  warfare,  waa  to  start  from  the  environs  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  cross  the  Rhine  towards  its  sources,  and  throw  himself  in  the 
vaJley  of  the  Inn.  General  Dessoles,  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
was  to  second  him,  by  proceeding  from  the  Valteline  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Adige. 

These  skilful  dispositions  were  made  with  great  vigour.  On  the  !6th  of 
Ventose  (March  6),  the  Rhine  was  boldly  crossed  at  ail  points.  The  sol- 
diers threw  carts  into  thei  river,  and  passed  over  them  as  upon  a  bridge. 
In  two  days  Massena  was  master  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  from 
its  sources  to  its  mouth  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  had  taken  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon  and  five  thousand  prisoners.  Lecourbe,  on  his  part, 
executed  with  equal  success  the  orders  of  his  commander-in-chief.  He 
crossed  the  Upper  Rhine,  passed  from  Dissentis  to  Tusis  in  the  valley  of 
the  Albuln,  and  from  this  valley  be  boldly  threw  himself  into  that  of  the 
Inn,  by  crossing  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe,  still  covered  with  'the 
snows  of  winter.  A  compulsory  delay  having  prevented  Dessoles  from 
proceeding  from  the  Valteline  towards  the  Upper  Adige,  Lecourbe  found 
himself  exposed  to  the  attack  of  all  the  Austrian  forces  cantoned  in  the 
Tyrol  While,  in  fact,  he  was  boldly  advancing  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
and  marching  upon  Mart'  b'kLdhh  i'  I'hh  corps 
upon  hia  rear ;  but  the  int       d  L  g        k  k  d  L     dohn, 

overthrew  him,  took  a  gr  b  p  d  d  laroh 

for  the  valley  of  the  Inn.* 

This  brilliant  commenc  d  d  b    Trench 

could  everywhere,  in  the  A  p  N  p       d  p     or  in 

number.     It  confirmed  th    D  wo  per- 

sist in  the  offensive,  and  k  ^       S  ty  of 

number. 

The  Directory  sent  to  J  wh    h  d  ob- 

tained from  the  Councils,       h     d  y      J      d   i  had 

debouched  by  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  into  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  angle  formed  by  the  river  and 
the  lake  opens  more  and  more  as  it  advances  into  Germany.     Jourdan, 

*  "  This  glorious  victory  wns  achieved  with  forces  scarcely  half  the  number  of  the 
vanquished ,  and  by  it  the  Froncii  found  themselves  mssters  of  the  upper  eitremity  of 
•be  two  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adige." — Jirmini.     E. 
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wlio  purposed  to  support  his  left  on  the  Danube  iiiid  liis  right  on  the  Lake 
of  Cod  stance,  was  therefore  obliged,  as  he  [Proceeded,  to  keep  extended  hia 
line,  and  consequently  to  weaken  it  in  a  cangerous  manner,  especially  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  very  superior  in  number.  He  had  at  first  advanced 
as  far  as  Mengen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Markdorf  on  the  other.  But,  learn- 
ing that  the  army  of  the  Rhine  would  not  be  organized  before  the  10th  of 
Germinal  (March  30),  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  turned  by  the  valley 
of  the  Necker,  he  felt  some  apprehension,  and  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. The  orders  of  his  government  and  the  success  of  Massena  decided 
him  to  march  forward  again.  He  chose  a  good  position  between  the  Lake 
of  Co  sta  ce  d  d  the  Danube.  Two  streams,  the  Ostrach  and  the  Aach, 
comn  enc  ng  early  at  the  same  point,  and  falling,  the  one  into  the  Danube, 
a  d  he  oti  er  nto  the  Lake  of  Constance,  form  one  and  the  same  right 
1  ne  beh  d  1  ch  JOurdan  established  himseif  St.  Cyr,  forming  his  left, 
vas  t  Mp  gen  Souham,  with  the  centre,  at  Pfiillendorf;  Ferine,  with 
the  ^1 1  at  Ba  endorf.  D'Haiitpoult  was  placed  with  the  reserve.  Le- 
febvre  th  the  division  of  the  advanced  guard,  was  at  Ostrach.  This  was 
the  most  accessible  point  of  the  line.  Situated  at  the  origin  of  the  two 
streams,  it  presented  marshes,  which  might  be  crossed  by  means  of  a  long 
causeway.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  meant 
not  to  sutfer  himself  to  be  anticipated,  resolved  to  make  his  principal  effort. 
He  directed  two  columns  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  French,  against  St. 
Cyr  and  Ferino.  But  the  whole  of  his  main  body,  nearly  fifty  thousand 
strong,  was  directed  upon  the  point  of  Ostvaeh,  where  there  were  at  most 
nine  thousand  French.  The  battle  com  enced  in  the  morning  of  the  2d 
of  Germinal  (March  21),  and  was  m         b    n  The  French  displayed, 

in  this  first  encounter,  a  bravery  and  [  new  hich  excited  the  admi- 

ration of  Prince  Charles  himself.  J  d  n  h  e  ed  to  this  point ;  but  the 
extent  ol  hi*:  line  and  the  niture  f  I  «n  y  did  not  ailow  him  by  a 
rapid  n  aje  nent  to  transfer  his  foi  f  n  h  w  ng^i  to  his  centre.  The 
pdsiage  WIS  forced    and    after  an  1  on      ab!  istance  Jourdan  found 

him  elf  obhiTbd  to  beat  i  retreat      He  fell  hick  letweea  Singen  and  Tutt- 

A  check  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  wi^i  disastrfus  It  destroyed 
thnt  spell  of  daring  and  invini,ibi!ity  by  meanb  )f  «hii,h  the  French  had 
need  to  make  amends  foi  number  \l  the  ^ame  time  their  inferiority  of 
force  had  tendered  that  check  almost  inevitable  Jourdan,  nevertheless, 
had  not  relmquished  the  intention  of  taking  the  ofTensifc  Knowing  that 
Massena  was  advancing  on  the  othei  '<ide  of  the  Rhine  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  army  ot  the  Danube  he  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  aid  his  colleague  and  to  support  him  bj  proceeding  towards 
the  I  ake  of  Const ince  He  had  another  motive  for  ad\  ancing  again  ;  this 
was  to  occupy  Stockach  where  the  roads  frcm  Switzerland  and  Swabia 
meet — a  point  which  he  had  done  wrong  to  ab-indon  when  retreating  be- 
tween Singen  and  Tuttlingen  He  h\ed  his  moiement  for  the  5th  of  Gei 
minal  (March  25) 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  not  jet  decided  "bat  direction  he  ought  to 
give  to  his  mivements  He  knew  not  whether  he  ought  to  direct  his 
march  to  Switzerhnd  so  ib  to  separate  Jourdan  fnm  Massena,  or  to  the 
souiLCs  of  the  Danube  so  is  to  separate  the  loimer  from  his  base  of  th« 
Rhine  The  direction  towards  Switzerland  eemed  to  him  to  be  mort 
advantageous  for  the  two  armies  for  the  French  had  is  strong  an  interest 
in  connecting  themsehes  with  the  aimy  of  Hel>etia  as  the  Aus 
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But  he  was  ignorant  of  Jourdan's  plans,  and  re- 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  them.  He 
e  for  the  5th  of  Germinal  (March  25),  the  very 
day  on -which  Jourdan  intended  to  attack  him. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  the  position  of  the  two  armies  ex- 
tremely complicated.  The  strategic  point  was  that  of  Stockach,  where  the 
roads  from  Swabia  and  Switzerland  meet.  It  was  this  point  that  Jourdan 
was  anxious  to  retake,  and  the  archduke  to  fceep.  The  Stockach,  a  small 
stream.  Tuns,  making  many  windings,  before  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  finisbes  its  aiouous  course  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  On  this  stream 
the  archduke  had  taken  position.  He  had  placed  his  left  between  Nenzin- 
gen  and  Wahiwies,  on  the  heights,  and  behind  one  of  the  windings  of  the 
Stockach.  His  centre  was  placed  on  an  elevated  plateau,  called  the  Nel- 
lenberg,  in  advance  of  the  Stockach.  His  right  was  on  the  prolongation 
of  this  plateau,  along  the  causeway  which  runs  from  Stockach  to  Liptiiigen. 
It  was  like  the  centre,  in  adrance  of  the  Stockach.  The  extremity  of  this 
wing  was  covered  by  the  thick  woods  which  extend  along  the  road  to  Lip- 
tingen.  There  were  great  defects  in  this  position.  If  the  left  had  the 
Stockach  before  it,  the  centre  and  the  right  had  it  at  their  backs,  and  were  li- 
able to  be  driven  into  it  by  an  effort  of  the  en*imy.  Besides,  ail  the  positions 
of  the  army  had  but  one  and  the  same  outlet  towards  the  town  of  Stockach, 
and,  in  case  of  a  forced  retreat,  the  left,  the  centre,  and  the  right,  would 
he  crowded  one  upon  another  on  a  single  road,  and  might,  by  meeting  there, 
produce  disastrous  confusion.  But  the  archduke,  in  resolving  to  cover 
Stockach,  could  not  take  any  other  position ;  and  necessity  was  his  excuse. 
He  had  but  two  faults  to  reproach  himself  with  :  the  one,  that  of  having 
omitted  to  throw  up  some  works  for  the  better  protection  of  his  centre,  and 
his  right ;  and  the  other,  of  having  placed  too  many  troops  on  his  left, 
which  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  river.  It  was  his  extreme  solici- 
tude to  retain  the  important  point  of  Stockach  which  had  induced  him  to 
distribute  his  troops  in  this  manner.  He  had,  in  other  respects,  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  immense  numerical  superiority 

Jourdan  was  ignorant  of  part  of  tl  e  dispos  t  on  of  t  e  archduke,  foi 
nothing  is  more  d  flic  !t  tl  an  reconna  saance  e  pec  ally  n  a  country  of 
snch  a  nature  as  that  on  wl  ch  the  two  am  es  ere  ac  no-  He  still  occu- 
pied the  opening  of  the  in  le  formed  by  the  Dan  lead  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  from  Tottl  ngen  to  Ste  «sl  ngen  Th  s  1  ne  s  very  extensive, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  vh  ch  scarcely  adm  tted  of  a  rapid  concen- 
tration, rendered  this  incon  enience  st  li  n  ore  serious.  He  ordered  Gene- 
ral Fetino,  who  commanded  his  right  towards  Steusslingen,  to  march  upon 
Wahlwjes;  and  Souham,  who  commanded  the  centre  towards  Eigeltingen, 
to  march  upon  Zenzingen.  These  two  generals  were  to  combine  their 
efforts  to  carry  the  archduke's  left  and  centre,  by  crossing  the  Stockach  and 
climbing  the  Nellenberg,  Jourdan  purposed  then  to  make  his  left,  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  his  reserve,  act  upon  the  point  of  Liptingen,  in  order  to 
penetrate  through  the  woods  which  covered  the  archduke's  right,  and  to 
succeed  in  forcing  it  These  dispositions  had  the  advantage  of  directing 
the  greatest  mass  of  forces  upon  tlie  archduke's  right  wing,  which  was 
moat  compromised.  Unfortunately,  all  the  columns  of  the  army  had  too 
distant  points  of' departure.  In  order  to  act  upon  Liptingen,  the  advanced 
guard  and  the  reserve  started  from  Emmingen-ob-Ek,  and  the  left  from 
Tutllingen,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march.     This  separation  was  the 
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more  dangerous,  because  the  French  army,  neariy  thirty-six  thousand 
strong,  was  inferior  by  at  least  one-third  to  the  Austrian  army. 

On  the  5th  of  Germinal  (March  25),  in  the  morning,  the  two  armies 
met.  The  French  army  marched  to  a  battle,  that  of  the  Austrians  to  a 
reconnaissance.  The  Austrians,  who  had  broken  up  a  little  before  us,  sur- 
prised our  advanced  guards,  but  were  soon  driven  in  at  all  points  by  the 
mass  of  our  divisions.  Ferino  on  the  right,  Souham  in  the  centre,  arrived 
at  Wahlwjes,  Orsingen,  Nenzingen,  on  the  bank  of  the  Stookach,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Nelienberg,  drove  back  the  Austrians  to  the  position  whicli  they 
had  occupied  in  the  morning,  and  commenced  a  serious  attack  on  that  po- 
sition. They  had  to  cross  the  Stoekach  and  to  force  the  Nelienberg.  A 
lonff  cannonade  took  place  along  the  whole  line. 

On  our  left,  the  success  was  more  speedy  and  more  complete.  The 
advanced  guard,  now  commanded  by  Soult,*  since  Lefebvre  had  been 
wounded,  repulsed  the  Austrisns,  who  had  advanced  to  Emmingen-ob-Ek, 
took  Liptingen,  put  them  to  the  rout  in  the  plain,  pursued  thera  with 
extreme  ardour,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  woods  from  them.  These 
woods  were  the  same  that  covered  the  Austrian  right.     By  following  up 

"  "  Jean-de-Dieu  Soult  was  born  in  tlie  year  1769,  and  entered  the  army  in  hia  six- 
teenth year.  Under  Hoche,  nnd  then  under  Jourdai),  be  distinguished  bunselfbyhla 
skill  and  bravelv;  and  at  iJie  battle  of  Fleutus,  in  particulnr,  he  exhibited  talents  of  the 
highest  order.  In  1794  he  was  made  seneral  of  brigade,  and,  four  years  afterwards,  of 
divisioQ.  The  First  Consul  know  iSouU  by  report,  and  one  day  inquired  of  Masaena  whe- 
ther be  deserved  his  reputation.  '  Both  for  judgment  and  couiage,'  replied  the  veteran, 
'  I  can  recommend  him  as  one  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  scarcely  a  superior.'  la  oonse- 
quence  of  this  praise  Soult  was  intrusted  witli  the  command  of  the  chasseurs  of  the  coa- 
Hular  goard.  When  (he  invasion  of  England  was  resolved  on,  he  was  placed  over  the  army 
encamped  from  Boulogne  to  Calus,  where  he  established  the  severest  discipline.  In 
1804  he  was  presented  with  the  marshal's  truheheon.  When  his  generals  surrounded 
Napoleon  to  receive  his  final  instructions  at  Auaterlitz,  all  that  he  said  to  Soult  was, 
'To  you,  marshal,  I  have  only  to  observe — act  as  you  always  do.'  in  the  heat  of  this 
celebrated  battle  an  aide-de-camp  arrived  with  an  order  that  he  ahoiild  instantly  take  the 
heights  of  Pratien.  'I  will  obey  the  Emperor's  commands  as  soon  as  I  can,'  replied  . 
the  marshal;  ' but  this  is  not  (he  proper  time.'  This  kindled  the  Emperor's  ragB,  who 
despatched  another  aide-de-camp  with  a  more  peremptory  mandate.  He  arrived  Justus 
Soult  was  putting  hia  column  in  motion.  The  maniEnvre  had  been  delayed  only  be- 
cause the  Russians  were  eilending  their  line  to  t[ie  leit,  and  so  weakening  their  centre, 
which  was  in  possesion  of  the  heights.  Complete  success  attended  the  marshal's  at- 
tack. Napoleon  from  his  eminence  perceived  at  once  the  reason  of  the  delay  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  movement.  He  rode  np  to  Soult,  and,  in  presence  of  th%  whole  stalf, 
told  him  that  he  accounted  him  the  ablest  tactician  in  the  empire.  For  his  behaviour 
at  Ejlau  he  mas  created  Duke  of  Daimatia,  and  soon  oilerwards  sent  to  Spain,  where 
he  was  defeated  by  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna,  to  whose  memory  he  erected  a  statue 
near  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen.  He  next  invaded  Portugal,  where  he  met  with  no 
better  success.  After  remaining  two  years  in  the  Peninsula,  defeated  in  every  action  he 
fought  with  Wellington,  Soult  was  called  to  Germany,  and  was  present  at  the  battie  of 
Bautzen.  While  at  Dresden,  news  acrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria,  on 
which  he  was  again  hurried  off  to  Sp^n  to  check  the  advance  of  Wellington.  But  he 
was  aa  urisuccessful  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and  received  his  final  defeat  under  the 
walls  of  Toulouse,  Oa  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  received  the  portfolio  .if  the 
ministry  at  war,  but  on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  sided  with  him,  and  fought 
at  Waterloo.  In  1816  he  was  banished  from  France, but  in  three  jenis  he  received  per- 
raiaaion  to  return,  and  in  1821  hia  marshars  slaiT  was  restored  le  him."-  Court  and 
Camp  of  BimapaTtB.     E. 

Soult,  by  a  show  of  superior  piety,  bad  the  art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Charles  X 
and  his  priestly  advisers.  On  me  downfall  of  that  dynasty  in  1830,  Louis- Philippe  9p 
pointed  him  to  a  place  in  the  ministry,  which  he  held  for  some  time,  and  then  resigned 
The  marshal  is  a  shrewd,  worldly  man,  a  skilfal  soldier,  and  a  consummate  coucder, 
and  is  at  this  period  (July,  1338)  ofiiciating  as  ambassador  extraordinary  of  France  to 
England  in  honour  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.     E. 
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their  movement,  the  Ffench  might  possibly  throw  it  into  the  ravine  of  the 
Stockach,  and  place  it  in  great  jeopardy.  But  it  was  clear  that  this  wing 
had  just  beeo  reinforced  at  the  expense  of  the  centre  and  the  left,  and  that 
it  was  requisite  to  act  upon  if  with  a  great  mass  of  force.  It  was  necessary,; 
therefore,  as  in  the  original  plan,  to  make  the  advanced  guard,  the  reserve, 
and  the  left,  converge  upon  this  same  point.  Unfortunately,  General  Jour- 
dan,  presuming  upon  the  too  easy  success  which  he  had  already  won, 
aimed  at  attaining  too  remote  an  ohject,  and,  instead  of  calling  St.  Cyr  to 
him,  he  ordered  that  general  lo  make  a  long  circuit  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  Austrians  and  cutting  off  their  retreat.  This  was  hastening  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory  before  the  victory  was  achieved.  Genera!  Jourdan 
kept  at  the  decisive  point  only  the  division  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  the 
reserve  under  d'Hautpoul. 

Meanwhile  the  right  of  the  Austrians,  seeing  the  woods  which  covered 
them  forced  by  the  enemy,  faced  about,  and  disputed  with  extreme  obsti- 
nacy the  causeway  from  Liptingen  to  Stockach,  which  runs  through  those 
woods.  They  were  fighting  furiously,  when  the  archduke  came  up  in  the 
utmost  haste.  Forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  danger,  he  withdrew 
the  grenadiers  and  the  cuirassiers  from  the  centre  and  the  left,  and  moved 
them  to  his  right.  Giving  himself  no  concern  about  Ihe  movement  of  St. 
Cyr  gn  his  rear,  he  concluded  that,  if  Jourdan  were  repulsed,  St,  Cyr 
would  be  in  so  much  the  greater  danger ;  and  he  resolved  to  confine  himself 
to  a  decisive  effort  towards  the  point  actually  threatened. 

The  woods  were  disputed  with  extraordinary  obstinacy.  The  French, 
Very  inferior  in  number,  resisted  with  a  courage  which  the  archduke  calls 
admirable  ;  but  the  prince  charged  in  person  with  some  battalions  on  the 
causeway  of  Liptingen,  and  made  the  French  loose  their  hold.  The  latter 
were  driven  out  of  the  woods,  and  at  length  found  themselves  in  the  unco- 
vered plain  of  Liptingen,  from  which  they  had  started,  Jourdan  sent  to 
demand  succours  of  St.  Cyr;  but  it  was  too  !ate.  He  had  bis  reserve  left, 
and  he  determined  to  order  a  charge  of  cavalry,  with  a  view  to  regain  the 
advantages  that  he  had  lost.  He  despatched  four  regiments  of  cavalry  at 
once.  This  charge,  probably  checked  by  another  charge,  made  seasonably 
by  the  archduke's  cuirassiers,  was  not  successful,  A  terrible  confusion 
ensued  in  the  plain  of  Liptingen.'.  The  French,  after  performing  prodigies 
of  valour,  fled.  General  Jourdan  made  heroic  efforts  lo  stop  the  fugitives; 
he  was  himself  hurried  along  by  them.  The  Austrians,  however,  ex- 
hausted by  this  long  combat,  durst  not  pursue  us. 

The  engagement  was  now  over.  Ferino  and  Soubam  bad  maintained 
their  ground,  but  they  had  not  forced  either  the  centre  or  the  left  of  the 
Austrians,  St.  Cyr  was  getting  upon  their  reari  It  could  not  be  said  that 
the  battle  was  lost :  the  French,  inferior  by  one-third,  had  everywhere 
retained  the  field  of  battle,  and  displayed  remarkable  intrepidity;  but,  with 
their  inferiority,  and  separated  as  their  different  corps  were,  not  to  have 
conquered,  was  lo  be  beaten.  It  was  necessary  immediately  to  call  in  St. 
Cyr,  who  was  in  a  very  precarious  situation,  to  rally  the  advanced  guard 
and  the  reserve,  which  had  suffered  severely,  and  to  bring  back  the  centre 
and  the  right.  Jourdan  forthwith  issued  orders  accordingly,  and  directed 
St.  Cyr  to  fall  back  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  position  of  the  latter  had 
become  extremely  perilous,  but  he  effected  his  retreat  with  the  steadiness 
which  has  always  distinguished  him,  and  regained  the  Danube  without 
accident.  The  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  had  been  nearly 
5(iual  on  both  sides.     It  amounted  to  about  font  or  five  thousand  men 
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y,  the  French  were  uiiabie  to  keep  the  field,  and 
m  to  seek  shelter  behind  some  formidabie  line, 
witzerland  or  to  the  Rhine?  It  was  evident 
zeriand,  they  might  combine  tbeir  efforts  with 
ubled  by  that  junction  to  resume  an  imposing 
i  ral  Jourdan  did  not  deem  it  right  to  follow  this 
sive  for  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  on  which  Berna- 
more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  imd  he 
entrance  of  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  He 
oh  he  conceived  to  be  strong,  and  leaving  the 
hief  of  hia  staff,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  to  compiain 
n  which  his  army  had  been  left.  The  results 
an  all  the  complaints  in  the  vi'orld,  and  it  would 
emain  with  his  army  than  to  go  to  Paris  to 

ic  Council  imposed  upon  the  Archduke  Charles 
y  balanced  ours.  If  the  archduke,  following  up 
d  our  vanquished  army  without  intermission,  he 
complete  disorder,  and  perhaps  even  destroyed 
had  time  to  return  towards  Switzerland,  to  attack 
asistauce,  reduced  to  his  thirty  thousand  men, 
r  valleys  of  the  Alps.-  It  would  not  have  been 
ff  om  the  road  to  France.  But  the  Aulie  Council 
ush  on  for  the  Rhine,  before  Switzerland  was 
onsequence  of  the  principle  that  the  key  to  the 


D  h  es  in  Swabia,  the  v/ac  was  proceeding  in  the 

Up       A  M  ase         as  operating  towards  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 

L  f  the  Inn,  Dessoles  towards  those  of  the  Adige, 

ce  There  was,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  little 
b  is  into  the  Lake  of  Constance,  a  position  which 

It  w     n  y  t    carry—that  of  Feldkircii.     Massena  had  exerted  all  his 

en    g}  mpiish  this  purpose,  but  lie  had  lost  two  thousand  men  with- 

o  I       L        rbe  and  Dessoles  had  fought  brilliant  actions,  the  former 

a  T  (     I    ter  at  Naudets,  which  had  put  three  or  four  thousand 

p  n       I      hands  of  each,  and   amply  compensated  the  check   at 

F  !dk  h  Tl  the  French,  from  their  spirit  and  hardihood,  maintained 
th       p  y      the  Alps. 

Operations  commenced  in  Italy  the  very  day  after  the  battle  of  Stockach, 
The  French  had  received  about  thirty  thousand  conscripts,  which  increased 
the  mass  of  their  forces  in  Italy  to  very  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  men.  They  were  distributed  as  follows.  Thirty  thousand  old 
troops,  under  Macdonald,  guarded  Rome  and  Naples.  The  thirty  thousand 
young  soldiers  were  in  the  fortresses.  There  remained  fifty-six  thousand 
men  under  Scherer.  Of  these  fifty-six  thousand  men,  he  had  detached  five 
thousand  under  General  Gauthier  to  occupy  Tuscany,  and  five  thousand 
under  General  Dessoles  to  act  in  the  Vaiteline.  Thus  Scherer  had  forty- 
sin  thousand  left  to  fight  upon  the  Adige,  an  essential  point,  to  which  the 
whole  mass  of  our  forces  ought  to  have  been  directed.  Besides  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  small  number  of  men  on  this  decisive  point,  there  was 
another  which  was  not  less  fatal  to  the  French.  The  general  inspired  no 
confidence.  He  was  not  young  enough,  as  we  have  observed ;  he  had, 
besides,  rendered  himself  unpopular  during  his  ministry.     He  was  himself 
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aware  of  this,  and  it  was  witli  great  reluctance  that  lie  had  accepted  the 
command.  He  went  about  at  night  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  tents,  and  to  collect  with  his  own  ears  the  proofs  of  his 
unpopularity.  These  were  most  unfavourable  circumstances  at  the  outset 
of  a  great  and  difficult  campaign. 

The  AustrJans  were  to  be  commanded  by  Melas  and  Suwarrow.  Mean- 
while they  were  under  the  Baron  de  Kray,  one  of  the  emperor's  best 
generals.  They  amounted,  even  before  the  arriva!  of  the  B-ussians,  to 
eighty-five  thousand  men  in  Upper  Italy.  Very  nearly  sixty  thousand  were 
already  on  the  Adige.  In  both  armies  orders  had  been  given  to  take  the 
offensive.  The  Austrians  were  to  debouch  from  Verona,  to  skirt  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  to  advance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  masking 
all  the  fortresses.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  support  that  of  the 
army  of  the  Tyrol  in  the  mountains. 

Scherer  had  received  no  other  injunction  than  to  cross  the  Adige.  The 
commission  was  difficult,  and  the  Austrians  had  all  the  advantage  of  that 
line,  which  must  be  sufficiently  known  from  the  events  of  1796,  Verona 
and  Legnago,  which  command  it,  belonged  to  the  Austrians.  The 
attempt  to  throw  a  bridge  at  any  point  whatever  would  have  been  extremely 
dangerous,  for  the  Austrians,  possessing  Verona  and  Legnago,  would  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  debouch  on  the  flank  of  the  army  while  so  engaged. 
The  safest  course,  if  orders  had  not  been  received  to  take  the  offensive, 
would  have  been  to  allow  the  enemy  to  debouch  beyond  Verona,  to  attack 
him  on  a  ground  which  we  should  have  had  time  to  choose,  to  give 
him  battle,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  results  of  the  victory  to  cross  the 
Adige  at  his  heek 

Scherer,  being  obliged  to  take  tbe  initiative,  hesitated  as  to  what  course 
he  should  pursue,  hut  at  length  decided  upon  an  attack  towards  his  lefl;. 
The  reader  recollects,  no  doubt,  the  position  of  Rivoli  in  the  oiountains,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Tyrol,  and  very  far  above  Verona,  The  Austrians  had 
intrenched  all  t!je  approaches  to  it  and  formed  a  camp  at  Paatrengo. 
Soberer  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  this  camp  from  them,  and  to 
throw  them  back  on  this  side  beyond  the  Adige.  The  three  divisions  of 
Serrurier,  Delmas,  and  Grenier,  were  destined  for  this  service.  Moreau, 
who  had  become  merely  a  general  of  division  under  Scherer,  was,  with 
Hatry's  and  Victor's  divisions,  to  alarm  Verona.  General  Montrichard, 
with  one  division,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  upon  Legnago.  This 
distribution  of  force  indicated  the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief 

The  attack  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Germinal  (March  96),  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Stockach.  The  three  divisions  directed  to  attack  the  camp 
of  Pastrengo  on  several  points,  took  it  witii  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  the  old 
army  of  Italy,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Rivoli.  They  took  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  and  a  great  number  of  cannon  from  the  Austrians.  The 
latter  recrossed  the  Adige  in  haste,  by  a  bridge  which  they  had  thrown 
across  at  Polo  and  which  they  had  timp  to  destroy  At  the  centre  under 
Veron      Iwfihngfll!  d        d  fh        y 

Kaim  dplyd  1  b  ydfdgd  hm 

That    fSnMmw  nk  dl  M  n 

less  Ob  1    n  1  d  d  11        I  q  ny 

advan  d        pdhmpn\  M  hd        mig 

less  d  nLa^  dldgK)d  dby 
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effort  upon  the  Lower  Adige.  He  had  despatched  thither  great  part  of  his 
forces,  and  in  debouching  from  Legnago  he  placed  Montrjchard  in  the  most 
imminent  peril.  The  latter  fortunateiy  covered  hiraaelf  by  the  accidents 
of  the  ground,  and  prudently  fell  back  upon  Moreau. 

The  action  ha^  been  bloody  and  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  French 
on  the  left  and  at  the  centre.  Their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, might  he  estimated  at  four  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  at  eight 
thousand  at  least.*  In  spite,  however,  of  the  advantage  acquired  by  the 
French,  they  had  obtained  ijut  very  unimportant  results.  At  Verona,  they  had 
only  shut  up  the  Austrians ;  above  Verona,  they  had  driven  thera  across  the 
Adige,  and  they  had  gained  the  means  of  passing  it  after  them  by  repairing 
the  bridge  of  Polo.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  road  which  tuns  out- 
side of  that  river  passes  through  Verona,  and  that  there  is  no  other  outlet 
for  debouching  into  the  plain.  It  was  not  enough,  then,  to  cross  the  Adige 
at  Polo  ;  after  crossing  it,  our  troops  found  themselves  facing  Verona,  in 
the  same  position  as  Moreau  at  the  centre,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
place.  If,  Oft  the  same  day,  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  disorder  into 
which  the  attack  on  the  camp  of  Paslrengo  had  thrown  the  Austrians,  and 
if  no  time  had  been  lost  in  re-establishing  the  bridge  of  Polo,  perhap.s  the 
French  might  have  entered  the  place  at  the  heels  of  the  fugitives,  especially 
by  favour  of  the  obstinate  battie  which  Moreau  was  fighting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adige  with  General  Kaim. 

Unfortunately,  not  one  of  these  plans  was  adopted.  This  fault,  however, 
might  have  been  repaired  on  the  following  day  by  operating  briskly,  and 
by  moving  the  bulk  ff  the  forces  before  and  above  Verona  towards 
the  point  of  Polo.  But  Scherer  look  three  successive  days  to  consider 
what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  directed  a  road  to  be  sought  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adige,  which  would  allow  him  to  avoid  Verona,  The 
army  was  indignant  at  this  hesitation,  and  loudly  complained  that  the 
advantages  gained  in  the  action  of  the  6th  (March  26),  were  not  followed 
up.  At  length,  on  the  9th  of  Germinal  (March  39),  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  Scherer  decided  to  act.  He  formed  the  singular  plan  of  throw- 
ing Serrurier's  division  across  the  Adige  by  the  bridge  of  Polo,  and  of 
directing  the  mass  of  his  army  between  Verona  and  Legnago,  for  (he  pur 
pose  of  attempting  the  passage  of  the  river  there.  To  effect  the  removal 
of  his  forces,  he  sent  two  divisions  of  his  left  to  his  right,  made  them  pass 
behind  his  centre,  and  exposed  them  to  useless  fatigues,  upon  wretched  roads, 
utterly  ruined  by  the  rains. 

On  the  10th  ofGerminal  (March  30),  the  new  plan  was  put  in  execution, 
Serrurier,  with  his  division,  six  thousand  strong,  crossed  the  Adige  alone 
at  Polo,  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  moving  lower  down  between  Ve- 
rona and  Legnago,  It  was  easy  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  fate  of  Ser- 
rurier's division.  Proceeding  after  cros^ino  the  Adige,  along  a  road  which 
was  closed  by  Verona,  and  vl  h  1  fo  led  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac,  hp 
incurred  great  risks.  Kray  ha  n,,  a  co  ect  notion  of  its  situation,  de- 
spatched against  it  a  mass  of  fo  ces  th  ee     mes  its  number,  and  drove  i( 

'  "The  loss  of  the  French  in         ba         n  d  ki  four  thousand  men,  while  Uiat 

of  the  Iniperiiiliata  was  nearly  se  n  h  nd  b  nevertheless,  as  the  auccesa  on  thp 
left  and  centre  waa  in  some  degr  b  n  d  b  tl  disaster  on  the  right,  they  were  uu- 
ahle  to  derive  anj  decisive  advantage  from  tins  large  difference  in  their  favour.  Alreao 
the  courage  of  the  Austriana  was  elevated  bj  the  balanced  suoeeas  which  they  had  ob 

lained;  and,  from  the  hesitation  of  the  enemy  ir  -"-■--    '-■    -'—-- ■  d-— ,. 

go,  they  perceiveo  with  pleaauie,  that  the  geniu 
nis  snccessar." — Aliiim.     E. 
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Dviskiy  back  upon  the  biidge  of  Polo,  Confusion  ensued  in  the  ranks. 
The  river  was  recrossed,  but  this  was  effected  in  disorder.  Detachments 
were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Scherer,  when  apprized  of  this 
check,  which  was  inevitable,  contented  himself  with  picking  up  (he  beaten 
division,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  Lower  Adige,  where  he  had  now 
concentrated  the  greater  part  of  iiis  forces. 

Several  more  days  were  passed  by  both  parties  in  feeling  their  way.  At 
length  Kray  took  a  determination,  and  resolved,  while  Scherer  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  Lower  Adige,  to  debouch  en  masse  from  Verona,  to  march  upon 
Scherer' s  flank,  and  to  drive  him  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  sea.  The 
disposition  was  good ;  bnt,  fortunately,  a.n  intercepted  order  made  Moreau 
acquainted  with  Kray's  plan  ;  he  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  gene- 
ral-in- chief,  and  urged  him  to  direct  his  divisions  to  ascend  the  river  again, 
in  order  to  make  head  towards  Verona,  by  which  place  the  enemy  was  about 
to  debouch. 

It  was  while  executing  this  movement  that  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
16th  of  Germina!  (April  5),  in  the  environs  of  Magaano.  Victor's  andGre- 
nier's  divisions,  forming  the  right,  towards  the  Adige,  were  ascending  the 
river  by  San  Giovaai  and  Tomba;  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Ve- 
rona. They  overthrew  Mercantin's  division,  which  was  opposed  to  them, 
and  completely  destroyed  Wartensleben's  regiment.  Thus  these  two  divi- 
sions arrived  nearly  opposite  to  Verona,  and  were  enabled  to  accomplish 
their  object,  which  was  to  cut  off  from  that  city  all  the  troops  that  Kray 
might  have  sent  out  of  it,  Delmas's  division,  which  was  to  move  to  the 
centre,  towards  Butta  Preda  and  Magnano,  was  delayed,  and  afforded  the 
Austrian  division  of  Kaim  occasion  to  advance  as  far  as  Butta  Preda,  and 
thus  to  form  a  salient  point  about  the  middle  of  our  line.  But  Moreau,  on 
the  left,  with  Sermrier's,  Hatry's,  and  Montrichard's  divisions,  victoriously 
advanced.  He  had  ordered  Montrichard's  division  to  change  front,  in  order 
to  face  Butta  Preda,  about  the  spot  where  the  enemy  had  formed  a  point, 
and  was  marctiiug  with  his  two  other  divisions  towirds  Dazano  Delmas, 
having  at  length  arrived  at  Butta  Pfeda,  covered  our  centre ,  and  at  this 
moment  fortune  seemed  to  declaip  m  our  fivour,  for  our  right,  completely 
victorious  on  the  side  next  to  the  Adige,  was  preparing  to  mtetcept  the 
retreat  of  the  Anstrians  to  Veronf 

But  Kray,  judging  that  the  e?sentni  pomt  w  as  ou  oui  r  ght,  and  that  he 
ought  to  renounce  success  on  all  the  othei  pomts  for  the  purposje  of  secur- 
ing it  on  that,  directed  thither  the  greatest  mass  of  his  forces-  He  had  one 
advantage  over  Scheier,  namely,  the  proximity  of  his  divisions,  which  per- 
mitted him  to  displace. them  with  greater  facility.  The  French  divisions, 
on  the  contrary,  were  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  and  fought  on 
ground  intersected  by  numerous  inciosures.  Kray  feJi  unawares,  with  his 
whole  reserve,  upon  Grenier's  division.  Victor  was  proceeding  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  latter,  when  he  was  himself  charged  by  the  Nadasty  and  Reisky 
regiments.  Kray  was  not  content  with  this  first  advantage,  He  had 
caused  Mercantin's  division,  beaten  in  the  morning,  to  be  rallied  in  the 
rear  ;  he  despatched  it  afresh  against  Grenier's  and  Victor's  divisions,  and 
thus  decided  their  defeat.  Those  two  divisions,  in  spite  of  a  warm  resist- 
ance, were  obliged  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle.  The  right  being  put  to 
the  rout,  our  centre  found  itself  threatened.  Kray  did  not  fail  to  proceed 
against  it ;  but  Moreau  was  there,  and  he  prevented  Kray  from  following 
ap  his  advantage. 
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The  biittiewas  evidently  lost,  and  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  n 
The  loss  had  been  great  on  both  sides.  The  Austrians  had  three  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  two  thousand  of  them  were  prisoners.  The 
French  had  an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded,  but  they  had  lost  four 
thousand  prisoners.  It  was  there  that  General  Pigeon,  who,  during  the 
first  campaign  io  Italy,  bad  displayed  such  talent  and  daring  in  the  ad- 
vanced guards,  was  mortally  wounded. 

Moreau  advised  that  the  army  should  sleep  on  ihe  field  of  battle,  to  avoid 
the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  retreat,  but  Scherer  resolved  to  fail  back  the 
same  evening.  Next  day,  he  retired  behind  the  Molinella,  arid  on  the  day 
following,  the  I8th  of  Germinal  (April  7),  to  the  Mincio.  Supported  upon 
Peschiera  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mantua  on  the  other,  he  would  be  enabled 
to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance,  to  recall  Macdonald  from  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peninsula  and  by  this  concentration  of  hi'i  forces  to  recover 
h       p  y     1     1  h    h  d  i       by   I      b     1       t  M  f  But  the  un- 

f  SI  h  d    n      ly  1       h         If  p      es  H      oldiets  were 

w  dpdb  M  fhy  flly,  they  were 

d  dfl  dhyped   their  re- 

1  k  if  1  t    h       g  n      1      I  hat,  for  their 

p  h      i    d  d  1       d    J  11  h     1  y      f   1  eir  brightest 

glorj.  The  icpioaches  of  hi>  army  had  shocked  fecherei  as  much  as  his 
defeat.  Conceiving  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  ground  on  the  Mincio, 
he  retired  to  the  Oglio,  and  then  to  the  Adda,  which  he  reached  on  the  12th 
of  April.     No  one  could  tell  where  this  retrograde  movement  would  end. 

The  campaign  had  been  opened  scarcely  six  weeks,  and  we  were  already 
retreating  at  all  points.  Ernoulf,  chief  of  the  staff,  whom  Jourdan  had  left 
with  the  army  of  the  Danube  at  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  had  taken  fright  on  being  informed  of  an  incursion  of  a  few  light 
troops  on  his  flanks,  and  retired  in  disorder  towards  the  Rhine,  Thus, 
both  ill  Germany  and  in  Italy,  our  armies,  as  brave  as  ever,  nevertheless 
lost  their  conquests,  and  retreated  beaten  towards  the  frontier.  It  was  in 
Switzerland  only  that  we  had  retained  the  advantage.  There  Massena 
kept  his  ground  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his  character  ;  and,  escepting  the 
fruitless  attempt  on  Feldkirch,  had  uniformly  come  off  conqueror.  But, 
established  on  the  projecting  point  formed  by  Switzerland  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  he  was  placed  between  two  victorious  armies,  and  it  became 
indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  retreat.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  to 
that  effect  to  Lecourbe,  and  fell  back  into  the  interior  of  Switzerland,  but 
in  good  order,  and  preserving  the  most  imposing  attitude. 

Our  arms  were  humbled,  and  our  ministers  abroad  were  destined  to  be 
the  victims  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  atrocious  outrage.  War  being 
declared  against,  the  emperor,  and  not  against  the  Germanic  empire,  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  had  continued  assembled.  The  parties  had  very  nearly 
arranged  matters  as  to  the  last  difBculty,  that  of  the  debts  :  but  two-thirds 
of  the  states  bad  already  recalled  their  deputies.  This  was  an  effect  of  the 
influence  of  Austria,  which  did  not  wish  peace  to  be  concluded.  Some 
only  of  the  deputies  of  Germany  still  remained,  and,  the  retreat  of  the  army 

*  "  Before  night,  Scherer  drew  off  his  shattered  forces  benma  (he  Tararo,  carrying 
with  them  two  thoosund  prieoners  and  several  pieces  of  caiinon — ^a  poor  eompensation 
for  the  ioss  of  four  thouaand  killed  and  wounded,  four  thousand  prisonejB,  seven  staod- 
Brda,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  forty  caisBOns,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  life.  This  victory,  one  of  tlie  most  signal  in  the  Austrian  annals,  decided  thp 
ftte  of  Italy,'"— Jomms.     E 
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of  the  Danube  having  opened  the  country,  the  deliberations  weie  held 
dinidst  Austrian  troops.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  then  conceived  an  infa- 
mous plaa,  which  reflected  long  dishonour  on  its  policy.  It  had  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  haughtioeas  aod  energy  which  our  ministers  had  displayed  at 
Rastadt.  It  imputed  to  them  a  disclosure  wlijch  had  deeply  compromised 
it  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germanic  body.  It  was  that  of  the  secret  articles 
arranged  with  Bonaparte  for  the  occupation  of  Mayence.  These  secret 
articles  proved  that,  in  order  to  obtain  Palma  Nova  in  the  Friule,  the 
Austrian  cabinet  had  ceded  Mayence,  and  unworthilj'  betrayed  the  interests 
of  the  Empire.  That  cabinet  was  highly  incensed,  and  resolved  to  take 
vengeance  on  our  ministers.  It  wished,  moreover,  to  seize  their  papers,  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  German  princes  were  at  the  moment  treating  indi- 
vidually with  the  French  republic.  It  therefore  conceived  the  criminal  idea 
of  securing  the  persons  of  our  ministers  on  their  return  to  France, .of 
robbing,  ill-using,  and  perhaps  even  murdering  them.  It  was  never  known, 
however,  whether  the  order  for  murdering  them  had  been  given  in  a  posi- 

Our  ministers  already  felt  some  distrust,  and,  without  apprehending  any 
attack  on  (heir  persons,  they  had  some  fears  for  theiv  correspondence.  It 
waaj  in  fact,  interrupted  on  the  30th  of  Germinal  by  Che  removal  of  the 
pontoniers  who  conveyed  it  across.  Our  ministers  remonstrated  ;  the  depu- 
tation of  the  Empire  remonstrated  too,  and  asked  if  the  congress  could 
consider  itself  safe.  The  Austrian  officer  to  whom  it  addressed  itself,  did  not 
return  a  satisfactory  answer.  Our  ministers  then  declared  that  they  would 
set  out  in  three  days,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  9th  of  Floreal  (April  29),  for 
Strasburg,  adding  that  they  should  stay  in  that  city,  ready  to  renew  the 
negotiations  as  soon  as  any  wish  to  that  effect  should  be  expressed.  On 
the  7th  of  Floreal,  a  courier  of  the  legation  was  seized.  Fresh  remon- 
strances were  made  by  the  whole  congress,  and  it  was  expressly  asked 
whether  the  French  ministers  were  safe.  The  Austrian  colonel  com- 
manding the  Szekler  hussars,  cantoned  near  Rastadt,  replied  that  the 
French  ministers  had  but  to  set  out  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  was 
applied  to  for  an  escort  for  them,  but  refused  it,  and  declared  that  their 
persons  would  be  respected.  Our  three  ministers,  Jean  Debry,  Bonnier, 
and  Roberjeot,  set  out  at  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Floreal  (April 
28)  They  occupied  three  carnages  with  their  families  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  tie  L  ^unan  legation  and  the  secretaries  of  embass)  At  first  an 
objection  was  made  to  permit  them  to  leive  Eastadt  but  at  length  ail 
obstacles  nere  renoved  ind  they  departed  They  «ere  scarcely  fifty 
paces  from  Rastadt  when  a  troop  jf  Szekler  hussaii  rushed  upon  them 
with  drawn  s  vords  and  stopped  the  carriages  That  of  Jean  Debry  was 
the  fir  t  The  hub<iars  violently  opened  the  door  and  a^ked  in  a  semi- 
barbirous  jargon  if  he  was  Jean  Debry  On  hif  repl}  in  the  affirmative, 
they  seized  him  by  the  throat  dragged  him  out  of  the  carnage  and  in 
pre'ience  of  his  wife  ind  children  ieli  upon  him  with  their  sabres.  Be- 
lieving him  to  be  dead  they  went  to  the  other  carriages  and  murdered 
Roberjeot  and  Bonnier  m  the  arms  of  their  families  The  members  of  the 
Ligurian  legit  on  and  the  secretar  e=  of  enba'fs)  had  time  ti  fsc^pe.  The 
ruffians  charged  with  this  execution  then  plundered  the  carriages,  and 
carried  off  all  the  papers 

Jean  Debry  had  not  received  anj  mortil  wound  The  cooh  e  s  of  the 
night  restored  to  him  the  use  of  his  senses  and  he  crawled  cjvered  with 
blood  to  Rastadt      W  hen  this  outrage  was  known    it  excited  the  indig- 
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nation  of  the  inhabilaiita  and  of  the  members  of  the  congress.  German 
honour  was  shocked  at  a  violation  of  tSie  law  of  nations  unheard-of  among 
civilized  people,  and  which  waa  only  conceivable  of  a  semi-barbarian 
cabinet.  The  members  of  the  deputation  left  at  the  congress  paid  ail  pos- 
sible attention  to  Jean  Dehry  and  to  the  families  of  the  murdered  ministers. 
They  afterwards  assembled,  and  drew  up  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
denounced  to  the  world  the  outrage  that  had  just  been  committed,  and  re- 
pelled all  suspicion  of  connivance  with  Austria,  This  crime,  known 
immediately  throughout  all  Europe,  excited  universal  indignation.*  The 
Archduke  Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  Massena,  intimating  that  he  should 
direct  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  the  colonel  of  the  Szekiec 
hussars ;  but  this  cold  and  formal  .letter,  which  proved  the  embarrassment 
of  the  prince,  was  not  worthy  of  him  and  of  his  character, .  Austria  did  not, 
and  couid  not,  make  any  reply  to  the  accusations  directed  against  her. 

Thus  the  war  between  the  two  systems  that  divided  the  world  was  impla- 
cable. The  republican  ministers,  ifl-received  at  first,  then  insulted  during 
a  year  of  peace,  were  at  last  murdered  in  a  most  unworthy  manner,  and 
with  a  ferocity  characteristic  of  savages  alone.  The  law  of  nations, 
observed  between  the  most  inveterate  enemies,  was  violated  only  in  regard 
to  them. 

•  "  About  this  time  our  plenipotentiaries  wers  maBBaoced  at  Bastodt  by  the  Sheklei 
hussars,  and  notwitlistanding  the  indignation  expressed  by  all  Ftenelimen  at  thst  atro- 
Eioua  act,  vengeance  was  elill  very  tardy  in  overtaking  the  assassins.  The  tiyo  Conncils 
were  the  first  to  render  a  melnnchoty  tribule  of  hcnour  to  the  victims.  Who  that  saw 
that  ceremony  can  evec  forget  its  solemnity  ?  Who  can  recollect  without  emotion  the 
religious  silence  which  reigned  liiroughput  the  haZI  and  tribnues,  when  the  vote  was 
put?  The  president  turned  towards  the  eucnle  chair  of  the  violim,  on  which  lay  tlte 
oflicial  coatanie  of  the  assassinated  representative  covered  with  black  crape,  bent  over 
it,  and  pronouncing  the  names  of  Robertjot  and  Bonnier,  added  in  a  voice,  the  tone  of 
which  was  always  thrilling,  '  Assassinated  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt ! '  Immediately  all 
the  representatives  responded,  'May  their  blood  be  upon  the  heads  of  their  murderers!' 
This  crime  was  long  attributed  to  the  court  of  Austria;  but  I  have  poaitire  evidence 
that  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  tbe  colonel  of  the  Shekler  regiment  were  the  sole 
authors  of  the  murder.  1  do  not  now  recollect  at  what  battle  it  was  that  the  Shekler 
hussars  were  in  such  a  situation  us  obliged  them  to  capitulate.  Their  consciences  told 
them,  however,that  they  ought  not  to  expect  quarter.  'Will  you  make  os  prisoners?' 
demanded  the  commander  or  the  corps.  He  received  for  answer  an  exclamation  of  rag« 
and  indignation  —  'Defend  jouraeives,  wretches!'  The  whole  regiment  was  eict«r 
minated," — Dasliess  i'Mncrdes.     E, 

TOL,  IV,— 43  2  C 
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made  the  ven  worst  choice  of  generdls  to  command  them.     Champunnet, 

h        nq  f  N  pi  confinement  for  having  endeavoured  to 

p  1        P  f  h  of  the  government.     Moreau  was  reduced 

h    p         f  g  If  division.     Joubert,  the  conqueror  of  the 

T      ]     1  g  f    h     h  roes  of  ItaJy,  were  without   command. 

SI  1  J  Id  paved  the  way  to  all  our  defeats  by  his 

dn  1   d    b  m     d  of  the  army  of  Italy,  because  he  was  a 

o  n   jm  d  f       d    f  R     be!.     But  they  did  not  stop  here.     There 
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were  other  names  which  they  repeated  witli  acrimoiiy.  The  illustrious 
Bonaparte,  his  illustrious  lieutenanla,  Kleber  and  Desaix,  and  their  forty 
thousana  companions  in  arms,  the  conquerors  of  Austria  where  we  e 
they?     In  Egypt,  in  a  distant  land,      h  k  p       h      m 

the  imprudence  of  the  government,  p    h  p         m         tn  I       w 

began  to  be  asserted  that  this  ent  d        d    h  d  b    n 

contrived  by  the  Directory  to  get  r  d  v/  m 

was  jealous. 

They  went  hack  still  farther.     1  h  p        h  d  m 

account  of  the  war  itself.     They  ins      dh         hdp        kdb  ij 

prudent  conduct  towards  the  power       I       d         d  d  S 
thrown  the  Pope  and  the  court  o     N  p  es  h  d  A 

extremities,  and  all  without  being  pr  p 
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w      d  h  mp        nsible,  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with 

h  nd  esp  n  radictions,  of  the  parties. 

W  h  gh  of  facts,  we  shaJI  he  able  to  reply  to  all 

h  p  r      D  y  had  not  suffered  the  ranks  of  the  armies 

to  be  thiuued,  for  it  had  granted  only  twelve  thousand  furloughs ;  but  it 
could  not  possibly  prevent  desertions  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  not  a 
government  in  the  world  that  could  have  prevented  them.  The  Directory 
would  even  have  exposed  itself  to  the  chargeof  tyranny,  by  taking  measures 
toofalige  many  soldiers  to  rejoin  the  armies.  There  would,  in  fact,  have 
been  some  harshness  in  forcing  men  who  had  been  spilling  their  blood  for 
the  last  six  years  to  return  to  their  colours.  Il  was  but  five  months  since 
the  conscription  was  decreed  ;  and  it  had  not  had  the  means,  in  so  short  a 
time,  to  organize  that  system  of  recruiting,  and  above  all  to  equip  and  to 
train  the  conscripts,  to  form  them  into  field  battalions,  and  to  send  them  to 
Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  had  retained  some  old  bat- 
talions, because  they  were  indispensable  for  maintaining  tranquillity  during 
the  elections,  and  because  this  duty  could  not  be  committed  to  young  sol- 
diers, whose  sentirasnts  were  not  formed,  and  whose  attachment  to  the 
republic  was  not  sufficiently  decided.  Another  important  reason  had 
justified  this  precaiuion,  namely.  La  Vendee  again  excited  by  foreign  emis- 
earies,*  and  Holland  threatened  by  the  Anglo-Russian  fleets. 

As  for  the  disorder  of  the  administration,  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Directory  were  not  better  founded.  There'  had  been  dilapidations, 
indeed,  but  almost  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  very  persons  who  complained 
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uf  them,  aad  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Directory.  There  liati 
been  dilapidations  in  tliree  ways  ;  by  the  plunder  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, by  chargintr  to  the  stite  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  who  had  deserted  and 
lastly,  by  making  d     d         g  h  h  p  N 

was  the  general        dh         S        hhd  rod  pfidbjU 

these   dilapidnti  I  hylhdpl]!l  q        d 

countries,  made  pfip  Ipy  dl  dl  fi  mj  ea 
We  have  seen  tlhl  m  Iqhd  Ifype 

cent,    of  their   pti  1  b  hp  gfhfl 

Soberer,  toward     h        dih  y    i  d        bldh  raself       h  h 

brother  officers  byhes  hlhbdppd        II   h       d 

ders.     The  Dire       yidd  dp  P        hmbypp  g 

commissions  iiid  p    d         f   h        ff  11  1        Ch  tap 

net  treated  them  at  Naples.  1  he  disadvantageous  bargains  made  with  the 
companies  arose  from  another  cause — the  state  of  the  finances.  Promises 
only  were  given  to  the  contractors,  aud  these,  therefore,  indemnified  them- 
selves by  the  price  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  payment.  The  credits  opened 
this  year  amounted  to  600  raiilions  of  ordinary  and  to  125  millions  of  ex- 
traordinary. Out  of  this  sum,  the  minister  had  already  assigned  400 
miliiona  for  expenses  incurred.  Not  210  Hiillions  had  yet  been  received; 
orders  had  been  delivered  for  the  other  190. 

Thus  nothing  could  be  imputed  to  the  Directory  on  the  score  of  dilapi- 
dationa.  Neither  could  it  be  reproached  for  its  choice  of  geoerals  except- 
ing iu  one  instance.  Cbampionnet,  after  his  conduct  towards  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Naples  -ould  not  he  allowed  (o  retain  the  command  Mac- 
donald  was  at  I  qllmd  knb  i  strict 

integrity,     Joub  dB        i        Idfudh  dfhe  army 

of  Italy.     They  Id  Id&l  Muh  hby  right 

to  have  been  app         d    !    d  b    n      j       d  by  B  1         wl     had  in> 

sisted  on  Schere  n  nAfA  hdm  turbu- 

lence was  a  just  nf         f  hm  mnd  bda,  not- 

withstanding his  undeniable  quaiities,  he  was  inadequdte  to  a  command  in 
chief.  With  respect  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  we  have  seen  whether  the 
Directory  was  chargeable  with  that,  and  whether  it  is  true  that  it  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  Bonaparte,  Kleber,  Desaix,  and  their  forty  thousand 
companions  in  arms.  Lareveillere-Lepeaux  had  made  an  enemy  of  the 
hero  of  Italy  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  the  expedition. 

The  provocation  to  war  was  no  more  the  act  of  the  Directory  than  any 
of  the  other  mishaps  wilh  which  it  was  charged.  The  reader  must  have 
perceived  that  the  incompatibility  of  the  passions  raging  in  Europe  had 
alone  provoked  the  war.  On  this  head,  no  reproach  could  justly  be  made 
against  any  one;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  most  assuredly  not  the  patriots,  or 
military  men,  who  had  a  right  to  accuse  the  Directory.  What  would  the 
patriots  have  said,  had  it  not  supported  the  Vaudois,  punished  the  papal 
government,  overthrown  the  King  of  Naples,  and  forced  the  sovereign  of 
Piedmont  to  abdicate?  Was  it  not  the  military  men,  who,  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  had  always  driven  them  to  the  occupation  of  new  countries?  The 
news  of  the  war  had  dehghted  them  all.  Was  it  not,  moreover,  Bernadotte 
at  Vienna,  and  a  brother  of  Bonaparte  at  Rome,  who  had  committed  im- 
prudences, if  any  had  been  committed^  It  was  not  the  determination  of 
the  Porte  ivbicb  bad  influenced  that  of  Russia  ;  but,  had  the  fact  been  so,  it 
was  the  author  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  who  would  alone  have 
to  Se  reproached  for  that. 
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Nothing,  then,  was  more  absufd  than  the  mass  of  the  accusations  accu- 
mulated against  the  Directory.  It  merited  but  one  of  them— -that  of  having 
participated  ia  the  excessive  confidence  feSt  by  the  patriots  and  the  military 
men  in  the  power  of  the  republic.  It  had  participated  in  the  revoluiionary 
passions,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  hurried  aJong  by  them.  It  had  conceited 
that  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  would  be  suffieieat  at  the 
oiilset  of  the  war,  and  that  the  offensive  would  decide  everything.  As  for 
its  plans,  they  were  bad,  but  not  worse  than  Carnot's  in  1796,  not  worse 
than  those  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  founded,  moreover,  in  part,  on  a  pro- 
ject of  General  Jourdaa.  There  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  formed 
better,  as  we  have  observed,  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Directory  that 
he  was  not  in  Europe. 

It  is  but  an  act  of  equity  ia  history  to  paint  out  the  injustice  of  these 
reproaches;  but  so  much  the  worse  for  a  government  when  everything  is 
imputed  to  it  as  a  crime.  One  of  its  indispensable  qualities  is  to  possess 
such  a  character  as  may  repel  injustice.  Wfcien  it  has  lost  this,  and  people 
impute  to  it  the  faults  of  others,  and  even  those  of  fortune,  it  has  no  longer 
the  power  to  govern,  and  this  impotence  must  doom  it  to  resign.  How 
tnaay  governments  were  worn  out  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion !  The  action  of  France  against  Europe  was  so  violent  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  destroy  speedily  all  ita  springs.  The  Directory  was  worn  out,  aa 
the  committee  of  public  welfare  was  before  it,  and  as  Napoleon  himself  haa 
since  been.  AH  the  accusations  preferred  against  the  Directory  were  evi- 
dence, not  of  its  faults,  but  of  its  frailty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  five  civil  magistrates,  elected  to  power,  not  on 
■  account  of  their  hereditary  greatness  or  their  personal  reputation,  but  be- 
cause they  had  deserved  rather  more  esteem  than  their  fellow-citizens — 
that  five  maffistrates,  armed  with  the  sole  power  of  the  laws,  to  oppose  the 
tmbulent  factions,  to  leduce  !o  obedience  numerous  armies,  generals  wa- 
vered with  glory  and  wifh  a  full  sense  of  iheir  deserts,  finally,  to  administer 
one-half  of  Europe — it  Is  not  aurpiising  that  they  should  soon  appear  in- 
competent, amid  the  terrible  struggle  that  had  anew  commenced.  It 
required  but  one  reverse  to  render  this  incompetence  apparent.  The  fac- 
tions alternately  beaten,  the  mdittry '  men  several  times  repressed,  called 
them  contempt uoubly  the  laa)}ifr\,  and  snid  that  France  could  not  be 
governed  by  them 

Fiom  a  very  stiange  smgulanty,  but  which  is  fi'squently  seen  in  the  con- 
flict of  revolutions,  public  opinion  showed  some  indulgence  for  oaly  that 
one  ot  the  five  directors  who  least  deserved  it.  Barras,  alone,  indisputably 
deserved  all  that  could  be  urged  against  the  Directory.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  never  attended  to  business,  and  had  left  all  the  toil  to  his  col- 
leagues. Excepting  in  decisive  moments,  when  he  raised  his  voice,  which 
was  superior  to  his  courage,  he  did  nothing  whatever.  He  interfered  only 
in  the  government  appointments,  which  better  suited  his  intriguing  dispo- 
sition. He  had  shared  in  all  the  profits  of  the  companies,  and  alone  justified 
the  reproach  of  dilapidation.  Hfe  had  always  been  the  defender  of  fire- 
brands and  rogues ;  it  was  be  who  had  supported  Brune,  and  sent  Fouche 
to  Italy.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  bad  choice  of  the  generals,  for  he  had 
opposed  the  appointment  of  Moreau,  and  strongly  insisted  on  thai  of  Sehe 
rer.  Notwithstanding  ail  these  very  serious  faults,  he  alone  was  excepted 
fi:om  condemnation.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  considered,  like  his 
four  colleagues,  as  a  lawyer;  for  his  indolence,  his  dissolute  habits,  •jia 
sftSldier-like  manners,  his  connection  with  the  .Tacobins,  and  the  recollecnon 
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of  the  18t!i  of  Fiiiccidor,  vvhioh  was  attributed  e.xclusively  to  him,  made 
him  in  appearance  a  man  more  capable  of  governing  than  his  colleagues. 
The  pattiots  found  in  him  points  of  resemblance  to  themselves,  and  con- 
ceived that  he  was  devoted  to  them.  The  royalists  received  from  him 
secret  hopes.  The  staffs,  which  he  flattered,  and  whicli  he  screened  from 
the  just  severity  cff  his  colleagues,  also  heid  him  in  high  favour.  The  coa- 
tractors  estoUed  him;  and  in  this  manner  he  gained  exemptioa  from  the 
general  discredit.  He  was  even  perfidious  towards  his  colleagues,  for  all 
the  reproaches  which  he  had  deserved  he  had  the  art  to  throw  upon  them 
alone.  Such  a  part  cannot  prosper  long;  it  may  succeed  for  a  moment ;  it 
did  succeed  on  this  occasiou. 

The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  enmity  of  Barras  against  Ilewbel.  The 
l^ter,  a  really  able  administrator,  had  offended  by  his  spleen  and  his  super- 
ciliousness all  those  with  vfhom  he  had  bad  to  deal.  He  had  shown  severity 
for  the  men  of  business,  for  all  the  protegis  of  Barras,  and  especially  for  all 
the  military  nien.  Hence  he  had  become  aii  object  of  general  hatred. 
He  was  upright,  though  rather  avaricious.  Barras  had  ihe  art,  in  his  so- 
ciety, which  was  numerous,  to  throw  upon  him  the  most  odious  suspicions 
An  unlucky  circumstance  tended  to  authorize  them.  Rapinat,  the  agent 
of  the  Ditectory  in  Switzerland,  was  Rewbel's  brother-in-law.  The  extor- 
tions practised  in  all  conquered  countries  had  been  committed  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  everywhere  else.  The  vehement 
complaints  of  that  petty  avaricious  people  had  nevertheless  produced  an 
extraordinary  sensation.  Rapinat  had  been  charged  with  the  unfortunate 
commission  of  putting  seals  upon  the  coffers  and  treasures  of  Berne ;  he 
had  treated  the  Helvetic  government  with  haughtiness ;  these  circum- 
stances and  his  unlucky  name  had  caused  him  to  pass  for  the  Verres  of 
Switzerland,  for  the  author  of  dilapidations  in  vvhieh  he  had  no  hand.  He 
had  even  quitted  Switzerland  before  the  time  when  she  had  suffered  most. 
The  associates  of  Barras  made  wretched  puns  upon  his  name,  and  the 
whole  odium  fell  on  Ilewbel,  who  was  his  brother-in-law.  Thus  Rewhel, 
in  spite  of  his  own  probity,  was  exposed  toall  sorts  of  calumnies. 

Lareveillere  was  not  less  odious  than  Rewhel,  on  account  of  his  inflexi- 
ble severity,  and  his  influeuce  in  the  political  affairs  of  Italy.  His  life, 
however,  was  so  simple  and  so  modest,  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  his 
integrity.  The  society  of  Barras  made  him  a  subject  of  ridicule.  They 
madegaine  of  bis  person  and  of  his  pretensions  to  a  new  papacy.  Tliey  said 
that  he  had  set  up  for  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  Theophilanthropy,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  not  the  author.  Merlin  and  Treilhard  though  not 
HO  long  in  power  and  les*.  conspicuous  than  Rewbel  and  Laie^edlere  were, 
nevertheless   invohed  in  the  same  unpopularit'y 

It  was  111  this  disposition  ot  mind  that  the  electiou"  of  the  ycir  VII. 
which  were  the  last  took  place  The  furious  patriots  weie  determined 
not  to  be  e\cludcd  tJiib  year  as  in  the  preceding,  from  the  legislative  body. 
They  had  inveighed  agamst  the  system  of  schisms  ind  endeaijmed  to 
bfand  it  beforehand  and  nith  such  succtas  that  people  durst  not  agnn  re- 
sort to  it.  In  this  blate  of  agit  tion,  when  men  impute  to  their  adversaries 
nli  the  desigOB  which  thev  apprehend  them  to  entertain  they  said  that  the 
Directory  lecurimg  as  on  the  18ih  of  Frui-tidor  to  extraordinary  means, 
was  about  to  prolong  fo.  live  years  the  powers  of  the  existmg  deputies,  and 
to  suspend  for  all  that  time,  the  exercise  of  electoral  prerogatives.  Because 
the  Directory  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  Helvetic  contingent,  they 
nllegea  that  it  was  going  to  bring  Swiss  to  Paris.     They  made  a  great 
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noiae  nboui  a  cii'cular  to  the  electors,  issued  by  Uie  (.ommiagioiiPi  of  the 
government  (the  preieet)  to  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  It  wis  n)t  a 
circular,  aa  we  have  aiuce  seen,  but  an  exhortation  The  Directory  was 
compelled  to  express  its  disapprobation  of  it  m  a  message  The  elections 
which  took  place  with  these  disposition  brought  a  considerable  number  of 
patriots  into  the  legislative  hody.^  No  attempt  was  made  this  jeir  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  legiaiative  body  and  their  election  was  confirmed. 
General  Jourdan,  who  was  right  in  imputing  hii  reverses  to  the  immertcal 
inferiority  of  his  army,  but  showed  &  want  of  his  accustomed  judgment  in 
imputing  to  the  government  a  wish  to  rum  him  was  again  returned  to  the 
legislative  hody,  with  a  heart  big  with  resentment  Augereau  too  was 
deputed  to  it,  with  an  increase  of  his  former  spleen  ind  turbulence 

A  new  director  was  to  he  chosen.  Chance  was  not  favourible  to  the  re- 
public, for,  instead  of  Barras,  it  designated  Rewbel  the  ablest  of  the  fitve 
directors,  as  the  member  who  was  to  retire  Th  s  was  a  subject  of  great 
satisfaction  to  all  the  enemies  of  that  director  and  a  fresh  occasion  for 
slandering  him  more  conveniently.  4s  honever  he  had  been  deputed  to 
the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  he  took  an  opportunitj  ot  replying  tj  his 
accusers,  and  he  did  so  in  the  most  victorious  minner 

On  the  retirement  of  Rewbei,  the  only  intcaction  ot  the  strict  laws  of 
probity  with  which  the  Directory  can  be  charged  was  committed  The  first 
live  directors,  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  institution  oi  the  Directory  had 
made  an  agreement  among  themselves  by  which  each  of  theni  was  to  take  - 
ten  thousand  francs  on  account  of  their  salarj  and  give  them  to  the  retir- 
ing member.  The  aim  of  this  nobie  saciihce  «as  to  mike  the  members 
of  the  Directory,  especially  such  of  them  as  hid  no  fortune  feci  less  the 
transition  from  supreme  power  to  private  life  There  was  even  i  reason  of 
dignity  in  acting  thus ;  for  it  was  derogatory  to  the  consideration  of  the 
government  to  find  the  man  who  had  one  day  been  invested  with  supreme 
power,  in  poverty  the  next.  It  was  chiefly  this  reason  that  induced  the 
directors  to  make  a  more  suitable  provision  for  their  colleagues.  Their 
salaries  were  already  so  moderate  that  a  deduction  of  ten  thousand  francs 
appeared  too  heavy.  They  resolved  to  allow  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  each  director  on  retiring.  This  would  be  an  additional 
expense  to  the  state  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  Application  was  to  be 
made  for  this  sum  to  the  minister  of  the  finances,  who  might  take  it  out  of 
one  of  the  thousand  savings  which  it  was  so  easy  to  make  in  budgets  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  millions.  It  was  decided,  moreover,  that  each  director 
should  retain  his  carriage  and  horses.  As  the  legiaiative  hody  annually 
allowed  the  costs  of  outfit,  this  espense  was  to  he  avowed,  and  would 
thenceforward  become  legitimate.  The  directors,  moreover,  agreed  that 
the  savings  made  in  the  costs  of  outfit  should  be  divided  among  them. 
This  was  assuredly  a  very  slight  encroachment  on  the  public  purse,  if  it 
was  one  at  all ;  and  while  generals  and  companies  were  making  such  enor- 
mous profits,  one  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum,  devoted  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  man  who  had  just  been  at  the  head  of  the  government,  could 
not  be  deemed  a  robbery.  The  reasons  and  the  form  of  the  measure 
excused  it  in  some  sort.     Lareveillere,  to  whom   it  was  communicated. 

*  "  The  elections,  like  tliose  of  the  piece  ding  year,  were  republican.  Tiie  DiteoWry 
was  no  longer  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  contenil  agsiiiet  public  inisfortunea  and 
the  iinimoaity  of  ijarties.     The  retirement  of  Rewbel,  who  Wtts  succeeded  by  SiejeiS,  de 

Eived  it  of  the  only  man  who  could  niakc  head  against  the  atoim;  and  introduced  in 
■I  stead  the  most  decided  opponent  of  this  obnoxious  and  worn-out  government." 
Migaet.    E. 
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never  would  consent  to  it.  He  deckred  to  his  colleagues  that  he  would 
never  accept  his  share,  Rewbel  received  liis.  The  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  given  to  him  were  taken  from  the  two  millions  of  secret 
service  money,  for.  which  the  Directory  was  not  obliged  to  account.  Sucli 
was  the  only  fault  with  which  the  Directory  collectively  can  be  charged. 
One  only  of  its  members,  oiit  of  the  twelve  who  succeeded  one  another, 
was  accused  of  having  made  private  gains.  Of  what  government  in  the 
world  can  the  same  thing  be  said  1 

A  successor  was  to  be  found  for  Rewbel.  A  man  of  high  reputation, 
who  would  confer  some  degree  Of  consideration  on  the  Directory,  was 
sought  for.  Sieyes,  whose  name  was  the  most  renowned  next  to  that  of 
Bonaparte,  was  thought  of.  His  embassy  to  Prussia  had  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion. He  was  already  regarded,  and  very  justly,  as  a  man  of  profound  mind; 
but  since  he  had  been  in  Berlin,  the  maintenance  of  the  Prussian  neutrality 
was  attribiited  to  him ;  though  it  was  owiag,  in  fact,  miich  less  to  him  than 
the  situation  of  that  power.  Thus  he  was  deemed  quite  as  capable  to  , 
direct  the  government,  as  to  frame  a  constitution.  He  was  chosen  director. 
Many  persons  fancied  that  in  this  circumstance  they  discovered  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  rumour  generally  circulated,  of  very  speedy  modifications  in  the 
constitution.  They  said  that  Sieyes  was  called  to  the  Directory  merely  to 
coiltribute  to  these  modifications.  So  little  did  they  imagine  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  could  continue,  that  they  beheld  in  all  these  facts 
certain  indications  of  changes. 

During  this  interval,  the  Directory  had  not  ceased  to  make  the  greatest 
efforts  to  repair  the  reverses  which  had  marked  the  opening  of  the  cam- 

Saign.  Jourdan  had  lost  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  and 
lassena  had  been  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  all  the  troops 
cantoned  between  DIJsseldorf  and  the  St.  Gothard.  This  happy  selection 
was  destined  to  save  France.  Scberer,  impatient  to  quit  an  army,  the 
confidence  of  which  he  had  lost,  had  obtained  permission  to  transfer  the 
command  to  Moreau.  Macdonald  had  received  urgent  orders  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  states,  and  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  Upper  Italy.  All  the  old  battalions  retained  in  the  interior 
had  been  marched  off  for  the  frontiers ;  the  equipment  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  conscripts  had  been  accelerated,  and  reinforcements  began  to 
arrive  from  all  quarters. 

No  sooner  was  Massena  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  than  he  set  about  making  a  suitable  disposition 
of  the  forces  committed  to  his  charge.  Never  did  genera!  assume  the  com- 
mand under  more  critical  circumstances.  He  had  at  most  thirty  thousand 
men,  scattered  in  Switzerland,  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn  to  Basle;  he  had 
Opposed  to  him  thirty  thousand  men  under  Bellegarde  in  the  Tyrol,  twenty- 
eight  thdOsand  under  Holze  in  the  Vorarlberg,  forty  thousand  under  the 
archduke,  between  the  Lake  of  Coiistance  and  the  Danube.  This  mass  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  capable  of  enveloping  and  destroymg 
him.  If  the  archduke  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the  Aulic  Couiici!  and 
preveiited  by  illness,  and  had  crossed  the  Rhine  between  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance and  the  Aar,  he  might  have  intercepted  Mas^na's  retre'at  into 
France,  surrounded  and  cut  him  off.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  master 
of  liis  movements.  Fortunately,  too,  Bellegarde  and  Hotze  jiad  not  been 
placed  immediately  under  his  command.  Between  these  three  generals 
'.here  was  a  continual  bickering,  which  prevented  them  from  conceiling 
together  for  any  decisive  operation. 
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These  circumstances  favoured  Masseiia,  and  enabled  him  to  fake  a  solid 
position,  and  to  distribute  the  troops  placed  at  his  disposal  in  a  suitable 
manner.  Everything  proved  that  the  archduke  meant  merely  to  observe  the 
line  of  the  Rhine  towards  Alsace,  and  that  he  purposed  to  operate  in  Swit- 
zerland, between  Schauffhausen  and  the  Aar.  Massena  moved  back  the 
.^eater  part  of  the  army  of  the  Danube  into  Switzerland,  and  assigned  to 
It  positions  which  it  ought  to  have  taken  at  first,  that  ia  to  say,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Stoekach.  He  had  been  wrong  in  leaving  Lecourbe  too 
long  in  the  Valteline.  That  officer  was  obliged  to  retire  from  it,  after 
briilian!  actions  in  which  he  displayed  admirable  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind.     Th     G  w  cuafed.     Maasena  then  distribtited  bis 

army  from   h    g  h         f  1     Alps  to  the  conflux  of  the  Aar  and  Rhine, 

choosing  h  1     h       h        ppeared  fhe  best. 

Switze  I     d  p  1  i    es  of  water,  which,  commencing  at  the 

High  Alp  h        hi         h  1     of  it  and  throw  themselves  into  the 

Rhine.     Th    1    g  dig        a  that  of  the  Rhine  itself,  which,  rising 

not  far  ffo  n  tl  e  St.  Gotbard,  far.t  runs  northward,  then  spreads  out  into  a 
spacious  lake  called  the  Lake  of  Constance,  issues  from  it  near  Stein,  pro- 
ceeds westward  to  Basle,  and  then  begins  again  to  run  northward  to  form 
the  boundary  of  Alsace.  This  Hue  is  the  most  extensive,  and  it  embraces 
ail  Switzerland.  There  is  a  second,  that  of  Zurich,  comprised  within  the 
preceding  ;  this  is  that  of  the  Linth,  which,  having  its  source  in  the  little 
cantons,  pauses  to  form  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  issues  from  it  by  the  name  of 
the  Limmat,  and  falls  into  the  Aar,  not  f*r  from  the  influx  of  the  latter  into 
the  Rhine.  This  line,  which  envelops  only  part  of  Switzerland,  is  much. 
less  extensive  than  the  former.  There  is  a  third,  that  of  the  Reuss,  in- 
scribed again  in  the  second  ;  it  passes  from  the  bed  of  the  Reuss  to  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  issues  from  it  at  Lucerne,  and  joins  fhe  Aar  near  fhe 
point  where  the  Limmat  falls  into  the  latter.  These  lines,  commencing  on 
the  right  against  prodigious  mountains,  terminating  on  the  left  in  great 
rivers,  consisting  sometimes  of  rivers,  at  others  of  lakes,  present  numerous 
advantages  for  the  deifensive.  Massena  could  not  hope  to  retain  the  long- 
est, that  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  extend  himself  from  the  St;  Gothard  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Aar.  He  was  obliged  to  fail  back  on  that  of  the  Limmat, 
where  he  established  himself  in  the  moat  solid  manner.  He  placed  his 
right  wing,  composed  of  Lecourbe's,  Menard's,  and  Lorges'  three  divisions, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Ferino.  He  placed  liia  centre  on  the  Limmat,  and  composed  it  of  four 
divisions  Oudinot's  Vandammp's  Thureau'"  and  Soult's.  His  left  guarded 
the  Rhine  towards  Basle  and  Strasbu  g 

Before  he  confined  himself  m  this  pos^itioii  he  strove  topre\entbj  an 
action  the  junction  of  the  archduke  with  Ilotze  hjs  lieutenant  These 
two  generals  placed  on  the  Rhine  the  one  at  its  entrance  into  the  Lake 
ofConstnnce  the  other  at  its  exit  frnn  it  were  separated  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  lake  In  passing  this  line  to  establish  themselves  befare 
that  of  Zurich  and  the  Limmat  on  which  Massena  had  placed  himself 
they  would  haie  to  set  out  from  the  two  extrfmitits  of  the  lake  m  oidei  to 
form  their  junction  beyond  it  Massena  might  have  hosen  the  moment 
when  Hotze  had  not  yet  advanced  to  fall  upon  the  archduke  to  drive  him 
beyond  the  Rhine  then  to  turn  upon  Hotze  and  repulse  him  in  his  turn 
It  has  been  calculated  th'it  he  would  have  had  time  for  executing  this 
double  operation  and  for  beating  ■separately  both  the  Austrian  generals 
Unluckily  he  did  not  think  of  attacking  till  tlie  moment  when  they  were 
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near  join  jig  jnd  ulien  the)  hid  il  m  their  power  mutmllj  to  support  each 
other.  He  loughi  theia  on  several  points  oa  the  5th  ol  Piairial  (May  24), 
at  Aidenlingen  and  at  Friuetifeld  and  though  he  had  everywhere  the  ad- 
vantage, owing  to  that  vigour  which  he  infused  into  all  his  movements,, 
stil!  he  could  not  prevent  the  junction  and  was  obliged  to  fill  back  on  the' 
line  of  the  Limmat  and  Zurich  where  he  prepared  to  give  the  archduke  a 
warm  reception  if  the  latter  should  be  disposed  to  attack  him. 

In  Italy  the  &tatf  of  affairs  was  far  less  propitious  Thefe  disasters  had 
followed  one  ■innthei  VMthout  ceismg 

Suwarrow  had  joined  the  Austrian  irmy  with  a  corps  of  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  thousand  Russians  Melas  hnd  assumed  the  command  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  Suwarrow  was  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  both 
armies.  He  was  called  the  invincible  He  nas  known  for  his  campaigns 
against  the  Turks  and  his  cruelties  in  Poland  He  possesaed  great  energy 
of  character  an  affected  eccentricity  which  was  ciiiied  to  madness,  and 
DO  genius  for  combination  He  wa^i  a  genuine  barbeiridn,  fortunately  inca- 
pable of  calculating  the  empioyment  of  hio  foices  othei  wise  the  republic 
might  perhaps  h-ive  succumbed  His  army  was  like  himself.  It  had  a 
bravery  that  waf,  e-itraordiaai y  and  bordered  on  i^mt!c  sra,  but  no  instruc- 
tion. The  artillery  the  cavalrj  and  the  engineers  belonging  to  it,  were 
reduced  to  absolute  ciphers.  It  was  expert  only  at  the  use  of  the  bayonet,* 
and  employed  it  as  the  French  had  done  during  the  Revolution.  Suwar- 
row, extremely  insolent  to  his  allies,  gave  the  Austrians  Russian  officers 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  the  bayonet.  He  employed  the  most  haughty 
laiiguage  :  iie  said  that  the  leomm,  the  petits-matires,  the  idlers,  ought  to 
quit  the  army ;  that  the  babblers  who  presumed  to  find  fault  with  the  im- 
perial service,  should  be  treated  as  egotists  and  lose  their  grades ;  and  that 
every  one  ought  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the 
French  and  the  atheists.  Suoli  was  the  style  of  his  addresses.  Fortunate- 
ly, this  brutal  energy,  after  doing  us  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  had  fo  en- 
counter the  energy  of  skill  and  calculation,  and  was  foiled  Ijy  the  latter. 

Scherer,  having  entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  had  rapidly  retreated 
to  the  Adda,  amidst  cries  of  indignation  from  his  soldiers.  Out  of  an  army 
of  forty-six  thousand  men,  he  had  lost  ten  thousand,  skin  or  prisoners.  Ha 
was  obliged  to  leave  eight  thousand  more  at  Mantua,  so  that  he  had  but 
twenty-eight  thousand  left.  Nevertheless, 'if  with  this  handful  of  men  he 
had  been  capable  of  manceuvring  with  skill,  he  might  have  given  Macdonald 
time  to  joiu  him,  and  have  avoided  many  disasters.  But  he  placed  him- 
self on  the  Adda,  in  the  most  injudicious  manner.  He  separated  his  army 
into  three  divisions.  Serrurier's  division  was  at  Lecco,  at  the  exit  of  the 
Adda  from  (he  Lake  of  Lecco.  Grenier's  division  was  at  Cassano.  Vic- 
tor's division  at  Lodi.  He  had  placed  Montrichard,  with  a  few  light  corps, 
.  tovi'ards  the  Modenese  and  the  mountains  of  Genoa,  fo  maintain  the  com- 
munications wilh  Tuscany,  by  which  Macdonald  was  to  debouch.  His 
twenty-eight  tlioueand  men,  thus  dispersed  on  a  line  of  twenty-four  leagues, 
could  not  make  a  solid  resistance  anywhere,  and  must  be  broken  wherever 
the  enemy  should  present  himself  in  force. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Fioreal  (April  27),  at  the  very  moment 

■  "  Suwairow's  favourit*  weapon  was  the  bayonet.  One  of  Ihe  Austrian  generals 
having  pri>poBed  a  reconuoiseanca,  he  replied  with  energy,  '  Reconnoissance !  I  will 
have  none  of  it.  It  is  never  difficult  to  find  your  opponents  wlien  you  really  wish  it. 
Form  uolamn ;  charge  bajoneln ;  plunge  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy— these  are  mj 
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when  tbe  line  oi  the  Addn  was  forced,  Sclierei'  resigned  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Moreau.  That  brave  general  had  some  right  to  refuse  it.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  stoop  to  the  part  of  a  mere  general  of  division,  and 
now,  when  the  campaign  was  lost,  when  nothing  but  disasters  were  to  be 
expected,  the  coniaiand  was  given  to  him.  However,  with  a  patriotic  de- 
fotedness  which  history  i>aniiot  too  highly  commend,  he  accepted  a  defeat 
by  accepting  the  command  the  very  same  evening  that  the  Adda  was 
forced.  Here  commences  ihe  least  eslolled  but  the  moat  glorious  portion 
of  his  life. 

Sawarrow  had  approached  the  Adda  at  several  points.  When  the  first 
Russsan  regiment  appeared  in  sight  of  the  bridge  of  Lecco,  the  carbineers 
of  jhe  brave  ISth  light  infantry  quitted  the  intrenchments  and  ran  to  meet 
thdse  soldiers  who  had  been  described  as  terrible  and  Invincible  giants. 
They  dashed  upon  them  with  their  bayonets,  and  made  a  great  carnage 
among  them.  The  Russians  were  repulsed.  They  had  kindled  a  flaming 
courage  in  the  hearts  of  our  brave  fellows,  who  were  determined  to  make 
these  insolent  barbarians,  who  came  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  with  which 
they  had  no  concern,  repent  their  journey.  The  appointment  of  Moreau 
served  to  raise  their  courage,  still  more,  and  filled  the  army  with  confidence. 
Unfortunately,  the  position  was  not  tenabip„  Suwarrow,  repulsed  at  Lecco, 
bad  seut  troops  across  the  Adda  at  two  points,  Brivio  and  Trezzo,  above 
and  below  Serrurier'a  division,  which  formed  the  left.  That  division  was 
thusicut  off  from  the  rest  of  tbe  army.  Moreau,  with  Grenier's  division, 
fought  a  furious  battle  at  Trezzo,  for  tbe  purpose  of  driving  the  ene;ny 
back  beyond  the  Adda,  and  of  again  placing  himself  in  communication 
with  Serrurier's  division.  With  eight  or  nine  thousand  men,  he  engaged 
a  corps  of  above  twenty  thousand.  His  soldiers,  animated  by  his  presence, 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  could  not  drive  back  the  enemy  beyond 
the  Adda.  Unfortunately,  Serrurier,  to  whom  it  was  now  imposeible  to 
send  '>rdera,  did  not  conceive  the  idea  of  proceeding  upon  this  same  point 
of  Trezzo,  where  Moreau  was  lighting  so  obstinately,  in  order  to  place 
him&elf  again  in  communication  with  him.  He  was  obliged  to  desist,  and 
lo  leave  Serrurier's  division  to  its  fate.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  whole 
hostile  army, .and  fought  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  Enveloped  at  length 
on  all  sides,  it  rfas  compelled  to  fay  down  its  arms."  Part  of  this  division, 
through  the  hardihood  and  presence  of  mind  of  an  officer,  escaped  across 
the  mountains  to  Piedmont.  During  this  terrible  action,  Victor  had  lueJsi- 
ly  retired  with  his  division  intact.  Such  was  the  fata!  battle  called  the 
battle  of  Cassano,  on  the  9th  of  Floreai  (April  38),  which  reduced  the  army 
to  about  twenty-eight  thousand  men. 

It  was  with  this  handful  of  brave  fellows  that  Moreau  undertook  to  re- 
treat. That  extraordinary  mas  lost  not  for  a  moment  that  presence  of 
mind  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him.  Reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
soldiers,  in  presence  of  an  army  which  might  have  been  increased  to  ninety 
thousand,  if  its  commanders  had  possessed  tbe  skill  to  make  it  march  in  a 
mass,  he  was  not  shaken  for  an  instant.  This  calmness  was  infinitely  morts 
meritorious  than  that  which  he  had  displayed  when  he  returned  from  Ger- 
many with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  victorious  men,  and  yet  it  has  been 

•  "  Son'uriec  was  surrounded  on  all  eldea  by  the  iiiipermliEts,  and,  after  an  honourablo 
reaataiioe,  finding  his  rptreat  nnf  oiT,  and  the  asaailanle  kiple  his  nwn  ffi'pe,he]aid 
down  his  arms,  with  seven  thonaiind  men  "—Alisoa.     E. 
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much  less  commended ;  so  much  do  the.  accidents  of  the  passions  warp 
contemporary  judgments. 

He  made  it  his  first  care  to  corer  Milan,  to  afford  means  for  sending  otF 
tJie  artillery  aod  the  baggage,  and  to  allow  time  to  the  members  of  the 
Cisalpine  government  and  all  the  Milanese  who  were  compromised  to  re- 
tire to  the  rear.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  aa  army  than  these  fami- 
lies of  fugitives  which  it  is  obliged  to  admit  into  its  ranks.  Tliey  embai- 
rass  its  march,  retard  its  movements,  and  may  even  eometimee  compromise 
its  safely.  Moreau,  after  passing  two  days  in  Milan,  resumed  his  march 
to  recross  the  Po.  From  the  conduct  of  Suwarrow,  he  had  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  should  have  time  to  take  a  solid  position.  He  had  two 
objects  to  attain  ;  namely,  to  cover  his  communications  with  France  and 
with  Tuscany,  by  which  the  army  of  Naples  was  advancing.  For  this 
purpose,  it  appeared  to  him  most  judicious  to  occupy  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  of  Genoa.  He  marched  in  two  cojumns;  the  one,  escorting 
the  parks  of  artillery,  the  baggage,  the  whole  equipage  of  the  army,  took 
the  higii  road  from  Milan  to  Turin  ;  the  other  proceeded  towards  Alexan- 
dria, to  occupy  the  roads  to  the-liiviera  of  Genoa.  He  advanced  towards 
this  destination  without  being  too  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy.  Suwar- 
row,  instead  of  rushing  with  his  victorious  masses  on  our  feeble  army,  and 
completely  destroying  it,  stopped  at  Milan  to  receive  the  honours  of  tri- 
umph decreed  him  by  the  priests,  the  monks,  the  nobles,  all  the  creatures 
of  Austria,  who  had  returned  in  a  crowd  in  the  train  of  the  allied  armies. 
'  Moreau  had  time  to  reach  Turin,  and  to  send  off  all  (be  equipage  of  war 
towards  Prince  He  armed  the  citadel,  strove  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the 
parti'tans  ol  the  republic  and  then  went  to  join  the  column  which  he  had 
directed  upon  Alexandria  He  there  chose  a  position  which  fully  proved  the 
soundness  ol  hi=  judgment  The  Tanaro,  on  descending  from  the  Apen- 
nmes  throws  itself  mto  the  P)  below  Alexandria.  Moreau  placed  himself 
at  the  coiilJ  IX  ot  the'e  two  rivers.  Covered  at  once  by  both,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  ■m  attack  by  main  force ;  he  guarded  at  the  same  time  all  the 
roads  to  Genoa  ind  could  iwut  the  arrival  of  Macdonald.  No  position 
could  be  more  advantageous  He  occupied  Casale,  Valenza,  and  Alexan- 
dria he  had  a  chain  of  po'^ts  on  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro ;  and  his  masses 
were  disposed  in  such  a  mam  er  that  they  could  hasten  in  a  few  hours  to 
any  point  which  might  be  attacked.  There  he  established  himself  with 
twenty  thousand  men  and  awaited  with  imperturbable  composure  the 
movements  of  his  formidable  enemy. 

Suwarrow  had  fortunately  taken  his  time  to  advance.  He  had  applied 
to  the  Aulic  Council  for  authority  to  dispose-  of  the  Austrian  corps  of 
Bellegarde,  destined  for  the  Tyrol.  This  corps  bad  just  descended  into 
Italy,  ;ind  increased  the  combined  army  to  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  Suwarrow,  being  ordered  to  besiege  Pes- 
chiera,  Mantua,  and  Pizzighitone,  all  at  once,  wishing  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  himself  on  the  side  towards  Switzerland,  and  ignorant,  moreover, 
of  the  art  of  distributing  masses,  had  not  about  him  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand, a  force,  however,  quite  adequate  to  overwhelm  Moreaa,  had  he  known 
how  to  manage  it  properly. 

He  advanced  along  the  Po  and  Tanaro,  and  placed  himself  opposite  to 
Moieau.  He  established  himself  at  Tortona,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters 
Jiere.  After  a  few  days  of  inaction,  he  at  length  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Moreau's  left  wing,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  next  to  the  Po. 
A  little  above  the  conflux  of  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro,  opposite  to  Mugarone, 
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are  some  woodj  islands,  by  lavour  of  which  the  Russians  resolved  to  attempt 
a  passage.  In  the  tiight  bettveen  the  33d  and  the  23d  of  Floreal  (May  11 
and  12),  they  crossed,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  thousand,  to  one  of 
these  islands,  and  thus  found  themselves  beyond  the  principal  arm.  The 
arm  which  they  had  yet  to  pass  was  inconsiderabiej  so  that  they  might 
easily  swim  over  it.  They  bofdiy  crossed  it,  and  were  then  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  ?o.  The  French,  apprized  of  the  danger,  hastened  to  the 
point  that  was  threatened.  Moreau,  who  was  informed  of  other  demon- 
strations made  towards  the  Tanaro,  waited  till  the  real  point  of  danger 
should  be  clearly  indicated,  that  he  might  bring  his  force  to  bear  upon  it. 
As  soon  as  he  was  certain  of  it,  he  marched  thither  with  his  reserve,  and 
drove  iiito  the  Po  the  Russians  who  had  had  the  temerity  to  cross.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  drowned,  or  made  prisoners. 

This  vigorous  blow  rendered  Moreau's  position,  in  the  singular  triangle 
in  which  he  had  posted  himself,  perfectly  secure.  But  the  inaction  of  the 
enemy  gave  him  uneasiness.  He  was  apprehensive  that  Suwairow  had  left 
a  mere  detachment  before  Alexandria,  and  that  he  might  have  ascended 
the  Po  with  the  mass  of  his  forces,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Turin  and  taking  the  position  of  the  French  in  the  rear,  or  that  he  might 
perhaps  have  marched  against  Macdonald.  In  the  uncertainty  in  which  he 
was  left  by  the  inaction  of  Suwarrow,  he  resolved  to  act  himself  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  things.  He  determined  to  debouch  beyond  Alex- 
andria, and  to  make  a  strong  reconnoissance.  If  the  enemy  had  left  only 
■  a  detached  corps  before  him,  Moreau's  intention  was  to  change  this  recon- 
noissance into  a  serious  attack,  to  overwhelm  this  detached  corps,  and  then 
quietly  to  retire  by  the  high-road  of  the  Bochetta  towards  the  mountains  of 
Genoa,  and  there  wait  for  Macdonald.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  meet 
with  the  principal  mass,  his  plan  was  to  fail  back  immediately,  and  to  re- 
gain in  all  haste  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  by  all  the  accessory  communications 
that  were  left  him.  A  reason  which  particularly  induced  him  to  adopt  this 
decisive  course  was  the  insurrection  in  Piedmont,  on  his  rear.  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  draw  near  to  his  base  as  speedily  as  possible. 

While  Moreau  was  forming  this  extremely  judicious  plan,  Suwarrow  was 
forming  another. which  was  destitute  of  common  sense.  His  position  at 
Tortona  was  certainly  the  best  that  he  could  have  taken,  since  it  placed 
him  between  the  two  French  armies,  those  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Naples. 
He  ought  not  to  have  quitted  it  on  any  account.  He  nevertheless  deter- 
mined to  take  with  him  part  of  his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  to 
ascend  it  to  Turin,  to  gain  possession  of  that  capital,  to  organize  the  Pied- 
raoniese  royalists  there,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Mo'reau's  position. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  calculated  than  such  a  maneeuvre ;  for,  had  he 
been  desirous  to  take  Moreau's  position,  he  ought  to  have  carried  it  by  a 
direct  and  vigorous  attack,  but,  above  all  things,  not  to  have  quitted  the 
intermediate  position  between  the  two  armies,  which  were  striving  to  effect 
a  junction. 

While  Suwarrow,  dividing  his  forces,  left  part  of  them  in  the  environs 
of  Tortona,  along  the  Tonaro,  and  took  the  other  beyond  the  Po  to  march 
upon  Turin,  Moreau  was  executing  the  reconnoissance  which  he  had 
planned.  He  had  sent  forward  Victor's  division,  to  attack  with  vigour  the 
Russian  corps  that  was  before  him.  He  remained  himself  with  his  reserv>J 
aomewhat  in  rear,  ready  to  convert  this  reconnoissance  into  a  serious 
attack,  if  he  should  judge  that  the  Russian  corps  might  he  crushed.  After 
a  verj  warm  action,  in  which  Victor's  troops  displayed  extraordinary  intre- 
2D 
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pidity,  Aloroau  eonceived  that  the  whole  Russian  iirmj  was  before  him; 
he  durst  not  attack  in  good  earnest  for  fear  of  having  upon  his  hands  a  too 
superior  enemy.  In  consequence,  between  the  two  courses  which  he  had 
purposed  to  adopt,  he  preferred  the  second  as  the  safest.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  retire  towards  the  mountains  ofGenoa.  His  position  was 
most  critical.  AJl  Piedmont  was  in  revolt  on  his  rear.  A  corps  of  in- 
surgents had  gained  possession  of  Ceva,  which  commands  the  principal 
road,  the  only  one  accessihle  to  artillery.  He  was  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  the  great  convoy  of  the  objects  of  art  collected  in  Italy.  These  oircum-  ' 
stances  were  most  inauspicious.  By  taking  the  roads  more  to  the  rear, 
and  leading  to  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  Moreau  feared  that  he  should  get 
too  far  from  the  communications  with  Tuscany,  and  that  he  should  leave 
them  ill  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  collected  in  mass 
about  Tortona.  In  this  perplexity  he  immediately  formed  his  resolution, 
and  made  the  following  dispositions.  He  detached  "Victor's  division  with- 
out artillery  or  baggage,  and  sent  it  by  roads  passable  for  infantry  only  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  Genoa.  It  was  to  hasten  to  occupy  all  the  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  army  coming  from  Naples,  and 
of  reinforcing  it  in  case  that  it  should  be  attacked  by  Suwarrow.  Moreau, 
keeping  only  eight  thousand  men  at  most,  proceeded  with  his  artillery,  his 
cavalry,  aad  all  that  could  not  travel  by  the  mountain  tracks,  to  gain  one 
of  the  carriage-roads  in  rear  of  Ceva,  and  leading  to  the  Riviera  di  Ponente. 
In  deciding  upon  this  eccentric  retreat  he  made  another  calculation,  name- 
ly, that  he  should  draw  upon  himself  the  enemy's  army,  and  divert  it  from 
pursuing  Victor  and  falling  upon  Maedonald. 

Victor  retired  without  accident  by  Acqui,  Spigno,  and  Dego,  and  then 
occupied  the  crests  of  the  Apennines.  Moreau  retired  with  extraordinary 
celerity  upon  Asti.  The  capture  of  Ceva,  which  cut  off  his  principal  com- 
jnunicatioii,  threw  him  into  extreme  embarrassment.  He  sent  off  the  greater 
part  of  his  parks  by  the  Col  de  Fenestrella,  keeping  only  the  field  artillery, 
that  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  resolved  1o  open  himself  a  route  across 
the  Apennines,  by  setting  hi"  own  soldiers  to  construct  il.  After  four  days' 
incredible  efforls,  the  road  was  rendered  passable  lor  artillery,*  and  Moreau 
arrived  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  without  retrogradiug  to  the  Col  de  Tenda, 
which  would  have  separated  him  too  far  from  Victor's  troops  detached 
towards  Genoa. 

Suwarrow,  on  receiving  intelligiiue  of  Moreau  s  retreat,  had  lost  no 
time  in  pursuing  him;  but  he  could  neither  gue-^s  nor  prevent  his  skilful 
combinations.  Thus,  owing  to  his  coolneas  and  his  address,  Moreau  had 
brought  off  his  twenty  thousand  men,  without  suffering  them  to  be  once 
attacked,  and  on  the  other  hand  had  repressed  the  Russians  wherever 
he  had  encountered  them.  He  had  leil  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  in 
Alexandria,  and  was  with  nearly  eighteen  thousand  in  the  environs  of  Genoa. 
He  took  post  on  the  crest  of  the  Apennines,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mae- 
donald. He  had  sent  Lapoype's  division,  Montrichard's  light  corps,  and 
Victor's  division,  to  the  Upper  Trebbia,  to  join  Maedonald.  He  remained 
himself  in  the  environs  of  Novi,  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps  d'armee 

'  "  The  republioana  were  extricated  from  a  situation  almost  deaperaie  bj  the  skilful 
vigour  of  their  general,  aided  by  the  reaourees  of  Guilleminot  and  the  engineer  corpa 
•  nndet  his  directions.  By  tlieir  eiertioiw  and  indefatigable  efforle  of  one-half  of  the 
French  army,  amouotatn-path  leading  across  the  Apennines  from  the  valley  of  Garessia 
to  the  coast  ol  Genoa,  was  jii  tour  days  rendered  praolicable  for  artillery  and  ragoiis." 
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His  plan  of  junction  was  profoundly  meditated.  lie  might  draw  the  arm; 
of  Naples  to  him  by  the  shotes  of  the  Mediterranean,  collect  it  at  Genoa, 
and  debouch  wiih  it  from  the  Bochetta,  or  make  it  debouch  from  Tuscany 
into  the  plains  of  Placentia  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  first  course 
would  in'im'e  the  junction,  because  it  would  take  place  under  shelter  of  the 
Apennmea ,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the  Apenniues  again,  and  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  in  order  to  take  the  plain  from  him.  By 
debouchmg,  on  the  contrary,  in  advance  of  Placentia,  he  should  be  master 
of  the  plam  aa  far  as  the  Po.  He  might  choose  his  field  of  battle  on  the 
veij  banks  ol  that  river,  and  in  ease  of  victory,  throw  the  enemy  into  it. 
Moreau  was  desirous  that  Macdonald  should  keep  his  lefl  close  to  the 
mountains,  m  order  to  connect  himself  with  Victor,  who  was  at  Bobbio, 
For  his  own  part,  he  watched  Suwarrow,  ready  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
flankv  the  moment  he  should  attempt  to  march  to  meet  Macdonald.  In  this 
situation,  the  junction  appeared  as  safe  as  behind  the  Apennines,  and 
would  take  place  on  a  far  preferable  ground. 

The  Directory  had  at  this  moment  just  collected  a  conaiderabie  naval 
force  in  the  Mediterranean.  Bruix,  the  minister  of  the  marine,  had  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Brest  fleet,  raised  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  was  cruising  with  tiRy  sail  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  view  to  clear 
it  of  the  English,  and  to  re-establish  the  communication  with  the  army  of 
Egypt.  This  junction,  which  was  so  much  desired,  was  at  length  effected, 
and  it  was  likely  to  restore  our  preponderance  in  the  seas  of  the  Levant. 
Bruix  was  at  this  moment  off  Genoa.  His  presence  had  singularly  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  army.  It  was  said  that  he  was  bringing  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  reinforcements.  Such  was  not  the  fact;  but  Moreau 
availed  himself  of  this  rumour,  and  took  some  pains  to  gain  belief  for  it. 
He  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that  the  fleet  had  just  landed  twenty 
thousand  men  and  conaiderabie  supplies.  This  report  singularly  encouraged 
his  army,  and  greatly  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  Prairial  (the  beginning  of  June).  A  new  event 
had  taken  place  in  Switzerland.  We  have  seen  that  Massena  had  occupied 
the  line  of  the.  Limmat  or  of  Zurich,  and  that  the  archduke,  debouching  in 
two  masses  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  had  come 
and  bordered  this  line  throughout  its  whole  extent.  He  resolved  io  attack 
it  between  Zurich  and  Briigg,  that  is,  between  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the 
Aar,  all  along  the  Limmat.  Massena  had  taken  position  not  on  the  Lim- 
mat itself,  but  on  a  series  of  heights  in  advance  of  the  Limmat,  and  cover- 
ing at  once  the  river  and  the  lake.  He  had  intrenched  these  heights  in  the 
most  formidable  manner,  and  rendered  them  almost  inaccessible.  Though 
this  part  of  our  line,  between  Zurich  and  the  Aar,  was  the  strongest,  the 
archduke  had  resolved  to  attack  it,  because  it  would  have  been  too  danger- 
ous to  make  a  wide  circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  an  attack  above 
the  lake,  along  the  Linth.  Massena  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
moment  to  crush  the  corps  left  in  front  of  them,  and  thus  to  gain  a  decisive 
advantage. 

The  projected  attack  was  exectited  on  the  16th  of  June  (4tb  of  Prairial), 
It  took  place  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Limmat,  and  was  everywhere 
victoriously  repulsed,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  tht 
Austrians.  Next  day,  the  archduke,  thinking  that  such  attempts  ought  tt 
be  followed  up,  in  order  not  to  incur  useless  losses,  renewed  the  attack 
with  the  same  obstinacy  as  before,  Massena,  considering  thai  he  might  be 
forced,  that  bis  retreat  would  then  be  difficult,  that  tlieline  which  he  should 
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leare  would  be  immediately  followfid  by  a  strongci-,  tlie  oliain  of  tiie  Albis, 
which  borders  the  Linimat  and  the  Lake  of  Zuiich  in  rear,  reBolved  to 
retire  voluntarily.  By  this  retreat  he  should  lose  nothing  but  the  city  of 
Zurich,  wiiich  he  considered  as  of  little  importance.  The  chain  :0f  the 
Albis  mountains,  running  aloug  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  Limmat  of 
the  Aar,  presenting,  moreover,  a  coniinuous  steep,  declivity,  was  almost 
unassailable.  By  occupj'ing  it  he  shouM  sustain  only  a  slight  toss  of  ground, 
for  he  should  fall  back  no  farther  than  tiie  v.idth  of  the  lalie  and  of  the 
LimmaL  In  consequence,  he  retired  thither  of  his  own  accord,  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  such  a  manner  as  took  from  the  archduke  all  inclination 
to  attack  him. 

Our  position  was  therefore  stilf  nearly  the  same  in  Switzerland.  The 
Aar,  the  Limmat,  the  J..aUe  of  Zurich,  the  Linth,  and  the  Reuss,  as  far  as 
the  St.  Uuthard,  formed  our  defensive  line  against  the  Austrians. 

la  Italy,  Macdonald  was  at  length  advancing  towards  Tuscany.  Accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  he  had  left  garriBOtis  in  Fort  St,  Elmo,  at  Capua, 
and  at  Gaeta.  This  was  endangering  to  no  purpose  troops  who  were  not 
capable  of  upholding  the  republican  party,  and  who  left  a  chasm  in  the 
active  army.  The  French  army,  on  withdrawing,  had  lefi  the  city  of  Na- 
ples a  prey  lo  a  royal  reaction,  which  equalled  the  frightful  scenes  of  our 
own  Revolution.  Macdonald  had  rallied  at  Rome  Some  thousand  men  of 
Garnier's  division;  he  had  picked  up  Gauthier's  division  in  Tuscany,  and 
Montrichard's  light  corps  in  the  Modenese.  He  had  thus  formed  a  corps 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  men.  He  ivas  at  Florence  ou  the  6th  of  Prairia! 
(May  95).  His  retreat  was  eiiected  with  great  rapidity  and  remarkable 
order.  He  lost,  unfortunately,  much  time  in  Tuscany,  and  did  not  debouch 
beyond  the  Apennines  into  the  plains  of  Placentia  till  towards  the  end  of 
Prairial  (the  middle  of  June). 

Had  he  arrived  earlier,  he  would  have  surprised  the  allies  in  such  a 
state  of  disjieraioa,  that  he  might  have  overwhelmed  them  successively  and 
driven 'them  beyond  the  Po.  Suwarrow  was  at  Turin,  which  he  had  taken, 
iod  where  he  had  found  immense  supplies.*  Beliegarde  was  observintf  the 
outlets  from  Genoa;  Kray  was  besieging  Mantua,  the  citadel  f  M  1  n  d 
the  fortresses.     In  no  place  were  iliirty  thousand  Austrian  E,         n 

collected    together.     Macdonald  and  Moreau,  debouching        1  d 

force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  might  have  given  a  turn  to  the  can  p  B 

Macdonald  thought  it  right  to  spend  a  few  days  in  resting  h  my  d 
reorganizing  the  divisions  which  he  had  successively  picked  p  H 
lost  valuable  time,  and  aiforded  Suwarrow  the  opportunity  of  repairmg  his 
faults.  The  Russian  general,  being  informed  of  the  march  of  Macdonald, 
hastened  to  leave  Turin  and  to  proceed  with  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  himself  between  the  two  French 
generals,  and  resuming  the  position  which  he  ought  never  to  have  quitted. 
He  ordered  General  Ott,  who  was  in  observation  on  the  Trebbia,  in  the 
environs  of  Placentia,  to  fall  back  upon  him,  if  he  should  he  attacked;  he 
directed  Kray  to  send  to  him  from  Mantua  all  the  troops  that  he  could  spare  ; 
he  left  Beliegarde  to  watch  Novi,  whence'Moreau  was  to  debouch  ;  and  he 
prepared  to  march  himself  into  the  plains  of  Placentia,  to  meet  Macdonald. 

"■  "  The  fruits  of  tliia  conquest  of  Turin  were  two  hundred  and  sixtj-one  piecea  of 
cannon,  eighty  mortars,  sixty  thousand  muskets,  besides  an  enormouB  quantity  oFbiu- 
ninnition  and  military  atorea,  which  had  been  accumulating  in  that  city  ever  sinne  the 
fiist  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  About  the  same  time  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  fdl  of  ■'  "      "  ■■'         "       •-        ■         "  .    .    ,      ,. 

eistm.    E. 
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These  ^re  the  only  arrangements  made  by  Suwarrow  during  the  whole 
campaign,  that  have  gained  the  approbatiou  of  military  men.  The  two 
French  genera!s  still  occupied  the  positions  that  we  have  described  Placed 
both  of  them  on  the  Apennines,  they  were  to  descend  foi  the  purpose  of 
uniiing  in  (he  plains  of  Placentia.  Moreau  was  to  debouoh  from  Novi, 
Macdonald  from  Pontremoli,  Moreau  had  sent  Victor  s  division  to  rein- 
force Macdonald.  He  had  placed  General  Lapoype  with  '4>me  batldltons 
at  Bobbio,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  favour  the  junction; 
snd  his  plan  was  to  seize  the  moment  when  Suwarrow  sliould  man,h  in 
front  against  Macdonald,  to  take  him  in  flank.  But  for  this  purpose  it  was 
requisite  that  Macdon aid  should  continue  to  keep  himself  supported  upon 
the  mountains,  and  not  accept  battle  too  far  in  the  piain. 

Macdonald  broke  up  about  the  end  of  Prairial  (the  middle  of  June). 
Hohenzollern's  corps,  placed  in  the  environs  of  Modena,  was  guarding  the 
Lower  Po.  It  was  overwhelmed  by  superior  forces,  lost  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  the  whole  of  it  narrowly  escaped  being  taken.  This  first  succesa 
encouraged  Macdonald,  and  induced  him  to  hasten  his  march.  Victor's 
division,  which  had  just  joined  him,  and  augmented  his  army  to  nearly 
thirty-two  thousand  men,  formed,  his  advanced  guard.  Dombrowsky's 
Polish  division  marched  on  the  left  of  Victor's;  Rusca's  division  supported 
them  both.  Though  the  main  body  of  the  army,  composed  of  Mont- 
richard'a,  Olivier's,  and  Watrin's  divisions,  was  still  behind,  Macdonald, 
enticed  by  the  advantage  which  he  gained  over  HohenaoUera,  purposed  to 
overwhelm  Ott,  who  was  in  observation  on  the  Tinone,  and  ordered  Victor, 
£)ombrowsky,  and  ilusca,  to  march  against  him  immediately. 

Three  torrents,  running  parallel  to  one  another  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  Po,  formed  the  field  of  battle.  These  were  the  Nura,  the  Trebbia, 
and  the  Tidone.  The  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  still  on  the 
Nura.  Victor's,  Dombrowsky's,  and  Rusca's  divisions  advanced  towards  the 
Trebbia,  and  had  orders  to  cross  it  and  to  proceed  to  the  Tidone,  to  over-  . 
whelm  Ott,  whom  Macdonald  conceived  to  be  unsupported.  They  marched 
on  the  29th  of  Prairial  (June  17).  They  first  repulsed  the  advanced  guard 
of  General  Ott  from  the  banks  of  the  Tidone,  and  obliged  it  to  take  a  po- 
sition farther  back,  near  the  village  of  Sermet.  Otf  was  well  nigh  over- 
whelmed; but  at  that  moment  Suwarro*  came  up  to  his  support  with  his 
whole  force.  He  opposed  General  Bagration  to  Victor,  who  marched  along 
the  Po ;  he  drew  back  Ott  to  the  centre,  against  Dombrowsky  ;  and  directed 
Melas  to  the  right  upon  Rusca's  division,  Bagration  was  not  at  first  suc- 
cessful against  Victor,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back,  but  at  the  centre,  Su 
warrow  made  the  Russian  infantry  attack  Dombrowsky's  division,  threw  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  upon  its  flank,  and  broke  it.  From  this  moment,  Vic- 
tor, who  had  advanced  towards  the  Po,  found  himself  exposed  and  in  dan 
ger.  Bagration,  reinforced  by  the  grenadiers,  resumed  the  offensive. 
'The  Russian  cavalry,  which  had  broken  the  Poles  in  the  centre,  and  which 
had  thus  come  upon  Victor,  charged  him  in  flank,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 
RuBca,  on  the  right,  was  then  forced  to  reiinquish  the  ground  to  Melas 
Our  three  divisions  recrossed  the  Tidone,  and  retrograded  to  the  Trebbia. 

This  first  action,  in  which  one-third  of  the  army  at  most  had  been  eu 
gaged  with  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army,  had  not  proved  successful.* 

*  "  In  vain  the  French  Ibrmed  squares,  and  received  the  assaults  of  the  CoBBncks  with 

a  Tolling  Sre ;  the?  were  brolien,  greal  part  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  dia- 

order  over  the  Trebbia.     The  RuasianB,  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  filunged,  like  the 

Carthaginians  of  old,  into  that  classic  stream,  hut  they  were  received  will)  so  destructive 
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Macdoiiald,  miawafe  o!  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow,  had  been  too  hasty.  He 
lesojved  to  establish  himself  behind  the  Trebbia,  to  collect  ail  his  divisions 
there,  and  to  revenge  himself  for  the  check  which  he  had  just  sustained. 
Unluckily,  Olivier's,  Montrichard's  and  "Watriri's  divisions  were  still  behind 
on  the  Nura,  and  he  resolved  to  wait  till  the  day  after  the  next,  that  is,  till 
the  Istof  Messidor  (June  19),  to  give  battle. 

But  Suwarrow  did  not  allow  him  time  to  collect  his  forces,  and  prepared 
to  attack  on  the  very  next  day,  namely,  the  30th  of  Prairia!  (June  18). 
The  two  armies  were  about  to  meet  along  the  Trebbia,  supporting  their 
wings  on  the  Po  and  the  Apennines.  Suwarrow,  judging  correctly  that 
the  essential  point  was  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  two  French  armies 
would  be'  able  to  communicate,  directed  his  best  infantry  and  his  best 
cavalry  to  that  side.  He  sent  Bagtation's  division,  which  was  at  first  on 
his  left,  along  the  Po  to  his  right,  against  the  mountains.  He  placed  it, 
together  with  Sehweikofsky's  division,  under  the  command  of  Rosenberg, 
and  ordered  them  both  to  cross  the  Trebbia,  near  Rivalta,  in  the  upper 

Kt  of  its  course,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  French  from  the  mountains. 
inbrowsky''s,  ilusca's  and  Victor's  divisions  were  placed  towards  this 
point,  to  the  left  of  the  French  line.  Olivier's  and  Montrichard's  divisions 
were  !o  take  their  place  in  the  centre  along  thp  Trebbia.  Watrin's  divi- 
sion was  to  occupy  the  right,  towards  the  Po  and  Placentia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I9th  of  Prairial  (June  18),  the  Russian  advanced 
guards  attacked  those  of  the  French,  which  were  beyond  the  Trebbia,  at 
Casaliggio  and  Grignagno,  and  repulsed  them.      Macdonald,  who  did  not 

p  b  eked,  was  engaged  in  bringing  his  centre  divisions  into 

n       V  ho  commanded  on  our  left,  immediately  took  all  (he  French 

aj  d   he  Trebbia,  and  for  a  moment  put  Suwarrow  in  peril.     But 

R  g  ng  up  with  Sehweikofsky's  division,  regained  the  advantage, 

and      f  us  action,  in  which  both  sides  sustained  prodigious  loss, 

b  d  h  F  ch  to  return  behind  the  Trebbia.  Meanwhile,  Olivier's  and 
M  h    d     d  'isions  arrived  at  the  centre,  and  Watrin's  division  on  the 

gh        d  onade  took  place  along  the  whole  line.     After  exchanging 

b  h  parties  halted  On  the  banks  of  the  Trebbia,  by  which  they 
w  p 

Such  was  the  second  action.  It  had  consisted  in  a  fight  towards  our 
left — a  sanguinary  fight — but  without  result.  Mqcdonaid,  now  having  all 
his  force  at  his  disposal,  was  determined  that  the  third  conflict  should  be 
decisive.  His  plan  was  to  cross  the  Trebbia  at  all  points,  and  to  fall  upon 
both  wings  of  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  Dombrowskyfs  division  was  to 
ascend  the  river  to  Rivalta,  and  to  cross  it  above  the  Russians.  Watrin's 
division  was  to  cross  it  nearly  at  its  influx  into  the  Po,  and  to  gain  Suwar- 
rows'a  extreme  left.  He  calculated,  at  the  same  time,  that  Moreau,  whose 
cd-operation  he  had  been  expecting  for  two  days  past,  would  come  into 
action  on  that  day  at  the  latest.  Such  was  the  plan  for  the  1st  of  Messidor 
(June  19).  But  a  tremendous  affray  occurred  in  the  night  A  French 
detachment  having  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Trebbia  to  take  position,  the 
Russians  conceived  that  they  were  attacked,  and  ran  to  arms.     The  Frencli 

afire  of  musketry  and  grape-ahot  from  the  batleriea  of  the  main  body  of  the  French  on 
the  other  side,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  with  great  Ioes;  and  the  hostile  armies 
bivouacked  for  (Jie  night  on  the  same  ground  which  liad  heen  occupied  ninelpen  hundred 
years  before  by  the  troops  of  Hannibal  and  tbe  Roman  legions.  It  is  remarfcahle  that 
the  title  of  Italy  has  thrice  Iwen  decided  on  the  same  spot :'  once  in  the  battle  between 
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same.  The  two  armies  were  ititermiugled,  and  a 
ed,  in  which  both  sides  were  bent  on  slaughter,  with- 
out dislinguishing  friend  from  foe.  After  a  useless  carnage,  the  generals  at 
length  succeeded  in  bringing  back  their  men  to  the  bivouac*  On  the  follow 
jng  day,  the  armies  were  so  fatigued  by  three  days'  fighting  and  by  the  disor 
der  of  the  night,  that  they  did  not  get  into  action  till  about  ten  in  the  morning 
The  battle  commenced  on  our  left  on  the  tipper  Trebbia.  Dombrowsky 
there  crossed  the  Trebbia  at  Rivalta,  in  spite  of  the  Husaians,  Suwarrow 
detached  thither  Prince  Bagratioo.  This  movement  left  Rosenberg's  flanks 
uncovered.  Victor  and  Rusca  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
fall  upon  him  after  erossiug'tha  Trebbia.  They  advanced  snccessfully,  and 
enveloped  Schweikofsky's  division,  where  Suwarrow  was,  on  all  sides. 
They  placed  it  in  the  greatest  peril,  but  it  faced  about  every  way  and  de- 
fended t^elt  V  I  itly.  Bagration,  perceiving  the  danger,  hastened  to  the 
threate  ed  po  n  and  obliged  Victor  and  Rusca  to  desist  from  their  attempt. 
Had  Do  ub  o  vskj  seized  the  moment  to  falJ,  on  his  part,  upon  Bagration, 
the  adva  itagp  vo  lid  have  remained  ours  at  this  point,  which  was  the  most 
jraportar  s  ce  t  was  contiguous  to  the  mountains.  Unluckily,  he  coa- 
t  nued  nact  ve  and  Victor  and  Rusca  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the 
Trebb  a  At  tl  e  centre,  Montrichard  had  crossed  the  Trebbia  near  Grig- 
nagno  a  d  Ol  v  er  towards  San  Nicolo.  Montrichard  was  marching  upon 
Forster  s  corj.s  vhen  the  Austrian  reserves,  for  which  Suwarrow  had 
applied  to  Melas  and  which  were  filing  past  the  rear  of  the  field  of  battle, 
fellunavire.  poi  the  flanks  of  his  division.  It  was  surprised,  and  the 
fifth  1  ght  vh  ch  had  performed  prodigies  in  a  hundred  battles,  fled  in  dis- 
order Montr  chard  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Trebbia.  Olivier,  who  had 
advanced  th  success  towards  San  Nicolo,  and  vigorously  repuiwed  Ott 
and  Melas  found  himself  uncovered  by  the  retreat  of  Montrichard.  Melas, 
send  I  g  CO  uter  orders  to  the  Austrian  reserves,  whose  appearance  had 
ala  n  ed  Mon  r  cl  ard's  division,  directed  them  against  Olivjer's  Division, 
1  1  vas  I  ke  se  forced  to  recvbss  the  Tretbia.  Meanwhile,  Watvin's 
div  o  n  oved  to  no  purpose  to  the  extreme  right,  where  it  had  nothing 
to  do  as  ad  icing  along  the  Po,  without  being  of  any  service  to  the 
arn  y  It  va^  even  obliged  to  recross  the  Trebbia,  in  order  to  follow  the 
generil  retreat  ng  movement.  Suwarrow,  still  apprehensive  of  seeing 
Moreau  deb  uc!  on  hia  rear,  made  great  efibrts  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  pass  the  Trebbia,  but  without  success.  The  French  opposed  to  him 
an  nv  uc  ble  firmness  on  the  whole  line,  and  that  stream,  w^bich  had 
w  t  esaed    o  obst  nate  a  conflict,  still  separated  for  the  third  time  the  two 

Sucl^  vae  the  bird  act  of  that  sanguinary  engagement.  The  two  armies 
vere  d  sorgan  zed.  They  had  each  lost  about  twelve  thousand  men.  Most 
of  the  generals  were  wounded.  Entire  regiments  were  destroyed.  But 
he  r  s  tuat  o      vas  very  different.     Suwarrow  was  daily  receiving  rein- 

'  "  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  [he  troops  on  botb  sidea  Iny  down  round  their  watohfires, 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Trebbia.  Towards  niTdnight,  three  French  hattaliona, 
misled  by  false  reports,  entered  in  disorder  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  opened  a  fire 


of  musketry  upon  the  Russian  videttes,  upon  vhich  the  two  armies  immediately  started 
to  their  aims  ;  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  rushed  into  the  Trebbia,  the  artillery  played, 
without  disHnction,  on  friends  and  foes,  and  an  ejiliaordinary  nocturnal  combat  took 
place  by  moonlight  between  hostile  bodies  up  to  the  middle  in  water.  At  length  thu 
oi^cers  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  this  useless  butchery;  and  the  rival  armies 
separated  only  by  the  stream,  sank  into  sleep  wifhio  a  few  yaids  of  each  other." 
femmi.    F 
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forcemcnts,  and  could  not  but  gain  bj  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle. 
Macdonald  had  exhausted  all  his  resources,  and  might,  if  he  persisted  in 
fighting,  be  driven  in  disorder  into  Tuscany.  He  thought,  in  consequence, 
of  retreating  to  the  Nura,  with  a  view  to  regain  Genoa  by  the  back  of  the 
Apennines.  He  quitted  the  Trebbia  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Messidor 
(June  20).  A  despatch,  in  which  he  described  to  Moreau  his  desperate 
situation,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Suwarrow,  the  ialter  was  over 
joyed,  and  hastened  to  pursue  him  as  close  as  poasibie.  The  retreat,  how 
ever,'  was  effected  in  tolerable  order  to  the  banks  of  the  Nura.  Unfortu 
nately  Vet  '  d"  ' 
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men  find  fault  with  Macdonald  for  having  tarried  too  long  in  Tuscany,  for 
,  having  made  his  division^  march  at  too  great  a  distance  from  one  another, 
so  that  Victor's,  Rusca's,  and  Dombrowsky's  divisions  were  beaten  two 
days  successively,  before  Mo niric hard's,  Olivier's,  and  Watrin's  were  in 
line  ;  with  having  endeavoured  on  the  day  of  battle  to  get  upon  the  two 
wings  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  directing  his  principal  effort  on  his  left 
towards  the  Upper  Trebbia ;  with  having  kept  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  mountains,  so  as  not  to  permit  Lapoype,  who  was  at  Bobbio,  to  come  to 
his  succour  ;  lastly,  with  having,  above  all,  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
give  battle,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  have  the  honour  of  the  victory  to  him- 
self. Military  men,  while  commending  the  plan  skilfully  combined  by  Mo- 
reau, have  reproached  him  with  only  one  thing,  namely,  with  not  having  set 
aside  all  delicacy  towards  an  old  comrade,  with  not  having  assumed  the 
direct  command  of  the  two  ai'mies,  and  especially  with  not  having  com- 
manded in  person  at  the  Trebbia.  Whether  these  reproaches  be  just  or 
not,  Bo  much  is  certain,  that  Moreau's  plan,  executed  as  it  had  been  con- 
ceived, would  have  saved  Italy.  .  It  was  entirely  lost  by  the  battle  of  the 
Trebbia.  Luckily,  Moreau  was  still  there  to  rally  the  wrecks,  and  to  pre- 
vent Suwarrow  from  profiting  by  his  immense  superiority.  It  was  but 
three  months  since  the  campaign  was  opened,  and,  excepting  in  Switzer- 
land, we  had  experienced  nothing  but  reverses.  The  battle  of  Stockach 
had  lost  us  Germany.  The  battle  of  Magnano  and  the  Trebbia  lost  us 
Italy.  Massena  aione,  firm  as  a  rock,  still  occupied  Switzerland,  along  the 
chain  of  the  Albis.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  amid  these 
cruel  reverses,  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  had  been  as  brilliant  and 
indomitable  as  in  the  gloriaus  days  of  our  victories;  that  Moreau  had 
proved  himself  at  once  the  great  citizen  and  the  great  captain,  and  had 
prevented  Suwarrow  from  destroying  our  armies  in  Italy  by  a  single  blow. 
These  last  disasters  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  Directory  with  fresh 
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arms,  and  called  forth  redoubled  invectives  against  it  Ihe  fear  of  an 
invasion'  began  to  seize  all  minds.  The  depai  tments  of  the  South  and  jf 
the  Alps,  liable  to  be  first  overrun  by  the  Austro  Russians  were  in  the 
utmost  ferment.  The  cities  of  Chainbery,  Grenoble  and  Orange  sent  to 
the  legislative  body  addresses  which  produced  the  strongest  sensation 
These  addresses  contained  unjust  reproaches  which  had  been  in  all  months 
for  two  months  past;  tbey  referred  to  the  pdlage  of  ihe  conquered  conn 
tries,  Ihe  dilapidations  of  the  companies,  the  destitution  of  the  armies,  the 
ministry  of  Scherer,  his  conduct  as  general,  the  iniu^itice  done  to  Moreau, 
the  arrest  of  Championnet,  &c.  "Why,"  siid  they  '  haie  the  faithful 
conscripts  been  oblige(j_  to  return  to  their  homes  by  the  de'ititule  ■■tate  in 
which  they  were  left  ?  Why  have  all  the  peculatioai  been  left  unpunished  ? 
Why  was  the  incapable  Scherer,  pointed  out  by  Hoche  aa  a  traitor,  so  long 
retained  in  the  office  of  minister  for  war  1  Why  was  hfe  allowed  to  con- 
summate, as  general,  the  mischief  which  he  had  prepared  as  minister?  Why 
have  names  dear  to  victory  been  superseded  by  names  that  are  unknown? 
Why  is  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Naples  under  accusation  t  " 

The  reader  has  already  been  enabled  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  these 
reproaches.  The  addresses  containing  them  obtained  honourable  mention, 
and  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  Directory.  This  manner 
of  receiving  them  sufficiently  proved  th^  dispositions  of  the  t^vo  Councils. 
They  could  not  be  worse.  The  constitutional  opposition  had  joined  the 
patriot  opposition.  The  one,  'composed  of  ambitious  men  who  wished  for 
a  new  government,  and  self-conceited  persons,  who  complained  that  their 
representatives  had  not  been  received  with  such  favour  ti  they  deserved ; 
the  other,  consisting  of  patriots  excluded  by  the  schisms  from  the  legislar 
live  body,  or  reduced  to  silence  by  the  law  of  the  19th  of  Friictidor  ;  were 
alike  desirous  of  the  ruin  of  the  existing  government.  They  alleged  that 
the  Directory  had  at  once  mal-ad ministered  and  ili-defended  France ;  that 
it  had  violated  the  freedom  of  the  elections,  and  crushed  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  of  the  popular  societies.  They  declared  it  to  be  at  onct  weak 
and  violent.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  18th  of  PruStidor, 
and  to  say  that,  not  having  respected  the  laws  on  that  day,  it  had  nt-  right 
to  invoke  them  in  its  favour. 

The  nomination  of  Sieyes  to  the  Directory  had  been  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  these  dispositions.  To  call  to  the  directorship  a  man  who  had 
never  ceased  to  regard  the  directorial  constitution  as  a  bad  one,  whv.  had 
already,  for  that  very  reason,  refused  to  be  a  director,  was  expressing,  in  a 
manner,  a  wish  for  a  revolution.  The  acceptance  of  Sieyes,  which  was 
doubted,  on  account  of  his  former  refusal,  only  served  to  confirm  thtse 
conjectures. 

The  discontented  of  all  sorts,  who  desired  a  change,  grouped  around 
Sieyes.  Sieyes  was  not  a  clever  party-leader.  He  had  neither  the  charac- 
ter at  once  supple  and  daring,  nor  even  the  ambition  of  one ;  but  he  rallied 
about  him  a  great  number  by  his  reputation.*     It  was  well  known  that  he 


eyes  had  acquired  a.  high  reputation,  not  only  by  the  aoiiteneea  of  his  melaphyai- 
t,  but  by  a  apeoLes  of  mystety  in  which  be  involved  himaelf  and  his  opinions, 
certainly  posseeaed  of  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
a  adept  in  the  cooipoEition  of  new  constitulianB  of  all  kinds;  and  had  got  a  high 


oharaoter,  as  posBesGed  of  secrets  peculiarly  his  own,  for  conducting  the  vi 

Btale  amidst  tlie  storma  of  revolution.    He  managed,  in  fact,  his  repuUtion,  as  a  urjd 

trader  does  his  stock,     A  temper  lees  daring  in  aotion  than  bold  in  metaphysical  -ipe 


latioa,  and  a  considerable  regard  for  his  awn  personal  safety,  accorded  well  v 
affected  ^rofmystery  and  reserve. "—SmICs  Life  of  JVHpo?cor      " 
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deemed  everything  iauitj  in  the  con  Ululion  iid  the  government ;  and 
people  thronged  abouS  him,  as  if  to  invite  hini  to  change  everything.  Bar- 
raa,  who  had  contrived  lo  make  the  Directory  overlook  his  former  conduct 
by  his  connexions  and  his  intrigues  with  all  the  parties  had  courted  Sieyes, 
and  found  means  to  attach  him  to  himself  by  basely  giving  up  his  col- 
leagues. Around  these  two  rallied  all  the  enemies  of  the  Directory.  This 
party  took  care  to  secure  the  support  of  a  young  genenl  who  possessed 
reputation,  and  was  considered,  like  man)  others  as  a  vittiiu  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  position  of  Joubert  in  whom  h  gli  1  opes  were  centred, 
and  who  had  been  unemployed  since  his  dismissal  hud  fixed  the  choice  on 
him.  By  his  marriage  with  a  Mademoiselle  de  Moptholon  he  had  recently 
allied  himself  with  M,  de  SemonviUe  He  had  been  introduced  to  Sieyes, 
and  appointed  general  of  the  X7th  iid  tary  divsion,  an  1  efforts  were  not 
spared  to  make  him  the  head  of  the  new  coalition. 

There  was  no  intention  of  yet  making  any  changes.  The  plan  was  first 
to  gain  possession  of  the  government,  then  to  save  France  from  invasion ; 
and  all  constitutional  projects  were  deferred  till  the  lime  when  these 
dangers  should  be  over.  The  firsf  thing  to  be  effected  was  the  removal  of 
the  members  of  the  old  Directory,  Sieyes  had  been  in  it  but  a  fortnight. 
He  had  entered  it  on  the  1st  of  Prairial  as  successor  to  Rewbel.  Barras 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  escaped  the,  storm.  All  the  acrimony  was  discharged 
against  Lareveillere,  Merlin,  and  Treilhard,  al!  three  perfectly  innocent  of 
that  which  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  government. 

Being  three,  tViey  had  the  majority,  but  it  was  determined  to  render  the 
exercise  of  authority  on  theit"  part  impossible.  They  had  resolved  to  show 
the  utmost  respect  to  Sieyes,  and  to  forgive  even  his  spleen,  that  they 
might  not  add  to  the  diiBculties  of  their  position  those  which  personal  dis- 
sensions would  be  iikeiy  to  produce.  But  Sieyes  was  intractable.  He 
found  fault  with  everything,  and  in  this  he  was  sincere ;  but  he  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  he  had  no  desire  to  concert  with 
bis  colleagues  how  to  apply  a  remedy  lo  the  evil.  Somewhat  infatuated 
with  what  he  had  seen  in  the  country  from  which  he  had  just  come,  he  was 
continually  saying  to  them,  "  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  ate 
managed  in  Prussia." — "Tell  us,  then,"  replied  bis  colleagues,  "how 
things  are  managed  in  Prussia ;  enlighten  us  with  your  advice  ;  assist  us 
to  do  what  is  right." — "  You  would  not  understand  me,"  replied  Sieyes  ; 
"  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  you ;  go  on  as  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  do." 

While  this  incompatibility  was  manifested  in  the,  bosom  of  the  Direc- 
tory between  the  minority  and  the  majority,  the  most  vehement  attacks 
were  incessantly  made  upon  it  from  without  by  the  Councils.  An  open 
quarrel  had  already  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the  finances.  The  dis- 
tress, OS  we  have  observed,  arose  from  two  causes — the  tardiness  of  the 
receipts,  and  the  deficit  in  the  estimated  revenue.  Out  of  the  400  millions, 
for  which  orders  had  already  been  given  on  account  of  expenses  incurred, 
scarcely  210  millions  had  been  received.  The  deficit  in  the  estimate  of 
the  revenue  amounted,  aceord'mg  to  Ramel,  to  67  or  even  to  75  millions. 
The  amount  of  the  deficit,  as  stated  by  him,  was  still  disputed.  He  gave 
in  the  Monitmr  a  formal  contradiction  to  Genissieux,  the  deputy,  and 
proved  what  he  assorted.  But  of  what  use  is  proving  at  certain  moments  1 
The  minister  and  the  government  were  not  the  less  inveighed  against ;  it 
was  ince^antly  repeated  that  they  were  ruining  the  state,  and  continually 
liemanding  new  funds  to  supply  fresh  peculations.     The  force  of  evidence 
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nevertheless,  compelled  the  grout  of  a  supplemental  leveiiue.  The  tax  on 
salt  had  been  refused  ;  to  make  amends  for  it,  one  decime  per  franc  was 
added  to  all  the  taxes,  and  that  on  doors  and  windows  was  doubled.  But  it 
was  doing  little  to  decree  taxes.  It  was  requisite  to  insure  the  levy  of  them 
by  different  laws  relative  to  their  assessment  and  collection.  These  laws 
were  not  passed.  The  minister  urgently  desired  that  they  should  be  brought 
under  discussion  ;  but  they  were  continually  deferred,  and  his  representa- 
tionfi  were  answered  by  cries  of  treason,  robbery,  and  similar  accuaations. 

jlnother  cause  of  quarrel  had  been  found,  besides  the  subject  ,of  the 
finaices.  Remonstrances  had  alreadj  teen  made  against  certain  arliclea 
of  the  law  of  the  19th  of  Fructidor,  which  allowed  the  Directory  to  shut 
up  clubs,  and  to  suppress  newspapers  by  a  mere  ordinance.  A  projct  de 
lot  teiative  to  the  press  and  the  popular  societies  had  been  ordered,  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  law  of  the  19th  of  Pructidoc,  and  depriving  the 
Directory  of  the  arbitrary  power  wi(h  which  it  was  invested.  The  authority 
which  that  law  conferred  on  the  Directory,  to  banish  at  pleasure  suspected 
priests  and  to  erase  the  names  of  emigrants  from  the  lists,  was  also  severely 
censured.  The  patriots  themselves  seemed  desirous  of  wresting  from  it 
this  dictatorship,  though  it  was  dangerous  to  their  adversaries  alone.  The 
assembly  began  with  the  discussion  relative  to  the  press  and  the  popular 
societies.  The  prqjet  brought  forward  was  the  work  of  Berlier,  The 
discussion  commenced  towards  the  end  of  Prairial.  The  partisans  of  the 
Directory,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  Chenier,  Bailleul,  Breuze- 
Latouche,  Lecointe-Puyraveau,  maintained  that  this  dictatorship  granted  to 
the  Directory  by  the  law  of  the  19th  of  Fructidor,  though  formidable  in 
ordinary  times,  was  of  the  most  indispensable  necessity  under  existing 
oiroum stances.  It  was  not,  they  contended,  in  ,a  moment  of  extreme 
peril,  that  the  strength  of  the  government  ought  lo  be  diminished.  The 
dictatorship  conferred  on  it  the  day  after  the  iSth  of  Fructidor  had  become 
necessary  to  it,  not  indeed  against  the  royalist  faction,  but  against  the 
anarchical  faction,  which  was  not  less  formidable  than  the  other,  and  was 
secretly  leagued  with  it.  Babceurs  disciples,  they  added,  were  raising 
their  heads  again  in  all  quarters,  and  threatening  the  republic  with  a  new 
mundation. 

The  patriots,  who  swarmed  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  replied 
with  their  usual  vehemence  to  the  speeches  of  the  partisans  of  the  Directory 
It  was  necessary,  they  said,  to  give  France  a  shake,  aud  to  restore  to  her 
the  energy  of  1793,  which  the  Directory  had  wholly  stifled  by  the  weight 
of  its  oppressive  yoke.  All  patriotism  would  be  extinguished,  unless  the 
clubs  were  opened  and  the  patriotic  papers  were  again  permitted  to  speak 
out.  It  is  idle,  they  added,  to  accuse  the  patriots,  and  to  feign  apprehen- 
sions of  an  attack  from  them.  What  have  these  patriots  done,  who  are  so 
grievously  accused?  For  three  years  past  they  have  been  slaughtered, 
proscribed,  without  country,  in  the  republic  which  they  willed,  and  of 
which  they  so  powerfully  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation.  What  crimes 
have  you  to  charge  them  with  ?  Have  they  reacted  against  the  reactors  ? 
— No.  They  are  hotheaded,  turbulent;  granted — but  are  these  crimes f 
They  speak,  nay,  they  shout,  if  you  will — they  do  not  murder,  however, 
but  every  day  they  are  murdered.  Such  was  the  language  of  Briot  of  the 
Doubs,  of  Arena  the  Corsican,  and  of  a  great  many  others. 

The  members  of  the  constitutional  opposition  expressed  themselves  in  a 
different  manner.  They  were  naturally  moderate.  They  assumed  a  mea- 
sured, but  bitter  and  dogmatic  tone.     It  was  requisite,  in  their  opinion,  to 
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revert  to  principles  too  much  slighted,  and  to  restore  liberty  to  the  press 
and  to  the  popular  societies.  The  dangers  of  Pructidor  had  certainly  justi- 
fied the  grant  of  a  temporary  dictatorship  lo  the  Directory,  but  how  had 
this  dictatorship,  which  had  been  conferred  in  confidence,  been  employed  ! 
Only  put  that  question  to  the  parties,  said  Boulay  of  La  Meurthe.  Though 
they  all  entertained  diiFerent  views,  yet  royalists,  patriots,  constitutionalists, 
agreed  in  deciaring  that  the  Directory  had  made  a  bad  use  of  its  omnipo- 
tence. Such  a  coincidence  among  men  of  such  opposite  sentiments  and 
views  could  not  leave  any  doubt,  and  the  Directory  was  condemned. 

Thus  the  irritated  patriots  compldined  of  oppression,  and  the  constitu- 
tionalists, full  of  pretensions,  complained  of  misgoTemment.  All  united 
and  effected  the  repeal  of  the  articles  of  the  19th  of  Fruclidor  relative  to 
the  journals  and  the  popular  societies.  This  was  an  important  victory,  the 
results  of  which  were  to  let  loose  all  the  periodical  publications,  and  to 
rally  all  the  Jacobins!* 

The  agitation  kept  increasing  towards  the  end  of  Prairial.  The  most 
sinister  rumours  were  circulated  on  all  sides.  The  new  coalition  resolved 
to  resort  to  the  tricks  which,  in  representative  governments,  the  opposition 
usually  employ  to  oblige  an  administration  to  resign.  Embarrassing  and 
reiterated  questions,  and  threats  of  accusations,  were  not  omitted.  These 
means  ore  so  natural  that,  even  when  unpractised  in  representative  govern- 
ment, the  instinct  of  parties  immediately  discovers  them. 

The  commissions  of  expenditure,  of  funds,  and  of  war,  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  for  investigating  those  different  subjects,  met  and  planned 
a  message  to  the  Directory.  Boulay  of  La  Meurthe  was  directed  to  draw 
up  the  report,  and  presented  it  on  the  I5th  of  Prairial.  At  hia  suggestion, 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  addressed  a  message  to  the  Directory,  in 
which  it  de=ired  to  be  informed  of  the  causes  of  the  infernal  and  external 
d  h     reatened  the  republic,  and  of  the  means  that  existed  for 

ob  h    n      Applications  of  this  nature  have  scarcely  any  other  effect 

b  n  onfessions  of  distress,  and  to  compromise  still  more  the 

go      nra  m  which  they  are  wrung.     A  government,  we  repeat,  must 

be  u       To  oblige  it  to  confess  that  it  has  failed,  is  to  force  from  it 

h  n  n  h  vous  of  all  admissions.  To  this  message  were  annexed  a 
g  mb        f  motions  of  order,  all  with  a  similar  object     They  were 

relative  to  the  right  to  form  popular  societies,  to  individual  liberty,  to  the 
responsibility  of  ministers,  to  the  publicity  of  accounts,  &c. 

The  Directory,  on  receiving  the  message  in  question,  resolved  to  give  a 
detailed  answer  comprehending  a  sketch  of  all  the  events,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  means  which  it  had  employed  and  those  to  which  it  purposed  to 
resort,  to  rescue  France  from  the  crisis  in  which  she  was  involved.  An 
answer  of  this  nature  required  the  concurrence  of  all  the  ministers,  in  order 
that  each  of  them  might  furnish  his  report,  It  would  take  several  days  at 
least.  But  this  was  not  what  the  leaders  of  the  Councils  wanted.  They 
wanted  no  accurate  and  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  France,  but  speedy 
and  embarrassing  confessions.  Accordingly,  after  waiting  some  days,  the 
three  commissions  which  had  proposed  the  message   submitted  (hrotigh 

'  "The  laws  of  regtraiiit  were  no  longer  onforced  against  the  daily  journals,  and  the 
general  indignation  soon  apreai]  to  the  periodical  press.  In  every  qiiorter,  in  the  news- 
papers, tbe  tribune,  the  jiamphiets,  the  slubs,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  declamations 
against  tha  government.  The  pardes  who  had  allemalely  felt  the  weight  of  their  ven- 
geance, the  royalists  and  the  Jacobins,  vied  with  each  other  in  inveighing  against  their 
nnbeoility'anci  waiitof foresight." — LacretdU.    B. 
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Poulaiii-Grand-Pre,  the  deputy,  a  new  proposition  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  It  was  the  23th  of  Prairial,  The  reporter  proposed  to  the  Pise 
Hundred  to  declare  themselves  in  permanence  till  the  Directory  should 
have  replied  to  the  message  of  the  15th.  The  suggestion  was  adopted. 
This  WHS  raising- a  cry  of  alarm  and  proclaiming  an  approaching  event. 
The  Five  Hundred  communicated  their  determination  to  the  Ancients,  and 
exhorted  them  to  follow  their  example.  The  example  was  followed,  and 
ibe  Ancients  also  declaimed  their  sitting  permanent.  The  tbree  commissions 
of  expenditure,  funds,  and  war,  being  too  numerous,  were  changed  into  a 
single  commission,  composed  of  eleven  members,  and  directed  to  submit 
the  measures  demanded  by  circumstances. 

The  Directory  replied,  on  its  part,  that  it  meant  to  make  its  sitting  per- 
manent, in  order  to  accelerate  the  report  that  was  demanded  from  it.  The 
agitation  which  such  a  resolution  must  have  produced  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. The  most  alarmiug  reports  were  circulated,  as  usual.  The  adver- 
saries of  the  Directory  alleged  that  it  was  meditating  a  new  stroke  of 
policy,  and  that  it  meant  to  dissolve  the  Councils.  Its  partisans  replied, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  coalition  had  been  formed  between  all  the  parties, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  constitution  by  violence.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  was  contemplated  on  either  side.  The  coalition  of  the  two  oppo- 
sitions aimed  only  at  the  removal  of  the  three  old  directors.  A  first  expe^ 
dieiit  was  devised  for  bringing  this  about.  The  constitution  required  that 
the  director  entering  upon  office  should  have  been 'a  full  year  out  of  the 
legislature.  It  was  discovered  that  Treilhard,  who  had  sat  for  thirteen 
months  ia  the  Directory,  had  quitted  the  legislature  on  the  SOth  of  Floreal, 
'  year  V,  and  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  Directory  on  the  26th  of 
Floreal,  year  VI.  There  wanted,  of  course,  four  days  of  the  required 
time.  This  was  a  mere  quibble;  for  the  iiiegularity  was  covered  by  the 
silence  observed  for  two  sessions;  and,  besides,  Sieyes  himself  was  in  the 
same  predicament.  The  commission  of  the  eleven  immediately  proposed 
to  annul  Treilhard's  nomination.  This  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect 
the  very  same  day,  the  2Sth,  and  the  result  was  signified  to  the  Directory. 

Treilhard  was  blunt  and  coarse,  but  had  not  firmness  equal  to  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  manners.  He  was  disposed  to  give  way.  Lareveillere  was  of  a 
totally  different  disposition  of  mind.  This  honest  and  disinterested  man, 
whose  office  was  an  annoyance  to  him,  who  had  accepted  it  merely  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  who  ardently  wished  every  year  that  the  lot  would  restore 
him  to  private  life,  was  determined  not  to  relinquish  his  functions,  since 
the  coalesced  factions  appeared  to  demand  his  resignation.  He  conceived 
h  h    w   h  d  m         h    old  directors  had  no  other  object  than 

ear  III ;  that  Sieyes,  Barras,  and  the 
B      p  d  me  object  with  different  views,  but  all 

q  p  p  b  In  this  persuasion,  he  was  anxious  that 

h       d  d  d  b     d  n  their  posts.     He  consequently  has- 

d       T      hd  b       dhmto  resist.     You,  Merlin,  and  myself, 

d  m  d    ve  will  oppose  the  execution  of  this 

dm  h       g  b  d  ,  as  illegal,  seditious,  and  wrung  from 

b  n      T    d      d  d  t  follow  this  advice,  and  immediately 

anh  g  hCu  f  Five  Hundred. 

L  gh  majority  lost,  persisted  nevertheless  in 

n  h        re  required  to  do  so.     The  leaders  of 

hF      Hnddd  nd      n      inate  immediately  a  successor  to  Treil- 

hard     S  w      d  h  b       ed  the  appointment  of  a  man  devoted 
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to  himself;  but  his  influence  was  null  on  this  oceaaion.  Goiiier,  president 
of  the  court  of  cassation,  formerly  an  advocate  at  Rennee,  and  known  to 
belong  rather  to  the  patriotic  than  to  the  constitutional  opposition,  was  the 
person  selected.  He  was  an  upright  citizen  and  attached  to  the  republic, 
but  of  inferior  ability,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  men  or  business.*  He 
was  nominated  on  the  39th  of  Praitia!,  and  was  to  be  installed  on  the  very 

It  was  not  enough  to  have  excluded  Treilhard  from  the  Directory.  The 
instigators  of  that  measure  were  determined  to  turn  out  Lareveill^re  and 
Merlin  also.  The  patriots  in  patticular  were  enraged  against  Lareveil- 
l^re.  They  recoHecied  that,  though  rigid,  he  had  nerer  been  a  Moun- 
taineer, that  he  had  frequently  opposed  their  party  since  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor,  and  that,  in  the  preceding  yearj  he  had  encouraged  the  system  of 
schisms.  They  consequently  threatened  to  put  him  and  Merlin  under 
accusation  unless  they  would  both  resign.  Sieyes  was  commissioned  to 
make  an  overture  in  the  first  instance  to  them,  to  induce  them  to  yield 
Tojuntariiy  to  the  storm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  Sieyes  proposed  a  private  meeting  of  the 
four  directors  at  Merlin's.  They  repaired  thither.  Barras,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  personal  danger,  went  with  hi?  sword  by  his  side,  and  never  opened 
his  lips.  Sieyes  began  to  speak  with  considerable  embarrassment,  made  a 
long  digression  on  the  faults  committed  by  the  government,  and  talked  a 
long  time  before  he  came  to  the.  real  object  of  the  meeting.  At  length, 
Lareveillere  desired  him  to  speak  out.  "  Your  friends,"  replied  Sieyes, 
"  and  Merlin's,  entreat  you  both  to  resign."  Lareveillere  asked  who  those  , 
friends  were.  Sieyes  could  nof  mention  one  who  was  entitled  to  any  con- 
fidence. Lareveillere  then  assumed  the  tone  of  a  man  indignant  at  seeing 
the  Directory  betrayed  by  its  own  members,  and  delivered  up  by  them  to 
the  plots  of  the  factious.  He  proved  that  thus  far  his  conduct  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  had  been  unimpeachable,  and  that  the  faults  imputed  to 
them  were  only  a  tissue  of  calumnies.  He  then  made  a  direct  attack  upon 
Sieyes  on  account  of  his  secret  projects,  and  threw  him  into  the  utmost 
embarrassment  by  his  vehement  apostrophes.  During  ail  this  time,  Barraa 
maintained  a  sullen  silencij.  His  position  was  an  awkward  one,  for  he 
alone  had  deserved  all  the  reproaches  which  were  heaped  upon  his  colleagues. 
To  demand  their  resignation  for  f;  ul  5     1     h  y  1    d  [  P     d 

and  which  he  alone  had  committ  d  Id   h        b  ml        ssng 

He,  therefore,  held  his  tongue.     Th         p         d        h  g  "y 

decision.     Merlin,  who  durst  not    dp  p  u        h  d    1    I      d 

that  he  would  follow  the  example      L  II 

Barras  now  resolved  to  employ         n      n  d  g  h 

signation  of  his  two  colleagues,     F       1      p    p        I  d  B 

goeng,  an  old  Girondin,  whose  fon  1         f     1-1  1    d  d  1 

his  society.     He  begged  him  to  call    pnLvell  1       p        Ipn 

him  to  resign.     Bergoeng  accord    gly  1  h        gh  1 

*  "Gohier  was  an  advocate  of  cons  d  p  la  d  p  tr       m — an 

Fininant  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  integ  ur    — Gim  E 

"  Gotiier  did  not  possess  more  talent  h  ag  m  te  oe    h 

had  also  boundlesa  ambition,  though  hs  d  H     ta  h   h 

might  have  some  merit  before  a  tribunal,  was  reduced  to  a  cipher  in  the  extraordinary 
aituation  which  fortune  had  permitted  him  to  attain.  He  would  irave  thought  it  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  France  to  get  rid  of  the  four  puppets  at  the  head  of  the 
Bovemment  with  him,  and  to  make  himself  president  of  the  French  republic.  "—DucA.oss 
d  Abrantes.    E. 
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iSih,  appealed  lo  tlie  ancient  friendship  that  bound  him  to  Larevciilere, 
and  employed  ail  possible  means  to  shake  his  resolution.  He  assured  him 
that  Barras  loved  and  honoured  him,  that  he  considered  his  removal  as  un- 
mat,  but  he  besought  him  to  yield,  that  he  might  not  expose  himself  to  a 
storm.  Lareveillere  remained  inflexible.  He  replied  that  Barras  was  the 
dupe  of  Sieyes,  Sieyes  of  Barras,  and  that  both  would  be  duped  by  the  Bo- 
nap  artes  ;  that  the  ruin  of  the  republic  was  aimed  at;  but  that  he  would 
resist  to  his  last  gasp. 

On  the  following  day,  the  30(h,  Gohier  was  to  be  installed.  The  four 
directors  had  met.  All  the  ministers  were  present.  As  soon  as  the  installa- 
tion was  over,  and  the  speeches  of  the  president  and  the  new  director  were 
delivered,  the  subject  of  the  meeting  of  the  preceding  evening  was  reverted 
to.  Barras  desired  to  speak  in  private  with  Lareveillere.  Both  of  them 
went  into  an  adjoining  room.  Barras  renewed  the  same  entreaties  and  the 
same  caresses  as  before  with  his  colleague,  and  found  him  as  &na  as  ever. 
He  went  back  greatly  CTnbarcassed  at  having  effected  nothing,  and  still 
dreading  the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the  old  Directory,  which  could  not 
turn  OH t  to  his  advantage.  He  then  began  to  talk  with  violence,  and,  as 
he  durst  not  attack  LareveilBre,  he  lamiched  out  against  Merlin,  whom  he 
detested,  drew  the  most  ridiculous  and  the  falsest  picture  of  hini,  and 
represented  him  as  a  desperado,  meditating,  with  a  band  of  culrthioats,  a 
surprise  against  his  6olleagttes  and  the  Councils.  Lareveillere,  espousing 
Merlin's  cause,  immediately  replied,  and  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
such  imputations.  Nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  character  of  Merlin  the  lawyer, 
had  any  likeness  to  this  portrait.  Lareveillere  then  recapitulated  the  history 
of  the  whole  administration  of  the  Directory,  and  did  it  in  detail,  for  the, 
purpcee  of  enlightening  the  ministers  and  the  new  director.  Barras  was 
in  cruel  perplexity.  At  last  he  rose,  saying,  "  Well,  the  die  is  cast ;  swords 
are  drawn!" — "Wretch!"  replied  Lareveillere  with  firmness,  "why 
talkest  thou  of  swords?  There  is  nothing  but  knives  in  the  case,  and 
they  are  turned  against  irreproachable  men,  whom  you  are  determined  to 
murder,  since  you  cannot  force  them  into  a  weakness,'' 

Gohier  now  strove  to  act  the  part  of  mediator,  but  without  success.  At 
this  moment,  several  members  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Ancients, 
having  met,  came  to  beseech  the  two  directors  to  yield,  promising  that  no 
act  of  accusation  should  be  preferred  against  them.*  Lareveillere  proudly 
replied  that  he  wanted  no  favour,  that  they  might  accuse  him  if  they 
pleased,  and  that  he  would  defend  himself  The  deputies  who  had  under- 
taken this  commission  returned  to  the  two  Councils,  and  produced  a  fresh 
tumult  in  them  by  reporting  what  had  passed.  Boulay  of  La  Meurthe  de- 
nounced Lareveillere,  admitted  his  integrity,  but  unjustly  attributed  to  him 
the  scheme  of  a  new  religion,  and  complained  bitterly  of  his  obstinacy, 
which,  he  said,  was  on  the  point  of  ruining  the  republic.  The  patriots  in- 
veighed with  greater  vehemence  than  ever,  and  said  that,  as  the  directors 
were  obstinate,  no  mercy  ought  to  be  shown  them, 

^  "  Bertraiid  of  the  Cidyados  fl,ddceBsed  them  in  tlieae  lerniB  :  'You  have  propoaea  a, 
reunion,  nnd  I  propose  that  you  should  consider  whether  you  can  still  retain  your  offices. 
If  you  desire  the  welfare  of  the  repnbiic,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  decide.  You  have  no 
power  to  do  good  ;  you  will  never  liavo  the  confidence  of  your  oollengUBS,  Dor  that  of 
ffae  people,  nor  that  of  the  repteaenlativcB.  You  huve  no  longer  even  uie  confidence  oi 
those  vue  flatterers  who  have  dug  your  political  grave.  Terminate  jour  career,  then, 
by  an  aetof  devotion,  which  the  sound  hearts  of  republicans  will  alone  know  how  to 
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The  agitution  was  at  its  height,  the  conflict  had  begun,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  tel]  how  far  it  would  be  carried.  A  great  number  of  the  mode- 
rate membera  of  both  Councils  met,  and  said  that,  to  prevent  calamities, 
they  -ought  to  go  and  conjure  Lareveilleve  to  yield  to  -the  storm.  They 
accordingly  went  to  him  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  and  implored  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  dangers  which  impended  over  the  republic,  to  resign. 
They  told  him  that  they  were  ail  of  ihem  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils, 
and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  refusing,  they  knew  not  how  far  the  fury  of  the 
parties  niight  be  carried.  "  But,"  replied  LareveiMre,  "  do  you  not  see 
the  much  greater  dangers  incurred  by  the  republic  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
it  is  not  we  who  are  aimed  at,  but  the  constitution ;  that,  in  giving  way  to- 
day, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  way  to-morrow,  and  forever  ;  and  that  the 
republic  will  be  undone  by  our  weakness  1  My  functions,"  he  added, 
"  are  burdensome  to  me.  If  I  persist  at  this. mome  t  n  t  n'  g  th  't 
is  because  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  oppose  an  insurm     n    b     b  h 

plots  of  the  factions.     If,  however,  you  conceive  tha  m  ce      p 

jou  to  dangers,  I  will  submit;  but  I  declare  to  yo  h 

undone.     One  man  cannot  save  it.    ,1  yield  then,  b  I 

and  I  will  send  you  my  resignation." 

He  gave  it  the  same  night.     In   a  simple   aitd  d  h 

plained    his    motives.      Merlin  begged    leave   to  d 

resignations  were  sent  together.     Thus  the  old  Di  ss       d 

All  the  factions  which  it  had  endeavoured  to  redu       hud  e- 

sentments  and  made  common  cause  against  it.     It  h  d  b        n 
■  of  being  weaker  than  they  ;  an  immense  fault,  it  is  d  wh 

fies  the  fall  of  a  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  animosity,  Larevei  d 

the  esteem  of  all  the  enlightened  citizens.     He  r         d  q  h 

Directory,  to  accept  the  one  hundred  thousand  fran        h  s 

had  agreed  to  give  to  each  member  on  going  out ;  h  d  n  k 

the  savings  made  upon  their  outfits,  to  which  iie  had  h  d 

he  keep  the  carriage  which  it  was  usual  for  the  director  leaving  office  to 
retain.  He  retired  to  a  small  house  which  he  possessed  at  Andilly,  where 
he  was  visited  by  all  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  fury  of  the  parties  did 
not  intimidate.  Talleyrand,  the  minister,  was  one  of  those  who  came  to 
visit  him  in  his  ri 


goUy  directed      Revolutionary  fervour  had  eihaaated  itself."— Lacrcielle.     E. 
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THE   DIRECTORY. 


FORMATION  OF-  THE  NEW  DIRECTORY-MOULIKS  AND  ROGER  DU- 
COS  SUCCEED  LAREVEILLERE  AND  MERLIN— CHAN OES  IN  THE 
MINISTRY— LEVY  OF  ALL  THE  CLASSES  OF  CONSCRIPTS;  FORCED 
LOAN  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  ;  LAW  OF  THE  HOSTAGES- 
NEW  MILITARY  PLANS— RESUMPTION  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  ITALY  ; 
JOUBERT  COMMANDER JN-CHIEF;  BATTLE  OF  NOVI,  AND  DEATH 
OF  JOUBERT— LANDING  OF  THE  ANGLO-RUSSIANS  IN  HOLLAND- 
FRESH  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  INTERIOR;  ANIMOSITY  OF  THE 
PATRIOTS;  DISMISSAL  OF  BERNADOTTE;  PROPOSAL  TO  DECLARE 
THE  COUNTRY  IN  DANGER. 


Years  exhaust  parties,  but  it  takes  a  great  many  to  exliaust  tliem. 
Passions  die  only  with  the  hearts  in  whieh  they  were  kindled.  It  is  requi- 
site that  a  whole  generation  should  dissppear ;  nothing  is  then  left  of  the 
pretensions  of  parties  but  legitimate  interests,  and,  in  addition  to  these  in- 
terests, time  is  able  to  bring  about  a  natural  and  reasonable  conciliation. 
But  before  this  term,  parties  are  indomitable  by  the  mere  power  of  reason. 
The  government  that  is  determined  to  talk  to  thein  the  language  of  justice 
and  the  laws  soon  becomes  insupportable  to  them,  and  the  more  moderate 
it  is,  the  more  they  despise  it  as  weak  and  impotent.  If,  when  it  finds 
hearts  shut  against  its  advice,  it  should  attempt  to  employ  force,  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  tyrannical,  and  ia  accused  of  combining  weakness  with  malig- 
nity. Till  time  produces  its  effect,  there  is  bnt  one  great  despotism  that 
can  tame  down  the  irritated  parties.  The  Directory  was  this  legal  and 
moderate  government,  that  strove  to  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  laws  the 
patties  which  the  Revolution  had  brought  forth,  and  which  twenty-five 
years  had  not  yet  exhausted.  They  all  coalesced,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  30th 
of  Prairial,  to  effect  its  downfall.     The  common  ene  n    b  *  h       n 

they  arrayed  themselves  against  one  another,  withou  d  a 

them.     We  shall  see  how  they  behaved. 

The  constitution,  though  now  a  mere  phantom,  wa  n  b  h  d  nd 
the  Directory  being  already  overthrown,  it  was  nece  p  by 

a  shadow.     Gohier  had  succeeded  Treilhard ;  it  was     q  fi  d    u 

cesaors    for  LareveillSre   and   Merlin.      Roger  Duco         d  M 
elected.     Roger  Ducos  was  an  old  Girondin,  an  h  n  n         m  an 

capacity,  and  wholly  devoted  to  Sieyes.     It  was  thro  fl     n      m 

the  Ancients  that  he  had  been  nominated.     Moulins     is    n    b  ne- 

*"  Roger  Ducoa  was  a  man  of  narrow  mind  and  eaeydiBpos  ft                 g      ral 

of  division,  had  never  sfrved  in  war ;  he  was  originafiy  in  th  F                               h  d 

been  advanced  in  the  army  of  the  interior.     He  was  a  wort  oi    nd 
upright  patriot." — Goargaud.     E. 
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ral,  formerly  efflplojed  in  La  Vendee,  a  warm  and  upright  republican, 
nominated,  like  Gohier,  thtoiigh  the  influence  of  the  patriot  party.  Other 
distinguished  persons,  either  civil  or  military,  had  been  proposed  foe  filling 
up  the  Directory ;  but  they  had  been  rejected.  It  was  evident,  from  audi 
selections,  that  the  parties  had  no  intention  to  give  theraeelves  masters. 
They  had  raised  to  the  Directory  only  such  men  of  inferior  talents  as  are 
usually  chosen  to  hold  office  (td  interim. 

The  existing  Directory,  composed,  like  the  Councils,  from  opposite  par- 
ties, was  stil!  weaker  and  less  homogeneous  than  the  preceding.  Sieyes, 
the  only  superior  man  among  the  five  directors,  meditated,  as  we  have  seen, 
a. new  political  organization.  He  was  the  head'of  the  party,  calling  itself 
moderate  or  constitutional,  all  the  members  of  which,  nevertheless,  wished 
for  a  new  constitution.  He  had  no  devoted  colleague  but  Roger  Ducos. 
Moulins  and  Gohier,  both  warm  patriots,  incapable  of  conceiving  anything 
but  what  existed,  were  well  pleased  with  the  existing  constitution,  but 
wished  to  execute  and  to  interpret  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  patriots.  As  for 
Barras,  called  naturally  to  give  the  casting  vote  between  them,  who  could 
rely  upon  him'?  He  was  of  himself  the  living  emblem  of  that  chaos  of 
contrary  vices,  passions,  interests,  and  ideas,  exhibited  by  the  dying  repub- 
lic. The  majority  depending  on  his  voice  would  therefore  be  consigned  to 
chance. 

Sieyes  told  his  new  colleagues  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  assuming 
the  direction  of  a  government  threatened  with  a  speedy  downfall,  but 
that  they  must  save  the  republic  if  they  could  not  save  the  constitu- 
tion. This  language  was  highly  displeasing  to  Gohier  and  Moulins, 
and  they  showed  their  disrelish  of  it.  Accordingly,  from  the  very  first 
day,  the  sentiments  of  the  directors  appeared  to  be  divided.  Sieyes  held  the 
same  language  to  Jouberl,  the  general,  whom,  the  reorganizing  party  was 
striving  to  win.  But  Joubert,  an  old  soldier  of  the  army  of  Italy,  entertained 
its  sentiments.  He  was  a  stanch  patriot,  and  the  views  of  Sieyes  appeared 
suspicious  to  him.  He  secretly  acquainted  Gohier  and  Moulins  with  his  sus- 
picions, and  seemed  to  attach  himself  wholly  to  them.  These  were  ques- 
tions, however,  that  could  only  be  brought  into  discussion  in  process  of 
time.  The  most  pressing  concern  was  to  administer  and  to  defend  the 
threatened  republic.  The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  ihe  Trebbia,  generally 
circulated,  everywhere  excited  darm.  The  crisis  required  extraordinary 
measures  of  public  welfare. 

The  first  ejror  of  a  government  is  to  do  precisely  contrary  to  that  ivhich 
preceded  it,  were  it  only  to  comply  with  the  passions  by  which  it  had  been 
enabled  to  triumph.  Chanipionnet,  the  so-much  vaunted  hero  of  Naples, 
Joubert,  and  Bernadotte,  were  destined  to  be  raised  from  imprisonment  or 
disgrace  to  occupy  the  highest  posts.  Champioonet  was  immediately  libe- 
rated, and  appointed  commander  of  a  new  army,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
form  along  the  High  Alps.  Bernadotte  was  made  minister  at  war.  Joubert 
was  called  to  the  command  of  the  army  of,  Italy,  His  triumphs  in  the 
Tyrol,  his  youth,  and  his  heroic  character,  inspired  the  highest  hopes. 
The  reorganizers  wished  him  so  much  success  and  glory,  that  he  miglit  be 
able  to  support  their  projects.  The  choice  of  Joubert  was,  to  be  jure, 
excellent  in  itseif,  but  it  was  a  new  injustice  to  Moreau,  who  had  so  gene- 
rously accepted  the  command  of  a  beaten  army,  and  saved  it  with  such 
ability.  But  Moreau  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  warm  patriots,  who 
were  at  that  moment  triumphant.  The  command  of  the  army  designated 
Jie  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  not  yet  in  existence,  was  conferred  on 
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Various  changes  took  place  in  the  ministry  also.  Ramel,  minister  ot 
the  linaticea,  who  had  rendered  such  important  services  since  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Directory,  and  who  had  administered  during  that  very  difficult 
transaction  from  paper-moaey  to  specie,  had  shared  the  odium  cast  upon 
the  old  Directory.  He  was  attacked  with  such  violBuce  that  the  new 
directors,  in  spite  of  the  esteeni  which  they  entertained  for  him,  were 
obliged  to  accept  his  resignation.  A  man  dear  to  the  patriots  and  re- 
spected by  all  the  parties,  was  appointed  his  successor.  This  was  Robert 
Lindet,  formerly  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  so  in- 
decently attacked  during  the  reaction.  He  declined  for  a  long  time  the 
offer  of  a  portfolio.  His  esperience  of  the  injustice  of  parties  was  not 
likely  to  induce  him  to  accept  office  again.  However,  he  at  last  consented, 
out  of  devotion  to  the  republic. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Directory  had  been  censured  not  less  severely 
than  its  financial  administration.  It  was  accused  of  having  again  plunged 
the  republic  into  war  with  all  Europe,  and  most  unjustly,  especially  if  we 
consider  who  were  its  accusers.  These  accusers  were,  in  fact,  the  patriots 
themselves,  whose  passions  had  kindled  the  flames  of  war  anew.  The 
Directory  was  more  particularly  reproached  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  at 
one  time  so  highly  extolled,  and  it  was  alleged  that  this  expedition  had 
produced  the  rupture  with  the  Porte  and  Russia.  Talleyrand,  already  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patriots  as  an  old  emigrant,  had  incurred  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  diplomacy,  and  he  was  so  vehemently  attacked,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  act  with  him  as  with  Ramel,  and  to  accept  his  resignation. 
The  person  appointed  to  succeed  him  was  a  native  of  Wirtemberg,  who, 
under  the  appearance  of  German  simplicity,  disguised  extraordinary  shrewd- 
ness, and  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  recommended  as  best  qualified  for 
the  office.  This  was  M.  Reinhard.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  only  ad  interim,  and  that  M.  Reinhard  merely  accepted  the  post 
till  the  moment  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  be  recalled.  The  ministry 
of  justice  was  taken  from  Lambrechts,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  given  to  Cambac6rds.  Bourguignon,  formerly  a  magistrate,  a 
smoere  and  honest  patriot  n  as  placed  at  the  head  of  the  police.  Fouche 
that  nupple  laA  msmuating  ex  Jacobm  to  whom  Barras  had  given  an  in- 
terest m  the  tralhc  of  the  companies  and  for  whom  he  had  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  embassy  t)  Milan  diamias-d  on  iccount  of  his  conduct  in  Italy, 
wah  aho  considered  ts  a  victim  of  the  old  Directory.  He  was,  therefore, 
destined  to  =hiie  the  triumph  decreed  to  all  the  viictims,  and  sent  to  the 

Such  were  the  principai  changes  made  in  the  high  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  armies  It  uas  not  enough  to  change  men  ;  it  was  requi- 
site to  furnish  them  with  new  means  of  performing  the  task  under  which 
their  predecessors  had  s  iccumbed  The  patriots,  reverting,  as  usual,  to 
revolutionary  means  muntained  that  desperate  evils  required  desperate 
remedies  They  pioposed  the  urgent  measures  of  1793.  Afier  refusing 
evrything  to  the  precedirg  Directory  they  were  now  willing  to  .gram 
evftything  to  tl  e  new  one  Thej  were  villing  to  put  extraordinary  means 
into  Its  hinds  and  e*  en  to  compel  it  to  use  (hem.  The  commission  of 
eleven  formed  of  the  three  commissions  of  experiditure,  of.  funds,  and  of 
war  and  charged  during  the  crisis  of  Prairial,  to  devise  means  of  saying 
the  republic  conferred  with  the  member  f  the  Directory,  and  agreed  with 
them  upon  dlfft-rent  neaaure':  which  accorded  with  the  disposition  of  the 
moment      Instead    if    lak  nir   tio   h  indred   thousand   men    from    the    five 
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classes  of  conscfipts,  the  Directory  was  empowered  to  call  out  all  the  classes. 
Instead  of  the  taxes  proposed  by  the  iale  Directory,  and  rejected  vvith  such 
obstinacy  by  the  two  oppositions,  the  idea  of  a  new  forced  loan  was 
adopted.  Conformably  with  the  system  of  the  patriots,  it  was  to  be  pro- 
gressive, that  is,  instead  of  making  each  contribute  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  direct  taxes,  in  which  case  the  lists  of  the  land-tax  and  per- 
sonal-tax might  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  assessment,  each  was 
required  to  contribute  according  to  his  fortune.  Hence  it  became  neces- 
sary to^have  recourse  to  an  assessing  jury,  that  is,  to  Beece  the  wealthy  by 
means  of  a  commission.  The  middle  party  opposed  this  plan,  and  said 
that  it  renewed  the  system  of  terror,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  the  assess- 
ment would,  moreover,  render  this  measure  nulJ  and  inefficacious,  as  ali 
the  former  forced  loans  had  proved.  The  patriots  replied  that  it  was  not 
right  to  make  all  the  d asses,  but  the  wealthy  only,  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  same  passions  still  employed,  as  we  see,  the  same  reasons. 
The  forced  and  progressive  loan  was  decreed.  It  was  fixed  at  one  hundred 
millions,  and  declared  to  be  repayable  in  national  domains. 

Besides  these  measures  of  recruiting  and  finance,  there  was  one  of  police, 
called  for  on  all  sides  against  the  renewal  o'f  ckouannerie  in  the  South  and 
,in  the  West,  the  old  theatres  of  civil  war.  Fresh  outrages  were  commit- 
ted :  the  purchasers  of  the  national  domains,  the  reputed  patriots,  the  public 
functionaries,  were  murdered ;  and,  above  all,  the  diligences  were  stopped 
and  robbed.  Among  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  were  many  of  the 
former  Vendeans  and  Chouans,  many  members  of  the  notorious  companies 
of  the  Sun,  and  also  many  refractory  conscripts.  Though  the  real  aim  of 
these  banditti,  whose  presence  indicated  a  sort  of  social  dissolution,  was 
plunder,  it  was  evident,  from  the  selection  of  their  victims,  that  they  had  a 
political  origin.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  devise  a  system  of  repres- 
sion. It  proposed  a  law  which  was  called  the  law  of  the  hostages,  and  has 
ever  since  been  celebrated  under  that  title.  Most  of  these  atrocities  were 
attributed  to  the  relatives  of  emigrants  or  to  ci-devant  nobles.  It  was  in 
consequence  proposed  to  oblige  them  to  give  hostages*  Whenever  a  com- 
mune was  deciared  to  be  in  a  notorious  state  of  disorder,  the  relatives  of 
emigrants,  the  ci-devant  nobles,  the  persons  possessing  influence  over  the 
individuals  known  to  belong  to  these  assemblages,  were  considered  as  hos- 
tages, and  as  being  civilly  and  personally  responsible  for  the  outrages 
committed.  The  central  administrations  were  to  point  out  the  persons 
selected  for  hostages,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  confined  in  houses  appropri- 
ated to  that  purpose.  There  they  were  to  live  as  they  pleased,  at  their 
own  expense,  and  to  remain  shut  up  so  long  as  (he  disturbances  lasted. 
When  the  outrages  proceeded  so  far  as  murder,  four  of  them  were  to  be 
banished  for  every  murder  committed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  all  that  could 
be  urged  both  for  and  against  this  law.  It  was  the  only  way,  so  said  its 
partisans,  to  reach  the  authors  of  those  disturbances,  and  it  was  a  mild  and 
humane  way.  Its  adversaries  replied  that  it  was  a  law  of  suspected  persons, 
d  revolutionary  law,  which,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  real  culprits, 
punished  en  masse,  and  committed  all  the  injustice  incident  to  !aws  of  this 

*  ■'  The  niilitaiy  success  of  the  new  coalition,  the  law  of  the  forced  loan,  and  more 
patOcuiariy  the  law  of  the  hoslogee,  which  obliged  each  family  of  emigrants  to  give 
secutities  to  the  government,  had  induced  the  royalists  of  the  South  and  Wcat  again  to 
take  arms.  They  reappeared  in  bands,  which  every  day  became  more  fbrmidahle,  and 
which  recommenced  the  petty  but  disaatroua  warfare  of  the  Chouans.  They  eipected 
the  attiral  of  the  Russians,  and  believed  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  monarchy." — 
lUignet     F. 
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nature.  Iii  ahoif,  all  that  vie  haie  seen  ig  frequently  repeated  m  this 
history  on  the  subject  of  the  revolutionary  lans  was  urged  foi  and  against 
it.  But  there  was  one  objection  stronger  than  ill  the  rest  to  be  made 
against  this  measure.  As  tiiese  banditti  proceeded  solely  from  an  absolute 
social  dissolution,  the  only  lemedy  liy  in  a  vigorous  reorganization  of  the 
state,  not  in  measures  utterly  discredited  in!  which  w ere  not  capable  of 
restoring  any  energy  to  the  springs  of  tl  e  government 

The  law  was  adopted  jter  i  very  warm  di  cussnn  ivhicl  produced  a 
signal  rupture  between  the  parties  fhit  b  d  uiited  for  a  momeit  to  over 
throw  the  late  Directory.  To  these  important  measures,  designed  to  arm 
the  government  with  revolutionary  means,  were  added  some  which,  in  other 
respects,  curtailed  its  power.  These  accessory  measures  were  the  conse- 
quence of  the  reproaches  preferred  against  the  late  Directory.  To  prevent 
schisms  in  future,  it  was  decided  that  the  choice  of  any  electoral  fraction 
should  be  null  ■  that  any  agent  of  the  governmeut  attempting  to  influence 
the  elections  should  be  punished  for  a  misdemeanor  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  that  the  Directory  should  no  longer  have  authority  to  bring 
troops  within  the  constitutional  radius  without  being  expressly  empowered 
to  do  so ;  that  no  military  officer  should  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his 
rank  unless  by  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war ;  that  the  Directory  should 
no  longer  ha?e  the  power  to  delegate  to  agents  the  right  granted  to  it  of 
issuing  warrants  of  arrest ;  that  no  entploy&  of  the  governmeut,  nor  any 
(iinctionary  whatsoever,  should  be  permitted  to  be  a  contractor,  or  even  to 
be  concerned  in  contracts,  for  supplies ;  and  that  a  club  could  not  be 
closed  without  a  decision  of  the  municipal  and  central  administrations.  On 
the  subject  of  a  law  for  regulating  the  press,  the  parties  could  not  agree ; 
hut  the  article  of  the  law  of  the  IQthofFructidor,  which  gave  the  Directory 
the  right  of  suppression  in  regard  to  the  journals,  continued  nevertheless 
abolished ;  so  that,  imtil  some  new  plan  should  be  brought  forward,  the 
press  remained  indefinitely  free. 

Such  were  the  measures  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  30th  of  Prairial, 
either  for  correcting  alleged  abuses,  or  to  restore  to  the  government  an 
energy  which  it  did  not  possess.  Those' measures  which  are  taken  in  crit- 
ical moments,  afier  a  change  of  system,  are  devised  to  save  a  state,  and 
rarely  come  in  time  to  save  it,  for  all  is  frequently  decided  before  they  can 
be  carried  into  execution.  They  furnish,  at  most,  resources  for  the  future. 
The  loan  of  100  millions  and .  the  new  levies  could  not  be  executed  for 
some  months  to  come.  Still  the  effect  of  a  crisis  is  to  give  a  shake  to  all 
the  springs,  and  to  restore  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  energy.  Bemadotte 
hastened  to  write  pressing  circulars,  and  in  this  manner  contrived  to  accel- 
erate the  organization  of  the  battalions  of  conscripts  already  commenced'. 
Robert  Lindet,  to  whom  the  forced  loan  of  100  millions  afforded  no  present 
resource,  called  together  the  principal  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  capita., 
and  urged  them  to  lend  their  credit  to  the  state.  With  this  they  complied, 
and  lent  their  signature  to  the  ministry  of  the  finances.  They  formed  a 
syndicate,  and,  till  the  taxes  should  be  collected,  they  signed  bills  which 
were  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  receipts  as  fast  as  they  came  to  hand.  It  was 
a  sort  of  temporary  bank,  established  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  moment. 

1  resolution  was  also  passed  to  prepare  new  plans  of  campaign.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  Bernadotte  for  one,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
a  truly  singular  project,  which,  fortunately,  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
Nothing  could  be  more  subject  to  multiplied  combinations  than  a  field  of 
battle  so  extensive  as  that  on  which  we  were  operating.     Every  one  who 
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looked  at  it  was  likely  to  conceWe  a  different  idea;  and  if  each  could  propose 
it  and  obtain  its  adoption,  there  was  no  reason  for  not  changing  the  plan 
every  momeiil.  If  a  multiplicity  of  opinions  be  useful  in  discussion,  it  is 
deplorable  in  execution.  At  first,  it  was  conceived  that  we  ought  to  act  at 
one  and  the  same  time  on  the  Danube  and  in  Switzerland.  Afi;er  the  bat- 
tle of  Stockach,  it  was  thought  better  to  act  in  Switzerland  only,  and  the 
army  of  the  Danube  was  suppressed.  Bernadotte,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  pretended  that  the  cause  of 
the  success  of  the  allies  lay  in  the  facility  wilh  which  they  could  commu- 
nicate across  the  Alps  between  Germany  and  Italy.  To  cut  off  these  means 
of  communication,  he  proposed  thai  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Grisons,  at 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Switzerland,  should  be  taken  from  them, 
and  that  a  fiesh.  army  of  the  Danube  should  be  formed  to  carry  back  the 
war  into  Germany.  In  order  to  form  this  army  of  the  Danube,  he  proposed 
to  organize  speedily  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  reinforce  it  with  twenty 
thousand  men  taken  from  Massena.  This  would  be  compromising  the  lat- 
ter, who  had  befoie  hini  tlie  whole  force  of  the  archduke,  and  who  was 
liable  to  be  overwhelmed  during  this  shifting  about.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  have  been  judicious  to  bring  back  the  war  to  the  Danube,  but  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  furnish  Massena  with  the  means  of  taking  the 
offensive,  to  convert  his  army  into  that  very  army  of  the  Danube.  To  this 
end,  instead  of  weakening  him,  everything  ought  to  have  been  placed  at 
his  disposal.  According  to  Bernadotte's  plan,  an  army  was  to  be  formed 
on  the  High  Alps,  to  cover  the  frontiers  against  the  Austro-Russiaiis  to- 
wards Piedmont.  Joubert,  collecting  the  wrecks  of  all  the  armies  of  Italy, 
and  reinforced  by  the  disposable  troops  in  the  interior,  was  to  debouch  from 
the  Apennines,  and  to  attack  Suwarrow  by  main  force. 

This  plan,  warmly  approved  by  Moulins,  was  sent  to  the  generals.  Mas- 
sena, wearyof  all  these  extravagant  projects,  tendered  his  resignation.  It  was 
not  accepted,  and  the  plan  was  not  carried  into  esecntion,  Massena  re- 
tained the  command  of  all  the  troops  from  Basle  to  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
intention  of  assembling  an  army  on  the  Rhine,  to  cover  that  line,  was 
persevered  in,  A  nucleus  for  an  rfcmy  was  formed  on  the  Alps  under  the 
command  of  Championnet.  This  nucleus  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  All  the  disposable  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Joubert,  who 
was  to  debouch  from  the  Apennines.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer, 
in  Messidor  (July).  The  reinforcements  began  to  arrive.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  old  battalions,  retained  in  the  interior,  had  repaired  to  the  frontiers. 
The  conscripts  were  organized,  and  went  to  replace  the  veteran  troops  in 
the  garrisons.  Lastly,  as  there  were  not  skeletons  enough  to  receive  the 
great  quantity  of  conscripts,  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  number  of  ihe 
battalions  in  the  demi-brigades  or  regiments,  which  would  admit  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  new  levies  into  the  old  corps. 

It  was  known  that  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand  Russians,  under 
the  command  of  General  Korsakof,  was  entering  Germany.  Massena  was 
urged  to  leave  his  positions,  to  attack  those  of  the  archduke,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  beat  him  before  his  junction  with  the  Russians.  The  views  of  the 
government  on  this  point  were  perfectly  correct ;  for  it  was  of  consequence 
to  make  an  attempt  before  the  junction  of  so  imposing  a  mass  of  forces 
Massena,  however,  refused  to  lake  the  offensive,  whether  because  he  was 
deficient  on  this  occasion  in  his  accustomed  hardihood,  or  because  he  was 
waiting  for  the  resumption  of  offensive  operations  in  Italy,  Military  men 
have    all    condemned  his   inactivity,    which,  it  is    true,   soon    became    a 
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by  the.  court  of  Vienna  to  bnisb  the  siege  of  all  the  fortresses  belore  he 
pushed  bis  advantages,*  had  not  followed  up  the  victory  of  the  Trebbia. 
He  might  even,  without  deriating  from  his  instructions,  have  reserved  an 
adequate  force  for  dispersing  our  wrecks  completely ;  but  he  had  not  suf- 
ficient genius  for  military  operations  to  adopt  that  course.  He  wasted  his 
time,  therefore,  in  sieges.  Peacbiera,  Pizzigbitotie,  and  the  citadel  of 
Milan,  had  fallen.  The  citadel  of  Turin  had  likewise  surrendered.t  The 
two  celebrated  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Alexandria  still  held  out,  and  ap- 
peared likely  to  make  a  long  resistanc  Kywb  ggM  d 
Bellegarde  A'esandria.  Unfortunately  all  f  1  d  b 
signed  to  commandants  destitute  of  e  gy  k  II  Tb  11  aim 
was  ili.«erved,  because  broken  corps  ly  h  d  b  h  d 
the  garrisons  were  exceedingly  dishe  d  b  h  f 
armies,  which  had  fallen  back  to  th  \p  M  h  p  p  1 
of  these  fortresses,  did  not  deserve  the  p  1  1  i  db  f  d 
on  it  by  Bonaparte's  campaigns.  I  ts  g  b  b  h  n 
bination  of  events,  that  had  prolong  d  df  If  Bnp 
with  about  ten  thousand  men,  had  shu  p  f  n  d  b  P  h 
by  fever  and  famine.  Genera!  Latour  Foissao  was  now  the  commandant. 
He  was  a  skilful  officer  of  engineers,  but  bad  not  the  energy  necessary  for 
this  kind  of  defence.  Discouraged  by  the  irregularis  of  the.  place  and  the 
wretched  state  of  the  fortifications,  he  bad  no  notion  that  it  was  possible  to 
mitke  amends  for  the  want  of  walls  by  .daring.  His  garrison,  moreover,  was 
inadequate,  and  after  the  first  assaults  he  appeared  disposed  to  surrender. 
General  Gardanne  commanded  at  Alexandria.  He  was  a  resolute  man, 
but  not  well  informed.     A  first  assault  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  him,  but 

'  "  About  this  peciod  a  Ruseian  officer  of  Suivacrow'B  staff  wrote  thus  to  Count  Ros- 
lopchin,  at  St.  Peterabiirg:  '  Far  from  applauding  flio  brilliant  triumplis  of  our  arras,  the 
enrsed  court  ofVienna  seeks  only  to  retard  our  march.  Tt  ineistathat  our  great  Suwar 
row  should  divide  his  army  and  direct  it  to  several  points  at  once.  That  court,  which 
feikrs  a  too  rapid  conqueat  of  Italy  irom  designs  which  it  does  not  avow,  as  it  knowa 
well  those  of  ourmagnanimonso'mperot,  haa.hythe  Aulic  Counoil,  forced  the  Arclidake 
Charles  into  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  enjoined  onr  incomparable  cbief  to  seoure  his  con 
quests  rn.tber  than  extend  them ;  thus  his  armj  is  to  wa^te  its  time  and  strength  in  the 
siege  of  fortresses  which  would  fall  of  themselves  if  the  French  army  was  destroyed. 
Deceived  by  hia  niinisters,  tlie  Emperor  Francis  has,  with  his  own  hand,  Tritten  to  our 
illiistrious  genera!  to  pause  in  a  career  of  conquest,  the  very  rapidity  of  which  fills  hiin 
with  alarm.'  " — Prince  Hardenierg's  Jtferaoirs.    E. 

}  "Theoonquest  of  the  ciladefof  Tnrin  was  of  first-rate  importance.  Besides  ren- 
dering the  allies  msaters  of  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Piedmont,  it  put  into  theii 
hands  sii  hundred  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  forty  thousand  muskets,  and  fiflir 
thousand  quintals  Of  powder,  witli  the  loss  of  only  fifty  men." — St.  Ctfi:     E. 
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he  had  not  the  sagacity  to  discover  in  the  place  ill's  resources  that  it  still 
presented 

The  month  of  Thermidor  had  now  arrived  (the  middle  of  July).  More 
than  a  month  had  elapsed  between  the  revolution  of  the  i^Oth  of  Prairial, 
and  the  appointment  of  Joubert,  Moreaii  felt  the  importance  of  taking  the 
offensive  before  the  fall  of  the  fortresses,  and  of  debouching,  with  a, 
reorganized  ind  reinforced  army,  upon  the  dispersed  Austro-Russians. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  shackled  by  the  orders  of  the  government,  which  had 
enjomed  him  to  wait  for  Joubert.  T'hus,  in  this  disastrous  campaign,  there 
was  s  series  of  unseasonable  orders  that  always  led  to  our  reverses.  A 
change  of  ideas  and  plans,  in  matters  of  execution,  and  especially  in  war, 
IS  always  mischievous.  If  Moreau,  to  whom  the  command  ought  to  have 
beea  given  at  the  outset,  had  at  least  been  invested  with  it  after  the  battle 
of  Cassano,  and  had  held  it  undivided,  all  would  have  been  saved ;  but, 
associated  first  with  Macdonald  and  afterwards  with  Joubert,  he  was  pre- 
vented, for  the  second  and  third  time,  from  repairing  out  misfortunes  and 
recovering  the  honour  of  our  arras. 

Joubert,  whom  every  effort  had  been  made  to  attach,  by  a  marriage  and 
by  caresses,  to  the  party  which  was  projecting  a  reorganization,  lost  a  whole 
month,  that  of  Messidor  (June  and  July),  in  celebrating  his  wedding,  and 
thus  lost  the  decisive  moment.  These  endeavours  produced  no  real  attach- 
ment in  Joubert  to  the  party  whose  supporter  they  were  designed  to  make 
bim,  for  he  continued  devoted  to  the  patriots,  and  they  caused  him  to  waste 
valuable  time.  He  set  out,  observing  to  his  youag  wife,  "  You  will  see  me 
again,  either  dead  or  victorious."  He  went,  in  fact,  with  the  heroic  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  or  die.  This  nohle  young  general,  on  joining  the  army  in 
the  middle  of  Thermidor  (early  in  August),  manifested  the  utmost  deference 
for  the  consummate  master  whom  he  was  called  to  succeed.  He  requested 
him  to  stay  with  him,  that  he  might  benefit  by  his  advice.  Moreau,  quite 
as  generous  as  the  young  general,  coDseoted  to  stay  till  atler  his  Arst  battle, 
and  to  assist  him  with  his  counsels — a  noble  and  touching  instance  of 
confraternity,  which  reflects  honour  on  the  virtues  of  our  republican  gene- 
rals, and  belongs  to  a  time  when  patriotic  zeal  still  swayed  the  hearts  of 
our  warriors  more  thali  ambition. 

'  The  French  army,  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Upper  Italy 
and  Naples,  and  of  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men,  completely  organized,  and  impatient  to  measure  their 
strength  afresh  with  the  enemy.  Nothing  could  equal  the  patriotism  of 
these  soldiers,  who,  always  beaten,  were  never  disheartened,  and  always 
desired  to  turn  again  upon  the  enemy.  No  republican  army  deserved  bet- 
ter of  France,  for  none  so  thoroughly  confiited  the  unjust  reproach  thrown 
upon  the  French,  that  they  are  incapable  of  supporting  reverses.  It  is  true, 
that  part  of  its  firmness  was  due  to  the  brave  and  modest  general  in  whom 
it  had  placed  all  its  confidence,  and  who  was  always  taken  from  it  when  he 
was  about  to  lead  it  on  again  to  victory. 

These  forty  thousand  men  were  independent  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
destined  to  form,  under  Championnet,  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  the 
High  Alps.  They  had  debouched  by  the  Bormida  on  Acqui,  and  by 
the  Bochetta  on  Gavi,  and  had  again  ranged  themselves  in  advance  of  Novi. 
These  forty  thousand  men,  debouching  in  time,  before  the  junction  of  the 
corps  engaged  in  the  sieges,  might  have  obtained  decisive  advantages.  But 
Alexandria  had  opened  its  gates  on  the  4th  of  Thermidflr  (July  33).  A 
vague  rumour  was  circulated  that  Mantua  also  had  surrendered.     This 
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melaticholy  intelligence  was  soon  confirmed,  and  news  arrived  that  the 
capitulation  was  signed  on  the  13ih  of  Thermidor  (July  30).  Kray  had 
rejoined  Suwarrow  with  twenty  thousand  men ;  the  acting  force  of  the 
Austro-Russians  amounted,  at  this  m,oment,  to  sixty  and  some  odd  thoiisantt. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  longer  possible  for  Joubert  to  engage  an  enemy  ao 
superior,  upon  equa]  terms,  He  called  a  council  of  war.  The  geneiaJ 
opinion  was  for  returning  to  the  Apennines,  and  confining  themselves  to  the 
defensive,  till  further  reinforcements  should  arrive. 

Joubert  was  about  to  .execute  his  resolution,  when  he  was  prevented  by 
Suwarrow,  and  obliged  to  accept  battle.  The  French  army  was  formed  in 
a  semicircle  on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo,  which  commands  the 
whole  plain  of  Novi.  The  left,  consisting  of  Grouchy's  and  Lemoina's 
divisions,  extended  circularly  in  advance  of  Pasturana.  It  had  at  its  back 
the  ratine  of  the  Iliasco,  which  rendered  its  rear  accessible  to  an  enemy 
who  should  dare  venture  into  that  ravine.  The  cavalry  reserve,  c 
by  Richepanse,  was  in  the  rear  of  this  wing.  In  the  centre,  Li 
division  covered  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  city  of  Novi.  Wa- 
trin's  diyision,  at  the  right  wing,  defended  the  approaches  to  the  Monte 
Rotondo,  towards  the  Tortona  road.  Dombrowsky,  with  one  division,  was 
blockading  Seravalle.  General  Perignoii  commanded  our  left  wing,  St.  Cyr 
our  centre  and  our  right.  The  position  was  strong,  well-occupied  on  all 
points,  and  difficult  to  carry.  Still,  forty  thousand  men  against  more  than 
sixty  thousand,  were  immense  odds.  Suwairow  resolved  to  attack  the 
position  with  his  customary  violence.  He  sent  Kray  towards  our  left,  with 
Ott's  and  Belegarde's  divisions,  The  Russian  corps  of  Derfelden,  beaded 
by  Bagratioa's  advanced  guard,  was  to  attack  our  centre,  near  Novi.  'Melas, 
staying  a  little  behind  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  to  assail  our  right. 
From  a  singular  combination,  or  rather  from  the  want  of  combination,  the 
attacks  were  to  be  successive,  and  not  simultaneous. 

On  the  28th  of  Thermidor  (August  15,  1799},  Kray  commenced  the 
attack  at  five  in  the  morning,  Bellegarde  attacked  Grouchy's  division  on 
the  extreme  left,  and  Ott,  Leraoioe's  division.  These  two  divisions,  being 
not  yet  formed,  had  well  nigh  been  surprised  and  broken.  The  obstinate 
resistance  of  one  of  the  demi-brigades  obliged  Kray  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  20th  light,  which  he  overwhelmed  by  directing  his  principal  effort 
against  it.  His  troops  had  already  reached  the  plateau,  when  Joobert  gal- 
loped up  to  the  point  of  danger.  It  was  too  Jate  to  think  of  retreating,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  risk  everything  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
plateau.  Advancing  amidst  the  riflemen  to  encourage  them,  he  received  a 
ball,  which  entered  near  the  heart,  and  stretched  him  upon  the  ground.* 

*  "A  new  misfortune  which  beftll  France  about  this  period,  was  the  death  of  Joubert, 
who  was  killed  a.t  the  battle  of  Novi,  at  the  time  when,  touched  hy  the  miseries  of  hia 
country,  he  forgot  her  oflenoeo,  and  felt  nothinjf  bulbar  danger,  Joubert  was  the  friend 
of  Ohanipiomiet.  On  the  latter  being  arrested,  he  sent  hia  resignation  to  the  Directory, 
and  it  was  long  ere  he  woald  Bgain  enter  the  eervice.  When  he  did,  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  17th  military  divi^on,  the  head-qoartera  of  wliich  were 
then  in  Paris,  and  a  few  weeks  after,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  The  slrik 
ing  similarity  of  situation  between  Joubert  and  Bonaparte  is  most  remarkable.  Both 
were  of  equal  age,  and  both,  in  their  eatlv  career,  Buffered  a  sort  of  disgrace ;  Ihey  were 
finally  appointed  to  oommand,  first,  the  iTth  military  division,  and  afterwards  the  ariny 
ollMy,  There  is  in  all  this  a  curious  parity  of  events;  but  death  soon  ended  the  career 
of  one  of  the  yonQg^  heroes.  That  which  ought  to  have  constituted  the  happiness  of  his 
life  was  the  cause  of  Jouberl's  death — namely,  his  marriage.  But  how  could  he  refrain 
iroin  loving  the  woman  he  espoused  .'  Who'ian  have  forgotten  Zaphirine  de  Moiitholon, 
her  enchanting  grace,  her  playful  wit,  her  good  humour,  and  her  beauty    ' — Ihtchesi 
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At  the  moment  of  expiring,  the  youug  licro  uried  to  his  solJiera,  "  Forward, 
my  Jada !  forward ! "  This  event  might  have  produced  disorder  in  the  army  ; 
but,  luckily,  Moreau  had  accompanied  Joubert  to  this  point.  He  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  command,  which  was  transferred  to  him  by  the  general 
confidence,  rallied  the  men  burning  with  resentment,  and  led  them  back 
against  the  Austriana.  The  grecadiers  of  the  34th  drove  them  with  the 
baydnet,  and  threw  ihem  down  the  hill.  Unluckily,  the  French  bad  not 
yet  their  artillery  in  battery,  and  the  Austrians,  on  the  contrary,  were 
mowing  down  their  ranks  by  a  shower  of  howitzer-shot  and  balls.  During 
this  action,  BeJlegarde  attempted  to  turn  the  extreme  left  by  the  ravine  of 
he  Riasco,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  affording  access  to  our 
He  had  made  considerable  way,  when  Ferignon,  seasonably  opposing 
m  the  reserve  commanded  by  General  Clauael,  stopped  liim  in  his 
march.  Perignon  succeeded  in  driving  him  back  into  the  plain,  by  aend- 
'ng  Pattonneaux's  gcenadiets  and  Richepanse's  cavalry  to  charge  him.  This 
vigorous  effort  relieved  the  lefb  wing. 

Owing  to  the  singular  combination  of  Suwarrow,  who  intended  his  attacks 
;o  be  successive,  our  centre  had  not  yet  been  attacked.  St.  Cyr  had  had  time 
;o  make  bis  dispositions  and  to  draw  Watrin's  division,  forming  his  extreme 
■ight,  towards  Novi.  At  the  earnest  desire  of  Kray,  who  begged  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  attack  upon  the  centre,  Bagration  had  at  length  determined 
■,o  assail  it  with  hia  advanced  guard,  Laboissiere's  division,  which  was  on 
ie  left  of  Novi,  suffering  Bagration's  Russians  to  approach  within  half 
musket-shot,  received  them  with  a  tfemendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 
and  covered  the  plain  with  dead.  Bagration,  unshaken,  then  directed 
some  batteries  to  turn  Novi  by  our  right ;  but,  being  encountered  by 
Watrin'a  division,  which  was  approaching  Novi,  they  were  driven  back 
into  the  plain. 

Half  the  day  was  now  spent,  and  our  line  was  not  yet  broken.  Suwar- 
row had  just  come  up  with  the  Russian  corps  of  Derieiden.  He  ordered  a 
new  genera!  attack  on  the  whole  line.  Kray  was  to  assail  the  left  again, 
Derfelden  and  Bagration  the  centre.  Melas  was  directed  to  accelerata 
his  pace,  in  order  to  overwhelm  our  right.  Having  made  all  his  disposi- 
tions, the  enemy  advanced  upon  the  whole  line.  Kray,  persisting  in  hia 
efforts  against  our  left,  directed  Beilegarde  to  turn  it,  while  Ott  was  to 
attack  it  in  front;  but  Clausel's  reserve  repulsed  Bellegarde's  troops,  and 
Lemoine's  division  hurled  Ott  dowa  the  slopes  of  t'^e  hills.  In  the  centre, 
Suwarrow  caused  a  furious  attack  to  be  made  to  the  right  and  left  of  Novi. 
A  fresh  attempt  to  turn  the  town  wa-  foiled  as  in  the  morning  by  Watrin's 
division.     Unluckily,  our       dhdwb  dpd 

the  enemy  too  closely,  yen       d  h     p     n       d  d 

their  position.     At  one  okhfa  kd  n  q 

the  genera!  fatigue ;  but  m        d  w  h  d 

hours  the  French,  imm      b      as   w  d   w  h     d 

ness  the  utmost  fury  of  th    Ru  T       h  d   u  d 

considerable  ioss.     The   AoRanh  hfid 

severely.     The  plain  wa:,  h    b       d  d  d 

Innately,  the  rest  of  the  A  R  ss  m  d  m        d 

Melas,  arrived  from  Riva  T  h        p  b   d  d 

against   our   right.      St.  C  p  gh  dbkV 

division,  which  had  advan  p 

a  plateau  to  the  right  of  N  B     wh  w  ra 

it  found  itself  enveloped  d      b     h     n  p  IV 
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Alarmed  at  this  sighf,  it  was  broken,  and  reached  thfi  plateau  in  confusion. 
It  was  rallied,  however,  a  litlle  to  therear.  Meanwhile,  Suwarrow,  ire- 
doubling  his  efforts  at  the  centre,  near  Novi,  at  length  drove  the  French 
into  the  town,  and  made  himself  master  of  ihe  heights  which  commanded 
it  on  the  right  and  left.  From  that  moment,  Moreau,  deeming  retreat 
necessary,  gave  orders  for  it  before  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy  should 
mtercept  the  communication  with  Gavi,  Oh  the  right,  Watrin's  division 
was  obliged  to  cut  its  way  through,  in  order  to  regain  the  road  to  Gavi, 
which  was  already  closed.  Laboissiere's  division  retired  from  Novi;  Le- 
moine's  and  Grouchy's  divisions  fell  back  on  Pasturana,  having  to  sustain 
furious  charges  by  Kray.  Unfortunately,  a  battalion  penetrated  into  the 
ravine  of  Riasco,  which  runs  behind  Pasturnaa.  Its  fire  threw  our  columns 
into  disorder.  '  Artillery  and  cavalry  were  intermingled.  Lemoine's  divi- 
sion closely  pres-ed  by  the  enemy  di'iperi  d  and  threw  itself  into  the  ravine. 
O  Id  d  Iglkd  dblwdP     gnon 

d  C        1  y     11    d     f      b  f  11  pi  yd  e  the 

11    y     b       h  J  d  d  and       dp  P     g         h  d  re- 

d  b  d         d  G        by  Tl      b         C  11      1     Pied- 

n  Ihtdd        ghdlralf  hfi  mpaigna 

g  (      d     1      h  d     f  d  d  f    med  a 

q  h  bl  dJl  bk  dilld      dfully 


Tl     A  R  m     1    f  d       p  I         Id    bere- 

f       m      1        1         b      g       1       d      Tb    1  bid  q  al;  it 

d         b  1  1  m       f  1         y      B       h    k  11  d  and 

w       d  d  h  m  1     A       o-R  d        The 

Fhhdl  Ig  bfp  Tlyhdlalso 

h  md^Kihllg  Ifd  !y  p  eces  of 

df       p         fl  N  Idhydplyd        land 

m        p  g       Tb  y  f  h  my  by      least 

one-third.  The  Russians  had  shown  their  fanatical  braveiy,  but  they  owed 
the  advantage  to  number  only,  and  not  to  the  combinations  of  the  genera!,* 
who  had  betrayed  on  this  occasion  the  grossest  ignorance.  He  had,  in 
fact,  exposed  his  columns  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  one  afler  another, 
and  had  not  sufficiently  supported  himself  on  our  right,  the  point  which  he 
ought  to  have  overwhelmed.  This  deplorable  battle  shut  us  definitively 
out  of  Italy,  and  forbade  us  to  keep  the  field  any  longer.  We  were  obliged 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Apennines,  fortunate  in  being  still  able  to  retain 
them.  '  The  loss  of  the  battle  could  not  be  imputed  to  Moreau,  but  to  the 
unlucky  circumstance  of  the  junction  of  Kray  with  Suwarrow.  Joubert's 
delay  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  last  disaster. 

All  our  misfortunes  were  not  confined  to  the  battle  of  Novi.  The  expe- 
dition against  Holland,  so  long  announced,  was  at  length  executed  con 

'  "  Suwarrow's  order  of  battle  at  Novi  wns  highly  characteristic  of  that  singular  war 
rior.  It  was  simply  this  :  '  Kray  and  Bellegarde  mill  attack  the  left— the  RoBaiaiis  the 
centre — Melas  the  right.'  To  the  soldiers  he  said,  '  God  wills,  Ihe  Emperor  orders, 
Suwarrow  oommanda,  that  to-morrow  the  enemy  be  conquered.'  Dreeaed  in  his  usual 
costume,  in  his  shirt  down  to  the  waist,  he  was  on  horael^ck  at  the  advanced  posts  ths 
whole  preceding  evening;,  attended  by  a  few  horsemen,  minutely  reconnoilring  the  r" 

— ■■'■ ■'■—      He  was  recogniaed  from  tlie  Frer-'-  '■ —  ■•-  "•-  -■--■■-?'••  --  i- 

ih  of  advanced  posts  in  conseque 
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jointly  by  the  English  and  the  Russians.  Paul  I.  had,  in  a  treaty  with 
Pitt,  stipulated  to  furnish  seventeen  thousand  Russians,  who  were  to  he  in 
English  pay  and  to  act  in  Holland.  After  many  diiBcullies  had  been  sur- 
mounted, the  expedition  had  been  prepared  for  the  comnien cement  of 
Fvuctidor  (the  end  of  August).  Thirty  thousand  English  were  to  join  the 
seventeen  thousand  Russians,  and,  if  the  landing  were  effected  without 
obstacle,  there  wouid  be  a  well-grounded  hope  of  wresting  Holland  from 
the  French.  This  was  a  most  important  point  for  England  ;  and,  had  she 
only  succeeded  in  destroying  the  fleets  and  the  arsenals  of  Holland,  she 
would  have  been  amply  repaid  for  the  expenses  oi'  the  expedition.  A  con- 
d  bl  [  dron  sailed  for  the  Baltic  to  fetch  the  Russians.  The  first 
d  h  t  sail  under  the  command  of  General  Abercromby,  to  attempt 
a  I  d  g  ill  the  troops  of  the  expedition,  when  once  assembled,  were 
t    be      d       h    supreme  command  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Th  I    d  antageoua  point  for  landing  in  Holland  was  the  mouth  of 

ih     M  The  enemy  would  thus  threaten  the  line  of  retreat  of  the 

F  a  1  and  b  very  near  the  Hague,  where  the  stadtholder  had  most  par- 
t  n  An  convenient  coast  caused  a  preference  to  be  given  to  North 
H  II  d  Ab  cromby  proceeded  to  the  Helder,  where  he  arrived  towards 
th  d  t  A  ^  1st.  After  overcoming  many  obstacles,  he  landed  near  the 
Helder,  m  the  environs  of  Groot-Keeten,  on  the  10th  of  Fructidor  (August 
27).  The  immense  preparations  which  the  expedition  had  required,  and 
the  presence  of  aH  the  English  squadrons  on  the  coast,  had  sufBcienliy 
forewarned  the  French  and  put  them  upon  their  guard.  Bruae  commanded 
both  the  Batavian  and  the  French  army.  He  had  at  hand  no  more  than 
seven  thousand  French  and  ten  thousand  Dutch,  commanded  by  Daendels, 
He  had  sent  the  Batavian  division  to  the  environs  of  the  Helder,  and  dis- 
posed the  French  division  in  the  environs  of  Harlem.  Abercromby,. on 
landing,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  at  Groot-Keeten,  repulsed  them,  and  thus 
assured  the  disembarkation  of  his  troops.  The  Dutch  showed  no  want  of 
bravery  on  this  occasion,  but  they  were  not  directed  with  sufficient  skill  by 
General  Daendels,  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Brune  picked  them  up, 
and  made  dispositions  for  attacking  forthwith  the  troops  which  had  lauded, 
before  they  had  solidly  established  themselves,  and  were  reinforced  by  the 
English  and  Russian  divisions,  by  which  they  were  to  be  joined. 

The  Dutch  manifested  the  best  dispositions.  The  national  guards  had 
offered  to  garrison  the  fortresses,  and  this  had  enabled  Brune  to  reinforce 
himself  with  fresh  troops.  He  had  called  to  him  Dumonceau's 
six  thousand  strong,  and  he  resolved  to  attack,  very  early  ii 
the  camp  in  which  the  English  had  established  themselves.  Tbis  camp 
was  formidable.  It  was  the  Zyp,  once  a  morass,  drained  by  Dutch  indus- 
try, forming  an  extensive  area,  intersected  by  dikes  and  canals,  and  covered 
with  dwellings.  It  was  occupied  by  seventeen  thousand  English,  who  had 
there  made  the  best  defensive  dispositions.  Brune  had  at  most  but  twenty 
thousand  men  to  attack  it ;  and  that  number  was  very  inadequate,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground.  This  camp  he  assailed  on  the  32d 
of  Fructidor  {September  8),  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  was  obliged  to 
beat  a  retreat  and  to  fall  back  upon  Amsterdam.  From  that  moment,  he 
could  no  longer  prevent  the  assembling  of  all  the  Anglo-Russian  forces, 
and  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  a  French  army  to  iigllt  them. 
This  establishment  of  the  English  in  North  Holland  led  io  the  event  that 
was  most  (o  be  apprehended,  namely,  the  defection  of  the  great  Dutch 
fleet      The  Texel  had  not  beej  closed,  and  the  English  admiral,  Mitcbell 
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was  ennbied  to  enter  it  with  ail  his  ships.  Emissaries  of  the  Prince  of 
Oiange  had  been  long  labouring  to  excite  the  Dutch  seamen.  On  the  first 
summons  of  Admiral  Mitchell,  they  rose  and  forced  (heir  admiral,  Story, 
to  surrender.  The  whole  Dutch  na?y  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  this  of  itself  was  to  them  an  inestimable  advantage. 

These  tidings  reaching  Paris,  one  after  another,  produced  the  effect  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  them.  They  increased  the  fermentation 
of  the  parties,  and  particularly  the  animosity  of  the  patriots,  who  demanded, 
with  greater  warmth  than  ever,  the  employment  of  the  great  revolutionary 
means.  The  liberty  restored  to  the  journals  and  the  clubs  had  caused  a 
great  number  to  spring  up  again.  The  remnant  of  the  Jacobin  party  had 
met  in  the  old  Riding-House,  where  our  first  assemblies  held  their  sittings. 
Though  the  law  forbade  the  popular  societies  to  assume  the  form  of  delibe- 
rative assemblies,  the  society  of  the  Biding-House  had  nevertheless  given 
to  itself  a  president,  secretaries,  &c.,  under  different  titles.  Here  figured 
Bouchotte,  the  ex-minister,  Drouet,  Felix  Lepelletier,  and  Arena,  all  of 
them  disciples  or  accomplices  of  Babceuf  Here  were  invoked  the  manes 
of  Goujon,  Soubrany,  and  the  victims  of  Grenelle.  Here  were  demanded, 
in  the  style  of  1793,  the  punishment  of  ail  the  leeches  that  sucked  the  blood 
of  the  people,  the  disarming  of  the  royalists,  the  levy  en  masse,  the  esta- 
blishment of  manufactories  of  arms  in  the  public  places,  the  restitution  of 
their  cannon  and  pikes  to  the  national  guards,  &.c.  Here,  too,  it  was  more 
especially  insisted  on  that  the  late  directors,  to  whom  were  attributed  the 
recent  disasters  as  consequences  of  their  adininistratioji,  should  be  placed 
under  accusation.  When  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Novi  and  the  events 
in  Holland  became  known,  the  violence  of  these  men  was  unbounded. 
The  generals  were  loaded  with  abuse.  Moreau  was  termed  a  fumbler, 
Joubert  himself,  notwithstanding  his  heroic  death,  was  accused  of  having 
ruined  the  army  by  his  tardiness  iu  joining  it.  His  young  wife,  and  Messrs. 
de  Semonville,  Sainte-Foy,  and  Talleyrand,  to  whom  his  marriage  was 
attributed,  were  objects  of  especial  vituperation.  The  Dutch  government 
was  charged  with  treason  ;  it  was  said  to  be  composed  of  aristocrats,  crea- 
tures of  the  stadtholdec,  enemies  to  France  and  liberty.  The  Journal  des 
Jfomjttes  Kbres,  the  organ  of  the  party  that  met  at  the  Riding- Ho  use, 
repeated  all  these  declamations,  and  added  to  the  scandal  of  the  expressions 
that  of  printing  them. 

This  animosity  struck  a  kind  of  terror  into  many  people.  They  were 
apprehensive  of  a  return  to  the  scenes  of  1793.*  Those  who  styled  them- 
selves the  moderates,  the  politicians,  and  who,  like  Sieyes,  entertained  the 
laudable  design  and  the  somewhat  bold  pretension  of  saving  France  from 
the  fury  of  the  parties  and  of  constituting  it  a  second  time,  were  indignant 
at  the  acrimony  of  these  new  Jacobins.  Sieyes  in  particular  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  his  dread  of  them,  and  he  declared  against  them  with 
all  the  vivacity  of  his  temper.  They  might,  it  is  true,  be  deemed  formi- 
dable, for,  besides  the  spouters  and  firebrands  who  exerted  their  energy  in 
the  clubs  or  in  the  newspapers,  they  numbered  partisans  iflore  weighty, 
mote  powerful,  and  consequently  inore  dangerous,  in  the  government  itself. 
In  the  first  place,.tbere  were  in  the  Councils  all  the  patriots  excluded  last 

*  "The  inulfitude,  to.  whom  it  ia  only  neceestay  to  present  the  phantom  of  the  past 
in  order  to  inspire  it  with  dread,  ranged  themselves,  in  their  apprehenaion  of  llie  return 
of  the  BjBtem  of  Terror,  on  tlie  side  of  the  moderate  party ;  and  the  Dlwa-republicans 
Tla]ed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  dEolaraUon  that  the  country  was  in  danirer,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  IjegiBUtivB  ABaemblj."— Afi^net.  E. 
VOL.  IV.— 48  2f2 
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entered  liy  force  by  means  of  the  elections  of 
e  moderate  language,  nearly  the  same 
it  the  Rid'ng  House      These  were  men 
n     'ho,  moreover, 
d      h  red  lest  in  the 

pp  They  desired, 

p  m      ures  similar  to 

T       Council  of  An- 
n      Du  h   ainted  by  these 
nb  upported  them 

hotheaded  men, 
k    J      d  1-    These  two 


year  by  the  schisms,  who  lia'l  e 
this  year,  and  who  repeated, 
things  that  were  said  in  the  society  ai 
who  were  unwilli 
distrusted  those 
generals  the  gove 
besides,  in  order 
those  employed  b 
cients,  more  mod 
sentiments ;  but  m 
in  the  Five  Hund 
like  Augereaa,  b 
generals  gave  the  p 
In  the  Directory,  this  party  had  two  voices — Gohier  and  Moulins.  Barras 
continued  undecided.  On  the  one  hand,  he  distrusted  Sieyes,  who  testified 
but  little  esteem  for  him,  and  considered  him  as  thoroughly  corrupt :  on 
the  other,  he  dreaded  the  patriots  and  their  extravagances.  He  hesitated, 
therefore,  to  declare  for  either.  In  the  ministry,  the  patriots  had  just 
gained  a  new  supporter  in  Bernadotte.  This  general  was  much  less  vehe- 
ment than  most  of  the  generals  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  and  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  his  division,  on  arriving  at  the  Tagliamento,  quarrelled  with 
that  of  Augereau  about  the  use  of  the  word  Monsieur,  which  it  had  already 
substituted  for  that  of  Citoi/en.  But  Bernadotte  cherished  a  restless  ambi- 
tion.  He  had  observed  with  vexation  the  confidence  granted  io  Joubert 
by  the  reorganizing  party;  he  conceived  that  Moreau  was  thought  of  since 
the  death  of  Joubert,  and  this  circumstance  indisposing  him  against  the 
plans  of  reorganization,  attached  him  entirely  to  the  patriots.  General 
Marbot,  commandant  of  Paris,  a  violent  republic 
ments  as  Bernadotte. 

Thus  two  hundred  stanch  deputies  in  the  Five 
whom  were  two  celebrated  generals,  the  minister 

mandant  of  Paris,  two  directors,  a  great  number  of  journals  and  clubs,  ! 
a  considerable  remnant  of  men  who  had  compromised  themselves,  fit  for  a 
coup  de  main,  might  well  occasion  some  alarm ;  and  though  the  Moun- 
taineer party  could  not  spring  up  again,  it  is  easy  t 
stilt  excited  in  persons  still  full  of  the  recollectio 

Bourguignon  had  not  given  satisfaction  in  the 
of  the  poiic 


,  held  the  t 

Hundred,  at  the  head  of 
litary  ci 


e  what  fears  it 
of  1793. 

(ercise  of  the  functions 
I  honest  citizen,  but  rather  indiscreet.  Barras 
I  fo  Sieyes  a  creature  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  recently  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Holland,  the  supple  and  crafty  Fouche.  Formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jacobins,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  spirit  and  their 
secrets,  not  at  ali  attached  to  their  cause,  seeking  amidst  the  wreck  of 
parties  to  save  only  his  own  fortune,  Fouche  was  eminently  qualified  to  be 
a  spy  upon  his  old  friends,  and  to  secure  the  Directory  from  their  projects. 
He  was  accepted  by  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  and  was  invested  with  the 
ministry  of  police.  This  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, '  He  confirmed  Barras  in  the  idea  of  attaching  himself  rather  to  the 
reorganizing  party  than  to  the  patriot  party,  because  the  latter  had  no 
prospects,  and  was  liable,  moreover,  to  carry  him  too  far. 

This  measure  being  taken,  war  against  the  patriots  commenced.  Sieyes, 
who  had  considerable  influence  over  the  Ancients, because  that  council  was 
wholly  composed  of  moderates  and  politieiaris,  exerted  that  influence  to 
obtain  authority  to  shut  up  the  new  society  of  the  Jacobins.     As  the  Riding 
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House  appertained  to  the  TuJieries,  it  was  comprised  in  the  precincts  of 
the  palace  of  the  Ancients  Each  council  having  the  police  of  its  own 
precincts,  the  Ancients  had  power  to  shut  up  the  Riding-House.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  corcmission  of  t).e  inspectors  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  all 
meetings  in  that  place.  A  single  sentinel  placed  at  the  door  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  new  Jacobins.  This  was  a  proof  that,  if  the 
declamations  were  the  same,  the  strength  was  not  so.  The  motive  assigned 
by  the  Council  of  the  Ancients  for  this  ordinance  was  a  report  of  the  deputy 
Cornet.  Courtois,  the  same  who  drew  up  the  report  on  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor,  took  occasion  from  it  to  make  a  new  denunciation  against  the  plots 
of  the  Jacobins.  His  denunciation  was  followed  by  a  discoasioii  tending 
to  order  a  repoit  on  this  subject. 

The  patriots,  dviven  from  the  Riding-House,  retired  to  a  spacious  buiid- 
mg  in  the  S.uc  du  Bac,  and  there  recommenced  their  habitual  declamations.* 
As  their  organization  into  a  deliberative  assembly  remained  the  same,  the 
constitntion  gave  the  executive  power  a  right  to  prohibit  the  meetings  of 
their  society.  Siejes,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Barras,  decided,  at  the  instigation 
of  Fouch^,  to  prohibit  them.  Gohier  and  Monlins  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  remarking  that,  in  the  present  dangfer,  it  was  necessary  to  revise 
the  public  spirit  by  means  of  clubs  j  that  the  society  of  the  new  Jacobins 
comprised  some  wrong  heads,  but  no  formidable  demagogues,  since  they 
had  given  way  to  a  single  sentinel  when  the  Riding-House  was  closed 
against  them.  Their  opinion  was  cot  heeded,  and  the  decision  was  taken 
The  execution  of  it  was  deferred  till  after  the  celebration  of  the  anniver- 

3    f       10       f A  g  h   h  b       1  h   23d   fTh      'd 

Sj  pi         fhD  y  hjlyh  pk 

I         1  yThsphhh         dl         d  mkbl 
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1    d    i         p  b3  d  d  d    1  g 
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He  at  once  closed  the  Riaing-Schiiol  hall  wheje  their  meetiogs  were  held,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  Council  of  fluoienls,  within  whoae  preoinots  it  was  placed,  prohibited  any 
further  assemblies  in  that  situation.  The  democrats,  expelled  from  their  old  deu.  resa- 
sembled  in  a.  new  place  of  meeting  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where  their  declamationfi  were 
renewed  with  aa  much  vehemence  as  ever.  Bat  public  opinion  had  changed  j  thu 
people  were  no  longer  disposed  to  rise  in  insurrection  to  support  their  smbltioua  projects. 
Fouch^,  taking  advantage  of  this  inaction,  resolved  to  follow  up  hie  blow,  and  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  which  had  spread  such  havoc  through  the  world,  wfl.s  at  last  and  for  ever 
closed." — Alisoit.     E 
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they  harl  still  ihe  journals  left  them,  and  of  these  thej  made  a  formidable 
use.  That  which  styled  itself  Jmtmai  des  Homvies  libres  declaimed  with 
extreme  violence  against  all  the  aiembers  of  the  Directory,  who  were 
known  to  have  approved  of  the  prohibition.  Sieyes  was  severely  handled. 
That  perfidious  priest,  said  the  patriotic  journals,  has  sold  the  republic  to 
Prussia.  He  agreed  with  thai  power  to  re-establish  tnonarchj  in  France, 
and  to  give  the  crown  to  Brunswick.  These  charges  had  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  well-known  opinion  of  Sieyes  upon  the  constitution  and  his 
residence  in  Prussia.  He  was  daily  repeating,  in  fact,  that  the  firebrands 
and  the  spouters  rendered  ail  government  impossible ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  concentrate  the  authority;  that  liberty  might  be  compatible  with  mon- 
archy, witness  England ;  hut  that  it  WHS  incompatible  with  thS  successive 
domination  of  every  party.  He  was  even  reported  to  have  made  uae  of 
thia  expression — that  the  north  of  Europe  was  full  of  wise  and  moderate 
princes,  who  would'be  capable,  with  a  strong  constitution,  of  making  France 
happy.  Such  language,  whether  truly  or  falsely  attributed  to  Sieyes,  might 
have  been  used  by  bim,  and  was  sufficient  to  cause  plots  to  be  imputed  to 
him,  which  had  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  his  enemies.  Barras 
experienced  no  better  usage  than  Sieyes.  The  delicacy  with  which  the 
patriots  had,  long  treated  him,  because  he  had  always  flattered  them  with 
the  prospect  of  his  support  was  thrown  aside.  They  declared  him  a  traitor, 
a  corrupt  man,  who  wa^  of  no  servioe  to  any  party.  Fouche,  his  adviser, 
an  apostate  like  himaelf  was  loaded  with  similar  reproaches.  Roger 
Diicos,  was  in  their  opinion  only  an  idiot  blindly  adopting  the  opinion  of 
two  traitors. 

The  liberty  ot  the  press  was  unlimited.  The  law  proposed  by  Berber 
having  been  rejected  theie  wt^  but  one  way  left  for  attacking  writers;  that 
was,  to  procure  the  redVdl  of  a  law  ot  the  Convention  against  those  who, 
either  by  acts  or  writings        d  d  of  the  republic.     It  was 

.  requisite  that  this  intentio      h  m  d  before  the  law  became 

applicable,  and  then  the  1  d  m  nt  of  death.     It  was  im- 

possible to  resort  to  this.     A  d  manded  from  the  legisla- 

tive body,  and  it  had  bee  d    h  t  should  be  immediately 

taken  into  consideration.     B  m  le  attacks  were  kept,  up 

with  the  same  violence ;       d  composing  the  majority 

declared  that  it  was  impo  g  T        resolved  to  apply  to  this 

case  Article  144  of  (he  h  he  Directory  a  right  to 

issue  warrants  for  the  af  a  of,  or  accomplices  in, 

plots  formed  against  the      p  T     y  ged  to  wrest  this  article 

exceedingly,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  Ihe  journalists.  As,  however,  it  afforded 
the  means  of  stopping  the  violence  of  their  publications,  by  seizing  their 
presses  and  apprehending  the  writers,  the  directorial  majority,  by  the  advice 
of  Fouchfe,  issued  warrants  against  the  authors  of  eleven  journals,  and 
ordered  sea-s  to  be  put  upon  their  presses.  The  ordinance  was  communi- 
cated, on  the  17th  of  Fructidor  (September  3),  to  the  legislative  body,  and 
produced  strong  excitement  in  the  patriots.  They  raised  an  outcry  against 
a  stretch  of  authority,  a  dictatorship,  &c. 

Such  was  the  state  'of  affairs.  In  the  Directory,  in  the  Councils,  every- 
where, in  short,  the  moderates,  the  poUHcians,  were  arrayed  against  the 
patriots.  The  former  had  the  majority  in  the  Directory  as  in  the  Councils. 
The  patriots  were  in  a  minority,  but  they  were  ardent,  and  made  noise 
anough  to  frighten  their  adversaries.     Fortunately,  the  means  were  worn 
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out,  like  the  parties,  and  on  eithet  side  they  were  much  more  likely  to 
frighten  than  hart.  The  Directory  had  twice  prohibited  the  meetings  of 
the  new  society  of  the  Jacobins,  and  suppressed  their  journals.  The 
patriots  cried  out,  blustered,  but  had  neither  hardihood  nor  partisans  enough 
to  attack  the  government.*  In  this  situation,  which  had  lasted  ever  since 
the  30th  of  Prairial,  that  is,  for  nearly  three  months,  the  idea,  so  common 
on  the  eve  of  decisive  events — that  of  a  reconciliation — was  broached. 
Many  deputies  of  all  parties  proposed  an  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Directory,  to  explain  and  to  adjust  their  reciprocal  grievances.  We  are.  all 
lovers  of  libetty;  said  they  ;  we  are  desirous  of  saving  it  from  the  perils  to 
which  it  is  exposed  by  the  defeats  of  our  armies ;  let  us  endeavour,  then, 
to  agtee  together  upon  the  choice  of  the  means,  since  that  choice  is  our 
only  cause  of  discord.  The  interview  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Barraa, 
There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any  reconciliation  between  parties,  for 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  renounce  their  object,  and  this  can 
never  be  brought  about  by  a  conversation.  The  patriot  deputies  complained 
that  plots  were  daily  talked  of,  that  the  president  of  the  Directory  himself 
had  pointed  to  a  class  of  dangerous  men  who  were  meditating  the  ruin  of 
the  republic.  They  begged  to  be  told  who  those  men  were,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  confounded  with  the  patriots.  Sieyes,  to  whom  this 
inquiry  was  addressed,  replied,  by  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  popular 
societies  and  of  the  journals,  and  by  expatiating  on  the  dangers  of  a  fresh 
anarchy.  He  was  then  asked  to  point  out  the  real  anarchists,  that  they 
might  unite  against  and  attack  them,  "  But  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
unite  against  them,"  said  Sieyes,  "  when  not  a  day  passes  hut  members  of 
the  legislative  body  ascend  the  tribune  to  support  them  ! "— "  It  is  we,  then, 
whom  you  attack,"  rejoined  the  deputies,  to  whom  Sieyes  had  given  this 
answer,  "  When  we  wish  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  you,  you  abuse 
and  repulse  us."  A  fit  of  ill-humour  siicceedingi  the  parties  immediately 
separated,  addressing  language  to  each  other  much  more  threatening  than 
conciliatory. 

Immediately  after  this  interview,  Jourdan  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
important  proposition,  that  of  declaring  the  country  in  danger.  This 
declaration  would  lead  of  course  to  the  levy  en  masse,  and  to  several  othel' 
great  revolutionary  measures.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Five  Hundred  on 
the  17th  of  Fructidor  {September  13).  The  moderate  party  strongly  op- 
posed it,  alleging  that  this  measure,  instead  of  strengthening,  would  only 
weaken,  the  government  by  exciting  exaggerated  fears  and  dangerous 
agitations.  The  patriots  insisted  that  some  great  commotion  was  required 
to  rouse  the  public  spirit,  and  to  save  the  Revolution.  This  expedient, 
which  was  excellent  in  1793,  could  not  possibly  succeed  at  the  present 
moment,  and  would  have  been  but  an  erroneous  application  of  the  past 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Boulay  of  La  Meurthe,  and  Chenier,  warmly  opposed  it, 
and  obtained  the  adjournment  of  the  question  tili  the  following  day.  The 
patriots  of  the  clubs  had  tumultuously  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  and  insulted  several  of  the  deputies.     It  was  reported  that  Ber- 

•  "France  was  on  the  eve  of  being  delivered  over  to  Emarchy,  when  the  Directory 
thought  ot  the  expedient  of  applying  to  tlie  press  the  article  of  the  constitution  which 
gave  the  esecutive  power  tlie  right  to  arrest  all  persons  suspected  of  carrying  on 
nIolH  against  the  republic.     This  bold  step  produced  an  immediate  ebullition  among  the 


with  indignant  harangues,  bi 
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n  d  b  It  bis  hovse,  aatl  to  put 

n  h    d  P    P  g  in  iosurrectioa.     It  is 

cnh  ai  libdh  lad  strongly  pressed  him 

d  T  w  h      h        uld  suffer  himself  to  be 

p  dupnB  dFh  dp       lim,  and  endeavoured  to 

con  p  h  h  Th  d  him  full  of  resentment 

g  wh  d  d  h         (J,  with  Joubert.     Barras 

ndFhaadh  hg  d  had  taken  place,  iiiid 

n  dm  p  qu 

T  d       S  nd  d  Bernadotte  to  resign  wiih- 

d  g  S  rs  ne  day  with  Bernadotte, 

d  h  tive  service,  and  tliat  he 

h      d  con   d      h        mm     d  m  lost  grateful  reward  for 

H  I       p      n      h  pp  cation  for  his  removal, 

S  B  dRgD  Qd  olved  to  write  to  Berna- 

d  h      h  g  w  p    d      Th       seized  the  opportunity, 

wh     G  d  M  ab    nt,  o  adop  this  determination.     On  the 

very  next   day  the   letter   to   Bernadolfe   was   written.     The   latter    was 

astounded.     He  replied  to  the  Dii'eotory  in  a  very  bitter  letter,  in  which  he 

said  that  they  accepted  a  resignation  which  had  never  been  offered,  and 

demanded  his  half-pay.     Tidings  of  this  di«iruised  dismissil  reached  the 

Five  Hundred,  at  the  m  m  asse  bo 

the  question  of  the  count  A        ng  as 

it.     "  Some  extraordinar  m 

"  Let  us  swear,"  said  J 

head    shall    fall,"  cried    A  g 

mitted  upon  the  nationa  ft      g 

the  question  was   put   to 
a  majority  of  245  votes 

When  Gohier   and  M  B 

which   had    been   decide  h 

plained  to   their  colieag  g 

have  been  adopted  witho  W 

formed  the  miijorily,"  re  S 

we  have  done."     Gohier  &  fti 

Bernadotte,  and  they  too 
occasion. 

The  admiaistralioa  o  m  al 

distrust  in  the  directori  D 

succeeded  Bernadotte  as 

The  disorganization  w  mp  B 

abroad  by  the  coalition, 
public  appeared  to  be  lii 

'  ■'  Merit  was  generally  peraecoCed ,  all  men  of  honour  chased  from  public  aitudtions 
robbers  everywhere  assembled  in  their  infernal  caverns;  the  wicked  were  in  power  ;  Ihe 
upologista  0/  the  eyetem  of  Terror  were  thundering  in  the  tribune ;  spolialion  was  re- 
establiBhed  under  the  name  of  ^Ise  loans ;  thoaaands  of  vicUms  were  already  designed 
under  the  name  of  hostages ;  the  siffnal  for  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration,  ansioua- 
ly  looked  for,  couched  in  the  words,  'the  country  is  in  danger! '  the  eitjiens  had  n.3 
security  for  tJieir  lives;  the  state  for  its  finances.  All  Europe  was  in  arms  against 
OB.  Our  armieo  were  rooted;  our  conquests  were  lost;  the  territory  of  the  repub- 
iC  menaced  with  invasion.     Such  was  the   situation  of  France  previous  to  the    revo- 
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a  force  should  spring  up  somewhere,  either  lo  quell  the  idctiuiis  or  to  with- 
stand the  foreign  powers.  It  was  impossible  lo  hope  for  this  force  in  a 
victorious  party,  for  they  were  all  alike  worn  out  and  discredited.  It  could 
only  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  armies,  in  which  a  power,  a  silent,  regular, 
glorious  power  resides,  such  as  is  wanted  by  a  nation  weary  of  the  agita- 
tion of  dissensions  and  the  confusion  of  opinions.  Amidst  this  great 
dissolution,  all  eyes  turned  to  the  rnen  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  Revolution,  and  seemed  to  seek  a  chief.  "  We  want  no  more 
babblers,"  Sieyes  had  once  observed  ;  "  we  want  a  head  and  a  sword." 
The  head  was  found,  for  it  was  m  the  Directory.  A  sword  was  sought  for. 
Hoche  was  dead,  Jouberl,  whose  youtli,  excellent  disposition,  and  heroism, 
recommended  him  to  all  the  friends  of  the  republic,  had  just  expired  at 
Novi.  Moreau,  who  was  deemed  the  greatest  captain  among  the  generals 
left  in  Europe,  had  produced  on  public  opinion  the  impression  of  a  cold, 
indecisive,  unenterprising  character,  and  indisposed  to  undertake  great 
responsibility.  Massena,  one  of  our  greatest  generals,  had  not  yet  earned 
the  glory  of  the  saviour  of  the  country.  Besides,  he  was  regarded  as 
merely  a  soldier.  Jourdan  had  just  been  vanquished.  Augereau  was  a 
turbulent  spirit,  Bernadotte  a  restless  one,  and  neither  of  these  had  acquired 
sufficient  renown.  There  was  one  resplendent  personage,  who  concentrated 
in  himseff  every  species  of  glory,  who  had  followed  np  a  hundred  victories 
by  a  desirable  peace,  who  had  raised  France  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness 
at  Carapo  Formio,  and  who  at  his  departure  seemed  to  have  carried  his 
good  foi'tune  away  with  him — that  was  Bonaparte.  But  he  was  in  a  dis- 
tant land.  He  was  compelling  the  echoes  of  the  East  to  repeat  bis  name. 
He  alone  haul  continued  to  be  victorious,  and  he  was  hurling,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  those  thunderbolla  with  which  he  had  formerly 
affrighted  Europe  on  the  Adige.  It  was  not  enough  to  deem  him  glorious, 
rnen  were  determined  to  think  him  interesting.  They  insisted  that  he  was 
exiled  by  a  distrustful  and  jealous  authority.  While,  hke  an  adventurer, 
he  was  seeking  a  career  vast  as  his  imagination,  he  was  considered  as  the 
submissive  citizen,  repaying  by  victories  the  exile  to  which  he  was 
condemned.  "Where  is  Bonaparte T"  said  one  to  another.  "With  a 
constitution  already  impaired,  his  life  is  wasting  away  under  a  burning  sky. 
Ah !  if  he  were  among  us,  the  republic  would  not  be  threatened  with 
speedy  ruin.  Europe  and  the  factions  would  alike  respect  it ' "  Confuocd 
rumours  were  circulated  respecting  him.  Sometimes  it  was  said  that  Victory 
unfaithful  to  all  the  French  generals,  had,  in  his  turn  foisa'i.en  him  m  his 
distant  expedition.  But  such  rumours  were  discredited  He  is  mvini,i 
bie,"  was  the  reply;  "instead  of  having  experienced  reverses  he  is  mirch- 
ing  to  the  conquest  of  all  the  East."  Gigantic  projects  weie  attributed  to 
him.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  had  traieised  Syria  and  croa&ed 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  ;  others  that  he  had  matched  to  Constantinople, 
and  that,  after  overthrowing  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  would  fall  upon  Europe 
in  rear.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  these  conjectures,  which  prove  what 
imagination  expected  of  this  young  man. 

The  Directory  had  sent  him  orders  to  return,  and  had  collected  in  the 
Mediterranean  an  immense  fleet,  composed  of  French  and  Spanish  ships, 
to  bring  the  army  back.*     The  general's  brothers,  who  had  remained  in 

miioti  ol  the  18th  BruDiFiire  and  the  estahliahmenl  of  the  Consulnle.  -First  Year  of 
(fte  Consulate.     E. 

"  It  should  he  observed  that  the  esistenee  of  such  an  order  is  digputed.  We  know  of 
no  ordinance  of  the  Directory,  ai^ed  Troilhard,  Barras,  nnd  Lateveillfere,  and  dated  tha 
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Paris,  and  were  commissioned  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  had 
Bent  him  despatch  after  despatch,  to  apprize  him  of'  the  confusion  into 
which  the  republic  had  fallen,  and  to  urge  him  to  return.  But  these  letters 
had  to  cross  the  seas  and  to  pass  through  the  English  squadrons,  aod  it  was 
not  known  whether  the  hero  would  receive  them,  and  come  back  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  republic' 

7tli  of  Praitia!,  recalling  Bonauarle  to  Europe,  Laxeveillfire,  in  his  Memoli's,  declares 
tbat  lie  has  no  recollection  of  Laving  given  this  aigniiture,  and  oonaidera  the  ordinance 
3a  fabricated.  In  this  cuae,  however,  the  naval  expedition  nndec  Bruix,  would  remain, 
unaccounted  ibr.  At  any  rate,  it  ia  certain  that  the  Directory  at  this^eriod  wished  for 
Bonaparte,  and  that  it  dreaded  his  amhition  much  leas  than  t2ie  ierooit;  of  Suwarrow, 
if  the  order  is  not  authentic,  it  is  probable ;  and,  iieaides,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for 
Bonaparte  was  authorized  to  return  whenever  he  should  think  fit. 
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THE   DIRECTORY. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  BONAPARTE  IN  EGYPT- 
CONQUEST  OF  UPPER  EGYPT  BY  DESAIX;  EXPEDITION  TO  SYRIA; 
CAPTURE  OP  THE  FORT  OF  EL  ARISCH  AND  JAFFA ;  BATTLE  OF 
MOUNT  TABOE;  SIEGE  OF  ST,  JEAN  D'ACRE— RETURN  TO  EGYPT; 
BATTLE  OF  ABOUKIR;  DEPARTURE  FOR  FRANCE— OPERATIONS  IN 
EUROPE-MARCH  OF  THE  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES  TO  THE  RHINE, 
AND  OF  8UWARR0W  INTO  SWITZERLAND;  MOVEMENT  OF  MAS- 
SENA;  MEMORABLE  VICTORY  OF  ZURICH;  PERILOUS  SITUATION 
OF  SUWARROW;  HIS  DISASTROUS  RETREAT;  SALVATION  OF 
FRANCE -EVENTS  IN  HOLLAND;  DEFEAT  AND  CAPITULATION  OF 
THE  ANGLO-RUSSIANS;  EVACUATION  OP  HOLLAND. 

Bonaparte,  alter  the  batlle  of  ihe  Pytara  d  had  f  nd  imself  mastei- 
of  Egypt.  He  had  begun  to  establish  himself  I  ere  and  sent  his  geueralai 
into  the  provinces  to  complete  the  corxjueat  of  e  Desais,  placed  ai 
the  entrance  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  division  of  ab  at  1  ree  thousand  men, 
was  directed  to  reduce  the  remnants  of  Mowrdd  Bey  s  force  m  that  province 
It  was  in  Vendemiaire  and  Brumaire  in  the  preceding  year  (October, 
179S),  at  the  moment  when  the  inundation  was  orer,  that  Desaix  had  com- 
menced his  expedition.  I'he  enejny  had  retired  before  him,  and  did  not 
wait  for  hint  till  he  reached  Sediman ;  there,  on  the  16th  of  Vendemiaire 
(October  7,  1798),  Desaix  had  fought  a  sanguinary  battle  with  the  despe- 
rate relics  of  Monrad  Bey.  None  of  the  engagements  of  the  French  ia 
Egypt  was  so  bloody.  Two  thousand  French  had  to  combat  with  four 
thousand  Mamelukes  and  eight  thousand  Fellahs,  intrenched  in  the  village 
of  Sediman.  The  battle  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  like  ail  those  fought  in  Egypt.  The  Fellahs  were  behind 
the  walls  of  the  village,  and  the  horse  in  the  plain.  Desaix  had  formed  in 
two  squares,  and  had  placed  on  his  wings  two  other  small  squares,  in  order 
to  break  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  For  the  first  time,  our  infantry 
was  broken,  and  one  of  the  small  squares  was  penetrated.  But,  by  a  sud 
den  and  admirable  instinct,  our  brave  soldiers  immediately  threw  them 
selves  on  the  ground,  that  the  great  squares  might  be  able  to  fire  without 
hitting  them.  The  Mamelukes,  passing  ovei  them,  charged  ihe  great 
squares  with  fury  for  several  successive  hours,  and  rushed  in  desperation 
on  the  points  of  the  bayonets  till  they  expired.  As  usual,  the  squares 
then  moved  o!f  to  attack  the  intrench ments,  and  carried  them.  During 
this  movement,  the  Mamelukes,  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle,  came  to 
slaughter  the  wounded  on  the  rear,  but  they  were  soon  driven  from  this 
field  of  carnage,  and  the  enraged  soldiers  put  to  death  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them.  Never  was  field  of  battleso  thickly  strewed  with  slain.  The 
French  bad  lost  three  hundred  men.     Desaix  continued  his  march  during 
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Egypt  as  far  as  ■ 
bravery  aod  beloved  for  h: 
named  Sultan  Kebir,  the  Pi 
tJje  Just  Sultan, 


I   sere     ot   a  ti  n'i    haimg   red   cPd  Upper 

1  e  mide  }  im'^elf  equally  feared   for  his 

clemency      In   Cairo    BompartP   had  been 

Sultan      In  Upper  Egypt  Deiai-v  w  ■w  cilled 


Bonaparte  had, 

meanwhile  marched  to  Belbeys  to  drue  Ibrahim  Bey 

into  Syria,  and  he 

had  collected  by  the  wiv  the  \ 

recks  of  the  (.acavan  of 

Mecca,  plundered 

by  the  Arabs      Returning  to 
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Au  maurcection   excited 

in  Cairo  by  the  aec 

ret  agents  of  Mourad  Bey,  vi^as  i 

noatseveiely  quelled,  and 

*     Thus  passed  the  win- 

ler  between  1798  and  1799  in  the  expectation  of  c 

i-ents.     During  this  inter- 

val,  Bonaparte  received  intelligence  of  the  declara 

tion  of  war  by  the  Porte, 
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.in  Syria.  Abdallah,  Pacha  of  Damascus,  commanded  its  advanced  guard, 
and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  fort  of  El  Arisch,  which  is  the  key  to 
Egypt  on  the  side  next  to  Syria.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  act  immediately. 
He  was  in  communication  with  the  tribes  of  the  Lebanon.  The  Druses, 
Christian  tribes,  the  Mutualis,  schismatic  Mahometans,  offered  him  as- 
sistance, and  ardently  wished  for  his  coming.  By  a  sudden  assault  on 
Jaffa,  Acre,  and  some  othec  badly-fortified  places,  he  might  in  a  short  time 
gain  possession  of  Syria,  add  this  fine  conquest  to  that  of  Egypt,  make 
himself  master  of  the  Euphrates,  as  he  was  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  command 
all  the  communications  with  India.  His  ardent  imagination  went  still 
farther,  and  formed  some  of  those  projects  which  his  admirers  of  Europe 
attributed  to  him.  It  was  not  impossible  that,  by  raising  the  population 
of  the  Lebanon,  he  might  obtain  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  auxiliaries,  and 
that,  with  these  auxiliaries,  supported  by  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  the 
bravest  in  the  world,  he  should  be  able  to  march  to  Constantinople  and 
take  that  capital.     Whether  this  gigantic  project  were  practicable  or  not, 

"  "  Shortly  after  the  revolt  of  Cairo,  tlie  necessity  of  insuring  our  own  safety  urged 
tile  commiaBionoFa  horrible  act  of  crueltj.  A  liibe  of  Arabs  in  iJie  neighbourlioorfof 
C^ro  had  massacred  a  party  of  French.  Bonnpaite  ordered  his  aide-de-camp  Croisier 
to  proceed  to  the  spot,  sarromid  the  tribe,  destroy  file  liuts,  kill  all  tie  men,  and  con- 
duct the  rest  nf  the  population  to  Cairo.  The  order  was  to  deoapitalt  (he  victims,  and 
Taring  their  heads  in  packs,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  people.  The  partj  set  out,  and  to- 
turned  the  next  day.     Many  of  the  poor  Ar^  women  had  been  delivered  on  the  road- 


heads  rolled  out 
rienced  at  the  si 

"  Every  night/'  said  Napoleon,  in  a  letter  lo  Regnier, 
those  of  several  chiela.  That  will  teach  them,  I  thmk,  ( 
■were  pnt  to  death  in  prison,  thrust  into  sacks,  and  throi 
tmaed  for  six  days  after  tranquillity  was  restored  af  Cairc 


lut  ofi  thirty  heads  and 
lesson."  The  victims 
0  (lie  Nile.     This  con 
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so  much  w  cci'taiii,  that  it  occupied  liis  iraagijiation,  and  when  we  have 
seen  what,  aided  by  Fortune,  he  afterwards  accomplished,  we  dare  not 
pronounce  any  of  his  plans  insane,* 

Bonaparte  commenced  his  march  in  Pluviose  (very  early  in  February), 
at  the  head  of  Kleber's,  Regnier's,  Laniies's,  Bon's,  and  Murat's  diwisioDs, 
about  thirteen  thousand  strong.  Murat's  division  was  composed  of  cavalry. 
Bonaparte  had  raised  a  regiment  of  an  entirely  new  kind— the  dromedary 
regiment.  Two  men,  seated  back  to  back,  were  mounted  on  each  drome- 
dary, and  swch  are  the  strength  and  awiftnesa  of  those  aiiimnls,  that  they 
can  travel  twenty-five  or  thirty  le^ues  without  stopping.  Bonaparte  had 
formed  this  regiment  to  give  chase  to  the  Arabs,  who  infested  the  borders 
of  Egypt.  This  regiment  accompanied  the  army  on  this  expedition.  Bo- 
naparte had,  moreover,  directed  Rear-admira!  Perree  to  sail  from  Alex- 
andria with  three  frigates,  and  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  convey 
thither  the  siege  artillery  and  ammunition.  He  arrived  before  the  fort  of 
Ei  Arisoh  on  the  29th  of  Pluviose  (February  15).  After  a  slight  re- 
sistance, the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  to 'the  number  of 
thirteen  hundred  men.  Considerable  magazines  were  found  in  the  fort. 
Ibrahim  Bey,  having  attempted  to  relieve  it,  was  put  to  flight.  His  camp 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  found  in  it  an  immense  booty.  The 
soldiers  had  to  endure  severe  hardships  while  crossing  the  desert;  but 
when  they  saw  their  general  marching  by  their  side,  suffering,  in  impaired 
health,  the  same  privations  and  the  same  fatigues,  they  dared  not  com- 
plain.t  They  soon  reached  Gaza.  They  took  that  place  in  the  sight  of 
Djezzar  Pachn,  and  found  there,  as  in  the  fort  of  El  Arisch,  a  great  quan- 

'  -■  The  mistake  oi'  the  CKptaJn  of  a  frigate,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  who  bore  awiiy,  in- 
stead of  forclns  hh  passage  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  prevented  the  face  of  the 
"  ■"       'leing- totally  changed.    Acre  would  utherwiee  have  been  talten — the  French 


arliiy  ivould  have  flown  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo — la  the  twiniling  of  an  eye  Ihey 
would  liave  been  on  the  Euphrates — the  Syrian  ChriBtiane  woajd  have  joined  as — the 
Druses,  the  AcmeniaDS  would  have  united  with  ua— -I  should  have  reached  Oonstanti- 


ind  the  Indies — I  should  have  changed  the  iace  of  the  world." — Las  Cases. 

I  •■  ife  arrived  about  four  o'oloek  in  the  afternoflu  al  Meseoodiali,  Here  we  witneasea 
a  kind  of  phenomenon  which  was  not  a  little  agreeable  to  us.  Messoodiah  is  situated 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  with  little  downs  of  very  fiue  sand 
which  llie  copious  rains  of  winter  readily  penetrate.  The  rain  remans  in  the  sand,  so 
that  on  making,  with  the  finger,  holes  o£  four  or  five  inches  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of 
tUese  little  hilla,  the  water  immediately  flows  out.  This  water  was  indeed  rather  thick, 
but  ilfl  flavour  waa  agreeable  ;  and  it  wonld  have  iKcoma  clear  if  we  could  have  spared 
time  to  allow  it  to  rest.  It  wasa  curious  spectscle  to  behold  us  all  lying  on  the  sand, 
digging  wells  in  miniature,  and  displaying  a  laughable  selfishness  in  our  endeavours  Ui 
obtain  the  most  abundant  snuree.  We  found  tiiese  aand  wells  at  the  extremity  of  the 
desert,  and  they  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  revive  the  courage  of  our  soldiers. 
The  faUgues  subsequently  experienced  in  the  desert,  excited  violent  murmurs  among 
the  soldiers  during  their  passage  across  the  isthmus.  When  any  one  passed  them  on 
horseback,  (hey  studionsly  eipressed  their  discontent.  The  advantage  possessed  by  the 
horseman  provoked  their  sarcasms." — BBarrienJin.     E. 

Just  previous  to  his  crossing  the  desert,  Napoleon  paid  a  visit  to  the  Red  Sea,  when 
the  following  adventure  occurred,  as  related  by  one  of  his  generals  ■ — "  The  night  over- 
took us,  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  began  to  rise  around  us,  when  the  hotsemen  ahead 
cried  out  that  their  horses  were  swimming.  Bonaparte  rescued  the  whole  partji  by  one 
of  t^ose  simple  expedients  which  occur  to  an  imperturbable  mind.  Placing  himself  in 
the  centre,  be  bade  all  the  rest  to  form  a  circle  round  him,  afid  then  ride  out  each  man  in 
a.  separate  direction,  and  each  to  halt  as  soon  as  he  found  his  horse  was  swimming.  The 
man  whose  horse  continued  to  inarch  the  last,  was  sure,  he  said,  to  be  in  the  right  di- 
rection ;  him  accordingly  we  all  followed,  and  reached  Suez  at  midnight  in  safety  . 
though  so  rapidly  had  the  tide  advanced,  that  the  horses  vi'ere  more  than  breast-high  IB 
the  water." — Sattary.    E. 
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tity  ji  mmutiition  and  pioiisiotis  Proiii  Uaza  tin,  armj  proceeded  to 
Jaffa  the  aui-ient  Joppa  where  it  arrived  on  the  13th  of  Veiitose  (Marcli  3). 
This  place  was  surrounded  bj  a  massive  wall  flanked  by  towers.  It  coti- 
tamed  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men  Bonapiite  caused  it  to  be 
battered  in  breach  and  then  summoned  the  com  nandant  who  only  an- 
sweied  b}  cutting  off  the  held  cf  tht  messenger  The  assault  was  made, 
and  'he  place  stormed  with  extraordimry  intrepidity  and  given  up  for 
thirt\  h)urs  to  piilage  and  masaaore  Here  too  were  found  a  considerable 
qnantity  of  artillery  and  supplies  ot  all  kinds  There  weie  some  thousands 
of  prisoners  whom  the  general  could  not  despatch  to  Egypt,  because  he 
Ind  not  the  ordinary  means  tor  escorting  them  and  he  would  not  send 
them  back  to  the  enemy  to  swell  his  ranks  Bompaiie  decided  on  a  terri- 
ble measure  the  only  cruel  aot  of  his  life  Tianiported  into  a  barbarous 
country  he  had  involuntarily  adopted  its  mannerB  He  ordered  all  the 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death  The  army  conaummated  with  obedience, 
but  nilh  a  sort  of  horror  the  e\eoutioii  that  wds  commanded.*  It  was 
during  then  staj  at  Jafta  that  ou  soldiPis  caught  the  infection  of  the 
plague 

Bonaparte  then  advanced  upon  St  Jean  d  4.ire  the  ancient  Ptolemais, 
situated  at  the  foot  ol  Mount  O  irniel  It  was  the  only  place  that  could 
now  stop  him  If  he  couJd  ma!  p  himself  mister  of  it  Syria  would  be  his. 
But  the  ferocious  Djezzart  had  shut  himsell  up  there  with  all  his  wealth 
and  a  strong  garrison  He  reckoned  upon  support  trom  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  j:  then  cruising  oft  that  coast  and  who  supplied  him  with  engineers, 
artilierymen  and  ammunition  It  was  probable  moreover  that  he  would 
be  soon  lelieved  by  the  Turkish  army  collected  in  Syria  which  was  ad- 
vancing from  Damascus  to  cross  the  Jordan  Bonipaite  hastened  to 
attack  the  place  m  hopes  ot  taking  it  a"  he  had  done  Jaffa,  before  it  was 
reinloiced  with  fresh  troops  and  belore  the  English  had  time  to  improve  its 

*  "  The  body  of  prisoners  were  marclied  out  of  Jaffa,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square 
battalion.  Tlie  Turks  foresaw  their  fiite,  but  used  neither  entreaties  nor  complaints  to 
avert  it.  They  ma.rched  on,  silent  and  composed.  They  were  escorted  to  the  sand- 
hills to  the  Boutji-east  of  Jaffa,  divided  there  into  ainail  bodies,  and  put  to  death  by 
musketry.  The  execution  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  the  wounded  were  despatched 
bj"  liiB  bayonet.  Their  bodies  were  heaped  together,  and  formed  a  pyramid  which  is 
still  visible,  oonaiating  now  of  human  bones,  as  originally  of  bloody  corpse  a,  "—-ScoU's 
Life  qfjfapdeon.    E 

"  I  asked  Napoleon  about  the  massacre  of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa.  He  answered.  It  is  per- 
fectly true.  1  ordered  nearly  two  tliounand  of  them  to  be  shot." — Lord  Ebrington's 
CmtversalioHs  at  Elba.     E. 

"  Speaking  of  tlie  massacre  of  the  Turks  al  JaffH,  Bonaparte  said,  '  I  wouid  do  the 
same  tiling  u^n  io-morrow,  and  so  wouid  Wellington,  or  any  eeneral  commanding  an 
army  under  similar  circumatancea.'  '' — Viacefrom  St.  Heiena.     E. 

1 "  Djezia;,  Pacha  of  Acre,  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  i  the  warea  frequently  dcov^  the 
dead  bodieB  of  tia  murdered  subjects  towards  the  coast,  and  we  came  upon  them  while 
bathing.  "~B«u?Ticii««.    E.  j 

t  "  Sidney  Smith,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  a  brave  officer.  He  displayed  considerable 
ability  in  the  treaty  for  the  eTaeuatioii  of  Egypt  by  the  French.  He  also  showed  great 
honour  and  humacuty  towards  tbs  French  who  fell  into  bis  hands.  He  was  at  onetime 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  Temple  as  a  spy.  He  displayed  great  talent  and  bravery  at 
Acre.  The  chief  cause  of  my  failure  there  was,  that  be  look  all  my  battering  train 
which  was  on  board  some  small  vessels.  He  diapersed  proclamations  among  my  treops, 
which  certainly  ahook  aome  of  them,  and  I,  in  consequence,  published  an  order  stating 
that  lie  was  mad.  Some  days  afterwards  he  aent  me  a  cliallenge.  I  laughed,  and  sent 
him  back  word  that  when  he  brought  Marlborough  to  fight  me,  1  would  meet  him . 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  like  the  character  of  the  man."— .3  Tbice/rffm  St.  Helena.     E. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  atill  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Paris.    E. 
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defences.  The  trenches  were  immediately  opened.  Unfortunately,  the 
siege- artillery,  sent  by  sea'from  Alexandria,  had  been  intercepted  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  The  whole  of  tlie  liewe  and  field  artillery  consisted  of  a 
thirty-two  pound  carronade,  four  twelve  pounders  eight  howitzers  and 
about  thirty  four-pounders.  The  French  hid  no  balls,  but  they  devised  a 
method  of  procuring  them.  They  sent  out  a  few  hor=e  upon  the  beach 
At  sight  of  them.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  kept  up  i  rolling  fire  from  all  the 
batteries,  and  the  soldiers,  to  whom  five  '*ous  were  given  foi  each  ball, 
went  and  picked  them  up  amid&t  the  cannonade  and  amidst  unnersal 
laughter. 

The  trenches  had  been  opened  on  the  30th  of  Ventose  (March  20). 
Sanson,  general  of  engineers,  conceiving  thai,  in  a  night  reconnaissance, 
he  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  declared  that  it  had  neither  coun- 
terscarp nor  ditch.  It  was  concluded  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
to  make  a  mere  breach,  and  then  proceed  to  the  assault.  On  the  5th  of 
Germinal  (March  25),  a  breach  was  effected;  dispositions  were  made  for 
the  assault,  but  the  men  were  stopped  by  a  counterscarp  and  a  ditch. 
They  immediately  set  about  mining.  The  operation  was  carried  on  under 
the  fire  of  al!  the  ramparts,  and  of  the  fine  artillery  which  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  taken  from  us.  He  had  given  Djezzar  some  excellent  English 
gunners,  and  Philippeaux,*  an  emigrant  engineer-officer  of  distinguished 
merit.  The  mine  was  exploded  on  the  28th  of  Germinai  (April  17),  and 
blew  up  only  a  portion  of  the  counterscarp.  Twenty-five  grenadiers, 
headed  by  the  young  Mailly,  proceeded  to  the  assault.  The  Turks,  seeing 
that  brave  officer  placing  a  ladder,  were  frightened  ;  but  Mailly  fell  down 
dead.  The  grenadiers  were  then  disheartened ;  the  Turks  returned  :  two 
battalions  which  followed  were  received  with  a  tremendous  fire ;  Laugier, 
their  commandant,  was  killed,  and  again  the  assault  miscarried. 

Unfortunately,  the  piace  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  several  thou- 
sand men,  a  great  number  of  gunners  trained  after  the  European  fashion, 
and  immense  supplies.  It  was  a  siege  on  a  large  scale,  (o  be  carried  on  with 
thirteen  thousand  men   almost  entirely  destitute  of  artillery      It  was  neces- 


m  g  A  h  P  D  com- 

O  5  G  (Ap      4)  d  an  at 

Yacoub's  bridge.  Junot,  with  Kieber's  advanced  guard,  five  hundred 
strong  at  most,  fell  in  with  the  Turkish  advanced  guards  on  the  Nazareth 
road  on  the  19th  (April  8).  Instead  of  retreating,  he  boldly  faced  the 
enemy,  and  formed  into  a  square,  covered  the  field  of  battle  with  slain,  and 

•  "  Sir  Sidney  Sniilh   was  well  seconded  at  Acre  by  Pliilippeaun,  a  Ftencliman  nl 
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took  five  puiv  oi'  colours.''  But,  being  obliged  to  give  ivd|  to  Uiimbers,  he 
fell  back  upon  Kleber'a  division.  The  latter  was  advancing,  and  liastening 
Its  march  to  rejoin  Junot.  Bonapafte,  apprized,  of  the  enemy's  force,  pro- 
ceeded with  Bon's  divisioQ  to  support  Kleijer,  and  to  fight  a  decisive  battle. 
Djezzar,  acting  in  concert  with  the  anny  that  was  coming  to  raise  the 
siege,  attempted  to  make  a  sortie,  but  was  received  with  such  a  tremendous 
fire,  that  he  left  bur  works  covered  with  his  slain.  Bonaparte  immediately 
commenced  his  march. 

Kleber  had  debouched  with  his  divisioo  m  the  piains  (hat  extend  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taboi-  not  far  from  the  village  of  Fouli  He  hid  conceived 
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termining  about  the  walls  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  The  combatants  disputed 
with  one  anofher  a  ground  turned  upside  down  by  the  art  of  sieges.  The 
French  bad  been  six  weeks  before  the  place.    They  had  made  many  as'iaults 

•  "  Junot's  valour  and  Eteadiness  in  (his  action  attracted  tlie  eapeoial  notice  of  Napo 
'eon,  who  piesented  to  him  a  splendid  shield  to  be  preserved  among  tiie  archives  of  liis 
fsmily." — Oucktss  £Mrantes      E. 
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repulsed  many  sorties,  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  though  they 
had  constantly  the  advantage,  they  sustained  losses  of  time  and  men  which 
were  irreparable.  On  the  I8th  of  Floreal  (May  7),  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  thousand  men  arrived  in  the  pott  of  Acre.  Bonaparte,  calculating 
that  they  could  not  have  landed  ia  less  than  six  hours,  immediately  ordered  a 
twenty-four  pounder  to  play  against  a  piece  of  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  point 
against  which  such  efforts  had  for  some  time  been  made.  When  nighi  came 
on,  (he  assailants  mounted  to  the  breach ;  they  stormed  the  enemy's  works, 
filled  them  up,  spiked  the  guns,  and  slaughtered  all  they  met  with.  They 
were  !it  length  masters  of  the  place,  when  the  troops  which  had  just  landed 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  presenting  an  alatming  force.  Rambaut,  com- 
manding the  first  grenadiers  who  mounted  to  the  assault,  was  killed. 
Lannes  was  wounded.  At  the  same  moment,  the  enemy  made  a  sortie, 
took  (he  breach  in  rear,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
entered.  Some  succeeded  in  getting  out  again;  others,  taking  a  desperate 
resolution,  fled  to  a  mosque,  intrenched  themselves  there,  expended  their 
last  cartridges,  and  were  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  when  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  touched  by  such  bravery,  caused  a  capitulation  to  be 
granted  them.  Meanwhile,  the  besieging  troops,  marching  upon  the  enemy, 
drove  him  back  into  the  place,  after  making  a  prodigious  slaughter,  and 
taking  from  him  eight  hundred  prisoners.  Bonaparte,  obstinate  to  very 
madness,  gave  two  days'  rest  to  his  troops,  and  on  the  2Ist  (May  10)  ordered 
another  assault.  The  men  mounted  with  the  same  bravery  as  ever,  scaled 
the  breach,  but  could  not  pass  il.  There  was  a  whole  army  guarding  the 
place  and  defending  all  the  streets.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  relin- 
quish the  enterprise.* 

For  two  months  the  army  had  been  before  Acre;  it  had  sustained  con- 
siderable losses,  and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  expose  it  to  more. 
The  plague  was  in  Acre,  and  the  army  had  caught  the  contagion  at  Jaffa. 
The  season  for  landing  troops  approached,  and  the  arrival  of  a  Turkish 
army  near  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  was  expected.  By  persisting  longer, 
Bonaparte  was  liable  to  weaken  himself  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able 
to  repulse  new  enemies.  The  main  point  of  his  plan  was  effected,  since 
he  had  destroyed  the  assemblages  formed  in  Syria,  and  had  rendered  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter  incapable  of  acting.  As  for  the  brilliant  part  of 
those  same  plans,  as  for  Ijiose  vague  and  wild  hopes  of  conquests  in  the 
East,  these  it  was  necessary  to  renounce.  He  decided  at  last  to  raise  the 
siege.  Stich,  however,  was  his  regret,  that,  notwithstanding  his  unparal- 
leled destiny,  he  was  frequently  known,  when  speaking  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  to  make  use  of  this  expression  :  "  That  man  disappointed  me  of  ray 
fortune."  The  Druses,  who,  during  the  siege,  had  supplied  the  army  with 
provisions,  and  all  the  tribes  hostile  to  the  Porte,  were  thrown  into  despair 
oy  the  news  of  his  retreat. 

He  had  commenced  the  siege  on  the  1st  of  Ventose  (March  20),  and 
raised  it  on  the  1st  of  Prairial  (May  20) :  he  had  consequently  spent  two 
months  upon  it.  Before  he  quitted  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  he  determined  to 
leave  a  terrible  token  of  his  presence— he  overwhelmed  the  town  with  his 

*  "  A  striking  instance  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  Napoleon  appeared  daring 
this  aiege.  In  tho  trenches  a  bomb,  with  tJie  fusee  burning,  tell  at  his  feet ;  two  gcena- 
diera  instantly  seized  liini  in  their  arms,  and  covering  him  with  their  bodies,  carried  him 
out  of  danger.  They  got  him  oat  of  thereacJi  of  tiie  explosion  hsfote  't  took  place,  and 
no  one  was  injured." — Las  Cases.     E. 
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fire,  and  left  it  almost  reduced  to  ashes.  lie  bent  his  course  back  to  the 
oesert.  Through  the  fire,  hardship,  and  disease,  he  had  nearly  lost  one- 
third  of  his  force,  that  is,  about  four  thousand  men.  He  carried  away 
twelve  hundred  wounded.  Now  commenced  his  march  to  recross  the 
desert.  He  ravaged  the  whole  country  by  the  way,  and  struck  profound 
terror  into  it.  On  his  arrival  at  Jaffa,  he  ordered  the  fortifications  to  be 
blown  up.  There  was  an  hospital  in  that  town  for  the  soldiers  infected 
with  the  plague.  To  carry  them  with  him  was  impossible;  if  they  were 
left  behind,  they  would  be  exposed  to  inevitable  death,  either  by  the  disease, 
or  by  famine,  or  by  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  Bonaparte 
told  Desgenettes,  the  physician,  that  it  would  be  much  more  humane  to 
give  them  opium  than  to  leave  them  alone  ;  upon  which  that  physician  made 
Siis  highly  admired  reply,  "  My  profession  is  to  cure,  not  to  kill."  No 
opium  was  administered,  and  this  circumstance  served  to  give  rise  to  an 
unworthy  but  now  exploded  calumny.* 

Bonaparte  at  length  reached  Egypt,  after  an  expedition  of  nearly  three 
months.  It  was  high  time  for  him  to  return.  The  spirit  of  insurrection 
had  spread  throughout  the  whole  Delta.  An  impostor,  calling  himself  the 
angel  El  Mohdhy,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  invulnerable,  and  that  he 
would  drive  out  the  French  by  merely  raising  a  dust,  had  collected  some 
thousand  insurgents.  The  agents  of  the  Mamelukes  gave  him  their  assist- 
ance; and  he  had  taken  Damanhour  and  slaughtered  the  garrison.  Bona- 
parte sent  a  detachment,  which  dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  killed  the 
invulnerable  angel.  The  insurrection  had  spread  to  the  different  provinces 
of  the  Delta.  His  presence  produced  everywhere  submission  and  tranquil- 
lity. He  gave  orders  for  magnificent  festivities  at  Cairo  to  celebrate  his 
triumphs  in  Syria.  He  did  not  avow  that  part  of  his  plans  which  had  been 
foiled,  but  he  boasted,  and  justly,  of  the  numerous  actions  fought  in  Syria, 
f  h      1    "        b     1      fM  T  b  d    f  I  *bl  h-  h 


•  "  1  fee!  ashamed  to  advert  to  this  atcocious  oaluniny.  Supposing,  however,  that  Bo- 
naparte could  have  contemplated  the  expedient  attrihuted  to  him,  where  could  theie 
nave  heen  found  a  man  sumcieatly  determined  in  mind,  or  so  lost  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature,  aa  to  force  open  the  jaws  of  fifty  wretched  men  on  flie  point  of  death,  and 
JiTOBt  a  deadly  preparation  down  their  throats?  The  most  iK'^epid  soldier  turned  pale 
Bt  the  sight  of  an  infected  person ;  the  warmest  heart  dared  not  relieve  a  friend  afflicted 
with  the  plasue;  and  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  brutal  ferocity  could  esooiitc  what 
the  noblest  feelings  recoiled  at," — Saeary.    E. 
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revisit  Italj.  For  a  second  lime  he  was 
would  not  go.*  One  day,  the  army  had 
formed  the  plan  of  carrying  off  its  colours  from  Cairo  and  marching  to 
Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  But  it  went  no  further  than 
the  intention,  and  durst  not  defy  its  general.  Bonaparte's  lieutenants,  who 
all  set  the  example  of  murmuring,  were  silent  in  his  presence,  and  bowed 
to  his  ascendency.  He  had  had  more  than  one  quarrel  with  Kleber.  The 
ill-temper  of  the  latter  proceeded  not  from  discouragement,  but  from  hig 
customary  indocility.  Matters  were  always  made  up  between  tiiem,  for 
Bonaparte  admired  the  great  soul  of  Kleber,  and  Kleber  was  seduced  by 
the  genius  of  Bonaparte, 

It  was  now  the  month  of  Prairial  {June).  They  were  still  ignorant  of 
what  was  passing  in  Europe,  and  of  the  disasters  of  France.  They  merely 
knew  that  the  continent  was  ifi  real  confusion,  and  that  a  new  war  was 
inevitable.  Bonaparte  impatiently  waited  for  further  particulars,  thai  he 
might  decide  what  course  to  pursue,  and  return,  in  case  of  need,  to  the 
first  theatre  of  his  exploits.  But  he  hoped  6rst  to  destroy  tlie  second  Turk- 
ish army  assembled  »l  Rhodes,  the  very  speedy  landing  of  which  was  an- 
nounced. 

This  army,  put  on  board  numerous  transports  and  escorted  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  squadron,  appeared  on  the  33d  of  Messidor  (July  11)  in  sight  of 
Alexandria,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  tiie  road  of  Aboukir,  where  our 
squadron  had  been  destroyed.  The  point  chosen  by  the  English  for  land- 
ing was  the  peninsula  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  road,  and  bears 
the  same  name.  This  narrow  peninsula  runs  out  between  the  sea  and 
Lake  Madieh,  and  has  a  fort  at  its  extremity.  Bonaparte  had  ordered 
Marmont,+  who  commanded  at  Alexandria,  to  improve  the  defence  of  the 

•  "  Berthier,  after  rejieated  entreaticB,  had  obtained  permisBion  to  return  to  France. 
Bonapmle  was  aorry  to  part  with  him,  but  lie  could  not  see  an  old  friend  dying  before 
his  eyes,  the  YJclim  of  nostalgia  and  ronmnlic  iove.  Bertiiiev'e  passion,  which  amounted 
almoat  to  madne^,  impaired  tbe  feeble  facultieB  witb  whicti  nature  bad  endowed  him. 
One  day  I  went  to  him  wiit  an  order  from  Napoieon.  I  found  him  on  his  knees  before 
the  poi'trait  of  Madame  Visoonti  which  was  hanging  opposite  tlie  door,  Uitimalely 
Berthier  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  with  the  general-in-ehief  in  Egypt." — Banr- 
rUnns.     E, 

t  "  AuauBte  Fr^derique  Louis  Viesse  de  Marmont  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  by 
birth  of  Hapoleoii'smarBhals,  His  ft^nilly  is  noble,  and  he  himuelf  was  bora  in  1774 
From  hie  earliest  ijrfanoy  he  was  deeignad  for  the  army,  ajid  at  Toulon  attracted  the 
notice  of  Bonaparte,  who,  when  appointed  general  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  ^pointed 
him  his  aide-de-camp.  Throughout  the  campargns  of  Italy,  Fgypt,  cmd  Syria,  Marmont 
was  at  the  side  of  Napoleon,  and  was  one  of  the  fev/  selected  to  rt,fum  with  him  to 
Franoe.  In  the  passage  of  Mont  St.  Bernard  he  greatly  distJUiguiahed  himself,  and 
commanded  the  artillery  at  Matengo.  In  tbe  ware  of  1805-IB07,  be  served  with  equal 
Jionom',  and  in  tbe  course  of  the  German  campaign  of  1809  obtained  the  marabal's  trun- 
cheon and  the  title  of  Duka  of  Ragaaa.  He  was  nfterwarda  ordered  to  replace  Massena 
in  the  command  of  the  aimy  of  Portugal,  but  tMe  was  a  eicuation  above  hit^  abilities. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  Marmont  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Sujlt,  and 

Curaued  Wellington  towards  Salamanca.  For  a  time  they  watched  each  other,  but  a 
Innder  of  Marmont  threw  the  initiative  into  the  hands  of  Wellington  ;  he  was  at  dinnin 
in  his  tent  when  information  was  lerought  him  that  the  French  were  extending  their 
wing  probabiy  to  outflank  him,  '  Marmont's  good  genius  has  forsaken  him,'  s^d  Wei 
lin^n,  and,  monnting  bis  horse,  attacked  and  defeated  the  French  at  the  gieat  battle 
of  Salamanca,  where  Marmont  tost  his  arm.  He  aHerwards  fought  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
end  Leipsic,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  France  wis  intrusted  wilJi  the  de- 
fence of  Paris,  wnioh,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  Heafter- 
wards  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  allies,  and  marched  his  troops  within  their  canton 
merits,  etipulating,  however,  ibr  the  freedom  of  Napoleon's  person,  Louis  made  Mar 
mont  a  peer,  and  when  Napoleon  relumed  from  Elba  he  denounced  him  an  a  traitor,  jbr 
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forf,  and  to  destroy  the  village  of  Aboukir,  situated  arouml  it.  Eiit,  in- 
stead uf  destioying  the  village,  it  had  been  deemed  right  to  preserve  it,  tii 
order  to  lodge  the  soldiers  there  ;  and  it  had  merely  been  encompassed  hy 
a  redoubt  to  protect  it  on  tlie  land  side.  But  as  the  redoubt  was  not  car- 
ried on  to  the  two  shores,  it  was  not  a  close  work,  and  subjected  the  fort  to 
the  same  fate  as  a  mere  field-work.  The  Turks,  in  fact,  landed  with  great 
boldness,  attacks!  the  iutteochments  sword  in  hand,  carried  them,  and 
naade  themselves  meters  of  the  village  of  Aboukir,  putting  to  death  the 
garrison.  The  village  being  taken,  it  was  impossible  for  the  fort  to  hold 
out,  and  it  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Marmont,  who  commanded  at  Alex- 
andria, left  the  city  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the  troops  at  Aboukir.  But,  learning  that  the  Turks  bad 
landed  in  considerable  numbers,  he  durst  jiot  attempt  to  throw  them  into 
the  sea  by  a  bold  attack.  He  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  left  them  to 
establish  themselves  quietly  in  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir. 

The  Turks  amounted  to  nearly  eighteen  thousand  infantry.  It  was  only 
wretched  Fellahs  who  had  composed  the  infantry  of  the  Mamelukes;  these 
were  brave  janizaries,  carrying  a  musket  without  bayonet,  slinging  it  at 
their  back  when  they  had  fived,  and  rushing,  pistol  and  sword  in  hand, 
upon  the  enemy.  They  had  a  numerous  and  well-served  artillery,  and 
were  directed  by  English  officers.  They  had  no  cavalry,  for  they  had  not 
brought  more  than  three  hundred  horses,  but  they  expected  the  arrival  of 
Mourad  Bey,  who  was  to  leave  Upper  Egypt,  skirt  the  desert,  cross  the 
oases,  and  tlirow  himself  into  Aboukir  with  two  or  three  thousand  Mame- 
lukes. 

When  Bonaparte  was  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  landing,  he  im- 
mediately left  Cairo,  and  made  from  that  city  to  Alexandria  one  of  those 
extraordinary  marches  of  w()ich  he  had  given  so  many  examples  in  Italy. 
He  took  with  him'the  divisions  of  Lannes,  Bon,  and  Murat.  He  had  or- 
dered Desais*  to  evacuate  Upper  Egypt,  and  Kleher  and  Regnier,  who 
were  in  the  Delta,  to  approach  Aboukir.  He  had  chosen  the  point  of  Bic- 
ket,  midway  between  Alexandria  and  Aboukir,  at  which  to  concentrate  his 
forces,  and  to  manceuvre  according  to  circumstances.  He  was  afraid  that 
an  English  army  had  landed  with  the  Turks. 

Mourad  Bey,  according  to  the  plan  concerted  with  Mustapha  Pacha,  had 
attempted  to  descend  into  Lower  Egypt ;  but  met  and  beaten  by  Murat,  lie 
had  been  obliged  to  regain  the  desert.  "There  w^s  now  nothing  left  to 
fight  but  the  Turkish  army,  destitute  indeed  of  cavalry,  yet  encamped  be- 
hind intrenchments,  and  disposed  to  resist  with  its  customary  obstinacy, 
Bonaparte,  after  inspecting  Alexandria  and  the  capital  works  executed  by 
Colonel  Cretin,  and  after  reprimanding  Marmont,  his  lieutenant,  who  had 
not  dared  to  attack  the  Turks  at  the  moment  of  landing,  left  Alexandria, 
on  the  6lh  of  Thermidor  (July  24).  Next  day,  the  7th,  he  was  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  peninsula.  His  plan  was  to  shut  up  the  Turkish  army  by 
intrenchments.  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  all  his  divisions,  for  he  had  with 


he  part  he  had  played  in  the  abdication.    In  1817  He  quelled  ai 
Mannont's  military  talents  are  not  of  a  high  order,  but  his  character  is  unstained  eithei 
with  rapine  or  cruelty." — Comi  rmd  Camp  of  Bonaparte.    E. 

In  IfflO  Marmont  took  part  with  Charles  X,  agsinat  the  people,  and  lias  ever  sinoe 
been  an  exile  from  Franct.    E. 

*  "  Brave  Dcsaii !"  said  Napoleon.  "That  general  would  have  conquered  anywhere. 
He  »os  skilful — vigilant^dariug— little  regarding  fatigue,  and  death  »fJ.  less.  He 
uronld  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  quest  of  vicloty. "^-AnlommarrAi.     E 
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him  only  the  divisions  of  Lanues,  ISoii,  and  Murat,  amounting  to  about 
six  thousand  men.  Bui,  on  observing  the  dispositions  made  by  the  Turks, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  attack  them  immediately,  hoping  to 
enclose  them  in  the  village  of  Aboukir,  and  to  crush  them  with  bombs  and 
howitzers.  The  Turks  had  placed  themselves  in  the  following  manner : 
They  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  very  narrow.  They 
were  covered  by  two  lines  of  intrench ments.  Half  a  league  in  advance  of 
the  village  of  Aboukir,  where  their  camp  was,  they  had  occupied  two  sand- 
biJIs,  supporting  the  one  on  the  sea,  the  other  on  Lake  Madieh,  and  thus 
Midway  between  these  two  hills  was  a  vil- 
pied.  They  had  one  thousand  men  on 
d  n  the  other,  and  three  or  four  thousand 
h  line.  The  second  was  at  the  village 
d  f  he  redoubt  constructed  by  the  French, 
by  two  trenches.  There  they  had  placed 
b  Ik    f  their  forces, 

vith  his  usual  promptitude  and  decision, 
w  h  some  battalions,  to  march  to  the  hill 
h     sand   Turks    were  posted ;    Lannes  to 
h    e  the  two  thousand  others  were ;  and 
alee  the  cavalry  file  on  the  rear  of  the 
executed  with  great  precision.     Desta- 
1      i  I   and  boldly  ascended  it ;  Murat  caused 
Tl  e  Turks,  at  sight  of  this,  quitted  their 
1  y    which  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  drove 
i     }   y  chose  rather  to  throw  themselves  thatt 
hing  was  done  on  the  right.     Lannee 
J  ries;  Murat  turned  them,  cut  them  in 

h  a,  Destaing  and  Lannes  then  moved. 
I  y  illage,  and  attacked  it  in  front.  The 
1  b  avely,  reckoning  upon  assistance  from 
d  d  fact  advance  from  the  camp  of  Abou- 
1  dj  filed  upon  the  rear  of  the  village,  fell, 
!  m  nd  drove  it  back  into  Aboukir.  Deata- 
ing's  iiifa     y      d    1  L  entered  the  village  at  tjie  charge  step, 

driving  th    T    k  f  h       ere  pushed  in  all  directions,  and  who, 

obstinately     f       ^  d      J    d  no  retreat  but  the  sea  in  which  they 

were  drow     d 

From  four  to  iive  thousand  had  already  perished  in  this  manner.  The  first 
line  was  carried  ;  Bonaparte's  object  was  accomplished,  and  now,  enclosing 
the  Turks  in  Aboukir,  he  could  bombard  them  till  Kleber  and  Regniet 
should  arrive.  But  he  determined  to  follow  up  his  success  and  to  compieie 
his  victory  that  very  moment.  After,  allowing  bis  troops  to  take  breath, 
he  marched  upon  the  second  line,  Lanusse's  division,  which  had  been  left 
as  a  reserve,  supported  Lannes  and  Destaing.  The  redoubt  which  covered 
Aboukir  was  difScult  to  carry ;  it  encompassed  .nine  or  ten  thousand 
Turks.  On  the  right,  a  trench  joined  it  to  the  sea;  on  the  left,  another 
trench  prolonged  it,  but  was  not  continued  quite  fo  Lake  Madieh.  The 
open  space  was  occupied  !>/  the  enemy,  and  raked  by  the  fire  of  numerous 
gunboats.  Bonaparte  having  accustomed  his  soldiers  to  defy  the  moat 
formidable  obstacles  directed  Ihem  upon  the  enemy's  pooition.  His  di- 
visions of  infantry  marched  upon  'he  front  and  the  right  of  the  redoubt. 
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The  oavalry.xo        II  !        I    I  k  'e  left, 

and  then  to  Irav  d       1      fi        "   ' 

between   the   red     b         d    L  k 
Lannes  and   De  d   f 

marched  with  tl        p  h 

18th  turned  them         I  m 

them,  advanced       m        h  m      If 
soldiers,  having  fi    d    I        p 
flashing  sabres.     Tl  d 

them  in  flieir  fla  k    b  f         h  y 
the  combatants    i      h       1 
was  on  the  poin      f  g  i 

artillery  repulsed         d  d  b 

Lefureq  fell  glor       ly      hip 
gieres  lost  anamM  ^9        hdd  d        !h     cavalry 

with  a  view  to     1  hi         I  h        d     b        d  L  1      Madieh. 

Several  times  hehddhdf  ddd  1  3.b,  being 

taken  between  the  fire  of  the  redonbt  and  that  of  the  gunboats,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  back.  Some  of  his  men  had  advanced  to  the  very  ditches 
of  the  redoubt.  The  efforts  of  so  many  brave  feilows  appeared  likely  to  be 
of  no  avail.  Bonaparte  surveyed  this  carnage,  wailing  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  return  to  the  charge.  Fortunately  the  Turks,  according  to 
their  custom,  quitted  the  infj-enohments  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  slain.  Bonaparte  seized  this  moment,  despatched  two  bat- 
talions, one  of  the  22d,  the  other  of  the  69th,  whicd  marched  upon  tiie 
intrenchments  and  carried  them.  On  the  right,  the  18th  also  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity,  and  entered  the  redoubt.  Murat,  on  his  side, 
ordered  a  fieah  charge.  One  of  his  squadrons  traversed  that  most  formida- 
ble spiice  between  the  intrenchmenis  and  the  iake,  and  penetrated  into  the 
village  of  Aboukir.  The  Turks,  affrighted,  fied  on  all  sides,  and  a  horrible 
carnage  was  made  among  them.  They  were  pursued  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  thrust  into  the  sea.*  Murat,  al  the  head  of  his  horse,  pene- 
trated into  the  camp  of  Mustapha  Pacha,  The  latter,  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
snatched  up  a  pistol,  and  fired  it  at  Murat,  whom  he  wounded  slightly, 
Mnrat,  with  a  stroke  of  his  sabre,  cut  off  two  of  his  fingers,  and  sent  him 

*  "Bonaparte  no  sooaet  heard  of  the  appearance  of  the  Tnrkisb  fleet  hefore  Alesaii- 
dria,  Ihan  he  left  Cairo  in  the  utmost  haate  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  ordered  to  quit  their  cantonments  and  march  down  to  the  coast.  While 
he  was  makina;  these  arraiiOTments  and  coming  in  person  from  Cairo,  the  troops  os 
board  the  Turkish  fleet  had  effected  a  landing  and  tall '■'1-=-'  -*■  *i.,.. 

redoubt  placed  behind  a  village  of  that 

te  of  defence  six  months  before,  hut  had 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  ride  through  the  breaches,  and  through  the  spaces  left  by 
the  falfing  in  of  Ihe  earth,  in  every  direction.  The  Turks  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
weak  garrisons  that  occupied  thiae  two  militarj  points,  wjien  General  Marmont,  who 
commanded  at  Alexandria,  came  to  their  relief.  This  general,  seeing  the  two  posls  in 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  returned  to  shut  himself  up  in  AJeiandria,  where  he  would 
probably  have  been  blockaded  by  the  Turkish  army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of 
Bonspsrte  witli  his  forces,  who  was  very  angrv  when  he  saw  that  the  fort  and  redoubt 
had  bsen  talten.  Bonaparte  arrived  at  niidnight  with  his  guides  anil  the  remaining  pfirt 
of  his  army,  and  ordered  the  Turks  to  be  attacked  neit  morning.  In  this  battle,  as 
in  those  which  preceded  it,  tjie  attack,  the  encounter,  and  tJie  rout,  were  occurrences 
of  a  moment,  and  (be  result  of  a  single  movement  on  the  part  of  our  Iroong.  The  whole 
Turkish  army  plunged  into  the  sea  lo  regain  its  ships,  leaving  behind  them  everything 
they  had  brought  on  shore," — Dukenf  Rovigo's  Memoirs.     E. 
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prisoner  to  Bonaparte.*  Such  of  the  Turks  as  were  not  killed  or  drowned 
retired  into  the  fort  of  Aboukir. 

More  than  twelve  thousand  corpses  were  floating  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
which  had  once  before  been  covered  by  the  bodies  of  our  seamen.  Two 
or  three  thousand  had  perished  by  the  fire  or  by  the  sword.  The  rest, 
shut  up  in  the  fort,  bad  no  resource  but  the  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror. Such  was  that  eslraordinary  battle,  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  in  the  annals  of  war,  a  hostile  army  ivas  entirely  destroyed.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Klebec,  arriving  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
clasped  Bonaparte  round  the  waist  and  exclaimed  "General  you  are  as 
great  as  the  world  ! 

Thus,  either  by  the  expedition  10  S^iia  )r  }><,  the  battle  of  4boul  ir 
Egypt  was  delivered  at  least  for  the  time  from  the  foices  of  tlie  Porte 
The  "tate  of  the  Fiencb  army  miglit  be  oqnsidered  a<i  leiy  satisfactory 
Aftei  all  the  losses  which  it  had  sistamed  it  still  niinbered  about  twenty 
hve  thousand  men  the  bravest  and  the  best  of6<,ered  in  the  world 
E/eij  day  was  likely  to  produce  greater  lympithy  between  it  ind  the  m- 
habilints  and  to  consolidate  its  establishment  Bonipaiie  hid  been  there 
1  whole  year  Haung  arrived  in  summer  before  the  inundation  he  had 
employed  the  first  moments  in  gaining  possession  of  iletindrm  and  the 
capital  which  he  had  secured  by  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  After  the 
inundation  and  in  autumn  he  had  completed  the  oonqupst  of  the  Delta 
dnd  consigned  that  of  Upppr  Egypt  to  Desaix  In  wmtei  he  had  under 
taJcep  the  expedition  to  Syria  and  deatnyed  Djezzar  a  Turkish  array  at 
Mount  Tabor.  He  bad  now  in  suminei  just  destroyed  the  second  army 
of  the  Porte  at  Aboukir  The  time  hid  thus  been  "ipeiit  as  Hell  is  pcsi 
hie:  and  while  Victory  was  fofakiug  in  Europe  the  banners  ot  France 
she  adhered  to  them  in  Africa  and  m  Asia  Tub  three  colours  waved 
triumphant  over  the  Nile  and  the  Joidan  oiT  the  places  which  n ere  the 
cradle  of  the  Christian  religion 

Bonaparte  was  yet  igiioi  ant  of  v.  hat  was  ja..s  ng  m  TnnLe  None  of  toe 
despatches  from  the  Directory  or  Irom  his  brothers  had  reached  him.  He 
was  a  prey  to  anxiety.  With  a  view  to  obtain  some  intelJigence,  he  or- 
dered brigs  to  cruise  about,  to  stop  all  merchintmen,  and  to  gain  from  them 
-.nformation  of  the  occurrences  in  Europe,  He  sent  to  the  Turkish  fleet  a 
flag  of  truce,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  news.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  stopped 
this  messenger,  treated  him  exceedingly  well,  and  perceiving  that  Bonaparte 
was  ignorant  of  (he  disasters  of  France,  took  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  sending 
him  a  packet  of  newspapers.  The  messeager  returned  and  delivered  the 
packet  to  Bonaparte.  The  latter  speiit  the  whole  night  in  devouring  the 
contents  of  those  papers,  and  informing  himself  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
own  country.     His  determination  was  immediately  taken, f     He  resolved 

Tlie 
„    .  .  -m  the 

saltan,'  said  the  victor,  meaning  to  he  qourleone, '  of  the  coarage  you  displayed  in  this 
battle,  though  it  has  lieen  jour  mishaji  to  lose  it.'—'  Thou  mayst  save  myself  the 
trouble,'  answered  the  prisoner  haugl!'4y, '  mv  master  knows  me  better  than  thou 
oanst.'  -—Scott's  Life  of  JVapoleon. 

t  "  '  Heavens! '  sud  Napoleon  to  me  one  day,  after  perusing  the  accounts  troni 
France,  '  mj  presentiment  is  verified;  the  fools  have  lost  Italy.  All  the  fruits  of  our 
victories  are  gone  !  I  must  leave  Egypt.'  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  ' 
oThis  having  planned  his  departure  before  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  Such  a 
erossed  his  mind."— BourReniM.    E. 

2H 
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lo  embark  secretly  for  Europe,  and  to  attempt  the  passage  at  the  risk  of 
being  taken  on  the  way  by  the  English  cruisers.  He  sent  Rear-admiral 
Gantheaume  directions  to  get  La  Muitoii  and  La  Carrere  frigates  in  readi- 
ness, for  sailing.  Without  communicating  his  intentions  to  any  one,  he 
hastened  to  Cairo  to  make  all  his  arrangements,  prepared  long  instructions 
for  Kleber,  to  whom  he  purposed  to  leave  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
returned  forthwith  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  3d  of  Friictidor  (August  22),  talting  with  him  Berthier,  Lannes, 
Murat,  Andreossy,  Mannont,  Berthollet,  and  Monge,  and  escorted  by  some 
of  his  guides,  he  proceeded  to  a  retired  spot  on  tiie  beach.  Some  boats 
were  waiting  there.  They  got  into  them  and  went  on  board  La  Muiron 
and  La  Carrdre  frigates.  These  were  accompanied  by  La  Revanche  and 
La  Fortune,  xebecs.  They  set  sail  immediately,  that  by  daylight  they 
might  be  out  of  sight  of  the  English  cruisers.  Unfortunately  it' fell  calm  ; 
fearful  of  being  surprised,  some  were  for  returning  to  Alexandria.  Bona- 
parte resolved  to  proceed.  "  Be  qviiet,"  said  he  ;  "  we  shall  pass  in  safety." 
Like  Cfesar,  he  reckoned  upon  his  fortune. 

This  was  not,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  cowardly  desertion  ;  Tor  he  left  a 
victorious  army  to  defy  dangers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  most  horrible  of  all, 
confinement  in  London,  It  was  one  of  those  rash  acts  by  which  the  great 
ambitious  tempt  Heaven,  and  to  which  they  afterwards  owe  that  unbounded 
confidence  which  by  turns  exalts  and  casts  them  down. 

While  this  great  destiny  waa  thus  consigned  to  the  chances  of  the  winds 
or  of  a  meeting  with  the  enemy.  Victory  returned  to  our  banners  in  Europe, 
and  the  republic  extricated  itself  by  a  sublime  effort  from  the  perils  to  which 
we  have  seen  it  exposed,  Massena  was  still  on  the  line  of  the  Limmat 
deferring  the  moment  of  resuming  the  offensive.  The  army  of  Italy,  afiei 
losing  the  battle  of  Novi,  bad  dispersed  itself  in  the  Apennines.  For- 
tunately, Suwarrow  followed  up  the  victory  of  Novi  no  better  than  he  had 
done  that  of  the  Trebbia,  and  wasted  in  Piedmont  that  time  which  France 
employed  in  preparations.  At  this  moment,  the  Aulic  Council,  as  fickle 
in  its  plans  as  the  Directory  had  been,  conceived  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  change  the  aspect  of  evenis.  It  was  jealous  of  the  authority  which  Su- 
warrow had  insisted  on  exercising  in  Italy,  and  was  vexed  to  see  that  this 
general  had  written  to  the  Kiiig  of  Sardinia,  to  recall  him  to  his  dominions. 
The  Aulic  Council  had  views  upon  Piedmont,  and  was  anxious  to  remove 
the  old  marshal  from  that  country.  Little  harmony  prevailed,  moreover, 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians,  and  all  these  reasons  together 
induced  the  Aulic  Council  entirely  to  change  the  distribution  of  the  troops 
upon  the  line  of  operation.  The  Russians  were  intermixed  with  the  Aus- 
trians on  the  two  theatres  of  the  war.  Korsakof  was  operating  in  Switzer- 
land with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  Suwarrow  with  Melas  in  Italy.  The 
Aulic  Council  resolved  to  remove  the  archduke  to  the  Rhine,  and  Suwarrow 
into  Switzerland.  In  this  manner  the  two  Russian  armies  would  both  have 
to  act  in  Switzerland.  The  Austrians  would  have  to  act  by  themselves  on 
the  Rhine  ;  and  they  would  have  to  act  alone  in  Italy  also.  They  were  to 
be  soon  reinforced  by  a  new  army  destined  to  iil!  the  chasm  left  by  Su- 
warrow. Tiie  Aulic  Council  assigned  as  reasons  for  this  change,  that  it 
was  better  to  let  the  troops  of  each  nation  fight  separately ;  that  the  Rus- 
nians  would  find  in  Switzerland  a  temperature  more  analogous  to  their 
own  climate ;  and  that  the  movement  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  Rhine 
would  second  the  expedition  to  Holland.  England  could  not  fail  to  approve 
of  this  plan,  for  she  hoped  much  for  the  expedition  to  Holland  from  the 
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presence  of  the  arcliduke  on  the  Rhine,  and  she  was  not  sorrj  to  see  the 
Russians,  who  had  already  occupied  CoTfu,  and  entettained  the  design  to 
possess  themselves  of  Malta,  removed  to  a  distance  from  Genoa. 

This  dislocation,  executed  in  presence  of  Massena,  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and,  besides,  it  transferred  the  Russians  to  a  theatre  of  war  not  at 
al!  snited  to  them.  These  soldiers,  accustomed  to  charge  in  the  plain  and 
with  the  bayonet,  knew  nothing  of  firing  ;  and  in  the  mountains  it  is  expert 
riflemen  that  are  move  particularly  needed.  The  Aulic  Council,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  cabinets,  made  military  reasons  subordinate 
to  political  considerations,  forbade  its  genevals  to  urge  a  single  objection, 
and  issued  orders  for  the  strict  executfon  of  this  plan  in  the  middle  of 
Fructidor  (the  last  days  of  August). 

We  have  already  described  the  configuration  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  armies  on  that  theatre.*  The  waters  issuing  from  the 
High  Alps,  and  sometimes  running  in  the  form  of  rivers,  at  others  forming 
lakes,  presented  different  lines,  one  within  another,  commencing  on  the  right, 
against  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  and  ending  on  the  iefi  in  that  great 
river  which  separates  Germany  and  France,  The  two  principal  were  those 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Limraat.  Massena,  when  obliged  to  abandon  that  of 
the  Rhine,  had  fallen  back  upon  that  of  the  Limmat.  He  had  even  been 
compelled  to  retire  a  little  behind  the  latter,  and  to  support  himself  upon  the 
Albis.  The  Jine  of  the  Limmat,  nevertheless,  separated  the  two  armies. 
This  line  was  composed  of  the  Linth,  which  rises  among  the  High  Alps  in 
the  canton  of  Glarus,  and  then  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Zurich  ;  of  the  Lake 
of  Zurich  ;  of  the  Limmat,  which  issues  from  that  lake,  and  falls  into  the 
Aar  near  Brijg,  The  ArchdukenCharles  was  behind  the  Limmat,  from 
Brtig  to  Zurich.  Korsakof  was  behind  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  waiting  for  a 
position  to  be  assigned  to  him.     Hotze  was  guarding  the  Linth. 

According  to  the  plan  adopted,  the  archduke,  destined  for  the  Rhine,  was 
lo  be  replaced  by  Korsakof  behind  the  Limmat.  Hotze  was  to  remain 
upon  the  Linth,  with  the  Austrian  corps  of  Voratlberg,  in  order  to  extend 
a  hand  to  Suwarrow,  on  his  march  from  Italy.  It  became  a  question  what 
route  Siiwarrow  should  be  ordered  to  take.  He  had  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains, and  might  follow  one  or  the  other  of  the  lines  which  intersect  Swit- 
zerland. If  he  preferred  penetrating  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  he  might, 
by  crossing  the  Splugen,  proceed  by  Coire  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  there 
form  his  junction  with  Hotze.  It  was  calculated  that  he  might  arrive  about 
the  25th  of  September  (Vend6  mi  a  ire  3,  year  VIII).  This  movement  would 
be  attended  with  the  advantage  of  being  effected  at  a  distance  from,  and 
out  of  reach  of,  the  French,  and  consequently  of  not  depending  upon  any 
accident.  Suwarrow  might  take  another  route,  and,  instead  of  following 
the  line  of  tbe  Rhine,  enter  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  by  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
debouch  by  Sohivytz  behind  the  line  of  the  Linth,  occupied  by  the  French. 
This  march  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  him  upon  the  back  of  the  ene- 
my's Jine :  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  movement  of  Hotze 
beyond  the  Linth,  that  he  might  be  able  to  extend  a  hand  to  the  army 
coming  from  (he  St.  Gothard ;  in  order  to  second  this  movement,  an  attack 


*  Whatever  pains  1  may  lake  to  he  perspicuous,  I  cannot  hope  totendei 
of  the  sBcceeding  events  thoroughly  intelhgible,  unless  the  reader  will  place  before  hini 
a  map,  he  it  ever  so  iucompiete.  StiU  these  events  are  Eo  extraordinary,  and  decided  in 
BD  positive  a  manner  the  salvatjon  of  France,  that  I  think  them  worthy  erf  being  clearly 
understood  ;  ttnd  therefore  beg  the  reodptto  refer  to  a  map.  The  worst  map  of  Switzor 
land  will  suffice  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  eeneral  plan  of  tlie  operations. 
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upon  the  Llmmat  woulii  be  required  ;  in  short,  a  general  operation  on  the 
whole  line  would  be  necessary ;  and  a  harmony,  a  precision  difficult  of 
attainment,  when  acting  at  such  great  distaaces  and  in  audi  numerous 
detachments.  This  pi^n,  which  the  Russians  impute  to  the  Austrian^,  and 
the  Austrians  to  the  Russians,  was  nevertheless  preferred.  A  general 
attack  ou  the  whole  line  was  consequently  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  latter 
end  of  September.  At  the  momeut  when  Suwarrow  should  debouch  from 
the  St.  Gothard  into  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  Korsakof  was  to  attack  below 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  that  is  along  the  Limniat,  and  Hoize  above  tlie  Lake, 
along  the  Linth.  Two  of  Hotze's  lieutenants,  Linken  and  Jelfachich, 
were  to  penetrate  into  the  canton  of  Giacus,  and  as  far  as  Schwytz,  and  to 
give  the  hand  to  Suwarrow.  The  general  junction  once  effected,  the 
troops  assembled  in  Switzerland  would  amount  to  eigiity  thousand  men. 
Suwarrow  was  coming  with  eighteen  thousand ;  Hotze  had  twenty-five, 
Korsakof  thiriy.  The  latter  had  in  reserve  the  corps  of  Condfe,  and  some 
thousand  Bavarians.  But,  before  the  junction,  thirty  thousand  under 
Korsakof,  and,  twenty-five  thousand  under  Hotze,  that  is,  fifty-five  thousand, 
would  he  exposed  to  the  attack  of  Massena's  whole  army. 

The  moment,  in  fact,  when  the  Archduke  Charles  quitted  the  Limmat, 
and  before  Suwarrow  had  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  was  too  favourable  for 
Massena  not  to  seize  it,  and  not  10  rouse  himself  at  last  from  the  inaction 
for  which  he  had  been  so  severely  censured.  His  arinj  had  been  increased 
by  the  reinforcements,  which  it  had  received,  to  about  seventy-five  thousand 
men;  but' it  had  to  extend  itself  from  the  St.  Gothard  to  Basle — an  im- 
mense line  to  cover.  Leconrbe,  forming  its  right,  and  having  Gudin  and 
Molitor  under  his  command,  guarded  the  St.  Gothard,  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss,  and  the  Upper  Linth,  with  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  men.  Soult, 
with  ten  thousand,  guarded  the  Linth  to  its  influx  into  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
Massena,  with  Mortier's,  Klein's,  Lorges'  and  Mesnard's  divisions,  forming  a 
total  of  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  was  before  the  Limmat,  from  Zurich 
(o  Briig.  Thureau's  division,  consialiug  of  nine  thousand  men,  and  Cha- 
bran's  division,  of  eight  thousand,  guarded,  one  the  Valais  and  the  other 
the  environs  of  Basle. 

Massena,  though  inferior  in  force,  had  Ihe  advantage  of  being  able  to 
concentrate  his  principal  mass  on  the  essential  point.  Thus  he  had  before 
the  Limmat  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  whom  he  could  direct  upon  Korsa- 
kof The  latter  had  weakened  himself  by  sending  a  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  men  to  Hotze,  hy  the  back  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  which  reduced 
him  to  twenty-six  thousand.  Conde's  corps  and  the  Bavarians,  who  were 
to  form  a  reserve  for  him,  were  still  far  behind  Schaffhausen.  Massena 
had,  therefore,  au  opportunity  of  failing  with  thirty-seven  thousand  men 
upon  twenty-six  thousand.  When  he  had  beaten  Korsakof,  he  could  direct 
his  force  against  Hotze,  and,aftet  putting  both  to  the  rout,  perhaps  destroying 
them,  he  could  overwhelm  Suwarrow,  coming  into  Switzerland  with  the  hope 
of  finding  there  an  enemy  vanquished,  or  at  least  confined  within  his  line. 

Massena,  apprized  of  the  enemy's  plans,  forestalled  his  general  attack  by 
a  day,  and  fixed  it  for  the  3d  of  Vendemiaire  (September  25,  1799).  Ever 
siice  he  had  retired  to  the  Albis,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  Limmat,  ihe 
course  of  that  river  belonged  to  the  enemy.  It  would  be  requisite  to  take 
it  ftom  him  by  crossing.  This  he  proposed  doing  with  his  thirty-seven 
thousand  men;  While  he  proceeded  to  operate  below  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
he  directed  Soult  to  operate  above  it,  and  to  cross  the  Linth  the  same  day. 
Military  men  have  imputed  one  fault  to  Massena.     He  ought,  they  say,  to 
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nave  rather  enticed  Suwarrow  idto  Switaerland,  than  to  have  kept  him  out 
of  it.  If,  therefore,  iastead  of  leaving  Lecourbe  to  fight  uaeieasly  at  tlie 
St,  Gothard  against  Suwarrow,  Massena  had  direofed  him  to  join  Soult,  he 
would  have  made  more  sure  of  overwhelming  Hotze  and  of  crossing  the 
Linth.  As,  however,  the  result  obtained  was  as  great  as  could  be  wished, 
this  reproach  has  been  preferred  against  Massena  with  a  strict  reference  to 
principles  alone. 

The  Limmat  iesuea  from  the  Lake  of  Zurich  at  Zurich  Ltselt  and  dmdei 
the  town  into  two  parts.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  concerted  with  Hotze  and 
Suwarrow,  Korsakof  prepared  to  attack  Miasem  and  for  this  purpose  he 
had  moved  the  mass  of  his  forces  into  that  part  of  Zurich  which  is  in 
advance  of  the  Limmat.  He  had  leH  but  three  battalions  it  Klostei 
Fahr,  to  guard  a  point  where  the  Limmat  is  more  aci,e6(,ible  He  had  de 
spatched  Durasof  with  a  division  towards  the  inSux  of  the  Limmat  into 
the  Aar,  to  watch  that  quarter;  but  his  mam  body  at  ieist  eighteen  thou 
sand  strong,  was  in  advance  of  the  river  in  an  offensive  situation 

Upon  this  stale  of  things  Massena  founded  his  plan  He  resolved  to 
mask  rather  than  to  attack  the  point  ot  Zurich  where  Korsikof  had  con 
centrated  his  forces;  then,  with  a  considerable  portion  ot  his  troops  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the.  Limmat  at  Kloster  Fahr  a  point  but  weikly 
defended.  The  passage  effected,  he  purposed  that  this  division  should 
ascend  the  Limmat  on  the  opposite  bank  and  place  itself  on  the  rear  of 
Zurich,  He  then  intended  to  attack  Korsakof  on  both  binks  and  to  keep 
him  shut  up  in  Zurich  itself  The  most  importint  consequences  might 
result  from  this  disposition. 

Mortier,*  with  his  division,  which  was  eight  thousand  strong  and  occu 
pied  the  right  of  this  field  of  battle  was  directed  upin  Zurich  It  was 
first  to  awe,  then  to  attack,  the  Russian  mass  Klein  with  his  division 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  to  be  placed  at  Altstetten  between  the 
point  of  Zurich  and  that  of  Kloster  Fahr  where  the  passage  w  as  to  be  at 
tempted.  It  would  thus  be  able  either  to  proceed  before  Zurich  and  assist 
MoTtier  against  the  Russian  mass,  or  histen  to  the  point  of  crossing  if 
necessary,  to  second  the  passage.  This  division  comprised  four  thou  and 
grenadiers  and  a  reserve  of  superb  cavalrj  Lorges  Inisonandpartof  Mes 
nard's  were  to  effect  the  passage  at  Kloi>ter  Fahr.  This  mass  comprehended 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  remainder  of  Mesnard's  division  was  to 
make  demonstrations  on  the  Lower  Limmat,  to  deceive  and  to  detain  Durasof. 

These  dispositions,  which  have  earned  the  admiration  of  all  critics,  were 
carried  into  execution  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Vendfemiaire 
(September  95),  Preparations  for  the  pass^e  had  been  made  near  the 
village  of  Dietikon,  with  extrarordinary  assiduity  and  secrecy.  Boats  had 
been  dragged  to  the  spot  by  hand,  and  concealed   in  the  woods.     Very 

'  "  Marshal  Mortier  was  born  in  1768.  In  1791  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  a 
volunteer  regiment ;  and  under  Pichegcu,  Moreau,  and  MsBBena,  fought  his  way  to  the 
command  of^a  division.  He  was  a  favourite  with  Napoleon,  who  created  him  a  marBhal 
For  the  iteal  witli  which  he  seized  Hanover  at  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiena,  Being 
afterwards  created  Duke  of  Treviao,  Mortier  went  to  Spain,  but  met  with  no  success 
He  took  part  in  the  Russian  expedition,  but  disOngnisEied  himself  only  by  blowing  up 
the  Kremlin.  In  1S14,  he  submitted  to  Louis,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  honom^  and 
posts  ;  but  he  turned  IrMtor  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  was,  therefore,  on  the  se 
oond  restoration.shut  out  from  the  chamber  of  peers.  In  1819,  however,he  was  restored 
to  his  peerage." — CoaH  and  Camp  of  Bonaparle.  Mortier  was  the  mosl  distiu 
fuished  of  the  victims  of  Fiesclii's  atrocious  attempt  to  assassinate  the  reigning  King  ot 
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earl}'  ill  the  morning  ihey  viere  afloat,  imd  the  troops  drawn  up  in  silence  on 
the  bank.  General  Foy,  since  distinguished  as  a  public  ^eaker,  commanded 
the  artillery  in  this  ever  memoTaWe  battle.  He  placed  several  batteries  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  passage.  Six  hundred  men  boldly  em^ 
harked,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank.  They  rushed  immediately  upon 
the  enemy's  riflemen  and  dispersed  them.  Korsakof  had  posted  three  bat- 
talions, with  cannon,  on  the  plateau  of  Kloster  Fahr.  Our  artillery,  more 
skilfully  directed,  soon  silenced  the 'fire  of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  pro- 
tected the  successiye  passage  of  our  advanced  guard.  When  General 
Gazan  had  united  a  sufficient  reinforcement  with  the  six  hundred  men  who 
had  first  crossed,  he  marched  upon  the  three  Russian  battalions  guarding 
Kloster  Fahr.  These  had  posted  themselves  in  a  wood,  and  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.  Gazan  surrounded  them,  and  was  obliged  to  kill  almost 
the  very  last  man  before  he  could  dislodge  them.  These  three  battalions 
being  destroyed,  a  bridge  was  thrown  across.  The  remainder  of  Lorges' 
division  and  part  of  Mesnard's  passed  the  Limmai.  Fifteen  thousand  men 
were  now  beyond  the  river.  Bontemps'  brigade  was  placed  at  Regensdof, 
to  make  head  against  Durasof,  if  he  should  attempt  to  ascend  the  Lower 
Limmat.  The  bulk  of  the  troops,  directed  by  Oudinot,*  chief  of  the 
staff,  marched  up  the  Limmat,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  rear  of 
Zurich. 

This  part  of  the  operation  being  accomplished,  Masseua  returned  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Limmat,  to  superintend  the  movement  of  his  wings. 
Towards  the  Lower  Limmat,  Mesnard  had  so  completely  deceived  jOurasof 
by  his  demonstrations,  that  the  latter  had  posted  himself  upon  the  bank 
and  opened  all  his  fire.  On  the  right,  Mortier  had  advanced  upon  Zurich 
by  Wallishofen,  but  he  had  fallen  in  with  Kocsakof's  main  body,  posted, 
as  we  have  said,  in  advance  of  the  Limmat,  and  had  been  obliged  to  fall 
back.  Massena,  coming  up  at  thai  moment,  despatched  Klein's  division, 
which  was  at  Altstelten.  Humbert,  at  the  head  of  hia  four  thousand  gren- 
adiers, marched  upon  Zurich  and  restored  the  fight.  Mortier  renewed  his 
attacks ;  and  thus  the  French  succeeded  in  shutting  up  tlie  Russians  in 
Zurich. 

itfeanwhile  Korsakof,  mortified  at  hearing  cannon  on  his  rear,  h,id  sent 
several  battalions  to  the  other  side  of  the  Limmat ;  but  these  weak  succours 
had  proved  useless.  Oudinot,  with  his  fifteen  thousand  men,  continued  to 
ascend  the  Limmat.  He  had  taken  the  little  camp  placed  at  Hong;  he 
had  also  taken  the  heights  which  are  in  the  rear  of  Zurich,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  high-road  to  Winterthur,  which  affords  an  owllet  into  Ger- 
many, and  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  Russians  could  retreat. 

The  battle  was  almost  over,  and  immense  results   were  prepared  for  the 


"Cbirlee  Nicholas  Oudinot  was  'born  in  176T,     Tiiim  early  youth  he  espressea 
■ose  rapidly  through  the  suboii 


wish  to  become  a  soldier,'  obtained  a  eommiesion,  and  rose  rapidly  through  the  subordi- 
nate innita,  to  be  general  of  division.  OudJDpt  ijistinguisjied  h LuiEel^ under  Hoche, 
Pichegru,  Marcau,  Maasetia,  and  Soniqrajle,  on  the  Rhiae,  in  ^itserlufd,  and  in  Italy, 
and  in  1804,  was  made  couu'  of  the  eopire.  His  vn,lor  a,t.WagnuQ  procured  iiim  the 
higher  title  of  Duke  ofBeggio,  and  jii  1809  be  at  lengtli  obtained  the  baloiu  In  the 
RuBKian  expedition  he  received  many  severe  wonnds,  and  gteally  distinguished  himself 
at  Bautzen.  On  the  Emperor's  abdication  he  ot&red  his  services  to  Loui?,  who  made  him 
colonel-general  of  thegrenadiea^.and  military  governor  of  Metii.  Dnrinff  the  Hundred 
Days  he  reaiated  all  Bonaparte's  overtures;  ond  on  th,e  second  reBtocationM  the  Bourbona 
was  rewarded  by  the  chief  command  of  the  Parisian  national  guard,  a  peerage,  and  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  Oudinot'a  last  intlitary  service  was.  in  tlio  invasion  of  Spain  in 
1833,  where  he  eierted  himself  to  arrest  the  fanatic  course  of  the  adtocates  of  despot 
■.am  "— Courl  onri  Camp  of  Bmtaparle.    E. 
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foilowJDg  day.  The  Russians  were  shut  up  iii  Zurich:  Maasena  had 
moved  fifteen  thousand  men  upon  their  rear  by  means  of  the  passage  of 
Kloster  Fahr,  and  placed  eighteen  thousand  in  front  of  them.  He  could 
scarcely  fail  to  inflict  on  them  a  severe  disaster.  It  has  been  conceived 
that,  instead  of  leaving  Klein's  division  before  Zurich,  he  should  have  sent 
it  by  Kloster  Fahr,  to  the  rear  of  that  town,  to  intercept  completely  the 
road  to  Winierthur.  But  he  was  apprehensive  lest,  if  Mortier  were  left 
with  eight  thousand  men  only,  Korsakof  might  overwhelm  hira  and  throw 
him  into  the  Linth.  Korsakof,  it  is  true,  would  have  fallen  in  with  Soult 
and  Lecourbe ;  but  he  might  also  have  met  with  Siiwarrow  coming  from 
Italy,  and  we  know  not  what  might  have  resulted  from  this  singaiar  com- 
bination. 

Korsakof  had  at  length  become  aware  of  his  position,  and  had  moved  his 
troops  into  the  othei'  part  of  Zurich,  behind  the  Limmat.  Durasof,  on  the 
Lower  Limmat,  on  hearing  at  last  of  the  passage,  had  stolen  away ;  and 
avoiding  Bontemps'  brigade  by  a  circuit,  had  regained  the  road  to  Winter- 
thur.  Next  day,  the  4th  of  Veitdemiaire  (September  26J;  the  battle  could 
not  fail  to  be  obstinate,  since  the  Russians  were  determined  to  fight  their 
way  through,  and  the  French  to  win  immense  trophies.  The  engagement 
began  early.  The  unfortunate  town  of  Zurich,  croivded  with  artillery, 
carriages,  and  wonnded,  attacked  on  all  sides,  was  enveloped,  as  it  were, 
in  fire.  On  this  side  of  the  Limmat,  it  was  attacked  and  ready  to  be 
stormed  by  Mortier  and  Klein.  On  the  other,  Oudinot  pressed  it  in  the 
rear,  and  purposed  to  cut  off'  Korsakof  3  retreat.  The  road  to  Winterthur, 
the  tlienlre  of  a  sanguinary  conflict,  had  been  several  times  Saken  and 
retaken,  Korsakof,  preparingat  length  to  retreat,  had  placed  his  infantry 
in  the  tan,  his  cavdry  in  the  centre,  his  artillery  and  his  carriages  in  the 
rear.  In  this  manner  he  advanced,  forming  a  long  column.  His  brave 
infantry,  charging  with  fury,  overthrew  all  before  it,  and  opened  a  way  for 
itself;  but  when  it  had  passed,  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  the  French  returned 
to  the  charge,  attacked  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  aVid  the  baggage,  and  drove 
them  back  to  the  gates  of  Zurich.  At  the  same  moment,  Klein  and  Mor- 
tier entered  the  town  on  their  side.  The  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Lava- 
ter,  attempting  to  disarm  the  furious  soldiers,  was  struck  by  a  ball  and 
mortally  wounded.  All  the  troops  left  in  Zurich  were  finally  obliged  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  all  the  baggage,  the 
administrations,  the  chest  of  the  army,  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Korsakof  had,  moreover,  eight  thousand  men 
put  hors  de  combat  In  this  obstinate  engagement.  Eight  and  five  made  a 
Joss  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  that  is,  of  half  his  army.  The  great  battles 
in  Italy  had  not  presented  more  extraordinary  results.  The  consequences 
for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  were  not  likely  to  be  less  important  than  the 
material  results.  Korsakof,  iwith  thirteen  thousand  men  at  most,  hastened 
to  regain  the  Rhine. 

Meanwhile  Soult,  who  was  directed  to  cross  the  Linth  above  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  executed  bis  commission  with  no  less  success  than  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  had  effected  the  passage  between  Bilten  and  Beicb- 
enburg.  One  hundred  and  fitly  brave  fellows,  holding  their  muskets  over 
their  -heads^  had  swam  across  the  river,  reached  the  opposite  bank,  cleared 
it  of  the  riflemen,  and  protected  the  landing  of  the  advanced  guard.  Hotze, 
who  had  hastened  immediately  to  the  point  of  danger,  was  killed  on  the 
spot  by  a  ball,  and  his  death  had  thrown  the  Austrian  ranks  into  confusion 
Petrasch,  virho  sMcceeded  Hotze,  endeavoured,  biU  in  vain,  to  throw  the 
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©orps  tliHt  had  passed  into  the  Linth ;  he  was  obliged  to  Ml  back,  and  retired 
with  precipitation  upon  St.  Gall  and  the  Rhine,  leaving  three  thousand  pfi- 
soners  aod  some  cannon.  Generals  Jellachich  and  Linken,  despatched  by 
the  Upper  Linth  to  the  canton  of  Glarus  to  meet  Suwarrow  at  the  debouche 
of  the  St.  Gothard,  had  on  their  part  retired,  when  they  received  intelli- 
gence of  all  these  disasters.  Thus  nearly  sixty  thousand  men  were  already 
driven  from  the  line  of  the  Limmat  beyond  that  of  the  Rhine,  after  suffering 
immense  losses.  Suwarrow,  who  expected  to  debouch  in  Switzerland  on 
the  flank  of  an  enemy  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  to  decide  the  defeat  of  that 
enemy  by  his  arrival,  was  destined  to  find,  on  the  contrary,  all  his  lieutc 
nants  dispersed,  and  himself  amidst  an  army  victorious  in  all  quarters. 

Leaving  Italy  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  he  had  reached  the  foot  of 
the  St.  Gothard  on  the  fifth  complementary  day  of  the  year  VII  {September 
2i).  He  had  been  obliged  to  dismount  his  Cossacks,  and  to  load  their 
horses  with  his  artilJery.  He  sent  Rosenberg  with  six  thousand  men  to 
tarn  the  St.  Gothard  by  Disentis  and  the  Criapalt.  Arriving  on  the  1st  of 
Vendemiaire  (September  23)  at  Airolo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  of  the 
St.  Gothard,  he  there  found  Gudin  with  one  of  the  brigades  of  Lecourbe's 
division.  A  most  obstinate  battle  ensued ;  but  his  soldiers,  bad  marksmen, 
having  no  notion  of  anything  but  advancing  and  fighting  till  they  were 
killed,  fell  in  whole  platoons  under  the  fire  and  stones.  He  determined  at 
length  lo  alarm  Gudio  on  his  flanks,  and  thus  obliged  him  to  yield  the 
gOTge  as  far  as  the  Hospital.  Gudin  had,  by  his  resistance,  given  Leoourbe 
time  to  collect  his  troops.  The  latter,  having  only  six  thousand  men  at 
hand,  was  unable  to  resist  Suwarrow,  who  was  on  the  point  of  arriving 
with  twelve  thousand,  and  Rosenberg,  who,  having  already  reached  Urse- 
ren,  had  six  thousand  on  his  rear.  He  threw  his  artillery  into  the  Reuss, 
then  gained  the  opposite  shore  by  climbing  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and 
penetrated  into  the  valley.  Having  got  beyond  Urseren,  and  having  Ro- 
senberg no  longer  on  his  rear,  he  broke  down  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  Russians  before  they  had  cleared  the  precipice 
by  descending  into  the  bed  of  the  Reuss  and  ascending  the  opposite  bank. 
Lecourbe  had  thus  retreated  foot  by  fool,  avafljng  himself  of  all  obstacles  to 
harass  Suwarrow's  soldiers,  and  to  cut  them  off  one  b^  one 

The  Russian  army  arrived  in  this  manner  it  Altorf,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  m  want  of  provisions,  and 
extremely  weakened  by  the  losses  which  it  had  sustained  At  Altorf  the 
Reuss  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  If  Hotze,  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  had  been  able  to  push  forward  Jellachich  and  Linken  beyond 
the  Linth  as  far  as  Schwytz,  he  would  have  sent  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Reuss  to  receive  Suwarrow.  But,  after  the  events  which  had  just  occurred, 
Suwarrow  found  himself  without  a  single  boat,  and  pent  up  in  a  frightful 
valley.  It  was  the  4th  of  Vendemiaire  (September  26),  a  day  of  general 
disaster  along  the  whole  line.  He  had,  therefore,  no  other  resource  than  to 
throw  himseff  into  the  Schachenthal,  and  to  cross  tremendous  mountains, 
where  there  was  no  beaten  track,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  into  the 
Muthenthal.  He  set  out  on  the  following  day.  Only  one  man  could  pass 
at  once  along  the  path  that  he  had  to  pursue.  The  army  took  two  days  to 
travel  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues.  The  iirst  man  had  reached  Mutten 
before  the  last  had  yet  quitted  Altorf.  The  precipices  were  covered  with 
carriages,  horses,  soldiers,  dying  of  famine  and  fatigue.  On  reaching  the 
Muthenthal,  Suwarrow  might  debouch  by  Schwytz,  not  far  from  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  or  ascend  the  valley,  and  throw  himself  by  the  Bragel  upon  the- 
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Linth,  Bui,  on  tlie  side  next  to  Schwytz,  Massena  was  about  to  arrive  with 
Mortier'a  division,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bragel  was  Molitor,  who 
occupied  the  defile  of  the  Kloenthal,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Linth. 
After  allowing  his  troops  two  days'  rest,  Suwarrow  resolved  to  fall  back  by 
the  Bragel.  On  the  8th  of  Vend^miaire  (September  30)  he  commenced 
his  march.  Massena  attacked  him  in  rear,  and  Molitor  met  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Bragel,  at  the  defile  of  Kloenthal.  Rosenberg  bravely 
withstood  all  Massena's  attacks;  but  Bagration,  in  the  van,  made  vain 
efforts  to  force  his  way  through  Molitor.  He  opened  the  Glarus  road  for 
himself,  but  couJii  not  clear  that  of  Wesen.  Suwarrow,  after  sanguinary 
and  destructive  conflicts,  cut  off  from  all  the  roads,  and  driven  back  upon 
Glarus,  had  no  resource  but  to  ascend  the  valley  of  Engi,  and  to  throw  him- 
self into  tha'  of  the  Rhinfe.  But  this  route  was  still  more  frightful  than  that 
which  he  had  already  traversed.  He  nevertheless  decided  to  take  it,  and, 
after  four  days  of  unparalleled  efforts  and  hardships,  reached  Coire  and  the 
Rhine.  Out  of  his  eighteen  thousand  men  he  had  saved  scarcely  ten  thou- 
sand. The  Alps  were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  his  soldiers.  This  barba- 
rian, styled  invincible,  retired  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  filled  with 
rage."  In  a  fortnight,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Russians  and  five  or  six 
thousand  Austrians  had  fallen.  The  armies  ready  to  invade  us  were  expelled 
from  Switzerland,  and  driven  into  Germany.  The  coalition  was  dissolved ; 
for  Suwarrow,  exasperated  against  the  Austrians,  would  not  serve  with  them 
any  longer.     We  may  add — France  was  saved. 

Everlasting  glory  to  Massena,  who  thus  executed  one  of  the  most  admira- 
ble operations  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  war,  and  who  had  saved  us  at 
a  more  perilous  moment  than  that  of  Valmi  and  Fleuriis!  We  ought  to 
admire  battles  great  for  the  conception  or  the  political  result;  but  we  ought 
to  celebrate  more  particularly  those  that  save.  We  owe  admiration  to  the 
one,  gratitude  to  the  others,  Zurich  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  Massena's 
coronet,  and  there  is  not  a  military  coronet  that  bears  one  more  brilliant. 

While  these  auspicious  events  were  occurring  in  Switzerland,  Victory 
returned  to  our  banners  in  Holland.  Brune,  faintly  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
had  found  time  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  after  beating  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sians at  Kastrikum,  had  enclosed  them  at  the  Zyp  and  obliged  them  to 
capitulate.  The  conditions  were  the  evacuation  of  Holland,  the  restitution 
of  all  that  they  had  taken  at  the  Helder,  and  the  liberation  without  exchange 
of  eight  thousand  prisoners.  The  French  would  fain  have  insisted  on  the 
restitution  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  English,  and 
fears  were  entertained  of  the  mischief  which  they  might  do  to  the  country 
if  the  capitulation  were  rejected. 

Thus  terminated  this  memorable  campaign  of  1799.  The  republic, 
having  entered  too  soon  into  action,  and  committed  the  blunder  of  taking 
the  offensive  before  it  had  concentrated  its  forces,  had  been  beaten  at 
Stockaoh  and  at  Magnano,  and  lost  by  these  two  defeats  Germany  and 
Italy.  Massena,  left  alone  in  Switzerland,  formed  a  dangerous  salient 
point  between  two  victorious  masses.  He  had  fallen  back  upon  the  Rhine 
then  upon  the  Linimat,  and  lastly,  upon  the  Albis.  There  he  had  rendereO 
himself  unassailable  for  four  months.     During  this  time,  the  army  of  Naples, 

'"Irritated  at  such  severe  obalacles,  the  old  marshal,  Suwarrow,  advanced  to  the 
front  of  his  troops,  lay  down  in  a  ditch,  and  declared  his  resolutioD  to  be  buried  there, 
where  Ilia  children — as  he  called  his  soldiers — had  tetwaled  for  tiie  first  time." — Jo- 
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endeavouring  to  Ibrm  a  juiictioii  with  the  army  of  U[)per  Italy,  had  been 
beaten  at  the  Trebbia..  Subsequently  joining  that  army  behind  the  Apen- 
nines, rallied  and  reinforced,  it  had  lost  its  general  at  Novi,  been  again 
beaten,  and  definitively  lost  Itaiy.  The  Apennines  were  even  overrua  and  the 
Var  threatened.  But  there  terminated  our  disasters.  The  coalition,  disloca^ 
ting  its  forces,  had  sent  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  Rhine,  and  Suwarrow 
info  Switzerland  Massena,  seizing  this  moment,  had  destroyed  Korsakof, 
deprii  ed  of  the  archduke,  and  put  to  flight  Suwarrow,  deprived  of  Korsakof. 
He  had  thus  repaired  our  misfortunes  in  a  splendid  victory.  In  the  East, 
the  campaign  had  ended  with  brilliant  triumphs.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  if  these  great  exploits  had  upheld  the  republic  when  ready  to  fali,  if 
they  had  shed  oier  it  some  fresh  glory,  they  had  not  restored  to  it  either  its 
greatness  or  its  pOH  er  France  was  saved,  but  only  saved ;  she  had  not  yet 
recoiered  hei  rank,  and  bhe  was  oven  still  exposed  to  dangers  on  the  Var. 
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RETURN  OF  BONAPARTE;  HIS  LANDING  AT  FREJUS;  ENTHUSIASM 
EXCITED  BY  HIM— AGITATION  OF  ALL  THE  PARTIES  ON  HIS 
ARRIVAIj— HE  JOINS  SIEYES  FOR  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE 
DIRECTORIAL  CONSTITUTION— PREPARATIONS  FOR,  AND  OCCUR- 
RENCES OF,  THE  EIGHTEENTH  BRUM  AIRE— OVERTHROW  OF 
TtlE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  YEAR  III;  INSTITUTION  OF  THE 
PROVISIONAL   CONSULATE— CONCLUSION. 

The  tidings  of  tlie  battle  of  Zurich  and  of  tiie  capUuiation  of  the  Anglo- 
Russians  foilowed  almost  immediately  on  the  heels  of  each  other,  and 
soothed  those  who  had  been  alarmed.  It  was  the  first  time  that  those  hated 
Russians  were  heaten,  and  they  were  beatea  so  completely  that  the  satisfac- 
tion could  not  fail  to  be  profound.  But  still  Italy  was  lost,  the  Var  threat- 
ened, the  southern  frontier  was  in  danger.  The  greatness  of  Campo  Formio 
had  not  been  recovered  by  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  perils  were 
not  without,  but  within.  A  disorganized  government,  unruly  parties,  which 
would  not  submit  to  authority,  and  which,  nevertheless,  were  not  strong 
enough  to  pMsess  themselves  of  it ;  a  kind  of  social  dissolution  everywhere, 
and  robbery,  a  sign  of  that  dissolution,  infesting  the  high-roads,  especially  in 
provinces  formerly  tovn  by  civil  war — such  was  the  state  of  the  republic. 
A  respite  of  a  few  months  was  insured  by  the  victory  of  Zurich  It  was 
not  so  much  a  defender  that  was  needed  at  this  mome  h    f         eize 

the  reins  of  government.     The  entire  mass  of  the  popul  d        d       any 

rate,  quiet,  order,  the  termination  of  dissensions,  and  y     i  p    pose. 

It  was  afraid  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the  emigrants,  of  lb    Ch  f    II  the 

parties.     It  was  the  moment  of  a  marvellous  fortune  f     1  1       !  ould 

allay  all  these  fears. 

The  despatches  containing  the  particulars  of  the  exp  d  Sy        and 

of  the  battles  of  Mount  Tabor  and  Aboukir,  produ    d  d  nary 

effect,  and  confirmed  the  notion  that  the  hero  of  Cas  gl  nd  Rivoii 

would  continue  to  conquer  wherever  he  should  app  H  m     was 

again  in  the  mouths  of  all,  and  the  questions,  "Whi        1     d  'hen 

will  he  come  1 "  were  everywhere  repealed.     Was  he  g  b    k  ?  it 

was  asked.  Nay,  by  a  singular  instinct,  a  rumour  1  1  h  d  lally 
arrived  was  twice  or  thrice  circulated.     His  brothers  h  d  w  him; 

so  had  his  wife ;  but  it  was  not  known  whether  th       1  Id  ever 

reached  him.     We  have  seen  that  they  were  in  fac  p    d  1  y  the 


Meanwhile,  the  man  who  was  the  object  of  such  extraordinary  anxiety, 
was  quietlv  crossing  the  sea  amidst  the  English  squadrons.  The  passage 
was  not  prosperous,  and  was  prolonged  by  contrary  winds.  The  English 
had  been  seen  several  times,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  falling 
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into  their  hands.  Bonaparte  alone,  pacing  the  deck  of  his  ship  with  calm 
and  serene  look,  confided  in  his  star,  learned  to  believe  in  it,  and  not  to  be 
agitated  on  account  of  inevitable  dangers.  He  read  the  Bible  and  the 
Koran,  worka  of  the  nations  which  he  had  just  quitted.  Fearing  lest,  after 
the  recent  everits,  the  south  of  France  should  he  invaded,  he  had  steered 
not  for  the  coast  of  Provence,  but  for  that  of  Languedoc.  He  intended  to 
land  atCollioure  or  Port  Vendre.  A  gale  had  carried  him  to  Corsica. 
The  whole  island  had . hastened  to  greet  their  renowned  fellow  country- 
man.* He  had  then  sailed  for  Toulon.  He  was  on  the  point  of  reaching 
that  port,  wheti,  all  at  once,  about  sunset,  thirty  sail  of  English  ships  were 
discovered  to  larboard :  they  were  seen  amidst  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  was  proposed  to  hoist  out  a  boat,  and'to  steal  away  to  land.  Still,  con- 
fiding in  his  destiny,  Bonaparte  resolved  not  to  leave  the  ship.  The  enemy 
actually  disappeared,  and.  on  the  15lh  of  Vendemiaire,  year  Vlll  (October 
9,  1799,):  at  daybreak,  La  Muiron  and  La  Garrere  frigates,  and  La  Revanche 
and  La  Fortune  xebecs,  came  to  anchor  in  the  Gulfof  Frejus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Provence  had,  for  three  successive  years,  been  appre- 
hensive of  an  invasion  by  the  enemy.  Bonaparte  had  delivered  them  from 
this  fear  in  1796 ;  but  it  had  recurred  with  more  force  than  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Novi.  Ou  learning  that  Bonaparte  had  anchored  off  the  coast, 
they  fancied  that  their  sayiour  had  arrived.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Frejus 
thronged  to  the  beach,  and  in  a  moment  the  sea  was  covered  with  boats. 
A  multitude,  intoxicated  with  enthusiasm  and  curiosity,  stormed  the  vessels, 
and,  breaking  through  all  the  sanaiary  laws,  communicated  with  the  new- 
comers, t  All  inquired  for  Bonaparte — all  were  anxious  to  see  him.  It 
was  now  loo  late  to  enforce  sanatary  measures.  The  administration  of 
health  was  obliged  to  dispense  the  general  from  quarantine,  otherwise  it 
must  have  condemned  the  whole  population,  which  had  iil ready  communi- 
cated with  the  crews,  to  the  same  precaution.  Bonaparte  immediately 
landed,  and  resolved  to  set  out  the  same  day  for  Paris. 

The  telegraph,  speedy  as  the  winds,  had  already  spread  along  the  road 
from  Frejus  to  Paris  the  extraordinary  tidings  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte. 
The  most  confused  joy  immediately  burst  forth.  The  news,  proclaimed 
in  all  the  theatres,  had  produced,  an  extraordinary  excitement  there.  Patri- 
otic songs  everywhere  superseded  the  theatrical  representations.  Baudin, 
deputy  of  the  Ardennes,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
ni,  a  wise  and  a  sincere  republican,  passionately  attached  to  the  republic, 
and  deeming  it  undone  unless  a  powerful  arm  should  come  to  uphold  it, 
died  of  joy  on  hearing  of  this  event.f 

*  "  The  arrivai  of  their  celebrated  countrymi 
ihe  island  in  motion.  A  crowd  of  ooueins  OEin 
shionged  with  people." — Las  Cases.     E, 

t  "We  were  in  the  port  and  approaching  the  landing-place  when  the  ruraoui;  spread 
that  Bonaparte  was  on  board  one  of  the  frigates.  In  an  instant  the  sea.  was  covered 
with  boats.  In  vain  wfe  begged  them  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  we  lyere  carried  ashore  ; 
And  when  we  told  ihe  crowa  both,  of  men  and  women  who  were  pressing  about  us  the 
risk  they  ran,  tliej  all  esdaimed,  'We  prefer  the  plague  to  the  Austrians!'" — 
Bmariemie.    E.  ' 

t ''  Bonaparte  was'  received  like  a  victorious  monarch  re-entering  his  dominions  at 
hia  own  time  and  pleaiore.  Bells  were  everywhere  rung,  illuminations  made,  a  de- 
lirium of  joy  agitated  the  public  mind ;  and  the- messenger  who  carried  the  new3  of  his 
disembarkation  to  Paris  was  received  as  if  he  had.Jnought  news  of  a  battle  gained."— 
Scait's  Lifd  ofJfapoLeon.     E. 

"  The  news  of  Napoleon's  return  caused  a  general  delirium.  Baiidin,  the  dejiutj  of 
the' Arctennes,  who  woa  really  a  worthy  man,  struck  with  the  idea  that  Providence  imd 
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Bonaparte  set  out  the  same  day,  the  17th  of  VendGiniaire  (October  9), 
for  Pacis.  He  passed  through  Ais,  Avignon,  Valence  and  Lyons.  In  all 
these  cities  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  The  bells  rang  in  the  villages, 
and  at  night  boufires  were  kindled  on  the  roads.  At  Lyons,  in  particular, 
the  sensation  waa  stronger  than  anywhere  else.  On  leaving  the  latter  city, 
Bonaparte,  who  wished  to  arrive  incogniUi,  took  a  different-  route  from  that 
which  he  had  mentioned  to  his  couriers.  His  brothers  and  his  wife,  de- 
ceived by  his  directions,  were  hastening  to  meet  him  while  he  was  entering 
Paris.  On  the  34th  of  Vendeiniaire  {October  18th),  he  was  already  in  his 
own  house,  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  before  any  one  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  arrival.  Two  hours  afterwards  he  went  to  the  Directory.  The 
guard  recognised  hira,  and  shouted,  on  seeing  him,  "  Bonaparte  for  ever ! " 
He  hastened  to  the  president  of  the  Directory.  This  was  Gohier.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  presented  to  the  Directory  on  the  following  day. 
Accordingly,  on  the  25lh,  he  waa  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  su- 
preme magistrates.  He  said  that,  after  consolidating  the  establishment  of 
his  armies  in  Egypt  by  the  victories  of  Mount  Tabor  and  Aboukir,  and 
committing  tlie  charge  of  it  to  a  general  qualified  to  insure  its  prosperity, 
he  had  left  it  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  republic,  which  he  believed  to  be 
undone.  He  had  found  it  saved  by  the  exploits  of  his  brethren  in  arms, 
and  at  this  he  rejoiced.  Never,  he  added,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
never  would  he  draw  it  but  in  defence  of  that  republic.  The  president 
congratulated  him  on  his  triumphs  and  on  his  return,  and  gave  him  the 
fraternal  embrace.  The  reception  was  apparently  most  cordial,  but  at 
bottom  there  were  felt  feais  too  real  and  too  strongly  justified  by  circum- 
stances, for  his  return  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  five  republican  magistrates. 

When  men  awake  from  a  long  apathy  and  attach  themselves  to  some- 
thing it  IS  with  enthusiasm  In  that  nullity  into  which  opinions,  parties, 
and  all  the  luthouties  had  fallen,  people  had  remained  some  time  without 
attaching  themselves  to  anything.  The  disgust  felt  for  men  and  things 
was  universal  But  on  the  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  individual 
whom  the  East  had  given  back  to  Europe,  in  so  unexpected  a  manner,  all 
disgust,  all  uncertainty  ceased.  Upon  him  all  eyes,  all  wishes,  and  all 
hopes  were  immediately  fised. 

All  the  generals,  employed  or  not  employed,  patriots  or  moderates, 
hastened  to  Bonaparte.  This  was  but  natural,  since  he  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  that  most  ambitious  and  tnost  discontented  class.  In  him  it  seemed 
to  have  found  an  avenger  against  the  government.  All  the  ministers,  all 
the  functionaries  successively  dismissed  during  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Directory,  thronged  also  round  the  new-comer.  They  went  apparently  to 
visit  the  illustrious  warrior,  but  in  reality  to  observe  and  to  flatter  the  man 
,  o  whom  the  future  seemed  to  belong. 

Bonaparte  had  brought  with  him  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Berthier,  who  never 
quitted  him.  Very  soon  Jourdau,  Augereau,  Macdonald,  Beurnonville, 
Leclerc,  Lefebvre,  and  Marbot,  notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion, 
appeared  around  him.  Moreau  himself  soon  formed  part  of  this  retinue. 
Bonaparte  had  met  hini  at  Gohier's.  Sensible  that  his  superiority  permit- 
ted him  to  make  the  first  advances,  he  went  up  to  Moreau,  declared  his 
impatience  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  expressed  an  esteem  for  him 
which  deeply  affected  him.     He  afterwards  made  him  a  present  of  a  sabre 

at  length  sent  the  man  for  whojn  he  and  hie  parly  had  so  long  ssarojied  in  vain,  died 
the  very  same  night  from  eieefeof  joy." — Ganrgattd.     E. 
VOL,    IV.— 52  21 
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enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  contrived  to  gain  hicn  completely.  In 
a.  few  days,  Moreau  belonged  to  hifi  court.  lie  too  was  discontented,  and 
went  with  all  his  comrades  to  visit  the  presumed  avenger.  To  these  illua- 
trious  warriors  were  added  men  of  all  professions.  Among  ihem  were  seen 
Brtiix,  es-minisier  of  the  marine,  who  had  just  heen  traversing  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  a  man  of  acute  and 
subtle  mind,  as  capable  of  conducting  a  negotiation  as  of  commanding  a 
squadron  ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  reason  to  fear  the  displeasure 
of  Bonaparte  because  he  had  not  accompanied  him  to  Egypt.  But  M.  de 
Talleyrand  relied  for  a  farourabie  reception  upon  his  talents  his  reputation, 
and  his  importance ;  and  he  was  favourably  rece  ved  The  e  two  men  liked 
one  another  too  well,  and  felt  too  much  need  of  ca  1  tl  er  s  friendship,  ta 
pout  with  one  another.*  There  were  also  •see  tl  e  Rue  Chantereine, 
R-osderer,  ibrcaei\y  procureur  of  the  commui  e  a  n  full  of  frankness  and 
intelligence,  and  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angeiy  ai  old  constituent,  to 
whom  Bonaparte  had  attached  himself  in  Italv  an  1  vl  o  1 1  e  had  employed 
in  Malta,  a  brilliant  and  a  fertile  orator 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  disgraceJ  and  the  discontented  who  paid  their 
court  to  Bonaparte.  The  heads  ot  the  existing  government  showed  the 
same  eagerness  to  visit  him  All  the  directois  and  all  the  mmi'-ters  gave 
him  entertainments,  as  on  his  return  from  Italy,  A  great  number  of  the 
member^  of  the  two  Councils  obtained  introductions  to  him  The  minis- 
ters and  the  directors  paid  him  a  much  more  flattering  homage  They 
came  every  moment  to  consult  him  as  to  how  they  should  act  Dubois- 
Crance,  the  minister  at  war,  had,  db  it  were,  transferred  his  portfolio  to 
Bonaparte.  Mouiins,  the  director,  who  speciall>  attended  to  the  department 
of  war,  passed  part  of  his  raorniiigs  with  bim  Gohier  and  Roger  Duooa 
also  called  upon  him.  Cambac^r^s,  minister  of  justice,  an  able  lawyer,  who 
had  tiiat  liking  for  Bonaparte  which  weak  minds  have  for  their  opposite, 
and  whom  Bonaparte  afiected  to  caress,  to  prove  himself  capable  of  appre- 
ciating civil  merit;  Fouche,  minister  of  the  police,  who  was  desirous  of 
changing  his  worn-out  patron  Bartas  for  a  new  and  powerful  protector;! 
Real,  commissioner  to  the  department  of  the  Seine,  a  warm  and  generous 
patriot,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  men  of  his  time,  were  equally  assiduous  in 
their  attentions  to  Bonaparte,  and  conversed  with  him  on  aff'airs  of  state. 
The  general  had  not  been  above  a  week  in  Paris,  when  the  management  of 
affairs  came  almost  involuntarily  into  his  hands.  In  default  of  his  will, 
which  as  yet  was  nothing,  he  was  asked  for  his  opinion.  On  his  part,  he 
affected,  with  his  usual  reserve,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  assiduities  of 
which  he  was  the  object.  There  were  many  whom  he  refused  to  see;  he 
showed  hiniaeir  but  little,  and  went  abroad,  only,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  f 

*"Tallejrand  availed  himself  of  all  tUe  resource 
in  order  to  conciliate  a  person  whose  anffi:age  it  ' 
GmtTgasid.     E.  ^'i 

"  It  was  Talleyrand  who  disclosed  to  Bonapar 
goverannent,  and  made  him  acquainted^  with  tlie 
each  character.'' — -Fauchi'^  Memoi 


Bonapa^._ 

of  parlies  and  the  bearing  of   . 


"  Bonaparte  was  too  cunninr  to  let  me  into  all  the  secrets  of  his  plans  and  the  meaas 
of  their  execution,  and  thus  to  maoe  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  man  ;  but  he  said 
enough  to  me  to  win  ray  confidence,  and  to  persuade  me  that  the  deatinies  of  France 
veiein  his  hands."— FoaeSii's  Memoirs.     E. 

t  "  Napoleon  seemed  to  give  his  eiciusive  attention  to  hterature,  and  was  morn  fre 
ijuently  to  be  found  at  the  Institute,  or  diacusaing  with  Volney  and  otlier  men  of  letters 
the  information  which  he  had  acqaired  in  Egypt  on  scienW  and  antiquities,  than  in  the 
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need  not  be  afraid  to  wait      He  iiritates  the  impatience  of  people-  they 

ha'iteii  to  hill         d  1     h  hing  to  do  but  to  choose. 

What  IS  Bo     J  ng  o  do?  was  the  question  which  each  aslted  the 

other  It  pro  d  1  h  vas  something  inevitable  to  be  done  1  wo 
principal  par  d      h   d   a  subdivision  of  the  two  otheis,  offered  them- 

leJve^  to  him     nd  dp  sed  to  serve  him  if  he  adopted  their  news: 

thesp  were  th    p  h    Moderates  or  politicians,  and  la-tly,  the^«jws, 

as  they  were  called — the  corrupt  of  all  times  and  of  all  the  factioiis. 

The  patriots,  it  is  true,  distrusted  Bonaparte  and  his  ambition;  but,  with 
their  fondness  for  destroying,  and  their  improvidence  for  the  morrow,  they 
would  fain  have  employed  his  arm  to  overturn  everything,  when  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  thinli  of  the  future.  But,  such  were  the  sentiments  of 
those  firebrands  only,  who,  always  dissatisfied  with  existing  institutions, 
considered  the  business  of  destroying  as  the  most  urgent  of  all.  The  rest 
of  the  patriots,  those  who  might  be  called  the  republicans,  distrusted  the 
renown  of  the  general,  wished  at  most  that  a  place  should  be  given  to  him 
in  the  Directory,  perceived  even  with  pain  that  for  this  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  him  a  dispensation  on  account  of  age,  and  were,  above 
all  desirous  that  he  should  go  to  the  frontiers,  to  raise  the  fallen  glory  of 
ou"-  arms  and  to  restore  the  republic  to  its  former  splendour 

The  moderates  oi  pohticians,  men  iearing  the  fury  of  the  pai  lies  and 
especially  ot  the  Jacobms,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  a  violated  end 
uorn-out  constitution  were  anKious  for  a  i-hange,  and  wished  that  it  might 
he  effected  undei  the  auspices  ot  a  powerful  man  'Take  the  supreme 
poiver  frame  for  us  a  wi'e  and  model  ate  constitution,  and  gne  us  security" 
— =uch  was  the  secret  language  which  they  addressed  to  Bonaparte  They 
conaposed  the  most  numerous  party  in  France  It  comprehended  eien 
many  compromised  patriots,  who,  having  feirs  for  the  Revolution,  were  de- 
sirous of  committing  the  public  welfare  to  a  strong  hand  The;  had  a 
mijorit)  in  the  Council  ot  Ancients,  but  were  considerably  in  the  minority 
m  thjt  of  the  Five  Hundred  They  had  hitherto  followed  the  highest  civil 
lenown,  thai  of  Siejea,  and  the  worse  Sieje^  had  been  used  at  the  Riding- 
House  the  more  thej  had  attached  themselves  to  hiin  It  na«  but  natural 
that  they  should  now  run  with  much  greater  alaority  to  meet  Bonaparte, 
for  it  «  as  strength  that  ihey  sought  and  there  wa'i  much  more  of  that  m  a 
victurioua  jfeneial  than  m  a  political  wutei,  how  illuBtiious  soeser  he 
iiLi^ht  he 

Lasth,  the  pourrn,  the  coiiopt,  were  all  tlie  rogues,  all  the  mtrigueiS. 

lo  »ere  siriung  to  make  their  fortune  iiho  had  dishonoured  tnem«e!TPS 

liauntBof  politicianB,  or  the  eooiety  of  leadcra  of  either  patty  in  the  state.  Neither  wa» 
he  to  be  seen  at  the  places  of  popular  resort:  lie  wont  into  no  general  company,  seldom 
attended  the  theatres,  and  when  he  did,  took  his  seat  in  a  private  box," — Scott's  Life  of 
Jfapoleen.     E, 
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in  making  it,  and  who  were  still  Lieut  on  making  it  at  the  same  price. 
These  followed  Barras  and  Fouchfe,  the  ntinister  of  police.  Among  them 
were  men  of  all  sorts — Jacobins,  moderates,  and  even  royalists.  They 
formed  not  a  party  but  a  numerous  coterie. 

We  must  beware  of  subjoioing  to  this  enumeration  the  partisans  of 
royalty.  They  were  too.  insignificant  since  the  ISth  of  Fructidor,  and 
besides,  Bonaparte  inspired  them  with  no  sentiment  whatever.  Such  a 
man  could  think  of  none  but  himseif,  and  could  not  take  the  supreme 
power  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  others.  They  went  no  farther,  therefore, 
than  to  side  with  the  enemies  of  the  Directory,  and  to  accuse  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  parties. 

Among  these  diflerent  parties  fionaparte  could  make  but  one  choice. 
The  patriots  were  not  at  all  to  hia  liking.  Some  of  them,  attached  to  what 
existed,  distrusted  his  ambition ;  others  were  desirous  of  a  coup  de  main ; 
then  what  but  intetminable  agitations !  and  i|.  was  not  possible  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  anything  with  them.  Besides,  their  .spirit  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  march  of  the  times,  and  they  were  emitting  their  last  flames.  The 
corrupt  were  nothing,  except  in  the  government,  into  which  they  had  natu 
rally  introduced  themselves,  for  to  that  point  their  wishes  invariably  tend. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  to  take  any  notice  of  them  ; 
they  would  be  sure  La  come  to  him  who  should  get  most  chances  in  his 
favour,  because  they  were  anxious  to  keep  possession  of  places  and  of 
money.  The  only  party  on  which  Bonaparte  could  support  himself  was 
that  which,  participating  in  the  wishes  of  the  whole  population,  was  desirous 
of  screening  the  republic  from  the  factions  by  constituting  it  in  a  solid 
manner.  Herein  all  future  prospects  were  involved,  and  to  this  side  he 
could  not  fail  to  incline. 

His  choice  could  not  be  doubtful.  From  instinct  alone  it  was  decided 
beforehand.  Bonaparte  felt  a  horror  of  the  turbulent,  and  a  disgust  of  the 
corrupt.  He  could  not  like  any  but  those  moderate  men,  who  wished  some 
one  to  govern  for  them.  Besides,  these  formed  the  nation  itself.  But  it 
'  was  requisite  to  wait,  to  allow  the  parties  to  make  their  overtures,  and  io 
watch  their  chiefs,  in  order  to  discover  with  which  of  them  an  alliance 
might  be  formed. 

The  parties  had  all  of  them  representatives  in  the  Directory,  The 
patriots  had,  ns  we  have  seen,  Moulins  and  Gohier.  The  corrupt  men  had 
Barras.     The  politicians  or  moderates  had  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos, 

Gohier  and  Moulins,  sincere  and  honest  patriots,  more  moderate  than 
their  party  because  they  were  in  power,  admired  Bonaparte;  but,  desirous 
of  employing  his  sword  solely  for  the  glory  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
in,  they  wished  to  send  him. to  the  armies,  Bonaparte  treated  them  with 
great,  respect;  he  esteemed  their  honesty,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  that 
quality  in  men — and  this  is  a  natural  and  interested  fondness- in  a  man  born 
to  govern.  Besides,  the  attentions  which  he  paid  them  were  the  means  of 
proving,  that  he  honoured  genuine  republicans.  His  wife  was  intimate 
with  the  wife  of  Gohier.  She  calculated  also,  and  she  had  observed  to 
Madame  Gohier,  "  My. intimacy  with  you  will  be  a  reply  to  all  eaiumnies." 

Barras,  who  felt  his  political  end  approachingj  and  who  beheld  in  Bona- 
parte an  inevitable  successor,  thoroughly  detested  him.  He  would  have 
submitted  to  flatter  him  as  formerly,  but  he  feft  that  he  was  more  despised 
by  him  than  ever,  and  he  kept  aloof  from  him,  Bonaparte  entertained  for 
this  ignorant,  inflated,  corrupt  epicurean,  an  aversion  that  daily  became 
more  insurmountable.     The  name  of  pourris  (rotten),  which  he  had  given 
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to  him  as  his,  sufficiently  proved  his  disgust  and  his  contempt.  He  could 
scarcely  have  consented  to  ally  himself  with  him. 

There  was  yet  left  the  truly  important  man,  namely  SLeyes,  drawing 
Roger  Ducos  along  in  his  train.  In  calling  Sieyes  to  the  Directory  at  the 
moment  of  the  30th  of  Prairial,  it  would  seem  as  if  people  had  intended  to 
throw  themselves  into  his  arms.  Bonaparte  was  almost  angry  with  him 
for  having  taken  the  fiist  place  in  his  absence,  for  having  fixed  men's  minds 
for  a  inoment,  and  for  having  excited  hopes.  He  manifested  a  spleen 
iigiiinst  him  for  which  he  never  accounted.  Though  very  opposit-e  in  genius, 
\ad  in  habit",  they  had  nevertheless  superiority  enough  to  agree  together 
lod  to  foigne  one  another  their  differences,  but  too  much  pride  to  make 
mutual  con(,essions  Unfortunately,  they  had  not  yet  spoken  to  each  other : 
vad  two  great  minds  which  hsve  not  yet  flattered  one  another  are  naturally 
tneime-i  They  watched  one  another,  and  each  waited  for  the  other  to 
tike  the  fiist  steps  They  met  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  Gohier.  Bona- 
f  arte  had  felt  himself  sufficiently  above  Moreau,  to  take  the  first  steps;  he 
thought  that  he  could  not  act  in  the  same  manner  towards  Sieyes,  and  did 
not  speak  to  him.  The  director  maintained  the  same  silence.  They 
retired  in  a  rage.  "  Did  you  notice  that  little  insolent  fellow  ?  "  said  Sieyes  ; 
■'  he  never  so  much  as  saluted  the  member  of  a  government  which  ought  to 
have  had  him  shot." — "  What  could  people  be  thinking  of,"  said  Bonaparte, 
"■  to  put  that  priest  into  the  Directory  t  He  is  sold  to  Prussia,  and,  unless 
you  take  good  care,  he  will  deliver  you  up  to  her."  Thus,  in  men  of- the 
highest  superiority,  pride  gets  the  better  even  of  policy.  It  is  true  that,  if 
it  ivere  otherwise,  they  would  no  longer  have  that  loftiness  which  qualifies 
them  to  govern  men. 

Thus  the  personage  whom  Bonaparte  had  the  most  interest  to  gain  was 
the  very  one  for  whom  he  felt  the  greatest  aversion  But  their  interests  were 
30  identical  that  they  tere  soon  destmed  m  spite  ot  themselve  to  be  pro- 
pelled towards  one  another  fay  their  o  vn  partisans  * 

While  they  were  watching  each  othei  and  the  throng  of  iisiters  to 
Bonaparte  kept  coiilnual!)  increiamg  the  lattPt  still  uncertain  what  course 
to  pursue,  had  sounded  Gohier  and  Ducos  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
consent  to  his  being  director  though  he  had  not  attained  the  requisite  nge 
It  was  in  the  place  of  Sie)es  that  he  was  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
government.  By  excluding  Siejes  he  should  become  master  of  his  (.ol 
leagues,  and  be  certain  to  govern  in  their  name  This  lo  be  sure  would 
be  but  an  incomplete  success  bat  it  was  a  medium  of  ittaining  power 
without  absolutely  effecting  a  (evolution  and  having  once  attained  it  he 
should  have  time  to  look  .ibout  him  'Whether  he  was  sin  ere  or  whether 
liG  meint  to  deceive  them  which  i*  lery  possible  and  to  persuade  them 
ihu  he  carried  his  ambition  no  farther  than  a  place  in  the  Dnectory  he 
wurided  them  and  found  tbeia  inflexible  in  regard  to  age  A  di  pensati  n 
though  gisen  by  the  Councds  appeared  to  them  an  infraction  of  the  ixmsti 
lution      He  WIS  thetefDre  obliged  to  renounce  this  idea 

The  two  directors  Gohier  and  Mo  ilin'!  beginning  to  feel  unea^iy  on 
account  of  the  ardour  which  Bonapirte  nanifested  for  political  functions 
proposed  to  get  rid  of  h  m  by  gn  ng  h  in  the  command  ot  an  trmy  Sieyes 
did  not  coincide  in  this  plan  observing  with  his  usual  spleen  that   ins  ead 

*  "  Sieyes  entertained  a  strong  apprehension  that  Bonanaite  would  be  too  Bmbitioua 
to  enter  into  his  oonstitutional  viewa;  and  thia  af^teheneion  waa  not  withont  founds 
tion.  But,  through  the  importunitj"  of  common  friends,  an  interview  at  length  took 
place,  which  terminated  in  an  alliance." — JUigtiet.     E. 

2i2 
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of  furaisliing  liirn  with  occasion  to  acquire  IVesli  glory,  they  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  forget  him  aiid  to  cause  him  to  be  forgotten-  There  was  some 
talk  of  sending  him  to  Italy,  when  Bairas  said  that  he  !iad  done  his  busi- 
ness BO  cleverly  there  that  he  had  no  wisli  to  return  to  tbal  country.  At 
length,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  he  sent  for  and  invited  to  take  a  com- 
mand, leaving  the  choice  of  the  army  to  himself. 

Bonaparte,  being  summoned  repaired  to  the  Directory  He  ivds  il 
quainted  with  the  observation  of  Barras  Befoie  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  summoned  had  been  notilied  to  him  he  began  to  bpealt  in  a  high  and 
threatening  tone,  mentioned  the  remark  of  ii  hich  he  had  to  comphm  and 
eyeing  Barras,  said  that  il  he  had  made  his  fortune  in  Itily  at  any  ratt  it 
was  not  at  the  expense  of  the  republic  Barras  wab  silent  Gohier  the 
president,  replied  to  Bonaparte  that  the  goiernment  was  peiauadeo  that 
his  laurels  were  the  onlj  fortune  that  he  had  brought  back  Iroin  Italy  He 
then  told  him  that  the  Directory  invited  him  to  take  a  command  lea  ing 
the  choice  of  the  army  to  himself  Bon  iparte  answered  coldly  that  he  1  ad 
not  yet  rested  sufBcienHy  fioni  hia  tatigues  that  the  tran  it  on  Irom  a  dr) 
to  a  damp  climate  had  tried  him  severely  ind  thit  he  needed  a  littie  i  ore 
time  to  recruit  himself.  This  circumstance  could  not  liil  to  appiize  the 
directors  of  his  views,  and  him  of  then  distru':! 

This  was  a  motive  for  making  haste.  His  brothers,  his  habitual  advisers, 
Rcederer,  R^al,  Regnanlt  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Bruis,  and  Talleyrand, 
brought  to  him  every  day  members  of  the  moderate  and  political  party  in 
the  Councils.  These  were,  in  the  Five  Hundred,  Bouiay  of  La  Mentiie, 
Gaudin,  Chasal,  Cabanis,  Chenier ;  in  the  Ancients,  Cornudet,  Lemercier, 
Fargue,  Daunou.  All  vfere  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  ally  himself  with 
the  true  party,  the  reforming  party,  and  to  unite  with  Sieyes,  who  had  a 
constitution  ready  made,  and  the  majority  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients. 
Bonaparte  was  of  precisely  the  same  opinion,  and  aware  that  he  had  no 
option;  but  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  reconciled  with  Sieyes,  and 
this  was  a  difficult  matter.  So  important,  however,  were  the  interests  at 
stake,  and  so  delicate  and  dexterous  were  the  mediators  between  his  pride 
and  that  of  Sieyes,  that  the  alliance  could  not  fall  to  be  effected.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  would  have  conciliated  a  still  ■more  unruly  pride  than  tiiat  of 
these  two  men.  The  negotiation  was  soon  opened  and  concluded.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  stronger  constitution  should  be  given  to  France  under  the 
auspices  of  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte.  Without  coming  to  any  explanation  re- 
specting the  form  atid  nature  of  that  constitution,  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  it  should  be  republican,  but  that  it  should  deliver  France  from  what 
both  called  the  babblers,  and  give  the  greatest  share  of  influence  to  the  two 
master  minds  which  were  entering  into  this  alliance. 

A  system-maker,  dreaming  of  the  too  long  delayed  accomplishment  of  his 
conceptions,  an  ainbitious  man,  aspiring  to  rule  the  world,  were,  amidst  that 
nullity  of  all  system  and  of  all  power,  eminently  adapted  to  coalesce. 
The  incompatibility  of  their  temper  was  of  no  consequence.  The  addres.s 
of  the  mediators,  and  the  importance  of  the  interests,  sufficed  to  palliate 
that  inconvenience,  at  least  for  the  moment ;  and  a  moment  was  eniiugh 
for  eifecting  a  revolution. 

Bonaparte  was,  therefore,  determined  to  act  with  Sieyes  and  Roger 
Duces.  He  .still  manifested  the  same  aversion  for  Barras,  the  same  respect 
for  Gohier  and  Moulins,  and  maintained  a  like  reserve  with  all  three.  Bui 
Pouch^,  with  a  sagacious  foresight  of  rising  fortune,  perceived  with  the 
utmost  regret  tlie  dislike  of  Bonaparte  for  his  patron  Barras,  and  was  morti- 
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fled  to  observe  that  Barras  took  no  paius.  to  overcome  tlial  dislike.  He 
had  fully  determined  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  new  Cffisar;  but  hesi- 
tating, from  a  relic  of  shame,  to  desert  his  protector,  he  would  fain  have 
taken  him  along  wilh  him.  Assiduously  attentive  to  Bonaparte,  and  toiera- 
Oly  well  received,  because  he  held  the  portfolio  of  the  police,  he  strove  to 
coiKiiier  his  repugnance  for  Barras.  He  was  seconded  by  Real,  Bruix,  and 
ihe  other  advisers  of  the  general.  Conceiving  that  he  had  succeeded,  he 
prevailed  upon  Barras  to  invite  Bonaparte  to  dinner.  Barras  sent  him  an 
jnvitation  for  the  8th  of  Brumiiire  (October  30th),  Bonaparte  accepted  it. 
After  dinner  they  began  to  talk  of  public  affairs.  ■  Bonaparte  and  Barras 
waited  for  one  another.  Barras  first  adverted  to  the  object  of  their  meeting. 
He  commenced  with  some  general  remarks  relative  to  his  personal  situation. 
Hoping,  no  doubt,  that  Bonaparte  would  contradict  liim,  he  declared  that  he 
was  ill,  worn  out,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  retire  from  public 
business.  An  Bonaparte  still  kept  silence,  Barras  added  that  the  republic 
was  disorganized,  that  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  save  it,  to  concentrate 
the  supreme  power,  and  to  appoint  a  president;  he  then  named  General 
Hedouville*  as  worthy  of  being  elected  to  that  office.  Hedouville  was  as 
unknown  as  he  was  incapable.  Barras  disguised  his  thoughts,  and  named 
Hedouville,  that  he  might  avoid  mentioning  himself.  "  As  for  you,  general," 
added  he,  "  it  is  jour  intention  to  proceed  to  the  army ;  go,  gain  fresh  glory, 
and  replace  France  in  her  proper  rank.  For  my  part,  I  shall  withdraw  into 
that  retirement  which  I  need."  Bonaparte  looked  steadfastly  at  Barras, 
made  no  reply,  and  there  the  conversation  dropped.  Barras,  confounded, 
added  not  another  word.  Bonaparte  immediately  retired,  and,  before  he 
left  the  Luxembourg,  went  to  the  apartments  of  Sieyes.  He  declared  to 
him  emphatically,  that  he  was  resolved  to  act  with  him  aione,  and  that  they 
had  only  lo  decide  upon  the  means  of  execution.  The  alliance  was  sealed 
at  that  interview,  and  they  agreed  to  prepai'e  everything  for  the  18th  or  the 
'20th  of  Brumaire. 

On  his  return  home,  Bonaparte  found  there  Fouche,  Rfeai,  and  xhe 
Mends  of  Barras.  "Well,"  said  he  to  them,  "what  do  you  think  your 
Barras  has  proposed  to  mel  To  appoint  a  president,  naming  Hedouville 
and  meaning  himself,  and  to  send  ine  to  the  army.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  with  such  a  man."  The  friends  of  Barras  were  anxious  to  repair  this 
awkwardness,  and  strove  to  excuse  him.  Botiaparte,  without  arguing  the 
point,  changed  the  conversation,  for  his  resolution  was  taken.  Fouche  im- 
mediately called  on  Barras  to  reproach  him,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  U  go 
and  counteract  the  effect  of  his  absurd  conduct.  The  very  next  morning, 
Barras  posted  away  to  Bonaparte  to  make  excuses  for  the  language  which 
he  had  used  the  preceding  day,  and  to  ofier  his  devotedneas  and  his  coope- 
ation  in  anything  that  the  general  might  think  lit  io  attempt,  fion^ipaite 
paid  little  attention  to  him,  replied  by  generalities,  and  talked,  in  his  turn, 
of  fatigue,  of  his  shattered  health,  and  of  his  dislike  to  men  and  public 
business. 

Barras  saw  that  he  was  undone,  and  was  sensible  that  his  game  was  up 
It  was  high  time  for  him  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  double  intrigues  and  his 
cowardly  defections.  The  ardent  patriots  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
h'iia  since  his  conduct  towards  the  society  at  the  Riding-House;  the  repiib- 

"  HedouvUle  w'as  botn  in  1755. 
St  Petersburg.  On  the  reatoratior 
didd  in  iJje  year  JBai.    E. 
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1  of  the  year  111,  felt  no  other  sentiment 
•tor  him  than  contempt  and  distrust.  The  reformers,  the  politicians,  saw  ia 
him  only  a  man  stripped  of  all  consideration,  and  applied  to  him  the  term 
rotten  {pourri)  invented  by  Bonaparte.  He  had  nothing  left  him  but  some 
intrigues  with  the  royalists  by  means  of  certain  emigrants  concealed  in  his 
court  Tliese  intrigues  were  of  very  old  date.  They  had  commenced  so 
far  back  as  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  He  had  communicated  them  lo  the 
Directory,  and  obtained  their  authority  to  prosecute  them,  that  he  might 
have  in  Jiis  hands  the  threads  of  counter-revolution.  He  had  thus  secured 
the  means  of  betraying  at  wiil  either  the  republic  or  the  pretender.  A 
negotiation  was  on  foot  at  .this  moment  with  the  latter,  about  a  sum  of 
several  millions  to  second  his  return.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Barras 
was  not  sincere  with  the  pretender,  for  all  his  partialities  nmat  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  republic.  But  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  preferences  of  this  old  debauchee.  He  was  perhaps  not  ac- 
quainted with  them  himself  Besides,  at  such  a  point  of  corruption,  a 
little  money  will  unfortunately  prevail  over  all  the  preferences  of  taste  or  of 
opinion. 

Fouchfe,  distressed  to  see  his  patron  undone,  distressed  above  all  to  find 
himself  compromised  in  his  disgrace,  redoubled  his  assiduity  to  Bonaparte. 
The  latter,  distrustful  of  such  a  man,  concealed  from  him  all  his  secrets ; 
but  Fouehe,  nothing  daunted,  because  he  perceived  that  Bonaparte's  vic- 
tory was  insured,  resolved  to  conquer  his  sternness  by  dint  of  services. 
He  had  the  police ;  he  conducted  it  skilfully ;  and  he  knew  that  people  were 
conspiring  everywhere.  He  took  good  care  not  to  communicate  this  to 
the  Directory,  the  majority  of  which,  composed  of  Moulins,  Gohier,  and 
Barras,  might,  in  consequence  of  his  revelations,  have  adopted  measures 
fatal  to  the  conspirators. 

Bonaparte  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  and  almost  everything  was 
already  prepared,  Berthier,  Lannes,  and  Murat,  were  daily  gaining  the 
officers  and  the  generals.  Among  these  Bernadotte  out  of  jealousy, 
Jourdan  from  attachment  to  the  republic,  and  Augereau  from  Jacobinism, 
had  kept  aloof,  and  communicated  their  fears  to  all  the  patriots  of  the  Five 
Hundred ;  but  the  mass  of  the  military  men  was  won.  Moreau,  a  sincere 
republican,  but  suspected  by  the  patriots  who  ruled,  dissatisfied  with  the 
Directory,  which  had  ao  ill  rewarded  his  talents,  had  no  resource  but  in 
Bonaparte.  Caressed  and  won  by  him,  and  willingly  enduring  a  aiiperior, 
he  declared  that  he  would  second  all  his  projects.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  iet 
into  the  secret,  for  he  had  a  horror  of  political  intrigues,  but  he  desired  to 
be  summoned  at  the  moment  of  execution.  There  were  in  Paris  the  8th 
and  9th  dragoons,  which  had  formerly  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and 
were  devoted  to  him.  The  Slst  chasseurs,  organized  by  him,  when  he  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  interior,  and  which  had  once  had  Murat  in  its 
ranks,  was  not  less  attached  to  him  These  regiments  were  still  soliciting 
permission  to  file  off  before  him  The  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the 
adjutants  of  the  national  guard  also  begged  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  him,  and  had  not  yet  obtained  it  He  deferred  this  reception,  purposing 
to  make  it  concur  with  hia  plans  Hia  two  brothers,  Lucien  and  Joseph, 
and  the  deputies  of  his  party,  were  daily  making  fresh  conquests  .-n  the 
Councils. 

An  interview  with  Sieyes  was  fixed  for  the  15th  of  Brumaire,  in  order  to 
decide  upon  the  plan  and  the  means  of  execution.  On  that  very  day  the 
Councils  were  to  give  an  entertainment  to  Bonaparte,  as  had  been  done  on 
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his  return  fron  Italy.  It  was  not,  as  on  that  occasion,  the  Councils  which 
gave  it  officiaily.  The  thing  had  been  proposed  in  secret  committee ;  but 
the  Five  Hundred,  who,  on  the  first  moment  of  his  landing,  had  chosea 
Lucien  president,  with  a  view  to  do  honouv  to  the  general  in  the  person  of 
his  brother,  were  now  distrustful,  and  refused  to  give  an  entertainment.  It . 
was  then  decided  that  it  should  be  given  by  subscription.  The  number  of 
the  subscribers  was  from  six  to  seven  hundred.  The  dinner  took  place  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice;  it  was  cold  and  silent:  every  one  watched  his 
neighbour,  and  maintained  the  utmost  reserve.  It  was  evident  that  some 
great  event  was  expected,  and  that  it  would  be  the  work  of  part  of  those 
who  attended  the  banquet.  Bonaparte  was  silent  end  thoughtful.  This 
was  but  natural ;  for,  on  retiring,  he  was  to  go  and  determine  the  place 
and  hour  of  a  conspiracy.  No  sooner  was  dinner  over  than  he  rose, 
walked  with  Berthier  round  the  tables,  addressed  a  few  wofds  to  the 
deputies,  and  then  precipitately  withdrew.* 

He  proceeded  to  Siejes  to  make  hia  final  arrangements  with  him. 
Then  it  was  that  they  first  agreed  upon  the  government  to  be  substituted 
for  that  which  existed.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Councils  should  be  sus- 
pended for  three  months,  that  the  five  directors  should  be  superseded  by 
three  provisional  consuls,  who,  during  these  three  months,  should  exercise  a 
sort  of  dictatorship,  and  be  commissioned  to  frame  a  constitution.  Bona- 
parte, Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos,  were  to  be  the  three  consuls.  The  next 
point  was  to  settle  the  means  of  execution.  Sieyes  was.  sure  of  a  majority 
in  the  Ancients.  As  there  was  talk  every  day  of  incendiary  projects 
formed  by  the  Jacobins,  it  was  proposed  to  impute  to  them  a  plan  for 
attacking  the  national  representation.  The  commission  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Ancients,  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  Sieyes,  was  to  propose  to  transfer 
the  legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud.  The  Constitution  actually  conferred  this 
right  on  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  To  this  measure  that  Council  was 
to  add  another,  which  was  not  authorized  by  the  constitution,  namely,  to 
commit  the  duty  of  protecting  the  translation  to  a  general  of  its  selection, 
that  is  to  say,  to  Bonaparte.  The  Ancients  were  to  invest  him  at  the  same 
time  with  the  command  of  the  17th  military  division,  and  of  ail  the  troops 
cantoned  in  Paris.  With  these  forces,  Bonaparte  was  to  escort  the  legisla- 
tive body  to  St.  Cloud.  There  the  confederates  hoped  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  to  extort  from  them  the  decree  of  a  pri> 
visional  consulate.  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos  were,  on  that  same  day,  to 
resign  their  ofiice  of  directors.  It  was  proposed  to  compel  Barras,  Gohier, 
and  Moulins,  lo  resign.  The  Directory  would  thus  be  disorganized  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  majority :  they  would  then  go  to  the-Five  Hundred  and 
tell  them  that  there  no  longer  existed  a  government,  and  oblige  them  to 

"  "  It  waa  not  without  heaitiition  tlia.t  Napoleon  yielded  to  a  project  Btarted  by  Lucieii- 
who  by  all  sorts  of  mancDUvring  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  a  great  number  of  his 
ooUeapies  to  be  present  at  a  grand  eubuoription  dinner  to  be  given  to  Bonaparte  by  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  disorder  wbioli  unavoidably  prevailed  in  a  party 
amoanting  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  animated  by  a  diversity  of 
opinions,  and  the  anxiety  and  dbtrust  arising  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not  in 
the  grand  plot,  rendered  this  meeting  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  I  ever  witnessed. 
It  was  all  restraint  and  dulneea.  Bonaparte's  countenance  sufficiently  betrayed  hi* 
disBatisfaction,  Besides,  the  success  of  hie  schemes  demanded  his  presence  elsewhere. 
Almost  as  eoon  as  he  had  finished  his  dinner,  he  rose,  saying  to  Berthier  and  me, '  I  am 
tired,  let  ue  be  gone.'  He  went  round  to  the  different  tabtea,  addressing  to  the  com- 
pany coraplimenta  and  trifling  remarks,  and  departed,  leaving  at  table  the  persons  b? 
whom  he  had  heen  invited."— Bourriexne.    E, 

VOL.   IV.— 5S 
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appoint  the  thiee  cc  «!=  rhi&  pi  in  Wd  mo  t  judici  u  Jy  i,oin,eive  i  Jor 
when  a  revolution  i-i  to  Lie  effected  it  la  ilHaytt  expedient  to  disguise 
whatbcer  is  illegal  as  much  as  possible  to  inahc  use  oC  the  terms  of  a 
constitutjoi)  for  destroying  it  an  J  of  the  members  of  a  government  for  its 
overthro« 

Ihe  lyth  oi  Bruniaire  wa  fixed  for  btiming  the  decree  ol  traniidtion 
and  the  19th  for  tht  dec  sue  sittmg  at  &t  Cloud  The  tialt  ivas  divided 
The  decree  of  translation  and  the  efforts  lor  obtuuiiig  it  nere  !elt  to  bieyes 
and  his  friends  Bonaparte undertool  to  base  the  armed  force  in  reddine?'' 
and  to  lead  the  troopa  to  the  Tuilerie 

Hdiing  made  all  the  ^r^angement8  they  parte!  Nothing  \  i=  heaid  on 
all  sides  but  rumours  of  some  great  event  that  vvaa  leady  to  break  out  On 
like  occasions  simtldr  rumours  hid  alv^a)s  been  <n  circulation  There  are 
no  revolutions  that  succeed  but  such  is  can  bt  known  beforehand 
Fouche  moreover  took  good  care  not  to  torewarn  the  three  directors  who 
had  no  hand  in  the  conspiracy  Duboi=-Crince  notwithstanding  hia 
deterence  to  the  superior  talents  of  Bonaparte  in  militar)  matters  was  a 
stanch  patriot  He  received  intelligence  of  the  plan  and  hastened  to 
denounce  it  to  Gohier  and  Moulins  but  they  gave  no  credit  to  the  story 
They  kne«  full  well  that  he  I  ai  great  ambition  but  they  would  not  yet 
beheve  that  there  existed  a  coiispiraey  on  the  point  of  ejiplodmg  Barras 
certainly  perceived  i  great  bustle  but  he  was  awire  that  ie  was  r  lined 
whatever  might  happen  and  he  re'^igned  himself  like  a  coward  to  the 
influence  of  events 

The  commission  oJ  the  iucients  ot  wnich  Cornet*  the  deputy  was 
president  was  duected  to  prepare  everythino  m  the  night  between  the  17th 
and  i"*th  lor  obtaining  the  passing  of  the  decree  ot  tianslation  The 
11' indow-sh niters  were  closed  and  the  curtains  drawn,  that  the  public  might 
not  be  apprized  by  the  lights  of  the  night-work  that  was  going  forward  in 
the  bureaux  of  the  commission.  Care  was  taken  to  convoke  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients  for  seven  o'clock,  and  that  ofthe  Five  Hundred  for  eleven. 
In  this  mannerj  the  decree  of  translation  would  be  passed  before  the  Five 
Hundred  had  met ;  and,  as  al!  discussion  was  forbidden  by  the  constitution 
at  the  moment  when  the  decree  of  translation  was  promulgated,  the  tribune 
of  the  Five  Hundred  would  be  closed  by  this  promulgation.  Another  pre- 
caution was  taken  ;  that  was  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  letters  of  convoca- 
tion for  particulat  deputies.  Thus  it  was  certain  that  those  of  wiioin  any 
distrust  was  felt  would  not  arcive  till  after  the  question  was  decided. 

Bonaparte,  on  his  side,  had  taken  all  the  necessary  precautious.  He  had 
sent  lor  Colonel  Sebastiani,  who  commanded  the  9th  dragoons,  to  ascertain 
the  ieeling  ofthe  regiment.  That  regiment  was  composed  of  four  hundred 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse.  It  contained  many  young  soldiers;  but  the 
veterans  of  Arcole  aud  Rivoli  gave  the  tone  to  it.  The  colonel  answered 
to  Bonaparte  for  tiie  regiment.  It  was  agreed  that  Sebastiani,  upon  pretext 
of  reviewing  it,  should  leave  his  barracks  at  live  o'clock,  distribute  his  men 
partly  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  partly  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  that  he  himself,  with  two  hundred  horse,  should  occupy  the  Rue  du 
Mont  Blanc  and  Rue  Cfaautereiiie.  Bonaparte  then  sent  word  to  the 
ooloneis  of  Ilm  "otiier  regiments  of  cavalry  that  he  would  review  them  on 

*  "  Bonaparte  afierwarda  made  Cornet  a  men 
grand  officer  ofthe  Legion  of  Jlooour.  On  tlie  it 
a  peer  of  France  " — Seoll's  Life  of  Jfapolemt,    F. 
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the  18th.     Ik  also  desired  it  to  be  intimated  to  all  the  officers  who  wished 

to  be  presented  to  hini  that  lie  would  receive  them  on  the  morning  of  the 

same  day.     As  an  excuse  for  the  choice  of  the  hour,  he  alleged  that  he  was 

obliged  to  leave  town.     He  sent  to  beg  Moreaii  and  aJ]  the  generals 

in  the  Rue  Chantereine  a     ' 

aide-de-camp  to  Lefebyre,  i 

nioriiiug.     Lefebvre  was  who  y  d 

reckoned  upon  his  not  opposii  g  h 

sent  either  to  Bernadotte  or  to  A 

Gohier  by  inviting  himself,  tog    h 

the  18tb ;  and,  at  the  same  tim 

had  sent  his  wife  to  beg  him 

to  breakfast  with  him  in  the  R      Chan        n    * 

On  the  moruiug  of  the  18th,  a  hustie,  unexpec  d  e  bj  1  e  who'con- 
curred   in  producing  it,  manifested  itself  in     11  qu  A    numerous 

cakalry  passed  along  the  Boulevards;  all  the  ge  e  aJ  ad  ffi  e  s  in  Paris 
proceeded  in  full  uniform  to  the-Rue  Chanfereme,  lillle  suspecting  what  a 
concourse  they  should  find  there.  The  members  ofthe  Ancients  hastened 
to  their  post,  astoni.shed  at  this  sudden  convocation.  The  Five  Hundred 
were  most  of  them  ignorant  of  what' was  in  preparation.  Gohier,  Moulins, 
and  Barras,  were  in  complete  ignorance.  But  Sieyes,  who  had  for  some 
alime  been  taking  lessons  in  riding,  and  Roger  Ducos,  were  already  on 
horseback  and  proceeding  to  the  Tuileries. 

As  soon  as  the  Ancients  had  assembled,  the  president  of  the  commission 
of  the  inspectors  addressed  them.  The  commission  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  legislative  body  liad  learned,  he  said,  that  dangerous 
plots  were  hatching,  that  conspirators  were  thronging  to  Paris,  holding 
secret  meetings  there,  and  preparing  to  attack  the  freedom  of  the  national 
representation.  Cornet  added  that  the  Council  of  the  Ancients  had  in  its 
hands  the  means  of  saving  the  republic,  and  that  it  ought  to  employ  them. 
These  means  consisted  in  transferring  the  legislative  body  to  St,  Cloud,  in 
order  to  withdraw  it  from  the  attempts  of  the  conspirators,  in  meanwhile 
placing  the  public  tranquillity  under  the  safeguard  of  a  general  capable  of 
insuring  it,  and  in  choosing  Bonaparte  for  that  general.  Scarcely  was  the 
reading  of  this  proposition  and  of  the  decree  which  compreh ended  it 
finished,  when  a  certain  agitation  took  place  in  the  Council.  Some 
members  opposed  it ;  Coriiadel,  Lebrun,  Fargues,  and  Regnier,  supported  it 
The  name  of  Bonapurte,  on  which  great  stress  had  been  laid,  and  of  whose 
support  they  were  certain,  decided  the  majority.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
decree  was  passed.  It  transferred  the. councils  to  St.  Cloud,  and  convoked 
them  for  the  following  day  at  twelve  o'clock.  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  17th  military  division,  of  the 
guard  of  the  legislative  body,  of  the  guard  of  the  Directory,  of  the  national 
guards  of  Paris  and  the  environs.  Lefebvre,  commandant  of  the  17tfa 
division,  was  placed  under  his  orders,  Bonaparte  was  summoned  to  the 
bar  to  receive  the  decree,  and  to  take  the  oath  to  the  president,     A  raes- 

""Wliatlow  intiioTios  marked  the  l7Ui  of  Brmni 
Bonitparle,  and  Jis  said  ajler  dinner, '  I  have  promiEed 
but,  BS  you  may  laadlly  suppose,  I  do  not  ipt«nd  to  so.  However,  I  am  very  sorry  far 
his  obstinacy.  By  way  of  restoring  hie  conlidence,  Josephine  is  going  to  invite  him  to 
tweakfast  with  ua  to.raorrow.     Itwillbe  iraposaible  for  him  lo  suspect  anything.'" — 
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cairj  ihe   decree   iramediatel)    to   the 
general 

This  messenger  who  wa"  Cornel  tl  p  d  puty  I  imst-lf,  found  the  Boule- 
vards choked  by  a  numerous  caralry  ind  the  Hue  du  Motit  Blanc  and  the 
RuP  Chantereine  crowded  with  officer  and  teiier-iis  in  full  uniform  All 
n  ere  hastening  to  complj  with  General  Bo  lapatte's  mvitation.  The 
saloons  of  the  latter  were  too  amail  to  receive  such  a  numerous  company ; 
he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open  stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  and 
addre  sed  the  officers  He  told  the  n  that  France  was  in  danger,  and  that 
he  retted  upon  them  to  assist  him  in  saving  it  Cornet  handed  to  him  the 
deci  ee  He  aeized  it  read  it  to  the  n  and  asked  if  he  could  reckon  upon 
tiieir  support  All  replipd  clapping  their  hands  to  their  swords,  that  they 
were  ready  to  second  liini  He  then  turned  to  Lefebvre.  The  latter, 
seeing  the  troops  m  motion  without  his  orders  had  questioned  Colonel 
Sebastiani  who  without  replying  hid  desired  him  to  go  to  General  Bona- 
pdrte  Lefebvre  entered  in  an  ill  humour  WpII,  Lefebvre,"  said  Bona- 
parte to  him  yon  one  ot  the  pillars  of  thp  republic,  will  you  suffer  it  to 
pensh  in  the  hands  of  these  Icwyer-i '  Join  me  and  assist  me  to  save  it. 
Sta)  added  Bonaparte  handing  him  a  sabre  there  is  the  sabre  which  1 
wore  at  the  Pyra  nids  I  give  it  to  you  as  a  token  of  my  esteem  and  my  con- 
fidence."— "  Yes,"  replied  Lefebvre,  with  deep  emotion,  "  let  us  throw  the_ 
ImBi/ers  into  the  river,"  He  declared  that  he  would  stay  with  Bonaparte." 
Joseph  had  brought  Bemadotte;  hut  the  latter,  perceiving  the  drift  of  these 
movements,  withdrew  to  give  intimation  of  them  to  the  patriots,  Fouchfe 
was  not  in  the  secret ;  but,  apprized  by  the  event,  he  had  ordered  the  bar- 
riers to  be  closed,  and  the  departure  of  the  couriers  and  of  the  public 
vehicles  to  be  suspended.  He  then  came  in  all  haste  to  inform  Bonaparte 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  to  make  protestations  of  his  attachment  to  him. 
Bonaparte,  who  liad  thus  far  left  him  on  one  side,  did  not  repel  him,  but 
told  him  that  his  precautions  were  useless,  that  neither  ought  the  barriers 
to  be  closed  nor  the  ordinary  course  of  things  suspended;  that  he  was 
marching  with  the  nation  and  relied  upon  it.*  Bonaparte  was  informed  at 
this  moment  that  Gohier  would  not  come  on  his  invitation.  He  showed 
some  ill-humour  at  this,  and  sent  him  word  that  he  would  ruin  himself  to  no 
purpose  if  he  was  determined  to  resist.  He  immediately  mounted  his  horse 
to  proceed  to  the  Tuileries,  and  to  take  the  oath  before  the  C  n  1  f  1 
Ancients.  Almost  all  the  generals  of  the  republic  were  on  I  b  k  by 
his  side.  Moreau,  Macdonald,  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  L  1 
behind  him  as  his  lieutenants.  He  found  at  the  Tuileries'  the  d  1  n 
of  the  9th,  harangued   them,  and,  having  filled   them  with       h  n 

entered  the  palace. 

He  appeared  before  the  Ancients,  accompanied  by  this  mag    fi  fl 

His  presence  produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  proved  to  the  A  h 

they  had  associated  themselves  with  a  powerful  man,  who  poss       d    II    h 
means  requisite  for  giving  success  to  a  stroke  of  policy.     H    p  d 

himself  at  the  bar.     "  Citizens  representatives,"  said  he,  "  the  republic  was 

•  "  Fouche  made  great  professions  of  attachment  and  devotion.  He  had  given  direc- 
tiona  for  closing  the  barriers,  and  preventing  the  departure  of  couriers  and  coaohea. 
'  Why,  good  God  1 '  said  the  general  to  hini, '  wherefore  all  these  precautionB  ?  We 
go  witll  the  nation,  and  by  its  strength  alone.  Jjet  no  citizen  be  dbturbed,  and  let  thu 
triumph  of  opinion  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  tranBacUons  of  days  in  whieh  » 
'actions  minority  prevailed.'  —  Gourgaiid.    R 
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on  the  point  ol'  perishing.  Your  decree  has  saved  it.  Wo  to  tliose  who 
shall  attempt  to  oppose  its  execution !  Aided  by  all  my  companions  in 
arms,  here  assembled  around  me,  I  shall  find  means  to  prevent  their  efforts 
In  vain  examples  are  sought  in  the  past  to  disturb  your  mmds  Nothing  in 
history  resembles  the  eighteenth  century,  and  nothing  in  thia  century  re- 
sembles its  close.  We  will  have  the  republic.  We  will  have  H  founded  on 
genuine  liberty,  on  tiie  representative  system.  We  will  have  it,  I  swear,  in 
my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  my  companions  in  arms." — "We  all 
swear  it,"  repeated  the  generals  and  the  oiRcers  who  were  at  the  bar.  The 
manner  in  which  Bonaparte  took  the  oath  was  adroit,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
avoided  taking  an  oath  to  the  constitution.  A  deputy  would  have  spoken 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking  this ;  but  the  president  refused  to  hear  him, 
on  the  ground  that  the  decree  of  translation  interdicted  ail  discussion. 
The  assembly  broke  up  immediately.  Bonaparte  then  went  into  the 
garden,  mounted  his  horse,  accompanied  by  all  the  generals,  and  reviewed 
the  regiments  of  the  garrison  which  successively  arrived.  He  addressed 
the  soldiers  in  a  short  and  energetic  speech,  telling  them  that  he  was  going 
to  effect  a  revolution  which  would  restore  to  them  abundance  and  glory. 
Shouts  of  Bonaparte  for  ever!  rent  the  air.  The  weather  was  superb, 
the  concourse  extraordinary.  Everything  seemed  to  second  the  in- 
evitable attempt  (hat  was  about  to  terminate  the  confusion  by  abso- 
lute  power. 

At  this  moment  the  Five  Hundred,  apprized  of  the  revolution  that  was 
preparing,  had  proceeded  tumultuously  to  the  hail  in  which  they  met.  No 
sooner  were  they  assembled,  than  they  received  a  message  from  the 
Ancients,  containing  the  decree  of  translation.  On  the  reading  of  it,  a 
multitude  of  voices  were  raised  at  once;  but  the  president,  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, enjoined  silence  by  virtue  of  the  constitution,  whie,h  forbade  further 
deliberation.  The  Five  Hundred  broke  up  immediately ;  the  most  ardent 
of  them  ran  to  each  other's  houses,  and  held  secret  conventicles,  to  express 
their  indignation,  and  to  devise  means  of  resistance.  The  patriots  of  the 
fausbourgs  were  in  vehement  agitation,  and  thronged  tumultuously  around 
Santerre. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte,  having  finished  the  review  of  the  troops,  had  re- 
turned to  the  Tuileries,  and  gone  to  the  commission  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Ancients.  That  of  the  Five  Hundred  had  entirely  adhered  to  the  new 
revolution,  and  lent  itself  to  ail  that  was  going  on.  It  was  there  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  upon  pretext  of  carrying  the  translation  into  execu- 
tion. Bonaparte  sat  there  permanently.  Cambaceres,  the  minister  of 
justice,  had  already  repaired  thither.  Fouche  came  also.  Sieyes  and 
Roger  Ducos  arrived  to  give  their  resignations.  It  was  of  consequence  to 
obtain  another  from  the  Directory,  because  then  the  majority  would  be 
dissolved ;  there  would  exist  no  executive  power,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  to  apprehend  a  last  act  of  energy  on  its  part.  There  was  no  hope  that 
either  Gohier  or  Mouliiis  would  give  theirs  ;  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Admiral 
Bruix  were,  therefore,  despatched  to  Barraa  to  extort  his. 

Bonaparte  Chen  distributed  the  command  of  the  troops.  He  directed 
Murat,  with  a  numerous  cavalry  and  a  corps  of  grenadiers,  to  occupy  St. 
Cloud.  Serrurier  was  posted  at  the  Point-du-Jour  with  a  reserve,  Lannes 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  troops  which  guarded  the  Tuileries, 
Bonaparte  then  gave  Moreau  a  singular  commission,  and  certainly  the  least 
honourable  of  all,  in  this  great  event.  He  directed  him  to  go  with  five 
2,T 
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iiundred  mevi  si  i  gu  ird  the  Luxembourg"  Moreiu  u^  nstru  tionf,  to 
blockade  the  directors  upon  pret«>[t  of  jioviding  tor  their  safety  ind  to 
preyent  any  communication  uhdteter  betHeeii  them  and  persona  without 
the  palace.  At  the  same  time  Bjmpafte  seat  to  the  commandant  of  the 
directorial  guard  to  notify  thit  he  was  to  obey  hiin  ordeiing  him  to  quit  tl  e 
Luxembourg  with  his  troops  and  to  come  lo  hiiu  at  the  Tutlerieo  With 
the  assistance  of  Fouche  a  last  and  an  important  precaution  was  taken 
The  Directory  wis  empowered  to  suspend  the  municipahtfes  Fouche 
acting  in  his  capacity  of  minister  ol  the  police  as  ifhe  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Directory,  suspended  the  twelve  municipahtiea  of  Pans,  and  de 
prived  them  of  all  power.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  no  ral  lying-point 
was  lefi  for  the  patriots,"  either  in  the  Directory  or  in  Ihe  twelve  communes 
which  had  succeeded  the  great  commune  of  former  days,  Fouche  then 
caused  bills  to  he  posted,  exhorting  the  citizens  to  order  and  quiet,  and 
assuring  them  that  powerful  efforts  were  malting  at  that  moment  to  save  the 
republic  from  its  dangers. 

These  measures  were  completely  successful.  The  authority  of  Geaer;*! 
Bonaparte  was  everywhere  acknowledged,  though  the  Oounei!  of  the 
Ancients  had  not  acted  constitutionally  in  conferring  it  on  him.  This 
council,  in  fact,  had  a  right  to  order  the  translation,  but  not  to  appoint  a 
supreme  chief  of  the  armed  force.  Moreau  proceeded  to  the  Luxembourg, 
and  blockaded  it  with  five  hundred  men.  Jube,  commandant  of  the  direc- 
torial guard,  immediately  obeying  the  instructions  which  he  had  received, 
ordered  his  men  to  mount  their  horses,  quitted  the  Luitembourg,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Tuileries.  Meanwhile  the  three  directors,  Moulins,  Gohier, 
and  Barras,  were  in  the  most  painful  perplexity.  Moulins  and  Gohier, 
their  eyes  being  at  length  opened  to  the  conspiracy  which  had  before  es- 
caped them,  weiit  to  the  apartments  of  Barras, to  ask  him  ifhe  would  stand 
firm  with  them  and  form  the  majority.  The  voluptuous  director  was  in 
the  bath,  and  had  scarcely  heard  of  what  Bonaparte  was  doing  in  Paris. 
"That  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  gross  expression,  "has  deceived  us." 
He  promised  to  unite  with  his  colleagues,  for  he  promised  everybody,  and 
sent  Bottot,  his  secretary,  to  the  Tuileries,  to  pick  up  intelligence.  But  ao 
sooner  had  Gohier  and  Moulins  left  him,  than  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bruis  and  M,  de  Talleyrand.     It  was  not  difficult  to  convince  him  of  the  ii 
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*  "This  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  happy  strokes.  Moreau,  who  was  a  slave  to  military 
discipline,  regarded  his  aucGessful  ciyal  only  as  a  chief  nominated  by  the  Council  of 
Ancieiils.  He  received  hia  orders,  and  obsyed  them.  Bonaparte  appointed  him  com- 
mander  of  the  guard  of  the  Laiembourg,  where  tite  directors  were  under  confinement. 
He  accepted  the  command,  and  no  circumstance  could  have  contributed  more  effec- 
toally  to  the  accomplishment  of  Napolson's  views,  and  to  tii?  triumph  of  hia  ambition." 
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of  the  inspectors,  iiud  to  ask  their  two  colleagues,  Sieyes  and 
Bucos,  if  they  would  unite  with  them  to  reconstitute  the  majority,  and  to 
promulgate  at  least  the  decree  of  translation.  This  wits  a  sorry  resource. 
It  was  not  possible  to  collect  an  armed  force  and  to  raise  a  standard  hostile 
to  that  of  Bonaparte ;  it  was  therefore  useless  to  go  to  the  Tuileries  to 
beard  Bonaparte  in  the  midst  of  his  eainp  and  of  all  his  forces. 

They  nevertheless  went  thither,  and  were  allowed  to  go.  They  found 
Bonaparte  surrounded  by  Sieyes,  pucos,  a  multitude  of  deputies,  and  a  nu- 
merous staff.  Bottot,  secretary  to  Ear^^a,  had  just  been  very  roughly 
received.  "What,"  said  he  to  him,  raising  hie  voice,  "what  have  they 
done  with  that  France  which  I  left  so  brilliant  i.  I  iefl  her  peace,  I  have 
found  war;  I  left  victories,  I  have  found  defeats;  I  left  the  millions  of  Italy, 
and  I  have  found  despoiling  laws  and  wretchedness !  What  is  become  of 
the  hundred  thousand  French  whom  I  knew,  all  my  companions  in  glory? 
— they  are  dead  !  "  **  Bottot  retired  aghast;  hut  at  this  moment  the  resig- 
nation of  Barras  arrived  and  had  pacified  the  general.  He  told  Gohier  and 
Moulins  that  he  was  glad  to  see  iJiem;  that  he  reckoned  upon  their  resig- 
nation, because  he  believed  them  to  be  too  good  citiKCns  to  oppose  an  inevi- 
table and  salutary  revolution.  Gohier  replied  with  emphasis  that  he  had 
come  with  his  colleague,  Moulins,  with  the  sole  intention  of  labouring  to 
save  the  republic.  "  Yes,"  replied  Bonaparte;  "save  it?  and  with  what? 
— with  the  means  of  the  constitution,  which  is  crumbling  to  pieces  on  all 
sides  1 " — "  Who  told  you  so  1 "  replied  Gohier.  "  Perfidious  wretches,  who 
have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  will  to  march  along  with  it."  A  very 
warm  altercation  ensued  between  Gohier  and  Bonaparte.  At  this  moment  a 
note  was  brought  to  the  general.  It  informed  him  that  there  was  agreat  com- 
motion in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoine.  "  General  Moulins,"  said  Bonaparte, 
"  you  are  a  kinsman  of  Santerte?" — "No,"  replied  Moulins,  "lam  not  his 
kinsman,  but  his  friend." — "  I  am  informed,"  proceeded  Bonaparte,  "  that 
he  is  exciting  insurrection  in  the  fauxbourgs.  Tell  him  that  on  the  very 
first  raovement  I  will  have  him  shot."  Moulins  replied  with  energy  to 
Bonaparte,  who  repeated  bis  declaration  that  he  would  have  Snnterre  shot. 
The  altercation  continued  with  Gohier.  Bonaparte  wound  up  with  saying 
to  him,  "  The  republic  is  iii  danger — it  must  be  saved — /  mil  it.  Sieyes 
and  Bucos  have  given  their  resignation ;  Barras  has  just  given  his.  You 
two,  left  by  yourselves,  are  powerless;  you  can  do  nothing;  I  advise  you 
not  to  resist."  Gohiej  and  Moulins  replied  that  they  would  not  desert 
their  post.  They  returned  to  the  Luxembourg,  in  which  they  were,  from 
that  moment,  closely  guarded,  separated  from  one  another,  and  deprived  of 
all  commimication  by  the  orders  of  Bonaparte  transmitted  to  Moreau. 
Barras  had  just  set  out  for  Groa-Bois,  his  country-seat,  escorted  by  a  de- 
tachment of  dragoons. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  executive' power.  Bonaparte  had  singly 
all  the  force  in  his  own  hands.  All  the  ministers  had  assembled  at  ihg  com- 
mission of  the  inspectors,  where  he  was.  All  orders  emanated  thence,  aa 
from  the  only  point  where  any  organized  authority  existed.  The  day 
closed  in  great  tranquillity.  The  patriots  formed  numerous  conventicles, 
and  proposed  desperate  resolutions,  but  without  believmg  in  the  possibility 

'  "  Then  all  at  once  concluding  his  harangue,  in  ii  calm  tone,  Bonaparte  aoded, '  Thill 
state  of  things  cannot  possiblj'  last.  It  woiilii  lead  us  in  tiiree  year*  rj  -'wsDotiam.'  "  - 
Madame  de  Stael.    £, 
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of  executing  them,  such  was  the  dread  which  they  felt  of  the  ascendency  of 
Bonaparte  over  his  troops. 

In  ihe  evening,  a  council  was  held  at  the  commission  of  the  inspectors. 
The  object  of  this  council  was  to  arrange  with  the  principal  members  of  the 
Ancients  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  morrow  at  St,  Cloud.  The  plan 
settled  with  Sieyes  was  to  propose  the  adjournment  of  the  Councils,  with,  a 
proTisional  consulate.  This  proposition  was  attended  with  some  difficulties. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Ancients,  who  had  contributed  to  pass  the 
decree  of  translation,  were  now  alarmed  at  the  domination  of  the  military 
party.  They  had  not  imaginecf'  that  it  was  the  intention  to  create  a  dicta- 
torship in  behalf  of  Bonaparte  and  hia  two  associates.  They  merely  wished 
that  the  Directory  should  be  differently  composed,  and  notwithstanding 
Bonaparte's  age,  they  would  have  consented  to  appoint  him  director. 
They  made  a  proposal  to  that  effect.  But  Bonaparte  replied  in  a  decided 
tone  that  the  constitntion  was  no  longer  able  to  move  on,  that  a  more  con- 
centrated authority  was  absolutely  required,  and  particularly  an  adjournment 
of  ail  the  political  discussions  which  agitated  the  republic.  The  nomination 
of  three  consuls,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Councils  till  the  1st  ofVentose, 
were,  therefore,  proposed.  After  a  very  iong  discussion,  these  measures 
were  adopted.  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Duces,  were  chosen  for  consuls. 
The  prtget  was  drawn  up,  and  was  to  be  aubioitted  to  the  council  on  the 
following  morning  at  St.  Cloud,  Sieyesj  who  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  revolutionary  movemeols,  advised  that  forty  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Five  Hundred  should  be  arrested  in  the  night.*  Bonaparte  rejeoied  this 
counsel,  and  had  reason  to  repent  it. 

The  night  was  tolerably  quiet.  Next  morning,  the  19th  of  Brumaire 
(NoFember  10),  the  road  to  St.  Cloud  was  covered  with  troops,  carriages, 
and  inquisitive  persons.  Three  hails  had  been  prepared  in  the  palace :  one 
for  the  Ancients,  the  second  for  the  Five  Hundied,  and  the  third  for  the 
commission  of  the  inspectors  and  Bonaparte  The  preparations  were  to 
have  been  completed  by  noon,  but  tliey  could  not  be  finished  before  two 
o'clock.  This  delay  had  well  nigh  proved  laial  to  the  authors  of  the  new 
revolution.  The  deputies  of  the  two  Counul"  wpie  walkmg  in  the  gardens 
of  St,  Cloud,  and  conversing  together  with  e\tieme  warmth  Thoae  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  irritated  at  having  been  baninhed,  a^>  it  were,  by  tho^ie  of  the 
Ancients,  naturally  inquired  what  they  purpo-ed  doing  that  day  "The 
government  is  decomposed,"  said  they;  "granted — we  admit  that  it  has 
need  to  be,  that  it  must  be,  recomposed.  Do  jou  insiat,  instead  of  having 
inc^able  men,  men  of  no  renown,  on  placing  m  it  imposing  men?  would 
you  put  Bonaparte  into  it? — though  he  is  not  of  the  required  age,  we  again 
consent  to  it."  These  home  questionfj  embarrassed  the  Ancients  They 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  something  more  was  intended,  that  a  plan  was 
formed  for  overthrowing  the  constitution.  Some  of  them  made  insinuations 
on  this  subject,  but  they  were  unfavourably  received.  The  Ancients, 
alarnfed  on  the  preceding  evening  by  what  had  passed  at  the  commission  of 
the  inspectors,  were  quite  shaken  on  seeing  the  resistance  that  manifested 
itself  in  the  Five  Hundred.  From  that  moment  the  disposition  of  the  legis- 
lative body  appeared  doubtful,  and  the  plan  of  the  Revolution  was  in  great 

i  a  wise  one,  but  Napoleon  thought  himself  too  stronjr  to 
swore  in  the  morning,'  said  he, '  to  protect  the  niitionai 
evening  violate  my  oalh.'  "—Gmirga-ud.     E, 
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danger.  Bonaparte  was  on  horseback  at  Ihe  heaJ  othstioop  Sieyes 
aftd  Ducos  had  a  post-chaise  an  i  s  \  horses  in  waitiDg  at  the  gate  of  St 
Cloud.  Manj  other  .persons.preparing  in  case  of  check  to  betake  them 
selvesitoflightjihad. adopted  the  same  precaution  bieyes  nevertheless  di'<- 
piayed  throughout  this  whole  scene  extraordmary  i,oolness  and  presence  of 
mind.  It  was  feared  Jest  Jourdan  lugereau  or  Bernadotte  n  o-ht  co  e  to 
address  the  troops.  Orders  weie  giien  to  cut  dow  i  the  ftrst  person  vlo 
should   attempt   to   harangue  them    no  matter  whether  ^^eueral  or  lepre 


The  sitting  of  the  two  Councils  commenced  at  two  o  clock  In  the 
Ancienls  complaints  were  made  I  y  members  nho  had  not  been  summoned 
on  the  preceding  day  to  attend  the  d  scussion  on  the  decree  of  translation 
These  complaints  were  set  asido  The  Council  thei  turned  Us  attention 
to  a  message  to  the  Five  Hundred  to  nt>rm  them  that  a  majority  of  its 
members  had  met  and  were  ready  to  deliberate  In  the  Five  Hundred  the 
delibeiation  commenced  in  a  different  manner  Gaud  n  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  Sieves  and  Bonaparte  to  open  the  discus  ion  having  adverted  to 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  republic  propoM^d  two  things  first  to 
thank  the  Ancients  for  having  transierred  the  council  to  ^t  Cbud  and 
secondly  to  lorm  a  commission  charged  to  make  a  report  on  the  dangers  of 
the  repuhhc  and  on  the  mean*!  of  oh*  rating  those  danger*  If  this  proposi 
tjon  had  been  adopted  there  was  a  report  already  prepared,  and  the 
piovisional  consulship  and  the  adjournment  would  then  have  been  proposed. 
But  no  sooner  had  Gaudm  hnished  speaking,  than  a  tremendous  shout  burst 
forth  in  the  assembly.  From  all  quarters  arose  vehement  shouts  of  "  Down 
with  the  dictators! " — "  No  dictatorship  1 " — "  The  constitution  for  ever  ! " 
— "  The  constitution  or  death ! "  esolairaed  Delbrel,  "  We  are  not  afraid 
of  bayonets;  we  are  free  here."  These  words  were  succeeded  by  fresh 
shouts.  Some  deputies  eyeing  Luoien,  the  president,  furiously  repeated, 
"No  dictatorship!  down  with  the  dictators!"  At  these  insulting  cries, 
Lucien  spoke.  "  I  am  too  tenacious,"  said  he,  "  of  the  dignity  of  president, 
to  endure  any  longer  the  insolent  menaces  of  certain  speakers.  I  call  them 
to  order."  Instead  of  quieting,  this  injunction  oniy  rendered  them  more 
furious.  After  a  long  uproar,  Grand-Maison  proposed  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  The  motion  was  instantly  adopted.  A  call 
of  the  assembly  was  also  demanded.  This  too  was  adopted.  Each  deputy 
went  in  his  turn  to  the  tribune  to  take  the  oath,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
plaudits  of  all  present,  Lucien  himself  was  obliged  to  quit  the  chair  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  an  oath  tending  to  overthrow  the  plans  of  his 
brother. 

Things  were  taking  a  dangerous  turn.  Instead  of  appointing  a  com 
mission  and  listening  to  plans  of  reform,  the  t'ive  Hundred  took  an  oath  to 
uphold  what  existed;  and  the  wavering  Ancients  were  ready  to  recede. 
The  Revolution  was  likely  to  miscarry.  The  danger  was  imminent.  Au- 
gereau,  Jourdan,  the  influential  patriots,  were  at  St,  Cloud,  waiting  for  the 
favourable  moment  for  bringing  over  the  troops  to  their  side.  Bonaparte 
and  Sieyes  immediately  agreed  that  it  was  high  time  to  act,  and  to  draw 
the  wavering  mass  to  their  side,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  go  to  the  two 
Councils  at  the  head  of  his  staff.  He  met  Augereau,  v/ho  said  to  him  in  a 
jeering  tone,  " There  you  are  in  a  pretty  plight!" — "Matters  were  in  a 
much  worse  state  at  Arcole,"  replied  Bonaparte,  and  away  he  went  to  the 
bar  of  the  Ancients.     He  was  not  accustomed  to  public  assemblies.     To 
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spe^ik  for  the  first  ti 
the  firmest  minds,  an 
auch  events,  and  to  a  m 
not  fail  to  be  much  m 
the  Ancients  in  brok 
aentatives!"  said  ho, 
on  a  volcano.     Perm 
republic  to  be  in  dang 
— you  called  me  to  c 
obey  you ;  and  alrea 
sailed  by  a  thousand 
Ciesar.     Citizens  1  h 
for  me  to  assume  it  a 
glorious  triumph,  and 
I  aspired  not  to  it  th 
country  that  have  alo 
drew,  still  with  a  voic 
oua  situation  of  the  r 
civil  war  in  the  West 
■  added,  "  prevent  all  I  ei 
we  have  made  so  man 
about  the  constitiitio 
ruption  disconcerted 
himself,  he  replied  in  a 
tution.     You  destroye 
tion  on  the  18th  of  F 
22d  of  Ploreal ;  and 
the  30lh  of  Prairiai.     T 
are  striving  to  destro) 
their  projects,  and  to 
I  am  required,  I  wil 
cried  the  opponents, 
uproar  su'.ceeded  this 
curring  to  the  state  in 
take  such  measures  as 
he,  "  by  my  brethren 
brave   grenadiers   wh 
against  the  enemy — I    e 
save  the  country.     A 
tone,  "  if  any  orator, 
would  then  appeal  to. 
companied  by  the  got 

"  All  the  apeeodes 


even  daunting,  to 
mstances.  Amidst 
ny  tribune,  it  could 
agitated,  i  ' ' 


mstances.     You  are 

You  deemed  the 

body  to  St.  Cloud 

— I  left  my  home  to 

ns  in  arms  are  as- 

Cromwell,  of  a  new 

Id  have  been  easy 

of  the  most 


ited  n 


:  to  s< 


the  dangers  of  the 

M  "     Bonaparte  then 

lire  of  the  danger- 

ealened  with  a  new 

8  uth.     "Let  us,"  he 

0  things  for  which 
— "  Say  something 
eputy.     This  inter- 

p  esently  recovering 
you  have  no  conati- 
ational  representa- 
r  elections  on  the 
the  government  on 
k  of  all  the  parties 
m  into  the  secret  of 
0  have  refused.  If 
— "  Name  them," 

1  resumed,  and  re- 
d  the  Ancients  to 
Surrounded,"  said 
1  to  witness  those 
have  so  often  ied 

will  assist  you  to 
e  in  a  threatening 
f  ouliawing  me,  I 
t  that  I  march  ac- 


se  3se  ff  as  having  been  de- 
lif  th  'ell  they  may,  for  he 
;,  aiiless  his  ch  were  alike  devoid 
of  dignity  and  sense,  are  be  calk  pe  ch.  It  is  tmpoBBible  to  conceive  anything 
more  confused  or  worse  delivered  than  the  ambiguous  and  perplexed  replies  of  Bona- 
parte, There  was  not  the  slightest  connection  in  what  he  slammered  out.  He  was  no 
orator.  Perceiving  his  embarrasmenC,  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  pulling  him  gently  by  the 
coat-skirt, '  Withdraw,  general,  you  know  not  what  you  are  saying.'  It  is  hard  to  teil 
what  would  have  happened,  if,  on  seeing  liim  retire,  tlie  president  had  said, '  Grenadiera, 
lel  no  one  pass.'  Probably,  instead  of  sleeping  neit  night  at  the  Luxembourg,  Bonft- 
parte  might  have  endf  ■"  '■-- ■•■  "'---  -"-  '-  "'--'--—  "     "-        ■" 
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These  daring  woi-d^  were  a  warning  for  the  Five  Hundred.  The  An- 
cients received  them  very  favourably,  aad  appeared  to  be  won  by  the 
presence  of  the  general.     They  granted  him  ihe  honours  of  the  sitting. 

Bonaparte,  after  regaining  the  Ancients,  resolved  to  go  to  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  endeavour  to  overawe  them.  He  advanced,  followed  by  some 
grenadiers.  He  entered,  l>«t  left  them  behind  him  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hall.  He  had  to  traverse  neariy  half  the  length  of  it  to  reach  the  bar.  ■ 
No  sooner  had  he  arrived  there,  than  furious  shouts  burst  forth  from  all 
quarters.  "What!"  ctied  a  multitude  of  voices,  "  soldiers  here!  arms! 
V/ hilt  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Down  with  the  dictator!  down  with  the 
tyrant !  "  A  great  number  of  deputies  rushed  to  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
surrounded  the  general,  and  addressed  to  him  ihe  strongest  expressions. 
"  What!"  said  they,  "  is  it  for  this  that  you  have  conquered?  All  your 
laurels  are  blasted.  Yonr  glory  is  changed  into  infamy.  Respect  the 
temple  of  the  laws.  Be  gone,  be  gone ! "  Bonaparte  was  confounded 
amidst  the  crowd  that  thronged  around  him.  The  grenadiers  whom  he 
had  left  at  tlic  door  hastened  up,  pushed  back  the  deputies,  and  clasped 
hisn  in  their  arms.  It  is  said  that  in  this  tumult  some  of  the  grenadiers  re- 
ceived dagger  wounds,  which  were  intended  for  him.  One  of  the  grena- 
diers, named  Thome,  had  his  clothes  torn.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in  the 
tumult,  his  clothes  may  have  been  lorn  without  there  being  any  daggers  in 
the  case.  It  is  possible  too  that  there  might  have  been  daggers  in  more 
tlian  one  hand.  Republicans,  conceiving  that  they  beheld  a  new  Ctesar, 
might  arm  themselves  with  the  steel  of  Brutus,  without  being  assassins.  It 
is  a  great  weakness  to  justify  them  for  so  doing,*  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bona- 
parte was  thrust  out  of  the  hall.  It  is  said  that  he  was  agitated,  which  is 
iiot  more  surprising  than  the  supposition  of  d^gers.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  away  to  his  troops,  toid  them  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
assassinate  him,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  was  everywhere  greeted 
with  shouts  of  Bonaparte  for  ever.' 

Tile  storm  meanwhile  raged  with  greater  violence  than  ever  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  its  fury  was  directed  against  Lucien.  The  latter  displayed 
extraordinary  firmness  and  courage.  "  Your  brother  is  a  tyrant,"  said 
some  of  the  members  to  him;  "in  one  day  he  has  lost  all  his  glory." 
Lucien  strove  in  vain  to  justify  him.  "  You  would  not  listen  to  him,"  he 
replied.  "He  came  to  explain  his  conduct,  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
his  mission,  and  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  you  have  been  incessantly 
addressing  to  him  since  you  met.  His  services  claimed  at  least  that  he 
should  be  allowed  time  to  defend  himself." — "No,  no:  down  with  the  ty- 
rant ! "  shouted  the  enraged  patriots.  "  Outlaw  him ! "  added  they,  "  out- 
law him !  "  This  was  an  appalling  word.  Robespierre  was  undone  by  it. 
Pronounced  against  Bonaparte,  it  might  make  the  troops  waver  and  detach 
them  from  him.  Lucien  courageously  opposed  the  proposition  of  outlawry, 
and  insisted  that  his  brother  ought  first  to  be  heard.  He  struggled  for  a 
long  time  amidst  a  tremendous  uproar.  At  length,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
bis  toga,  "  Wretches ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  would  you  force  me  to  outlaw  my 
own  brother !  I  resign  the  chair,  and  I  will  go  to  the  bar  to  defend  him 
who  is  accused." 

*  '■  Though  I  did  not  accompany  Bonaparte  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  1  do 
not  heijitate  to  declnre  lliat  all  that  lias  been  said  about  asEauIls  Hiiil  poniarda  is  pura 
invention  " — Bnunienne.    E. 
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At  this  moment  Bonaparte  heard  outside  the  scene  that  was  passing  iii  die 
assembly.  He  vias  alarmud  for  his  brother,  and  sent  ten  grenadiers  to  bring 
faim  out  of  the  hall.  The  grenadiers  entered,  found  Lucien  encompassed  by 
a  group,  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  arm,  saying  that  it  was  by  his  brother's 
orders,  and  hurried  him  away.  The  moment  had  arrived  for  taking  a  deci- 
sive step.  If  there  was  any  wavering,  ail  would  be  lost.  Rhetorical  means 
for  working  upon  the  Assembly  having  become  impracticable,  no  aiternative 
was  left  but  force.  It  was  requisite  to  hazard  one  of  those  daring  acts,  be- 
fore which  usurpers  always  hesitate.  Cssar  hesitated  before  he  passed  the 
Rubicon,  Cromwell  before  he  turned  out  the  parliament.  Bouaparie  deter- 
mined to  march  his  grenadiers  against  the  Assembly.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
with  Lucien,  and  rode  along  the  front  of  the  troops.  Lucien  harangued  them, 
"The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  dissolved,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  I  that  tell 
you  so.  Assassins  have  taken  possession  of  the  hall  of  meeting,  and  have 
done  violence  to  the  majority;!  summon  you  to  inarch  and  to  clear  it  of 
them."*  Lucien  afterwards  swore  that  himself  and  his  brother  would  be 
the  faithful  defenders  of  liberty.  Murat  and  Leclerc  then  took  a  battalion 
of  grenadiers,  and  conducted  it  to  the  door  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  ad- 
vanced to  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  At  the  sight  of  the  bayonets,  ihe  deputies 
set  up  tremendous  shouts,  as  they  had  done  at  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte, 
But  these  shouts  were  drowned  by  the  rolling  of  the  drums.  "  Grenadiers, 
forward  t  "  cried  the  officers.  The  grenadiers  entered  the  hail,  and  dispersed 
the  deputies,  who  fled,  some  by  the  passages,  others  by  the  windows.  In  a 
moment  the  hall  was  cleared,  and  Bonaparte  was  left  master  of  this  deplo- 
rable field  of  battle. 

These  tidings  were  carried  to  the  Ancients,  and  filled  them  with  alarm 
and  regret.  They  had  not  wished  for  such  a  procedure.  Lucien  appeared 
at  their  bar.  He  came  to  justify  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Five  Hundred. 
The  Assembly  was  content  with  his  reasons,  for,  what  could  it  do  in  such  a 
situation^  It  was  requisite  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  proposed  object.  The  Council  of  the  Ancietifa  could  not  singly  de- 
cree the  adjournment  of  the  legislative  body  and  the  institution  of  the  con- 
sulship. The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  was  dissolved;  but  there  were 
still  left  about  fifty  deputies,  partisans  of  the  change.  They  were  collected 
and  made  lo  pass  the  decree,  the  object  of  the  revolution  which  had  just 
been  effected.  The  decree  was  then  carried  to  the  Ancients,  who  adopted 
it  about  midnight.  -Bonaparte,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Sieyes,  were  nominated 
provisional  consuls,  and  invested  with  the  whole  executive  power.  The 
Councils  were  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  the  following  Ventose.  They  were 
replaced  by  two  commissions  of  twenty-five  members  each,  selected  from  the 
Councils,  and  appointed  to  approve  such  legislative  measures  as  the  three 
consuls  should  have  occasion  to  take.  The  consuls  and  the  commissions 
were  charged  to. frame  a  new  constitution. 

"  ■  Notwithstanding  the  cries  of  "  Vive  BonapavW  !'  which  followed  this  harangue, 
the  troops  still  hesitated.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  not  fully  prepared  to  turn 
theit  swords  gainst  (lie  national  representation.  Lucion  then  drew  his  sword,  exclaim- 
ing, '  I  swear  thai  I  will  slab  my  own  brother  to  the  lieart,  if  he  ever  attwnpt  anylhing 
against  the  liberty  of  Frenchmen.'  This  dramatic  action  was  perfectly  successinl. 
Hesitation  vanished,  and,  at  a  signal  ^ven  by  Napoleon,  Mnrat,  at  the  bead  of  his 
grenadiers,  ruslied  into  the  Jiall,  and  drove  oat  tbe  representatives.    Ever;  one  yielded 
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Such  was  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,*  on  which  such  oppo- 
site opinions  are  entertained,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  outrage 
which  annihilated  our  struggling  libe^tj;,  by  otliers  as  a  daring  but  necessa- 
ry act,  that  put  an  end  to  anarchy.  "W"hat  may  justly  be  said  of  it  is,  that 
the  Revolution,  after  assuming  all  the  characters,  monarchical,  republican, 
and  democratic,  at  length  took  the  military  character,  because,  amidst  that 
perpetual  conflict  with  Europe,  it  was  requisite  that  it  should  constitute  it- 
sell'  in  a  strong  and  solid  manner.  The  republicans  deplore  so  many  use- 
less efforts^  so  much  biood  spilt  to  no  purpose,  in  order  to  found  liberty  in 
France,  and  they  are  griered  to  see  it  immolated  by  one  of  the  heroes 
whom  it  had  brought  forth.  But  here  the  noblest  of  aentiwients  leads  them 
iijto  error.  The  Revolution,  which  was  to  give  us  liberty,  and  which  has 
Yjrepared  everything  for  our  enjoying  it  some. day  or. other,  wiis  not  itself, 
neithercould  it  be,  liberty.  It  was  destined  to  be  a  great  struggle  against 
the  old  order  of  things.  Atler  conquering  it  in  France,  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  conquer  it  in  Europe.  But  so  violent  a  struggle  admitted 
not  of  the  forms  or  of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  For  a  moment,  and  but  a  brief 
one,  the  country  possessed  liberty  under  the  Constituent  Assembly  :  but 
when  the  popular  party  became  so  menacing  as  to  intimidate  public  opin- 
ion ;  when  it  stormed  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August;  when,  on  the  2d 
of  September,  it  sacrificed  all  those  of  whom  it  felt  distrust ;  when,  on  the 
2lBt  of  January,  it  forced  every  one  to  compromise  himself  with  it  by  im- 
bTuing  his  hands  in  royal  blood;  when,  iu  August,  1T93,  it  obliged  all  the 
citizens  (o  hasten  to  the  frontiers,  or  to  part  with  their  property ;  when  it- 
self abdicated  its  power,  and  resigned  it  to  that  great  committee  of  public 
welfare,  composed  of  twelve  individuals — was  there,  could  there  be,  liber- 
ty? No;  there  was  a  violent  effort  of  enthusiasm  and  heroism;  there  was 
tlie  muscular  tension  of  a  wrestler  engaged  with  a  potent  antagonist.  After 
this  moment  of  danger,  after  our  victories,  there  was  a  moment  of  relax- 
ation. The  latter  end  of  the  Convention  and  the  Directory  exhibited  mo- 
ments of  liberty.  But  the  struggle  with  Europe  could  be  only  temporarily 
suspended.  It  soon  recommenced,  and,  on  the  first  reverse,  all  the  parties 
rose  against  a  too  moderate  government,  and  invoked  a  mighty  arm. 
Bonaparte,  returning  from  the  East,  was  hailed  as  sovereign,  and  called 
to  the  supreme  power.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Zurich  had  saved  France. 
Zurich  was  but  an  accident,  a  respite;  it  required  a  Marengo  and  a  Hohen- 
liaden'  to  save  her.  It  requited  something  more  than  military  successes. 
It  required  a  powerful  reorganization  at  home  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
g  m     t        d  'l  p  It*     1    h'  f  rather  than  a  military  chief  whom 

F  d  d      Tl     1    h     nd  19 1     f  Brumajre  were    therefoie    neces 

)      All  w  y         hi        )  h  13  to  be  condemned    ind  thai  the 

h  d        b  d  f   b  vhich  he   had  just  rendered      But 

}   b       Id    1       h  p    form    a   mysterious   task     miposed 

lib  f       by  F      ,  ol  which  he  was  the  mvoluntary 

I  1  b     y   h      h  e  to  continue  for  that  could  not  yet 

H        m  n  d        lonarchica!  lorms,  the  revolution  in 

h  Id     1         m  by  seating  himself,  a  plebeian,  on  a 

h  b)  b  1     p       ff      P        to  anoint  a  plebeian  brow  with  the 

d     1     Ij  g  y  with  plebeians;  by  obliging  the  old 

"  "  Thus  was  coiisuni muted  this  last  violation  of  law — this  final  blow  against  liberty ; 
and  from  this  day  brute  force  commenced  its  dominion.  On  this  disoatroua  in-y  tte 
Revolution  expired  !  "— Jfigitet.      E 
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ariHtocracies  to  aesociate  themselvea  with  hs  pJebeian  iiistocracy ;  by 
making  kings  of  plebeians;  by  taking  to  his  bed  the  daughter  of  the 
CteSars,  and  mingling  plebeian  blool  with  the  blood  of  one  of  the  oldest 
reigning  families  in  Europe ;  by  blending  ail  nations  by  introducing  the 
French  laws  in  Germany,  in  Italy  ind  m  Spain  by  d^solving  so  many 
spells'  bymixinir  up  totrether  and  confounding  so  man)  things  Such  was 
h     mm  n  k  h  m        p    form    and  meanwhile  the  new  state 

w  d  under  the  protection  of  hi?  sword;  and 

Lb  as       f      w     m    d  h  s  not  jet  i,ome     it  will  come.     I 

h        d        b  d  h  h  as  prepared  the  elements  for  it  in 

t      pe      I  d  w   h  n  raosity     pitying   erroi     reverencing 

u        dn  fathom  the  deep  designs  of  Provi- 

dnnh        nh  n  dp  cting  when  I  conceiied  that  !  had 
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ORIGIN   OP    THE   WAR   IN   LA   VENDEE. 

{Front  tlie   Quarterly  Review,  Vul.  15.) 

'f'liE  Bocage  is  an  appellation  ol  local  fitness  which  has  been  disregarded  in  the  politj. 
eal  divifiioDS  of  the  country.  Under  the  old  monacoby  it  made  part  of  Poltou,  of  Anjou, 
and  of  the  Comt6  Nantaie ;  under  the  revolutionaTy  distribution,  it  lies  in  the  four  de- 
partments of  the  Lower  Loire,  the  Maine  and  Loire,  the  two  Sevres,  and  Xia  Vendte. 
The  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  character  and  circamBtnnces  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  alike  peculiar!  the  whole  surface  ooosists  of  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys;  acarceiy 
a  single  eminence  rises  above  the  other  aniEcientlj  to  ^ve  a  commanding  view,  and 
there  in  no  estent  of  level  gronad.  These  valleys  ai'e  watered  with  innumerable  brook- 
lets flowing  in  diiFerenc  directions,  some  towards  the  Loire,  soma  making  their  way  to 
the  sea,  otherB  winding  till  they  reach  the  Plain,  a  slip  of  land  on  the  sooth  border  of 
the  Booage,  where  they  form  small  rivets. — Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  tlie 
country.  Along  the  Si^vre  tuwurds  Nantea  it  assumes  a  wilder  ehai'octer ;  farther  east, 
*" is  the  Loire,  tixe  valleys  expand,  and  the  declivities  fkll  in  wider  sweeps.    There 


few  forests,  but  the  whole  region  has  the  woody  appearance  of  a  Flemish  landscape. 

s  inoloBures  are  sinall,  and  always  surrounded  with  quick  hedges,  in  which  trees 

itnnd  thickly  ;  tlioae  trees  ore  poilarded  every  fifth  year,  a  stem  of  twelve  or  fifieen  fett 


being  lefl  slMiding.  Only  one  great  road,  tliat  from  Nantes  to  Rochelle,  traverses  tiui 
oonnlry.  Between  this  and  the  road  Irom  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  by  way  of  roitiers,  ^n  in- 
tervol  of  nearly  one  hundi'ed  miles,  Uiere  are  only  cross-roads  of  the  worst  descriptioi 
■nL... .:l_..i__.  ,_  ..._.,.._^  ..... _.     ..-  , "erhea: 


The  byways  are  like  those  in  Herefordshire,  where  the  best  aeoount  whioli  a  traveller  hears 
iB,  that  there  ia  a  good  bottom  when  you  come  to  it.  They  are  narrow  passes  worn  io  a 
<deep  soil  between  high  hedges,  which  sometimes  meet  over  head ;  miry  in  Ihe  wet  sea 


come   to  a  cross-roasi,  and  tlie  inbabita 
lab^r     "     "       _,  , 

e  Boeage  Includes  about  sevi 
other  natural  diviaions;  the  Plain,  which  has  already  been  slightly  meiildoned,  and  ' 
which  took  no  direct  part  in  the  war ;  and  the  Marsh,  or  the  sea  coast,  a  tract  inter- 
Beeted  with  inaumei-able  ditches  itnd  canals,  where  the  inhabitants  hear  nil  the  external 
marks  of  sicklineEs  and  nlisery :  yet  have  Uiey  enjoyments  nf  their  own ;  and  chnrma  might 
be  found  in  the  region  itself,  were  it  not  for  its  insalubrity.  M,  Berthre  de  Bourniseaux, 
a  Vendean,  compares  his  native  countij  to  a  vast  body  covered  with  arteries — but  with- 
ont  a  heart ;  without  roads,  without  navigable  rivers,  without  any  means  of  exportation 
— it  had  no  trade  to  stimulate,  no  centre  to  enliven,  no  cities  to  civilize  it.  The  largest 
towns  contiuned  not  more  than  from  two  to  diree  thausand  inhabitanta :  (he  villages  were 
small  and  at  wide  intervals,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  small  tarms,  rarely  anyone 
exceeding  six  hundred  francs  in  rent.  The  chief  wealth  was  in  cattle,  and  the  landliolders 
usually 'in  vided  the  produce  with  the  tenant.  A  property  which  consisted  of  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  auch  farms  was  thought  considerable.  TTiere  was  therefore  no  odions  in- 
equality in  La  Vend^,and  the  lord  and  vassals  were  connected  by  ties  which  retained  all 
tlutt  wss  good  of  the  fiada.1  system,  while  all  that  was  evil  had  passed  away.    The  French 
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writGta  lament  the  uiiimproveJ  state  of  the  people,  their  ignorance,  tlieir  pi'ejudices, 
and  tliBir  Buperelitions;  but  nowliere  in  Fmace  were  the  peasantry  move  innocent  or 
more  contented,  nowhere  have  they  shown  themselves  capable  oi  equal  eiertions  and 
equal  lieroiain.  There  was  little  pride  among  the  gentry,  and  no  ostentation ;  they 
dwelt  more  apon  their  estates  than  was  usnal  in  other  provinces,  and  Ihaa,  for  the  most 
part,  escaped  the  leprous  infections  of  Paris.  Their  luxury  lay  in  hospitaUty,  and  the 
chase  was  their  so^e  amusement;  in  this  the  peasantry  had  liieir  share.  When  t)ie  wolf, 
the  boar,  or  the  stag  was  to  be  hunted,  the  eati  gave  notice  in  the  church,  and  the 
country  turned  out  at  the  tiDie:Bi^  place  appointed,  every  man  with  hia  gun,  with  the 
same  elacrity  and  obedience  mUeh  they  afterwards  displayed  in  wax.  On  Sundays  the 
peasantry  dajiced  in  the  oonrt  of  the  Chateaa,  and  the  Wies  of  the  family  joined  them. 
Th«  lorciB  seem  to  have  bsen  their  own  stewards ;  they  went  about  their  farms,  talked 
with  their  tenants,  saw  things  with  theit  own  eves,  shared  in  tiie  losses  as  well  as  the 
gains,  attended  at  the  weddmgs  and  drank  wiui  tie  guests.  It  was  not  possible  that 
revolutionary  principles  could  mislead  s  people  thus  (drcnmslanced. 

There  me  historical  founds  for  supposing  that  the  Vendeans  arc  descended  from  the 
Huns,  Vandals, and  Plots,  who  snbdned  the  western  pojts  of  Prance;  their  form  and 
complexion' snpport  this  opinion,  giving,  strong  indications  that  they  are  neither  of  Gal- 
lic nor  Frank  descent  Perhaps  nothing  distingu'ishes  them  more  from  Frenchmen 
in  general  ihaa  their  remarkable  taciturnity,  unless  it  be  the  parity  of  manners  for 
which  their  countrymen  eitol  them.  Drunkenness  is  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets 
tbem;  worse  vices  are  said  to  bare  been  almost  unknown  to  tbeni  before  the  civil  wars, 
and  (he  Vendeans  in  general  were  said  to  be  good  iathers,  good  sons,  and  good  husbands. 
Few  quarrels  oocnrred  among  them,  and  no  lawsuits  ;  they  had  a  wholesome  proverb, 
that  no  saint  had  ever  been  a  k.wyer,  and  their  disputes  therefore  were  always  referred 
and  easily  accommodate  by  friendly  arbitration.  Among  their  Eports,  there  are  two 
which  seem  desarvins;  of  notice.  Commune  would  cbslknge  commune  to  a  trial  of 
strength,  Uke  that  which  concludes  the  game  of  steal-clothes  in  the  West  of  England 
-^line  is- drawn,  an.  equal  number  of  picked  men  lay  hold  of  a  long  rope,  and  the 
paMy  which  pidls  the  other  out  of  its  own  ground  is  victorious.  The  other  sport  is  of 
an  intellectual  character.  He  who  kills  a  pig  usually  invites  hia  neighbours  to  a  ieast, 
which  is  called  Ice  riUes;  after  the  supper,  when  tlieir  spirits  are  Si  raised  by  wine, 
some  one  of  the.  company  mounts  the  table  and  delivers  a  saTirical  sermon.  La  mani- 
h'e  dtfairt  I'anumr  tient  tm  pea  duns  ee  pays  lie  cdle  den  chats',  says  M.  Boumiseaux. 
The  men  pinch  the  girls,  untie  their  aprons,  end  steal  kisses,  for  all  which  the  girls  box 
their  ears  in  return.  At  mariiages,  the  bridemaida  present  the  bride  with  a  distaff  and 
spindle,  to  remind  her  of  her  domestic  duties. ;  and  with  a  branch  of  thorn,  ornamented 
with  ribbons  and  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  emblematical  of  the  sotrowa  as  well  as  pleasures 
of  the  state  which  she  is  about  to  enter :  at  the  same  time  a  marriage  song  is  sung  ;  its 
tenor  is  that  Hie  season  of  joy  and  thoughtleasneas  is  past,  that  tne  morning  of  life  is 
gone  by,  that  the  noon  is  full  of  cares,  and  that  as  the  day  advances  we  must  prepare 
for  trouble  and  grief; — a  mournful  but  wholesome  lesson,  which  is  seldom  heard  with- 
out  tears.  If  the  bride  has  on  elder  sister  still  in  her  state  of  spinstership,  she  is  made 
to  spin  coarse  flai ;  and  if  an  elder  brother  of  the  bridegroom  be  unmarried,  he  has  the 
severe  task  assigned  him  of  making  a  fagot  of  tiiorns.     The  sports  continue  till  all  the 

The  smaller  landholders  and  the  townsmen  were  on  good  terms  with  the  nobles,  but. 
bad  not  the  same  attachment  to  them  as  was  felt  by  the  peasantry.  Among  them  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  was  regarded  with  pleasure ;  the  towns  indeed  were  gene- 
rafly  attached  to  the  new  principles,  but  the  bond  of  good-will  was  not  broken,  and  the 
Vendeans  acquit  their  countrymen,  who  took  part  with  the  republic,  of  any  share  in  the 
atrocities  which  were  committed.  In  the  Plain,  some  personal  animosity  was  displayed 
during  the  first  movement  of  1789,  and  some  chateaux  were  destroyed  ;  this  part  of  the 
conntry  was  much  more  civilized,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  vice  had  kept  pace  with 
civilisation.  But  in  the  Socage  the  people  wished  to  remain  as  they  were,  believing 
that  no  change  could  improve  a  condition  in  which  they  enjoyed  peace,  plenty,  security, 
and  conlentment.  Whan  the  national  guards  were  formed,  the  lord  was  called  upon  in 
every  parish  to  take  the  command  ;  when  mayors  were  to  be  appointed,  It  was  the  lord 
who^  was  everywhere  chosen  ;  and  when  orders  were  published  to  remove  the  seats  of 
the  lords  from  the  churches,  they  were  not  obeyed  in  La  Vendee.  The  peasantry  had , 
neither  been  stuna  by  insults  nor  aggrieved  bv  oppression;  they  regarded  the  lords  as 
their  friends  and  benefactors,  and  respect  and  gratitude  ore  natural  to  the  heart  of  uii- 
eorrupted  man.  The  law  which  imposed  a  constitutional  oath  upon  the  clergy  injured 
them  more  deeply ;  their  priests  were  almost  ail  born  among  them,  they  spoke  the  dia- 
lect as  their  mother  tongue,  they  were  bred  up  in  the  same  habits,  ond  the  people  were 
attached  io  them  by  every  possible  tie  of  respect  and  love.    Even  General  Tutreau 
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eaofesses  lliat  llieir  lives  were  exemplary  nnd  their  manners  truly  patriarchal, — ilfimt 
tin  cotivenii'tiaptii^aHde  cerixci  latnttdeitt  iij}^  vis  excmploirB.ft  avalent  consEn^  Us  mieurs 
patTuiTChales,  When,  ihereihre,  their  pastors  vrere  Buperseded  bj  m^n  wito  had  token  an 
oath  which  the  VendeanB  held  in  abhorrence,  the  churcheB  were  deserted,  the  new 
clergy  wera  in  some  places  insulted,  in  other*  driven  away : — in  a  parish  GOQBistiDg  of 
fotic  thousand  inhabitants,  one  of  these  men  could  not  obtain  tire  to  ligiit  the  church 
lapera.  Facial  insurreotioaa  tooit  place  and  blood  was  shed,  A  peasnnt  of  Bas  Poitou 
resisted  the  gendarmes  with  a  pitchfork;  he  had  received  two-and -twenty  sabre  atrokea, 
when  they  cried  to  him,  Reads  tui ' — Readrz  moi  num-Dievf  was  his  reply,  and  he  died 
bi  tlie  words  were  uttered 

After  the  lOth  of  August,  i  persecution  of  fhe  refractory  priests  began;  and   the 
peasants,  like  the  Cainetomans  in  Scotland,  gathered  tcjretlier,  ar       ■    t-   -j  --  '-  — 


u  the  field,  and  die  m  defending  theu'  spiritual  ftther.  More  than  fortj  parisbea 
"'sd  tomultuously ;  the  national  guards  of  the  Pl^n  routed  this  ill-armed  and 
inducted  crowd,  and  slew  about  a  hundred  in  the  field.    Life  and  free  pardon 


ivere  oftered  to  otliers  if  they  would  Duly  cri  Fine  la  nation ,'  tLcre  were  very  ft 
would  accept  of  life  upon  these  terms  the  greater  number  ibll  on  their  knees,  not  in 
suDuhoation  to  man,  but  in  prayer  to  Heaven,  and  oflered  themselves  bravely  to  the 
e  of  death; — from  man  they  requested  no  other  favours  than  that  a  little  earth 


might  be  thrown  over  their  remains,  to  preaer™  them  froi 
The  cevolutionary  writers  insist  that  the  war  in  La  Venoee  was  tne  resmt  or  piani 
:iating,  and  ably  concerted.     General  Tarreau  says,  P.  faul  ilre  bieit  igneraitl  m 


dp.  iien  mouvaUe  foi,pB«T  assigner  une  caiise  ivsntitelU  et  inslaiitatUe  &  larivolte  di 
Poitim.  General  Turreau  was  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Convention  in  its  bloodiest 
days,  and  the  feithful  servant  of  Bonaparte  after  his  return  from  Elba ;  he  hated  the  old 
government,  and  he  hated  the  BourlHins  whatever  government  they  might  establish  ; 
Imt  he  never  ol^eeted  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  revolutioriMy  madness,  nor  to  the 
heaviest  yoke  of  imperial  despotism.  Genera!  Turreau,  therefore,  may  be  sincere  in 
disbelieving  that  a  sense  of  religion  and  loyalty  could  instantaneously  rouse  a  brave  and 
simple  people  to  arras,  because,  never  liaving  felt  either  the  one  sentiment  or  the  other, 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  their  nature  and  their  sti-ength.  He  supposes  a  conspiracy  of  . 
tJie  emigrants,  the  nobids,  and  the  prtests,  fomented  bV  foreign  powers.  M.  Sour- 
niseaus,  with  more  knowledge  of  the  ciroumstances  and  the  people,  with  more  truth, 
with  sounder  philosophy,  and  with  a  better  heart,  ascribes  the  moving  impulse  to  its  real 
source.  To  expect,  he  says,  that  the  nobles  and  cle^y,  insulted,  injured,  outraged,  and 
plundered,  as  they  were  by  the  Revolution,  should  have  embraced  the  Bevolution, 
would  be  to  know  little  of  the  humuiiteart,  Ceia  ilS  dem/aider  ila  philosophic  im  miTacle, 
i:t  I'oa  saii  ipie  isf  phUoaopMe  n'enJU  jamais.  But  he  declares  that,  in  the  insurrection  of 
La  Vendue,  the  priests  and  nobles  were,  for  the  most.part^  forced  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  insurgents;  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  did  not  come  forward  voluntarily 
to  take  the  lead;  tliat,  having  taken  arms,  they  exerted  themselves  stranuonaly  ,  but 
lliat,  when  terms  of  pacification  were  proposed,  they  were  the  first  to  submit,  and  the 
peasantry  were  the  lost.  That  the  peasants  should  thus  have  acted,  he  says,  may  well 
astonish  posterity ;  for  they  derived  nothing  but  benefit  from  the  Re  vol  ution,  which  de- 
livered them  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  from  the  feudal  grievances.  Thus,  how- 
ever, it  was ;  in  Jacobinical  phrase,  tJiey  were  not  ripe  for  the  Revolution ;  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  they  loved  their  king  and  their  God,  their  morais  were  uncomipt, 
their  piety  was  sincere  and  fervent,  their  sense  of  duty  towards  God  and  man  unshaken. 
Hitherto  what  tumults  hod  broken  out  had  been  partial,  and  provoked  merely  by  local 
vexations,  chiefly  respecting  the  priests;  but  when  the  Convention  called  for  a  con- 
scription of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  a  measure  which  would  have  forced  their 
sons  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  they  abhorred,  one  feeling  of  indignalaon  rose  through  the 
whole  country,  am)  the  insurrection  through  all  La  Vendue  broke  forth  simultaneously 
and  without  concert  or  plan.  The  same  principle  which  made  them  lake  arms  made 
them  look  to  their  own  gentry  for  leaders ;  the  opportunity  was  favourable  ;  nor  can  it 
now  be  doubted,  that  if  the  Bourbon  princes  and  the  allied  powers  had  known  how  tti 
profit  by  the  numerous  opportunities  offered  them  in  these  western  provinces,  tlie  mon 
orchr  micht  long  since  liave  been  restored. 

The  10th  of  March,  1793,  was  the  day  appointed  for  drawing  the  conscription  at  St 
Florent,  in  Anjou,  upon  the  bonks  of  the  Loire,  The  yonng  men  assembled  with  a  de 
termination  not  to  submit  to  it;  after  eihortlng  them  in  vain,  the  republican  comraandei 
brought  out  a  piece  of  cannon  to  intimidate  wem,  and  fired  upon  them;  they  got  poa 
session  of  the  gitn,  routed  the  gendarmes,  burnt  the  papers,  and,  after  passing  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  rejoicing,  returned  to  grow  sober,  and  contemplate  upon  the  vengeance 
which  would  follow  them.  One  of  the  most  respectable  peasants  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  a  wool-dealer  of  the  village  of  Pin  en  Mauges,  by  name  Jaques  Cathe- 
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iineau.  Aboul  tweni.y  youug  iiieii  promiacJ  tii  liJIow  wherever  he  woulil  lead;  he  wss 
greaUj  beloved  and  reapected  in  hiB  iieifflibourhood,  being  a.  man  of  quiet  inannere, 
great  piety,  cad  strong  natural  taJenta.  They  rang  the  tncsin  in  the  village  of  Poite- 
Tini^re:  their  numbora  anon,  amonnted  lo  aliaut  a  hundred,  and  the;  determined  to  at- 
tack a  party  of  about  eighty  republioana,  who  mere  posted  at  Jallars'  with  a  piece  of 
caHQon,  On  the  way  Uiey  gathered  more  force ;  they  carried  the  poet,  look  some 
horses  and  prisonere,  and  got  posaeaaiou  of  the  gun,  which  they  named  Le  Missionaire. 
Encouraged  by  thia  success,  which  aleo  increaaed  their  numbers,  they  attacked  two 
hundred  republioane  the  same  day  at  Cheniilli,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  they 
met  with  the  same  success.  At  the  same  time,  a  young  man,  by  name  Foret,  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country,  killed  a  gendarme  who  sought  to  arreat  him,  ran  to  the 
church,  rang  the  tooein,  and  raised  a  second  body  of  insurgents,  A  third  was  raised  in 
like  manner  hy  Btofflet,  a  man  who  had  served  sixteen  years  as  a  soldier,  and  waa  at 
that  time  gameiecper  to  the  Marquis  de  Maulevrier.  On  the  16tli  of  March  both  these 
troops  joined  Cathelineau ;  they  maiched  that  very  day  upon  ChoUet,  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  that  part  of  tlie  ooantry,  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  aoidiers.  These  also 
fell  into  their  power^  and  they  foond  there  arms,  ammunition,  and  money.  Easter  was 
it  hand ;  and  the  insurgents,  thinkinv  they  had  done  enough  to.  make  themselves 
l^arcd,  thonght  they  migntkeep  the  holidays  as  usual;  tJiey  dispersed  every  man  to  his 
own  honse ;  and  a  repuHioan  column  from  Angers  traversed  the  country  without  meet- 
ing with  the  slightest  cesiBlance,  and  also  without  oommit^ng  the  slightest  act  of  vio- 
lence— a  moderation  which  M.  da  la  Roche  Jaqueleiii  ascribes  to  iear.  When  the  holi- 
days were  over,  the  insurgents  appeared. asain;  succvaa  had  jfiven  them  confidence  in 
'*■"■"  -'-eiigth ;  and,  looking  forward  with  uope  of  some  important  results  from  the  de- 


voted spirit  of  loyalty  which  they  felt  in  themselvea,  and   which  they  well  knew 

i_j  ^1 ._^  ijjp    called  for  the  (  "  ' —    '' '' ._  i..  j  ^i —   __ 

iscipline  in  a  feudal .   .    , ,    . 
noQg  the  Vendeausl    The  men  could  not  be  induced  to  form  a  patiole. 


pervaded  the  country,  they  called  for  the  gentry  of  the  country  to  lead  then 
There  was  more  di»cialine  in  a  feudaT.army,  qr  among  a  tl-oop  of  guerillas. 
"  "  leausl  The  men  could  not  be  induced  to  form 
■e  charges  which  they  would  notundertake  for 
was  necessary,  the  officers  were  obliged  t<}  perform  this  duty  themselves.  To  this  de- 
fect in  their  system  stime  of  their  most  rumoua  defeats  must  be  Dseribed.  When  the 
army  was  assembled,  and  different  columns  were  to  be  formed  to  march  ugainst  the 
different  points  of  attack,  the  manner  of  forming  them  was  singular,  and  not  with- 
out its  advantage.  !!4oticc  was  given,  M.  Roche  Jaquelein  is  going  by  such  a  road ; 
who  will  follow  him?  M.  Cathelineau  goes  in  yonder  direction;  who  follows  himr 
The  men  were  thus  allowed  to  follow  their  fevourite  leader,  with  no  other  restriction 
than  that  when  a  sufHcient  number  had  volunteered,  no  more  were  allowed  to  join.     A 

2 stem  of  tactics  had  been  formed  perfectly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  troops  and  of  . 
B  couQtty.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  improveinenta  made  by  tho  French  republi- 
cans in  f^e  art  of  war,  and  of  the  advantages  which  their  armlea  derived  when  the  £e!d 
was  once  left  open  to  merit,  and  men  rose  froni  the  rants  to  the  highest  military  rank. 
These  thinga  imposed  upon  the  English  people  ton  long.  In  La  Vendee  it  ia  perfeoUy 
oerttun  tiiat  generals  wore  employeaby  the  government  who.  had  no  other  claim  to  pro- 
motion than  their  brutality,  and  their  services  amongst  mobs  or  in  the  duba  of  the  me- 
tropolis; among  the  royalists  they  were  first  selected  from  old  fgolings  of  hereditary 
respect,  hut  intellect  immediately  rose  to  its  level,  and  even  before  any  f^lingi  of  selfish- 
ness, or  ambition,  or  vanity,  mingled  with  and  defaced  the  principle  which  first  lonsed 
them  to  arms.  Stotilet  and  Cathelineau  were  attended  to  m  the  council  with  as  much 
deference,"^):!^  obeyed  in  the  geld  with  as  much  readiness  as.  Lesonre  and  Roche 
Jaquelein.  The  Grat  principle  of  the  Vendeans  was  alnaya  to  be  assailants,. to  fjgtit 
only  when  they  pleased  and  where  they  pleased;  and,  inasHiueh  bb,  they  ohservedftiis 
principle,  they  always  fought  to  advantage.  When  Uiey  reached,  the  point  of  attack, 
the  companies  were  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  column,  every  man  foUowing 
the  captain  whom  he  preferred.  Tiieir  usual  urder  of  battle,  acqonfipg  to  Generid 
Turreau.  was  in  a  orescent,  with  the' wings  mjliche,  qompmedof  the  beet. marksmen, 
men  who  never  fired  a  sliot  wiUiout  taking  a  steady  aim,  and  who  never,  at  ordinary 
distances,  failed  in  their  mark:  their  skill  in  the  use  of  fire-arms. was  anch,  that  he  says 
no  military  people,  however  trained,  however  skilful,  could  compare  with  the  hunters 
and  sportsmen  of  Loroux  and  the  Bocagc  a^  muleteers./  But  order  of  battle  was 
what  they  seldom  thought  of;  and  tiieir  taiotics  are  more  clearly  ;eiplMned  by  the 
marchioness  who  understood  them  better  from  the  convecaation  of  her  husband  and  her 
iliends,  than  General  Turreau  did  from  tia  defeats  or  his  victories.  Their  whole 
tactics,  he  says,  consisted  in  creeping  behind-  the  hedgeii  and  surrounding  the  enemy, 
which  the  nature  of  the  country  easily  ciiahled  them  to  do  :  then  they  poured  in,  or  -" 
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men  iai  close  ituiks.  The  niomeQt  that  the  JHiies  apjieared  oout'iised,  oc  offered  opportu- 
nity, Umj  set  up  their  draadt'ol  yell,  and  aptang  upon  Ihein  like  bloodhounds  in  pureilit. 
Men  of  tlie  greatest  strength  and  a^lity  nad  it  in  charge  to  seize  the  artillery,  to  pre- 
vent H,  aa  lEey  eiid,  from  doing  uiiBohief.  "  You,  Bir,  you  are  a  Htrong  feilow  ;  leap 
upon  the  cannon."  Sometimes  witli  no  betlet  weajjon  than  a  stake  pointed  with  iron, 
the  peasants  would  do  litis,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  gnns.  If  the  crttack  was 
made  in  a  more  open  connWy,  they  aofelerated  the  decisive  movement,  and  rushed  at 
□ncp  upon  tlie  cannon,  jailing  npon  the  ground  v.  hen  they  saw  the  flash,  rising  instantly 
at  d  running  towards  th"jn  But  thfy  prtlerred  the  oovei  in  which,  fro  n  their  manner 
I  firing,  li»j  Kfre '.lire  .it  iilhiig  five  lor  one  Theit  olhcers  nerer  thougiitof  saying, 
II.  iiii   t    h     II  Ui<   itlt     thr\  )i  iinlcd  out  Rome  visible  objeLt,  a  house  or  a  tree. 

i  I  J  M  \  1  .  in  ilii  nt  1  t  Lv  Sitid  tieir  piayer,  and  almost  every  man  crossed 
h  iiiH  II  r  1  ic  iif  liiLii  ill".  ,.]  I'L  Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  bring  was  heard,  the 
I J  I  I  id  bililt  1  iJiU  lit  •■•■hi  remained  id  the  villages,  rail  to  the  church  to  pray 
111  uie  Mi-tJij  iiid  they  silio  happLned  to  bo  woiking  a  held  fell  on  their  knees  there 
oiidec  the  catiouy  ot  lieaven,  and  called  upon  the  God  of  Hosts  to  protect  those  who 
wi  re  hghtmg  ior  his'tltara,  and  for  his  holy  name  Throughout  all  La  Vendee,  says 
the  nnu^Loneas,  thi  re  was  but  one  thought  and  one  sapphoationiHt  one  tuna.  Every 
on»>  awaited  m  ptayec  the  event  oi  a  battle  upon  which  the  tate  of  all  seemed  to  de- 
pend Turreau  speaks  with  horror  oi  the  efleot  of  such  a  Bysteoi,  and  calls  upon  those 
ofliOLrs  who  had  served  upon  the  frontiers,  before  they  were  sent  into  these  depart- 
mcuta,  to  Bay  if  the  iuslrians,  oi  the  disciplined  troops  of  old  Frederick,  were  as  terri- 
ble in  acbou,  oi  possessed  as  much  address,  stratagem,  and  audacity,  as  the  peasants  of 
the  Bocage ,  to  say  if  it  were  passible  that  any  war  could  be  more  cruel  and  more  ^tigning 
tor  soldiers  ot  all  sorts ,  and  if  they  wonld  not  rather  make  a  year  s  oampaigu  upon  the 
irontiers  than  serve  a  single  month  in  La  Vendfee  "Ton  are  ctosiied,  says  he,  "be- 
fore  yon  have  time  to  itconnoitre,  under  a  mass  ol  fire,  with  which  the  eSfeot  of  our 
rants  i«  nit  to  be  compared  IF  you  withstanii  their  violent  attack,  they  'aiely  dispute 
Ihp  victiiri  'lilt  ira  I'cii  Iiltl  Iruit  ii5ni  ii.  It  is  ..Lsccelv  evet  that  cavalry  can  he 
11  I  1  I  III        i|     I     II  inrfields  and  hedges,  through 

I     dLfile,  every  obstacle  which 
II        Home  they  went,  out  of 
I  r  I  iinimcin?  ind  crying,  Vite  le 

•  »Bf  ior  thCirepubli- 
I  111    li  I  H     ige,  they  fell  in 


I  '  1  II  wore  letl  upon  tl 

I  inble  to  the  Vmdeans  than  anothoi  in  this  memo- 

II  tl  ui  V  r  ooulfl  establish  a  system  of  espionage 
,i.ioni_  1  iiploy  one  of  the  natives  as  o.  epy,  the 
mm  ithi  I  1  And  this  Turreau  gives  as  one  reason 
liir  K)  lilt  d,  and  exterminating  tliL  people  : — bui 
(I  t'li    h  r    I  li     utmost  height    even  this  general,  the 

n-Liii  <i    J  I       i  It  to  that  with  which  thp  oiasaders 

VI    r      iiiiiuil   d         '     I       il    1    'i  I  I  111    tbroneandthe  Altar  seemed  to  have 

tikciiih  !ia/  iHit  dttv  iini'iil  Iti  ir  models  Ihey  vrant  to  battle,  he  says, 
tl  i  i  tl  'I  — I  I  II  111  I  ol  111  II  111  ptiists  and  children  exciting  and  partaking 
Ihi    r  s'' ol  iln      otdiLis  — m    h    -i  him-ii  Ii  i  Ln  boys  of  twelve  years  old  slain  in  the 

uuk~  iind  hi  iai.\  In  biliLVcd  tui  Ai  dt  i'nisxye  affirms  that  Soisguay  who  com- 
mamjed  ^  division  ot  tlirce  thouamd  men  among  thL  Chouans,  was  but  6ltecn.  M 
Beithre  de  Bourmseaux  denies  tlic  stones  which  are  related  of  tlieic  snpersSIJon  ana 
gross  credulit]  ,  yet  there  are  passages  m  tlie  inoriJiioness  s  Momons  which  clearly 
show  tlie^r  pronenLBB  to  aupi.rstition ,  And  sufuly  the  cacise  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
the  perpetual  danger  in  which  they  YivpA,  and  the  horrors  which  were  continually 
nefore  their  eyes,  were  likely  (o  inflame  tiieit  imaginaUons.  It  is  said  that  soine  of  die 
priests  promised  them  a  miracle,  and  declared  that  all  who  were  killed  by  the  enemy  in 
tho  cause  of  the  holy  church,  should  rise  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.    ft  iB 
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aJded  that  many  woinen  kept  tlie  bodies  of  their  Imebanda  and  tlieic  eons  unburied,  in 
expectation  of  this  resurrection ;  luid  a  ;et  wilder  tale  is  told  by  Frudhomme,  wbich 
Home  German  poet,  whose  imegmatian  revolts  at  no  conceivable  horror,  might  think  s 
fit  subject  to  be  clothed  in  verse.  A  girl,  who  had  heard  and  believed  this  opinion, 
suddenly  remembered  it  aa  she  was  watching  by  tlie  death-bed  of  her  lover.  It  occurred 
to  her  how  happy  it  would  be  for  both,  if  he  could  be  made  a  partaker  of  this  resuttec- 
tion ;  he  was  too  weak  to  leave  his  bed— oh  that  the  Blues  might  find  him  there,  and 
give  him  liis  crown  of  martyrdom  1  Some  republican  troops  entered  the  village ;  she 
nred  at  them  from  the  window,  and  escaped  by  a  back  door  into  the  woods.  They 
i|roke  open  the  doors  and  murdered  the  dying  man.  After  some  houta  she  returned ; 
her  first  design  had  been  accomplished ;  and  she  closed  the  door  carefully.  The  second 
day  she  placed  provisions  by  the  bedside;  the  third  day  came  and  called  him;  and 
clung  still  to  the  hope  of  seeing  him  revive,  till  the  fourth  moining,  when  she  could  no 
longer  resist  the  painful  evidence  of  her  senses. 

This  was  a  case  of  individual  madness,  the  efi'sot  of  love,  grief,  credulity,  and  insane 
hope.  From  such  cases  no  general  inferences  can  be  drawn;  but  that  the  Vendeana 
were  generally  under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  enthuaiasm  is  certain.  Man, 
who  is  by  nature  relieious,  always  becomes  superstitious  in  proportion  as  he  is  ignorant 
or  ill-instructed ;  and  timea  of  public  calamity  are  always  times  of  fanaticism.  But 
however  exalled  the  imaginations  of  this  brave  people  may  have  been,  and  however  ex- 
travagant their  eipectations  of  the  visible  interference  of  Heaven,  their  earthly  desirea, 
if  the  monarcby  should  by  their  efibrls  be  restored,  indicate  equal  moderation  and  no- 
bleness of  mind.  First  they  would  have  asked  that  the  whole  of  the  Bocage,  which 
now  made  part  of  three  provinces,  should  be  formed  into  a  separate  province,  under  the 
name  of  La  Vendee,  a  name  which  they  now  regarded  with  becoming  pride  ;  the^ 
would  have  entreated  the  King  that  he  would  be  pleased  once  to  honour  it  with  his 
presence  ;  that  a  corps  of  Vendeans  might  form  part  of  his  body-guards ;  aud  that  in 
memory  of  the  war  the  white  flag  might  always  be  hoisted  upon  the  towers  of  all 
their  churches.    They  desired  no  dim' — '   -    ''  ' '-      -  '-■-  '- "" — 


They  desired  no  diminution  of  imposts,  no  eiempti.     _.  ^ 

cciviucB,  iio  peculiar  privileges,  but  they  wonld  have  solicited  that  some  former  plans 
for  opening  roads  and  rendering  their  streams  navigable  might  be  efiected.  Suoh  was 
the  recompense  which  the  Vendeans  would  have  asked  if  they  had  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  Jacobine  tyranny,  and  placing  the  innocent  dauphin  upon  the  throne  of 
ttis  murdered  father.    Shame  be  to  the  Bourbons  if  it  be  not  accorded  them  now  '. 
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The  subjoined  character  of  Robespierre  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  his  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  than  any  with  which  the  revolutionary  historians  bave 
furnished  us. 

Died,  aSlh  July,  1794,  at  Paris,  aged  35,  under  the  gviiKotine  (with  nearly  seventy 
of  his  party,  members  of  the  Convention),  Maximilian  Robeapierre.  This  emulator  of 
(Cromwell  was  short  in  stature,  being  only  five  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height.  His 
atop  was  firm,  and  his  quict  pace  in  walking  announced  great  activity.  By  a  kind  of 
Eonlraotion  of  the  nervea,  he  used  often  to  fold  and  compress  hie  hands  in  each  other  ; 
and  spasmodic  contractiona  were  perceived  in  his  shoulders  and  neck,  the  latter  of 
which  he  moved  convulsively  from  side  to  side.  In  his  dresa  he  was  neat  and  even 
elegant,  never  failing  to  have  his  hair  in  the  best  order.  His  features  had  nothing  re- 
mukable  about  them,  unless  that  their  general  aspect  was  somewhat  forbidding  j 
his  complejiion  was  livid  and  bilious  j  his  e^es  dull  and  sunk  in  their  sockets.  The 
constant  blinking  of  tlie  eyelids  aeemed  to  arise  from  convulsive  agitation  ;  and  he  was 
never  without  a  remedy  in  his  pocket.  Ha  could  soUen  his  voice,  which  was  natuFolly 
harsh  and  croaking,  and  could  give  grace  to  his  provincial  accent.  It  was  remarked  of 
him  that  he  couid  never  look  a  man  full  in  the  face.  He  was  master  of  the  talent  of 
declamation ;  and  aa  a  public  speaker  was  not  amiss  at  composition.  In  his  harangues, 
he  was  extremely  fond  of  the  figure  called  aTUithesis  ;  but  failed j  whenever  he  attempt- 
ed irony.  Hia  diction  was  at  times  harsh,  at  others  harmoniously  modulated,  fre- 
quently brilliant,  but  often  trite,  and  was  constantly  blended  with  common- place  digres- 
sioua  on  virtue,  crimes,  and  conspiracies.  Even  when  prepared,  he  was  but  an  indiffer- 
ent orator.  His  logic  was  otten  replete  with  sophisms  and  subtieties ;  but  he  was  in 
general  steriJ  of  ideas,  witii  but  a  very  lunited  scope  of  thought,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case  with  these  who  are  too  much  taken  up  with  themselves.  Pride  formed  the  baaia 
of  his  character ;  and  he  had  a  great  thirst  for  literary,  but  a  still  greater  for  political, 
fame.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  yet,  above  Mr.  Pitt,  he  could  see  no- 
body unlesa  himself.  The  reproaches  of  the  Enghah  jonrnalists  were  a  high  treat  to  his 
vanity  : — whenever  he  denounced  them  his  accent  and  espresaion  betrayed  how  much 
his  self-love  was  flattered.  It  was  delightful  to  him  lo  hear  the  French  armies  named 
tho  "  armies  of  Robespierre  ;  "  and  he  was  charmed  with  being  included  in  the  list  of 
tyrants.  Daring  and  cowardly  at  the  same  time,  he  threw  a  veil  over  his  manceuvres, 
and  was  oilen  imprudent  in  painting  out  hia  victims.  If  one  of  the  representatives 
made  a  motion  whicli  displeased  him,  he  suddenly  turned  round  towards  him,  with  a 
menacing  aspect,  for  some  minutes.  Weak  and  revengellil,  sober  and  sensual,  chaste 
by  temperament,  and  a  libertine  by  the  effect  of  the  imaginatjon,  he  was  fond  of  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  women,  and  had  them  imprisoned,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  restoring 
them  their  liberty.  He  made  them  shed  tears,  in  order  to  wipe  them  from  their  cheeks. 
In  practiaing  his  delusions  it  was  his  particular  aim  to  act  on  tender  and  weak  minds. 
He  spared  the  priests,  because  they  could  forward  his  plans ;  and  the  superstitious  and 
devotees,  because  he  could  convert  them  into  instruments  to  favour  his  power.  His 
style  and  exprsosion  were  in  a  manner  mystical ;  and,  next  to  pride,  subtlety  was  tlie 
most  marked  featui'c  of  his  ciiaracler.  He  was  surronnded  by  those  only  whose  conduct 
had  been  highly  criminal,  because  he  could,  with  one  word,  deliver  them  over  to  the 
punishment  of  the  law.  He  at  once  protected  and  terrified  a  part  of  the  Convention 
He  converted  crimes  into  errors,  and  errors  into  crimes.  He  dreaded  even  the  shades 
of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  whose  influence  he  weakened  by  substituting  bis  own.  He 
was  so  extremely  suspicious  and  so  distrustful,  that  be  could  have  found  it  in  liis  heart 
to  guillotine  the  dead  themselves.  To  enter  into  a  strict  analysis  of  his  character,  Ro 
hespierre,  born  without  genius,  could  not  create  circamstances,  but  profited  by  them 
with  address.  To  the  profound  hypocrisy  of  Cromwell  he  joined  the  cruelty  of  Sylla, 
...-.,...„ ■ .-.u.   — .  __,(,. J  _.i,.,__.  _.__.,.,__  if  eiUier  of  these 
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ambitioui  i  oi  iituitr  jiit  pride  and  his  ainhition  liir  abote  his  laems  Bipoatd  him  to 
ridicuie.  To  obiccie  the  emphasis,  with  which  he  boasled  of  having  prockimed  the 
esiatence  of  tbe  Supreme  Being,  one  might  have  said,  that,  according  to  his  opinion, 
Ood  woald  not  have  existed  without  him.  When,  on  the  night  of  flie  27th  of  Ju!7, 
he  found  lumself  abaadoned  by  bin  tiriends,  he  discharged  a.  pistol  in  his  month,  and,  at 
the  same  timi',  a  gendaiinc  wounded  him  by  the  discharge  of  another.  Robespierre  fell 
bathed  in  blood ,  and  a  sates  eiilotte,  approaching  him,  pronounced  these  words  in  hia 
ear;  "There  is  a  Supreme  Being!"  Previously  to  hjs  execution,  the  bandage  being 
taken  off  his  head,  his  jaw  fell  down,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  which  he  nad  given 
himself."  " 


.  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  attempted  to  shoot  himself  by  diaeliai'ging  a  pistol 
into  his  mouth,  which,  however,  only  i'nietuted  the  lower  left  jaw,  and  left  it  hanging 
down  by  the  flesh  and  ligaments ;  but  a  field  officer  in  tbe  French  army,  of  tbe  name  of 
Meda,  Bubsequentlji  oiaimed  the  bonour  of  having  fired  this  shot;  and  he  supported  his 
assertion  by  some  plausible  'fectB. '  BSada — who  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  oolooef,  and  was 
Killed  in  that  laiik  at  the  battle  of  Moskiva — ivas  at  this  period  of  the  age  of  eighteen  oc 
nineteen,  and  a  private  gendarme;  as  such  tie  accompanied  Leonard  Botirdon  in  his 
attack  on  the  Robeapienians  in  tiie  Maison  de  Viile.  and  showed  so  muoh  firmness  and 
couraae,  tliat  when  Bourdon  returned  to  the  ConvenlJoQ,  to  give  an  account  of  his  sao- 
cesH,  he  brought  Meda  with  him^  placed  him  by  his  side  in  the  tribune,  slated  tliat  he 
had  with  his  own  band  frappe  ^iterally  strtiok,  but  it  probably  means  woKJided  or  killmCj 
two  of  the  eonspiratots,  and  obtiuned  for  hiin  the  honours  of  the  Mtting,  honourable 
mention  in  the  prods  vei-ial,  and  a  promise  of  military  promotion.  The  next  day  there 
appears  an  order  of  tlie  Convention  to  delive^c  to  Meda  a  pistol  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  bir  the  day  before.  All  Ibis  the  m-ocis  verbal  of  Uie  sittings  and  the  report  in 
the  Monitenr  record.  But,  ou  the  other  h^uid,  it  is  not  stated  that  0R«  ol'the  two  struck 
bj  Meda  was  ttobe^ierrB.  On  the  contrary,  Soui'don  says,  that  Meda  disamud  him 
ofa  knife,  but  does  not  say  tlial  he  either  atruck  or  shot  bIh — a  dicumstsnce  so  tran- 
Boendently  important,  that  Bourdon  eould  have  hardly  oalitted  to  state  it,  had  it  been  so. 
Nor  is  it  said  tiat  Uie  pistol  delivered  to  Meda  was  bis  own,  nor  that  it  was  the,  pistol 
by  which  Robespierre  was  wounded ;  nor  i3  any  reason  given  why  he  should  have  shot 
Roltespierre,  whom,  if  his  own  aecouot  be  correct,  he  might  have  taken  alive.  Meda, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  accompanied  Bourdon  (Bourdon  says  that  ho  ■aever  maited  him), 
and  distinguished  himself  generally ;  hut  neither  in  the  prods  terb<d,  nor  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  is  there  any  evidence  of  his  having  shot  Robespierre  ;  and  hie  own  statement  is 
somewhat  at  variance  with  Boufilon's,  and  hot  very  intelligible  as  to  the  posidon  in 
waich  the  alleged  shot  was  Sred.  TtuA  would  of  itself  eiscite  some  doubts,  but  these 
doubts  ate  moch  strengthened  by  the  following  facts ;  1.  Barrire,  in  the  ofScial  re- 
port, (made,  not  Uke  Bourdon's,  verbally,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  but 
on  the  third  day,  and  after  the  collection  and  examination  of 'aJI  the  facts,)  stales  dis- 
tinctly that  Robespierre  clmnsiW  wounded  himself:  2.  The  surgeon  who  dressed  the 
wound  made  a  technical  and  omoial  report,  that  it  must  have  been,  inflicted  by  the  pa- 
tient himself;  and,  3.  It  is  staled,  that,  as  the  poor  wretch  lay  nwngled  on  a  table  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  lie  supported  his  broken  jaw,  and  endeavonred  to  absorb  the  blood 
vUhavioelleit  pislol-bagjVlbitb  he  had  in  jlis  letl  hand.  Thia  trifling  circumstance, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  invented,  strongly  corroborates  the  reports  of  Barr^ce 
Bud  the  surgeon,  and  the  general  opinion.  We  suppose  the  truth  to,  have  been,  that 
RJibespiecre  drew  his  pistol  from  the  woollen  hag,  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  gendarmes  shot  himself  with  the  right,  and  fell — that  Meda 
picked  up  the  pistol  and  carried  it  to  the  Convention,  which  next  day  restored  it  to  him 
as  a  trophy  to  which  he  had  the  best  right.  This  conjecture  seems  to  reconcile  all  the 
feetaandaii  the  statements,  except  only  tlieifflriy  assertion  of  Meda  himself —  QiMriwiy 
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Abb  HE,  the  gales  of  the,  forced  by  the  popu- 
lace, i  61;  Swiss  prisoners  sent  I' 
336;  twenty-four  priests  murdered  in  the 
courtyard  of,  35B  ;  trial  hold  at,  357. 

Abercroinhy,  Gen.  Sir  Ralph,  account  of 
him,  iii.  139;  conduola  the  expedition  of 
EngUsh  and  Russians  against  Holland,  iv. 
376. 

Abaukir,  details  af  the  battle  of,  iv.  3S5 ;  its 
fetai  consequeaces  to  the  French,  SSB, 
395,  39T. 

Abrantes.  Duchess  d',  her  account  of  the 
Btate  of  society  in  Paris  in  1796,  iii.  374. 

Adams,  John,  an  American  paldot,  account 
of,  iv.  103. 

Adda,  line  of  the,  farced  by  the  Austrians, 

Adige,  line  of  the  French  army  forced  by 
the  Ai^strians  on  Ibe,  iv.  17. 

Agra,  Bishop  of,  account  of  hia  reception  by 
(he  Vendeans,  a  214. 

Albarade,  M.  d',  minister  of  marine,  com- 
plaints against  hitn,  ii.  236,  243. 

Abitte,  M.,  order  for  his  arrest,  iii.  363 ;  accu- 
sation against  him,  264. 

Alcudia,  Duke  of,  see  Godoy. 

Alexandria,  town  of,  taken  by  the  French,  iv. 
368;  root  of  the  French  army  in  the  de- 
serts of,  375. 

Allied  army,  vigorous  eiTorts  of  the,  i.  345  ; 
deplorable  condition  of,  380;  marches 
against  France,  ii.  101 ;  progress  of  the, 
113;  position  of.  133;  amonnt  of,  306; 
forms  the  blockade  of  CondS,  ib. ;  divided 
interests  of,  316;  besieges  Mayence,  248; 
Valenciennes,  252;  arrives  before  Cssar's 
Camp,  263;  movements  of,  in  August, 
1793,283;  besieges  Dunkirk,  391;  oam- 
pelled  to  retire,  394;  occupies  Maubeuge, 
3S5;  amount  of,  326;  concentrated  be- 
tween (he  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  328  ; 
amount  of,  in  the  Netherlands. .  lit.  20; 
movements  of,  in  1794,  27;  disorder  of, 
138;  arrangements  of,  for  (he  defence  of 
Nimeguen,  176. 

Alvinzy,  Marshal,  appointment  to  command 
the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  iv.  46  ;  his 
coDJlicls  with  Bonaparte,  53;  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Rivoli,  77,  81 ;  at  the  battle 


of  Areola,  58,  61; 


a  the  Tyrol, 


Amar,  M.,  drams  up  the  accueation  agMnst 
the  GIrondins,  ii.  351. 

America,  treaty  of  commerce  between  Eng- 
land and,  iv.  103. 

American  mar,  ei&ctB  of,  on  the  French 
nobility,  i.  IS. 

American  ships,  impressed  by  tlie  British 
squadrons,  iii.  17. 

Amsterdam,  reception  of  the  French  army 
in,  iiL  183. 

AndreOBsy,  General,  account  of,  iv.  330. 

Ariglas,  Boissy  d',  see  Boissy. 

Anglo-Prussian  league,  i.  14L. 

Anglo-Russians,  landing  of  in  Holland,  iv. 
376 ;  defeated  and  compelled  to  capitulate 


Anselme,   Gen.,   proceeds  to  Nice,  i.  410; 
occupies  it,  411 ;   proclamation  issued  by 
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irdered  by  Dumouriez  to 
feign  an  attack  upon  Breda,  ii.  93;  pro- 
ceeds before  Gertruydenburg,  ih. 

Ai^onne,  campaign  in  the  forest  of,  i.  370. 

Aries,  Archbishop  of,  murder  of,  i.  356. 

Army  of  the  West,  organiKation  of,  (a  reduce 
Vendee,  ii.  311;  discontent  in,  on  tho 
appointment  of  Gen.  L^chelle,  339 ;  defeats 
tfieVende         t  Ch  1  t  3J'  t    f 
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regulations  lo  diminish  theciiculalion,  373 
cBose  of  their  increaeed  value  in  1793 
361 !  creation  of  a  thousand  millions  ir 
I7Q4f  iii.  40;  increased  depredation  ir 
their  value  atler  (he  fall  of  Robespierre 
124;  means  proposed  ta  decrease  thcii 
circulation,  202,  203;  effects  of  their 
ispid  fall,  260;  means  proposed  to  witl: 
draw  them,  351 ;  Bourdon  of  the  Oise' 
plan,  2S3;  adopted,  254;  measures  fo 
ledudng  them,  273 ;  plan  of  (ae  Directory 
for  the  return  of  the  assignals,  and  sub 
VBrtJng  them  lo  the  public  treasury,  347 
rejected  bj  the  Council  of  Ancients,  349 
project  of  a  forced  loan,  350 ;  their  value 
almost  null,  376;  the  plate  broken  up, 
377. 

Aubry,  Francois,  account  of.  iii,  S65. 

Augereau,  Fierre-Franfois  Charles,  account 
of,  Iii.  1S6;  It,  IB;  takes  the  garrison  of 
Legnano  prisoners,  iv,  34 ;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Arcole,  57  ;  colours  presented 
to  him  by  the  two  councils,  62;  sent  to 
Paris  by  Bonaparte,  ITS;  command  of  the 
military  division  in  Paris  given  to,  179; 
commander  of  the  army  of  Germany,  311; 
deprived  of  the  command.  240. 

Aulic  council  at  Vienna,  prohibits  the 
speaking  of  public  events,  iv.  13;  its 
change  in  the  plan  of  campaign  for  1709; 


Austria,  conlicues  the  war  with  France,  iii. 
19;  supplied  with  funds  by  the  English 
government,  241 ;  makes  overtures  to  the 
French  government,  365 ;  prepares  for  the 
campaign  of  1799,  382 ;  renews  her  efforts 
to  recover  Lombardy,  iv.  46 ;  equips  an 
army  for  the  recovery  of  Italy,  ib.;  the 
Directory,  propose  a  n^oliation  with,  63 ; 
devotion  of  the  citizens  of,  to  the  emperor, 
74;  new  campaign  against,  109;  treaty 
between  France  and  324  negotiates  wiA 
the  Germanic  I^mpire  and  France,  at 
Gastadt,  338;  prepare:  for  the  campaign 
of  1799,  323;  suspicions  against  Austria 
respecting  the  acsaasmations  at  Kastadt, 
337. 

Emperor  of  see  Francia  I 

• Archduke  of  see  Charles  Louia 

Austrian  army,  losa  of,  in  the  battle  of  Je- 
Biappes,  ii.  9 ;  besieges  Valenciennes,  363 ; 
coroplelo  rout  of  at  Turcoing,  iii.  33 ;  de- 
fiialed  at  Fleurtis,  82 ;  at  the  battle  of  the 
Outihe  and  Roer,  139,  141;  armistice  be- 
tween and  the  republican  army,  355 ; 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lodi,  406;  force 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  iv.  17;  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Lonalo,  31 ;  at  Castighone, 
33 ;  anecdote  of  their  dispersion  after  their 
successive  defeats  in  Italy,  83, 

. cabinet  rejects  the  negotiation  for 

an  armistice  with  France,  iv.  64 ;  levies 
troops  to  reinforce  Alvinzy,  ^3. 


Austrian  committee,  i.  245. 

ministers,    their    negotiations  with 

Bonaparte,  after  the  Ircaty  of  Leoben,  iv, 

179. 
Autun,  Bishop  of,  see  Talleyrand. 

BiBiEDP,  Gracchus,  account  of,  iii.  371 ;  Ma 
paper,  the  "Tribun  du  Peuple,"  ib.;  his 
conspiracy  against  the  Directory,  379  :  his 
apprehension,  380  ;  letter  to  the  Directory, 
391;  ejecuted,  iv.  99. 

Bailly,  Jean  Sylvain,  appointed  a  dt^uty,  i. 
33;  his  interview  with  the  liing  respect- 
ing the  disputes  of  the  states-general,  42  ; 
attempts  made  to  displace  him  from  the 
presidency,  62 ;  appointed  mayor  of  Paris, 
71 ;  persuades  the  king  to  return  lo  Paris, 
73;  sketch  of  his  Ufe,  1!3;  his  plan  for 
the  sale  of  the  possessions  of  the  clei^, 
146 ;  resigns  his  mayoralty  301  bust  of 
removed  from  the  coun   I  hall   333    his 


Bencal,  M.,  one  of  the  co 


irbaroui,  Charles,  his  ardou      Q 

lulion,  i.  362;   his   plana    fo 

263;  his  interview  with  Robesp 

deputy  to  the  National  Con 

his  opinion  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  ii. ; 

four  decrees  proposed  by,  431. 

Barbe-Marbois,  M.,  account  of  him,  iiL.335. 
irnave,  Ant.  Pierre  Joseph  Marie,  his 
speech  on  the  right  of  m^ing  peace  and 
war,  i.  144 !  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  lo  reconduct  the  king  to  Paris, 
182 ;  the  queen's  high  opinion  of  him,  ib. ; 
diclatea  the  answer  of  the  ting  lo  the 
assembly,  185. 

Barras,  M.,  appointed  to  command  the  armed 
force  in  Paris,  iii.  101 ;  one  of  the  live 
directors,  337 ;  appointed  to  command  the 
army  o!  the  interior  on  the  insurrection  of 
the  seclions,  320;  compliments  General 
Bonaparte,  328  ;  Ms  character,  iv.  88  ;  his 
manner  of  hving,  89 ;  contrives  with  Rew- 
bel  and  Lareveillere  a  project  for  the 
apprehension  of  Pichegru  and  others,  162, 
192,  apjjhes  to  Heche  for  the  assistance 
of  hrs  troops,  166 ;  his  address  to  Gen. 
Bonaparte,  330 ;  pays  him  great  attention, 
234;  his  enmity  towards  Rewliel,  342; 
his  conversation  with  Bonaparte,  416 ; 
consents  to  resign  his  directorship,  423. 

Barr^re,  M.,  account  of,  L  406 ;  addresses  the 
assembly,  434 ;  his  dngnlar  character,  ib.  t 
president  of  the  Convention,  45 ;  his  con- 
duct towards  Louis  XV!.,  46 ;  reviews 
tiie  trial  of  Louis  at  tiie  Hall  of  Conven- 
tion, ii.  65;  member  of  the  comiaittee  of 
public  welfare,  133;  scheme  of,  respecting 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Convei,- 
lion,  160;   proposes  the  abotilinn  n''  >,r.e 
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commission  of  twelve,  184;  his  plan  foi 
suppreBEing  the  insurrection  of  the  depa^^ 
ments,  201;  one  of  the  committee  of 
public  welfare,  233 ;  his  report  on  PiK'f 
machinations,  iii.  45 ;  on  the  comparative 
slate  of  France  in  1793,  and  1794,  87; 
arrested,  SOS  ;  decree  for  his  transportation, 
321, 

Bartheleiny,  Fran5ai3,  account  of,  Iii.  239  ; 
elected  one  of  the  directors,  iv.  160;  his 
arrest,  300 ;  condemned  to  banishment, 
308,  304. 

Uassano,  Duke  of,  see  Marel. 

battle  of,  iv,  aa. 

Bassevilla,  M.,  French  envoy  in  Rome, 
massacred,  iii.  39S. 

Baetille,  attack  upon  the,  i.  67;  surrender  of, 
69. 

Ba.llalions  of  Orleans,  of  whom  composed,  ii. 
213. 

of  Paris,  conduct   of   during  the 

revolution,  ii.  346. 

Beaulieu,  Gen.  Baron  de,  account  of,  ij.  7 ; 
endeavours  to  disconcert  the  French  army,  8. 

Beautiamais,  ViscountAWander, account  of, 
iL  251. 

Bel^um,  commencement  of  the  invasion  of, 
i.  411  ■  several  parties  in,  ii.  11;  occupa- 
tion of,  18;  united  to  France,  til,  333. 

Bell^;3rde,rediictionoflIie  fortress  of,  it.  313. 

Beuezech,  M.,  minister  of  the  interior  under 
the  Directory,  his  proposition  relative  to  the 
radons,  iii  366 ;  the  Directoi?  refuse  his 
reaigiiatJon,  372. 

Bergamo,  town  of,  revolt  in,  iv.  1 16. 

Beme,  insurrection  in,  iv.  350 ;  taken  by  the 
French  army,  351. 

Bemadotte,  Gen.  Jean  Baptisle  Jules,  ac- 
count of,  iv.  37 ;  his  retreat  upon  Nurem- 
burg,  i£.;  appointed  minister  of  war,  366; 
forms  anew  plan  of  campaign,  369;  his 

Berthier  do  Sauvigny,  account  ot  his  murder, 
i.76. 

,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Nenfehatei 

and  Wagram,  account  of,  ii.  3!4 ;  opinions 
of  iiim,  ib. ;  conveys  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio  to  Paris,  iv.  225;  commands  the 
French  troops  in  Italy  on  the  departure  of 
Bonaparte,  226 

Berlrand  de  Molteville,  M.,  nis  conversation 
Tvith  Louis  XVI.  relative  lo  the  new  cnn- 
edtuUoD,  i.  197 ;  his  dieBcnsiona  with  Nar- 
bonne,  337 ;  his  account  of  Mallet  dn  Fan's 
embassy  lo  Germany,  355 ;  of  his  repep- 
lion  there,  256 ;  account  of,  305  ;  his  opi- 
nion nf  Bonaparte,  iv.  64. 

Beesieres,  Gen.  Jean  Baptisle,  acconnt  of,  iti, 
415, 


appointed  to  succeed  Kellermann,  !9  ;  at- 
tacks Treves,  20  ;  his  courage,  110;  joins 
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the  commissioners  appointe*!  to  arrest  Uu- 
mouriez,138;  aucceedsMoceaii  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Holland,  iii. 

Bic^tre,  hospital  of  the,  si^ene  of  carnage  in, 
i.  365,     , 

Billaud-Varennes,  M.,  life  of,  i,  336 ;  repairs 
to  the  Abbaye,  361 ;  elected  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  387;  opposes  tha 
request  of  Louis  XVI.  for  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  ii,  47;  opinion  of  him,  ib.  113; 
hia  animosity  against  Robespierre,  iii.  90; 
bis  speech  respecting  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists, 167,  16S;  arrested,  305;  decree 
for  his  transportation,  331 ;  account  of  his 
after  life,  ib. 

Biron,  Gien.,  sent  to  command  the  army  in 
La  Vendee,  iL  213;  repairs  to  Tours,  313; 
forms  an  army  for  the  relief  of  Nantes,  233  ; 
summoned  to  tiie  bar  of  the  Convention, 
245. 

Biaaeghern,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  ii.  294. 

Boissy  d'Anglas,  M.,  account  of,  ii.  192 ;  ac- 
cused of  withholding  the  supplies  of  bread, 
iii,  200  ;  hia  calmness  on  the  invasion  of 
Iha  Convention  by  the  populace,  358. 

Bologna,  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Bonaparte,  iii.  421. 

Bommel,  isle  of,  taken  by  the  French  army, 
iii.  179. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  opinion  of  the  Abb6 
Bieyes,  i.  37 ;  of  Necker,  147  ;  of  Billaud- 
Varennes,  ii.  47 ;  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Girondins,  towards  Louis  XVI,  59 ;  of  Kle- 
ber,  208  ;  of  Robespierre,  338  ;  sketch  of 
his  liie ;  391  ;  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  393— -395 ;  his  own  account  of 
that  siege,  396  ;  his  o[nnion  of  Gen.  Mack, 
iiL  30 ;  his  personal  appeantnca,  34 ;  his 
plan  for  attacking  tha  Piedmontese,  35 ; 
opinion  of  Massena,  36 ;  of  Moreau,  SS ; 
of  Robespierre,  lOS;  directs  the  councils  of 
the  I'epublican  leaders,  on  the  frontiers  of 
nice,  136  ;  his  plan  for  the  invasion 'of 
Piedmont,  143:  notice  of  hia  arrest,  144; 
hia  opinion  of  Rewbal,  337;  of  George 
Cadoudal,  288 ;  of  Madame  de  Stsfl,  307 ; 


point;<d  second  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  ib, ;  his  military  operations  on 
the  insurrection  of  the  sections,  322,  326  ; 
his  own  account  of  the  af&ir,  336;  compii- 
mented  by  the  Convention,  328;  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
353;  anecdote  of  him,  ii.;  Madame  Boni> 
rienne's  description  of  him,  374;  his  mar- 
riage with  Madame  Beanhamais,  375;  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
383,  389  ;  account  of  his  conquest  of  Pied- 
mont, 390,  397,  398 ;  his  n^otiations  with 
(he  court  of  Turin,  308 ;  grants  an  armis- 
tice to  tbe  King  of  Piedmont,  li.;  his  pro- 
clamation to  his  soldiers  after  the  victory 
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of  Piedmont,  397  ;  advances  to  LoQibardj, 
403 ;  grants  an  armistice  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Farms,  403 ;  Isviee  contributiona  in  Par- 
tus, ib.  i  defeats  the  Austtians  at  the  battle 
ofLodi,406;  sets  out  foe  Milan,  407 ;  hU 
public  enb'y,  40S;  imposes  a  inntribaUon 
on  the  Milanese  for  the  wants  of  liis  army, 
i6.;  the  Directory  interferes  with  hia  mili- 
tary plans,  409 ;  tenders  Ma  resignation, 
410  ;  his  proclamation  to  his  soldiem,  ib, ; 
returns  to  Milan  on  the  revolt  in  that  city, 
411;  permits  Iho  soldiers  to  j}illag:B  Paiia, 
413 ;  his  proctamation  in  Brescia,  411 ;  his 
passage  of  the  Mindo,  416  ;  forms  a  corps 
I  to  attend  him,  ih.i  his  interview  with  several 
Tenefian  envoys,  417;  prepares  the  siege 
ef  Mantua,  418;  the  Directory  impose  a 
condition  an  him,  419 ;  si^s  an  arroisiice 
with  the  King  of  Naples,  490  ;  his  letter  t« 
the  senate  of  Genoa,  ib. ;  his  reception  at 
MoJena,  4S1;  casUe  ofUrbino  surrenders 
to  him,  ib. ;  his  negotiation  with  the  pope, 
ib. ;  enters  Tuscany,  432 ;  reception  in 
Florence,  ib. ;  matictoas  report  respecting 
him,  iv.  4;  Hoche's  letter  to  him,  ib,; 
loses  the  Ime  of  the  Adige,  IT;  his  combi- 
nations to  repair  tliis  loss,  18  ;  his  victory 
of  Lonato,  31;  of  Castiglione,  33;  his 
military  and  political  operations,  S4,  S8 ; 
gains  the  battle  of  RoTeredo,  31 ;  his  pas- 
sage of  theBrenta,33;vicloriesof6aEsano, 
33 ;  Su  George,  34 ;  remarks  on  liis  con- 
qaests,  4!  ;  urges  negotiations  with  the 
Italian  powers,  46 ;  his  negotiation  with 
the  pope,  48 ;  organizes  the  Cispadane 
republic,  49;  delivers  Corsica  from  Eng- 
land, GO ;  his  critical  ^tuation  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Austrian  army  nnder  Alvinzy, 
61;  his  letter  to  the  Directory,  ib.;  skir- 
mishes widi  Alviniy,  53 ;  his  arrange- 
ments at  the  battle  of  Arcole,  57 ;  hia  per- 
sonal courage  at  tiiat  bidtle,  S8 ;  his  own 
account  of  it,  69 ;  defeats  the  Austrsans, 
61;  re-enters  Verona,  ib.;  increases  Us 
military  reputation  by  the  battle  of  Arcole, 
62 !  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  armistice 
with  Austria,  63 ;  the  Directory  jealous  of 
Mm,  64 ;  Gen.  Clarke  appointed  to  act  as 
a  spy  upon  liim,  65 ;  his  ill  health,  74 ; 
extract  from  his  tetter  to  his  wife,  ib, ;  bis 
proceedings  against  the  contractors,  76 ; 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Italian  powers,  ib. ; 
amount  of  his  army,  76;  his  military  ar- 
rangements at  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  77; 
Austrian  army  lay  down  their  arms  to  blm, 
81 ;  snrrender  of  Mantua  to  him.  82 ;  his 
clemency  to  Wurmser,  S3  ;  review  of  Ms 
ULmpargn  in  Italy,  S4 ;  marches  against 
the  papal  states,  106;  his  treaty  with  the 
pope  at  Tolentino,  108  ;  his  orders  respect- 
u^  (he  French  priests  in  Italy,  109;hi9  un- 
successful negotiations  with  Venice,  110; 
lus  campaign  against  Austria,  ib. ;  procla- 


mation to  the  soldiers.  112;  passage  of 
the  Tagliamento,  113;  master  of  the  sam- 
mtt  of  the  Alps,  116;  his  interview  with 
the  Venetian  envoys,  118,  119;  sends  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  senate,  131 ;  his 
letter  to  the  Archduke  Oliarles,  1S2; 
Marches  on  Vienna,  123 ;  enters  Leoben, 
ib, ;  grants  a  suspension  of  arms  for  five 
days,  ib, ;  signs  (he  treaty  of  peace  at  Leo- 
ben, 138 ;  his  answer  to  the  Venetian  en- 
voys, 133,  134;  destroys  the  repubUc  of 
Venice,  13S ;  his  influence  in  Milan,  143 : 
reflections  on  bis  proceedings,  ib. ;  proposal 
to  Eomamo  him  Itahcns,  144 ;  his  devotion 
to  the  Directory,  165 ;  gives  a  festival  to 
his  armies,  1 76  ;  sends  the  addresses  of  his 
divisions  to  the  Directory,  177;  his  nego- 
tiations with  Austria  after  the  preliminaries 
of  Leoben,  17S,  191;  Ms  ol»ervations  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Gen.  Ho<Jie,  309,  310 ; 
is  discontented,  and  applies  for  his  dismis- 
sal, 315 ;  his  labours  in  Italy,  216 ;  forms 
(hs  Cisalpine  republic,  317;  chosen  as  ar- 
biter between  the  countries  of  the  Valteline 
and  the  Giisons,  318;  his  advice  to  the 
Genoese  government,  319;  his  views  in 
the  Mediterranean,  !&.;  course  of  his  nego- 
tiations veith  Austria  at  Udine,  330 ;  his 
interviews  witii  M.  de  Cobenlzel,  222,  233 ; 
signs  (he  treaty  of  Campo  Foriaio,  224  j 
sends  it  to  the  Directory,  336;  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land, 336;  prepares  to  leave  Italy,  387; 
his  reception  on  his  roate  to  France,  ifi. ; 
arrives  In  Paris,  238 ;  his  enthusiastic  re- 
ception, 339  ;  speech  to  the  Directory.  230  ; 
his  popularity,  333  ;  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Institqte,  333  ;  his  policy,  334;  disap- 
proves of  the  projected  invasion  of  England, 
336 ;  his  project  for  an  enpediiion  to 
Egypt,  237,  356;  preparations,  357;  ar- 
rives at  Toulon,  283 ;  p-oclamation  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  ib.;  surrender  of  Malts  to 
him,  365;  arrives  at  Alexandria,  2GB; 
makes  himself  master  of  the  town,  ib. ;  his 
plan  for  the  conqaest  of  Eygpt,  373  ;  letter 
to  tile  pacha,  ib, ;  his  political  and  mililai? 
operations  there,  374  ;  hattie  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, 37S;  establishes  himself  at '  Cairo, 
290 ;  course  of  his  political  and  military 
arrangements  at  Cairo,  381;  founds  the 
Institute  of  Egypt,  384;  his  address  to  his 
army  atier  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  388; 
marches  to  Syria,  takes  Gaza,  and  the  fort 
of  El  Arish,  387;  bis  opinion  of  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  398 ;  besieges  Su  Jean  d'Acre, 
ib. ;  his  victory  of  Mount  Tabor,  390  ;  re- 
turns to  Egypt,  393 ;  his  victory  ovet  the 
Turks  at  Aboukir,  393 ;  receives  news  from 
Europe,  and  departs  secretiy  for  France, 
399 ;  lands  at  Frejus,  406 ;  an^ves  in  Paris, 
409  ;  general  enthusiasm  on  his  return,  i&.; 
i^tation  of  the  difierent  parties,  410  411 
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iCBoiveB  to  unite  widi  Sieycs  lo  overturr. 
Uie  diiectoiial  eonsdtution,  414,417;  Ilia 
interview  with  Sieyes,  ih.;  appears  before 
flie  Council  of  AiUHeotB,  430;  account  of 
the  iaaurrectioii  which  gave  to  him  the 
consulship,  431,  428;  refleclions  relative 
to  him,  439. 

Bonaparle,  Joseph,  account  of  him,  iv.  243. 

,  Lncian,  his  opinion  of  Robespierre, 

L  103 ;  watches  the  prrtcesdioga  of  the 
Directory,  iv.  Slfl ;  Iiis  project  of  o  sub- 
8crip1ion  dinner  to  be  given  to  Bonaparte 
by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  417;  his 
speech  to  Ihe  Coundl,  43T. 

Bonchamps,  M.  dc,  talents  of,  il  151;  at- 
tacks Thouara,  163 ;  mortally  wounded  at 
[he  battle  of  Choice,  "   """ 


-,Mad 


iii.70. 


Bonnaud,  Geu.,  dBfeale  Iha  Dubo  of  York  at 
Tureoing,  iii.  83. 

Bonnet,  M^  anecdoto  related  of  Dantoa  in  his 
vrork,  "L'Art  ila  rondre  !es  Revolutions 
ntiles,"  ii.  453. 

Bonnier,  M.,  assa&ination  of,  iv.  336. 

Bordeaux,  eicitemcnt  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
against  Che  Convention,  ii.  19S,  199 ;  en- 
ergy of  the  insurrection  at,  304  j  acccpta 
Ule  constitution,  343;  ordinance  respecting- 
the  governmeBt  of,  340 ;  atrocities  commit- 
ted in,  ifi. 

~      '  ~'  ,  appointed  to  sncceed  Beur- 


aonville  as 

m&isler  of 

Viir, 

Louia  Antoin 

de, 

Bonill^,  Marquis  de,  account  of,  i.  133 ;  at- 
templa  lo  check  the  revolutionary  ardour 
of  hb  army,  159 ;  auppresBOB  ^e  mutiny 
of  die  army  at  Mela,  ib. ;  hb  precautions 
to  succour  the  king,  160;  his  thiestening 
ietter  .  to  the  National  Asiombly,  ]86 ; 
Count  de  Gouvemel^E  letter  lo  him,  193; 
obeervations  in  his  memoirs  on  the  senli- 
meata  of  foreign  courts  in  regard  to  France, 
231 ;  his  conversation  v/]lh  the  Emperor 
Xaopold,  ib, 

Boilrbotte,  M.,  decree  for  his 

accusation  against  him,  305;  condeoiQed 
TO  death,  369 ;  attempts  to  slab  himself,  i(. ; 
eMcated,  370. 

flounion  of  the  OisB,  M.,  his  speech  respect- 
ing popular  socie^es,  iii.  1 58 ;  his  plan  for 
witiidrnving  the  aasignats  and  raising 
their  ralue,  353, 

Bourrienne,  M.,  his  account  of  the  battie  of 
Locli,  iii.  406. 

-,  Madame,  her  remarks  respecUng 

e  Girondins, 

Bora,  M.,  his  negotiations  witii  the  Girondin 
deputies,  i.  3(IT ;  letter  to  him  from  the  Gi. 
Tondins,  30  R. 


Brenta,  Bonaparte's  passage  of  the,  iv.  38, 
Bresda,  recaption  of  Bonaparte  in  the  town 

of,  iii.  414;  agitated  slate  of,  iv.  1 IG. 
Brest  squadron,  reorganized,  iii.  33;  its  en. 

gagement  with  the  English  fleet,  36, 
Bretagne,  war  of  the  Chouans  in,  iii.  34,  1 45 ; 

t«ductian  of,  by  the  French  army,  38S. 
Bridport,  Adm.  Lord,  his  naval  e 

with  the    French    fleet 


Brienne,  M.  de,  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
appointed  to  the  ministry,  i.  30;  his  plan 
for  destroying  the  political  power  of  the 


iac,  devastations  of  the  republicB 
■i.  346. 


Brissot  de  Warviile,  M.,  leader  of  the  Gironde, 
account  of  him,  i.  300  ;  his  distinc^on  of 
the  classes  of  emigrants,  304 ;  Latiifelte's 
character  of,  303  ;  Bsaertions  of  the  Jtico- 
bjns  respecting,  889 ;  elected  secretary  la 
the  committee  of  tha  National  Convention, 
394;  o]ie  of  the  accused  Girondins,  exe- 
cuted, ii.  355. 

Brottier,  Ahbe,  a  royalist,  his  intrigoes,  iv, 
94;  aiTeated,  98;  condemnud  to  banish- 
ment, 303, 

Brueys,  Adm.,  commander  of  the  French 
espeiiicion  to  Egypt,  iv.  363;  hia  bravo 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  38/; 
killed,  i«. 

,  Madama,  letter  to,  from  Bonaparte, 

on  the  dcatli  ot  her  husband,  iv.  387. 

Brumaire,  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
181h,  see  Imiirrectuni. 

Brune,  Gon.,  hia  capture  of  Berne,  iv.  351 ; 
appointed  to  command  the  army  of  Hol- 


land,  : 


of    him,    ib.i    i 


mander-iii-chief  in  Holland,  376;  retreats 
upon  A  matardam,  i&, ;  defeats  the  Anglo- 
Russians  in  Holland,  anc!  compels  them  to 
capitulate,  405. 

Brunawick  Luneburg,  Charles  William  Fer- 
dinand Duke  of,  Prussians  under  his  com- 
mand, i.  378 ;  account  of,  ii, ;  issues  a  ma- 
nifesto on  the  advance  of  the  Prussian 
army  upon  France,  313;  consideration  of 
its  effects,  316:  his  opinion  relative  lo  the 
invasion  of  France,  347;  ventures  an 
attack  upon  the  French  army,  .^78  ;  with- 

.  draws  !:ds  columns,  379;  replies  lo  the 
memorials  of  Dumouriez,  381 ;  cnmrnande 
the  Prusaans  in  the  Vosges,  ii.  387;  re- 
signs the  command,  389  , 

Bry,  Jean  de,  proposes  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  Marat,  ii.  4. 

Bulletin  dea  Lei?,  ii 
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Cabai 

S36. 


'B,  Count  Francois,  accoant  of,   J 


CaclaudBl,  George,  joina  the  Quiberon  eipe- 
dition,  ill.  S87  ;  account  of  hini,  ib. 

Caen,  seat  of  the  centml  coEnmiCtee  of  ile- 
partmenta  fixed  al,  ii.  303 ;  measures  of  the 
asBemblj  of,  303 ;  agitation  in  the  town 
of,  2SJ. 

Ciesiit's  camp,  allied  army  airive  before,  ii, 
264 ;  evacuateil  by  the  French,  si. 

Cairo,  occupied  by  the  Ftendi  army,  iv. 
'281;    Bonaparte's   political    and   miliisry 

.   artsngemenla  in,  ib.i  insurreclion  in,  386. 

Calendar,  French,  altered  by  the  republic, 
iL  Z6i. 

Caloiuie,  M.  de,  character  of,  i.  19;  opposi- 
tion to  his  ministry,  SO ;  his  conduct  as 
comptroller  of  the  finapces,  135. 

Cambac^res,  Jean  Jacques  Reps,  declara- 
tion of.  respecting  Target,  ii.  4S ;  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  1 06  ;  personal  appear- 

Cambon,  J.,  character  of,  ii.  16;   life,  ib. ; 

.  senUmenta  of,  88;  appointed  member  of 
the  commillee  of  public  welbre,  133;  pro- 
poses to  institute  the  Great  Book  of  the 
public  debl,  ii.  273 ;'  his  plan  to  capi- 
talize the  life  annuities,  iii.  41 ;  hia  finan- 
cial measuree,  161  ;  juslilies  his  conduct 
to  the  Convention,  162  ;  his  proposition  of 
a  loWary,  203. 

Camitle-Desmoolins,  account  of,  i,  190;  a 
member  of  the  Insurrectional  Committee, 
297;  elected  member  of  the  National 
Convention,  aS7;  character  of,  ii.  237; 
his  defence  of  Gen.  Billon,  23S ;  bis 
sketch  of  the  despoliam  of  France  under 
(he  republic,  383  j  estracls  from  his  jonmiil 
"  The  Old  Cordelier,"  41 6  ;  his  alluaons  in 
it  to  suspected  persons,  41' 


Camus,  A.  G.,  elected  secretary  to  (he  com- 
millee  of  the  National  Convention,  i.  394 ; 
account  of  him,  ii.  19;  one  of  [ho  comraia- 
aioncra  appointei!  to  arreat  DumourieK, 
128;  reads  (ho  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, 130. 

Canclaiu,  Gen.,  character  of,  ii.  245 ;  his  p!an 
for  reducing  the  Vendeans,  390 ;  prepares 
to  march  inlo  La  Vend^,  328 ;  removed 
from  the  command,  329. 

"Cannonade  of  Valmi,"  battle  so  called, 
i.  379. 

Carletli,  Count,  conduct  of  the  Directory  to, 


ofclen 


mcy. 


419;aummoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Jacobii 
419;  eicluded  from  the  Cordeliers,  430; 
Ma  detence  in  his  journal,  431 ;  denounced 
at  the  Jacobins,  424 ;  extracts  from  his 
"Vieui  Cordelier,"  434;  arrealed,  447, 
hia  conduct  on  reading  the  act  of  his  accu 
ration,  449  ;  trial,  453 ;  executisn,  450. 

,  Madame,  her  trial   and 

execution,  ii.  458. 

Campaign  of  1793,  review  of,  ii.  410. 

Cnmpan,  Madame,  her  account  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  regard  for  Bamave,  i.  183; 
her  remarks  on  (he  presentation  of  the 
constitution  to  Louis  XVI.,  19T;  on  the 
king'a  secret  correspondence  with  Co- 
blonti,  203 ;  on  his  protest  againal  the 
war,  337. 


ealy  of,  beH 


Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  e 


t   from. 


Camot,  M.,  Napoleon's  opinion  of  him,  ii.  14; 
pronounces  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
Lours  XVI.,  67 ;  a  member  of  ihe  camtDi^ 
Me  of  public  welfare.  270  ;  account  of  him, 
ib.;  directs  all  military  operations,  335; 
reflections  on  his  conduct,  ib.;  opinions 
of  his  talents,  iii.  118;  appointed  one  of 
the  five  directors,  338  ;  defects  of  his  mili- 
tary plan  in  Italy,  409  ;  his  plari  of  cam- 
paign on  the  Danube  and  the  Ehine,  423  ; 
his  character,  iv.  87 ;  Ma  aingular  position 
in  the  Ditoc(ory,  191 ;  order  for  his  arrest, 
200;  escapes,  ib.i  condemned  to  banish- 
ment, 303. 

Carra,  J.  L.,  account  of,  i.  397. 

Carrier,  Gen.  J.  B.,  his  atrocities  in  Nanlea, 
iii.  69;  his  trial,  165;  defence,  166;  sent 
to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  tb. ;  condemn- 
ed to  death,  174. 

Cartaux,  Oen,,  account  of,  iL  286. 

Cassano,  baUle  of,  iv.  347. 

Castiglione,  battle  of,  iv.  22. 

Cathelineau,  Gen.  Jacques,  character  of,  ii. 
148,332;  attarfis  Thouors,  152;  appoint- 
eil  generalissimo  of  the  Vendean  army, 
223;  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  upon 
Nantes,  223. 

Catiietine,  EmpFeas  of  Russia,  notice  of  her 
letter  to  (he  Emperor  Leopold,  i.  331; 
observations  roapecting  her,  2B6 ;  Mogra- 
phical  notice  of,  ii.  81 ;  her  influence  in 
the  Revolution,  ifi.;  her  reception  of  the 
French  princes,  iii.  147. 

Catholic  religion  attempt  to  suppress  it  in 
France,  ii.  305 ;  atjuration  of,  by  many  of 
the  clergy,  368;  by  the  sections,  369. 

Catholica,  restitution  of  their  churches,   iii 

Gazette,  M.,  rescued  from  death,  i.  359. 
Central  aasembly  of  resistance  to  oppression, 
formed  at  Caen  by  tile  deputies  of  depart 
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seizure  of  the  deputies  of  the  Co. 
lion,  163. 
Chabot,  F,,  account  of,  L  399 ;  inv 
BgaioGt  Manuel's  ceremonial  boirowetl  from 
royalty,  394;  his  opinion  of  Msrat,  414; 
of  Lonvet'a  speech,  430 ;  opposes  Ihc 
demand  of  Louis  XVI.  for  counsel,  ii.  47  : 
his  evidence  against  Che  Girondins,  351. 
"  Ctiaina   of    Slavery,"    boob  published   by 

Marat  so  called,  ii.  10. 
Chalier,  M.  J.,  account  of,  ii,  144. 
Champ  de  Mars,  fSte  of  the  Federation  held 

at  ^  i.  151 ;  tumult  at,  189. 
Championiiet,  Gen.,  his  military  operalio 
the  Roman  States,  against  ihe  Neapolilan 
army,  iv.  311;  his  conquest  of  Naples, 
314;  a  comniiESian  appointed  for  his 
trial,  3S3;  liberated  by  the  new  Direc- 
tory, 366. 

Charette,  M.,  Vendean  chieftain,  ii.1  GO ;  lakes 
the  Iste  of  Noirmoutiers,  151,  3S9;  cha- 
racter of,  398;  separates  from  the  Ven- 
deans,  his  devotion  to  royalism,  iii.  14S; 
his  quarrels  with  Stoffiet,  1S9  )  negotiations 
between  him  and  (he  republican  generals, 
191,  331 ;  his  terms  of  capitulation,  331 ; 
signs  his  submission  to  tlie  French  repub- 
lic, 333;  his  reception  at  Nantes,  ib,; 
personal  appearance,  ih. ;  negotiates  with 
the  foreign  princes  after  his  submission, 
383  ;  his  attack  on  the  republicans,  343 ; 
defeated  at  Si.  Cyr,  345;  his  conflicts 
with  Hoche,  360 ;  takes  refuge  in  the 
noods,  363 ;  account  of  his  skirmishes 
with  Hoche,  3g5  ;  refuses  the  Directory's 
ofiers  to  him,  387;  his  examination  and 
execntion,  8S8. 
Charleroi,  invested  by  the  French  army,  iiL 

80  ;  surrenders,  82. 
Charies  Louis,  Archduke  of  Austria,  obtains 
an  advantage  at  Tongres,  ii.  103 ;  his 
Oiilitary  career,  ib. ;  succeeds  Cien.  Clair- 
(ayt  in  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army, 
iii.  383 ;  his  military  operations  on  the 
Bhine,  435;  abandons  Germany  and 
marches  towards  the  Danube,  43 1 ;  de- 
ftaled  at  Neresheim,  iv.  36 ;  plan  of  cam- 
paign atler  that  defeat,  ib. ;  defeats  Jourdan 
at  Wurlzburg,  36 ;  gains  great  repute  from 
the  campaign,  40 ;  besieges  the  fortress  of 
Keh),  73;  disputes  the  passage  of  the  Tag- 
liamento  tvith  Bonapfuie,  113;  hia  con- 
flicts at  Mount  Tarwis,  I14;lelterta,froni 
Bonaparte,  133;  hia  reply,  ih,;  recom- 1 
mends  peace  with  France,  134. 
Chutres,  Dulte  of,  see  Louis  Fhillippe. 
Chateaubriand,  F.,  his  answer  to  the  King  of 

Prussia,  L  377. 
Chatillon,  massacre  of  the  Vendeans  in,  ii. 

330. 
Cbaumelte,  P.  G.,  life  of,  ii.  94 :  addresses 
the  commune  upon  the  conspiracy  against 
Ubelty,  171 ;  procureur-genereJ  of  the  com- 
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muiie,  334 ;  hia  exertions  in  regulating 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  ib, ;  his  munici- 
pal inslruciioDs  for  the  recognitian  of 
suspected  persoiis,  341 ;  his  speech  on  the 
conduct  of  tradesmen,  359;  his  atheistical 
opinions,  366 ;  speaks  against  the  Catholic 
rehgion,  ib.;  arrested,  440. 
Chauvelin,  Franfois,  Marquis  de.  account  of 

him,  ii.  85. 
Chenier,  M.,  draws  up  a  report  on  the  atatfl 

of  royalism  in  Franco,  iii.  348. 
Cherasco,  armistice  concluded  at,  iii.  397. 
Cholet,  engagement  at,  between  the  Vendeans 

and  republicans,  ii.  333. 
Chouans,  accoiinl  of  them,  ill.  34 ;  their  war 
in  Bretagne,  ib.  145 ;  negotiations  between 
the  republican  generals  and  the  Chouan 
chiefs  for  peace,  334 ;  some  of  them-  lay 
down  their  arms,  335 ;  submission  of,  to 
the  Frenoli  army,  388. 
Choudieu,  M.,  arrested,  for  his  attack  upon 

Andr^  Dumont,  iii.  319. 
Church  of  the  Carmelites,  priests  massacred 

in  the,  i,  356. 
Cisalpine  Kepublic,  formation  of,   by   Gen, 
Bonaparte,  iv.  317  ;  vehement  passions  in, 
343 ;  disorders  in,  399 ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  of,  301,  303. 
Cispadane  Republic,  organized  by  Bon^iarte, 

iv.  49. 
Citizen,  universality  of  the  term  in  Prance, 

i.  396. 
Civil  militia,  plan  for  arming  the,  i,  64. 
Clairfayt,  Gen.  Count  de,  account  of,  i.  370; 
marches  for  Brouenne,  ib, ;  loses  the  battle 
of  Jemappes,  ii.  7 ;  retreat  of,  9  ;  resumes 
his  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  17;  his 
success,  I!5;  defeated  in  Flanders,  iti,  39, 
the  Prince  of  Coburg  surrenders  tiis  com- 
mand to,  1 38  ;  defeated  at  (he  battles  of  the 
Ourthe  and  the  Boer,  139, 141 ;  forces  the 
lines  of  Mayence,  343;  his  reputation  from 
his  victories  on  the  Rhine,  363;  his  tri- 
umphal  entry  into  Vienno,  365 ;  super 
seded  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  3S3. 
Clarke,  Gen.,  chosen  to  bear  the  proposals  for 
peace  between  France  and  Austria,  iv.  53  ; 
account  of^  ib. ;  arrives  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  63 ;  the  negodation 
for  an  armistice  is  rejected  by  the  Austriso 
cabinet,  64;  employed  as  a  spy  upon  Iren. 
Bonaparte,  65. 
Ciavteres,  M.,  character  of,  i.  331 ;  reappoint- 
ment of,  to  the  ministry,  334 ;  a  member  of 
(he  executive  council,  349. 
Clergy  in  France,  power  of,  destroyed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  i.  130 ;  protests  against 
the  alienation  of  its  property,  133;  excitaa 
distuibancHs  in  Prance,  134;  opposes  toe 
USB  of  paper  money,  147 ;  intrigues  of,  m 
La  Vendue,  166  ;  decree  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  against  those  who  refused  to  taks 
the  civio  oath,  313. 
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CleTmcln^ToB^e^te,  Count  de,  tepori  of  Ihf 
commiltee  of  constitution  siibmilta]  to  tin 
Natioiisl  Assembly  by,  i.  65. 

Clidiy,  club  of,  msnoeuvTes  of,  on  Ihe  eiectian 

revolution  of  tbe    CUchyans,  15U ;    (beii 
Btruggtes  with  tbe  Directory  in  te  Coan- 
cils,  151 ;  their  Atianmt  proposilions,  1. 
155 ;  motion  of  order  of  one  of  Ihem 
Bpecting  Venice,  158;  their  project  of 
organizing  the  national  guard,  167 ;  alt 
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the  march  of  Hochc,  173. 
Clootz,  J.  B.  Anacbarsis,  account  of,  i,  U 
hia  dtbeism,  ii.  367 ;    persuades  Gobel 
abjure  Ihe  Catholic  religion,  i&, ;  arrested, 
440  I  bis  trial  and  execution,  441,  443. 
Clubs,  foundation  of,  in  France,  i.  31 ;  vio- 
lence of,  140;  importance  of,  under  the 
Le^ialiTB  Assembl;,  199. 
Coalition,  between  Austria  and  Russia,  itr 

plan  of  campaign  for  17fl9,  iv.  334, 
Cobentxel,  M.  de,  Austrian  ambassador  in 
France,  demands  the  re-establishment  of 
the  French  monarchy,  i.  S36 ;  his  confer- 
ences'iat  Udiue  wim  Bonaparte,  it.  233, 
S34  ;  anecdote  of  him,  834. 

Goblenlz,    emigrants    in,    prepare 
L  S03. 

Cobnrg,  Pruice  of,  Austrian  and  Hessian 
troops  under  his  command, ii.SflR;  attacks 
the  forlieaa  of  Le  Qneenoy,  394;  his  con- 
duet  at  Maubeuge.  336;  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  army,  iii  £7;  takes 
Landrccics,  30. 

Cochon  de  Lapparent,  M.,  uccount  of,  ii.  S52 ; 
appointed  the  head  of  the  miniatrj  of  police, 
iii.  373;  discovers  a  royttJist  conspiracy, 
iv.  98, 

Coflnhal,  M.,  account  of,  ii.  75. 

Collol  d'Herbois,  M.,  account  of,  i.  387;  ad- 
dresses Dumouriez  at  the  Jacobins'  oiub, 
416;  appointed  to  execute  the  decree 
against  Lyons,  ii.  337;  hie  liatceil  of  the 
LyonneEe,  338 ;  jastifies  itonun's  treatment 
ofLyons,414;  his  report  respecting  eeve- 
ral  members  of  (he  Jacobins,  424;  his 
Speech  to  the  Jacobins  relative  to  the  insur- 
rection of  the  ultra  revolutionists,  437;  to 
the  Cordeliers,  438 ;  attempt  to  assassinate 
bim,  iii.  44 ;  congratnlateii'  by  tho  Assembly 
on  bis  escape,  45;  placed  in  arrest,  305  ; 
'  decreo  for  his  transportation,  32 1  ;  notice 
'  of  his  death,  £&. 

Commerce  of  France,  remarks  on  the  stale 
of,  111.  1 36 ;  decrees  of  the  Convention  for 
(ho  regulation  of,  135. 

Commissions,  twelve  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  public  wel^re,  iii.  6. 

Commission  of  Twelve,  its  plan  for  the  relief 
of  the  kingdom,  i.  260  ;  discussions  in  the 
Aasembiy  on,  381,  283,  385. 

Oommittee  of  Constitution,  report  of  the,  snb- 


[ibly  by  .1, 


mitteil  to  [he  Natiuiial  .^la'm 
de  Cleruionl-Ton 

Committee  of  General  Detence,  appolntsd  to 
deliberate  on  the  meaeuiies  tor  the  public 
safely,  i.  353 ;  ii.  80 ;  duty  of,  ii. 

of  Geaera!  Safely,  institutes   a 

police  in  Paris,  ill.  42;  lecpniposed  after 
Ihe  &11  of  Robe<:pierre,  113. 

of  Public  Welfare,  instilHtion  of, 

!i.  133;  nominates  its  own  members,  134 ; 
projects  m,  towards  qnollir^  Uie  insurrec- 
lion,  186;  ordered  tu  form  a  plan  of  con- 
stiiution,  1 98 ;' proposes  a  plan  to  suppress 
tbe  insuriection  of  the  departiBeuls,  SO 
its  labours  to  reorganize  the  armies,  218; 
ltd  privileges,  333  ;  Kctension  of  its  dura- 
tion, 334;  loses  its  popularily,  335  ;  Robes- 
pierre's speech  in  favour  of,  240;  attacks 
upon  it  aller  the  check  of  the  armies,  305  ; 
the  Convention  declares  its  confidence  io, 
307;  politic  measures  of,  381 ;  arrests  the 
uUra-revolutioni^,  384;  its  decrees  rela- 
tive to  the  detenus,  435 ;  projects  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  against  Danton,  444; 
orders  the  arrest  of  Danlon,  Camille-Des- 
moulins,  and  others,  447 ;  receives  congra- 
tulatory addresses,  iii  4.;  disbands  the 
revolutionary  armies,  6 ;  abolishes  tile  aec- 
tionary  committees,  7 ;  religious  system  of 
the  committee,  9 ;  its  preparations  for  thu 
campaign  of  1794,  SI ;  poUcy  of,  in  1794, 
43;  divisnons  of,  52;  its  rivalry  with  tbe 


Robespierre,  iv,  1 
era  granted  to,  by  the  .Convention,  227. 
Committee  of  Surteillence,  natnre  of,  i.  399; 
of,  363;  addressCB  a  circular  letter 
of  France.  3S7  ;  con- 
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the  (rial  of  Louie  XVI.,  ii.  37  ;  proposition 
tor  the  njonthly.mnewal  of  one-lbqctb  of    . 
the  members  of,  iii.  Ul ;  iai^nvenieiice  of 
the  measure,  llSi  o^anization  of,  131. 

Companies  of  Jesn*.  tbtmation  of,  ill  346 ;  of 
the  SuD,  ih. 

Conciei^erio,  account  of -the  prisoners  in,  ii. 
348;  their  aniHseinents,  344;  Maria  An- 
toinette confined  in.  3+5. 

Cond£,  Louia  .tosep^  de  Boarbwi  Prince  uf, 
qnits  Fiance,].  73;  account  of  him,  IG8; 
proceeds  imvards  Philipabonrg  with  six 
thousand  emigiana,  346;  account  of  his 
overtures  to  Pieh^ru,  iii.<276  ;  hisintrigues 
with  the  royali^,  iv..95. 

,  fortress  of,  blockaded  by  the  allien 

army,ii.  306 ;  retaken  by  Ihe.French,  liL  137. 

Condorcet,  Marie  Jean  Nicholas  Caritat  Mar- 
quis de,  sketch  of  his  life,  i.  193;  charader 
of,  390;  iii.  93;  elected  secretary  to  the 
"   tbe  National  Convention^ 
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Consctiption,  law  of  iiie,  iltvised  liy  the  Di 
reclory,  iv.  305. 

Conspirators  of  [he  lOlh  of  August,  punish- 
ment of,  demancteil,  i.  340. 

Constant  de  RebBcilue,  Benjamin  ile,  eeiiss- 
tion  laused  by  his  pamphlet,  iii.  375;  »c- 
conut  of,  ib.  %  nnecdote  of,  tv.  168. 

Constitaent  Asseaiblj,  conflict  between  and 
the  Convention,  ii.  37 ;  sentiments  o^  ii. 

ConstituUon,  necesaitj  of  one  telt  in  France. 
i64;  difiicultias  of  estiiblialiing,  5G;  design 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  119, 
character  of  the  now  one  framed  liy  tlie 
:Convention,  ii.  SIS;  petition  against,  re- 
jected by  the  Convention,  319 ;  establishes 
pnre  democracy,  234 ;  festival  on  th( 
ceptancG  of,  243  ;  a  commisaion  of  eh 
appointed  to  present  aneir  plan  of,  iiL  335 ; 
that  of  1795  decreed  by  the  Convention, 
309;  t>asia  of,  310;  accepted  by  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris,  314;  by  the  republican 
army,  315;  by  the  votes  of  all  the  sectione, 
ib, ;  destruction  of  the  directorial,  iv.  43 1 , 


Corday,  Charlotte,  account  of,  ii.  330 ;  her 
republican  sentiments.  327 ;   procures  an 

him,  329;  her  trial,  330;  letter  to  her 
father,  331 ;  execution  of,  ib. 

Cordeliers,  character  of  tiie  olub  of  the,  i. 
300 ;  resolution  adopted  at,  ii.  lOS  ;  violent 
suggestions  in,  1 1>7 ;  deputation  to,  from 
Iha  Jacobins,  230 ;  petition  addressed  to, 
305 ;  exclude  Camille-Desmoulins  from 
their  society,  430  ;  their  declaration  respect- 
ing several  members  of  the  Jacobins,  427;: 
declare  their  unity  with  the  Jacobins, 
438. 

Cormalin,  Baron  de,  his  negociations  between^ 
the  Vondean  chiete  and  Ihe  repnblican 
generals  for  peace,  iii.  381;  signs  his,  sub- 
mission to  the  republic,  333 ;  repairs  to 
Bretagne,  334;  his  exertions  to  pacify  the 
Chooana,  33S ;  Hoclie's  distrust  of  him,  tb. ; 
his  entry  into  Rennes,  S38 ;  assumes  au 
importance  in  Bretagne,  3S3 ;  his  letters 
intercepted  by  Hoche,  384 ;  apprehended,  ib. 

Coron,  battle  between  the  Vondeans  and  the 
republican  army  at,  ii.  303. 

Corsica,  emancipated  from  England,  iv.  50. 

Council,  Eieculive,  duties  of  tile,  i.  334 ;  se- 
conds the  military  plans  of  Dumoilriez, 
373 ;  appointed  ta  carry  .the  sentence  of 
Louis  XVI.  into  execution,  ii.  73;  tiie 
secretary  repairs  to  the  Temple,  ib. ;  reads 
the  decrees  of  the  Couventlon  to  Louis,  73., 
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sends  a  deputation  to  the  legislative  body, 
340;  its  demands,  3S0;  declares  tranquU- 
lity  restored  in  Peris,  363 ;  secures  immense 
funds,  385;  persiela  in  its  conduct  and 
system,  430 ;  precautions  of,  respecting  the 
chai^  of  Louis  XVL  and  his  family,  ii. 
35 ;  reproves  the  inflammatory  petitions  of 
the  sections,  95  ;  discusses  the  tumultuous 
stale  of  Paris,  97 ;  demands  of  the  Conven- 
tion an  extraordinary  tribuna!  and  s  lia: 
<  upon  the  rich,  104;  resolutions  of,  respect- 
ing an  army  to  be  sent  against  La  Vend^, 
153;  proposes  the  levy  of  a  forced  loan  to 
defray  all  expenses  incurred,  154;  com- 
plains to  the  Convention  of  the  arrest  of 
Hebert,  165  ;  dissolved  by  the  centra!  revo- 
lutionary committee,  179 ;  a  deputation  of 
the  insurrectional  commune  introduced, 
183;  reforms  tiie  municipal  system,  234; 
its  measures  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
360 ;  sets  the  first  example  of  renouncing 
the  Catholic  religion,  365  ;  its  regulations 
to  supply  the  markets  of  Paris  with  provi- 
sions, 431. 

Council  of  the  Ancients,  assembly  of,  decreed 
by  the  constitution  of  1794, ill.  3IO;meet3 
in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  336  ;  rejects 
Ihe  plan  of  finance,  349;  Bonaparte's 
speech  to  the,  iv.  430. 

of  Five  Hundred,  creation  o^  by  Ihe 

constitution  of  1796.  iii.  810;  meets  in 
the  old  half  of  the  Constitaent  Assembly, 
336  ;  violent  discussions  in,  387 ;  opposes 
the  attempt  lo  overturn  the  directorial  con- 
stitution, iv.  437;  violent  scenes  in  the  haU 
of  the,  ib.  348  ;  the  deputies  I'etreat  from 
the  ball,  438. 

Court,  the  French,  ui^es  the  convocation  of 
the  States-general,  i.  36 ;  weakness  end 
imbecility  of,  133;  different  parties  of,  136 ; 

.  '  remarks  on  the  different  parties  of,  137  ; 
attempla  to  gain  over  Petinn,  363. 

Conthon,  J.,  account  of,  ii.  83 ;  peraals  in 
atbiching  Lyons,  331 ;  surrender  of  that 
city  to,  ib.  i  liis  speech  against  the  Ath^sts, 
iii.  14  ;  decree  for  hia  arrest,  98 ;  eKeented, 
106. 

Criminal  Kevolotionary  Tribunal,  eitraordi- 
nary  one  decreed,  ii.  110  ;  nature  of,  ibi; 
discusses  the  Bccusations  against  Marat, 
141;  acijuite  him,!^.;  nsoie  of,  changed 
to  the  Kevolutionary  Tribiinel,  353. 

Cuesmes,  capture  of  IhontiNage  of,  ii.  0. 

Casting  Gen.,  Count  Adam '  FhiUppe,  ac- 
count of,  i.  408;  threalened  by  the  Prus- 
sians, ii.  19^  compromis^i!  on  the  baiilts  of 
tho'Mayne,  20 (accounts  for  his  ill  success, 
.10;  appointed  to  succeed  Dauipietre  in 
command  of  the  northern  army,'  166; 
shuts  himself  up  in  Mayence.  307;  re- 
treals  to  Weiesenberg,  3U8  ;  review  of  his 
military  career,  313;   details  of  h^  iiial. 
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Dogobert,  Gen.,  his  successes  in  thu  Pyie- 
uees,  ii.  396;  defeated  by  Iticaidos,  397; 
his  death,  iii.  2i. 

Dampierre.  Gen.,  his  conragaoua  conduct  at 
Jemappes,  ii.  9  ;  life  of,  ib. ;  appointed  bj 
Damouiien  to  occupy  Maestricht,  91 ;  in- 
vested with  the  comniond  of  the  army  in 
Bel^um,  130;  notice  of  Kis  death,  IBS; 
attacks  tba  Austrians  near  Valencisunes, 
S06;  wounded,  307. 

Danican,  Gen„  account  of,  iii.  S33. 

Danton,  Georges  Jacques,  account  of  his  life, 
i.  174  i  remarks  of  difiere  t  «i  rs  175 
his  ciiaracter,  304 ;  nomin  ted  m  f 

justice,  334 ;  conduct  of,  337  349       p    n 
to  the  commune,  350  ;  h       p  edi  t     th 
Assembly,  353;   addresse    ll      F    si 
355 ;  elected  deputy  of  th   N  t       1  C 
vention,  387;   his  declarat  pe      g 

the  new  constitution,  395      m  U      co 
ceraing  the  state  of  France   398    rep] 
to  Gen.  Dumouriez,  414    d  p  t  d  t 
quire  into  the  affikirs  of  D  m  19 

his  opinion  of  the  nutnbe  f  te  req 
site  to  sentence  Louis  XVI  67  p  po  es 
McruituigthBarmjtoeecu  B  tg  m  103 
vehement  exhortation  o^  t  lb  C 
Uon,  108;apiniotiof,respe  gtl  i  t 
of  Lumouriea,  ISl ;  ohara  t  f  130  h 
speech  to  the  Convention,  170 ;  his  survey 
of  the  crises  of  the  Revolution,  301 ;  pro- 
poses a  decree  against  the  departments, 
202;  his  passion  for  the  }{«vo1ution,  236; 
decline  of  his  popularity,  337 ;  refuses  to 
be  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
welfare,  910;  returns  to  Paris,  373;  his 
speech  to  the  Jacobins,  378  ;  Robespierre's 
defence  of,  379  ;  disliked  by  the  membera 
of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  433  ; 
his  interview  with  Robespierre,  445 ;  ar- 
rested and  conveyed  to  the  Luxembourg, 

his  conduct  on  his  arrest,  449  ;  reply  to  his 
accusers,  153  ;  demands  witnesses,  454  ; 
executed,  456 ;  reflectians  on  his  character, 
467. 

Danube,  account  of  the  military  operations 
on  the,  iv.  25. 

Daunou,  M.,  remarks  on  his  political  career, 
iii.  307. 

David,  J.  L.,  elected  member  of  the  National 
Convention,  i.  387  ;  character  of,  ih. ;  su- 
perintends the  festival  of  the  anniversar; 
nf  the  10th  of  August,  ii.  365;  his  cha- 

Davonst,  Louis  Nicholas,  account  of,  iL  397. 

Debry,  Jean,  one  of  Che  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Rastadt,  assassinated,  iv.  336. . 

"  Declaration  of  the  Friend  to  the  People," 
written  b;  Marat,  I  4IS. 

Deforgues,  M.,  minisMr  of  foreign  aifairs  un- 
der,the  Convention,  ii.  197;  remarks  re- 
fpecling  htm,  ib. 


DeJaunay,  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  i.  69 ;  his  murder,  ib. 

Delaunay  of  Angers,  M.,  his  proposition  Co 
the  Assembly  relative  to  the  Revolution,  L 
381. 

Delesaart,  M.,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  i, 
21T;  chains  against  him,  238;  his  plan 
for  a  military  establishment.  346. 

Delmas,  J.  F.  B.,  member  of  the  committee 
of  public  welfare,  ii.  133,  333 ;  account  of 
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Deasaillant,  Gen,  takes  posaessioti  of  the  fort 
of  Bannes,  i.  3S8. 

Desaix  de  Voygoni,  Louis  Charles  Anloine, 
account  of,  ii.  395 ;  his  victory  over  Mou- 
tad  Bey  in  Dpper  Egypt,  iv.  385, 

Leserdon,  regulations  of  the  Directory  for  the 
punishment  of,  iii.  351. 

Deseie,  M.  Raymond,  appointed  to  draw  up 
and  deliver  the  defence  uf  Louis  XVI.,  ii. 
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to  restore  public  credit,  345;  its  plans  of 
finance,  Sit,  350;  charged  with  the  notni- 
nation  of  the  public  fnncttoiiBries,  353 ;  its 
decrees,  353;  conduct  of,  to  the  Florentine 
minister,  S54;  attached  tn  the  Bevolulion, 
355  ;  approves  of  Hoche's  plan  for  the  pa- 
eilication  of  La  Vendee,  363 ;  eatahlishes 
a  financial  company,  366 ;  factiona  against, 
3TS ;  Ictlec  to,  from  Babccuf,  381;  reply 
of,  io  Pitt's  negotiations,  3SS  ;  its  military 
projects,  SS3 ;  refuses  Heche's  cesignation, 
387;  Bonaparta'a  lelfer  to,  399  ;  confirms 
him  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
418 ;  negotiates  with  Pitt,  iv.  44  ;  refuses 
to  give  up  (he  Netherlands,  45  ;  concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  47 ;  with 
Genoa,  tb, ;  Bonaparte's  latter  to,  51 ;  con- 
ditions proposed  by,  for  the  peace  with 
Austria,  5S;  jealous  of  Bonaparte,  65; 
brealis  the  n^piUations  with  the  English 
cabinet,  67 ;  its  uiessage  (o  the  countdls,  7 1 ; 
its  adminiettaliTe  operatioos  in  1797,  73; 
review  of  the  characters  of  the  directors, 
87;  divi^ons  amongT  them,  »3;  orders 
^e  trial  of  the  arrested  royalists,  99  : 
satisfied  with  the  treaty  of  Leoben, 
discussions  in,  on  the  election  of  a  ne 
rector,  148,  149;  its  struggles  with  the 
factions  in  the  councils  after  the  election, 
161 ;  begins  to  dread  a  vast  plot  aftar  the 
arrest  of  ^e  Count  d'Entratgues,  160; 
divisions  between  the  directors.  161;  the 
directors,  Barras,  Lareveitlere,  and  Eewbel, 
ibrm  a  plan  to  apprehend  Pichegru  and  his 
accomplices,  162  ;  their  means  of  support 
for  this  project  in  Iha  patriots,  ib. ;  in  the 
armies,  164;  devotion  of  Hoche  to  die 
Directory,  166;  elect  the  new  ministty, 
171 ;  its  embarrassment  relative  to  the 
negotiations  with  England  and  Austria, 
185 ;  its  perils  increased  by  the  oppo- 
sitian  of  the  Councils,  136;  its  ene^tic 
reply  to  the  Councils  respecting  the  march 
of  Hoche,  188;  tiiree  of  the  directors 
make  preparations  to  strike  at  the  conspira- 
cies of  Pichegru  and  other  enemies  of  the 
government,  193  ;  unite  at  the  hous 
Bewbel  to  await  Uie  struggle,  198 ;  their 
plans,  ib.;  orders  the  arrest  of  Carnot  and 
Barthelemy,  200 ;  institutes  severa!  laws 
which  restore  to  it  a  revolutionary  power, 
204 ;  appoints  two  new  directors,  307 ;  re- 
calls Moreau,  deprives  him  of  his  com- 
'  mand,  208 ;  directs  its  attention  to  the 
finances,  211;  breaks  olf  tlie  conference 
at  Lille,  314;  approves  of  ihe  treaty  of 
Campo  Formic,  336;  reception  of  Bona- 
parte by,  330 ;  jediousy  of  him,  234 ;  pro- 
jects an  espedition  to  England,  335 ;  pro- 
tects the  Vaudois,  and  sends  an  army  to 
Swikeerland,  349;cansenlstothe  expedition 
to  Egypt,  358 ;  its  arrangements  lo  remedy 
the  disorders  in  the  Italian  republics,30l : 
Vol,.  IV.— 67 
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encounters  strong  opposition  in  its  finandsl 
schemes,  304  ;  devises  and  decrees  the  law 
of  conscription,  305;  its  rosources  and 
plans  for  the  campaign  of  1799,316,318; 
selection  of  the  generals,  3SS ;  ac 
against  the  Directory  alier  the  ri 
1799,  338 ;  justification  of,  341 ;  i 
of  Bewbel,  343;  nomination  of  Sieyas, 
344;  divisions  among  the  Directors,  358, 
362  ;  dissolution  of  rfia  old  Directory,  364; 
formation  of  the  new  one,  365  ;  first  acts 
of  its  administration,  366;  prepares  new 
plana  of  campaign,  369;  its  contest  with 
tiio  patriots,  379,  381 ;  details  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  directorial   <       


Domiciliarj  visits,  account  of,i.  350 ;  ordered 

throughout  France,  98. 
Doulcel,  G.,MarqQis  de  Pontecaulant,  deputy 

Drouet,  Jean  Baplislo,  his  violence  towards 
Lanjuinaisin  the  Convention,  ii.  190;  ac- 
count of,  ib. 

Dnbajet,  Aubert,  account  of,  iii.  294. 

Dubois-Cr»nce,M.,  opposes  the  prapositians 
at  the  Jacobins'  club,  ii.  109 ;  account  of, 
ib. ;  his  energy  and  judgment  in  suppress- 
ing the  insurrections  of  Grenoble  and  Ly- 
ens,  ii.  335 ;  summons  Lyons  to  surrender, 
386;  bombards  that  city,  386,  317;  amount 
of  liis  army,  320;  his  recall,  321 ;  com- 
plunts  against  Mm  by  the  lacotiins,  333. 

DuchasCel,  M.,  votes  for  the  banishment  of 
Louis  SVI.,  ii.  68. 

Duliiche-Vataz^,  M.,  makes  a  report  on  the 
(Jiarges  against  Louis  XVI^  ii,  37. 

Dugommier,  Gen.,  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  ii.  390 ;  be- 
»eges  Toulon,  395 ;  his  courageous  conduct, 
ib. ;  his  successes  in  the  Pyrenees,  iii.  23. 

Dumas,  M.,  his  speech  on  tha  plans  of  the 

Dumolaid,  M.,  his  motion  of  order  relative 
to  Venice,  iv.  158. 

Dumont,  Andr£,  account  of,  iii.  113;  proposes 
the  transprtation  of  Billaud-Varenne^ 
Collot-d'Hcrbois,  &c.,  321 ;  president  of 
the  National  Convention  on  its  invasion 
by  tiie  populace,  356. 

DumoDriez,  Gen.,  his  bravery,  i.  239,  i^' 
pointed  minister  Soi  foreign  af&irs,  330 ; 
his  interview  vriUl  Maria  Antoinette,  233, 
335;  his  plan  for  extending  the  French 
territory  to  its  natural  frontiers,  243;  public 
attacks  upon  him,  245  ;  remarks  respecting 
him,  3TT;  appointed  to  command  thp 
armies  of  the  north  and  centre,  345 ;  en 
deavours  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
PrUs^ans,  347  ;  his  talents,  ib. ;  repairs  ta 
Sedan,  ib.;  his  plan  of  campaign  against 
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die  PruEEuana, ' 
tion,  370  ;  takes  possession  of  Grand-Prey, 
371 ;  wrilBB  lo  tlie  Kalional  Aasembly, 
376,'  sends  inemarials  Ui  the  King  of 
Prussia,  after  his  retreat,  381 ;  his  plans 
relative  to  France,  410 ;  arrives  in  Paris, 
413;  details  at  (he  Convention  the 

Joign  of  the  Ai^iine,  ib, ;  visits 
acobins,ii.;  his  speech,  414;  denounced 
inthetribnna  bjMarat,417;  occoated  by 
him,  41S;  draws  a  plan  for  (he  ' 
of  Belgium,  4S0 ;  encourages  hi 
ii.  6 ;  position  of  his  army,  T ;  attacks 
Jemappes,  8 ;  takes  the  village  of  Cuestnee, 
9 ;  difliculiies  experienced  by  him,  1 1  ; 
plana  sappltes  for  his  troops,  13 ;  enters 
Brussels,  14  ;  complains  of  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions,  1 5 ;  name  given  to  him, 
IT;  enters  Liege,  ib,;  desertion  in  his 
carps,  1 S ;  his  zeal  far  royalty,  88 ;  his 
proposition  for  the  invasion  of  Holland, 
91  ;  enters  the  Qntch  territory,  92  ;  issues 
a  proclamation,  ib.i  ordered  la  abandon 
the  expedition  agiunst  Holland,  102 ; 
conduct  ti\e  grand  army  of  [ha  Mense, 
orders  the  commissioners  of  the  Com 
tion  to  be  arrested,  103 ;  writes  a  bold  letter 
to  the  Conventian,  113  ;  resolvea  to  fight 
a  pitched  battle,  114;  movements  of  hii 
army,  ib.i  critical  position  of,  116;  in< 
veighs  against  the  tyranny  of  Paris,  IIT: 
engaged  before  Louvain,  i^. ;  has  an  inter' 
view  with  Colond  Mack,  ib. ;  his  affection 
for  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  118;  quits 
Lotivain,  1!9  ;  negotjatea  with  the  enemy 
tilrough  Colonel  Mack,  117;  political  pro- 
jects of,  118;  his  treaty  witii  the  enemy, 
119;  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
vention, 129;  causes  the  four  deputies  sent 
by  the  Convention  to  be  arrested,  ib, ; 
nmard  oftered  for  his  head,  130  ;  arrange- 
'  menls  between  him  and  the  enemy  upon 
the  conditions  of  their  alliance,  131 ;  retires 
to  Switzerland,  1 S2  ;  review  of  his  military 


er,  ii. 

Dunkirk,  besieged  by  the  allied  army,  ii.  283, 
391 ;  resialBnca  of,  393  ;  garrison  of  make 
a  vigorous  sortie  and  compel  the  besiegers 

Huperret,  C.  P.  L.,  accused  of  favouring  the 

death  of  Marat,  ii.  337. 
Duphot,  Gen.,  kiiW  by  the  papal  troops,  iv. 

305. 
Dnquesnoi,  M.,  order  for  his  arrest,  iii.  3B3; 

accusation  against,   365 ;    condemned   to 

death,  269  ;  stabs  himself,  ib, 
Siirsntbon,M.,  character  of,  i.  331. 
Buroi,   M.,   order  for  bis  arrest,  iii.    363; 

aectisation    against,  365;    condemned  to 

death,  369 ;  stabs  himself,  ii. ;  executed,  370. 
.Duverne  de  Presle,  M.,  account  o^  iii.  378; 

his  intrigues,  iv.  94 ;  arreted,   9S ; 

demned  to ' 


EetLTri,  Philippe,  see  Orleans. 

Eglantine,  Fabre  d',  observations  of,  l.  366  ; 
elected  member  of  the  National  Conven- 

.  tion,  387  ;  character  of,  ib, ;  proposition 
af,  relative  to  Pelion,  434 ;  his  evidence, 
against  the  Girondins,  iL  353 ;  a  promoter 
of  the  revolutionary  system,  ih. 

Egypt,  Gen.  Bonaparte's  projected  expedition 
to,  iv,  337, 355  ;  preparations  for,  368 ;  the 
expedition  sails,  364;  taking  of  Malta, 
365;  of  Alexandria,  268;  description  of 
Uie  country,  ib.;  population,  370 ;  Bona- 
parte's pian  for  the  conquest  of,  373 ;  letter 
to  the  pacha,  ib. ;  rent  of  the  expedition 
in  the  deserts  of  Alexandria,  375 ;  dis- 
content  of  the  soldiers,  ib. ;  battle  of  tiie 
Pyramids,  378,  380;  foundation  of  the 
Institute  of  Egypt,  334;  sea-fight  of 
Aboukir,  385;  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet,  288  ;  battle  of  Aboukir,  395,  397. 

El  Arisch,  fort  of   Surrenders  to  the  French 


Elections.  L  33  iv  1 IG  preparati  ns  to 
exclude  royalists  ftom  ih''  elcctn  ns  m 
1797.  99. 

Electoral  qualification  to  whom  extended 
L  396. 

club,  demands  the  resDratioi  of 

the  election  of  municipal  magistrit^s  in 
155;  dispersed  J-icobins  lake  refuge  in 
173. 

Elizabeth,  Princess  sister  of  Louis  XVI, 
character  of,  i  177  her  devotion  to  the 
king,  S7I;  account  of  335    herei 


Emigrants,  remove  from  Turin  to  Cobienfz, 
i.  168;  raise  troops  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  186 ;  decrees  of  the  Asseinbly  against, 
304;  decree  requiring  the  disarming  of 
them,  318,  319  ;  their  dedre  for  war,  330; 
sequestration  of  their  property,  326 ;  dis- 
tresses of  the  emigrants  engaged  in  the 
Quiberan  expedition,  iii.  300,  303;  banished 
by  the  constitution  of  1795,  31 1  ;  debates 
in  the  Councils  on  the  law  of  the  Conven- 
tion relative  to  their  property,  368 ;  return 
to  France  in  1797,  iv.  !59, 

Emigration  of  the  nobility  of  France,  i.  73; 
M.Fromont's  remarks  on  the,  136;increase 
of.  1 69.  303  ;  discussions  as  to  the  right  of, 
171  I  decrees  of  the  Assembly  respecting, 
204. 

England,  its  alliance  with  Prussia,  i.  141 ; 
vievra  of,  in  regard  to  France,  ib. ;  prepa- 
rations in,  for  a  war  with  France,  iL  86 ; 
emissaries  of,  intrigue  at  Toulon,  354: 
preparations  for  war  in,  iu.  IT;  treaty  be- 
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Meen  England  aiii!  FFussia,  1 S ;  effect  of 
the  rrench  Re»olulion  in,  3*1 ;  na«y  of, 
increaseil,  243 ;  assists  Puisayetrith  troops 
ant]  siiiJtet;,  384 ;  alarmed  at  the  proposed 
French  expeditioQ  to  Ireloiid,  iv.  13 ;  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  between  Prance  and, 
44,  45,  51;  conditions  proposed  l>y  the 
English  cabinet,  66  ;  rejected  by  the  Direc- 
tory, 67;  assists  the  royalists,  97;  treaty 
of  commerce  between  America  and,  103; 
alarming  situalton  of,  in  1797,144;  con- 
ditions odered  by  to  Fraiiee  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lilie,  184;  the  Directory  project 
an  expedition  to  invade  England,  336. 

Engliah  cona^tnlion,  deagn  of  establishing  it 
in  France,  L  86  ;  observations  on,  87. 

navy  increased,  iii.  843. 

squadron  evacuates  Touioo,  ii.  395  ; 

lands  at  lI^Dieu,  iii,  344,  358  ;  its  depart- 


£!paitletiers,  societies  of,  in  Paris,  ii.  420. 

Bspagrjac,  Abb^  d',  aee  Sahaqaet. 

Estaing,  Count  d',  his  letter  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, on  the  alarming  state  of  the  country, 
i.  97;  speaks  in  her  favour  at  her  trial, 
ti,348. 

Europe,  project  of  the  itiHerent  powers  in, 
with  reganl  to  France,  i.  345  ;  surprise  in, 
at  the  victory  of  the  French  at  Jemappea, 
iL  10.;  feelings  in,  at  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  79  ;  aituation  and  power  of,  against 
France,  SO,  86  ;  state  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1794,  iii.  15;  in  1797,  iv.  101 ; 
conjectures  in,  respecting  the  expeSition  to 
Egypt,  290. 

Bvlehe,  committee  of  the,  reunion  of,  ii.  140 ; 
deaign  of,  ib. ;  assembly  renewed  at,  1 70  ; 
appoints  six  members  to  devise  means  of 
public  welfare,  171 ;  meditates  an  insurrec- 
tion, 176;  commissioners  of  the  sections 
meet  at,  178. 

Exchange  of  Parts,  speculaUoos  in,  ovring  to 
the  BBsignats,  ii.  359. 

Exchequer,  embarraasmenls  ef  the,  in  Prance, 


Facthoubo  St.  Antoiue,  seditious  meetings 

in  the,  i.  365. 
Fouchet,  CI.,  account  of,  ii.  34 ;  addresses  the 

Convention  respecting  Louis  XVI.,  ii. 
Fauve,   M.,   his  disposition    towards  Louis 

XVI.,  ii.  34. 
Favras,  Marqoia  de,  accused  of  a  conspiracy 

against   the  National   Assembly,  i.   134; 

account  of,  ib. ;  Iiis  execution,  133. 
Federation,  the  municipality  of  Paris  propose 

a  general  federation,  i.  149 ;  object  of,  161 ; 

fgtc  of.  celebrated  in  the  Champ  de  Mara, 
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ib.;  Ferrieres'a  description  ot  155;  MCODcl 
fgle  of  tiie,  394 ;  tiiird  federation  of  re- 
publican  France,  ii.  366. 

Federalism,  decline  of,  in  France,  ii.  343. 

Pederaliala,  proposal  to  form  a  camp  of  S0,00fi 
federalists,  to  protect  the  Assembly,  L348; 
petition  of  the  national  guard  against,  ib.  j 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  349  ;  arrival  of  the 
federalists  in  Paris,  296  ;  eentnd  committee 
of  tile,  formed  at  the  club  of  the  JacoWns, 
397;  proceedings  of,  m  1793,  ii,  205;  re- 
marks respecting  the  federalists,  217;  thou: 
declining  power,  336. 

Fenelon,  Archbishop,  allusions  to  his  charily, 

Feraud,  M,,  vehement  address  of,  in  the  Con- 
vention, ii.  107  ;  accoant  of,  ib. ;  his  assas- 
sination, iii.  35S;  funeral  sitting  in  honour 
of,  368. 

Ferrand,  Gen.  P.  E.,  defends  Valenciennes, 
ii.  139;  account  of,  iS. 

Ferridrea,  M„  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  depaties  of  hia  own  party  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  i.  133 ;  liis  description  of 
the  f§te  of  the  federation,  155;  ot  the 
intrigues  to  prevent  the  oatti  of  ^e  clergy, 
167. 

Festivals, — of  tiie  anniversaiy  of  the  10th  of 
August,  preparations  for  in  Paris,  ii.  365 ; 
account  of,  366;  decreed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, iii.  14 ;   in  honour  of  the  Supreme 

Feudal  rigbla,  abolished  in  France,  i.  S3. 

Feuillans,  origin  of  the  club  of  the,  i.  140; 
character  of,  300  ;  intrigues  of,  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  court,  357. 

Finances,  state  of,  in  1793,  measures  taken 
to  remedy  yie  disorder,  ii.  371,  377;  re- 
marks on  the  state  of,  361 ;  m  1794,  iii.  10 ; 
diatresaed  stale  of,  in  1795,  250,339,346; 
several  measures  taken  by  (he  Directory  to 
remedy  Uie  evil,  848,  350,  366  ,  details  of 
finance  in  1796,  377;  iv.  5;  improvement 
in  the  finance  for  1797,  73;  Bnancial  re- 
sources in  that  year,  154;  tlio  Bireclory 
turn  their  attention  to  the  liquidation  of  (he 
public  debt,  311 ;  ^nancial  measures  foe 
1799,  304. 

Financial  companies,  rise  of  the  value  of  the 
shares  in,  during  tiie  Revolution,  il  358  ; 
permitted  in  France  by  the  Directory,  iii. 
366. 

Firmont,  Henry  Eaaei  Edgeworth  de,  ac- 
count of,  ii,  72 ;  adminiaters  the  sacrament 
to  Louia  XVI..  76;  accompanies  him  to 
the  scaffold,  76 ;  takes  his  leave  of  the 
king,  77. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  iii.  S3. 

Fonfrede,  Boyer,  account  of,  ii.  ]93. 

Fontenai  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Veii- 
deans,!!.  313. 

Foreigners,  decree  of  the  Convention  fot  the 
arrest  of,  11,281 
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FoEcarelli,  M.,  hie  interview  vrith  BonDpaite, 

Foach^,  Joseph,  oi^count  of,  ii.  33? ;  his  as 

iaiXy  to  Bonaparte,  iv.  4i6. 
,  Poulon,  M„  account  of  his  murder,  i.  76. 
PonquiBT-'nnville,   M,  his  changes  in  t 

revolntionary  tribunal,  iii.  64;  plaaed  u 


n,  355. 


US; 
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Fox,  Mr.,  opposes  the  hostilities  a^tnst 
France,  iii.  IS. 

France,  poiilical  and  moral  situation  of,  on 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVL,  i.  17;  fermant 
and  disturbances  in,  31 ;  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in,  33 ;  general  agitation,  79  ;  divided 
into  departments,  ISI  ;  agitated  state  of,  a 
Uie  commencement  of  the  year  1790, 124 
views  of  England  with  regard  to,  141 
general  federation  of,  proposed,  149  ;  emi 
graUon  of  the  nolality  of,  169;  royalty 
abolished  in,  3S5  ;  declared  a  republic,  tb. ; 
military  situation  0^  407;  plan  of  Duoion- 
y'lei  reapBcling  the  armies  of,  410  ;  joy  of, 
at  the  victory  of  Jemappea,ii.  10;  want  of 
provisions  Id,  36 ;  terror  in,  at  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  }9;  interua!  sitiiation  of,  SO; 
domiciliary  visits  ordered  throughout,  98; 
stale  and  division  of,  143 ;  military  state 
of,  in  1793,  305;  review  of  the  aiaount 
ant]  situation  of  the  foreign  armies  which 
threatened  it,  20S;  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  interior  in  1793,  S54;  its  Snancial 
difficulties,  358,  371 ;  government  of,  de- 
clared revolutionary,  307;  effacta  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tavirs  in,  330  ;  comments  on  the 
Btateof,  360;  alteration  in  the  calendar,  364; 
abjuration  of  the  Catholic  reli^nn  in,  305, 
36S;  remarks  on  the  oppreESionof  the  people 
in,  371;  appearance  of,  at  the  close  of  1793, 
413;  worship  of  the  Supreme  B«ng  ac- 
knowledged in,  iii.  13 ;  Pitt's  attempt  to 
crash,  15,  17  ;  state  oftheEuropean  powers, 
in  regard  to,18;  preparations  in,  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1794,  31,  33  ;  internal  situation  of, 
in  ^at  year,  38 ;  finances,  40 ;  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  in,  64 ;  ene- 
catiana  in  France  in  1794.  04 ;  report  of  the 
comparative  state  of,  in  1793  and  1794,  87  ; 
disastrous  ellecls  of  the  maximum  in  the 
trade  of,  1 34 ;  remarks  on  the  commerce 
of,  138 ;  on  the  singular  appaaranca  of 
under  the  Convention,  137;  report  on  the 
state  of,  in  1794,  133;  decrees  of  (tie  Con- 
vention for  regulating  the  eommercB  of, 
135;  negotiations  of  peace  between  Prus- 
sia and,  187;  reforms  in,  in  1795, 193, 195  ; 
scarcity  of  provisions,  195 ;  msximnm 
abolislied,  300  ;  financial  arrangements  in, 
201,303;  disordered  state  of  tile  provinces 
of,  234;  Bn^nd's  hatred  of,  341;  Che- 
nier's  report  on  the  stale  of  royalism  in, 
S4S;  its  financial  affairs  in  1796,  350; 
warcity  of  necessaries  in,  351,  353;  sale 


of  domains  m,  363 ;  establishment  of  a 
new  constitution  m  1795,  309,311;  Bel- 
gium united  to,  332  ;  financial  and  com- 
mercial di^astero  in  on  the  accession  of  tlw 
Directory,  339,  Iinancial  companies  per 
mitled  in,  by  tile  Directory,  SSG;  remaik« 
on  (he  state  of,  under  the  Directory  in 
1798,  370  ;  interna!  sitaation  of,  in,  1796, 
iv.  3 ;  state  of  the  finances,  5 ;  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Spain  and,  13;  review  of 
her  relations  (o  the  European  powers,  43 ; 
iinportancB  of  the  Netherlands  to,  43;  ne- 
gotiation for  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
England  and,  46 ;  joy  in,  on  the  battle  of 
Arcole,  03 ;  propsed  treaty  mi^  England, 
rejected  by  the  Directory,  67;  improve- 
ment in  (he  finances  ot;  71 ;  redections  on 
the  glory  of,  after  the  conquests  in  Italy, 
85;  situation  of  the  European  powers  in 
regard  to,  101,  104 ;  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and,  234  ;  advantage  of  the  treaty  to, 
335 ;  situation  of,  in  regard  to  the  conti- 
nent, 340;  Fiancis  I.,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  (afterwards  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria,) war  declared  against  by  the  French, 
i.  333 ;  encourages  his  army  at  the  battie 
of  Turcoing,  iii.  33;  concludes  a  peace 
with  France  at  Leoben,  iv.  134,  126,  128. 

Frankfort,  surrenders  to  the  French  aimy, 
i.  431. 

Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  aban- 
dons the  alliance  of  France,  for  that  of  Eng- 
land, i.  1*3  ;  anecdote  of,  377;  directs  the 
attack  upon  the  French  army,  ib. ;  remon- 
strates with  the  emigrants,  379 ;  makes 
proposals  to  the  French  army,  380 ;  cause 
of  his  retreat,  331 ;  compelled  to  besiege 
Mayence,  ii.  307 ;  crosses  tiie  Rhine,  ib. ; 
present  at  the  siege  of  Mayence,  348  ;  a^ 
lows  the  garrison  to  mardi  out,  363 ;  his 
treaty  with  the  English,  iii.  18  ;  refuses  to 
lake  up  arms  against  France,  388  ;  avrase 
to  the  war  vrith  France,  iv,  104. 

French  army,  disposition  of  the,  i.  343 ;  wimt 
ofsupplieain,  ii.  15;  desertion  in,  18;  utu- 
ation  of,  along  the  lUiine  and  at  the  Alps, 
19;  commences  the  invadon  ofHolland, 
91;  retreat  of,  101;  perilous  position  of, 
115;  lose  and  desertion  in,  117;  disorga- 
niiation  of,  1!8;  attacks  the  fortresses  of 
Lille  and  Valenciennes,  138;  disposition 
of,  in  August,  1793,  iL  384 ;  reverses  ol, 
390  ;  at  the  Pyrenees,  ib. ;  arrangement  of, 
at  Maubeiige,  326;  reoccupies  Weissen- 
burg,  389 ;  reverses  of,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
398;  review  ofUie campaign  of  1793,410; 
movements  of,  in  1794,  iii.  37,  39;  suc- 
cesses of,  in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  84  ■ 
surrender  of  Condo,  Valenciennes,  Lan- 
drecies,  and  Le  Qoesnoi  to,  137  ;  republi- 
can enthusiasm  in,  138  ;  its  successes  in 
tiie  North.  139  ;  at  lile  Alps,  144 ;  situation 
of,  in  Belgium,  175;  enters  Nim^ueu, 
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177  ;  in-vaJes  Holland,  179 ;  its  suceeaaes, 
183;  reteption  in  AmEterdam,  183;  ar- 
rangameiitB  of  the  Dutch  eo'ernment  for 
the  proviBioning  of,  185 ;  distresses  of,  in 
Italy,  389. 

French  guards,  disaffection  dinong,  i.  60. 

massacre  of  (he,  in  Verona,  iv,  iSl. 

= monarchy,  see  Monarchy. 

nation,  decree  of  the  Convention  for 

the  levy  en  masse  of  the,  ii.  268  ;  articles 
of,  369, 

priests,  in  Ilaly,  Bonaparte's  order  in 

favour  of,  iv.  108.  109 ;  Oamille  Jordan's 
report  relative  lo  the  lans  concerning,  153. 

repoblio,  proclamation   of,   ' 

forces  of,  in  La  Vendue,  ii,  S 1 3  ; 
which  afflicted  the,  254;  alters  the  calen- 
dar, 364;  treaty  of  peace  nith  Holland,  iii. 
337;  with  Prnssua,  338;  with  TnsEany, 
S30 ;  begins  (a  disarm  its  enemies,  329 ; 
negotiations  between  the  republican  gene- 
rals and  the  Vendean  chiefs,  330  ;  general 
recognition  of  the  republic,  340;  foreign 
ambassadors  sent  to,  344 ;  plans  a  eonp-de- 
main  upon  Rome,  377 ;  signs  a  peace  with 
Spain,  303. 

soldiers,  character  of,  i,  379. 

Freron,  L.  S.,  appointed  member  of  the  Na- 
ttoDsl  Convention,  i.  388 ;  account  of,  ib. 

Frotnont,  M.,  his  remarks  on  emigration,  i. 
136  ;  on  (he  pattiea  into  whidl  tiie  fugitive 
court  was  divided,  137. 

G-Au^ois  and  Gensonn^,  Messrs.,  report  of, 
concerning  the  disturbances  in  La  Vend^, 
i.  207. 

Garat,  D.  J.,  accepts  the  post  of  minister  of 
justice,  i.  405 ;  character  of,  ib. ;  his  obser- 
vations upon  Che  state  of  the  Convention, 
ii.  38  ;  sequainta  Louis  XVI.  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  Convention,  73  ;  eilract  from 
his  memou^  espe  t*  g  It  he  p'  re  131 
propO'iUon  of  I     th  ri  tt        f  publ 

nflfare,  187:  mpt  nts  again  (  b  m  as 
mmislerofth    n   n      336 

Garde  Meuble,      bbary       m  n  It  d  m  t! 
386 

Gaza,  city  ol,  lak  n  by  th    J  en  h         387 

Geneva,  ancient  I  ei  ties       p    (J  g       412 

Genoa,  republic  ot,  remarks  respecting,  ni. 
399;  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  senate  of, 
431 ;  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and, 
iv.47;  insurrection  in,  141,319;  abdica- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  143;  Bonaparte's 
advice  to  the  Genoese,  319. 

Gensonne  M  ,  emIowmentsof,i.  390;  oneof 
the  accu^pd  Girondins,  ii.  351;  execnied, 
J65 

Geographtcal  table  of  Italy,  iii.  399. 

George  Iii  King  of  England,  altaiJied  by 
the  populace  on  his  way  to  open  Pariia- 
ment  in  1  /95.  iii.  364. 

Oerle,  Som,  praposea  that  the  Catholic  reli- 


gion be  declared  the  only  religion  c 


the 


Germanic  legion,  formation  o^  ii.  243, 

Germany,  campaign  in,  prejudicial  to  iha 
French  republic,  iv.  41;  consternation  in, 
on  the  renundation  of  the  liiie  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  Austrians,  S39. 

Girondins,  otigin  of  the  name  of.  L  I9g; 
their  inflnance  over  the  Assembly,  348 ; 
communications  of  the  Girondins  with 
Boze,  307,  308  ;  admiration  of  tiie,  338  ; 
influence  of  Madame  Roland  upon,  390; 
situation  of,  in  the  Parisian  faction,  391 ; 
Uleir  conduct  attacked  by  the  Jacobins,  302 ; 
reproach  the  commune,  ib. ;  resentment  of, 
towards  Robespierre,  393 ;  influence  of 
their  party  m  the  Assembly,  394 ;  their  re- 
ception of  General  Dumouriez,  413;  ap- 
plaud the  success  of  Dumouriez  at  Jemap- 
pea,  u.  10;  state  of  (heir  party  upon  the 
approaching  trial  of  Louis  XVL,  23 ;  their 
condnct  towaids  him,  .^8;  Napoleon's  opi- 
nion of,  i5.;  adopt  Mailhe's  amendment  to 
the  sentence  of  Louis,  68;  alarmed  at  the 
victory  of  the  Mountaineers,  79  ;  demand 
the  reorganization  of  the  ministry  of  war, 
ib. ;  accused  of  increasing  the  &m)ne  in 
France,  95 ;  members  of,  repair  armed  to 
the  Convention,  17S;  assemble  on  the  lat 
of  June  to  consult  what  course  ti>  pursue, 
183;  observations  upon  their  fall,  195; 
hardships  endured  by,  321 ;  accused  of 
arming  Charlotte  Corday  against  Marat, 
339 ;  several  are  sent  lo  the  tevoluCionary 
tribunal,  others  placed  under  arrest,  316; 
charges  against  them,  349,  852  ;  names  of 
the  accused,  351 ;  witnesses  against  them, 
ib. ;  their  execution.  355. 

Gobel,  J.  B.  bishop  of  Lydda,  account  of,  iL 
367;  renounces  the  Catholic  religion,  368. 

Qodoy,  Bon  Manuel  de,  Dube  of  Alcudia, 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  extraordinary  charac- 
ter of,  iL  S3. 

Gohier,  M.,  nominated  one  of  the  directors, 
iv.  362  ;  his  admiration  of  Bonaparte,  413; 
his  alternation  with  him  on  the  state  of  the 
republic,  433 ;  refuses  lo  resign,  ih. 

Goltz,  Baron  de,  his  death,  iii.  225. 

Gordon,  Gen.  Cosmo,  anecdote  of,  i.  269. 

Qorsas,  A.  J.,  account  of,  ii.  93;  work  writ- 

Goujon,  k„  order  for  his  arrest,  ii.  &63  ;  ac- 
cusation against,  265  ;  condemned  to  death, 
_  209  !  stabs  himself,  ib. 
t.  Count  de,  h'   ' 


the  St 


eofthei 


i.  193. 


Grammont,  M.,  iiis  account  of  a  plot  to 

sinatA  Marie  Antoinette,  i.  361. 
Grangeneuve,  J.  A.,  account  of,  i.  299. 
Grave,  fortress  of,  sacrenders  to  the  French 

Great  book  of  th«  public  debt  instituted  in 
!70.?,  its  fiiiand'al  advantages,  ii.  273. 
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Gregoire,  H.,  Bishoy  of  Blois,  acoounL  of,  u. 

369;  rceigns   his   episcopal  ,  income,    ib.; 

arrested,  440. 
Ctrieons,  revolt  of  the  Vallslina  from  the,  iv. 

218;  French  army  ocaopj  thetr  territory, 

325,  326. 
Grouchy,  Emanuel  Count  de,  acwunt  of  his 

life,  ii.  3U0, 
GroTlvelJe,    M.,   aepretary    lo    Iha    executive 

coundl,  repairs  to  ihe  Temple,  ii.  T2 ;  reads 

the  decrees  of  the  Convention  to  Louis,  ib. 
Quadet,  M.  £.,  his  attack  upon  La^yette,  i. 

276;  reoiarka  upon  his  life,  i5. ;  hiacha- 


GuytoQ-Morveau,  L.  B.,  t 


ktof,  iiLSie. 


FBEKo,  CharlaB  Augustus,  Count,  (ef- 
terwards  prince,)  Praesian  minister  of 
state,  account  of.  iii.  SS6. 
Hebert,  J.  K,,  requires  an  armed  force  to  qiieli 
the  tumult  in  France,  ii.  97;  account  of 
him,  f'i. ;  paper  written  by,  165;  sent  to 
UiB  Abbaye,!d.;  set  at  liberty,  189;  hie 
conduct  to  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple, 
345;  his  accusaljons  against  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. 347;  against  iho  Girondiiis,  351; 
sllusions  to  him  in  tiie  Old  Cordelier, 
432  ;.  arrested,  440  ;  his  trial  and  death, 
441,  443. 
HedouvUle,  Gen.,  account  of,  iv.  415. 
Henriot,  M.,  appointed  to  command  the  armed 
iorce  of  Paris,  ii.  ITS  ;  orders  the  alarm-gun 
lo  be  fired,  180;  diaractw  af,  189;  com- 
mandant  of  Paris,  iii.  75  ;  account  of,  ib> ', 
decree  for  bis  arrest,  96,  99  ;  released,  100  ; 

causes  the  guns  to  be  tamed  egainEt  ^e 

hall  of  the  Convention,  101 ;  executed,  105. 

Hereditary  titles,  suppression  of,  in  France, 

i.  150. 
Hervilly,  Count  d',  accompanies  Puisaye  in 

his  expedition  to  the  bay  of  Quiberon.  iii. 

284;  his  military  character,  287;  disputes 

with  Pnisaye,  288. 
Hoche,  Gen.  Lazare,  his  ccnduct  at  the  siege 

of  Dunkirk,  ii.  392  ;  character  of  him,  ib, ; 

appointed    to  command  the  army  of  the 

Moselle,    3£ 

Voagefl,  387 ;  irapriaoned, 

113;  his  political  and  military  operations 

in  La  Vendik  in  1795, 190 ;  activity  in  the 

negotiations  with  (he  Chouans,  234;  his 

distrust  of  Cotmat*      "'     ' 

match  0      tti   Ch 


n  U[>  2 


,  283;  apprehends 
laty  proceedings  in 
tioirs  m  the  affair 
La  Vendee,  344 
La  Vendue,  358 
Ills  plan 
Wry,  3fil; 
363 ;  his  p)ans  ap- 


f  tl 


proved  by  the  Directory,  363  ;  named  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  384  ;  account  of  his  pacification  of 
La  Vendue,  ib. ;  the  Directory  refuses  to 
accept  his  retugnation,  387;  reduces  Bre- 
tagne,  388;  his  letter  lo  Bonaparte,  iv.  4; 
suggests  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  13 ;  car- 
ried into  execution,  67,  69  ;  failure  of  the 
expedition,  returns  lo  France,  69 ;  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  of  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Mouse,  78 ;  organizes  his  army, 
104  ;  hie  passage  of  the  Ehine  at  Neuwied, 
13S ;  his  pteparaiiDns  for  another  expedi- 
tion (0  Ireland,  144;  attachment  to  the 
Directory,  166;  flarrae  solidls  his  assist 
ance  to  the  Directory  in  case  of  need,  166  ; 

course  of  his  preparations  to  support  the 
Direclory,  172;  questioned  by  the  DJtee- 
toi;,  175;  bis  sudden  death,  209;  reflec- 
tions on  his  political  and  military  career, 
310. 

Hohenlohe,  Prince  of,  amount  of  the  Austrian 
ips  under  his  command,  it.  206. 

Holland,  war  declared  against,  by  France,  ii. 
86;  campaign  of,  opened,  91 ;  project  foi 
the  invasion  of,  iii.  177,  182;  remarks 
respecting,  ib, ;  successes  of  the  French 
army  in,  182 ;  state  of  public  spirit  in,  on 
ihe  arrival  of  the  French,  183;  arrange- 
ments of  the  Convention  for  the  govern, 
ment  of,  185 ;  treaty  of  p«ace  between  the 
French  republic  and,  237;  condidone  of, 
ib. ;  state  of,  jiv  1797,i¥.  101 ;  insurrection 
in,  and  establislunent  of  a  consUtution. 
simitar  to  the  French,  341 ;  landbg  of  the 
Ang^o-Euasians  in,  376 ;  their  captulation 
to  General  Brune,  405. 

Hondtsehoote,  victory  gained  at,  by  the  repub. 
lican  army  over  the  allies,  ii,  393. 

Hood,  Adm.  Lord,  his  services  in  the  Medi' 
lerranean,  ii.  310 ;  his  proclamation  an 
taking  posseedon  of  Toulon,  287. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  confudon  at,  i.  65;  head- 
quarters of  the  militia  established  there.  73. 

Hotham,  Lord,  intercepts  ^e  Toulon  Heet, 
iii.  377. 

Houchard,  J.  N.,  appointed  to  comniaud  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  156;  account  of, 
ib. ;  prepares  for  Uie  relief  of  Dunkirk, 
ii.  383. 

Howe,  Adm.  Lord,  his  engi^ment  with  the 
Brest  squadron,  iii.  36,  37. 

Humbert,  Gen.,  his  expedition  to  Ireland, 
iv.  306  ;  surrenders  to  the  English,  307. 

I]:.E-Di£if,  Ungiish  squadron  land  at,  iii.  344, 

358 ;  departs  from  it,  359. 
Institute  of  Egypt,  foutided  by  Bonaparte,  iv. 

284. 
Insurrection,  project  of  an  insurrection  m  the 

fauxbourgs,  i.  3!2;inParisonlhelOthof 

August,  320,  323  ;  that  of  the  31st  of  May, 
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1793,  determined  upon,  ii,  179;  details  of, 
ib. ;  events  of  the  Ist  and  3d  of  Jane, 
186  ;  inEDrrection  of  the  ultrH-ievolutionists 
against  tlie  Convention,  ii.  435 ;  frustrated, 
439;  of  the  seclions,  iii,  316,  330;  detaiia 
of  the  insurrection  of  tlia  1  Sth  of  Bromaire, 
which  ovectamsd  the  direcloriH)  coDBlitQ'- 
tian,iv.  419, 419,4SS ;  reflectione  on  it,4Sg. 

Insuirectional  committee,  the  committee  of 
federaliala  so  called,  i,  297 ;  proceedings  of, 
298  ;  their  plan  to  imprison  Louis  XVI., 
31!. 

Ireland,  Hoche's  proposed  expedition  to,  iv, 
12, 67  ;  remarks  on  the  state  of,  67 ;  French 
expedition  sails  for,  69 ;  returns  to  France, 
ib.;  preparations  made  by  Hoche  for 
another  expedition  to,  144;  rebellion  in, 
306. 

laabeau,  M.,  his  report  lo  tho  National  Cou- 

Isnard,  M.,  account  of  him,  i.  318  ;  his  speech 
on  the  decree  requiring  the  disarming  of 
the  emigrants,  ib.;  answers  the  deputation 
ofUis  commune,  ii.  165. 

Italian  powers,  Bonaparte's  policy  in  re^rd 


o  ^e,  i' 


75, 


-  republics,  disorders  in  the,  iv.  2 
— '■ —  states,  agitation  in,  iv.  S44. 
Italy,  deplorable  state  of  (he  French  ai 
ii,  310  ;    geographical  description 


n  the  ■ 


ubiic  ie 


in,  after  the  conquest  of  iHjmbardy,  419; 
negotiations  between  the  French  republic 
and  several  states  of  this  country,  iv.  IS  ; 
slate  of  excitement  in  Upper,  49;  review 
of  the  campaign  of  1T96  in,  84 ;  Bonaparte 
o^anizes  the  emancipated  provinces  of, 
316;  formation  of  the  Cisaljnne  republic, 
SIT,  see  Cisalpinei  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Italians,  2  IS  ;  military  opera- 
tions in,  in  1799,33!. 

Ijcobihs,  club- of  the,  revolutionary  ardour 
o^  i.  140  ;  importance  of  under  the  X.egis- 
latlva  Assembly,  199;  coalition  formed  at, 
338 ;  plana  of,  i^. ;  assertions  of,  concerning 
Brissot,  389;  attacks  the  conduct  of  the 
Girondina,  393;  imposing  ppwet  of  the 
club,  413;  increases  in  number,  414; 
reYiew8thaBittingsof^aConveQlion,424j 
motives  of,  for  ui^ing  the  sacriHce  of  Louis 
XVI.,  iL  3;  applauds  the  success  of  Du- 
mouriez  at  Jemappes,  10;  exclamation  of  a 
member  of,  relative  to  tha  annexation  of 
&ivoy  to  France,  SO ;  power  of,  upon  the 
sppmacbing  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  32; 
opinions  of,  concerning  Marat  and  Robes- 
pierre, 49 ;  satisfaction  at  the  condemnation 
of  Louis,  7S  ;  opinions  of,  79 ;  declaration 
of,  93  1  insists  upon  the  trial  of  Roland, 
94;  proposes  Pache  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Paris,  ib. ;  propositions  of,  respecting  the 
general  deardi  of  provisions  in  Paris,  96  ; 


X  4S5 

tumult  ill,  108  i  opinion  of,  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  Dumouriez,  136  ;  speeches 

proposed  by,  to  profit  by  the  victory  of  the 
3lBt  of  May,  197;  sends  a  deputatiMj  to 
the  Cordeliers,  320 ;  importance  of,  after 
the  31st  of  May,  236;  scrutinizes  the  go- 
vernment, ib.;  discusses  the  subject  of 
renewing  the  prorogation  of  the  committee 
of  public  welfare,  339 ;  its  reception  of  tiio 
deputies  sent  lo  assist  in  the  festival  of  the 
10th  of  August,  361 ;  Robespierre's  address 
to,  363 ;  proposes  the  levy  en  masse,  370 ; 
complains  of  the  officers  in  the  navy,  3S6 ; 
triumphs  on  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, 349  ;  decides  on  the  motion  of  Robes- 
pierre  that  tiie  society  shall  be  scrutinized, 
377 ;  several  members  excluded,  379 ;  (Hs- 
cusses  the  conduct  of  soma  of  its  memhew, 
419,  434;  sends  a  deputation  to  the  Con- 
vention, iii.  14 ;  meeting  of,  afler  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  Robespierre  and  Collot-d'Her- 
bois,  48;  devoted  to  Robesplerte,  63;  pre- 
sents a  petition  to  the  Convention,  SB  ;  the 
club  is  reopened  and  purified  after  tho  fell 
of  Robespierre,  131  ;  complains  of  the  libe- 
ration of  suspected  persons,  133 ;  rkimour 
in  Paris  of  the  intended  dissolution  of  the 
club,  150;  proceedings  of,  on  tiie  decree 
against  Iha  popular  societies,  156  ;  stormy 
meetings  of,  on  the  trial  of  Carrier,  166  ; 
tumult  and  violent  scenes  in  the  halt  of,  in 
Palis,  170;  sittings  of,  suspended,  172; 
reflections  on  the  club,  ib.;  dispersed 
Jacobins  take  refuge  at  the  electoral  dub, 
173, 

Jaffa,  stormed  by  the  French,  iv.  388  ;  mas- 
sacre of  the  Tuildsh  prisoners  in,  ih. 

Javognaa,  Gen.,  his  cruelties  at  Lyons,  ii.  318. 

Jomini,  M,,  opinion  of,  respecting  Bumouriez, 
383. 

Jordan,  Camille,  account  of,  iv.  146;  his 
report  on  the  laws  relative  lo  priests,  152. 

Joseph.  IL,  Emperor  of  Austria,  death  of, 
1.143. 

Joubert,  Gen,,  account  of,  iii,  393;  his  con- 
quests in  the  Tyrol,  iv.  115;  appointed  to 
command  the  army  of  Italy,  366;  his 
respect  for  Moreau,  373 ;  killed  at  the 
batUeofNovi,  373. 

Jourdan,  M.  Jouve,  remarks  on  his  crimes,  i. 
259. 

Marshal  Jean  Baptisle,  account  oft 

ii.  293;  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  North,  31 1 ;  collects  his  troops 
for  the  relief  of  Maubeuge,  .^26 ;  invests 
Charteroi,  iii.  80 ;  gains  the  batties  of  tile 
Ourlhe  and  the  Koer,  139,  141 ;  forces  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  .304;  repasses  it, 
341,430;  his  manteavres  lo  fevour  Mo- 
reau's  passage,  435 ;  his  military  operations 
on  the  Danube,  iv.  35 ;  defeated  at  Wur^ 
bure,  36 ;    appointed  commander  of   tha 
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army  of  ihe  DouLiibe,  322 ;  his  o[ierolions 
in  Ihe  campaign,  of  1799,326;  superaedBil 
in  the  command,  344 ;  proposes  to  declare 
Ihe  country  in  danger,  381. 

Jonrdeuil,  M.,  member  of  the  committee  of 
BurveitlaiLce,  i.  368. 

Journal  tvrilteu  b;  Marat,  L  418;  iii.  10. 

Jnlien  of  La  Drome,  violence  of,  Wwards  Lan- 
juinais  at  the  Assemblj,  ii.  190;  characler 
of,  ib. 

Junot,  (jen.  Andoche.  Duke  d'Abrantes,  ac- 
count of,  iv,  30  ;  his  bravery  at  Ihe  baltla  of 
Lonato,  21 ;  reads  Bonaparte's  tetter  to  (lie 
senate  of  Venice,  1 29 ;  hia  valour  in 
Egypt,  389. 

Ktm  fortreos  of  BUrrendets  to  tl  e  Austr  ans, 

11  73 
KeUermann    (  er 
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army  409  qaartera  it  in  Lorraine  412; 
commendation  of  Dumouriez  upon  413; 
recalled  by  the  Bieculne  cntinc  i  n  19 ; 
his  expeihtion  igsirat  the  Pi^dmontese, 
319  fiiper?edal  320 
Keri'unt    4   &    S    Comte  de    resigis  bis 

of   b 

Kilmaine,  Gen.,  account  of,  iv.  57. 

Kleber,  Gen.  Jean  Baptisto,  hia  character,  ii. 
308 ;  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  troops 
in  Mayence,  24S ;  hie  opinion  of  Gen. 
Lechelle,  3S9 ;  direcla  Ihe  operations  of 
tha  army  of  iha  West,  ib. ;  prepares  for 
the  engagement  at  Cholet  with  the  Ven- 
deans,  331 ;  confidence  of  the  army  in, 
399 ;  his  engagemenla  with  the  Vendeans, 
400,  401,  406,  409 ;  his  admiration  of 
Bonaparte,  iv.  393, 397;  commander  of  the 
army  in  E^pton  the  departure  of  Bona- 
paito,  398. 

LABARoLiinE,  Gen.,  devaEtatiuns  of  his  army 
at  Btisaac,  ii.  246. 

Lacrelelle,  the  younger,  aceonnt  of,  iii.  313. 

Lacroix,  M.,  account  of,  ii.  19. 

Ladmiral,  Henii,  bis  aUeiapt  on  die  life  of 
Collot-d'HerboiB,  iii.  44  ;  his  execution,  ii. 

Ls&yette,  Gen.,  appointed  commandant  of 
the  mifitia,  i.  72;  remalks  respecting  him, 
74 ;  dissuaded  from  resigning  his  command, 
76;  comments  in  jueUfication  of  hie  con- 
duct on  the  insurrection  at  VersaitlaB,  107; 
hia  own  account  of  &e  afiair,  111;  sketch 
of  hia  life,  113;  hia  advice  to  the  king, 
130;  appointed  chief  of  Ihe  Federation, 
l&l ;  suppreeaee  the  riot  at  the  Champ  de 
Mate,  189  ;  censured  for  hie  conduct,  191 
resigns  hie  command,  201 ;  appinted  oni 
of  Ihe  commanders  of  the  forces  on  thi 
Rhine,  219,  230;  hia  plan  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands,  343;  his 
teller  to  the  Assembly,  959;  diecuseions 


on  iia  authonlicity,  360;  his  indignation 
at  Iho  events  of  the  30th  of  June,  375; 
speech  lo  the  Assembly  rcspecling.  :i. ; 
Guadel's  attack  upon  him,  276  ;  his  re- 
ception by  the  roya!  family,  377  ;  his  plan 
for  Louia  XVI.'s  flight  from  Paris,  390; 
principal  objecte  of,  39! ;  his  opinion  of 
Brisaot,  303;  discussions  in  the  Assembly 
as  to  the  proposed  accoeotions  against  him, 
SIS;  burnt  in  eiligy  by  the  Jacobins,  ib.i 
bust  of,  removed  from  the  council  hall,  333 ; 
declared  traitor  lo  his  country,  343 ;  decree 
of  accusation  pa'iscd  against  him,  ib.; 
redres  to  the  NiStherlands,  344;  taken 
prisoner  hy  the  Auatrlans,  ib, ;  conduct 
of,  ib. 

Laharpe,  Gen,  Jean  Francois  dc,  account  of, 
ii.  194,  405. 

Lally-ToUcndal,  M.,  his  speech  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  nobiUty,  i.  53 ;  honours  paid  lo, 
71 ;  his  letter  respecting  the  proposed 
flight  of  Louis  XVI.  lo  Gompiegne,  S91 ; 
paper  quoted  by  him  in  his  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  317. 

L   L  ze         hm'    "        f  30   0     '       g    Is 
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ing  the  political  power  of  the  parliaments, 

i.  34. 
Lamourette,  conatitntional  Bishop  of  Lyons, 

his  opinion  of  liberty,  L  2B6. 
Landrecies,   fortress  of,  surrendered  lo  the 


French,  ii 


137. 


Lanjninus,  J.  D,,  his  demands  to  annul  the 
proceedings  against  Lonis  XVI,  ii.  57; 
account  of,  ib. ;  his  opinion  respecting  the 
number  of  voles  lo  sentence  the  king, 
67 ;  declares  the  decree  which  abrogates 


o  be  null,  169; 


his  speech  in  the  Com 

Lannes,  Gen.  Jean,  account  of,  . 

bravery  at  the  battle  of  Arcole, 

Lareveill^re-Lepeaux,  M.,  appointed 

the  Ave  directors,  iii.  338;  his  cha 

iv.  S9;  contrives  with  Rewbel  and 

a  project  for  the  apprehension  of  PL( 

and  others,  163,  193;  resigns  the  di 

ship,  364. 

Lareynie,  Sieur  Jean  Bapliste  Marie 


58. 
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his  depositions  rCBpecting  Santetra's  aedi- 
tiouB  meetings  in  the  faiiibourg  St.  An- 
tDine,  L  364. 

Lativiere,  Henri  P.  P.  J.,  accoant  of,  ii.  161. 

LBrochejacquetin,  Henri  de,  a  yendean  chief, 
account  of,  il  153. 

Larosi^re,  Jacques  Alexandre  Thuriot,  ac- 
count of,  IL  180. 

"L'Art  de  rendre  lea  Bevoiutiona  utiles," 
anecdote  of  Danton  related  in,  ii.  452.    . 

Lasontce,  M.,  elected  secretary  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  L  394. 

LsTaletle,  Marie  Chamane,  Count  de,  account 
of,  Iv.  14  i ;  Ms  report  of  the  political  in- 
trigusBia  Uie  Directory,  193. 

Laville-Heiirnots,  M.,  a  royalist,  his  intrigues, 
iv.  94 ;  arrest^,  98. 

Lavoisier,  A.  L.,  his  execution,  iii.  44 ;  ac- 
count of  him,  ib. 

Lebon,  J.,  character  of,  iii.  73;  his  cmeltieB 
at  Arms,  ib.;  arrested,  US  ;  notice  of  his 
tiial,  ib. 

Lebrun,  M.,  placed  at  the  head  of  foreign  af- 
^ra,  j,  334 ;  character  of,  ib. 

Madame,   her  description  of  Marie 

Antoinette,  L  39. 

Eechelle,  Gen.,  appointed  to  command  the 
army  of  the  Weal,  ii.  338  ;  diaoontent  of 
(he  army  on  his  appointment,  329. 

Leclerc,  Gen.  Charies  Emanuel,  bis  bravery 
at  Rivoli,  iv.  ao  i  account  of  him,  ii. 

Lecointre  of  Versailles,  accuses  members  of 
Iha  committees  to  ihe  Convention,  ill  128, 
129  i  hia  accusation  dsciared  6iee  and 
calumnious,  331. 

Letebvre,  F.  J.,  account  of,  iiL  80. 

Lefort,  member  of  the  comnnttee  of  surveil- 
lance, i,  36S. 

Legendre,  L.,  account  of,  i.  261;  elected 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  387 ; 
revolutionary  life  of,  41 ;  character  of,  ii. 
429;  his  defence  of  Danlon,  447;  his 
submission  to  the  committee  of  public 
welfiire,  iii.  4;  hia  intrepid  conduct  on  the 
invasion  of  tho  hall  of  the  Convention  by 
the  populace,  261. 

L^hom,  Bonaparte  enters  the  city  of,  iii. 
433;  the  .governor  seized  and  a  French 
garrison  stationed  there,  ib. 

Legiaiative  Aaaembly,  dioracter  of  the  mem- 
bers of,  i.  198 ;  importance  of  the  clubs 
under,  199;  decrees  of,  ag]unat  tho  emi- 
grants, S04 ;  against  the  priests  who  had  not 
taken  the  civic  oath,  313;  consequences 
of,21B;  passes  a  decree  requiring  the  di»- 
arming  of  tiic  emigrants,  318,  319;  de- 
clares against  the  congress,  327;  the  king 
proposes  war  to,  338 ;  declares  war  ^lainst 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  ib. ; 
decrees  its  permanency,  347;  pasaes  a  de- 
cree to  form  a  camp  for  its  protection,  348  ; 
letter  from  Lafayette  to,  259 ;  petitioned 
by  the  inhabilanCa  of  Marseilles,  266 ;  per- 
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mils  the  armed  populace  of  the  SOth  of 
.luiie  to  lile  off  before  it,  36S ;  discusses 
the  proceedings  of  the  30lh  of  June,  378 ; 
receives  petitions  relative  to  the  events  of 
that  day,  375  ;  modifies  the  plan  for  forty 
Iviro   battalions,    379 ;    C  •- 


pUns    pro] 
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5  ;  declares  the  country  in 
danger,  388;  consequences  of,  396;  peti- 
tioned to  decree  the  dethronement  of  Louis 
XVI.,  3ie  ;  the  royal  family  seek  refuge  in 
the  Assembly,  336;  orders  commissioners 
to  proceed  to  the  Tuileries  to  pacify  the 
populace,  337;  suspends  the  king  from 
royalty,  331  ;  persona  who  composed  it, 
333;  declaration  of,  334;  oiganizes  the 
police  called  the  police  of  genera)  safety, 
339;  orders  the  re-election  of  a  new  de- 
partmental council,  340  ;  decrees  the  for- 
mation of  an  estraurdinary  tribunal,  341 ; 
passes  a  decree  of  accusation  againat  La- 
feyette,  843 ;  orders  the  commune  to  giro 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris,  363;  the 
Assembly    dissolved,   394;    see   National 


Legnano,  garrison  of,  taken  prisoners  by 
Gen.  Angereau,  iv.  34. 

Lehardy,  ptopoation  of,  respecting  tho  nnm- 
ber  of  votes  to  senlenee  Louis  XVL, 
ii.  67. 

Leoben,  preliminaries  of  peace  at,  between 
France  and  Austria,  iv.  134, 138  ;  purport 
of  ^e  preliminaries  of,  179. 

Leopold,  Emperor  of  Austria,  character  of,  i. 
143 ;  his  promises  of  assistance  to  Louis 
XVI.,  176  ;  his  desire  for  peace,  330  ;  his 
plan  of  a  congress  for  the  relief  of  France, 
333;  notice  of  hia  death,  336. 

Lepelletier,  insurrection  in  the  section  of,  iii. 
319  ;  delivers  up  its  arms,  337. 

Le  Quesnoy,  fortress  of,  attacked  by  the 
allies,  ii.  294 ;  sWTendered  to  the  French, 
iii.  137. 

Lea  Bains,  fortress  of,  leduoed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, ii.  313. 

Lescure,  Marquia  do,  account  of,  ii.  IBS ; 
proposes  Cathelmeau  as  general  of  the 
Vendean  army,  ii.  333;  wounded  near 
Cholet.  331 ;  his  fiight  on  the  banks  of  Ihe 
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Letourneur,  M,,  account  of,  iii.  335 ;  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  £ve  directors,  337 ;  his 
character,  iv.  39. 

Levy  en  maase  of  the  French  nation,  decree 
for,  ii.  368. 

Liancourt,  Ihike  de,  appointcil  president  of 
the  Assembly,  L  73;  olTers  his  fortune  In 
aid  Louis  XVL  in  his  escape  from  Paris, 
306. 

Life  Insurance  Company,  decree  to  abolish 
the,  ii.  376. 

Lille,  Count  de  (Louis  XVIII.},  see  Louis. 

n^otiations  at,  between  France  and 
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Englanil, 
England, 
1^  the  Di 

Lindel,  Jean  BapCiste  Robert,  member  of  the 
commitlBB  of  public  welfaie,  ii.  133;  his 
report  to  tJie  Convention  on  lbs  stale  of 
France  in  1794,  iiL  133,  134 ;  appobted 
minbter  of  finance,  iv.  367. 

Loano,  details  of  the  battie  of,  iii.  S57. 

Lodi,  accounts  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  405,  406. 

Lombardy,  amonnt  of  ila  population,  iii.  401 ; 
Bonaparte  prepares  for  the  conquest  of, 
403;  he  commences  a  military  organiza- 
tion in,  408  ;  inhabitants  of,  increase  the 
legions  organiiied  in,  iv,  5ff 

Lonato,  battle  of,  it.  19, 32. 

London,  populace  of,  demand  p«ace,  iii.  363 ; 
attack  the  king   on  his  way 


ml,  ib. 


ic  charac- 


Louis  XtV,,  King  of  France,  desp( 
ter  of  his  government,  i.  15, 

XV.,  proBigacy  of  his  reign,  i.  16. 

XVI.,  King  of  France,   slate  of  the 

kingdom  on  his  accession,  i,  IT;  hia  high 
opinion  of  Turgot,  ib. ;  remarks  on  his 
government,  31  ;  attends  the  opening  of 
the  Statea-genaral,  35;  attempls  In  conci- 
liate the  orders  of  the  Slates-general,  42  ; 
his  address  to  the  National  Assembly,  49  ; 
orders  them  to  disperse,  ib. ;  desires  Neck- 
er  to  retire,  63 ;  informed  of  the  nots  in 
Fans,  66;  visits  the  National  Assembly, 
70  ;  persuaded  to  retarn  to  Paris,  73  ;  or- 
ders the  tdnstaJemenl  of  Nether,  73 ;  ac- 
cepts the  title  of  restorer  of  the  French 
liberly,  84 ;  his  reception  of  Parisian  wo- 
men, 105;  compellsd  to  leave  Versailles 
and  proceed  to  Paris,  110;  refuses  to  re- 
call the  Life-guards,  ISS  ;  his  speech  to  the 
National  Assembly,  136 ;  orders  the  equip- 
ment of  shi^  for  tiie  Spanish  service,  142; 
discussion  as  to  his  right  to  make  peace  or 
war,  143 ;  dispoaa!  of  Ihs  forces  assigned 
to,  146  ;  consentB  to  the  abolition  of  here- 
ditary Ihles,  151 ;  assists  at  the  fSte  of  the 
Federation,  and  sweats  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  153;  refiises  the  schemes  for 
flight  proposed  to  him,  1 63 ;  stopped  by 
aia  populace  on  hisroad  toSf.  Cloi^,  176  ; 
Ms  negotiations  with  the  BrBperor  Leo- 
pold, ib. ;  his  flighl  with  the  roya!  femily, 
148 ;  detained  at  Varennes,  180 ;  re- 
turns to  Paris,  181  j  suspended  from  his 
functions,  184  ;  his  answer  to  the  Assem- 
'''ji  justifying  his  Hight,  185;  declaration 
of  Pjiniti  respecting  him,  1 87  ;  discusdons 
respecting  hta  inviolability,  189 ;  declares 
his  acceptation  of  the  constitutiOQ,  1 93 ; 
his  remarks  upon  it,  197;  his  dread  of 
dvil  war,  303;  recalls  the  emigrants, 
S04;  refuses  his  sanction  to  the  decree 
against  the  emigrants,  305  ;  his  letters  to 
his  brothers,  enjoining    them   to   return. 


ib.;  refuses  to  si^n  a  decree  against  the 
clergy,  315;  petitioned  respecting  the  de- 
cree, S16 ;  his  speech  to  the  Assembly 
respecting  the  emigrants,  319;  his  letter 
to  the  Assembly,  333 ;  his  temporary  con- 
fidence in  his  ministers,  333 ;  Madame 
Campan's  remarks  on  his  secret  protest 
against  the  war,  337 ;  makes  proposals 
of  war  lo  the  Assembly,  338;  Eoland's 
letter  to  him,  349 ;  dismisses  him  from  the 
ministry,  353 ;  consents  lo  the  decree  for 
convoking  30,000  men,  but  refuses  that 
for  banishing  priests,  354;  sends  Mallet 
du  Pan  lo  Germany,  355 ;  his  instruc- 
tions to  him,  S). ;  attacked  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  on  the  30th  of  June,  370 ;  addressee 
the  mob,  ib.  i  IsEues  a  proclamation,  373  ; 
his  reception  of  Lafayette,  377 ;  prDpoaaa 
a  levy  of  forty-two  batlalions,  379;  rejects 
Lafayette's  plan,  for  his  flight,  390,  303 ; 
assists  at  the  second  tgte  of  (be  Federa- 
tion, 394;  proposals  for  his  flighl,  306 ; 
remarks  on  his  character,  ib. ;  his  reply  to 
the  letter  of  the  Girondin  deputies,  308 ; 
causes  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  to  be 
closed,  31 1 ;  disavows  tins  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's manifesto,  316  ;  sections  of  Paris 
petition  for  his  dethronement,  si. ;  refuses 
to  qoit  Paris,  317 ;  his  conduct  on  the 
attack  Qpon  the  Tuileries  on  the  lOlh  of 
August,  333 ;  consents  to  retire  to  the 
Assembly,  336;  decree  of  his  dellirone- 
ment,  331 ;  his  bust  removed  from  the 
coundl-hall,  333 ;  conveyed  with  his  fami^ 
ly  lo  the  Legiskitive  Assembly,  335;  dis- 
memberment of  his  power,  ib.;  taken 
prisoner  lo  the  Feuillans,  336 ;  removed  to 
tiie  Temple,  839  ;  the  dedsien  of  bis  late 
requited,  893  ;  hears  royalty  declared  abo- 
lished before  the  Temple,  395;  his  occu- 
pations while  in  prison,  407  ;  grief  of,  at 
parting  with  his  son,  ii.  45  ;  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  iha  Convention,  ib.;  arrives  at 
the  Feuilians,  ib. ;  appears  at  the  bar, 
46 ;  charges  preferred  against  him,  ib. , 
demands  a  copy  of  accusation,  and  coim- 
sel,  47 ;  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  ib. ;  ap- 
points Trondlet  and  Malesherbas  for  Ms 
counsel,  48;  his  trial  resumed,  54;  re- 
pairs  to  the  Feuillans,  55 ;  remark  of,  lo 
Santetre,  ib, ;  his  defence  received  by  the 
Assembly,  ib. ;  observations  made  by  him, 
66;  returns  to  the  Temple,  57  ;  effect  of 
the  example  of  Charles  I.  upon  his  de- 
fence, 66 ;  his  trial,  57 ;  declared  accused  ' 
of  conspiracy,  66 ;  question  of,  lo  M.  de 
Malesherbes,  during  the  calling  of  the 
voles,  69  ;  receives  sentence  of  death,  78  ; 
Ms  magnanimity,  73;  appoints  bis  con- 
fessor, ib. ;  his  interview  with  his  family, 

his  last  tiireweli  to  be  given  to  his  family, 
76 ;  conveyed  lo  the  place  of  execution. 
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ib,;  addreases  the  peopli ,  77;  his  death, 
t5. !  hia  body  remnved  lo  the  cemetery  of 
the  MadfllaiQe,  73. 

LoDJs  XVn.,  fiia  t]:eatment  in  ptison,  iU.  S8 1 ; 
hia  death,  ib. 

■ XVin.  (Count  da  Lille),   ordered  to 

quit  the  Venetian  territory,  iii.  401;  to 
depart  from  the  Austrian  army,  ii.  94. 

Philippe,  Duke  de  Ciiattres,  account  of, 

ii.  7 ;  hia  vigorous  exertions  at  tlie  battle 
of  Jemappes,  8 ;  succeeds  Valence  in  the 
command  of  the  French  cavalry,  115;  his 
intrepidity,  116. 

Lolnet  de  Comray,  Jean  Bapliate,  i.  200; 
charitcter  of,  433;  denounces  Hobeapierre 
to  the  Convention,  4S4;  acciisea  Marat, 
til, ;  alarm  of,  1 09 ;  chetacter  of,  ib. 

Labin,  proclaima  the  abolition  of  royalty  be- 
fore Uie  Temple,  i.  39S. 

Lnecheaini,  Marqnis  of  Girolarao,  acconot  of, 
ii.  417. 

Luxembourg,  fortress  of,  prisoners  in  the,  il. 
343;  besieged  by  Uie  republican  army,  iii. 
376 ;  surrendera,  ib. 

Lyons,  battle  in,  between  the  munidpalitiea 
and  the  eections.  ii.  139;  professes  its 
fidelity  to  tlie  repubUc,  325 ;  accepts  the 
constitution,  S43 ;  infuses  two  decrees  of 
the  Convention,  353  ;  prepares  for  a  siege, 
S64,  385  ;  bombardment  of,  236  ;  progresa 
of  the  siege,  SS6, 317 ;  damage  done  to  the 
city,31S{  ruilitaiy  operations  of  the  siege, 
330;  Burrenders,  S21;  decreea  respecting 
the  city,  3S9;  consequences  of  the  siege, 

account  of  tiic  exiecution  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  S3S,  339;  ciUzens  of,  present 
a  petition  to  the  Convention,  414;  declared 
no  longer  in  a  slate  of  rebellion,  iii,  184; 
lage  against  the  patriots  in,  347 ;  prison 
in,  set  on  iite  by  ^e  popniace,  248. 

Maedonald,  Marshal,  account  of,  iii.  30  ;  suc- 
ceeds Championcet  in  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Naples,  iv.  333,  331 ;  his 
military  movements,  353 ;  attempts  to 
unite  hia  forces  with  Moreau,  ib, ;  defeated, 
354. 

Mack,  Gen.  Charles  Baron  von,  hia  interview 
with  Dumouriez,  ii.  1 17  ;  account  of,  ib. ; 
agreement  between  him  and  Dumouriez, 
!  18 ;  his  plan  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
iii.  30 ;  Bonaparte's  opinion  of  him,  ib  ; 
invades  the  Roman  States  with  a  Neapo- 
litan army,  iv.  310;  defeated  by  Gen. 
Championnet,  313;  concludes  an  armistice 
with  him,  313;  seeks  refuge  from  the  fury 
of  his  army  in  tiie  French  camp,  ib. 

Magnano,  battle  of,  iv.  334. 

MaillanI,  M.,  character  uf.  i.  353 ;  his  conduct 
at  the  Abbaye,  355;  repairs  to  the  massa- 
cre at  the  Carmelites,  S56 ;  returns  to  the 
Abbaye,  ti. 


Mailhe,  M.,  preeunia  a  report  relative  to  the 
charges  against  I.ouis  XVI.,  ii.  37;  votes 
for  his  death,  67 ;  proposes  an  amend- 
ment, ib, 

KTalesherbea,  Christian  William  de  Lamoi- 
gnon  de,  offers  to  become  counsel  for  touis 
XVI.,  ii.  48  i  account  of,  ib.;  his  inter- 
view  with  Louis,  ib, ;  addresses  the  Con- 
vention respecting  liis  condemnation,  69; 
announces  the  result  of  the  voting  to  the 
king,  ib. ;  his  execution,  iii.  43. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  M.,  his  embassy  to  Germany, 
i.  355;  his  instructions,  tA>;  conferences 
with  Uie  Anstrian  and  Pruaaan  ministers, 
S56. 

Malmeabury,  Lord,  chosen  as  negotiator  for 
peace  between  England  and  France,  iv.  45, 
65 ;  conducts  the  negotiation  at  Lille,  1  Bit ; 
his  r^ret  at  the  rupture  of  the  conference, 
214. 

Malta,  knights  of,  lose  their  power,  iv.  364; 
treaty  between,  and  Bonaparte,  265. 

Island  of,  surrenders  to  the  French, 

iv.  365. 

Malnelukea,  character  of  tiie,  iv.  373 ;  their 
bravery  m  battie,  379. 

Mandat,  M.,  commander  of  the  national  guard 
on  the  lOth  of  August,  i.  331 ;  murdered 
by  the  populace,  333. 

Mandsta,  creation  of,  in  1796,  by  the  Direc- 
tory, iii.  376,  377;  fall  in  value,  S78 ; 
causes  of  their  fell,  iv.  5, 

Mantua,  siege  of,  jv.  74 ;  surrenders  to  the 
French  army,  88,  83. 

Manuel,  M.,  charges  against,  i.  374 ;  remarks 
respecting  him.  ib.;  suspended,  387;  re- 
port relating  to  his  conversation  with  the 
king  in  the  Temple,  3S3;  elected  deputy 
of  the  Notional  Convention,  387;  his 
popularity.  394;  propoaea  the  Tuileriea  as 
the  residence  of  the  President  of  France, 
ib.;  bis  motion  rejected,  i4. 

Marat,  J.  P.,  account  of  his  life,  i.  334 ;  de- 
cree of  acoUHHlion  against,  345 ;  snrnamHd 
tile  Friend  of  tiie  People,  300 ;  his  charac- 
ter and  politicid  prindpies,  301 ;  heads  the 
Marseilles  battalion  tiirough  Paris.  336 ; 
comparison  between  Marat  and  Robespierre, 
837  ;  directs  the  committee  of  surveillance, 
353;  signs  the  circular  addressed  to  the 
communes  of  France.  368  ;  elected  depu- 
ty of  the  National  Convention,  338;  ad- 
dresses tiie  tribune,  400  ;  indignant  feelings 
towards  him,  403;  his  opinion  of  Du- 
mouriez, 417;  demands  an  explanation  of 
that  general's  conduct,  418;  describes  in 
his  Journal  his  interview  with  Dumouriez, 
ii. ;  reproaches  the  French  for  their  infa- 
tuation respecting  him,  ii.  10;  volume 
published  by  him,  ib. ;  devisee  a  plan  lu 
his  journal  for  remedying  the  evils  in 
France,  96;  accused  of  instigating  the 
plunder  in  Paris,  98  ;  sent  by  the  Oonven- 
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lion  t(  the  tt  buiial  tb  cu  lent  f  his 
joarnal  respect  iig  99  opinio  i  ol  him, 
113  accused  by  (he  ConTention  138 ; 
acquitted  by  the  revalalianarf  ttibunat. 
141  honogrs  bestowed  upon  htm  at  the 
Convention  and  at  the  Jacobin  club  tb. ; 
his  opinion  of  himself  14S  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  ilicCator  IQT  aseessinatsd  by 
Cfeorlollfl  Cordov  339  honours  paid  to 
hia  remains  339  230  S3 1  admiration 
of  his  poverty  332  remarks  on  hie  popu- 
larity lb  his  remama  removed  to  the 
Pantheon  in  1T94  in  136  destruction  of 
hiB  busts  in  pubUc  places   197   198 

Maret,  Hugues  Bemaid  'Oake  ot  Bassaao, 
his  interview  with  Pitt,  ii.  85  ;  account  of 
him,  iv.  132. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Qu«en  of  France,  her  in- 
fluence with  Louis  XVI.,  i.  17;  her  per' 
sonsl  appearance,  20 ;  attends  the  opening  of 
the  Statee-general,  3u  ;  Count  d'Estaing'a 
leltcr  to,  on  the  alarming  state  of  the  king- 
dom, 97  ;  present  at  the  military  entertain- 
ment  in  Paris,  100;  public  indignatic 
against  her  at  Versailles,  110;  her  repui 
nance  to  Mirabeau,  13);  present  at  t1 
ffiteof  the  Federation,  163, 157;  her  flight 
with  the  royal  &mily  from  Paris,  !  77 ; 
stopped  at  Varennes,  130 ;  returns  to  Paris, 
181;  her  high  opinion  of  Barnave,  183; 
remarks  to  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  197; 
conversaUon  with  Domnuriez,  233,  235; 
plot  to  assassinate  her,  2G1 ;  her  feaie  on 
the  attack  on  the  Tnileries  on  the  30th  of 
June,  £71,  273;  her  reliance  upon  foreign 
as^tanco,  278  ;  lejecle  Lafayette's  plan  for 
the  flight  to  Corapeigne,  290 1  her  conduct 
on  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August, 
833,  330,  330;  repairs  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  336 ;  to  the  Fouillans,  336 ;  to 
the  Temple,  339 ;  her  resolution  upon 
hearing  the  proclsmation  of  royalty  abo- 
iished  hefore  the  Temple,  395 ;  account  of 
while  in  the  Temple,  407 ;  pnhUc  hatred 
against,  ii.  344 ;  separated  from  her  reia- 
ttODE,  345 ;  her  apartments  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  ii, ;  her  trial,  340 ;  accusations 
against,  I'i.;  executed,  348;  triumph  of 
the  Jacobins,  349. 

Morigny,  M.,  a  Vendean  chief,  account  of  his 
execution,  iii.  145. 

Marini,  Doge  of  Venice,  hia  singular  death, 
iv,  S3T. 

Marmont,  Auguste  Frederic  Louis,  account 
of,  is.  3B3. 

Mars,  school  of,  re-established  In  Paris,  lit. 
22. 

MarBeiltais,  arrival  of,  in  Paris,  i.  311 ;  their 
battle  with  the  national  guards,  313  ;  con- 
duct of,  on  the  10th  of  Aus^ast,  338. 

Marseilles,  fotts  of,  seized  by  the  national 
gviard,  i.  140  ;  democratic  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  263  i  present  a  petition  to  the 


Assembly,  366  ;  address  t!ie  Assembly  So 
Bboliah  royalty,  389;  tribunal  instituted  in, 
for  trying  patriots,  liL  1 99 ;  refuses  adlie- 
■  :r  the  Conren- 


Massaubr^,  M.,  death  of,  i.  35S, 

Massena,  Andr^,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Prinoe  of 
Esslingen,  account  of,  iii.  25  ;  his  intrepid 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  iv.  79 ;  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  of  Hel- 
vetia, 322;  replaces  Jourdan  in  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  344 ;  disposition  of  ]aa 
forces,  ib. ;  account  of  his  victory  el  Zunch, 
400,  405. 

Mattel,  Cardinal,  avrested  by  Bonaparte,  iv. 
25 ;  further  account  of,  34  ;  his  mission  to 
the  pope,  48. 

Manbeuge,  occupied  by  the  allied  army,  ilL 
335;  siege  of,  raised,  333. 

Maury,  Jean  Siffrein,  abb£,  account  of,  i.  134  ; 
proposes  the  election  of  new  depuUes  for 
the  National  Asaembly,  139. 

Maximum  on  grain  established  in  France,  ii. 
356 ;  on  all  commodities,  377 ;  iis  disas- 

of  the  second  law  of  the,  ii.  430  ;  reform 
of  the.iii.  162;i^mplabla  against  in  1795, 
199;  abolished,  300. 

Mayence,  fortress  of,  besieged  by  the  Prus- 
sians, ii.  303 ;  amount  of  the  garrison  of, 
ib. ;  siege  of,  by  Aa  allied  army,  347 ; 
amount  of  its  garrison,  348 ;  scarcity  of 
provisions  in,  260 ;  capitulates,  353  ;  lines 
of,  taken  by  the  Austrtans,  iii.  343. 

Meda,  M.,  conjectures  on  the  probability  of 
his  having  fired  at  Bobeepierre,  iv.  438. 

Mela,  Count,  his  reception  of  Bonaparte  at 
Milan,  iii.  403  ;  duchy  of  Lodi  created  by 
Napoleon  for  him,  ib, 

Menin,  fortress  of,  invested  by  the  French 
army,  ili.  29  ;  taken,  ib. 

MsnoD.Gen.  Baron  J.  dc,  account  of,  iL  347; 
ordered  to  disperse  the  section  of  Lepells- 
tier,  iii.  319 ;  capitulates  with  them,  330. 

Mericourt,  Madame  Theroigne  de,  popular 
eloquence  of,  ii,  170;  her  singular  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Meilin  of  Douai,  disapproves  of  making  Pe- 
tion  a  judge  between  Louvet  and  Robes- 
pierre, i.  426 ;  opposes  the  demand  of 
Louis  XVI.  for  counsel,  ii.  47;  speaii:s 
against  the  manner  of  counting  votes  upon 
hie  liial,  70;  his  revoiutionaiy  career,  sft. ; 
appointed  n  director,  iv.  308;  resigns  the 
directorship,  364. 

Merlin,  Anloine,  of  Thionville,  character  of, 
i.  273. 

Metz,  mutiny  of  the  army  at,  i.  1 59. 

Miaczinslcy,  Gen.,  inarches  upon  Lille,  ii. 
138  ;  delivered  to  the  authorities,  ib. 

Michaud,  Gen.,  his  successes  in  the  Vosgcs, 
i.  US. 

Milan,  character  of   the   inhabitants  of,  iii. 
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401 ;  Bonaparte's  public  aitry  inlo,  409  ; 
citadel  of,  invested  by  Moi,  ii. ;  revolt  in, 
411;  Boimparlo  returns  Ihanka  to  Iha  Mi- 
laneBs  after  the  vicbiry  of  Casliglione,  iv. 
25;  his  mHueiice  ill,  142. 

Militia,  French^  head-qusrtera  of,  eatabliahed 
at  tho  Hotel  de  Ville,  i.  73  ;  aasQineB  the 
name  of  the  National  Guard,  T4. 

Mincio,  passage  of,  iii.  414,  415. 

Miollia,  Gen,,  hia  defence  of  St.  George,  iv.  B2. 

Mirabeau,  Honors  Ga.briel  Klquetti,  Comto 
de,  attends  the  opening  of  the  States-ge- 
neral, i.  37 ;  observation!!  respecting  him, 
ih. ;  account  of,  39 ;  propoaea  an  address 


B  king  to 


e  the 


character,  78 ;  a  suspected,  agent  of 
Orleans  parly,  93;  refutation  of  the  sup- 
positiiHi,  94 ;  hia  speeclr  on  tbe  banlEriiptcy, 
,  96;  accused  of  favoufiiig  the  tumult  at 
,  VeraBilles,  115;  his.  political  character, 
117;  reflections 
with  the  coail,  131 ;  the  queen's  detestation 
of,  ib.  i  his  deolarotion  respecting  the  depu- 
ties of  the  National  Assembly,  140 ;  his 
speech  on  the  right  of  the  king  to  make 
peace  or  war,  144 ;  hia  reply  to  Earnave, 
145  ;  hia  opinion  of  the  right  to  eniigtale, 
171 ;  acconntof  his  death,  173, 174;  pub- 
lic sjnipa^y  on  the  occasion,  ib. ;  Ms  fu- 
neral, ib.;  anecdote  of  him,  ib,;  his  xe- 
mains  removed  from  tile  Pantileon,  iii.  136. 

Vicomte  de  Boniface  de  Riquetti, 

account  of,  i  SS6. 

Uiranda,  M.,  appointed  succ«saoF  to  Lal)aur- 
donnaye,  ii.  17  ;  takes  the  citadeS  of  Ant- 
werp, 18 ;  directed  to  occupy  Maestricht, 
91)  his  relreal,  102;  ordered  to  continuo 
the  si^e  of  Maestricht,  102. 

Modona,  duchy  of,  population  of,  iii.  401 ; 
enlhuaaatic  reception  of  Bonaparte  in,  431 , 

Duke  0^  character  of,  iii.  401 ;  nego- 
tiates tvit^  Bonaparte,  409. 

Monarchyr  revoltiliona  of  the  Frenoh,  L  15. 

Maacey,  Bon-Adrien  Jeannot,  iii.  ISO. 

Moage,  G.,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  marine 
department,  t.  334 ;  account  of,  ii.  33. 

Moaiteara,  dispersed  through  the  garrison  of 
Mayence  by  the  Prussians,  ii.  S51. 

Monroe,  James,  bis  advice  to  the  Directory, 

Monsieur  (Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier),  after- 
wards Louis  XVIIL,  Louis  XVI.'s  letter  to, 
i,  305  ;  his  reply,  206  ;  deprived  of  the  re- 
gency, 336,  see  Louis  X  Fill. 

Monlesquiou,  Gen.,  Anne  Pierre  Fezensac, 
invades  Savoy,  L  410;  advances  upon 
Chambery,  ib, ;  deliberates  on  the 
of  Savoy  with  France,  411 ;  accoi 
430  ;  accusation  preferred  against, 
aeeka  refuge  in  Geneva,  ib, 

Montgaillard,  M.  de,  his  account  of  the  Prince 
of  Condi's  overtures  to  Pich^ru,  iii.  378 
remarks  reapecting  him,  iv.  161. 
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Montgolfier,  Jaquea  Bdenno,  notice  of  his  in- 
vention of  the  balloon,  iii.  13D. 
ontmorin,  SL  Herein  Armand  Mart,  Count 
de,  account  of,  i,  163;  refuaes  any  minis- 
terial situation,  SlY;  acquitted  hy  the 
Iribunal  of  the  17th  of  August,  853 ;  put 
to  death,  3S7, 

Madame  de,  her  predictions  re- 

E-jiEcting  Francfl:  >.  37. 

Moreau,  Gen.  Jean  Victor,  account  of,  iii.  88 ; 
invests  Menin,  29  ;  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Holland, 
3S3 ;  liis  pasaagB  of  the  Bhine,  436 ; 
course  of  hia  military  operations  there,  438 ; 
debouches  in  the  valley  of  tiie  Danube,  431; 
his  operations  on  the  Danube,  iv.  96 ;  his 
victoiy  of  NereGheiEn,  36 ;  his  plans,  88 ; 
retreat  from  Bavaria,  37;  eulogiums  an 
his  reti'eBt,  39 ;  snrrenders  the  fortress  of 
Kehi  to  the  Austrians,  73  ;  Ilia  character, 
165;  hia  tardy  discloaurea  respecting  Piche- 
gru,  309  ;  deprived  of  hia  command,  ib. ; 
accepts  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy 
on  the  resignation  of  Scherer,  347;  hia  mili- 
tary operations,  347,  350  ;  superseded,  373. 

Mortier,  Marshal,  account  of,  iv.  401 ;  at  the 
)>att1e  of  Zurich,  403. 

Monlins,  elected  one  oE  tho  new  Directory, 
iv.  36S. 

Mounier,  M,,  extract  from  his  report  to  hie 
constituents  on  establishing  a  new  consti- 
tution, i  39;  hia  firmness  of  character, 
105  ;  his  interview  with  Louis  XVf.  106. 

Mountain,  name  given  to  the  left  aide  of 
the  Convention,  i.  403. 

Mountaineers,  thrar  victory  over  the  Giron- 
'  dins,  ii.  79;  assertions  of,  respecting  tiie 
pillage  and  diaorder  in  Paris,  98. 

Monrad  Bey,  collects  his  forces  around  CMto ; 
iv.  376  ;  defeated  at  liie  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, 380. 

Muiron,  M.,  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  lulled 
at  the  battle  of  Arcale,  iv.  58. 

Municipality  of  Paris,  reform  of,  ii,  334. 

Murat,  Joachim,  account  of,  Iii.  333 ;  remarks 
respecting  him,  ib, ;  lakes  Mastapha  Pacha 
prisoner  at  (he  battle  of  Aboukir,  iv.  396. 

Mustapha  Pacha,  taken  prisoner  at  tbs  battie 
of  Aboukir,  iv.  396. 

NiNTEs  attacked  by  the  Vendeans,  ii.  333, 
authorities  of,  pass  a  hostile  resolution 
against  tiie  Convention,  324 ;  massacre  m, 
1794,  69,  70,  71 ;  atrocities  committed  in 
that  city,  inquiry  into,  iii.  165;  r^oio" 
ings  in,  oti  the  submission  of  Charette,  333;. 

Naples,  observations  on  the  government  of, 
iii.  400;  solicits  an  armistice  from  Banit- 
parte,  430;  reception  of  Nelson  in,  alter 
thebattieofAboukir,  iv.  391,  294;aNBa- 
pohtan  army  enters  the  Roman  statSiS, 
310;  defeated  hy  the  French,  313;  cm- 
quest  of,  by  Gen.  Championnet,  314. 
3«2 
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c£il  at  the  hesQ  of  the 
war  department,  i.  317;  bis  activity,  330; 
his  report  of  Uie  state  of  the  fortresses, 
334 ;  disputes  with  Beiirand  de  Molle- 
■sille,  837. 
National  Assembly,  tbe  deputies  of  the 
Tiers-etat  assume  the  tiUe  of,  L  45  ;  niea- 
Butes  of  Ihe,  46;  Louis  XVI.'a  address 
to,  49;  ordered  to  disperse,  i6. ;  persist  in 
their  deliberaiions,  60 ;  joined  by  the  no- 
bihty,  51,  53;  report  of  the  committee 
of  constitution,  submitted  to,  65 ;  entreats 
the  king  to  remove  the  troops  from  Paris, 
66  i  declares  itself  permanent,  ib, ;  lbs 
king's  visit  to,  71 ;  sends  a  deputation  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  announcing  the  king's 
reconciliation  to  the  Assembly,  i£. ;  die- 
cusses  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man,  81,  86;  decrees  of,  S3;  grants  thirty 
millions  to  the  exchequer,  S3;  discusses 
the  establishment  of  the  English  form  of 
constitution  in  France,  S6,  89 ;  threatening 
letters  sent  to  the  deputies,  9 1 ;  unity 
and  permanence  of,  declared,  ih.;  voles 
for  the  suspensive  veto,  93 ;  declares  the 
hereditary  Iransmisaion  of  the  crown,  93  ; 
deputation  of  Parisian,  women  present 
themselves  before,  105;  nominates  depu- 
ties to  accompany  the  king  to  Paris,  110  ; 
destroys  tbe  power  of  the  clergy,  ISO: 
divides  the  kingdom  into  depattmenls, 
lai;  conspiracy  against,  124;  the  king' 
speech  to,  i36;  espedient  to  dissolve  ii, 
139 ;  discusses  the  right  of  the  king  to 
make  peace  or  war,  143;  continui 
financial  labours,  145 ;  decrees  an 
of  four  hundred  milhon  of  assignats,  147  ; 
frames  s  new  judicial  system,  148;  dis- 
cusses the  right  of  emigration,  171 ;  ap- 
points commissioners  to  reconduct  ihe  king 
to  Paris,  181;  suspends  the  king  from  his 
functions.  184,  discusses  the  inviolability 
of  the  king,  189;  decrees  that  nor 
its  members  should  be  re-elected, 
completes  the  constitution,  193;  declares 
ination  of  its  sittings,  193 ; 


nof  it 


i,  191. 


puties  of,  meet  at  tbe  Tuileries,  ii, : 
dares  royally  abolished  in  France, 
introduces  the  system  of  absolute  equality, 
396;  discusses  the  stale  of  France,  ib.; 
separates  into  a  right  and  left  side,  403  ; 
divides  itself  into  various  committees,  406 ; 
applause  of,  upon  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Du- 
mouriez,413;  proceedings  of,  against  the 
commune,  431 ;  aequitB  Robespierre  of  the 
charges  preferred  gainst  him,  434 ;  decree 
passed  by,  ii.  31 ;  orders  the  report  of  the 
charges  against  Louis  XV[.  to  be  i 
(he  different  members,  27;  declares 
competent  to  try  Louis,  30;  adjourns  the 
discussion  upon  his  (rial,  41 ;  resume  '' 
i    produced  in,  by  the 


lentdcclamalions  of  Robespierre,  43 ;  con- 
siders the  forms  of  the  tnal  of  Louis,  ib.f 
decrees  the  penalty  of  death  for  proposii^ 
the  restoration  of  royalty  in  France,  48; 
summons  Louis  to  the  bar,  45 ;  tumult  in, 
respecting  tho  assistance  of  counsel  de- 
manded by  him,  i 


54 ;  grants  him  an  additional  counsel  ii 
M.  rieseze,  ib. ;  receives  his  defence,  B5  ; 
violent  debates  in,  after  hearing  the  de- 
fence. 57 ;  resumes  Che  discussion  re- 
specting, ib. ;  effect  produced  in,  by  Verg- 
niaud's  speech,  66;  questions  proposed 
by,  respecting  the  punisbment  of  Louis, 
ib. ;  number  of  members  in,  66  ;  declares 
the  King  guilty  of  conspuacy,  ii. ;  sen- 
tences him  to  death,  69 ;  appealed  to  by 
his  counsel,  ib. ;  passes  to  the  order  of  the 
day,  70 ;  enumerates  the  votes,  ib. ;  orders 
the  execution  of  Louis  without  delay,  ib.; 
decrees  of,  read  to  him,  73 ;  questions  of 
war  discussed  in,  79  ;  reviews  the  difletent 
cabinets  of  Europe,  S4;  declares  war 
gainst  Holland  and  England,  86;  ap- 
points a  committee  of  general  defence, 
90;  decrees  the  recruiting  of  the  armies 
from  the  national  guard,  91 ;  debates  in, 
upon  the  dearth  of  provisions  in  Paris,  97 ; 
discusses  the  accusation  of  Marat  as  insti- 
gator of  the  pillage,  98 ;  sends  hitn  to  the 
tribunal,  lA;  recalls  Dumouriez  from  Hoi-  . 
land  to  command  the  gi'and  army  of  the 
Meuse,  1  OS ;  orders  all  officers  to  rejoin  their 
corps,  t03  ;  discussions  in,  104;  confusion 
in,  106;  propositions  adopted  by,  108; 
decrees  the  organization  of  an  extraordina- 
ry tribunal,  110;  power  of,  ib.;  appoints  a 
committee  of  public  weltate,  133  ;  discus- 
sions in,  upon  the  events  of  Belgium  and 
the  feniily  of  Orleans,  136;  demands  a 
decree  of  accusation  against  Marat,  138; 
resists  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins, 
139;   propositions   adopted   by,  140;    aii- 

raise  men  and  money  to  be  sent  against 
La  Yendee,  153;  tumults  in,  occasioned 
by  tbe  petitions  from  Bordeaux,  Mareeilles, 
and  Lyons,  163 ;  abrogates  the  commission 
of  twelve,  and  annuls  its  acts,  1 69 ;  mili- 
tary intelligence  received  by,  171 ;  debates 
in,  of  the  31st  of  May,  180;  suppresses 
the  commission  of  twelve,  185 ;  debates 
in,  of  the  1st  and  Sd  of  June,  !86,  189  ; 
deputies  of,  ill-treated,  193 ;  arrested  by  the 
armed  farce,  193;  votes  for  the  arrest  of 
the  deputies  denounced  by  the  commune, 

of  May,  197;  insurrection  of  the  depart- 
ments against,  199,  30!  ;  issues  energetic 
decrees  relative  to  (he  insurgents,  303; 
means  employed  by  tho  Convention  against 
the  federalists,  3t8  ;  flames  a  new  conni- 
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tntion  ih.i  proposes  in  utenil  the  lam 
of  Msrat  in  a  body,  239  ;  refers  (he  e 
mination  of  the  ajmiiiislralive  and  other 


the  ulCra- 
;  conspi- 
I    against, 


1  the  festival  of  the  annivereary  of 
the  10th  of  August,  365  ;  ilecrees  the  levy 
en  luniiBe,  36S  ;  decree  Etgaiast  foreigners 
domicihated  in  France,  SBl ;  against  the 
Bourhons,  ih. ;  orders  the  royal  tombs  at 
St,  Denis  (o  be  destroyed,  383 ;  declares 
its  confidence  in  the  committee  of  public 
welfere,  306;  decrees  the  revolutionary 
gOTernment,  307 ;  organizes  the  army  of 
the  West,  31 1 ;  fiainee  new  laws  for  the 
regulaUon  of  trade,  300;  reduces  the  in- 
come of  the  bishops,  366  ;  arrest 
revolutionists  and  agitators,  SS' 
racy  of  the  ultra-revolution  bsl 
435 ;  frustrated  ;  439  ;  debates 
arrest  of  Dantoa,  447;  orders  that 
quarter  he  given  to  Snglish  soldiers, 
83 ;  petitioned  by  the  Jacobins,  SO ;  ', 
bespierre's  speech  to,  87,89;  di 
hi,  concerning  bim,  96 ;  decrees  his  arrest, 
9S ;  that  of  St  Just  and  Conlhon,  ib. ; 
proceedings  of,  lOS ;  after  the  fait  of  Ro- 
bespierre, 113;  discussions  in,  respecting 
(he  release  of  suspected  persons,  116 ;  its 
measures  for  reforming  the  government, 
117,  ISO;  debates  on  the  subject  of  Le- 
coinlre  of  Versailles's  accusations  against 
members  of  the  committees,  1 38 ;  orders  a 
general  report  on  tlie  state  of  the  repub- 
lic, 133;  itisues  several  decrees  relative  to 
trade  and  commerce,  136;  discussioas  in 
for  repressing  the  popular  societies,  156, 
156;  publishes  a  decree  respecting,  157; 
itE  financial  and  political  measures  to  im- 
prove the  affairs  of  the  slate,  161;  decrees 
the  necessary  formalities'  for  prosecuting  a 
member  165;  approves  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jacobins,  173;  recalls  several  pro- 
scribed deputies,  173 ;  its  reforms  in  the 
government,  139,  196;  abolishes  the  max- 
imum, 300;  violent  scenes  in,  on  the 
admission  of  the  proscribed  deputies  into 
the  AsBombfy,  305 ;  stormy  sittings  on  the 
accusation  of  Camot,  Collot-d'Herbois,  and 
others,  313 ;  decrees  iheir  transportation, 
321,  the  disarming  of  the  patriots,  23<t ; 
CODsprocies  of  the  revolutionists  against 
•  the  Convention,  347 ;  adopts  measures  to 
suppress  royaltsm,  348;  directs  its  atten- 
tion lo  Suancinl  questions,  360;  the  hall 
of,  beaeged  by  the  populace,  355  ;  a^assi- 
nation  of  the  deputy  Feraud  in,  358 ; 
danger  of  the  president,  ib, ;  decrees  the 
arrest  of  several  of  (he  deputies,  363; 
funeral' silting  in  honour  of  Feraud,  368  ; 
tenewE  the  financial  discussions,  371 ;  in- 
trigues of  the  royalists  against,  305 ;  decrees 
the  constitution  of  1 79,1,  S09;  ihauwo-thjrda 
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of  its  members  should  form  a  part  of  the 
new  legislative  body,  31!  ;  the  meeting  of 
the  prmiary  and  electoral  assembtles  for 
the  election  of  the  newr  representatives, 
315;  declares  itself  permanent,  318;  at- 
tacked by  the  sections,  319,  336 ;  victo- 
rious,  337 ;  struggles  between  the  parties 
of  the  Convention,  330 ;  declares  (he  ter- 
mination of  its  session,  339. 

National  guards,  primary  oiigin  of  the,  i.  64 ; 
French  militia  assume  the  (itle  of  (lie,  74 ; 
seize  Ihe  forts  of  Marseilles,  140 ;  petition 
the  Assembly  against  the  decree  for  30,000 
federalists,  348  ;  their  battle  with  the  Mar- 
seillais,  312;  petition  for  the  removal  of 
the  Marseillaia  from  Paris,  i6. ;  reconslruc- 
tioD  of,  331 ;  assassination  of  the  com- 
mander, 333;  disorganization  of,  3S6; 
battalions  of,  defile  through  the  hail  of  the 
Convention,  iii.  103;  placed  under  tile  direc- 
tion of  the  mililaiy  committee,  371 ;  prtgect 
forreotganizing,  iv,  167;  Pichegru's  report 
respecting,  174, 

Navy  of  England,  increased  by  Pitt,  ili.  343. 

France,  amount  of,  in  1789,  iii.  23. 

Necker,  J.,  account  of  him,  i.  17;  stale  of 
aftaits  on  his  recall  to  iha  miniBtr3f,  27  ;  his 
popularly,  29 ;  remarks  on  his  ministry, 
ib.;  meditates  the  establishment  of  the 
Engl!shoonBtilution,61;  ofRirs his resigna, 
(ion,  63 ;  reinstated  in  his  office,  73 ;  de- 
mands a  general  amnesty,  77 ;  reports  the 
slate  of  the  finances  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, 84 ;  state  of  the  exchequer  upon 
his  entry  into  aific«,  85 ;  demands  a  loan 
of  thirty  millions,  ib.\  his  finandal  em- 
barrassments, 95;  Napoleon's  opinion  of 
him,  147;  resigns,  163. 

Neerwinden,  ballla  of,  iL  115. 

Nelson,  Admiral,  sent  to  walch  the  move 
ments  of  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean, 
iv.  260;  account  of,  ib  ;  pursues  the  fleet 
to  Malta,  266 ;  arrives  at  Alexandria,  367 ; 
defeats  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  286, 
288;  his  reception  in  Naples,  391. 

Neresheim,  battle  of,  iv.  26. 

Netiierlands,  importance  of,  to  Fijnce,iv.  43; 
Pitt's  wish  to  disunite  from  France,  44. 

Neufchaleau,  Franjois  de,  appointed  a  direc- 
tor, iv.  308. 

Nile,  ftsljval  of  the,  in  Egypt,  iv,  383. 

Nimegtten,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French 
army,  iii.  177. 

Nobility,  French,  their  apprchenaions  fiom 
the  measures  of  the  National  Assembly, 
i.  4S;  forty-seven  join  it,  61. 

Normandy,  opposed  to  the  French  Kevola- 
tion,  ii.  146 ;  administrations  of,  fix  at 
Caen  the  seat  of  a  central  committee  of 
departments,  303. 

Notables,  assembly  of  (he,  urn votaUon  of,i  19. 

Natre-Dame,  church  ol  converted  mto  the 
Temple  of  Reason,  n  '>70 

Novi,  battle  of,  iv.  373 
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O'HiUi,  Gen.,  commander  .at  Toulo.i, 
pcieonei  at  the  siege  of,  ii.  395. 

Orange,   Prince  of,   amount  of   the   Dalch 
under  his  conunBiK],  ii.  306 ;  coaipelled 
evaciiste  Men  in,  S94. 

Orleans,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of,  his 
popularity,  i.  32 ,  exileil  Co  Yillere-Cot- 
leretB,  S3 ;  account  of,  ib. ;  accusalioDS 
against,  34;  reports  respecting,  60;  a<^ 
cused  of  &vouring  the  tuninlt  at  Versailles, 
llo  ;  lecdved  a  commissioiv  for  England, 
ib.;  his  eolidlstions  to  Louis XVI.,  2S5; 
insults  ofiered  to  hita  hy  the  courtiers,  ib. ; 
relinquishes  his  titles,  388;  called  Philippe 
Egalii^,  ib.;  elected  roejnber  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  ib, ;  character  of,  ii.  5S ; 
hie  banishment  diacussed,  53 ;  votes  for  Uie 
death  of  Louis,  68  ;  execution  of,  35S. 

Oscaiiz,  oilers  of  tu  the  Convention,  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  68. 

Oudinot,  Charles  Nicholas,  account  of,  iv.403. 

Ourlhe,  battle  of  tbe,  iii.  139,  140. 

Pache,  Jean  Tjic.  appointed  war  minister, 
ii.  5  i  account  of.  ib. ;  character  of,  6  ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  mayorally  of  Paris,  94;  bis 
warning  to  the  Parisians  dunng  the  scarci- 
ty of  provisions,  257 ;  his  evidoncs  ogainat 
the  Girondins,  SSO;  in  favour  with  tbe 
revolulionials,  439. 

Pagarie,  Josephine  Boae-Taacher  de  la,  Ma- 
dame Beauhamais,  Empress  of  the  French, 
Queen  of  Italy,  &c„  account  of,  iii.  153. 

Paine,  Thomas,  account  of,  i,  18S. 

Palais-Boyal,  assemblages  of  the  populace  in, 
i.  69  ;  reunion  of  agitators  there,  90. 

Papal  states,  Bonaparte's  expedition  againal 
the,  iv.  106. 

Paper  money,  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  tbe 
use  of,  i.  147  ;  relused  in  France,  iv.  5. 

Paria,  confusion  in,  owing  to  the  elections, 
i.  59 ;  riots  in,  on  Necker's  dismissal,  63 ; 
scarcity  of  provisions  in,  74 ;  dinner  i 
in,  by  the  life-guards  to  the  garrison,  99  , 
riot  among  the  Parisian  women,  101; 
emigration  of  the  nobility  from,  114; 
fStes  in,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion, 154  ;  municipality  of,  gives  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  federalists,  157;  recep- 
tion of  Louis  XVl.  in,  alter  his  flight  to 
Vatennas,  183;  sections  of,  petition  for 
his  detiironement,  315;  agitation  in,  319, 
341,  350,  384,  386 ;  insurrection  on  tile 
10th  of '  August,  i.  3S2  ;  mnnidpality 
of,  issues  a  proclamation,  373 ;  outrages 
in,  expatiated  on  by  Roland,  396 ;  festivi- 
ties in,  at  the  tidmgs  of  (tie  victory  of 
Jemappes,  ii.  10;  effect  produced  in, 
by  the  condemnation  of   the  King,  71 ; 


dearth  of  proi 
ibrce  collected  in,  97  ;  rioters  in,  dispersed, 
98 ;  wotking  classes  of,  1  IS  ;  agitation  at 
"  Belgium,    119;    forty 


183;  re^u 


1    1796,3- 


315,316, 


i  ordered  to  be  raised  in,  131), 
,  traverse  (he  city  in  arms, 
ens  in,  owing  to  the  scereily 
I,  356;  celebration  of  (be 
if  the  30th  of  August,  365; 
effects  of  (he  forced  reduction  of  commodi- 
ties in,  377;  rejoicings  on  the  capture  of 
Lyons,  3S3 ;  enthusiasm  on  the  pacifica- 
tion of  La  Vendee,  336 ;  regulations  for 
trade  in,  360;  sections  of,  renounce  the 
Catholic  reli^on,  369:  processions  and 
festivels  on  tbe  adjaralion  of  tbe  Calholi? 
religion,  ib. ;  scarcity  of  meat  in,  in  1 794, 
430,  431;  iii.  39;  crowded  stsle  of  (he 
prisons  o^  43;  duly  executions  in,  during 
the  reign  of  Robespierre,  43 ;  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Bwng,  54 ;  execu- 
tions in  1794,  64,  66,  67  ;  rejoicings  atUr 
the  full  of  Koljespieno,  109 ;  remarks  on 
the  change  of  manners  in,  151 ;  agitation 
respecting  the  Jacobins,  170 ;  scarcity  of 
provisionsin  1795, 195, 204;  inhabitants  of, 
reduced  to  rations,  306 ;  the  populace  in- 
vade the  hall  of  the  Convention,  and  de- 
mand bread,  218;  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  823  ;  conspiracies  in,  346  ;  state  of 
trade  in,  31*1 ;  agitation  in  ' 
305;  insurrection  of  the  SB 
326;  state  of  sodety  h 
joiclngs  on  Bonaparte's  victories  m  Italy, 
398;  singular  spectacle  in  1T96,  iv.  3; 
anxiety  to  see  Bonaparte  on  his  arrival 
from  Italy,  228;  fermentation  of  parties  in, 
377,  410;  en(buBiasm  in,  on  Bonaparte's 
arrival  from  Egypt,  409. 
Parisian  women,  riots  of,  in  Paris,  i.  101; 
deputation  of,  present  themselves  before 
the  King,  105. 
Parliament,  its  position  afler  tbe  Assembly 
of  tbe  Notables,  i.  3i ;  summoned  to  Ver- 
sailles, 22 ;  exiled  (o  Troyes,  ib. ;  recalled, 
ib.;  regislets  the  edict  for  the  suecessive 
loan  and  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
general  in  tive  years,  23 ;  plan  for  destroy- 
ing the  political  power  of,  24;  makes  a 
declaration  of  the  constitutive  laws  of  the 
state,  35. 
Parhamenls,  submission  of  the  French,  under 

LooisXIV.,  i.  16. 
Parma,  revenue  of  tiie  duchy  of,  iii.  400 ; 
Bonaparte  levies  contributions  in,  403, 

Duhe  of,  concludes  an  armistice  witil 

Bonaparte,  iii.  403. 
Parlies,  power  of,  at  the  commencement  of 
tiie  ttial  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  S2 ;  state  of,  in 
France,  80. 
Pasloret,  Pierre,  account  o^  i,  381. 
"slfiota,  disarmed  and  sent  to  lh«r  com- 
munes by  the  Convention,  iii.  324 ;  hostili- 
ties against'them  in  the  South,  245;  mas- 
sacre of,  near  Lyons,  346;  in  the  prison 
in  Lyons,  348 ;  form  a  central  committee 
of  insurrection,  295;  invade  the  hall  of 
the    Convention,   255;   make    a   second 
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alCsmpt,  S6{,  365;  subdued,  seH;  Ih 
Tevoit  in  Toulon,  367;  reflections  on  I 
niin  of  tbeir  party,  374 ;  discuaaiona 
specting  their  impcisonment,  309;  tli 
meetings  at  the  Pantheon,  354  ;  compl: 
againat  l!ia  Directory,  S70,  371 ;  oieetin 
of,  become  a  Jacobin  club,  373  ;  society 
dieeolved,  3T3;    th  '  p'      y   sg  li 

the  Directoij, : 


f 


liotons  conduct  of     ft      tJ  t    in 

Holland  in   1799,  3  T     f  f         be 

Coondls,  i'Zi. ;    sev   al     f   th  t  cs 

closed,  379;  compi  ta  f  g  I  the 
Direclofj,  in  the  J  m  1  380  th  ir 
presses  aetzed,  ib. ;  the  patriot  depiitjea  and 
thdr  adversBiies  attempt  i«conciliation,  33 1. 

Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Kuesia,  hia  views  in  re- 
gard to  Franca,  iv.  lOa 

Paviaycity  of,  given  up  to  pillage,  iii.  413, 

Peace,  Prince  of  the,  see  Godoy. 

Petion,  M^  character  of,  L  103;  one  of  the 
commisdouers  appointed  to  reconduct  the 
king  lo  Paris,  181;  appointed  Mayor  of 
Paris,  SO  1  ;  his  political  opinions,  264 ; 
his  conduct  on  the  30ih  of  June,  307,  373  ; 
accused  of  favoaring  the  riot,  374 ;  sua- 
pended,  3ST ;  presents  the  petitions  for 
Louis  XVI.'a  dethronement  to  (he  Assem- 
bly, 316  i  attempta  to  pot  down  the  inaur- 
.rectiaiial  committee,  319 ;  hia  conduct  on 
the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August, 
323;  reinstated  in  his  office  of  mayor, 
333 ;  named  Father  of  the  People,  33fi  ; 
warmly  received  by  the  Assembly,  ib, ; 
endeavours  to  suppraas  the  inassacrBB  of 
the  2d  of  September,  363 ;  popularity  of, 
301 ;  proclaimed  president  of  the  commitr 
tee  of  the  National  Convention,  394;  ini' 
partial  conduct  of,  424;  paper  written  by, 
relative  to  the  dispute  between  Louvet  and 
Robespierre,  435 ;  conveys  Louis  XVL  to 
the  bar  of  Uie  Convention,  u.  45  ;  demands 
counsel  for  him,  47  ;  propoaes  to  quell  the 
inanrrection  in  La  Vend4,  125. 

Ptulippe  Egalite,  see  Orltans. 

Philippeaux,  Pierre,  character  of,  ii.  390 ;  his 
pamphlet  on  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  416  ; 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  (he  lacobina,  419  ; 
accnsationa  against,  424 ;  declaration  of  the 
Cordeliers  respecting,  437 ;  arrested,  447. 

Pichegru,  Gen.  Charles,  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Hhine,  account  of,  ii.  3BS; 
his  character,  ib. ;  appointed  to  command 
the  aiiny  in  tiie  North,  iii.  36;  bis  suc- 
ceases  over  the  Auslrians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse,  139  ;  forces  the  passage  of  that 
river,  143;  invades  Holland,  takes  the 
Isle  of  Bommel,  179 ;  his  public  entry  into 
Amsterdam,  1S3;  hia  celebrity  owing  to 
bis  conquests  in  Holland,  184;  declared 
commander  of  the  armed  fowe  in  Paris, 
223;  disperses  the  assemblages  in  the 
Vol.  IV.— 59 


Champs  Eiys^ea,  and  the  aecticn  of  the 
QuinicVingts,  233;  complimented  by  the 
Convention,  ib.;  account  of  hia  negotiation 
■  with  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  378 ;  M.  Mont- 
gaillard'fl  account  of,  ib. ;  forcea  the  pas. 
of  the  iihim    " 


his  conduct,  339 ;    his 


Prince  of  Cond^,  341 ;  removed  from 
his  command,  333 ;  his  communications 
with  the  royalists,  iv.  95  ;  discloauts  of  his 
treason,  180 ;  project  of  the  Directory  for 
his  apprehension,  162;  his  report  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  on  the  oiganiia- 
tion  of  tiie  national  guard,  174;  arraatcd 
and  confined,  300 ;  ti^nsported,  204. 

Piedmont,  account  of  the  conquest  of,  by  the 
French  army,  iii.  300,  397. 

King  of,  solicits  an  arniislicB  of 

Bonaparte,  iii.  396  ;  aigns  a  treaty,  iv.  109, 

Fledmontese,  iosnrrection  of,  for  the  recovety 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  ii.  309  ;  their  engage- 
ment wi^  Gen.  Kdlermann,  319  ;  plan 
fi)r  attacking  tiiem,  iii.  35  ;  their  defeat,  20. 

Pihiilz,  declaration  of,  i.  187. 

Piron;  M.  de,  opposes  the  republicans  at 
Coron,  iL  302. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  conduct  of,  ii.  8 1 ;  his  suggestions 
with  regard  to  Spain,  83;  interview  with 
Maret  respecting  the  French  government, 
S5 ;  suspected  of 'favouring  a  fore^  conspir 
racy,  ii.  330 ;  declared  the  enemy  of  mankind 
by  the  Convention,  331 ;  bis  attempts  to 
crush  France,  iii.  15,  17  ;  Barrere's  report 
of  bis  plots  against  Robespierre,  45 ;  fa- 
vours Puisaye,  236 ;  sends  Messrs.  de 
Tinteniac,  and  de  la  Koberie  to  France, 
233 ;  his  motives  for  continuing  the  war 
with  France,  341 ;  agtees  to  supply  Austria 
with  funds,  !*£. ;  increases  the  English  navy, 
343 ;  his  application  to  the  Parliament,  ib. ; 
resolves  upon  a  new  campaign  against 
France,  244;  hie  unpopularity  after  the 
campaign  of  1795,  364;  his  pohcy,3e5i. 
hie  illusory  negotiations  with  France,  381 ; 
excites  the  Spanish  colonies  to  insumc- 
tion,  iv.  43  ;  wishes  to  disunite  the  Nether- 
lands from  France,  43;  his  reasons  for 
negotiating  with  the  Directory,  44 ;  selects 
Lord  Malmeebuty  as  negotiator,  45 ;  desir- 
ous of  peace  with  France,  181,  184. 

Pius  VI.,  Pope,  refuses  to  revoke  the  brtefe 
issued  against  France,  iv.  43 ;  Bonaparte 
negotiates  with  him,  48 ;  bis  anxie^  on 
the  invasion  of  his  dominions,  106  ;  signs 
the  U'eaty  of  Tolentino,  108. 

Plain,  the,  parly  so  called,  i.  403  ;  incessant 
demands  of  the  meaibers  of,  ii.  80. 

Poland,  final  partition  of,  iii.  241. 

Police,  in  Prance,  a  special  ministry  of,  ap 
pointed  by  the  Directory,  iii.  373. 

Popular  and  republican  commission  of  publia 
wel&re  of  the  Shone  and  Loire,  fbrmatioB 
of  the  Assembly  so  named,  ii.  30G. 
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Popular  societies,  espedicnts  for  repressing 
them,  iii.  156. 

Portalis,  M.,  account  of,  iv.  169. 

Piese,  Uberty  of  Iha,  in  France,  declared  after 
the  M  of  RobeEpierre,  iii.  ISO,  121. 

Ptieels,  French,  decree  of  baniehnitiul  against, 
i.  34S  ;  the  king  refuses  lo  sanction  it,  361: ; 
mmder  of,  in  the  Abbaye  courtyard,  i.  S66 ; 
in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  356  ;  traiia- 
ported  prieets,  raWrn  to  France,  iii,  346. 

Pnenr,  M.,  account  of.  ii.  10. 

PriEone,  recapitulation  of  persons  Diaaaacred 
in  the  ditterent  prieons  in  France,  L  367  -, 
suspected  persons  confined  in,  ii.  341. 

Prisoners,  massacre  of,  at  Versailles,  i.  385. 

ProdamationE,  Bonaparte's,  iii.  397,  410. 

Prcmces  of  Fiance,  stale  of,  iii.  334. 

Provincial  govern  metit,modilication  of,  iii.  131. 

Prudhomme,  M.,  his  account  of  the  victims 
of  the  Revolution,  iii.  106. 

Prussia,  King  of,  see  Fredo-ick  "William. 

brKiks  the  neutrality  and  marches 

against  France,  i.  378,  S88 ;  treaty  between 
England  and,  iii.  18;  negotiates  for  peace 
with  France,  187,  338. 

Prussians,  tiidr  army  retreats  after  the  battle 

of  Valffli,  i.  38 1 ;  false  reports  of  the  cause 

of  their  retreat,  3S3 ;  invest  Mayence,  ii. 

,      208;  atlack  it,  349;  slralogems  of,  351; 

force  the  tines  of  Weiseenburg,  335. 

Public  debt,  reguiattons  for  the  payment  of, 
ii.  373. 

Puisaye,  Count  J.  de,  remarks  on  his  life,  ii. 
203  ;  ^count  of,  iii.  146 ;  his  negotiations 
with  Pitt,  336;  his  character,  283;  his 
arraQgements  with  the  English  ministers, 
384;  his  expedition  to  the  Bay  of  Quibe- 
ron,  285;  military  operations  in  this  affair, 
386 ;  blamed  for  the  bilure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 301. 

Pyramids,  tattle  of  the,  iv.  378. 

Pytenees,  check  of  the  Frendi  army  at,  ii. 

■  SS6;  skirmishes  in  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  armies,  398;  iii.  33. 

QuiTiiTEAD,  Gren.,  BuriendarS  to  the  Vendean 
army,  iL  152 ;  his  devotion,  153. 

(juiberon,  expedition  to,  iii.  386;  military 
details  of,  287 ;  opinions  on  the  expedition, 
S90 ;  causes  of  its  Mui«,  30 1 . 

(Juinette,  M.,  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  arrest  Bumouriez,  ii.  128. 

RABACn,  M.,  elected  secretary  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  NaUonal  Cudvention,  i.  394. 
Bunel,  M.,  remarks  on  his  military  life,  ii.  240, 
Kastadl,  battle  of,  iii.  42S ;   details  of  the 
negotiations    between    \kie    French    and 
Austrians  at,  iv.  238,  326 ;  assasrination 
□f  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at,  336. 
Reason,  feetival  of,  in  France,  ii.  370. 
Rebecqui,  M.,  accnaes  Eobespieire,  L  SOB, 
Rehgion,  abjuration  of  the  Catholic,  in  France, 
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Kenard,  Baptiste,  his  courage  at  Jemappes,  it 
8;  presented  to  the  Convention,  10. 

Renault,  Cecile,  account  of.  iii.  46. 

Republican  army,  devastationa  of,  at  Brissac, 
ii.  246 ;  disorder  of,  at  Coron,  303  ;  series 
of  llteir  bailies  with  the  Vcndeans,  39S ; 
finally  defeats  them  at  Savenai,  409  ;  state 
of,  in  1705,  iii.  376 ;  situation  of,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Alps,  377;  accepts  the  con- 
stitution of  1795,  314;  concludes  an  aroiis- 
ties  on  the  Khine  with  the  Aostriane,  355  ; 
state  of,  in  the  Pyrenees,  356. 

Republicans,  mania  of  suspicion  and  accosa- 
lion  against,  ii.  236, 

Reveillon,  M..  destruction  of  his  house,  i,  34, 

Revolution,  French,  ori^n  of,  i  33,  delermi.- 
nation  to  attack  it  by  foreign  as  well  as 
civil  war,  138;  attracts  the  altenlion  of 
foreign  sovereigns,  141 ;  its  influence  on 
the  army,  159;  remarks  on  the  revolutton, 
307 ;  state  of,  at  the  commencemenl  of  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii,  34 ,  it^  effects  on 
mililai;  aflairs,  334;  review  of,  m.  106; 
account  of  its  vicdms,iii,;  retlec^ons  on 
the  resulte  of  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  iv.  428,  see  Inswrreetion. 

Revoluiionary  army,  oi^niiatioo  of,  ii,  308; 
temarlis  on,  438 ;  disbanded,  iii.  6, 

committees,  plan  for  the  r^ula- 

tion  of,  ii.  SOI ;  increas^  number  of.  309. 

government,  report  of  Robe»- 

'  '  '      principles  which  ought  to 


guide  it,  a.  433 ;  of  8t.  Just  o 
laws,  elieot  of,  in 


the 
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the  execution  of  suspected  persons, 
64 ;  summary  mode  of  trial,  66  ;  numbeni 
condemned  by  ihe  tribunal  from  1793  lo 
1 794, 68;  suspended  from  its  functions,  110, 

Revolutionists,  conspiracies  of,  'against  the 
Convention,  iii,  947. 

Rewbel,  M.,  account  of,  a.  43;  miluences  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Holland  end  the 
French  republic,  iii.  337 ;  Kspoleqn'e 
opinion  of,  ifi. ;  appointed  one  of  the  five 
directors,  337;  his  character,  iv.  88;  con- 
trives, with  Banas  and  Laieveillere-I*- 
peaui,  a  project  for  Ihe  apprehension  of  Pi 
ch^p-u  and  others,  163,193;  calumnious 
accusations  against  him,  343;  esctuded 
from  thn  Directory,  343. 

Rhine,  passage  of  the,  by  Jourdan  and  Piche- 
gru,  iii.  304;  armistice  on,  belweeti  itie 
Austrian  and  republican  armies,  356  ;  pas- 
sage of,  by  the  French  army  at  Kehl,  436. 

Rhul,  M.,  order  for  his  arrest,  iii,  263. 

Ricardos,  Gen.,  reduces  the  forlresses  of  Bel- 
legarde  and  Les  Bains,  ii.  213;  his  Sue- 
cesses  in  the  Pyrenees,  396,  397, 

RieheiJanse,  G«n.,  account  ot  iv.  173 
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"  Rights  of  Man,"  declacation  of  llic,  disci 
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ii.  344. 


Roberjeol,  one  of  the  Frenoli  [ileiiipoieuliaries 
at  Raetadt,  assBEaiiiBted,  iv.  33B. 

Rcdiespjerre,  MBximiliBn  Isidore  stelch  of  his 
life  and  cbaracMr,  i.  103;  Lucien  Bona- 
patta'a  opinion  of,  103 ;  remarks  on  liis 
share  in  ibo  death  of  Mirabeau,  173  ;  pro- 
poses tu  itiB  National  Assembl;  that  none 
of  its  memberE  Eliould  be  re-elected,  191 ; 
Madame  tie  Stnel's  description  of,  231 ; 
opinions  of  his  poUtical  talents,  SOS;  his 
interview  with  Barbaronx,  303;  observa- 
tions of,  336 ;  his  mode  of  addressing  the 
■•geople,  837 ;  condnct  of,  33S ;  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Convention,  3ST  ;  re- 
sentment of  the  Girondins  against,  893  ; 
answera  the  accusations  of  treason  preferred 
against  him  at  the  Afisemblj,  399 ;  accused 
by  Louvet  of  tyranny,  4S3 ;  demands  lime 
to  prepare  his  defence,  424 ;  appears  in  the 
tribune,  433;  his  defence,  ii.;  its  effect 
upon  his  auditor;,  434 ;  reanlt  of  the  aucu- 
Bation,  434 ;  account  of  him,  ib. ;  proposes 
to  the  Convention  a  medium  to  elTect  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  ii.  40;  declaims  violently 
agdnst  Louis  XVL,  43 ;  demands  his 
death,  0 1 ;  discusses  -  the  pillage  in  Paiis, 
S8  ;  opinion  of,  113;  extract  from  Garat's 
rs  respecting,  131 ;  his  speech  against 

jriez  and  (ha  Girondins,  135 ;  at  the 

Jacobins,  173 — 170  ;  hia  eulogiunlB  on  the 
GOQSlilntion  framed  by  the  Convention, 
230 ;  his  speech  on  the  death  of  Marat, 
329;  remarks  on  his  character,  238;  Bona- 
parte's opinion  of,  Hi. ;  his  speedi  in  favour 
of  the  commilleo  of  public  welfare,  241 ; 
hia  policy  in  defending  the  patriots,  242 ; 
B  member  of  the  compiittee  of  public  wel&re, 
379 ;  justifies  the  eommittee,300;  bis  speech 
to  the  JacoWna  on  the  sbaiition  of  public 
worship,  376 ;  justifies  Danton,  378 ;  hia 
report  on  the  principles  of  the  revolutionary 
govermncnt,  420 ;  his  address  to  tiic  Ja- 
cobins relative  to  CaDiille-Desmoulins,  420 ; 
accused  of  assuming  a  dictatorship,  437  ; 
his  opinion  of  a  revolutionary  government, 
433;  hb  interview  with  Danton,  446; 
Speaks  against  him  to  the  commiUee,  447  ; 
his  speech  on  the  decree  acknonledging  the 
Supreme  Being,  iii.  11,  14;  daily  execu- 
tions in  Paris  during  hie  government,  43 ; 
attempt  to  assasainatB  hlro,  40;  his  speech 
to  the  Jacobins  on  this  occasion,  49 ;  hia 
influence  in  1794,  SO;  remarks  respecting 
him,  >£.;  religious  enthusiasm  respecting, 
Bl  ;  presides  at  the  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  54  ;  his  project  for  the  new 
organization  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
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against  the  committees,  and  hia  political 
conduct  at  this  period,  74,  77,  85;  hia 
speech  lo  the  Conven^on,  97,  89  ;  accusa- 
tions against  him,  95,  97;  decree  for  his 
arrest,  98 ;  conveyed  lo  the  Luxembourg, 
100;  attempts  suicide,  104;  his  execution, 
105;  reflections  on  his  career,  108;  anec- 
dote of,  110;  illustrations  of  hia  character, 
iv.  437;  his  attempted  suicide,  438. 

Robespierre  the  younger,  brother  of  the  noto- 
rious Maximilian,  .elected  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  i.  387  ;  addresses  (he 
tribune  concerning  liis  brother,  43S ;  dia- 
racter  of  Mm,  430. 

Rochsmtieau,  Gen.,  i.  319. 

Rocher,  M.,  his  insolent  behaviour  to  the  royal 
family  in  the  Temple,  ii.  25. 

Rmderer,  P.  L.,  account  of,  i:318;  advises 
the  king  to  retire  to  ihe  Assembly  on  the 
lOthof  August,  336. 

Boar,  battle  of  the,  iii.  139,  141. 

Roger  Ducos,  M.,  elected  one  of  the  new  Di- 
rectory, iv.  365 ;  appointed  one  of  the  pnf- 
visinnary  consuls,  43S. 

Roland  de  la  Plaliere,  J.  M.,  account  of,  i. 
231;  his  letter  to  Louis  XVI.,  249 ;  die- 
missed  from  the  ministry,  353 ;  promotea 
the  printing  of  La  Sentinelle,  363 ;  reap- 

tive  council,  349;  writes  to  the  Assembly, 
863;  remarks  upon  him,  389;  addresses  a 
letter  to  the  Convention  upon  the  state  of 
France,  396 ;  reports  the  state  of  Paris, 
4S1 ;  proposes  Pache  to  succeed  Servan  as 
war  minister,  421;  imprudent  act  of,  ii. 
43;  resigns  his  situation,  79;  conceals 
himself  at  Ronen,  106 ;  hears  of  his  wife's 
execution,  commits  suicide,  356. 

Madame,  character  of,  i.  333,  390; 

persuades  her  hnsband  to  send  a  letter  to 
Louis  XVI.,  i.  349 ;  her  inSuenee  upon 
the  Girondins,  390;  select' society  of,  416; 
..sarrenders  herself  and  is  imprisoned,  196} 
her  trial  and  execution,  S56. 

Rome,  commotion  in,  between  the  French 
republicans  aiid  the  inhabitants,  ML  398. 

,  court  of,  negotiates  with  Bonaparte,  iiL 

431;  negotiations  for  peace  between  tlio 
French  republic  and,  iv.  48. 

Rommc,  G.,  account  of,  iii.  159 ;  decree  toe 
his  arrest,  363;  accusation  against,  365; 
condemned  to  death,  369 ;  stabs  himself  ib, 

RoiBin,  M.,  genera!  of  the  revolutionary  army, 

Lyonnese,  ii.  383  ;  imprisoned  as  an  ultra- 
revolutionist,  384  ;  exertions  of  the  Cor- 
deliers and  epauletiers  for  hia  release,  430; 
arrested  for  has  conspiracy  agmnsl  the  Con- 
vention, 439  ;  his  eieculion,  443. 
Rossignol,  Gen.,  appointed  commander  of  (he 
army  on  the  coasts  of  LaKochelle,  ii.  379; 
his  plan  to  reduce   the  Vendeans,  3 
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Ronssillon  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  ii. 

Rom,  Jacques,  character  of,  ii.  219. 

Houiet,  M.,  discQEses  the  conduct  of  Louie 
XVI.,  ii.  33. 

BoT^te,  J.  M.  do,  account  of,  iii.  54. 

Sovercdo,  battle  of,  iv.  30. 

Eoyalism,  maasures  of  (ha  Convention  for  the 
suppressian  of,  iii.  34S. 

Boyalist  party,  remarkB  on  the  Eituslio 
iii.  147,  149;  triumphs  of,  S74;  petitions 
respectiag,  275;  conetematton  of,  on  the 
departure  of  the  EngUah  squadron  from  Ile- 
Diea,  359;  situation  of,  in  the  trinler  " 
1797,  iu.  93 ;  coiirBB  of  (hair  inliigues, ! 
arrest  of  Brottier,  Dnveme,  and  oUiera, 

Boyalty,  declared  abolished  in  France,  i.  3 

Kozambeag,  Madame  de,  execution  of,  ii. 

Russia,  views  of,  in  Poland,  iii.  19. 

,  Emperor  of,  see  Paul  I. 

,  Empress  of,  see  Catherine  II. 

SiiroacET,  M.  R.,  account  of,  ii.  13. 

SL  Andre,  Jean  Bon,  account  of,  ii.  48. 

St.  Cyr,  Gen.  Gouvion,  account  of,  iv.  38, 

St  Denis,  royal  tombs  at,  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Convention,  ii.  SSS. 

St.  Domingo,  revolt  of  the  blaclu  in,  iii.  35. 

8t.  Etienne,  J.  P.  Rabaui,  elected  secretary  to 
the  committee  of  the  National  Convention, 
i  394;  account  of,  60. 

St  Pargeau,  L.  M.  de  LepeUelier,  assaBsina- 
tion  of,  ii.  74  ;  character  of,  ib. 

St  GanevlflVB,  diurch  of,  converted  into  a 
Pantheon,  Mirabeau  buried  there,  i.  174. 

St  Jean  d'Acre,  besieged  by  the  French,  iv. 
388,  391 ;  the  siege  abandoned,  391. 

St.  Just,  character  of,  ii.  3 !  ;  discasses  the 
forms  proposed  for  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL, 
3S ;  bis  remarks  on  the  imprisonments 
complained  of  in  "The  Old  Cordelier," 
433 ;  proposes  tiic  arrest  of  Danion,  Camille- 
Desmoulins,  and  others,  447 ;  his  accusa- 
tions against  Danton,  448 ;  lus  report  on 
the  general  police  rf  the  republic,  iii.  5  ; 
decree  for  bJB  arrest,  9S;  hiaeiecution,  105, 

St  Mart,  Count  de,  death  of,  t.  358. 

Salioetti,  M.,  remorks  respecting,  ii.  395. 

Salles,  J.  B.,  proposes  an  appeal  to  the  people 
respecting  Louis  XVL,  it.  59;  account  of, 
ib. ;  proposes  at  the  Convention  an  act  of 
accusation  against  Marat,  98. 

Saltpetre,  manufecture  of,  in  Pi-ance,  iii.  SI, 

Sans-calottides,  festivals  so  named,  ii.  364. 

Santerre,  Gen.,  his  project  (o  assassinate  the 
queen,  i.  261 ;  his  proceedings  on  the  SOth 
of  June,  264,266,268,  269,270;  invested 
nilh  tlie  command  of  the  national  guard, 
333 ;  inactivity  of,  386  ;  communicates  the 
arrival  of  Louis  XVL  to  the  Convendon, 
45  ;  observation  of  Louis  to,  65 ;  repairs  to 
Versailles,  to  oi^anize  a  corps  of  cavalry. 


Santhonai,  I..  F.,  recognises  the  freedom  of 
the  negroes  in  8t  Domingo,  iii.  35, 

Saumur  taken  by  the  Vendeans,  ii.  215. 

Saxe-i'eschen,  Duke  of,  attacks  the  Nether 
lands,  ii.  408. 

Scherer,  Oen.,  appointed  to  command  the 
army  of  Italy,  iv.  332  ;  his  military  opera- 
tions, 331, 346  ;  resigns  the  command,  347. 

Schiinfeld,  Gen.,  commands  the  Hessian  troops 
at  Msyence,  ii.  248. 

S^chelles,  M.  J.  H^rault  de,  career  of,  u. 
168;  frames  the  constitution  nnder  the 
Convention,  ii.  piS. 

SecCtonaty  societies  abolished,  iii.  7. 

Sections  of  Paris  accept  the  constitution  of 
1795,  iii.  8U,  315;  insurrection  of,  316  j 
declare  themselves  in  rebellion,  SIS;  at- 
tack the  Convention,  324 ;  defeated,  326. 

SergenC,  M.,  member  of  the  committee  of  sur- 
veillance, i.  S6S;  elected  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  387. 

Servan,  M.,  character  of,  i.  344 ;  proposes  (D 
the  Assembly  to  form  a  camp  of  30,000 
fedetflliats  for  its  protection,  248;  reap- 
pointment of,  334  ;  endeavours  to  procure 
reinforcements,  349;  quits  die  ministry  of 
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o  the  war  with  France, 


Sieyes,  Abb£,  his  question  relative  to  the  im- 
poiiance  of  the  lieis-^tat,  i.  27 ;  opinions  of, 
ib.;  his  proposition  to  the  commons,  43; 
his  report  of  ^eir  motives  for  assuming 
the  title  of  the  National  Assembly,  45 ;  pro- 
poses to  di'ide  the  kingdom  into  depart- 
ments, 121 ;  anecdotes  of,  iii.  205 ;  refuses 
to  be  one  of  the  five  directors,  338  ;  chosen 
director  on  the  exdusion  of  Hembel,  iv. 
328 ;  his  character,  357 ;  account  of  his 
aversion  to  Bonaparte,  413 ;  unites  ivith 
him  to  otetlurn  theulirectorial  constitution, 
414;  his  interview  with  him,  417;  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  consols,  428. 

Simon,  M.,  his  behaviour  to  Louis  XVL,  ii.  24. 

Smith,  SirS.,  Bonaparte's  opinion  of,  iv.  388. 

Sombreuil,  M.  do.  Governor  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  rescoetl  from  death,  L  359 ;  account 
of,  ilL  296. 

Soulirany,  M„  order  for  his  arrest,  iii.  262; 
decree  of  aCBUsatioii  against,  265 ;  con- 
demned to  death,  269. 

Souham.  Gen.,  invests  the  fortress  of  CouT- 
tray,  iii.  29  ;  detests  Gen,  Clairfeyt  at 
Tournay,  80 ;  takes  Turcoing,  32. 

Soult  Marshal,  account  of,  iv.  339, 

Spain,  Court  of,  applies  to  the  court  nf 
France,  L  143  ;  declares  its  friendly  dispo- 
ffltion  towards,  186 ;  offers  of,  to  the  French 
government  wi^  regard  to  Louis  XVI  ii. 
68 ;  prepares  for  a  war  with  France,  ii.  2 1 1 ; 
continues  the  war,  iii.  20 ;  successes  of  the 
French  army  in,  186 ;  negotiates  lor  jj^ce 
with  France,  304  ,  treaty  of  alliance  with. 
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Spaniards,  defeated  in  Rouesillon,  it.  234. 
Spanish  colonies,  Pitt's  attempts  to  ex 

insurrection  in  the,  iv.  43, 
Spannochi,  Governor  of  Leghorn,  arrestei] 

Bonaparte,  iii.  433. 
Spede,  returns  to  circulation    in    France, 

Sta§l-HolBiein,  Baroneaa  dc,  her  deECripti 
of  Robespierre,  i.  331 ;  remarlcE  on  Loi 
XVI.'e  appearance  at  the 
accotmt  of,  306;  lier  influence 
oielj  of  Paris,  iii.  307 ;  Bonaparte's  opinioD 
of  her,  ti,  i  lier  attachment  to  Pi 
society,   375 ;  anecdote  of  her,  iv. 
attempts  to  reconcile   the  parties  of  the 
conslitiitionalisCa  and  the  Clichjans, 
Origin  of  her  aD^pathj  to  Bonaparte 

StanialauB,  King  of  Poland,  notice  of  hi 
(ivitj  and  death  in  Russia,  iii.  241. 

States-General,  registration  of  Ihe  edict  for 
the  convocation  of,  in  Ave  years,  i.  23 
quesdons  relative  to  their  organization,  37 
ceremony  on  the  opening  of  the,  35 ;  dis 
putes  between  the  three  orders  of  the,  3S 
objects  of  the  convocation  of,  to  establial 
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1  ty  90  I  t  d  pers  m 
1794,  lu.  64 ;  released  afler  the  fall  ot  Ro- 
bespierre, 113  ;  discussions  respecting,  US. 

Sutherland,  Lady,  her  attention  to  the  royal 
iiinijl;  of  France,  on  the  insurrection  of 
the  IDIb  of  August,  >.  330. 

SunacTow,  Alexander  Kbnniski,  appointed  to 
command  the  Austrian  army  in  1799,  iv. 
333 ;  account  of,  ib, ;  prevents  the  juncUon 
of  lUacdonatd  with  Moceau,  347,  352, 
■364;  gains  the  battle  of  Ndvi,  374; 
account  of  his  deffiats  in  Sivitzerland,  404; 
406 ;  evacuates  Switzerland  and  retreats 
upon  the  Rhine,  405 ;  anecdote  of,  tb.        : 

Sweden,  preserves  a  nRiitrality  with  France, 
iii.  19  ;  King  of,  see  Gustimus, 

Swiss  grenadiers,'  massaciK  of  the.  i.  333.         I 

prisoners,  conveyed  to  the  Abbaye  I 

for  trial,  i.  336 ;  put  to  death,  -167,  I 
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Switzerland,  preserves  a  neutrality  with 
France,  ii.  SO ;  iii.  19,  339  ;  conduct  of,  in 
regard  to,  iii.  230;  insurrecdon  in,iv.  248; 
French  army  sent  into,  249 ;  taking  of 
Berne,  261 ;  disorders  on  Ihe  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  in  Switzerland,  296 ; 
Che  theatre  of  war  in,  399 ;  defeat  of  ihe 
Russian  and  AusUian  armies,  in,  405. 

Szekler  hussars,  assassinate  the  French  pleni- 
polencierieB,  iv,  336 ;  eilermmation  ot  337. 

Tasor,  mount,  victory  gained  by  the  French 
over  the  Turkish  army  at,  iv.  390. 

TagliamentD,  Bonaparte's  passage  of  the, 
h  113. 

Talli  jrand-Peiigord,  Charles  Maurice,  Bishop 
of  Aulun,  his  opinion  of  the  Abb6  Sieyes, 
i.  37 ;  proposes  the  renunciation  of  tlie 
property  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  120; 
account  of  him,  153 ;  his  prediction  on  the 
financial  results  of  paper-money,  1 60 ; 
Bonaparte's  opinion  of,  iv.  163;  Bourri- 
enne's,  ib. ;  nodce  of  his  will,  ib, :  placed 
at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  168,  171 ; 
bis  speech  respecting  Bonaparte,  229  ;  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  Bonaparte,  410. 

Taliien,  Jean  Lambert,  opposes  die  assistance 
of  counsel  to  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  47 ;  account 
of  him,  ii. ;  accusation  agajnst,  iii.  53; 
his  speech  to  the  Convention,  96 ;  pro- 
poses the  arrest  of  Henrioi,  9fi  ;  his  speech 
respecting  the  release  of  suspected  persona, 
110;  his  controversy  with  Catnbon,  161. 

Madame,  account  of,  iii.  53;  enter- 
tainments given  by,  !62,  154. 

Target,  M.,  refuses  to  become  counsel  for 
Louis  XVL,  ii.  47  ;  declaration  of  Camba- 
cerea  respecting,  48. 

Tarwis,  mount,   conilicts   at,  between    the 
French  and  Austrian  aroiies,  iv.  114, 
'emple,  royal  &mily  sent  thither,  i.  340 ;  re- 
port of  the  expenses  incurred  there,  26. 

of  Reason,  Church  of  Notre-Darae 

converted  into  the,  iL  370;  festival  in,  ib. 
The  Old  Cordelier,"  a  joumjl  by  Camilla- 
Desmoulins,  extracts  from,  ii.  416;  allu- 
sion to  suspected  person^  in,  417;  number 
of,  addressed  to  the  Jacobins,  iSl ;  pas- 
sages irom,  434. 

Theot,  Oatliarine,  her  rehgiouB  mania  respect- 
ing Robespierre,  iii.  51 ;  her  death,  97. 

ThermidoriifnB,  their  ignorancft  of  public 
economy,  iii.  161;  their  fears  of  the  in- 


of  the  palfiolB,  308. 

Thibaudeau,  Antoine-Claire,  iii.  I6S. 

Thierry,  M.,  put  to  death,  i.  368. 

Thouwenot,  M,,  accompanies  Dumauriea  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  to  Condi,  ii.  131. 

Tiers-^tat,  question  relative  lo  the  importance 

of,  i.  37 ;  order  of  the  court  for  doubling 

the  number  of  the  deputies,  39 ;  dispute 

between  it  and  die  two  other  orders  re- 
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